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tlHE    Koreans    claim    as    the    father  of   their 
country,  Ki-tsze,     who    lived    about    three 
thousand  years  ago.     Their  historians  say: 
*  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Chow  dynasty  of 
f«udal  China,  1122  B.  C,  the  viscount  (tszc)  of  the  state 


descendants  of  this  colony  occupied  the  northern  part  of 
Korean  peninsula,  and  called  the  country  Korai. 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  they  were  attacked 
by  armies  from  China,  and  finally  Korea  became  a 
province  of  the  Chinese  empire.     "After  twenty-eight 


TBAVRLINQ     ID    TB 

of  Ki,  preferred  to  remain  loyal  to  his  old  master  of  the 
bouse  of  Chow  rather  than  to  pay  court  to  the  new 
usurper.  Ki-tsze  therefore  emigrated  with  5,000  fol- 
lowers to  the  northeast.  Well- received  by  the  aborigines, 
he  founded  a  kingdom  on  the  principles  of  Chinese 
feudalism,  and  civilized  the  inhabitants  by  introducing 
letters,  the  arts,  medicine  and  agriculture.  He  named 
his  dominions  Chosen,  which  means  Fresh  Morning,  or 
Calm  of  Dawn." 
About  the  commencement  of  the  Christian   era  the 


generations  and  a  rule  of  seven  hundred  years,  the  line 
of  kings  of  Korea  came  to  an  end  in  A.  D.  665." 

The  province  of  Korea  did  not  embrace  all  of  the 
peninsula.  South  of  this  was  Sinlo,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  probably  of  the  same  stock. 

In  912,  A.  D.,  the  ruling  dynasty  of  Sinlo  was  over- 
thrown by  Wanghien,  in  whose  veins  ran  the  blood  of 
the  old  kings  of  Korea,  and  the  whole  peninsula  was 
brought  under  his  rule.  Four  centuries  of  peace  and 
national  development  followed,  though  the  kingdom 
Digit  zed  by  LnOOQ  IC 
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acknowledged  subjection  to  China. 

Id  1392,  a  powerful  chief  named  Ni  Taijo,  deposed  the 
king,  was  himself  declared  king,  and  so  acknowledged 
by  the  emperor  of  China.  He  disestablished  Buddhism, 
and  made  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  the  state  religion. 
White  was  made  the  universal  color  of  dress,  and 
the  styles  of  hat  and  hair  dressing  became  fixed  in  their 
present  condition. 

The  direct  succession  of  the  royal  line  founded  by 
Ni  Taijo,  in  1892,  came  to  an  end  in  1864,  and  a  lad 
twelve  years  old,  (the  present  king),  was  nominated  heir 
by  Queen  Cho,  his  father,  Ni  Kung,  being  made  the 
regent  of  the  kingdom. 

This  lad  came  to  the  throne  in  1873,  and  has  shown 
himself  as  possessing  decided  abilities,  and  has  sought 
to  establish  such  institutions  as  would  benefit  the  country. 
The  king  is  now  thirty  three  yearn  of  age.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1884,  he  appointed  a  cabinet,  all  the  members  of 
whioh  belonged  to  the  Progressive  Party,  but  the 
Chinese  troops  interfered,  and  these  men  were  all  killed, 
or  driven  into  exile.  The  Conservative  Party  came  into 
power,  but  are  not  able  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of 
the  plans  previously  formed  and  sanctioned  by  the  king 
for  the  advancement  of  the  people,  especially  the  in- 
troduction of  the  usages  of  western  civilization. 

On  the  seventh  of  May,  1882,  a  treaty  was  made 
between  the  United  States  and  Korea,  opening  Korea  to 
the  Americans  under  specified  conditions.  This  had  been 
preceded  by  negotiations  continued  for  several   years, 


and  by  an  attack  upon  and  capture  of  some  of  the  forts 

in  Korea  by  military  forces  from  the  United  States.     In    scarcely,  if  ever,  practiced. 

February,  1883,  General  L.  H.  Foote  was  sent  as  minister  i      '■  The  population  of  Seoul 


groan  d  to  witness  the  military  exercises,  from  the  variety 
of  colors  in  their  dress  and  the  peculiar  but  graceful 
costume  of  the  Ming  dynasty  which  the  Koreans  still  re* 
tain,  presented  a  gay,  pleasing,  and  picturesque  scene. 
Women  are  frequently  met  walking  in  the  streets,  but 
covered  all  over  with  a  long  cloak,  with  a  hood  closely 
drawn  over  the  head  and  face,  so  that  the  features  are 
hidden  from  the  gaze  of  men.  It  is,  however,  only  the 
elderly  women  who  are  allowed  this  freedom.  The 
younger  women,  except  those  of  the  very  poorest,  are 
scarcely  ever  seen  in  public.  The  women  of  the  poorest 
class,  old  and  young,  have  the  privilege,  as  we  Westerns 
would  think  it,  of  walking  about  freely,  with  their  heads 
and  faces  uncovered. 

"  In  the  city  of  Seoul  the  curfew  bell  rings  out  every 
night  at  9  o'olock,  after  which  time  all  the  male  pop- 
ulation are  to  retire  within  doors.  It  used  to  be  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives  to  disobey;  but  now  the  law,  though 
Btill  in  force,  does  not  apply  to  Chinese  and  other  na- 
tionalities living  in  the  city.  After  the  curfew  rings  and 
the  men  retire,  the  women  come  out  to  walk  and  get 
some  fresh  air.  I  heard  the  ourfew  ring  clear  and  loud 
the  city,  but  my  curiosity  was  not  sufficiently  strong 
enough  to  transgress  propriety  and  take  a  walk  after  » 
o'olock  at  night  in  the  streets  to  witness  a  city  of  females 
taking  fresh  air. 

The  abominable  and  cruel  custom  among  the  Chinese 
of  foot-binding  is  unknown  in  Korea.  The  crime  of  in- 
fanticide, also  so  common  and  extensive  among  the 
Celestials,  is  a  crime  punished  by  death  in  Korea,   and 


plenipotentiary  to  Korea,  and  on  May  19, 1883,  the  formal 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  was  made  in 
Seoul.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  a  treaty  with 
Korea  was  signed  in  behalf  of  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Wolfe,  missionary  in  China,  has  lately 
visited  Korea,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
country  and  people: 

"The  city  of  Seoul  is  situated  in  a  valley,  the  beauty 
and  loveliness  of  which  it  is  hard  to  describe.  It  is  fertil- 
ized by  the  deep  and  broad  waters  of  the  Han,  which 
roll  down  from  the  mountains  on  the  east  and  bring  much 
of  the  precious  ore  which  the  natives  collect  from  the 
beds  of  its  diverging  streams.  The  hills  which  bound  it 
on  all  sides  are  well  covered  with  trees,  and  its  fields  and 
gardens  are  well  cultivated  with  wheat,  millet,  rice,  beans, 
and  other  vegetables.  The  country  abounds  with  game, 
and  in  the  Valley  of  Seoul  I  saw  immense  flocks  of  wild 
geese  hovering  about,  apparently  fearless  of  man  and 
ready  to  alight  upon  a  large  rice  crop  in  a  field  hard  by. 

"  The  city  itself  is  not  well  built;  the  houses  are  of 
the  very  poorest  description,  and  betoken  a  condition  of 
extreme  poverty  among  its  inhabitants;  but  this  can 
hardly  be  the  case,  for  every  oue  looks  gayly  dressed 
and  well-fed,  and  scarcely  a  beggar  can  be  seen  in  the 
s'reets.     The  crowds  that  assembled  on   the  parade- 


i  400,000,  according  to  the 


account  given  me  by  Mr.  Mollendorf,  the  Commisioner 
of  Customs,  and  a  Minister  of  State  to  the  Korean  king. 
The  population  of  the  whole  kingdom,  he  assured  me, 
was  not  less  than  fifteen  millions.  The  people  of  Seoul 
are  very  friendly  to  foreigners.  On  one  occasion  I  was 
in  the  streets  by  two  Koreans  who  produced  their  ink- 
horns  and  pencils  and  wrote  in  my  pocketbook  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  Chinese:  "  To  behold  you  is  like  seeing 
a  friend  who  comes  but  once  a  year,  like  the  red  autum- 
nal leaves  of  the  maple  tree."  I  may  remark  that  the  ■ 
literati  of  Korea  are  as  well  versed  in  the  literature  of 
China  as  are  the  Chinese  themselves,  and  they  can  write 
their  classic  characters  with  fluency  and  ease.  These 
Koreans  are  a  fine  stalwart  and  robust  race  of  men. 
Their  physique  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  either  the 
Chinese  or  the  Japanese.  The  latter  looks  like  a  nation 
of  pigmies  beside  the  Koreans. 

I  was  much  interested  and  surprised  at  not  seeing  an 
idol  or  an  idol-temple  in  the  country  anywhere,  or  in  the 
city  of  Seoul.  The  people  seemto  have  no  love  for  idols, 
and  they  erect  no  temples  to  the  gods.  There  is  not  a 
temple  in  the  entire  capital,  and,  practically,  the  Koreans 
have  no  system  of  religion  at  all.  Buddhism,  though 
traces  of  it  exist  here  and  there  in  the  remote  and  se- 
cluded parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  a  proscribed  religion,  and 
for  the  last  five  hundred  years  it  has  been  vigorously  and 
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successfully  suppressed  by  the  reigning  dynasty,  and 
thoroughly  eradicated  out  of  the  hearts  and  sympa- 
thies of  the  people.  Confucianism,  though  not  a  religi- 
ons system,  is  adhered  to  by  the  literary  and  official 
classes,  but  it  has  little  or  no  influence  on  the  masses  of 
the  people. 

"  The  Koreans  are,  however,  a  very  superstitious  and 
spirit  fearing  people.  They  deify  and  worship  the 
spirits  of  deceased  heroes  and  public  benefactors,  and  the 
worship  of  deceased  ancestors  is  universally  practiced. 

"Fetichism  is  also  extensively  practiced  by  this  peo- 
ple. Favorite  trees  and  stones  are  worshiped,  and  along 
the  road  it  is  common  to  see  some  tree  gayly  covered 


each  of  these  as  many  captains  depending  on  them,  and 
each  of  these  is  governor  of  some  town  or  stronghold; 
insomuch  there  is  not  a  village  but  where  at  least  a 
corporal  commands,  who  has  ti thing-men,  or  officers  over 
ten  men,  under  him.  These  corporals  are  obliged  once 
a  year  to  deliver  to  their  captains  a  list  of  what  people 
are  nnder  their  jurisdiction,  and  by  this  means  the  king 
knows  how  many  men  he  may  reckon  upon  when  he  has 
need. 

"  The  number  of  freeman  who  are  not  in  the  kings 
service,  and  have  not  been,  together  with  the  slaves, 
makes  about  half  the  people  in  the  country.  The  child- 
ren of  a  free  man  and  slave  wwuidn,  and  also  those  of  a 
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with  rugs  hung  on  the  branches  as  tokens  to  the  deity 
that  the  individual  who  placed  them  there  has  paid  his 
devotions  to  the  tree.  Others,  in  order  to  obtain  for- 
giveness of  their  sins,  carry  round  stones  to  the  top  of 
some  mountain  or  bill,  and  leave  tbem  there,  after  tbey 
have  paid  their  devotions  to  them  or  to  the  spirit  which 
is  supposed  to  reside  in  them.  The  fear  of  ghosts  and 
spirits  also  haunts  this  poor  darkened  people,  and  they 
have  recourse  to  the  moat  childish  expedients  to  relieve 
themselves  of  this  fear  and  frighten  away  these  spirits." 

Rev.  W.  E.  Grifiis  gives  us  the  following  account  of 
the  Koreans: 

"  For  martial  affairs  the  king  keeps  abundance  of 
foldiera  in  his  capital  city,  who  have  no  other  employ- 
ment than  to  keep  guard  about  his  person  and  to  attend 
him  when  he  goes  abroad.  All  the  provinces  are 
obliged,  onoe  in  seven  years,  to  send  all  their  freeman  to 
keep  guard  about  the  king  for  two  months;  so  that 
during  that  year  the  province  is  under  arms,  sending  all 
the  men  in  their  turn  to  court.  Each  province  has  its 
general,  who  has  four  or  five  colonels  under  bim,  and 


slave  father  and  free  woman,  are  themselves  slaves;  and 
those  whose  father  and  mother  are  both  slaves  belong  to 
the  mother's  master. 

"  Korea  being  almost  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the 
sea,  every  town  is  to  maintain  a  ship  ready  rigged  and 
provided  with  all  necessaries.  Their  ships  have  gen- 
erally two  masts  and  thirty  or  thirty-two  oars,  to  each 
of  which  there  are  five  or  six  men,  so  that  each  of  this 
sort  of  galleys  carries  about  three  hundred  men  for  row- 
ing and  fight.  They  carry  some  small  pieces  of  cannon 
and  abundance  of  artificial  fireworks. 

"  The  king's  revenue  for  maintenance  of  his  house  and 
forces  arise  out  of  the  duties  paid  for  all  things  the 
country  produces  or  that  are  brought  by  sea;  there- 
for, in  all  the  towns  and  villages  there  are  store- 
houses to  keep  the  tithe,  for  the  farmers,  who  are  gen- 
erally of  the  common  sort,  take  the  tithe  of  all  things 
upon  the  spot  in  harvest-time,  before  anything  is  carried 
away.  The  great  men  live  upon  their  revenues,  as  has 
been  said  before,  and  those  that  have  employments  live 
upon  the  allowance  the  king  gives  them,  to  be  received 
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out  of  the  revenues  of  the  places  There  they  reside, 
assigning  what  is  raised  in  the  country  for  the  sea  and 
land  forces.  Besides  this  tithe,  those  men  who  are  not 
•enlisted  are  to  work  three  days  in  a  year  at  whatsoever 
business  the  country  will  put  them  upon.  Every  soldier 
and  trooper  has  every  year  three  pieces  of  cloth  given 
him  to  clothe  him,  which  in  all  are  worth  a  pistole,  which 
is  part  of  the  pay  of  the  troops  that  are  in  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom.  This  is  what  is  raised  from  the  people, 
who  know  no  other  duties  or  taxes. 

"  Justice  is  severely  executed  among  the  Koreans,  and 
particularly  upon  criminals.  He  that  rebels  against  the 
king  is  destroyed,  with  all  his  race;  his  houses  are 
thrown  down,  and  no  man  does  ever  rebuild  them,  and 
all  his  goods  forfeited,  and  sometimes  given  to  some  pri- 
vate person.  When  the  king  has  once  made  a  decree,  if 
any  man  is  so  presumptuous  as  to  make  any  objection  to 
it,  nothing  can  protect  him  from  severe  punishment;  as 
•we  have  often  seen  it  executed. 

"Thus  they  punish  murder:  After  they  have  long 
-trampled  upon  the  criminal,  they  pour  vinegar  on  the 
Taw  body,  which  they  then  pour  down  the  offender's 
throat  through  a  funnel,  and  when  he  is  full  they  beat 
him  on  the  belly  with  cudgels  till  be  bursts.  Thieves 
are  trampled  to  death;  and  though  this  be  a  dreadful 
punishment,  yet  the  Koreans  are  much  addicted  to  steal- 
ing. 

"As for  religion,  the  Koreans  have  scarce  any.  The 
common  sort  make  some  old  grimaces  before  the  idols, 
but  pay  them  little  respect;  and  the  great  ones  honor 
ahem  much  less,  because  they  think  themselves  to  be 
■something  more  than  an  idol.  To  prove  this,  when  one 
of  their  kindred  or  friends  dies  they  all  appear  to  honor 
the  dead  man  at  the  offering  the  priest  makes  before  his 
image,  and  frequently  travel  thirty  or  forty  leagues 
to  be  present  at  this  ceremony,  whether  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  some  great  man  or  to  show  the  esteem  they 
have  for  some  learned  religious  man,  and  that  they  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  him.  On  festivals  the  people  repair 
*o  the  temple,  and  every  one  lights  a  bit  of  sweet  wood; 
then  putting  it  into  a  vessel  for  that  purpose,  they  go 
offer  it  to  the  idol,  and  placing  it  before  him  make  a  low 
how  and  depart.     This  is  their  worship. 

"  For  their  belief,  they  are  of  opinion  that  he  who 
lives  well  shall  be  rewarded,  and  he  who  lives  ill  shall 
be  punished.  Beyond  this  they  know  nothing  of  preach- 
ing nor  of  mysteries,  and  therefore  they  have  no 
disputes  of  religion,  all  believing  and  practicing  the 
ea»e  thing  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  religious  men 
offer  perfumes  before  an  idol  twice  a  day  and  on  festi- 
vals; all  the  religious  of  a  house  make  a  noise  with 
drums,  basins  and  kettles.  The  monasteries  and  tem- 
ples, with  which  the  kingdom  swarms,  are  for  the  most 
part  on  the  mountains,  each  under  the  liberty  of  some 
town.  There  are  monasteries  of  five  or  six  hundred 
religious  men,  and  at  least  four  thousand  of  them  within 
the  liberties  of  some  towns.  They  are  divided  into  com- 
panies of  ten,  twenty,  and  sometimes  thirty,  and  the 


eldest  governs;  and  if  any  one  does  not  do  his  duty  be 
may  cause  the  others  to  punish  him  with  twenty  or 
thirty  strokes  on  the  buttocks;  but  if  the  offence  be 
heinous  they  deliver  him  up  to  the  governor  of  the  town 
to  which  they  belong. 

"It  being  lawful  for  any  man  to  become  a  religious, 
all  the  country  of  Korea  is  full  of  them,  and  the  more 
because  they  can  quit  this  profession  when  they  please; 
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however,  generally  speaking,  these  religions  men  are 
not  much  more  respected  than  the  slaves,  because  of  the 
great  taxes  they  are  obliged  to  pay  and  the  work  they 
are  forced  to  do.  Their  superiors  are  in  great  esteem, 
especially  when  they  are  learned,  for  then  they  are 
equal  with  the  great  men  of  the  country,  and  are  called 
the  'king's  religious  men,'  wearing  their  order  over  their 
clothes;  they  have  the  power  of  judging  as  subaltern 
officers,  and  make  their  visits  on  horseback,  being  very 
well  received  and  entertained  in  all  places. 

"  These  religious  must  eat  nothing  that  has  had  life; 
they  shave  their  beads  and  beards,  and  are  forbid  con- 
versing with  women.  If  any  of  them  breaks  these  rules 
they  give  him  seventy  or  eighty  strokes  on  the  but- 
tocks and  banish  him  the  monastery.  When  they  are 
first  shaved,  or  soon  after,  tbey  give  him  a  mark  on  the 
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arm,  which  never  wears  off,  and  by  that  those  are  known 
who  have  been  religious  men.  They  work  for  their  liv- 
ing or  use  some  trade;  some  go  a  begging,  and  all  of 
them  have  some  small  allowance  from  the  governor. 
They  always  keep  little  children  in  their  houses,  whom 
they  very  carefully  teach  to  read  and  write.  If  these 
ahildren  will  be  shaved,  they  keep  them  in  their  service 
and  have  all  that  they  can  earn  till  the  master   diee, 
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which  makes  them  free  and  heirs  to  all  their  goods;  for 
this  reason  they  are  obliged  to  wear  mourning  for  them, 
»i  for  their  father,  in  return  for  all  the  pains  they  have 
taken  to  instruct  and  bring  them  up. 

"The  monasteries  and  temples  are  built  at  the  public 
charge,  every  one  contributing  proportionably  to  what 
be  is  worth. 

"There  is  still  another  sort  of  people  like  these  religi- 
ons men,  as  well  in  regard  of  their  abstinence  as  their 
serving  the  idols,  but  they  are  not  shorn  and  may  marry. 
They  believe,  by  tradition,  that  once  all  mankind  had 
bat  cue  language,  but  that  the  design  of  building  a 
tower  to  go  up  to  heaven  caused  the  confusion  of 
tongues.  The  nobles  frequent  the  monasteries  very 
much  to  divert  themselves  there  with  gross  amusements 


and  dissipation,  because  they  are  generally  deliciously 
seated  and  very  pleasant  for  prospect  and  fine  gardens, 
so  that  they  might  better  be  called  pleasure  houses  than 
temples;  which  is  to  be  understood  of  the  common  mon- 
asteries, where  the  religious  men  love  to  drink  hard. 

"The  houses  of  the  Koreans  of  quality  are  stately,  but 
those  of  the  common  sort  very  mean;  nor  are  they 
allowed  to  build  as  they  please.  No  man  can  cover  bia> 
house  with  tiles  unless  he  have  leave  so  to  do;  for  which 
reason  most  of  them  are  thatched  with  straw  or  reeds. 
They  are  parted  from  one  another  by  a  wall  or  else  by 
a  row  of  stakes  or  palisades.  They  are  built  with  wooden 
posts  or  pillars,  with  the  interval  betwixt  them  filled  up 
with  stone  up  to  the  first  story;  the  rest  of  the  structure 
is  all  daubed  without,  and  covered  on  the  inside  with 
white  paper  glued  on.  The  floors  are  all  vaulted,  and 
in  winter  they  make  a  fire  underneath,  so  that  they  are 
always  as  warm  as  a  stove;  the  floor  is  covered  with 
oiled  paper.  Their  houses  are  small,  but  one  story  high, 
and  a  garret  over  it,  where  they  lay  up  their  provisions. 
The  nobility  have  always  an  apartment  forward,  where 
they  receive  their  friends  and  lodge  their  acquaintance; 
and  there  they  divert  themselves,  there  being  generally 
before  their  houses  a  large  square,  or  bass  court,  with  a 
fountain  or  fish  pond,  and  a  garden  with  covered  walks. 
The  women's  apartment  is  in  the  most  retired  part  off 
the  house,  that  nobody  may  see  them. 

"  Tradesmen  and  the  chief  townsmen  generally  Lav* 
a  store-house  adjoining  to  their  mansion-house,  where? 
they  keep  their  goods  and  treat  their  friends  with) 
tobacco  and  rice-spirits.  There  are  virtuous  women 
among  them,  who  are  allowed  the  liberty  of  seeing  peo- 
ple and  going  into  company  and  to  feasts,  but  they  sit 
by  themselves  and  opposite  to  their  husbands.  They 
have  scarce  any  more  household  goods  than  are  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

"There  are  in  the  country  abundance  of  taverns  and 
pleasure -houses,  to  which  the  Koreans  resort  to  see 
women  dance,  sing  and  play  upon  musical  instruments. 
In  summer  they  take  this  recreation  in  cool  groves  under 
close,  shady  trees.  They  have  no  particular  houses  to 
entertain  passengers  and  travelers,  but  he  who  travels 
goes  and  sits  down  where  night  overtakes  him,  near  the 
palings  of  the  first  house  he  comes  to,  where,  though  it 
be  not  a  great  man's  house,  they  bring  him  boiled  rice 
and  dressed  meat  enough  for  his  supper.  When  he  goes 
from  thence  he  may  stop  at  another  house,  and  at  sev- 
eral; yet  on  the  great  road  to  Seoul  there  are  houses 
where  those  that  travel  on  public  affairs  have  lodging; 
and  diet  on  the  public  account. 

The  nobility,  and  all  freeman  in  general,  take  great 
care  of  the  education  of  their  children,  and  put  them 
very  young  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  to  which  that 
nation  is  much  addicted.  They  use  no  manner  of  rigor 
in  their  method  of  teaching,  but  manage  all  by  fair 
means,  giving  their  scholars  an  idea  of  learning  and  of 
the  worth  of  their  ancestors,  and  telling  them  how  hon- 
orable those  are  who  by  this  means  have  raised  them- 
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selves  to  great  fortunes,  which  breeds  emulation  and 
makes  them  studious.  It  is  wonderful  to  lee  how  they 
improve  by  these  means,  and  how  they  expound  the 
writings  they  give  them  to  read,  wherein  all  their  learn- 
ing consists.  Besides  this  private  study,  there  is  in 
every  town  a  house  where  the  nobility,  according  to 
ancient  custom — of  which  they  are  very  tenacious — take 
care  to.aasemble  the  youth,  to  make  them  read  the  his 
tory  of  the  country  and  the  condemnations  of  great  men 
who  have  been  put  to  death  for  their  crimes.  To  per-, 
feet  them  in  their  learning  there  are  assemblies 
kept  yearly  in  two  or  three  towns  of  each  province 
where  the  scholars  appear  to  get  employment,  either 
by  the  pen  or  by  the  sword. 

"  Parents  are  very  indulgent  to  their  children,  and  in 
return  are  much  respected  by  them.  They  depend 
upon  one  another's  good  behavior,  and  if  one  withdraws 
after  an  ill  action  the  other  does  the  like.  It  is  other, 
wise  with  the  slaves,  who  have  little  care  of  their  child- 
ren, because  they  know  they  will  be  taken  from  them  as 
a  on  as  they  are  able  to  work  or  do  any  business. 

"As  booh  as  one  dies,  his  kindred  run  about  the 
streets  shrieking  and  tearing  their  hair;  then  they  take 
special  care  to  bury  him  honorably  in  some  part  of  a 
mountain  shown  them  by  a  fortune-teller.  They  use 
two  coffins  for  every  dead  body,  being  two  or  three 
fingers  thick,  shut  close,  and  put  one  within  the  other 
to  keep  out  the  water,  painting  and  adorning  them  as 
every  one  is  able.  They  generally  bury  their  dead  in 
spring  and  autumn.  As  for  those  that  die  in  summer, 
they  put  them  into  a  thatched  hut  raised  upon  four 
stakes,  where  they  leave  them  till  rice-harvest  is  over. 
When  they  intend  to  bury  them  they  bring  them  back 
into  the  house,  and  shut  up  in  their  coffins  with  them 
their  clothes  and  some  jewels.  In  the  morning,  at  break 
of  day,  they  set  out  with  the  body,  after  a  good  repast 
and  making  merry  all  the  night.  The  bearers  sing  and 
keep  time  as  they  go,  whilst  tbe  kindred  make  the  air 
nng  with  their  cries.  Three  days  after,  the  kindred  and 
friends  of  the  party  deceased  return  to  the  grave,  where 
they  make  some  offerings,  and  then  they  eat  together 
and  are  very  merry.  The  meaner  sort  only  make  a  gravi 
five  or  six  feet  deep,  bnt  tbe  great  men  are  put  into 
stony  tombs  raised  on  a  statue  of  the  same  substance;  at 
the  bottom  whereof  is  the  name  carved,  with  the  quali- 
fications of  the  party  there  buried,  mentioning  what  em- 
ployments he  enjoyed.  Every  full  moon  tbey  out  down 
the  grass  that  grows  on  the  grave,  and  offer  new  rice 
there;  that  is  their  greatest  festival,  next  to  the  New 
Tear.  They  reckon  by  moons,  and  every  three  years 
they  add  one,  so  that  the  third  year  has  thirteen,  where- 
as the  other  two  have  but  twelve  moons  each.  They 
have  conjurers,  diviners  or  soothsayers,  who  assure  them 
whether  the  dead  are  at  rest  or  not,  and  whether  the 
place  where  they  are  buried  is  proper  for  them;  in  which 
point  they  are  so  superstitious  that  it  often  happens  they 
will  remove  them  two  or  three  times  that  they  may 
find  rest. 


"  When  the  children  have  fully  performed  the  duty 
they  owe  to  the  father  and  mother  by  means  of  this 
tedious  ceremony,  if  they  have  left  any  estate  the  eldest 
son  takes  possession  of  the  house  that  belongs  to  him, 
with  all  the  lands  depending  on  it.  The  rest  is  divided 
among  the  other  sons,  and  we  never  heard  that  the 
daughters  had  any  share,  because  the  women  carry  noth- 
ing to  their  husbands  but  their  clothes.  When  a  father 
is  fourscore  years  of  age  he  declares  himself  incapable 
of  managing  his  estate  and  resigns  it  up  to  his  children, 
who  maintain  their  father  and  always  pay  him  a  great 
deal  of  respect.  When  the  eldest  has  taken  possession 
of  tbe  estate  he  builds  a  house  at  the  public  expense  for 
bis  father  and  mother,  where  he  lodges  and  maintains 
them. 

"  Their  language,  their  way  of  writing  and  their  arith- 
metic are  very  hard  to  learn.  They  have  many  words 
to  express  the  same  thing,  and  they  sometimes  talk  fast 
and  sometimes  slow,  especially  their  learned  men  and 
great  lords.  Tbey  use  three  several  sorts  of  writing— 
the  first  and  chiefest  like  that  of  China  and  Japan, 
which  they  use  for  printing  their  books  and  for  all  pub- 
lic affairs.  The  second  is  like  the  common  writing 
among  us.  The  great  men  and  governors  use  It  to  an- 
swer petitions  and  make  notes  on  letters  of  advice,  or  the 
like;  the  commonalty  cannot  read  this  writing.  The 
third  is  more  unpolished,  and  serves  women  and  the 
common  sort.  It  is  easier  to  write  in  this  character  than 
the  others,  names  and  things  never  before  heard  of  be- 
ing noted  down  with  very  curious  fine  pencils. 

"  The  Chinese  superstition  called  Fengshuey,  (wind 
and  water),  dominates  all  Korea,  and  gives  employment 
to  crowds  of  sorcerers,  fortune-tellers  and  geomancertw 
who  fatten  upon  the  purses  of  the  people.  No  Korean 
would  think  of  building  a  house,  selecting  a  field,  gar- 
den or  tomb,  without  consulting  one  of  these  gentry. 
The  influences  of  the  spirits  are  believed  to  be  ever 
potent;  and  one  of  the  common  sights  everywhere  is 
the  pole  stuck  up  on  mound  or  house  with  its  strap  of 
bells  or  tiny  cymbals  jingled  in  the  breese  to  ward  off 
their  malign  breath.  Already  the  empty  petroleum  cans 
from  America  are  utilized  to  rout  the  goblins.  Feng- 
shuey is  the  great  national  school  of  superstition  in 
which  innumerable  professors  teach  millions  of  docile 
pupils. 

"  The  air  is  far  from  empty  to  a  Korean.  It  is  pop- 
ulous with  active  and  malignant  spirits.  Every  tree, 
mountain,  water-course,  and  even  the  kitchen  or  chim- 
ney, has  its  tutelary  genii,  who  must  be  propitiated  by 
prayer,  gifts  or  penance  in  some  form  or  another. 

"Temples  in  honor  of  Confucius  are  found  in  the 
large  cities  of  Korea.  At  the  expense  of  the  state, 
sacrifices  of  pigs,  sheep  and  goats,  are  made  by  the 
magistrate  at  particular  seasons.  The  ceremonies  are 
very  similar  to  those  practiced  by  the  Chinese  in  honor 
of  the  spirits  of  earth  and  heaven.  The  veneration  of 
forefathers,  the  burning  of  inoense  and  doing  of  homage 
to  their  tablets  are  as  universal  in  Korea  as  in  China." 


Shr  gntiu  gtt«i  &t  £rottt. 
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On  Sept.  19,  Seoul  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
Koreas  king.  It  was  the  oocaaion  of  hie  visit  to  wor- 
ship at  the  tomb  of  hia  ancestors.  His  appearance  was 
duly  announced,  and  the  streets  properly  cleansed,  so 
that  when  my  servant  returned  from  marketing  in  the 
morning  he  remarked,  "All  chosen  town  ©lean  to-day." 
Thin  had  special  reference  to  the  many  huts  and  booths 
■©rooted  temporarily  by  dealers  in  fruit  and  merchandise 
along  the  rides  of  the  main  streets.  The  royal  palaoe 
ta  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  and  the  Btreets  along 
which  the  procession  passed  are  unusually  wide  (for 
Seoul  streets),  and,  being  cleansed  from  their  filth,  they 
made  a  very  good  appearance. 

All  of  our  mission  went  to  see  Mb  majesty.  The 
.young  men  whom  we  are  teaching  English  offered  to 
get  us  «,  good  place  to  "kn  ktung"— see  sights.  We 
accepted  their  offer.  We  have  been  many  times  im- 
pressed with  the  kindness  of  the  Koreans  toward 
and  this  added  another  to  the  list.  They  secured  a 
•mall  room,  had  it  cleaned,  pat  down  nice,  dean  boards, 
took  some  of  our  chairs  to  sit  on,  and  hired  three 
soldiers.  When  we  reached  the  place,  and  the  people 
saw  foreign  ladies,  the  crowd  increased  wonderfully 
fast,  and  pressed  into  the  house  to  see  them.  The 
soldiers  were  not  regularly  armed,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  to  them,  as  well  as  to  us,  that  it  took  more  than 
their  uniform  and  "ka" — go — to  make  the  people 
"  stand  back."  They  soon  supplied  themselves  with 
good  oak  clubs,  and  by  swinging  these  faithfully  and 
using  their  lungs  frequently  they  managed  to  keep  a 
"mall  place  in  front  of  the  house  clear.  Without  their 
services  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  have 
remained  there.  Mrs.  M.  F.  Scranton  took  with  her  the 
United  States  flag,  which  we  put  up. 

While  waiting  for  the  king  one  could  not  bnt  be  im- 
pressed that  the  "  boy  of  the  street "  was  present  in  full 
foroe,  making  the  air  melodious  with  what  would  be 
equivalent  in  America  to  " lemonade "  and  "peanuts," 
and  seemingly  doing  a  brisk  business. 

Along  the  middle  of  the  street  new  earth  was  strewn. 
Every  few  minutes  some  official,  with  a  few  attendants, 
passed,  nearly  always  mounted  on  a  donkey,  which  is 
the  animal  used  by  officers  on  such  occasions.  Some  of 
these  men  had  a  very  patriarchal  appearance. 

The  procession  proper  was  headed  by  eunuchs  from 
the  royal  palace  ;  these  were  followed  by  soldiers  who 
marched  along  the  sides  and  in  the  center  of  the  street. 
A  general  of  high  rank  stopped  in  front  of  as,  and  I 
thought  he  did  it  in  honor  of  our  flag,  but  my  interpre- 
ter told  me  he  stopped  for  the  king.  The  royal  banner, 
a  large  empty  sedan  chair  and  waiters,  passed,  music 
followed  next,  the  step  became  livelier,  considerable 
rattling  of  what  to  me  was  old  iron,  but  really  the  sign 
for  silence,  the  king's  umbrella,  and  the  second  sedan 
chair  in  which  was  his  majesty.    The  chair  was  wide 


open  on  three  sides,  and  we  had  a  good  view  of  the 
king.  He  noticed  our  flag,  looked  steadfastly  at  us, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  some  bowed  slightly.  "  How 
did  he  look?"  is  the  most  natural  question.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  quiet,  intelligent,  dignified,  and  manly 
appearance. 

Lieutenant  Foulk,  our  representative  here,  once  said 
to  me  :  "  The  king's  word  is  good."  This  remark  came 
to  me  as  I  saw  the  king  to-day,  and  I  was  impressed 
that  he  was  a  man  to  do,  as  far  as  possible,  his  own 
thinking,  come  to  his  own  conclusions,  and  abide  by 
his  word.  He  believes  in  opening  his  country  to  foreign 
nations,  and  has  great  confidence  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  ordered  his  palaoe  to  be  lighted  by  the  electric 
light.  To  the  uninitiated  this  may  seem  extravagant, 
but  two  things  make  the  king's  course  clear.  He  reas- 
oned thus  :  Americans,  after  trying  everything,  from 
tallow  candles  to  electric  light,  find  the  last  the  best  and 
cheapest.  I  will  learn  from  their  experience,  and  begin 
where  they  are  now.  The  present  cost  of  lighting  the 
palace  is  simply  enormous,  caused  by  the  officials  appro- 
priating large  amounts  for  their  own  use.  They  could 
do  the  same  with  petroleum,  but  not  with  the  electric 
light.  Another  reason  is  :  China's  power  is  everything 
in  Korea,  They  have  everything  there  that  is  to  be 
had,  and  when  any  new  invention  is  suggested,  the  con- 
servatives send  to  Pekin  and  get  it.  But  the  electric 
light  cannot  be  gotten  there,  and  the  king  hopes  in  this 
way  to  teach  his  ministers  that  there  are  other  countries 
in  the  world  beside  China. 

Sunday,  Sept.  27,  the  telegraph  line  between  Seoul 
and  Chemulpo  was  opened.  This  is  the  first  line  built 
in  Korea,  and  we  are  beginning  to  feel  that  we  are  on 
the  side  of  progress.  In  the  evening  the  usual  banquet 
was  given  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  honor  of  the  event. 
Before  the  close  of  this  year  lines  in  two  other  places 
connecting  with  China  will  be  built,  so  that  by  the  year 
188B  we  shall  be  able  to  send  messages  to  the  Mission 
Rooms  in  New  York.  May  the  good  work  of  opening 
the  country  go  on  until  Korea  shall  take  her  place  in 
the  family  of  nations. 

Seoul,  Sept.  29, 1886. 


gratrslMtt  piusioiw  ia  -gctex. 

There  are  at  present  two  Protestant  Missions  in 
Korea,  one  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Pres- 
byterian Church,  the  other,  that  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  basin  Korea  three  mission- 
aries. The  "  Foreign  Missionary  "  for  September  gives 
the  following  information  respecting  their  work  : 

"Dr.  H.  N.  Allen  writes  very  hopefully  as  regards  his 
work  in  the  hospital  at  Seoul,  which  the  Government 
has  built  and  has  placed  under  his  charge,  defraying 
also  all  the  expenses  connected  with  it,  except  the  Doc- 
tor's salary.  Although,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  Chris- 
tian missions  are  not  formally  allowed,  yet  the  king  haa 
),a. zed  o, GOOglC 
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taken  a  very  advanced  step  in  buildinz  this  first  hospi- 
tal and  placing  it  wholly  under  the  control  of  one  who 
is  known  to  be  a  missionary,  accepting  also  the  services 
there  of  two  other  missionaries — Dr.  J.  W.  Herron, 
M.  D.,  and  Rev.  H.  G.  Underwood.  Dr.  Allen  has 
treated  many  of  the  nobles,  and  the  whole  royal  family. 
This  example  of  confidence  in  him  has  led  the  people  to 
an  immediate  patronage  of  the  hospital.  About  seventy 
patients  are  treated  daily.  The  sanitary  condition  of 
the  population  is  described  as  horrible,  and  Drs.  Allen 
and  Herron  are  likely  to  have  all  the  patients  they  can 
manage.  Neither  of  these  brethren,  nor  Rev.  Mr. 
Underwood,  has  as  yet  acquired  the  language  ;  but 
they  have  little  fear  that  they  will  be  forbidden  to  use 


it  in  communicating  the  truths  of  Christianity  as  bood 
as  they  are  able  to  do  so.  Already  Dr.  Allen  tells  tut  of 
his  first  lame  attempts  to  impart  Christian  hopes  to  the 
sufferers  in  his  hospital.  How  earnestly  should  the 
Church  pray  for  these  laborers  in  their  remote,  etrange 
field!" 

Dr.  Allen  writes:  "I  continue  to  treat  the  royal  family, 
and  was  yesterday  called  to  see  the  King's  mother  at 
their  summer  residence  by  the  river  side.  I  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  'Aug  pan,'  or  women's  quarters,  and  am 
safe  in  Baying  no  other  male  foreigner  ever  openly  en- 
tered one  of  these  places.  I  did  not  see  but  about  a 
square  inch  of  the  old  lady,  however.  She  was  screened 
by  curtains,  and  I  only  saw  a  part  of  her  wrist,  m  her 
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hand  was  completely  bandaged,  excepting  the  place 
where  I  was  to  feel  the  pulse." 

The  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is 
also  at  Seoul,  the  capital,  and  consists  of  Rev.  W.  B. 
Seranton,  u.  v.,  and  wife;  Rev.  H.  G.  Appenzeller  and 
wife,  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Soranton,  the  mother  of  Dr. 
Seranton, 

It  wsb  commenced  last  year,  and  the  letters  we  have 
previously  published  indicate  that  the  prospect  is  very 
encouraging  for  a  very  successful  work.  In  another 
place  will  be  found  a  concert  exercise  on  Korea,  which 
will  give  further  information  respecting  Protestant  Mis- 
sions in  Korea. 


Sen"*  (5irrlafltiu0  JSigtt. 

HO.     V1L     THS     KXFLEX     DfFLUBKCB     07     MISSIONS, 
BY  ABTBO&  T.  PlltSSOa,  D.  D. 

In  this  review  of  the  Missionary  Work,  and  its  results 
direct  and  indirect,  one  more  grand  fact  remains  to  be 
considered,  briefly,  viz:  the  rrflex  influence  of  missions 
upon  all  who  earnestly  engage  in  them,  or  support  them 
with  sympathy,  gifts  and  prayer.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  any  work  which  is  not  supremely  owned  of  God 
should  develop  such  character  in  the  workers.  The  seal 
and  sanction  of  God  is  upon  missions,  for  the  very  van- 
guard of  the  Church  is  found  in  the  heroic,  self-sacri- 
ficing sonls  who  represent  us  in  front  of  the  citadels  of 
heathenism.  These  men  and  women  are  the  foremost 
disciples  of  Christ ;  some  of  them  seem  both  to  lift 
mortals  up  and  to  bring  angels  down ;  they  realise  to 
us  the  days  of  heaven  upon  earth,  in  the  sanctity  of  their 
lives  and  the  ideality  of  their  unselfish  services. 

We  see  the  Moravians  going  into  the  lazsr  house; 
and  entering  the  leper  villages  of  Africa,  cheerfully 
isolating  themselves  from  the  "clean,"  and  identifying 
themselves  with  the  "  unclean,"  for  life,  that  they  may 
point  the  accursed  victims  of  loathsome  disease  to  him 
wbo  can  cleanse  the  leprosy  of  the  soul.  We  hear  Dober 
and  bis  co-laborers  at  St.  Thomas,  when  told  that  they 
could  not  preach  to  those  ignorant  slaves,  resolutely 
reply,  "  then  we  will  sell  ourselves  as  slaves,  and  preach 
while  we  work  by  their  aide  1 " 

We  follow  John  Eliot,  "the  Apostle  of  the  Indians," 
spending  twelve  years  in  learning  their  difficult  lan- 
guage, reducing  it  to  a  written  form,  publishing  a 
grammar,  and  writing  on  its  title  psge  that  boly  maxim 
that  has  since  passed  into  the  uninspired  Scriptures  of 
the  Church,  "Prayer  and  pains,'  through  faith  in  Christ, 
will  do  anything ; "  we  look  at  him  patiently  translating 
the  Bible  into  the  Indian  tongue,  gathering  those  rude 
children  of  the  forest  into  Christian  settlements,  and 
closing  his  fifty  years  of  toil  for  their  salvation  by 
expending  his  dying  breath  in  teaching  a  little  Indian 
child  to  read.     We  trace  the  pathetically  beautiful 


oareer  of  Adoniram  Judsoo  in  -Burma,  his  lofty  devo- 
tion to  principle,  and  bis  entire  consecration  to  Christ 
and  to  souls,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  even  Theodore 
Parker  should  declare  that  that  "if  modern  missionary 
enterprise  had  done  no  more  than  produce  one  Adoni- 
ram Judson  it  were  worth  all  it  cost." 

We  need  not  look  far  from  home  for  a  shining  illus- 
tration of  the  transfiguring  power  of  the  spirit  of 
missions.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  all  Christian 
history  the  spirit  of  a  seraph  has  ever  burned  inahuman 
body  more  certainly  than  in  David  Brainerd.  Dying  in 
his  thirtieth  year,  a  long  life  of  holy  toil  was  condensed 
into  the  Jour  years  of  his  apostolic  life.  We  see  him, 
in  the  solitude  of  the  forest,  praying  for  the  red  man  ; 
in  his  lonely  log  hut,  barring  his  door  to  keep  out  wolf 
and  bear,  seated  near  his  lighted  torch,  after  a  weari- 
some day,  that  he  may  read  the  Word  of  God,  or  record 
the  Lord's  dealing  with  him;  suffering  pangs  of  hunger, 
exposing  his  delicate  frame  to  sight  chills  and  stormy 
winds,  sleeping  on  the  ground,  or  climbing  a  tree  for 
safety  from  wild  beasts;  and  through  all  this  experience 
only  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  that  I  were  a  flame  of  fire  in  the 
Lord's  service  I  Oh,  that  I  were  spirit  that  I  might  be 
more  active  for  God  1 "  And  Brainerd  is  but  one  of  the 
mighty  host  of  missionary  martyrs.  We  look  at  such 
lives  as  these  and  we  are  compelled  to  feel  that  a  work 
that  demands  such  consecration,  and  develops  such 
Christlike  devotion  and  heroism,  must  be  especially  the 
Work  of  God. 

The  more  disciples,  at  home  and  abroad,  become  per- 
vaded with  this  spirit  of  missions,  the  more  is  all  the 
glory  of  the  apostolic  Church  again  revived.  This  holy 
labor  for  souls  develops  apostolic  unity :  for  as  Maoaulay 
well  observes,  "When  men  worship  a  cow,  the  differ- 
ences between  evangelical  Christians  dwindle  into  insig- 
nificance." Sectarian  lines  disappear  as,  in  presence  of 
a  united  and  gigantic  army  of  foes,  the  ranks  of  disci- 
ples draw  closely  together  for  one  onset  in  solid  column 
to  piercatbe  very  center  of  the  enemy  and  turn  their 
staggering  wings. 

Even  the  churches  at  home  feel  the  reaction  of  mis- 
sionary effort.  The  Revivals  of  the  last  century  gave 
birth  to  missionary  societies,  and  the  missionary  labors 
of  this  century  have  stimulated  revivals.  It  might  be 
thought  that  foreign  missions  would  draw  away  funds 
and  energies  fro«n  Home  Work  ;  on  the  contrary,  organ- 
ized efforts  for  the  Home  fields  have  actually  followed 
the  others,  and  been  quickened  by  them.  There  were 
no  Sunday  schools  till  just  before  the  spirit  of  missions 
was  kindled,  and  they  have  multiplied  with  incredible 
rapidity  since.  When  relapse  into  barbarism  threatened 
the  converted  Hawaiians,  they  bad  to  resort  to  missions 
to  the  still  pagan  groups  near  by  to  keep  themselves 
from  practical  apostasy  ;  and  this  was  the  actual  origin 
of  the  mission  to  the  Marquesas  isles  I 

And  so,  side  by  side  with  the  culture  of  the  spirit  of 
world-wide  missions  and  their  zealous  prosecution,  we 
find  the  culture  of  charity,  unity,  and  apostolic  piety  at 
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home,  and  the  prosecution  of  all  work  in  the  regions 
immediately  about  ue.  The  old  Arab  proverb  it  illus- 
trated ;  "  the  water  poured  on  the  roots  of  the  ooooannt 
tree  comes  back  to  ua  in  the  sweetened  milk  of  the 
ooooannt  that  falls  from  the  top."  The  streams  poured 
into  the  arid  desert  field  of  missions  return  on  the 
■churches  in  heavenly  showers. 

But  we  hare  no  adequate  space  at  present  for  the 
farther  expansion  of  this  thrilling  theme.  Let  me  close 
this  series  of  papers  with  a  few  emphatic  words.  The 
JuUneaa  of  the  timet  ho*  surely  come  for  the  lost  great 
■cnuade  against  the  powers  of  Darkness.  Everything 
is  providentially  ripe  and  ready.  Nearly  fourscore 
missionary  societies  enclose  the  globe  in  their  golden 
network.  The  walls  of  nations  lie  flat,  and  challenge  as 
to  move  from  every  quarter,  and  move  together  and  at 
once,  and  take  the  very  capitals  and  centers  of  Satan's 
dominion.  The  Word  of  God  may  be  bad  in  every  lead- 
ing tongue,  and  the  miracle  of  Babel  is  reversed  and  the 
miraole  of  Penteoost  oryBtalised  into  permanence  !  The 
coffers  of  disciples  eontain  wealth  so  vast,  that  a  tithe  of 
it  would  furnish  all  the  funds  for  a  world's  evangeliza- 
tion ;  and  the  numbers  of  disciples  are  so  vast  that  a 
tithe  of  them  would  give  one  missionary  to  every  one 
hundred  of  the  population  of  the  globe.  Time  and 
space  are  practically  annihilated  and  all  nations  are 
neighbors.  And  in  addition  to  all,  from  out  the  shining 
pillar  of  a  luminous  and  leading  Providence  rings  oat 
the  trumpet  voice  of  God,  bidding  us  "  go  forward/  " 

What  opportunity  and  what  inspiration  !  Wa  need 
only  organization  and  consecration  to  carry  dismay  and 
defeat  to  the  allied  powers  of  hell.  Wm.  Carey's  grand 
motto  of  1792  should  be  emblazoned  on  the  banners  of 
a  Church  that  gathers  all  her  hosts  for  one  final,  resolute 
and  overwhelming  charge:  "Expect  gbeat  things 
fbom  God.  Attempt  great  things  fob  God."  All 
around  the  signs  are  appearing  which  indicate,  to  him 
who  watches,  that  a  more  momentous  era  is  at  hand 
than  historic  pen  ever  chronicled,  or  artistic  pencil  ever 
illustrated. 

Dr.  Anderson  said  with  sadness,  "the  grand  defect  in 
the  practical  Christianity  of  oar  age  is,  that  it  does  not 
respond  as  it  should  to  the  call  of  God's  Providence." 
Let  us  roll  away  that  stone  of  reproach,  and  it  shall  be 
our  privilege  to  behold,  issuing  forth  from  the  sepulchre 
of  old  but  dead  faiths,  nations  now  hopelessly  entombed ; 
we  shall  see  them,  at  the  sound  of  the  Word  of  Life, 
come  forth,  to  east  off  the  cerements  of  idolatry  and 
superstition,  and  to  be  clothed  with  the  white  robe  of 
the  saints. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Tlllaa-e  la  Hindustan. 

BV  BBV.  JAMBS  MtTDaX. 

The  rural  scenes  of  any  land  are  those  which  best 
express  its  most  characteristic  life.  Cities  are  much  the 
same  everywhere.  It  is  in  the  country  that  the  pecu- 
liarities of  a  people  come  oat  most  strongly,  and  that 
the  heart  of  a  nation  is  revealed. 


Since  returning  to  this  fair  land  of  the  West,  and 
surveying  afresh  some  of  its  many  attractive  spots  nod 
regions,  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  immense 
contrast  between  what  one  sees  on  every  side  here,  and 
the  general  aspect  in  India.  What  may  be  called  the 
countryside  is  totally  different  in  the  two  places.  I  wish 
it  could  be  placed  distinctly  before  the  readers  of  this 
periodical. 

There,  setting-aside  the  river  bottoms  where  are  often 
fertile  fields  and  dense  vegetation,  the  most  frequent 
feature*  are  desolate  plains,  treeless  wastes,  wide  tracts 
of  solitude  and  poverty-stricken  villages.  Both  in 
North  and  South  India,  as  the  visitor  is  carried  along 
day  after  day  by  the  iron  bone,  he  is  painfully  struck 
with  the  nakedness  and  emptiness  of  the  land,  the  air  of 
decay  and  neglect,  the  lack  of  signs  of  thrift  and  enter- 
prise, and  the  monotonous  flatness  of  the  scenery. 

But,  perhaps,  strangest  of  all  strange  things,  and  oer- 
taioly  most  typical  of  all  that  makes  the  country  what 
it  is,  are  the  villages.  Can  they  be  described  ?  They 
are  very  numerous,  not  far  from  500,000;  and  very  much 
alike,  so  that  he  who  has  seen  one  has  seen  about  all. 

The  unit  of  the  village,  so  to  speak,  is  the  compound, 
a  piece  of  ground  perhaps  two  or  three  rods  square,  en- 
closed by  a  high  mud  walL  Within  this  are  one  or  more 
mud  huts,  the  number  varying  with  the  wealth  of  the 
owner,  placed  against  the  wall  so  as  to  leave  a  space  or 
court-yard  open  to  the  sky  in  the  center.  Each  of  these 
huts  is  a  single  room  some  twenty  feet  by  ten,  low  in 
the  roof,  covered  by  a  thatch  of  grass,  without  windows 
or  chimney,  and  with  but  a  single  door.  The  floor  is  of 
earth — there  is  no  word  in  the  Hindustani  language  to 
express  a  wooden  floor,  the  same  word  that  meaoa 
ground  stands  for  floor  alio. 

The  furniture  is  of  the  simplest  description.  Grass 
mats  upon  the  ground,  or  rude  bedsteads  composed  of 
/our  low  posts  and  side  pieoea  between  which  grass 
cords  are  strung,  serve  for  sleeping.  A  very  few  braes 
and  earthen  vessels  answer  for  cooking  and  eating  pur- 
poses. Fingers  take  the  plaoe  of  knives  and  forks,  and 
since  all  dip  into  one  central  receptacle  there  is  no  need 
for  a  variety  of  dishes.  There  will  be,  perhaps,  a  pestle 
and  mortar  for  husking  rice,  a  hand-mill  of  two  stoaea 
for  grinding  grain,  a  box  for  clothing  or  other  valu- 
ables, and  a  hoogga  or  long  pipe,  for  even  the  poorest 
smoke  tobacco. 

If  there  are  a  number  of  huts  in  the  compound,  indi- 
cating that  the  owner  is  well-to-do,  one  will  be  for  the 
women  and  children,  one  for  the  kitchen,  one  for  the 
store-room,  one  for  cattle,  one  for  a  son's  family,  eta 
But,  as  a  rule,  there  is  only  one  hot,  and  this  must  do 
duty  for  everything. 

The  village  consists  of  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  of 
these  compounds  pretty  closely  huddled  together,  with 
little  pretence  to  order.  Wall  joins  to  wall,  so  that  the 
outside  of  the  village  next  the  fields  presents  in  most 
directions  a  continuous  barrier.  Narrow  lanes,  with  an 
occasional   wider  street,  wind  about   miscellaneously. 
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Single  trees  bare  and  there  scattered  among  the  booses 
throw  •  pleasing  shade.  And  a  grove,  usual!  j  of 
mango,  is  nearly  always  preserved  close  by  without  the 
walls,  lending  variety  to  the  scene  and  answering  a  num- 
ber of  useful  purposes. 

There  is  also  oommonly  a  large  tank,  sometimes  mere 
than  one,  formed  when  the  earth  was  taken  out,  for 
building  one*  village,  and  kept,  in  ordinary  seasons,  more 
or  lean  full  of  water  and  mod.  Here  the  people  wash 
both  themselves  and  their  clothing,  here  the  cattle  come 
to  drink,  and  here  the  huge,  ungainly,  black  buffaloes 
love  to  be  immersed.  In  the  court  yards  of  the  houses, 
or  near  by,  stand  the  carts  and  cattle  and  primitive 
ploughs.  Cow-dung  cakes,  the  common  fuel,  lie  about 
heaped  in  piles,  or  spread  to  dry  in  the  son,  or  plastered 
for  the  same  purpose  against  the  mad  walls,  and  bearing 
very  distinctly  the  impress  of  the  hand  that  has  stuck  it 
there.  Naked  babies  and  small  children  likewise  nude, 
play  merrily  about  after  the  fashion  of  their  kind  the 
world  over.  Some  wild  creepers  or  vines  perhaps 
clamber  over  the  weather-worn  thatched  roofs,  and  give 
a  touoh  of  brightness  to  the  otherwise  dingy  back- 
ground. 

Here  and  there  a  well,  not  too  clean,  supplies  the  in- 
dispensable water,  and  furnishes  also  to  the  women,  as 
they  come  with  leather  bucket  and  rope  to  draw,  a  con- 
venient place  for  gossip.  Perhaps  at  the  foot  of  some 
peepul  tree,  or  in  a  small  cheap  temple,  stands  an  idol 
smeared  with  red  and  surrounded  with  offerings  of  rice 
or  flowers. 

Possibly  one  but  contains  an  apology  for  a  school,  one 
is  set  spart  for  a  kind  of  traveller's  rest-house  or  village 
meeting  place,  and  there  may  be  one  or  two  used  as 
shops  where  a  few  necessities  are  sold.  But  usually 
people  go  to  purchase  on  stated  market  days  to  the 
bataar  or  market  plaoe  in  some  oeotral  spot  that  accom- 
modates a  number  of  villages.  It  is  at  such  places,  too, 
that  the  potter,  the  blacksmith,  and  the  carpenter  ply 
their  vocations. 

Snob  is  the  Hindustani  village,  surrounded,  we  should 
not  fail  to  add,  invariably  on  all  sides,  without  the  walls, 
by  the  level  fields,  separated  from  each  other  by  low 
ridges  of  earth  and  most  carefully  cultivated. 

It  is  among  these  villages  that  the  missionary  finds 
his  beet  chance  of  telling  "  the  old,  old  story  of  Jesus 
and  his  love."  It  is  these  villages  that  yield  nearly  all 
the  converts.  Instead  of  the  country  districts  being  the 
ones  most  emphatically  "  pagan  "  and  "  heathen,"  as  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  in 
India  Christianity  seems  likely  to  win  in  them  its  chief 
trophies.  Hence  we  have  attempted  this  description  of 
their  chief  features,  which  will  serve,  we  hope,  to  make 
them  better  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Gospel  in 
ail  Lamm. 

WhiHnnitte,  Mats. 

The  above  account  of  a  village  in  India  ought  to  in- 
crease our  Interest  in  its  people,  and  onr  desire  to  give 
them  the  gospel. 


gait*  en  galtx. 

BT   BKV.   JOSEPH   H.    GILL. 

I  have  been  asked  about  books  on  India.  An  intend' 
ing  missionary  to  India  should  have  at  least  a  few  books 
on  the  country  well  read  before  leaving  home.  These 
are  possibly  not  what  others  would  recommend,  but  I 
give  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

"  Hunter's  Brief  History  of  the  Indian  People." 

"  Wheeler's  Short  History  of  India." 

"  Robson's  Hinduism  in  its  Relation  to  Christianity." 

"  Sell's  Faith  of  Islam." 

These  four  books  are  part  of  a  missionary's  five  years 
course  of  study  in  the  North  India  Conference. 

"  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  India,"  by  Rev. 
M.  A.  Sherring,  published  by  Trubner  <fc  Co.,  of  London. 
Revised  Edition — one  vol. 

"Hinduism,"  by  Honier  Williams. 

"  The  Quran,"  its  composition  and  teaching  by  Sir 
William  Mnir. 

The  latter  two  books  are  small  manuals  costing  less 
than  one  dollar,  but  are  by  master  hands.  (William's 
"  Hinduism"  is  worth  committing  to  memory).  These 
are  but  two  of  a  series  of  six  hooks  on  new  Christian 
religious  systems — all  valuable. 

"My  Missionary  Apprenticeship,"  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Thoburn,  d.  v.,  of  Calcutta,  for  sale  by  Phillips  & 
Hunt,  New  York,  and  "  The  Life  of  Alexander  Duff, 
i).  d,,"  published  by  the  American  Tract  Society  in 
one  vol,  are  very  valuable  biographical  books  full  of 
interest,  inspiration  and  information. 

A  list  of  "Books  on  India,"  comprising  some  forty* 
five  different  authors  may  be  found  in  the  "  Manual  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  April,  1862," 
probably  still  obtainable  from  Phillips  &  Hunt. — (The 
same  periodical  for  October,  1681,  bad  a  valuable  list  of 
"  Books  on  China,") 

A  missionary  candidate  would  find  much  of  value  in 
our  India  newspapers  and  magasines.  "The  India 
Witness  "  and  "  The  Bombay  Guardian,"  are  well  edited 
weekly  papers  costing  about  five  dollarsa  year  and  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  bnt  fully  representing  general  mission  matters. 

"The  Indian  Evangelical  Review,"  Calcutta,  and 
"The  Christian  College  Magazine,"  Madras,  are  able 
reviews  full  of  mission  topics. 

The  Tract  Society  at  any  of  the  following  cities  will 
send  catalogues  of  books  and  periodicals  if  applied  to 
on  a  foreign  Post  Card— Calcutta,  Bombay,  Allahabad, 
Lahore,  Madras — much  information  may  thus  be 
obtained 

The  several  reports  of  the  "Decennial  Missionary 
Conferences  "  held  every  decade  by  the  United  Protest- 
ant Missionaries  are  extremely  valuable  for  their  treat- 
ment of  every  live  topia  oonneoted  with  the  practical 
working  of  the  field.  None  is  more  valuable  than  the 
last  published  in  Calcutta  by  the  Baptist  Mission  Press, 
and  costing  about  $1.50. 


IS 
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Buddhist  Priests  In  Burma. 

BY  BET.  J.  B.   BOH1XS0M. 

Occasionally  oar  Methodist  Sunday  School  in  Ban- 
goon  is  graced  with  the  presence  of  two  or  more  poong- 
yees, who  appear  to  greatly  enjoy  the  singing  of  onr 
one  hundred  and  twenty  bright  boys  and  girls.  They 
do  not  understand  a  word  that  is  said  or  sung,  but  the 
sight  is  so  novel  and  altogether  different  from  anything 
they  ever  witness  in  connection  with  their  own  religion, 
that  their  attention  is  riveted  while  they  remain. 

A  poongyee,  or  Buddhist  priest,  is  easily  recognized 
by  his  shaven,  uncovered  head  and  loosely- fitting,  bright 
yellow  robe.  He  cannot  dig,  but  he  is  not  ashamed  to 
beg.  Every  morning  the  poongyees  start  out  on  their 
begging  rounds,  carrying  their  bowls,  into  which  the 
people  put  bandfuls  of  rice.  They  are  forbidden  to  re- 
oeive  money,  and  the  most  honored  and  exalted  are 
under  obligation  to  beg  their  daily  food;  but  they  must 
never  ask  for  anything. 

To  beg  with  the  tongne  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
order,  and  bo  also  is  working  with  tbe  hands.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  partake  of  food  after  the  noonday 
hour,  aud  the  drinking  water  used  by  them  mnst  always 
be  carefully  strained,  lest  life  should  be  destroyed, 
which,  to  them,  is  heinous  sin. 

Poongyees  are  not  priests  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
priests  of  other  religions,  say  of  Hinduism  or  Boman 
Catholicism.  Buddhism  knows  nothing  of  a  personal 
God  to  be  propitiated,  prayed  to,  worshiped,  loved  or 
feared;  hence  the  people  do  not  feel  any  need  of  the 
offices  of  a  priest  or  minister  to  intercede  for  or  guide 
them  in  the  way  of  salvation.  Tbe  poongyees  are  in  no 
sense  ministers  of  religion.  Their  principal  business, 
indeed  their  only  business,  is  to  live  meritoriously  and 
seek  their  own  deliverance  out  of  a  cumbersome  state 
of  consciousness  into  a  state  of  nothingness,  so  to  be 
forever  free  from  thought,  desire,  and  the  possibility  of 
knowing  or  feeling  anything. 

The  presence  of  priests,  therefore,  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary at  Buddhist  marriages  and  funerals,  or  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  pagodas,  eta  They  are  under  no  obligation 
to  study  homiletics,  for  they  have  no  sermons  to  prepare 
or  preach.  Nor  are  they  liable  to  be  roused  at  all  hours 
of  the  night  to  visit  the  dying,  as  Christian  ministers 
often  are.  They  have  no  responsibility  whatever  for 
the  souls  of  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  offices  usually  pertaining 
to  the  priesthood  have  no  place  in  Buddhism,  the 
poongyees  are  held  in  high  honor  by  tbe  people.  They 
are  exempt  from  all  pains  and  penalties  of  civil  and 
criminal  law,  and  their  persons  are  held  sacred  and  in- 
violable. Of  course  British  law,  which,  theoretically  at 
least,  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  makes  no  scruple  of 
dealing  out  justice  to  poongyees  as  well  as  to  ordinary 
mortals. 

Bat  in  Upper,  or  non- British,  Burma,  much  reverence 
is  paid  to  the  priests  ;  women  kneel  on  the  roadside  and 
men  make  lowly  obeisance  when  one  of  the  mendicant 


fraternity  passes.  At  funerals  and  on  festival  occasions 
many  and  costly  presents  are  made  to  the  poongyees  ; 
the  rich  citizens  vie  with  each  other  in  building  Kyonsgs 
or  Monasteries  for  them;  and  high  officials  are  ever 
ready  to  do  homage  to  them.  Under  J  British  mlejtlieir 
influence  will  be  lessened. 

Poongyees  are  the  recognised,  ex-officio  instructors  of 
Buddhist  youths,  but  they  confine  all  their  efforts  to  tbe 
boys,  quite  willing  to  leave  tbe  girls  in  the  darkest  ig- 
norance.  Probably  a  larger  percentage  of  Barman 
boys  can  read  and  write  than  of  the  boys  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Primary  education  is  an  integral 
part  of  tbe  Buddhist  religion.  There  are  no  absolutely 
nnleamed  Buddhiats,  for  every  boy  is  taught  to  read 
and  write.  Here  in  Burma  every  Burmese  village  has 
its  poongyee  kyouog  (whatever  else  it  may  or  may  not 
have),  which  is  open  to  boys  of  all  classes,  and  in  which 
they  may  learn  to  read  and  write  their  vernacular  with- 
out charge. 

A  few  months  ago  two  young  Banish  missionaries 
arrived  at  Rangoon  with  the  object  of  proceeding  to  the 
hill  country  to  engage  in  work  among  the  wild  Red 
Karens.  Remaining  in  Rangoon  while  the  selection  of 
a  field  of  labor  and  other  preparatory  matters  were 
being  settled,  they  expressed  a  desire  to  gain  some 
knowledge,  however  Blight,  of  Burmese.  So  I  took 
them  over  to  the  Kyoung  (monaatry),  near  onr  girls' 
school,  and  after  our  desire  was  made  known  to  the  head 
poongyee,  had  the  pleasure  of  enrolling  the  two  Danes 
as  pnpils. 

Day  after  day  for  a  few  weeks  they  squatted  on  the 
floor  after  the  manner  of  Burman  school  boys,  and  re- 
ceived kindly  attention  from  all  the  inmates  of  the 
Kyonng,  except,  perhaps,  the  many  pariah  dogs  which 
infest  that  as  they  do  all  other  Kyoungs  in  tbe  country. 
Id  broaching  the  question  of  remuneration  to  the  poong- 
yee, we  were  frankly  informed  that  while  he  would  not 
ask  for  anything  and  could  not  aocept  money,  he  bad 
no  objection  whatever  to  a  present  of  a  cloth,  which  was 
accordingly  given  him. 

With  the  single  exception  of  tbe  instruction  that  they 
impart,  I  know  of  no  more  useless  and  apparently  in- 
dolent class  of  men  than  Buddhist  priests.  Their  in- 
fluence over  the  masses,  such  as  it  is,  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  least  on  the  wane.  They  are  a  formidable  bar- 
rier in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  as  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance  when  it  is  remembered  that  tbe  entire 
male  youth  of  the  population  are  obliged  to  pass 
through  their  hands. 

Yet  missionaries  occasionally  report  oases  of  the  con- 
version of  poongyees,  some  of  whom  have  taken  rank  a* 
faithful  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  The  conflict  with 
Buddhism  is  not  likely  to  be  a  abort  or  easy  one;  but 
sooner  or  later  the  sceptre  now  wielded  by  the  "  Light 
of  Asia  "  over  so  many  millions  of  souls  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  our  glorious  King  Jesus,  the  "Light  of  the 
World." 

Rangoon,  Burma. 

Digit  zed  by  VjUW  LC- 
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Tai  Sin  Shi,  the  Yeteran  Chinese  Christian. 


BT   KB?.  T.  0.  HART. 


Mr.  Tai  Sin  Shi,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  in  the  viceregal  city  of  Nankin,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
tl»©  reign  of  Tao  Kwan,  1826  a,  d.,  consequently  being 
now  69  years  of  age. 

Hia  father  was  a  satin  merchant,  and  resided  to  the 
out  of  the  Poroelain  Tower,  upon  the  bank  of  the  little 
river  which  flows  from  the  romantic  mountains,  whose 
verdant  peaks  are  diseernable  some  fifty  miles  southeast 
of  the  city.  Here,  upon  the  banks  of  the  little  stream, 
he  passed  eighteen  j)fj>is  fifty-nine  years. 


His  father  was  a  man  of  some  means  and  kept  him 
school  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old.     From  this  time 
till  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  aided  his  father 
in  the  satin  business.     He  was  married  at  24. 

During  the  great  Tai  Pin  rebellion  ho  led  a  very  event- 
ful life,  going  from  city  to  city  prosecuting  his  business 
with  indifferent  success.  He  remembers,  and  relates  with 
great  animation  his  first  sight  of  the  English  sailors  from 
the  ships  of  war,  which  came  to  Nankin  in  1842,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  to  ezecnte  a  treaty 
with  the  Imperial  government. 

He  passed  three  years  during  the  rebellion,  while  Nan- 
kin  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  at  the  rich  and  popu- 
lous oity  of  Soochow,  two  years  at  Sungkiang,  from 
thence  he  went  to  Tsungmin,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  satin.  The  product  of  his  looms  he  took 
to  the  foreign  mart  of  Shanghai  for  sale. 

Here  he  strolled  like  many  other  strangers  into  a  Chris- 


tian chapel  and  heard  the  Gospel.  The  following  year  he 
was  converted,  and  settled  himself  in  Shanghai  He  was 
now  38  years  old,  a  fine,  robust,  manly  Chinaman,  intel- 
ligent, and  of  no  little  talent  as  a  Chinese  scholar. 

He  became  acquainted  with  A.  Wylie,  Esq.,  agent  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  was  engaged 
by  him  to  proceed  to  the  Province  of  Kiangsi  to  sell  the 
Scriptures.  This  was  in  1864,  soon  after  Kiukiang,  its 
river  port,  was  opened  to  foreign  trade. 

The  province,  np  to  that  time,  was  unbroken  territory; 
it  had  73  bsien  cities,  and  several  populous  trading  cities, 
which  had  not  been  entered  by  preacher  or  colporteur. 
The  Bible  was  an  unknown  book.  The  twenty-six  mil 
lions  of  souls  computed  to  dwell  within  the  jurisdiction" 
of  those  cities  had  not  looked  upon  the  precious  Word 
of  Life,  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  an  unknown 
sound. 

It  took  considerable  pluck  in  a  native  to  traverse  this 
most  conservative,  most  hostile  province  to  Christianity, 
and  present  to  tfae  people  books  which  contained  those 
doctrines  which  they  so  much  hated. 

With  a  large  supply  of  books  contained  in  boxes,  he 
sailed  up  the  lake  and  its  tributaries,  into  all  parts  of 
the  extensive  territory,  selling  the  Word.  Success 
crowned  his  efforts  until  he  reached  the  great  oity  of 
Kan  Chao,  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  province,  600 
miles  from  where  he  commenced  his  journey  (Kiukiang.) 
Here  he  met  with  open  hostility,  his  books  were  de- 
stroyed, his  boat  was  broken  up,  his  personal  effects 
looted,  and  he  was  driven  out  without  money  or  friends. 
He  found  his  way  back  to  Kiukiang. 

Soon  after  this  he  engaged  himself  to  foreigners  in  the 
Customs  as  a  personal  teacher,  in  which  avocation  he  be- 
came quite  famous. 

In  1868,  when  our  mission  was  established,  we  found 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  living  a  consistent  Chris- 
tian life.  For  some  time  he  aided  as  a  teacher,  and 
preached  Sundays,  and  led  prayer  meetings,  and  was 
made  a  class  leader. 

From  that  time  to  this  be  has  resided  at  Kiukiang  and 
has  rendered  good  service  to  oar  mission  in  very  many 
ways.  He  has  been  aloeal  preaoher  for  many  years  and 
has  magnified  his  office.  He  has  never  refused  any  duties 
which  the  mission  has  seen  fit  to  assign  him. 

He  was  elected  to  local  deacon's  orders  in  1883,  but 
was  not  able  to  go  to  Fooohow  for  ordination.  At  our 
annual  meeting  in  1884,  which  was  held  in  Shanghai,  the 
old  gentleman  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Wiley. 

It  was  unsought  by  him,  but  nevertheless  greatly  ap- 
preciated, as  his  beaming  face  testified.  Although  fio 
years  of  age,  he  is  an  incessant  worker,  preaching  upon 
Sundays,  teaching  in  the  college  during  the  week  and  a 
regular  cateohist  to  the  day  schools. 

He  has  also  aided  us  materially  in  acquiring  land  for 
the  hospital  in  Nankin.     May  we  ask  the  prayers  of  the 
home  Church  for  a  veteran  warrior  for  Christ  in  this  land 
where  it  means  something  to  be  a  true  Christian? 
Nankin,  China. 
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GUBHWAL  REYIS1TED. 

BT     RET.   J.    H.    GILL. 
1.      ON  TH»  HOAD. 

From  Bareilly  to  Najibabad  U  a  distance  fay  the 
Oudh  &  Rohilkhund  railway  of  about  125  miles.  I 
left  B.  on  Friday,  11th  of  September,  and  readied  my 
destination  at  3  i,  «.  on  the  1 2th.  The  railway  to  thii 
city  haa  only  been  finished  a  few  montbi.  From  Naji- 
babad  to  Kotdwera,  (the  soutbermost  limit  of  Ourhwal) 
is  only  fifteen  miles.  If  ever  before  had  we  snoh  com- 
fort in  traveling  in  these  parts,  and  we  have  journeyed 
by  "  bail  gari "  (slow  bullock  cart),  by  "  baile  "  (fast 
bollock  cart),  by  dooley  (palanquin)  and  by  saddle. 

Sitting  in  a  comfortable  railway  car  as  we  rolled 
through  the  Bijinour  district  we  distinctly  called  to 
mind  die  time  when  over  the  same  ground  in  the  rainy 
season  the  floods  of  the  Ganges  extended.  On  every 
side  of  ns  was  water  like  a  little  sea  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  Often  the  road  was  only  kept  by  the  aid 
of  the  shade  trees  on  its  margin,  and  the  dooley  bearers 
betimes  had  to  put  their  shoulders  underneath  the  doo- 
ley, leaving  the  pole  high  in  the  air.  When  the  weather 
was  dry  the  march  was  always  long  and  tedious.  But 
these  days  are  past,  let  us  hope,  forever. 

The  railway  intended  to  be  a  highway  for  commerce 
and  a  military  road  for  the  British  soldier  is  also,  as 
Providence  ever  orders  it,  a  path  for  the  feet  of  him 
that  bringeth  glad  tidings,  that  publi ah eth salvation.  I 
spent  the  Sabbath  at  Najibabad  and  held  several  services 
with  the  brethren  there.  At  Sacrament  some  fifteen 
persons  united  with  us  in  the  solemn  service  and  all 
afterwards  spoke  in  the  Love  Feast.  The  chapel  was 
crowded  at  Sunday  school  and  at  the  preaching  service 
— over  100  persons  being  present. 

An  inquirer  was  introduced  to  me  here  who,  while  I 
stayed,  came  to  talk  with  me  several  times.  The  last 
time  he  brought  in  his  hand  a  book  which  on  noticing 
I  inquired  about  its  contents.  Its  name  was  "  The 
Graces  of  the  Devil "  (Farailat  Shaitan)  and  it  was  in 
lithograph  Urdu  and  printed  at  the  Gyan  Press  Lodiana. 
My  inquirer  did  not  turn  out  to  be  a  hopeful  character. 
The  talk  I  bad  with  him  and  several  of  his  friends 
showed  plainly  they  were  not  anxiously  seeking  instruc- 
tion bat  were  ready  to  dispute  and  argue  on  any  relig- 
ions topic. 

Among  my  visitors  here  was  a  clerk  from  the  native 
magistrate's  office,  named  Kanbhiyerlal,  a  young  Hindoo, 
an  alumnus  of  our  Mission  School  at  Moradabad,  He 
seemed  very  glad  to  see  me  and  brought  his  little  son 
of  eight  years  to  pay  his  aalam.  This  young  man  has 
passed  the  Calcutta  University  entrance  course  and  tells 
me  he  still  betimes  reads  the  Bible. 

The  native  doctor  here  in  charge  of  the  Government 
Hospital  also  called.  He  proved  to  be  an  old  soldier 
who  had  served  his  Queen  Empress  as  a  cavalryman 
with  a  detachment  doing  duty  in  the  Red  Sea.  He 
talked  intelligently  of  Abyssinia  and  Egypt,  and  of  the 
state  of  the  oonntry  there.     His  medioal  knowledge  he 


received  at  Calcutta  before  be  joined  the  army,  and  now 
he  gets  a  pension. 

Najibabad  is  entirely  a  native  city  and  derives  import' 
anoe  from  two  facte — one  that  it  ia  on  the  muoh  fre- 
quented pilgrimage  routes  to  nurdivar — the  other  that 
it  is  the  nearest  mart  of  trade  to  the  Gnrhwal  hills  sod 
hither  a  great  deal  of  trade  (snoh  as  it  ia)  centers.  The 
bankers  and  principal  merchants  of  Srinagw  Gnrhwal 
were  originally  merchants  of  this  city.  A  few  build- 
ings of  comparatively  pataoial  dimensions  bear  witness 
to  a  condition  of  things  now  past  and  gone.  The  rail- 
way, however,  promises  to  bring  in  better  days,  and  it 

rumored  that  sanitaria  for  railway  official*  and  bar- 
racks for  troops  will  shortly  be  located  on  the  foothills 
of  the  Himalayas  almost  in  sight  from  this  place.  This 
means  a  revival  of  business  for  Najibabad  and  opportu- 
nities for  service  to  hosts  of  poor  Gnrhwalees. 

Our  Mission  is  the  only  one  here  and  has  the  only 
English  school.  The  native  brother  in  charge  is  a  local 
deacon,  Rev.  Benjamin  McGregor,  who  has  maintained 
an  enviable  reputation  here  for  fifteen  years.  He  wan 
educated  in  the  La  Martineu  school  in  Lncknow  and 
expects  this  year  to  join  our  Annual  Conference. 

During  a  former  visit  I  was  muoh  gratified  in  seeing; 
a  blind  convert,  a  boy,  reading  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew 
in  his  own  language  from  a  book  with  raised  letters. 
The  shape  of  the  letters  was  like  short-hand  characters, 
and  the  invention  was  that  of  a  godly  English  officer. 
The  boy's  teacher  was  Sister  McGregor,  who  used  to  be 
a  Bareilly  orphanage  girl.  (By  the  way  several  blind 
girls  at  Bareilly  are  now  learning  to  read.)  Alas,  in  the 
interim  some  wiley  Mohammedan  relatives  had  led  away 
the  blind  convert  and  made  him  a  Mohammedan  again. 

Our  mission  has  a  nice  bit  of  property  in  the  heart  of 
Najibabad.  It  has  been  extended  since  my  last  visit 
by  the  addition  of  a  piece  of  ground  once  occupied  by  a 
smithy.  This  is  now  gone  and  the  whole  surrounded  by 
a  substantial  brick  wall.  The  school  bouse  (whose 
main  room  also  answers  for  a  chapel)  was  built  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Jackson,  It  is  very  commodious  and  substantial, 
with  four  good  class  rooms  surrounding  the  chapel. 
The  plastering,  long  postponed  for  want  of  funds,  was 
lately  completed,  and  now  it  promises  to  be  servioable 
for  generations  to  come. 

I  visited  here  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  tbe  grave 
of  a  Christian  hermit.  He  died  but  a  short  time  ago  all 
alone  in  his  but.  After  bis  baptism  he  tried  to  give  np 
the  life  of  a  devotee,  but  by  a  strange  fascination  be 
was  drawn  back  to  it  and  the  people  continued  to  feed 
him,  though  they  knew  him  to  be  a  Christian.  The 
money  and  property  he  possessed  at  death  yielded  suf- 
ficient to  bury  him  decently  and  to  build  a  brick  tomb, 
but  his  Christian  influence  never  amounted  to  mnch. 
There  are  but  three  or  four  Christian  families  in 
Najibabad. 

Before  daybreak  Monday  morning  I  was  at  the  rail- 
way station  here  waiting  for  the  rest  of  our  party  to 
arrive.     We  got  a  little  wood  and  made  a  fire  between 
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As  we  orosaed  and  entered  the  town,  11  lk,,vm 
just  struck  at  the  police  station,  where  time  is  kept  by 
a  water  clock — that  is,  a  bowl  perforated  by  one  small 
bole  so  that  it  leaks  enongb  to  fill  a  sink  once  every 
honr.  It  is  rumored  that  the  man  on  watch  often  helps- 
it  to  sink  when  desire  to  Bleep  or  hunger  makes  him 
anxious  for  the  arrival  of  bis  successor  on  duty. 


two  atones  and  pat  on  the  kettle  to  boil  that  we  might 
hare  a  cap  of  tea  before  oor  morning  ride  of  15  milee. 
The  train  arrived  before  4  a.  m.,  and  brought  my  wife 
and  baby,  Miss  Esther  De  Vine  and  Miss  Laura  Hyde,  m. 
».,  both  of  Cawnpore.  We  had  the  comfortable  wait- 
ing room  all  to  ourselves  where  we  drank  our  tea  and 
indeed  had  what  is  called  here  a  "  little  breakfast." 

Mules  hired   for  the 

aum  of  thirty  oents  each  Kttpn  Dl.  lUtraon. 

for  the  day  were  waiting  Leroy  M.Vernon,  o.  n. 

for  our  baggage,  and  so  was  born  in  Montgom- 

lively    did  they  travel  ery  Co.,  Indiana,  April 

that,   with  bnt  a  little  23, 1838,  and  was  reared 

start,   they  kept  ahead  in  a  Christian   home  of 

of  oa  the  whole  way  into  the  old  Methodist  type. 

Kotchvara.  One  dooley  The  early  itinerants 

with  six  men  took  Mrs.  knew    "  Brother  Vern- 

6.,  and  baby,  one  man  en's"  boose  as  one  of 

called   a   bangewala,  their  homes  where  they 

fastening  onr  lunch  and  were    always  welcome, 

wraps   from    a    bit    of  and  sure  of  hospitable 

bamboo   that  rested  on  entertainment, 

his   Bhoulder.      Like    a  The    subject  of  this 

pair  of  scales  his  load  sketch  was  thus  brought 

hang  from  his  shoulders  early  underthe  influence 

as  he  trotted  off  with  a  of  these  Godly,  earnest 

spring.      The  rest  of  us  men,  and  at  the  age  of 

were      accommodated  eighteen, while  at  Col- 

with     ponies,     two    of  lege,  he  was  converted 

which  had  been  sent  us  to  God,  and  became  an 

by  the  kindness  of  the  earnest  worker  in  the 

R«v.    J.  H.    Mesimore,  Methodist  Church, 

of  Pauri.  He    graduated    from 

Our  dooley  was  not  Iowa    Weeleyan     Uni- 

like     the    "ferocious"  versityin  I860,  then  un- 

one  of  mutiny  fame.  DK-  i*»*»v  »••  vsbkom.  der  the  presidency  of 
It  was  simply  an  inverted  charpoy  and  cost  less  than  I  Dr.  Charles  Elliot,  and  the  same  year  he  joined  the 
sixty  cents.  Our  road  lay  through  the  jungle  land  :  low*  Conference.  In  Nov  ember,  1880,  he  married  Miss 
which  is  called,  where  dry,  the  "  bhabir,"  and  where  i  Fannie  B.  Elliott,  the  daughter  of  President  Elliott, 

wet,   the  "  tarai,"  and  is  a  part  of  that  great  belt  -     In  the  spring  of    1862,  he  was  transferee!    to  Mis- 

of  forest  which  skirts  the  whole  of  the  Himalayas,  sonri  and  stationed  at  Simpson  Church,  St.  Louis. 
Government  has  encouraged  the  inhabitants  on  all  sides  The  following  year  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Greek 
of  it  to  cultivate  the  land,  felling  the  trees  and  disput- 1  in  McKendree  College,  HI.,  which  position  he  declined. 


ing  with  the  wild  beasts  the  right  of  ownership. 

Alongside  of  our  road  a  beginning  has  been  made 
and  cultivation  has  begun.  We  had  our  fears  about 
the  oondition  of  the  road  itself,  for  it  is  proverbially 
bad  at  the  close  of  the  rains,  but  as  we  were  mounted 
our  fears  were  groundless.  Wheeled  vehicles  would 
have  been  hindered  at  several  places  where  water  ,had 
badly  cat  up  the  highway,  which,  by  the  way,  was  not 
high,  at  all,  but  simply  a  cart  road  cleared  of  timber  in 
the  midst  of  the  forest. 

We  were  well  into  this  "  forest  primeval "  before  the 
■na  looked  on  as.  In  a  few  places  the  tall  grass  bad 
grown  up  in  the  midst  of  the  road  and  touched  our 
elbows  ae  we  passed.  We  were  happily  disappointed  in 
finding  the  Koh  river,  which  is  always  clear,  swift,  and 
foil  of  boulders,  easily  fordable. 


In  March,  1864  he  was  appointed  Presiding  Elder  of 
the  Springfield  District  in  Missouri,  and  in  1866  was 
obosen  President  of  St.  Charles  College,  St.  Charles,  Mis- 
souri. 

He  was  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  1868, 
which  met  in  Chicago,  at  which  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Book  Committee  for  four  succeeding 
years.  From  the  General  Conference  he  went  directly 
to  Europe,  returning  near  the  close  of  the  year.  While 
absent  he  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Latin  Language 
and  Literature  in  the  State  University  of  Missouri,  of 
which  be  had  been  a  curator  most  of  the  time  since  1 864. 
This  position  he  declined. 

In  1669  be  received  the  degree  of  D.  d.  from  the  Mis- 
souri State  University. 
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In  1871  he  was  sent  to  Italy  as  Superintend  ant  of  the 
Mission  Work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  that 
country  where  he  has  sinee  resided. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Methodist  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference at  London  in  1881  and  made  an  address  on  "The 
Use  of  the  Press  in  Missions."    He  was  also  a  member 


of  the  General  Conference  of  1884,  and  was  made  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Missions. 

He  has  been  a  faithful  and  successful  worker,  and  a 
good  administrator,  and  the  Mission  under  his  charge 
has  never  had  as  good  an  outlook  as  at  the  present  time. 
He  is  being  greatly  aided  in  his  work  in  Italy  by  his  wife. 
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fniHff  tt  ahri«tUnit«. 
The  word  Christian  properly  denotes  a  follower  of 
Christ.  It  is,  however,  often  used  in  a  more  compre- 
hensive sense,  and  "Christians  "made  to  include  all  who 
are  followers  of  Christ,  and,  in  addition,  all  who  are  not 
Jews,  or  Mohammedans,  or  Heathen,  though  they  may 
have  no  living  faith  in  Christ,  and  he  making  no  effort 
to  do  his  wilt.  It  is  in  this  broader  sense  we  use  the 
word  when  we  speak  of  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

The  number  of  Christians  at  different  periods  in  the 
past  hae  been  given  se  follows  : 

There  was  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era. 

A.  D.  1000  there  were  50  millions. 

"      1600  "  100        " 

"      1700  "  156        " 

«      1800  "  200       " 

"      1880  "  415       " 

These  415  millions  of  Christians  in  1880  include  all 

the  members  of  the  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  Greek, 

Armenian,  Nestorian,  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  Churches, 

and  all  who  claim  to  believe  in  the  faith  of  one  of  these 

rather  than  that  of  any  other. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  an  increase  of  60  mil- 
lions daring  the  first  1,000  years  ;  doubling  in  the  next 
600  years;  doubling  again  after  800  years,  and  more 
than  doubling  the  first  80  years  of  this  oentury. 

According  to  Behm  and  Wagner,  the  population  of  the 
world  in  1880  was  ae  follows  : 

Europe         -  327,600,000. 

Asia  -    -       795,691,000. 

Africa  •  206,823,300. 
Australia  -  4,232,000. 
America  -  100,415,100. 
Polar  Regions,  82,500. 


Total         1,433,644,100. 

These  were  divided  as  follows:  Christians,  416 
millions,  of  whom  135  millions  were  Protestants,  105 
millions  Roman  Catholics,  85  millions  members  of  the 
Eastern  Church;  Mohammedans,  175  millions;  Jews,  8 
millions;  Pagans  (Shintos,  Buddhists,  Brahman  frits, 
Fetish,  etc.),  835  millions. 

Christianity  was  at  first  considered  by  the  Roman 
authorities  as  a  sect  of  Judaism  whioh  needed  to  be 
watched  and  possibly  repressed.  During  the  first  three 
hundred  years  there  were  ten  distinct  persecutions  of 
Christians  under  the  following  Emperors,  and  in  the 
following  periods:  Nero,  a.  n.,  64;  Domitian,  96; 
Trajan,  107;  Aurelins  Antonios,  163;  Sevens,  201; 
Maxtminns,  236;  Deoius,  240;  Valerian,  267;  Anrelian, 
174;  Diooletian,  303. 

These  persecutions  did  not  destroy  the  Christian 
Church.  "The  united  conclusion  of  Gibbon  and  Dr. 
Lightfoot  is  that  in  tbe  middle  of  the  third  century,  the 
Christians  were  one-twentieth  of  the  subjects  of  the 
empire,  and  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  of  the  whole  human 
race." 


It  was  in  the  year  3 1 2  that  Constantino,  the  Roman 
Emperor,  believed  he  saw  a  cross  in  the  heavens,  with 

the  legend  "In  this  conquer,"  and  he  placed  Christianity 
on  tbe  throne  of  the  empire.  It  was  only  a  partial  can- 
version  on  his  part,  for"  he  still  remained  chief  pontiff  of 
Jupiter,  and  allowed  prayers  to  be  addressed  to  the 
genius  of  the  emperor."  He  summoned  the  members  of 
tbe  council  that  met  in  the  city  of  Nioaa.  It  was  com- 
posed of  318  bishops  and  presided  over  by  Constantine. 
The  Nicene  Creed  which  they  formed  was  "simple, 
moderate  and  comprehensive,"  and  has  exerted  an  im- 
portant influence  npon  the  faith  of  the  Church. 

In  390  the  Emperor  Theodosius  issued  the  edict,  "  It 
is  oar  will  and  pleasure  that  none  of  our  subjects, 
whether  magistrates  or  private  citizens,  however  exalted 
or  however  humble  may  be  their  rank  and  condition, 
shall  presume  in  any  city  or  in  any  place  to  worship  an 
inanimate  idol  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  guiltless  victim." 
The  close  of  paganism  in  the  Roman  empire  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  publication  of  the  Tbeodosian 
Code  in  438.  The  Christian  Church,  thus  patronized  by 
the  State,  often  exhibited  but  little  of  tbe  true  spirit  of 
its  Christ. 

It  is  not  known  when  Christianity  was  first  carried 
into  Great  Britain.  Tertullian,  in  the  year  208,  speaks 
of  Christian  conquests  there.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
fifth  century  England  supported  twenty-six  missionary 
bishops.  It  was  in  this  century  that  the  missionary 
from  England  to  Ireland  named  Sukkat,  and  best  known 
as  St.  Patrick,  was  so  successful  in  his  evangelizing 
tours. 

The  work  of  Christian  missionaries  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  among  a  savage  race,  and  in  690,  Pope 
Gregory  sent  St.  Augustine  with  forty  associates  to  con- 
vert England.  In  697  the  King  of  all  the  Saxons  south 
of  the  Hnmberwaa  baptized.  Augustine  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  was  instructed  to  "use  the 
idol  temples  as  churches  after  purifying  tbem  with  holy 
water,  and  not  to  abolish  but  to  convert  into  Christian 
saints' days  and  festivals  the  times  of  heathen  observance 
and  sacrifice." 

"The  conversion  of  Western  Europe  may  be  said  to 
have  been  nominally  or  historically  completed  when  in 
1066,  the  Normans,  Christianized,  became  conquerors, 
under  William,  of  the  Saxon  and  ultimately  the  Celtio 
peoples,  who  had  been  the  chief  instruments  in  God's 
hand  of  turning  the  Northern  nations  from  nature- 
worship  and  hero-worship,  animal  sacrifices  and  human 
sacrifices,  and  dumb  idols  like  the  colossal  Irmin-Saule 
and  Thor,  to  the  living  God.  First  the  Sooto-Celt 
transformed  the  Saxons  so  that  they  should  not  give 
England  back  again  to  a  demon-driven  barbarism. 
Then  Christian  Celt  and  Saxon  became  the  missionaries 
to  Frank  and  Goth,  Hun  and  Scandinavian.  Western 
Europe  was  saved  by  the  Christianizetion  of  the  North- 
ern nations  from  the  fate  whioh  was  fast  overtaking 
Eastern  and  Southern  Europe,  where  the  Saracens  and 
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then  the  Turks  swept  away  Church  and  State,  creed  and 
polity  together,  even  in  the  land  where  Christ  had 
taught  and  suffered,  and  where  bin  follower!  were  first 
called  by  hia  name." 

The  religions  enthusiasm  of  Europe  exhibited  itself  in 
the  eiz  Crusades  from  1006  to  1246,  but  these  failed  to 
accomplish  their  purpose  of  bringing  and  keeping  Pales- 
tine nnder  the  control  of  the  Christians.  The  dark 
ages  that  followed  resulted  from  a  reliance  npon  forms 
and  ceremonies  and  a  neglect  of  the  spiritual  claims  of 
the  Gospel  upon  the  inner  life  of  the  soul. 

The  reformation  nnder  Wiclif  and  Hubs,  Luther  and 
Knox  in  the  sixteenth  century  aroused  the  Church  not 
to  evangelize  the  world  but  to  seek  its  own  salvation.  It 
was  a  "  Home  mission  to  Christendom.''  It  was  a  suc- 
cessful struggle  against  the  tyranny  and  the  blighting 
superstition  of  the  Papaoy. 

"As  a  Protestant  Foreign  Mission  the  Reformation 
had  only  indirect  or  long  delayed  results,  and  for  two 
reasons.  The  spiritual  conflict  against  so  tremendous  a 
power  as  papal  Rome  required  and  received  the  aid  of 
—(1),  Political  and  civil  authority,  through  whiob  it 
worked  out  personal  liberty  in  Europe,  bnt  sacrificed  or 
obliterated  the  duty  cf  every  individual  Christian  to 
propagate  the  Gospel;  (2),  Reason  or  intellect  as abasis 
of  private  judgment  and  necessary  for  the  study  of  the 
Bible  and  elaboration  of  Divine  truth,  but  this  became 
exaggerated  into  the  intellectual  orthodoxy  of  the  sev- 
enteenth and  the  repellent  rationalism  of  the  eighteenth 
century." 

It  was  not  nntil  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  missionary  spirit  exhibited  itself  in  Pro- 
testant Christianity.  In  1705  two  missionaries  went  out 
from  Denmark  to  India.  They  were  Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalg  and  Henry  Plutschau,  In  1721  Hans 
Egede,  a  Norwegian  pastor  went  forth  as  a  missionary 
to  Greenland.  In  1732  two  Moravians,  Dofcer  and 
Nitsehmann  left  Europe  as  missionaries  to  St.  Thomas 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  same  year  the  Moravians  sent 
missionaries  to  Greenland,  in  1734  to  the  American 
Indians,  in  178.6  to  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  of  South 
Africa.  The  Society  for  the  Propogation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts  was  organised  in  1701,  but  did  Little 
mission  work  in  heathen  lands  until  the  present  century. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  labors 
of  Wesley,  Whitfield  and  others  in  England  spiritual- 
ised the  Church  and  started  missionaries  first  to  Amer- 
ica, and  afterward  to  the  East  Indies,  West  Indies,  and 
other  lands.  The  English  Bapiist.Society  was  organized 
in  1792. 

William  Carey,  who  is  called  "the  first  Englishman 
who  was  a  Foreign  Missionary,"  went  from  England  as 
a  missionary  to  India  in  1703.  Before  the  close  of  the 
century  there  were  organized  the  London  Missionary 
Society  (1795);  Scottish  Missionary  Society  (1796); 
Netherlands  Missionary  Society  (1797);  English  Church 
Missionary  Society  (1709);  Religious  Tract  Society 
(1799). 


The  present  century  has  witnessed  the  fast  growing 
interest  in  the  evangelisation  of  the  world,  and  the 
progress  of  Christianity  is  seen  first  in  the  organization 
of  many  different  missionary  societies,  and  secondly  io 
the  blessed  work  they  have  accomplished. 

The  following  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  have 
been  organized  since  the  commencement  of  this 
century  : 

British. — London  Society  for  the  Jews,  1808;  Wes- 
leyan,  1614;  General  Baptist,1616;  Bible  Christian,  1621; 
Colonial  and  Continental,  1823;  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  1827 ;  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  1827; 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland,  1640;  Welsh  Presby- 
terian, 1841;  Edinburgh  Medical,  1641;  British  Society 
for  the  Jews,  1842;  Primitive  Methodist,  1643;  South 
American  Missionary  Society,  1844;  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England,  1847;  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  1647;  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  1844; 
United  Free  Methodists,  1657;  Methodist  New  Con- 
nection, 1860;  Universities'  Mission,  1860;  Friends, 
1866;  China  Inland  Mission,  1865;  Indian  Home  Mis- 
sion to  the  Santhals,  1868;  Livingstone  Inland  Mission, 
1878. 

American. — American  Board,  1810;  Baptist  Mission- 
ary  Union,  1814;  Methodist  Episcopal,  1819;  Methodist 
Church  in  Canada,  1824;  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
1832;  Protestant  Episcopal,  18S5;  Free  Baptist,  1886; 
Presbyterian  North,  1837;  Lutheran,  General  Synod, 
1839;  Seventh-Day  Baptist,  1842;  African  Methodist 
Episcopal,  1844;  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  1844  ; 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  1845;  Methodist  Episco- 
pal, South,  1845;  Disciples,  1849;  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,  1853;  United  Presbyterian,  1858;  Reformed 
Presbyterian,  1859;  Presbyterian,  South,  1862;  Baptist 
Church  of  Canada,  1866;  Lutheran  General  Council, 
1669;  Friends,  1869;  Christian,  1875;  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian, 1876;  Evangelical  Association,  1876;  Adven- 
tists,  1676  ;  Reformed,  German,  1676  j  Associate 
Reformed  Synod  of  the  South,  1878;  Methodist  Protec- 
tant, 1878;  Baptist  Southern  Convention,  Colored,  1880; 
Free  Methodists,  1861;  Tunkers,  1881. 

Continental. — Basle,  1815;  Danish  Lutheran,  1821; 
Paris,  1822;  Rhenish,  1826;  Leipzig,  1836;  Gosener,  1836; 
Berlin,  1836;  North  German,  1838;  St.  Cbrischona, 
1840;  Norwegian,  1842;  Lund's,  1845;  Jerusalem,  1845; 
Hermannsburg,  1849;  Stockholm  Stads,  1853;  Java, 
1855;  Ermelo,  1666;  Netherlands,  1858;  Utrecht,  1859; 
Dutch  Reformed,  1869;  Christian  Reformed,  I860; 
Angarius  Union,  1865;  Finnish,  1868;  Free  Church  of 
Canton  de  Vaud,  1869;   Mennonite,  1880. 

The  above  are  the  leading  Foreign  Missionary 
Societies,  There  also  a  number  of  Woman's  Mission- 
ary Societies  and  several  Independent  Missions. 

There  are  over  one  hundred  Foreign  Missionary  Or- 
ganisations with  about  three  thousand  ordained  foreign 
missionaries,  seven  hundred  lay  foreign  missionaries,  and 
twenty-four  hundred  female  foreign  missionaries.  They 
are   assisted  by  about  twenty-four   hundred    ordained 
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natives,  and  twenty- seven  hundred  other  native  workers. 
The  Dative  communicants  number  about  780,000. 


%\t  World  Aixiitt  SeUfiouirtB,  ib4  out  SjtwpoMibUrtij. 

The  chart  on  this  page  was  arranged  to  show  the  com- 
parative proportion  of  the  population  aa  they  are  divided 
religiously.  It  is  not  exact,  but  gives  a  geaeral  idea  of 
the  subject. 

It  will  be  aeen  that  there  are  1424  squares.  Each  of 
of  these  represents  one  million,  thus  giving  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  aa  1,424,000,000. 
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The  first  116  squares  are  the  lightest,  and  represent 
the  Protestants,  numbering  110  millions,  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  in  smaller 
communities  in  every  country  in  the  world.  The 
squares  are  not  white,  for  probably  not  more  than  one  in 
five  are  communicants  of  the  Church,  and  many  of  the 
four-fifths  evidence  by  their  conduct  that  they  are  making 
no  effort  to  obey  Jesus,  but  still  they  range  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  Protestantism  rather  than  under  any 
other  form  of  religion. 

There  are  84  squares  representing  the  64  millions  of 
the  Greek  Church.  These  are  chiefly  found  in  Russia, 
Qreece,  Bulgaria,  and  European  Turkey.  Claiming  to 
be  Christians,  the  superstitious  beliefs,  teachings,  and 


practices  of  its  adherents  leave  the  mass  of  the  people 
dependent  upon  a  lifeless  formalism  for  salvation. 

There  are  ISO  squares  representing  100  millions  of 
Roman  Catholics.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  Italy, 
Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  France,  Ireland,  Mex- 
ico, and  South  America,  and  in  considerable  numbers 
in  many  other  countries.  Calling  themselves  Christians, 
the  great  majority  evidence  the  sad  result  of  elevating 
the  teachings  of  man  above  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  "  Traditions  of  the  Pharisees"  are  repeated  in  the 
binding  nature  of  the  decrees  of  Councils  and  Popes. 

There  are  eight  squares  representing  the  8  millions  of 
Jews,  to  be  found  chiefly  in  Europe.  Refusing  to  re- 
ceive Christ  Jesus  as  their  Messiah,  many  still  look  for 
his  appearing.  Proud  of  their  lineage  they  are  the 
"scattered  race,"  a  "  nationality  without  a  nation." 

There  are  170  squares  representing  the  170  millions  of 
Mohammedans,  chiefly  in  Turkey,  Persia,  Northern, 
Eastern  and  Central  Africa,  and  found  also  in  China, 
and,  India.  Deeply  religious,  intensely  opposed  to  all 
other  religions,  vindictive  and  bitter  in  spirit,  the  effort 
to  reach  them  with  the  Gospel  has  been,  so  far,  almost 
entirely  futile. 

There  are  859  squares  representing  the  855  millions  of 
Ueathen,  more  than  one  half  of  the  human  race.  A 
portion  of  these  are  not  more  heathenish  in  their  beliefs 
and  practices  than  some  not  so  designated,  but  as  a  rule 
they  are  idolators  practicing  rites,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  degrade,  and  which  testify  to  the  dense 
darkness  of  their  minds  respecting  the  God  we  worship. 
The  most  degraded  are  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
islands,  and  the  people  of  Central  Africa,  Central  South 
America,  Northwestern  North  America,  and  South 
Eastern  Asia.  A  higher  type  is  seen  in  the  Brahmans 
of  India:  the  Buddhists,  of  India,  Burma,  Siam,  China,. 
Japan,  Tibet,  etc,  the  Shintooists  of  Japan  and  the  Con- 
fucian ists  of  China. 

Leaving  the  divisons  made  by  the  Chart,  we  see  the 
work  and  responsibility  devolving  on  the  Protestant 
Church, 

It  is  probable  that  at  the  present  lime  there  are  1,4G0 
millions  of  persons  os  this  earth.  Of  these  about  133 
millions  are  adherents  of  Protestantism. 

Of  these  Protestants  in  name,  about. 25  millions  are 
communicants  in  the  different  branches  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  They  profess  to  love  and  to  serve  Jeans,  and 
to  believe  that  they  possess  the  Word  of  God  in  its  puri- 
ty, and  that  Jesus  has  commanded  them  to  give  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature. 

What  are  these  25  millions  to  the  1425  millions  un- 
saved ?  What  a  mighty  leavening  power  these  26  mil- 
lions would  be,  if  every  one  possessed  a  burning  con- 
trolling desire  to  evaneglize  the  world  1 

The  need  is  great,  and  responsibility  commensurate 
with  opportunity.  Stewards  of  God,  the  time  of  account- 
ing will  soon  be  here.     Are  you  getting  ready  for  it  ? 

There  are  100  millions  of  souls  in  Protestant  lands  who 
must  be  converted,  or  they  will  be  lost. 
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There  are  190  millions  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  95 
million  members  of  the  Oriental  Churches  embraced  in 
the  Greek,  Armenian,  Coptic,  Abyssinian,  and  Nestor- 
ian  communions,  that  have  a  Christ  without  a  vital 
Christianity,  and  to  whom  we  are  called  upon  to  give 
the  Gospel. 

There  are  8  millions  of  Jews  and  176  millions  of  Mo- 
hammedans, worshippers  of  one  God,  bat  without  a 
Christ,  the  only  way  of  salvation. 

There  are  850  millions  of  heathen  or  pagans  who  are 
without  both  God  and  Christ,  degraded  and  miserable  in 
fife,  and  dying  at  the  rate  of  sixty-six  thousand  a  day. 

If  the  world  is  our  parish,  the  field  is  immense,  and 
the  need  is  heart-rending.  The  millions  are  hungry 
and  starving  for  the  bread  of  life,  and  we  have  that 
bread.  They  die,  but  their  soul-blood  shall  be  required  of 
the  faithless  ones.  What  are  you  doing  towards  bring- 
ing this  world  to  Christ  ? 


81m  ethurch  of  geflus  in  flu  SrnufcUr  of  2&txtu. 
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In  the  year  1821,  Mexico  acheived  her  independence 
from  the  mother  country,  Spain.  Two  antagonistic  par- 
ties—one a  patriotic  liberal  party,  the  other  an  unpatri- 
otic Romish  party— have  struggled  from  that  date  to 
this  for  the  ascendancy  in  that  beautiful  Southern  land. 
During  more  than  fifty  years,  while  this  struggle  has 
been  going  on  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  large  num- 
ber of  copies  of  the  Spanish  version  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures have  been  fowarded  to  Mexico,  and  there  widely 
circulated  among  its  people.  Many  earnest  persons  in 
Mexico,  by  God's  blessing,  through  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  have  learned  to  love  the  Gospel  in  its 
purity,  and  to  discard  the  idolatry  of  the  Roman  Schism. 
In  the  year  1857  a  wise  and  liberal  constitution  was 
promulgated  in  Mexico  which,  with  some  so-called  laws 
of  reform,  subsequently  given,  have  as  far  as  laws  can  do 
it,  given  full  liberty  of  worship  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  Republic. 

With  the  dawn  of  this  new  liberal  era  in  Mexico, 
some  of  its  citizens  who  had  welcomed  and  studied  the 
Spanish  version  of  the  Bible,  endeavored  to  organise 
themselves  into  a  patriotic  Mexican  Branch  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  which  has  gained  the  sympathy  and  good 
will  of  many  in  Mexico. 

Two  magnificent  church  buildings  were  secured  in  its 
behalf  in  the  city  of  Mexico :  a  celebrated  and  noble 
hearted  ecclesiastic  named  Manuel  Agues  was  elected 
Bishop  of  this  native  church :  about  fifty  congregations 
having  about  1200  communicants  composed  of  persons 
gathered  from  the  humbler  classes,  poor  in  earthly  goods 
but  rich  in  faith,  have  been  organized  in  connection  with 
its  communion,  and  schools  and  orphanages  established 
by  its  members  in  which  hundreds  of  children  have  been 
carefully  educated  under  Christian  influences. 
Glorying  in  the  blessed 


Jesus  in  Mexico  has  done  a  moat  preeiotu  work  in  that 
Republic 

Some  Christians  in  the  United  States  and  in  England 
have  generously  contributed  pecuniary  assistance  to  the 
noble  band  of  workers  in  this  Mexican  church  to  aid 
them  to  continue  their  important  work. 

The  Mexican  Church  of  Jesua  has  also  done  a  most 
important  work  aoroBs  the  Atlantic  by  befriending  a  sister 
Church  in  Spain.  This  sister  Church  in  Spain,  called  the 
"Reformed  Spanish  Church,"  at  the  close  of  last  year  had 
eight  organised  congregations  in  Spain  with  1084  mem- 
bers, 710  of  whom  were  commnnioants,  and  had  in  its 
Christian  schools  450  scholars. 

Two  former  lay  workers  of  tbe  Church  of  Jesus  in 
Mexico  are  now  maintaining  Christian  services  in  Spanish 
in  New  Tork  City,  on  Sunday  mornings,  in  a  chapel  by 
the  side  of  the  churoh  on  4th  Avenue,  on  the  comer  of 
2 1st  Street 

It  is  hoped  the  Mexican  Church  of  Jesus  may  yet  ex- 
tend its  Christian  work  into  the  regions  southward  from 
Mexico.   God  is  blessing  its  work. 

Christians  who  may  wish  to  aid  the  Church  of  Jesus 
in  Mexico,  or  the  Reformed  Spanish  Churoh  to  press 
foward  their  Christian  work,  are  earnestly  invited  to  do 
SO. 

Contributions  in  aid  of  the  work  of  the  Churoh  of 
Jesus  in  Mexico  and  of  the  Reformed  Spanish  Churoh 
can  be  forwarded  to  the  treasurer  of  tbe  "  Christian 
Guardian  Society,"  43  Bible  House,  Hew  York,  to  his 
address,  J.  P.  Heath,  43  Bible  House,  New  York. 

In  forwarding  contributions  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  in  Mexico,  please  to  add  the  words  "For  Mex- 
ico;" in  fowarding   contributions    for    the  Reformed 
Spanish  Church  the  words — "  For  Spain." 
New  Tork,  Dec.  86,  1885. 


How  to  Raise  Missionary  Money. 
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and  calling  themselves  by  his  holy  name,  this  Church  of    cause. 


This  is  a  broad  question  and  may  refer  to  tbe  preacher 
or  to  the  people. 

I.  As  to  the  preachers.  The  Discipline  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  to  appoint  a  Commit- 
tee on  Missions,  to  aid  the  Pastor  in  raising  money  for 
missions.  He  is  also  required  to  diffuse  missionary  in- 
telligence in  the  church  and  congregation.  Then  be  in 
to  institute  a  monthly  missionary  prayer  meeting,  or 
lecture,  on  missions.  Then  he  is  to  appoint  missionary 
collectors  who  are  to  call  on  each  member  of  the  Society 
for  their  annual,  quarterly,  monthly,  or  weekly  contri- 
butions for  the  support  of  missions.  Said  collectors  are 
to  make  monthly  returns  to  the  preacher,  who  is  to 
report  tbe  same  to  the  annual  Committee  on  Missions  at 
the  Annual  Conference.     He  is  also  required  to  preach 

tbe  cause  of  missions  at  least  once  a  year.    Then  tbe 

Sunday  school  is  to  be  organized  into  a  Missionary  So* 

of  our  divine  Saviour,  I  oiety,  and  render  suoh  aid  as  they  may  be  able  for  this 
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The  faithful  following  of  this  plan  by  all  the  pastors 
would  greatly  increase  the  amount  raised  for  missions. 

Then  why  not  pnt  it  to  the  test  ?  Why  does  the  pas- 
tor take  on  him  the  whole  burden  ? 

After  this  plan  is  followed  out  as  near  as  the  cir- 
cumstances will  allow,  there  is  no  donbt  but  that  the 
million  for  missions  will  be  raised  from  year  to  year. 

One  minister  in  East  Maine,  on  a  poor  charge,  was  so 
determined  to  raise  bis  part  of  the  million  that  he  went 
right  out  on  the  street  and  collected  money  till  he  had 
his  proportion,  or  more. 

11  How  can  the  members  of  the  Chnroh  raise  money 
for  missions  ? 

1.  Much  may  be  done  on  the  line  of  self-denial.  A 
company  of  Christians  were  together  talking  on  missions, 
and  one  said  "  We  ought  to  be  more  interested  on  the 
missionary  subject."  One  of  the  rest  said  to  him,  "  1 
have  already  given  all  I  thought  I  could  spare  for  mis- 
sions, bnt  I  will  give  $10  on  the  principle  of  self-denial 
if  yon  will  give  the  same." 

Thus  twenty  dollars  were  secured,  the  rest  of  the 
company  gave  $10  more,  the  $30  were  sent  on  direotly 
to  the  Missionary  Society. 

One  man  was  so  baptized  with  missionary  fire  that 
when  he  heard  that  the  Missionary  Society  was  heavily 
burdened  with  debt,  he  decided  to  give  $60  for  missions, 
although  his  salary  was  only  $375  a  year,  and  he  had  a 
family  to  support.  So  he  kept  sending  on  $5  or  $10  as 
he  could  spare  it  till  his  $50  were  paid  up.  So  far  from 
his  family  suffering  on  account  of  it,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  had  $100  to  pnt  into  the  Savings  Bank.  He 
is  now  living  in  a  home  of  his  own  all  free  from  debt, 
and  is  saving  money  for  missions  still,  and  denying  him- 
self to  do  it.  He  believes  that  it  is  a  good  investment 
for  time  and  eternity.  "There  is  that  soaltereth  and 
yet  inoreaseth,  there  is  that  witholdeth  more  than  is 
mete  and  it  tendeth  to  poverty." 

None  are  so  poor  as  those  that  are  without  the  Gospel, 
and  "he  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendetb  to  the  Lord," 
and  sorely  the  Lord  will  not  be  in  his  debt  long,  but 
will  pay  him  a  good  interest  on  the  investment. 

Reader,  will  you  make  a  generous  subscription  for 
missions,  even  enough  to  make  you  practice  self-denial  I 
Ton  will  then  only  he  payings  little  of  the  interest  on 
the  great  debt  that  you  owe  the  Giver  of  all  good. 
"  Boon  may  the  last  glad  song  arias, 
Through  all  the  mill  10  ns  of  the  skies ; 
That  song  of  triumph,  which  records, 
That  all  (he  earth  is  now  the  Lord's. 


"  O  let  that  glorious  anthem  swell; 
Let  host  to  boat  the  triumph  tell ; 
Till  not  one  rebel  heart  n  mains. 
But  over  all  the  Saviour  reigns. " 
Reading,  Mass.,  Dec  26, 1885. 


Polut  De  Gallr,  Cejlen. 

BV   N.    F.    GRAVIS. 

Point  De  Galle  is  an  important  port  in  the  southern 

Ctovinee  of"  Ceylon.     The  natives  call  it  Galla  Rock, 
at  generally  it  u  called  Galle.    It  is  the  coaling  depot 


for  many  steamships  and  for  transferring  passengers 
and  goods  from  one  steamer  to  another.  A  great  num- 
ber of  steamers  stop  here  from  Calcutta,  Australia,  Java, 
Bombay,  Singapore,  China,  Japan,  and  from  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  the  Indian  Arohapelago. 

The  city  is  on  a  promontory,  and  from  a  remote  period 
has  been  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Ceylon. 
Two  thousand  years  ago  it  was  the  commercial  empo- 
rium, as  well  as  the  largest  and  by  far  the  most  wealthy 
oity  on  the  island.  From  the  earliest  time  it  has  been 
the  meetingplaceof  the  navigators  from  other  lands. 

The  situation  of  Galle  is  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
its  natural  advantages.  It  consists  principally  of  one- 
story  stone  houses  surrounded  by  wide  verandas  coverd 
with  tile.  Almost  every  house  has  a  garden,  where 
beautiful  flowers  are  in  constant  bloom,  and  the  broad 
streets  are  shaded  with  large,  beautiful  trees.  The  trees 
have  a  shining  green  leaf  and  crimson  flowers. 

There  is  a  delightful  promenade  around  the  fort  on 
the  wall.  These  walls  were  built  of  brick  by  the  Dutch, 
The  view  of  the  oity  harbor,  the  wooded  hills  and  dis- 
tant mountains  is  very  floe.  The  coral  gardens  display 
a  great  variety  of  flowers,  some  like  animals.  The  corals 
at  different  points  in  the  harbor  are  very  fine,  and  heavy 
valuable  specimens  are  collected.  Tons  of  coral  are  taken 
from  the  harbor  and  small  streams,  and  is  used  to  mac- 
adamize the  streets  of  the  city. 

The  rains  are  frequent  and  abundant  in  Ceylon,  so 
that  green  prevails.  It  is  called  the  "  Evergreen  Isle;" 
not  only  is  the  verdure  but  moat  of  the  animals  are 
green.  The  butterflies  and  birds  are  mostly  green,  and 
many  of  the  fish  wear  the  aame  green  livery. 

The  English  church  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
public  buildings  in  the  city.  It  is  well  located  on  high 
ground  and  has  thick  stone  walls,  and  is  surrounded  with 
large  trees.  It  is  a  beautiful  church  and  is  well  sus- 
tained. 

The  Dutch  church  is  also  of  stone,  and  is  an  old  but 
elegant  church.  Service  is  maintained  in  both  of  these 
churches  in  English.  The  hymn  books  used  in  the 
Dutch  church  were  printed  in  New  York.  We  rode 
along  the  rooky  shore  of  the  bay  to  the  east  of  the  city, 
and  ascended  a  high  hill  called  "  Bella  Vista,"  from 
which  we  bad  a  beautiful  view  of  the  oity  and  harbor. 
We  visited  the  Orphan  House  on  this  beautiful  hill, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Marks,  a  missionary 
laboring  for  the  Society  for  Propogating  the  Gospel. 
This  ancient  society,  with  its  five  hundred  and  fifty 
missionaries  and  fifteen  hundred  native  helpers,  occupies 
mission  fields  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
mission  work  is  pressed  onward  with  vigor  and  with  a 
large  measure  of  success.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marks  came  to 
Ceylon  many  years  ago,  and  opened  an  Orphan  House 
on  this  beautiful  hill,  a  little  east  of  the  city  of  Galle. 
Then  good  people  have,  from  time  to  time,  gathered 
from  the  city  young  girls  who  were  outcast,  and  have 
bore  washed  and  clothed  them,  taught  them  to  labor, 
and  educated  them. 

It  was  Christmas,  and  the  girls  wore  their  holiday 
dresse?.  They  came  ont,  and  in  a  grove  of  palm  trees 
they  went  through  their  exercises,  and  sang  very  sweet- 
ly, and  were  then  dismissed  to  play  by  themselves.  Mr. 
Marks  said  the  girls  did  not  return  to  their  friends  when 
grown,  but  generally  were  married  to  native  Christians. 
Mr.  Marks  stated  that  a  few  liberal  persons  at  Lon- 
don sent  him  all  the  money  he  needed,  and  sometimes 
more  than  he  asked.  He  said,  "we  have  all  the  conse- 
crated money  we  need,  bnt  what  we  need  roost  is  conse- 
crated talent." 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Anniversary  of  tfte  Missionarg  Society  of  tfte  Metftodist 


The  65th  Anniversary  of  tbe  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  held  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  in  New  York  City  on  the  evening  of  Bee. 
17,  1865.  The  large  attendance  evinced  the  deep  inter- 
est of  the  people  in  the  Missionary  Came. 

Bishop  W.  L.  Harris  presided.  A  choir  of  400  per- 
sons under  the  lead  of  L,  E.  Perkins,  conducted  the 
singing. 

The  932  hymn  of  the  Methodist  Hymnal  was  Bung: 
"  The  Morning  Light  is  breaking." 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Bntler,  d.  d.,  founder  of  Methodist 
Episcopal  Missions  in  India  and  Mexico,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father:  We  thank  thee  for  this  hoar. 
We  thank  tbee  for  the  vital  Christianity  which  has 
warmed  onr  own  hearts,  and  which  we  are  anxious  to 
flee  diffused  throughout  the  world  as  a  personal  expe- 
rience of  all  men.  We  adore  tbee  that  thou  hast  offer- 
ed free  salvation  to  every  human  being,  and  that  we 
live  in  a  day  when  thy  Church  is  beginning  to  devote 
her  energies  to  carry  tby  free  mercies  to  tbe  last  man  on 
earth.  We  thank  thee  for  the  churches  which  have 
been  gathered  out  of  heathendom  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  who  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  today  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  grace  that 
will  save,  and  bave  a  good  hope  of  eternal  life  through 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ 

We  commend  this  precious  work  to  thy  care,  the  care 
of  thy  Providence,  the  care  of  thy  Grace.  0,  may  thy 
gracious  power  be  exerted  to  remove  every  difficulty  out 
of  the  path  of  thy  truth,  all  over  this  wide  world,  and 
to  inspire  the  hearts  of  thy  Christian  people  at  home 
with  a  more  worthy  liberality  to  meet  tbe  rising  wants 
of  the  work  of  the  kingdom.  We  commend  to  thy 
blessed  care  our  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  gone 
forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  They  have  gone  in  faith 
in  the  Savior;  believing  that  although  they  may  have 
left  behind  father  and  mother  and  kindred,  the  blessed 
Christ  himself  would  bear  them  company;  for  thou 
didst  say :  "  Lo,  I  am  with  yon  al  way,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  world." 

And,  now,  Heavenly  Father,  we  ask  thee  to 
this  hour  with  the  benediction  of  thy  Holy  Spirit.  Let 
all  that  shall  be  done  and  said  here  receive  thy  endorse- 
ment, and  be  according  to  thy  will;  and  let  the  outcome 
and  effect  of  this  great  service  promote  tby  glory,  and 
inaugurate  a  more  worthy  liberality  on  the  part  of  thy 
Christian  people. 

Hear  us  in  mercy  and  answer  as,  for  his  sake  who 
taught  ua  when  we  pray  to  say: 

Our  Father  wbich  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  thy 
name.  Tby  Kingdom  come,  Tby  will  be  done  in  earth, 
as  it  is  in  Heaven.     Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, 


and  forgive  ns  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who 
trespass  against  ns.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  us  from  evil;  for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory  forever,  Amen. 

Tbe  following  hymn,  written  by  Fanny  J.  Crosby,  was 
then  sung: 

A. wake  t  awake  I  the  Master  now  is  calling  us. 

Arise  1  arise  1  sod  trusting  In  his  word, 
Go  forth,  go  forth  1  proclaim  the  year  of  Jubilee, 

And  take  the  cross,  the  blessed  crost,  of  Christ  our  Lord. 

Ghent*  :  On,  on,  swell  the  chorus  ; 
On,  on,  the  moruiug-atar  Is  suiuf  ug  o'er  us  ; 

On,  on,  while  before  us 
Our  mighty,  mighty  SavLr  leads  tbe  way  : 
Glory,  glory,  hear  the  everlasting  tbrong 
Shout  hosaDna,  wbi'e  we  boldly  march  along ; 

Faithful  loldlers  I  ore  below. 

Only  Jesus  will  we  know, 
Shouting  "  free  salvation,"  o'er  the  world,  we  go- 


A  cry  for  light  from  dying  onei  in  heathen  lands : 

It  comes.  It  comes  sctoeb  the  ocean's  foam ; 
Then  haste,  ob,  haste  to  spread  the  words  of  truth  abroad, 
Forgetting  not  the  starving  poor  at  home,  dear  home.— CAo. 

Look  upl  look  up!  the  promised  day  Is  drawing  near, 
When  all  shall  hall,  shall  hail  the  Savior  King, 

When  peace  and  joy  i  hall  fold  their  wings  in  every  clime. 
And  "Glory,  hallelujah,"  o'er  the  earth  aball  ring.  —Oho. 

Bishop  Harris  introduced  Rev.  J.  M.  Reid,  d.  d., 
Senior  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, who  spoke  ae  follows : 

Dr.  Reid. — I  was  startled,  sir,  when  I  was  informed 
by  this  programme  that  I  had  to  open  the  speaking  of 
this  hour.  I  was  yet  more  startled  when  I  fonnd  that  I 
was  expected  to  review  the  year;  by  which  I  understand 
that  I  am  to  present  to  you  that  which  will  give  you 
some  clear  comprehension  of  the  work  we  have  been 
doing  for  the  last  1 2  mouths.  My  anxiety  was  increased 
when  I  perceived  that  I  was  to  be  followed  by  two 
Bishops,  one  Editor,  and  one  Military  Gentleman,  the 
Military  Gentleman,  however,  not  bringing  up  the  rear. 
I  had  some  anxiety  for  fear  the  cakes  and  the  coffee  in 
tbe  morning  would  be  cold  before  we  got  home.  I  was 
greatly  perplexed  on  this  subject.  I  remembered  that 
if  I  should  expend  but  two  brief  minutes  in  telling 
what  has  been  done  in  China,  where  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  entire  globe  is  found;  two  minutes 
more  in  telling  what  has  been  done  in  India,  where  are 
five  times  as  many  people  as  are  in  the  United  States 
and  its  territories;  and  two  minutes  more  to  tell  of  that 
great  Empire  of  Japan,  where  there  are  30  millions  of 
people,  and  where  during  the  year  one  of  the  grandest 
revivals  of  the  work  of  God  that  has  ever  been  known 
has  been  spreading, — and  so,  sir,  only  two  minutes  for 
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«ach  of  (faoae  great  fields  we  hare  abroad, — then  the 
same  amount  of  time  for  each  of  the  other  dosen  classes  of 
missions  that  we  have  been  carrying  on  among  different 
nationalities  in  this  country,  and  I  should  have  spent  a 
whole  hoar.  It  wonld  then  be  almost  the  ordinary  time 
for  adjournment  for  a  religious  meeting. 

I  hardly  knew  what  to  do  in  my  embarrassment ;  bat 
I  resorted  to  the  treasurer,  whose  safe  advice  I  so  often 
seek  and  so  often  follow.  With  his  usual  promptitude, 
he  eaid  to  me  :  "  Why  that  is  easy,  there  is  no  difficulty 
there.  Just  stand  ap  and  tell  the  people  that  the  Chap- 
lain has  been  busy  all  the  year  raising  a  million.  That 
has  bees  his  work;  and  then  tell  them  that  you  hare 
been  busy  all  the  year  spending  it."  (Laughter).  "  And 
then,"  said  he,  "  yon  may  add,  by  way  of  closing  the 
address,  that  you  have  had  a  more  successful  time  than 
he."  (Laughter).  I  have  done  the  bidding  of  this  wise 
adviser  of  mine. 

That  snob  a  thought  should  have  leaped  to  his  mind 
indicates  one  very  important  truth  to  ns,  via.;  that  we 
have  broad  fields  and  many  necessities,  that  there  is  a 
world  crying  for  the  Gospel;  that  all  over  our  land,  and 
all  over  other  lands,  money  is  needed,  and  that  it  is  far 
easier  to  find  wise  ways  of  distributing  the  money  than 
it  is  to  find  hearts  ready  to  give  it  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  meet  these  demands. 

I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  astonishment,  and  with 
what  gratitude  I  have  perceived  the  readiness  of  the 
Church  to  respond  to  the  clarion  cry  that  my  colleague 
has  sent  forth  throughout  the  land:  "A  Million  for 
Missions."  I  believe  from  one  end  of  this  lend  to  the 
other  that  cry  has  been  heard,  and  the  propriety  of  it 
has  been  felt  We  have  nearly  two  millions  of  members. 
That  means  perhaps  ten  millions  of  Methodist  people"; 
and  if  we  could  only  get  every  man,  woman  and  child, 
rich  and  poor,  every  one  to  give  a  single  dime,  the 
thing  would  be  done,  and  the  Chaplain  wonld  then  be 
ready  to  take  up  my  song,  for  I  have  believed  tbat  the 
«ry  ought  to  be,  and  in  fact  it  is  now,  "A  Million  a  Year 
for  Missions,"  and  that  is  only  a  beginning  to  many 
millions  to  follow. 

Look  at  this  great  rich  Church  which  is  asked  to  give 
this  sum,  and  yon  will  see  that  onr  call  is  not  by  any 
means  unreasonable  ;  and  I  have  felt  joy  at  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Cbnroh  to  respond  to  this  cry. 

All  over  the  land,  from  far  off  California,  from  the 
South,  from  oar  poorer  frontier  districts,  everywhere, 
we  have  calls  for  aid.  Such  was  the  pressure  upon  the 
General  Committee  at  its  recent  meeting  that  they 
would  have  been  guilty  of  the  basest  cowardice  if  they 
had  hesitated  to  believe  the  Church  which  everywhere 
has  been  shouting,  "  we  will  give  tbe  million  daring  the 
year."  They  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  basest  cow- 
ardice if  they  had  not  permitted  us  to  expend  a  million 
during  tbe  year,  and  therefore  I  say  to  yon,  yon  people 
from  alt  parts  of  the  country,  and  there  are  those  here 
from  every  section  of  it, — you  people  of  this  great  me- 
tropolis abounding  in  wealth;  Methodists  everywhere 


to  whom  the  voice  of  this  meeting  shall  come,  yon  have 
placed  the  administration  of  this  Society  in  such  a  poei- 
lion  that  they  were  compelled  to  appropriate  a  full 
million,  and  I  insist  npon  it  yon  ought  to  be  compelled, 
to  give  the  million,  (Applause).  You  are  placed  in 
each  circumstances  that  through  this  wide  Church,  we 
are  bonnd  to  fulfill  onr  promise  to  tbe  General  Commit- 
tee and  to  give  the  million, 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  what  onr  successors  wonld 
think  of  as.  We  look  back  a  few  years  and  we  smile  at 
onr  forefathers,  as  the  story  is  told  of  Stephen  Roa- 
eel  shooting  of  the  mighty  faith  that  was  in  him,  the 
belief  that  the  day  would  come  when  the  Baltimore 
Conference  wonld  give  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  for 
Missions.  We  have  spent  our  merriment  npon  other 
grand  projects  that  have  been  suggested  in  the  earlier 
history  of  the  Society.  But  I  wonder,  Mr.  President, 
when  yon  and  I,  and  the  yonngest  here  are  gone,  and 
these  sweet  voices  of  melody  have  been  hushed  in  death, 
I  wonder  whether  in  some  great  meeting,  they  will  not 
then  tell  to  the  merriment  of  those  who  listen,  the  agony 
of  a  great  Chnroh,  ten  million  strong,  to  raise  one  mil- 
lion dollars  for  missions.  It  does  not  seem  at  all  im- 
probable to  me,  and  this  goes  farther  to  strengthen  my 
conviction  that  this  is  not  an  unreasonable  asking.  If  I 
chose  to  dwell  npon  the  nature  of  our  work,  yon  would 
say  that  it  is  a  most  proper  and  necessary  asking ;  and 
yet,  despite  all  I  have  said,  this  attempt  to  raise  a  mil* 
lion  of  dollars  is  a  great  undertaking. 

When  I  think  of  my  predecessors,  I  have  a  most  ha* 
initiating  sense  of  inferiority;  and  I  often  recall  the  wis- 
dom and  devotion  of  those  mighty  men  of  the  past.  I 
remember  that,  years  ago,  many  years  ago,  Dr.  Durbin 
suggested  the  idea  that  a  million  dollars  was  the  proper 
sum  to  be  given  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for 
its  great  missionary  work.  That  was  at  a  time  when  we 
were  raising  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
there  were  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  behind 
it  before  we  could  get  to  the  million.  Thank  Qod 
we  are  now  standing  where  the  eight  hundred  thousand 
are  ours,  and  only  two  hundred  thousand  beyond  ns, 
and  we  can  make  the  leap,  and  God  will  help  us.  He 
is  ever  ready  to  do  this. 

But  it  is  a  great  thing  to  do;  to  add  one-fourth  (one* 
third  I  perhaps  ought  to  say),  to  all  the  contributions 
that  have  been  made  by  a  generous  and  devoted  Church 
these  great  interests. 

I  did  not  mean  to  say  so  many  words,  but  what  I  have 
heard  of  our  programme  gives  me  tbe  license  of  a  few 
minutes  longer,  and  I  am  impressed  with  the  idea,  that 
this  is  to  be  a  meeting  pregnant  with  great  results  bear- 
ing upon  the  response  to  the  question  whether  the  draft 
of  the  Missionary  Society  npon  the  Church  shall  be  hon- 
ored for  one  million  dollars — whether  after  having  neces' 
sitated  us  to  make  the  draft,  the  Church  will  then  repu- 
diate the  claim  either  in  part  or  in  whole. 
Important  and  pregnant  influences  will  go  out  from 
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this  meeting,  that  will  be  felt  as  far  as  the  land  reaches, 
Indeed,  far  as  the  sun  shines. 

I  cannot  but  recollect  at  this  hour,  William  Carey. 
Ton  know  his  history ;  how  he  loved  Christian  Missions, 
and  there  are  scarcely  any  of  us  but  know  of  a  remark- 
able sermon  of  his  preached  from  the  2nd  and  3rd 
Tersesof  the  64th  chapter  of  the  propheoyof  Isaiah;  and 
I  at  first  thought  that  as  bo  many  speakers  were  to  fol- 
low me,  I  would  simply  rise  and  propose  to  this  meeting 
the  text  of  William  Carey  on  that  occasion,  as  the  toast 
of  the  honr,  if  yon  please.  Ton  remember  the  words 
perhaps.    Many  of  yon  do,  I  doubt  not: 

"Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent,  and  let  them  stretch 
forth  the-cnrtains  of  thy  habitation.  Spare  not,  lengthen 
thy  cords  and  strengthen  thy  stakes;  for  thou  shall 
break  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  thy 
seed  shall  inherit  the  Gentiles  and  make  the  desolate 
cities  to  be  inhabited." 

That  is  my  motto  for  you  to-night,  and  I  cannot  but 
repeat  also  the  two  points  which  Mr.  Carey  chose  to 
make  in  his  discussion  of  that  subject.  He  said,  in  the 
first  place,  "Attempt  Gbbat  Things  fob  God."  In  the 
second  place,  he  said,  "Expfct  Gkeat  Things  Fboh 
God."  I  repeat  this  to  you  then  as  my  additional  word. 
With  this  spirit  I  believe  benedictions  will  come  down 
not  only  upon  India,  and  China,  and  Bulgaria,  and  Mex- 
ico, and  South  America,  and  Italy,  and  all  our  missions 
is  Europe  and  elsewhere,  but  they  will  come  down  upon 
our  own  hearts  and  our  homes  and  Churches.  God  will 
abundantly  bless  us.     "      <t:        *■■*■» 

Another  great  Divine  has  said  :  "  Aim  high,  and  it 
will  please  a  high  and  holy  God."  Do  not  let  us  be  sat- 
isfied in  such  a  great  undertaking  as  this  with  small 
things.  Let  us  accomplish  this  undertaking  of  ours  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts;  A  Million  A  Year 
Fob  Missions.     (Applause). 

Bishop  Sarria. — The  next  speaker  is  one  whose  voice 
is  often  beard  in  advocacy  of  Christian  Missions,  and  in 
advocacy  of  almost  every  other  good  cause,  and  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  last  speech  he  makes  is 
the  best  one  I  ever  heard  him  make.  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  introducing  to  the  audience  General  I'iak,  (Ap- 
plause). __  ___        

General  Fisk. — Bishop  Harris  and  Friends: — When 
Dr.  Reid  intimated  that  be  might  talk  all  night,  I  began 
to  feel  happy,  as  then  I  would  be  left  off;  and  I  was  quite 
sure  that  in  that  event  the  Doctor  would  get  some  re- 
sponse from  the  gallery  towards  daylight,  that  they 
said  did  come  to  a  certain  minister  in  New  England  not 
long  since.  He  had  been  for  a  long  time  a  Methodist 
preacher,  but  thought  that  for  some  reason  or  other  he 
ought  to  leave  our  communion  and  go  to  another.  The 
people  said  "  God  bless  you  ;  go  and  do  them  good." 

Ho  went  into  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  securing  a 
Pastorate,  began  to  write  and  read  bis  seimons,  and 
preach  very  long,  but  he  soon  began  to  miss  the  re- 
s  which  had  cheered  biro  in  a  Methodist  meeting: 


and  after  some  weeks,  falling  in  with  a  few  brethren  to 
whom  he  had  preaobed  when  in  onr  Church,  he  said, 
"  Come  round  to  my  meeting  next  Sunday  evening  and 
teach  our  folks  how  to  say  'Amen'  and  'Hallelujah.' 
Help  me  to  put  some  life  in  my  quiet  Presbyterian 
Church."  They  said  they  would  come.  On  Sunday 
evening  they  went  and  took  seats  in  the  gallery,  and  th» 
good  brother  went  on  with  his  discourse,  firstly,  second- 
ly, thirdly,  fourthly,  fifthly,  and  bo  on.  But  then  was 
not  a  response  from  the  gallery.  By  and  by,  he  said, 
"  Brethren,  I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say,"  and  then  » 
brother  in  the  gallery  ehcuted  "  Hallelujah,  'tis  done."' 
(Laughter.) 

One  of  the  few  immortal  names  not  born  to  die  is  tba* 
of  Nathan  Bangs,  who  in  the  first  year  of  our  century 
became  an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher,  and  by  the  im- 
position of  the  hands  of  Bishop  Asbury  was  ordained 
into  the  Christian  ministry,  and  became  a greatand  shin- 
ing light.  He  at  once  stepped  into  the  ranks  of  a> 
host  of  evangelical  heroes  then  in  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence, among  whom  were  Garretson,  and  Thatcher,  and 
Snethen,  Ezekiel  Cooper,  and  Bibbard,  and  Ruler,  and 
Ostrander,  and  Clark,  and  Crawford. 

How  the  old  times  come  thronging  back  upon  some 
of  you  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Nathan  Bangs: 

Fond  memory  to  Its  duty  true, 
Brings  back  that  faded  form  to  view. 
How  lifelike  through  the  mnua  of  years. 
That  well  remembered  lace  appears. 

It  is  almost  a  century  ago  since  his  familiar  form,  that 
grand,  gray,  leaning  head,  but  always  leaning  on  tba 
right  Bide,  vanished  from  oar  presence.  "  He  wss  not, 
for  God  took  him."  He  was  the  founder  of  onr  period- 
ical literature,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  onr  present 
system  of  educational  institutions.  He  took  high  rank 
among  the  ablest  editors  of  the  Church.  Under  God, 
he  was  the  father  of  this  Missionary  Society,  whose 
86th  anniversary  is  celebrated  this  evening. 

It  was  the  theme  of  conversation  with  him  for  month* 
with  his  brethren,  and  with  the  chief  laymen  of  that 
day,  and  his  voice  rang  out  clear  and  eloquently,  in  the 
old  Forsyth  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  then  th» 
Metropolitan  Church  of  this  city.  Speaking  there  in> 
behalf  of  this  great  cause,  h«  rejoiced  in  seeing  a  largo 
meeting  with  an  unanimous  vote  organize  this  Society. 
With  his  own  hand  he  wrote  its  first  constitution,  its 
first  circulars  of  appeal  to  the  Church  at  large,  and 
many  of  its  first  reports.  Nathan  Bangs  as  Secretary, 
as  Treasurer,  as  Vice-President,  as  Manager,  was  always 
the  faithful  friend  and  servant  of  this  Society,  until  he- 
was  called  to  bis  reward  in  Heaven. 

What  hath  God  wrought  in  sixty- six  years  t  Where 
you  now  sit,  in  this  beautiful,  almost  matchless  temple  of 
music  was  then  a  wheat  field  of  the  old  Brevoort  farm, 
and  there  were  but  few  scattered  houses  this  side  of  Canal 
street.  It  was  only  six  years  before  the  introduction 
of  gas  below  Canal  street,  and  twenty-three  years  before 
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Croton  water  first  entered  this  city.  The  city  had  a 
population  of  only  119,000.  Now  from  Trinity  spire  we 
can  see  the  habitations  of  almost  three  millions  of 
people.  , 

There  were  9,600,000  inhabitants  in  the  United  States 
then,  and  now  we  have  nearly,  if  not  quite  sixty  millions. 
Only  seven  States  had  been  admitted  into  iheUnioii  subse- 
quent to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  when 
oar  Sooiety  was  organised.  It  was  organised  10  years 
before  there  was  a  mile  of  railway  constructed  in  this 
country;  25  years  before  the  wondrous  wires  flashed 
along  that  first  dispatch,  "What  hath  God  wrought  I" 

The  Methodist  Church  had  250,000  members — the 
nnolens  of  a  Methodism  that  now  counts  4,000,0C0.  The 
great  Northwest  and  Southwest,  and  greater  West,  was 
all  s  wilderness,  where  the  wild  beasts  disputed  occu- 
pancy with  the  wilder  tribes  of  savage  men. 

The  propbetio  soul  of  Nathan  Bangs  saw  the  coming 
day. 

"  He  heard  the  tread  of  Pioneers, 
A  nation  yet  to  be ; 
The  first  low  wash  of  waves, 

Where  scon  should  roll  the  human  m." 

Standing  in  the  wilds  of  Michigan,  he  said,  "This  is  to 
be  one  of  the  gardens  of  the  Lord."  He  saw,  by  faith, 
great  cities  rise  as  if  by  magio;  be  saw  vast  empires 
peopled!  by  millions,  lifting  their  arobes  toward  the 
setting  san,  and  his  great  soul  throbbed  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  earnest  resolve  that  the  itinerant 
Methodist  preacher  should  keep  even  pace  with,  if  not 
bo  in  advance  of,  the  surging  tides  of  civilisation. 

He  heard  the  Macedonian  cry  from  over  the  seas,  and 
his  all-abounding  love  for  all  tbe  fallen  raoe  of  man 
made  him  a  missionary  and  a  leader  of  missionaries. 

On  the  good  fonndation  built  by  Nathan  Bangs  and 
his  associates,  has  under  the  blessing  of  God  on  his 
worthy  successors,  grown  the  structure,  wbenoe  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  have  gone  the  messengers  of  peace  and 
reconciliation.  Beginning  in  this  Jerusalem  of  the  new 
world,  the  area  of  its  labors  widened  until  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  have  been  blessed  by  its  minis- 
trations. 

Its  banners  full  high  and  advancing,  are  floating  from 
outposts  the  wide  world  round,  and  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  they  will  not  droop  or  be  furled  until  shall  come 
that  glad  crisis  in  the  world's  history,  when  its  king- 
doms shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Christ.  That  day  of  days  need  not  be  some  far  off  divine 
event,  if  tbe  resources  of  a  Church,  rich  in  men  and 
means,  quickened  by  tbe  life  force  from  Heaven,  shall 
be  speedily  consecrated  to  God. 

A  year  ago,  we  were  closing  that  marvelous  love-feast 
in  Mt.  Vernon  Church  in  Baltimore,  at  tbe  close  of  tbe 
Centennial  Conference.  The  century  plant  of  our 
American  Wesleyan  Methodism  had  burst  into  magnifi- 
cent blossom,  filling  all  the  land  with  its  light  and  its 
fragrance. 

The  silent  footfalls  of  tbe  old  century  have  passed  out. 


We  to-day  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  our  new  and 
second  century.  We  live  in  this  meeting  place  of  the 
ages  upon  which  as  upon  no  other  period,  rests  tbe  sub- 
lime duty  of  the  evangelisation  of  the  world. 

The  permanent  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is- 
waiting  to  be  brought  in.  It  waits  the  Church's  complete- 
consecration;  for  consecrated  men  and  consecrated 
money,  hnmanly  speaking,  is  all  that  is  needed  to- 
give  the  Gospel  to  all  mankind  in. the  near  future. 

The  world  has  opened  every  door  to  the  coming  of  the 
Christian  missionary.  The  hopes  of  the  world  and  the 
everlasting  destinies  of  the  human  family  are  involved 
in  tbe  measure  of  our  obedienoe  to  the  great  commission. 
It  has  been  well  said  that,  "that  commandment  of  oar 
ascended  Saviour  was  the  Magna  Charta  of  salvation  to- 
all  the  fallen  race  of  man."  It  has  never  been  repealed) 
or  restricted  and  it  never  will  be  until  all  things  are  ful- 
filled which  are  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  and  in  the 
Prophets  and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  Christ. 

The  conquest  of  the  world  for  Christ  oonld  be  hasten- 
ed bo  much  if  the  great  host  of  Christian  belivers  would 
believe  with  greater  faith,  and  rally  the  forces  at  their 
command,  not  for  a  possible  triumph — possible  is  not 
the  word.  Tbe  Father  hath  said  to  the  Son,  "  He  shall 
have  the  heathen  for  bis  inheritance,  and  tbe  uttermost 
parts  of  tbe  earth  for  his  possession." 

We  must  take  him  at  his  word  and  obey  our  march- 
ing orders,  "  Go  or  send."  "Onrs  not  to  reason  why.™ 
Oars  not  to  be  faint-hearted  at  our  seemingly  slow  pro- 
gress towards  the  millenium.  It  is  onr  weak  human 
vision  deceiving  ns.  Clouds  and  darkness  overshadow 
all  pathways  to  victory.  The  smoke  of  victorious  bat- 
tle often  obscures  the  sun.  Messiah's  hosts  know  no  auob 
word  as  fail. 

There  is  One  who  will  not  fail  or  be  discouraged) 
until  he  have  set  judgment  in  the  midst  of  the  earth, 
and  all  the  thronging  isles  of  this  world  are  waiting  in> 
submission  to  bis  law;  and  until  that  day  comes  it  is 
for  the  Church  of  God  to  work,  and  pray,  and  give,  con- 
tent that  the  glory  may  come  in  God's  own  time,  in. 

"  The  stations  coming  yean,  the  grand  miUenlal  years,. 

Our  prophets  see  them  far  upon  the  way. 
With  timbrel  and  with  song,  before  the  doubting  throng. 

They  bear  the  standard  of  the  coming  day. 

"  Tbe  glorious  coming  years,  the  fruitful  herast  years. 

Bo  sure  to  blossom,  when  we  shall  not  see. 
Contented,  we  forego,  if  each  one  seed  may  tow. 

Which  in  that  century  shall  be  a  tree. 

"  Than  every  enthrontd  ill,  our  faith  slls  higher  still, 
High  as  tbe  throne  wbi  re  right  with  God  appears. 

So  lifted  onr  fste,  so  strong  to  work  and  wail. 
Are  they  who  count  upon  tie  eternal  years." 

A  Million  for  Missions:  I  am  glad  tbe  Chaplain  raised 
that  battle  cry.  He  has  nailed  bis  flag  to  tbe  mast,  and 
it  is  never  coming  down  until  John  M.  Phillips  says  it 
is  there  in'  tbe  Treasury.  (Applause).  I  hope  God  will 
spare  this  earnest,  singing,  working  Chaplain  until  we 
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■cskti  put  him  on  the  skirmish  line  for  two  million 
•dollars. 

One  Million  for  Missions  1  What  a  paltry  sum  for 
two  millions  of  Methodists,  whose  are  the  abundance  of 
the  seas,  the  f  orees  of  the  Gentiles,  the  flocks  of  Kedar, 
the  glory  of  Lebanon,  and  the  gold  of  Sheba,  and  in  our 
hands  to  be  blent  into  one  tribute  and  oast  at  the  feet 
of  our  Master.  Oh,  that  we  might  see  grander  work, 
nobler  heroism,  and  a  fiery  enthusiasm  that  should  pos- 
sess all  our  Church.  Not  suoh  enthusiasm  as  they  tell  us 
•oame  out  of  a  certain  keg  of  powder  up  in  Vermont.  In 
4  country  store  up  in  Tankeeland,  while  the  loungers 
were  sitting  around  the  stove  at  night,  a  farmer  came  in, 
And  asked  for  powder.  It  was  set  down  upon  the  counter. 
A  friend  said,  "  Look  here,  Neighbor  Jones,  do  you 
think  of  buying  some  of  that  powder?"  "Yes,"  "Well, 
it  is  dangerous  stuff  to  have  in  your  house.  I  bought  a 
Jceg,  and  it  got  afire  one  night,  and  it  took  me  half  an 
hoar  to  put  it  out." 

Do  not  let  us  have  any  such  powder.  Follow  the 
Chaplain's  lead:  he  leads  on  to  victory.  Oh,  for  a  mis- 
sionary revival  sweeping  through  all  our  Methodism, 
«ubsoiliug  our  ability  to  work  and  to  give.  Oh,  that 
Ood  would  give  the  whole  Church  a  divine,  spiritual 
anointing,  descending  in  measure  abundant,  and  over- 
flowing upon  Bishops  and  Secretaries,  and  Pastors  and 
People;  upon  the  missionary  preaching  Jesus  snd  the 
Resurrection  in  the  regions  beyond;  upon  the  noble 
women  of  Methodism  who  do  such  efficient  work  in  the 
•Gospel ;  upon  our  Sunday  schools  that  they  may  bring 
us  a  generation  of  loyal,  hearty,  generous  givers  to  this 
Supreme  Cause. 

No  Church  can  become  a  successful  Missionary  Church; 
no  man  can  be  a  successful  missionary  until  endowed 
with  power  from  on  high,  and  made  fit  to  be  co-workers 
with  Him.  The  test  of  Christian  Church  and  Christian 
character  is  the  proclamation  aggressively  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  entire  world.  While  with  profound  gratitude 
we  study  the  growth  and  success  of  our  missions  at 
iome  and  abroad,  and  the  first  impulse  is  to  say  "  well 
-done,"  yet  a  review  of  the  exhibit  for  two-thirds  of  a 
century,  and  a  glance  outward  upon  the  great  world 
with  its  imperative  demands,  and  inward  upon  the  vast 
resources  of  the  Church,  withheld  from  Him,  whose  right 
at  is  to  possess  them,  we  sre  led  to  ask:  How  do  they 
-appear  as  tests  of  Christian  characters  as  illustrating 
the  measure  of  our  love  for  God  and  our  fellow  men, 
■and  as  exhibits  of  the  Church's  loyalty  to  Christ  ?  Are 
we  willing  to  let  the  exhibit  remain  as  oar  permanent 
record  f 

We  may  not  be  among  those  who  on  earth  shall  be 
permitted  to  shout  "Hallelujah,  the  Lord  God  Omni- 
potent reigneth,"  in  that  rejoicing  day  when  He,  who 
for  the  salvation  of  a  lost  world,  stooped tothe  unutter- 
able sacrifice  of  Bethlehem  and  Calvary,  shall  have  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  as  his  own;  but  by  the  word  of 
•our  testimony  in  consecrated  lives  and  gifts,  and  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  we  may  be  remembered  with  those 


who  helped  to  overcome  the  dragon  and  the  accuser  of 
our  brethren,  and  others  will  send  up  from  the  earth 
that  glad  acclaim. 

It  is  for  us  and  our  children  to  work  and  believe  and 
pray,  and  give,  until  every  coast  shall  be  peopled  by 
sincere  worshippers  of  the  Lord  Jeeus  Christ,  until  every 
mountain  barrier  shall  be  overcome,  until  every  abyss 
shall  be  spanned  for  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  the 
King's  highway  of  holiness,  and  the  people  of  the  earth, 
shall  flow  together,  as  in  the  prophetic  vision,  to  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house,  until  the  fires  of  sin  are 
everywhere  extinguished,  and  the  pure  light  of  holiness 
shall  be  everywhere  enkindled,  until  every  idol  is  abol- 
ished, until  every  father  becomes  a  high  priest  in  hie 
own  honsehold,  offering  the  daily  incense  of  prayer  and 
praise,  and  every  mother  shall  teach  her  infant  charge 
to  lisp  the  name  of  Jeans,  until  religion  pore  snd  nude* 
filed  shall  conserve  all  people  as  virtue  conserves  the 
soul,  until  there  shall  be  but  one  story  that  every  child 
shall  lisp,  one  memory  that  every  nation  shall  cherish, 
one  name  that  shall  be  above  every  name. 

That  glad  day  is  coming.  Slowly  it  may  be  to  our 
feeble  sense,  but  steadily  coming  and  as  resistless  as 
yonder  surging  tide,  whose  each  succeeding  white 
fringed  billow  washes  farther  up  the  strand.    I  know 

' '  Tis  weary  watching  wave  on  wave. 

And  yet  the  tide  heaves  onward. 
We  build  like  corals  grave  on  grave. 

But  pave  a  pathway  sunward. 
We're  beaten  back  in  many  a  fray, 

Tet  newer  strength  we  borrow. 
And  where  the  vanguard  rests  to-day, 

The  rear  shall  camp  to.motrow. 

"  Though  hearts  brood  o'er  me  past, 

Our  eyes  with  smiling  futures  glisten. 
For  lo,  our  day  burst*  up  the  skies. 

Lean  out  your  souls  and  listen. 
The  world  fa  rolling  Heaven's  way, 

And  ripening  In  her  sorrow ; 
Take  heart,  who  bears  the  cross  lo-day, 

Shall  wear  the  crown  to  morrow." 

Let  it  be  onr  covenant  work  to  hasten  that  bright  to- 
morrow; and  for  oar  living  Church,  and  all  its  living 
agencies  in  every  department  of  its  work,  may  they 
unceasingly  have  through  all  time  for  their  inspiration, 
that  blessed  assurance  which  gave  to  our  dying  founder 
snch  consolation  when  the  everlasting  sunrise  burst  in 
upon  failing  heart  and  flesh,  tub  best  op  all  is,  God 
is  with  us.     (Applause). 

The  Choir  Bang :  "The  Whole  Wide  World  for  Jesus," 
which  was  written  for  Chaplain  McCabe,  by  Rev.  J.  D. 
Hammond. 

The  whole  wide  world  for  Jesua,  this  shall  onr  watch- 
word be. 
Upon  the  highest  mountain,  down  by  the  widest  sea. 
The  whole  wide  world  for  Jeaus,  to  him  all  men  shall  bow. 
In  city  or  on  prairie,  the  world  for  Jesus  now. 
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Ohortu  :  The  whole  wide  world. 
Proclaim  (he  Gospel  tidings  through  the  whole  wide  world. 
Lift  np  the  cross  of  Jesus,  bis  burn  ;r  be  unfurled. 
Till  every  tongue  oonteM  him  through  1h9  whole  wide  world. 

The  whole  wide  world  for  Jesus,  inspire  us  with  the  thought, 
Thu  every  ton  of  Mam  h  ith  by  the  blood  been  bought. 
The  whole  wide  world  for  Jesus,  0  faint  not  by  the  way  I 
The  ctojb  shall  sirely  conquer  in  this  our  glorious  day.—  Cho, 

The  whole  wile  world  for  Jew,  the  marching  order  sound, 
Ooy*  and  preach  the  Ooipel,  wherever  man  is  found. 
The  whole  wide  world  (or  Jesus,  our  banner  is  unfurled. 
We  battle  now  for  Jesus,  and  faith  demands  the  world,— Oho. 

The  whale  wide  world  for  Jests,  in  the  Father's  home  above 
An  many  wonirous  mansions,  mansions  of  light  and  love. 
The  whole  wide  world  for  Jesus,  ride  forth,  O  conquering  king. 
Through  all  the  mighty  nitlons.  the  world  to  glory  bring.— Cho. 

,  Bishop  Harris  then  introduced  Dr.  Buckley,  Editor  of 
the  ChrUtian  Advocate,  who  was  greeted  with  ap- 
plause. 

;  Dr.  Hockley. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  spoken 

in  this  building  on  five  different  occasions,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  commencement  of  various  institutions  of 
this  city,  and  in  a  public  meeting,  in  behalf  of  a  great 
philanthropy. 
On  these  occasions,  I  looked   upon   vast  assemblies 

I  consisting  almost  entirely  of  strangers  to  me  personally. 
Ou  the  first  occasion,  there  were  bat  two  persons  in  the 

I  house  whose  names  I  knew,  but  on  this  occasion,  I  see 
more  than  a  thousand  whom  I  could  call  by  name,  with- 

I       out  a  slip  from  first  to  last,  and  I  see  a  thousand  more 

,       at  whose  names  I  could  guess  with  a  fairdegreeof  hope. 

I       "  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity," 
When  I  was  in  Switzerland  in  1803 — everybody  has 

I       been  to  Europe  since,  and  therefore  it  is  not  ostentations 

1  for  ma  to  refer  to  it — I  fell  in  with  a  gentleman,  who 
said  to  me  that  he  was  from  the  United  States.  I  was 
glad  to  meet  him,  for  nearly  every  person  I  had  met 
who  spoke  English  had  something  to  say  against  our 
country.  When  I  said  to  this  man,  "From  what  part 
of  tbe  United  States  are  yon?"  he  replied,  "From  the 
Slate  of  New  Jersey."  That  did  not  give  me  any  clear 
view  of  his  opinions  on  the  existing  trouble.  But  I  was 
conscious  of  considerable  pleasure  from  the  response 
because  I  could  shy  to  htm,  "  that  is  my  native  State.' 
I  was  much  better  pleased  to  meet  him  than  I  would 
have  been  to  meet  an  Englishman  or  a  Scotchman  or  an 
Irishman,  though  they  all  speak  substantially  the  same 
language.  About  an  hour  afterward,  I  found  he  was  a 
Oristian,  and  that  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  also. 
After  a  few  minutes  farther  conversation,  I  _  discovered 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  city  of  Newark. 

It  was  pleasing  to  meet  a  man  who  spoke  English,  but  I 
was  conscious  of  an  increased  pleasure,  when  I  found  that 
be  came  from  my  native  State;  so  in  the  second  instance,  I 
was  conscious  of  an  accession  of  pleasure  when  I  ascer- 


tained that  he  belonged  to  the  same  religious  commun- 
ion with  myself.  And  while  I  would  be  pleased  to  speak, 
as  I  have  spoken,  in  the  interest  of  missions  to  an  assem- 
bly of  Presbyterians  or  Baptists,  I  am  better  pleased  to 
speak  to  an  assembly  who  are  copartners  with  me  in 
one  special  missionary  enterprise. 

And  now  let  me  pay  my  respects  to  Chaplain  McCabe. 
Though  yon  may  not  believe  it,  he  is  a  modest  man. 
The  thing  be  is  uot  is  this:  He  is  not  a  diffident  man, 
There  are  a  great  many  persons  who  cannot  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  diffidence  and  modesty.  The  Chaplain 
got  over  his  diffidence  in  Libby  prison,  bat  his  modesty 
is  so  genuine  that  I  shall  have  to  be  exceedingly  cautious 
in  what  I  am  about  to  say.  I  trust  the  audience  will  fix 
their  eyes  upon  him  rather  than  upon  me  while  I  speak, 
and  I  will  determine  by  the  appearance  of  the  audience 
whether  I  have  gone  too  far,  as  an  expression  of  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  en- 
thusiasm which  be  has  succeeded  in  creating. 

I  am  very  glad  that  he  selected  the  term  "  Million, 
Million  is  a  very  popular  word  in  this  country.  William 
Spragne  stood  up  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  asked 
what  had  more  power  and  'arrogance  than  a  Million, 
and  the  common  language  of  the  street,  if  a  thing  is 
going  to  pay  is,  "  There  are  Millions  in  it."  Of  course,  I 
have  learned  this  from  tbe  atreet.or  from  handbills.  Some, 
I  fear,  not  having  the  Discipline  of  the  Church  before 
them,  did  not  so  learn  it. 

The  million  is  the  American  symbol  of  largeness.  It  is 
not  the  symbol  in  any  other  country.  In  England  the 
unit  is  five  times  as  large  as  in  this  country.  Hence  a 
million  is  not  the  expression  of  largeness  in  England, 
nor  yet  in  France,  though  it  comes  nearer  to  being  a 
proverb  in  France  as  applied  to  francs,  than  it  does  in 
England  as  applied  to  pounds.  But  of  course,  when  ap- 
plied to  francs,  it  only  means  one  fifth  as  much  as  it 
means  when  we  apply  it  to  dollars. 

From  the  early  ages  men  have  been  moved  by  some 
number  which  was  a  symbol  of  completeness.  Among 
tbe  Jews  the  number  7  was  a  symbol  of  completeness; 
7  spirits  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  they  carried  it 
so  far  that  the  child  that  Elisha  healed,  sneezed  seven 
times.  The  general  number  7  runs  all  through  Jewish 
symbolism. 

Nineteen  years  ago,  I  came  to  Brooklyn.  I  have  net 
Been  such  an  assembly  of  Methodists  in  all  these  nineteen 
years  in  these  two  cities,  I  have  never  seen  in  a  public 
meeting,  so  many  ministers  occupying  important  posi- 
tions, from  up  the  Hudson  river,  from  Phila- 
delphia, Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  from  beyond 
the  Mississippi. 

And  this  great  meeting  in  this  building  which  has 
held  such  an  enormous  succession  of  representative 
audiences,  this  great  meeting  was  born  in  the  mind  of 
Chaplain  McCabe  ;  Like  St.  Paul,  he  did  not  take  coun- 
sel with  flesh  and  blood.  He  never  asked  me  if  I  want- 
ed  to  speak  here.  I  understand  he  never  asked  General 
Fisk.  Dr.  Reid  has  stated  the  peculiar  condition  of 
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mind  in  which  he  found  himself.  He  simply  notified  ub 
we  were  on  the  programme. 

When  St.  Paul  listened  to  the  Macedonian  cry  and 
went  over  to  Phillippi,  there  was  not  a  solitary  person 
on  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  soattered  congregations  of  Jews,  that  was  not  prac- 
tically a  Pagan.  And  that  first  missionary  effort,  followed 
sometimes  with  the  arm  of  the  flesh,  I  admit,  bnt  often 
with  the  arm  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  destroyed 
Paganism  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Six  hundred 
years  after  Paul  died,  the  eruption  of  Mohammed- 
anism snatched  from  Christianity  a  part  of  its 
moat  prolific  fields;  but  still  Europe  remains  Chris- 
tian, with  the  exception  of  Mohammedan  Turkey, 
and  a  strip  of  territory  along  the  line  that  separates 
Russia  from  Asia  and  a  small  region  within  the  Artie 
Zone.     Missionary  effort  has  made  Europe  what  it  is. 

Methodism  was  a  mission  to  oommence  with.  John 
Wesley  was  a  missionary.  Thomas  Coke  was  a  mission- 
ary, and  they  gave  up  everything  they  bad  to  be  mis- 
sionaries; the  hope  of  preferment,  in  the  Church,  and  in 
the  world ;  they  gave  up  income  and  social  standing,  and 
they  were  missionaries  as  really  as  Augustine  was  when 
he  aeught  the  islands  afar  and  the  land  from  which  we 
trace  our  origin. 

I  beg  now  to  state  that  in  the  year  1766,  the  Metho- 
dists, weak  and  feeble  as  they  were,began  to  establish  mis- 
sions under  the  superin tendency  of  Thomas  Coke.  They 
sent  them  out  into  various  foreign  colonies.  On  one  voy- 
age Thomas  Coke  found  it  impossible  to  make  a  landing 
anywhere  in  North  America. 

The  winds  beat  against  them  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week,  until  finally  he  gave  it  up,  and  let  the  winds 
carry  the  ship  to  the  West  Indies,  and  this  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Wesleyan  missions  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  England  was  found- 
ed in  1792,  four  years  after  the  Wesleyan  body  let 
Thomas  Coke  take  out  Missionaries  to  the  British  Col- 
onies. In  1796  the  London  Missionary  Society  was  es- 
tablished. In  1796  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Mis- 
sionary Societies  were  established,  and  the  first  year  of 
the  present  oentury,  the  great  Church  Missionary  Soci- 
ety was  established. 

Of  oourse,  aa  long  aa  Thomas  Coke  lived,  it  was  un- 
necessary to  establish  a  Missionary  Society,  technically 
so  called.  The  Conference  was  such  a  Society,  asking  its 
questions  about  Missions;  but  when  Thomas  Coke  died, 
and  even  before,  it  was  seen  that  it  must  be  made  a  sep- 
arate matter. 

Jabez  Bunting  made  the  plan  for  the  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, and  James  Buckley  preached  the  first  sermon  in  its 
favor.  This  James  Buckley  was  a  relative  of  mine,  but 
I  did  not  know  it  until  a  few  years  ago.  The  humorist 
in  "Innocents  Abroad,"  speaking  of  his  feelings  at  the 
tomb  of  Adam,  says;  "  Alas,  my  relative  did  not  live  to 
aee  me,  and  I,  alas,  did  not  live  to  see  him."  So  it  is 
with  this  Rev.  James  Buckley,  who  was  a  sort  of  fourth 
oousin  of  my  father's  father. 


There  is  a  lady  in  this  house  whom  I  saw  toiling  up 
the  steps  into  one  of  those  galleries,  who,  sixty  yean 
ago  in  England  walked  five  miles  before  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  was  ten  years  old,  and  beard  Jabes 
Banting,  Richard  Watson,  and  Robert  Newton  plead  in 
behalf  of  Missions,  and,  aa  I  know  from  some  remarks 
that  I  exchanged  with  her,  that  she  has  spent  this  day 
shopping  in  this  city,  for  Christmas,  it  would  seem  that 
an  early  interest  in  musions  is  very  conducive  to  strength 
and  long  life. 

After  listening  to  these  great  men  she  walked  five 
miles  home,  stopped  at  a  minister's  house,  and  took  an 
English  midnight  supper.  Having  retained  this  sort  of 
vigor,  she  is  able  to  come  a  long  distance,  spend  the 
day  in  shopping  in  New  York,  and  participate  in  this 
meeting. 

The  learning  and  eloquence  of  Newton,  and  the  won- 
derful power  of  Watson  in  statement,  and  the  strange 
autccratio  but  marvellously  influential  power  of  state- 
ment  of  Banting  will  not  here  fall  upon  her  ear,  but 
even  Bunting  himself  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  General  Fisk  1 

But  what  of  American  Methodism  ?  American  Metho- 
dism was  a  missionary  movement  to  begin  with.  It  was 
too  weak  when  it  was  born  to  stand  alone,  and  it  sent 
over  a  cry  to  John  Wesley  for  help,  (I  put  William 
Taylor,  in  one  respect,  that  is  in  the  way  he  talka  about 
continents,  next  to  John  Wesley).  When  John  Wesley 
sent  over  a  preacher,  he  wrote  the  most  extraordinary 
letter  to  that  man  that  the  world  ever  saw,  and  that  let- 
ter, which  I  read  in  an  ancient  history,  the  private  prop- 
erty of  Bishop  Harris,  the  only  copy  which  I  ever  saw, 
and  which  I  tried  to  refer  to  this  evening,  but 
could  not,  the  Bishop  having  left  hie  office, — this 
letter  from  Mr.  Wesley,  and  found  in  his  published 
works  reads  aa  follows,  not  giving  the  name  of  the 
missionary:  "I  turn  you  loose  in  the  great  continent  of 
North  America,  Publish  your  commission  in  the  face 
of  the  sun  1 " 

Can  I  ask  yon  to  imagine  anything  more  sublime  than 
that.  John  Wesley  never  weighed  more  than  120 
pounds  in  his  life,  a  small  man,  only  a  little  larger  than 
Isaac  Watts,  cast  out  and  despised,  looking  around  the 
world,  before  ocean  steamers  were  built,  before  there 
was  a  telegraph,  or  daily  paper,  or  railroad  in  this  coun- 
try; turning  a  man  loose— one  man — in  the  great  conti- 
nent, and  telling  him  to  publish  his  commission  in  the 
faoe  of  the  sun  1 

Did  ever  country  grow  as  this  country  grew  ?  Had 
ever  country  such  a  territory  ?  General  Fi*k  spoke  of 
the  former  condition  of  New  York.  There  was  At  the 
time  referred  to  a  man  in  this  city  who  owned  forty 
acres  of  land,  and  the  boys  came  over  from  Canal  street 
and  stole  his  apples,  and  he  could  not  bear  it,  so  he  put 
his  money  in  a  farm  at  New  Utrecht,  and  his  descen- 
dants are  now  there.  The  farm  be  sold  would  now  in 
all  probability  be  worth  1500,000,000.  The  few  acres 
that  Robert  Randall  left  to  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor  have 
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made  it  the  richest  benevolent  corporation  in  this  coun- 
try. The  (8,000  in  money  was  bat  little,  the  farm 
everything. 

John  Wesley  saw  this  growth  in  his  mind,  saw  it  as 
the  architect  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  saw  it  before 
the  first  Btone  was  laid  ;  saw  it  as  Michael  Angelo  saw 
what  he  did  before  the  first  stone  was  laid,  even  be- 
fore the  money  was  raised  to  pay  for  it  He  turned  his 
missionary  loose,  and  the  country  grew,  and  wherever 
the  country  went,  Methodists  were  found. 

The  tale  goes  that  a  forest  recluse  in  the  far  West 
one  day  met  a  man  and  asked  him,  "  What  is  your  busi- 
ness?" "I  am  a  Methodist  Preacher."  "  Well,  I  came 
here  to  get  rid  of  people,  you  are  the  second  man  of  that 
■tripe  I  have  seen,  and  I  am  going  to  dig  a  cave,  and 
crawl  in  and  die." 

It  baa  been  so  all  the  way.  Methodism  was  a  mission 
I©  begin  with.  Here  is  Trinity  Corporation  that  inher- 
ited a  vast  endowment,  and  now  possesses  an  immense 
income,  and  here  is  that  great  Collegiate  Dutch  Church 
that  dates  before  Trinity,  to  the  time  when  the  Dutch 
had  control  of  Manhattan  Island.  Where  was  Metho- 
dism then?  In  the  "alms  house,"  and  in  the  "rigging 
loft."  That  is  where  it  was;  and  it  has  gone  on  until 
to-day  it  is  able  to  build,  and  has  built  structures  that 
are  worthy  to  be  compared  with  any  of  those  that  have 
been  erected  by  individual  or  by  government  endow- 
ment. 

Even  New  England  Methodism  had  to  support  the 
State  Church.  The  father  of  the  Rev.  Seth  Sohofield, 
wonld  not  pay  the  state  tax,  and  they  took  from  him 
Thomas  Soott'a  commentaries  and  sold  them  at  auction, 
in  order  to  get  the  money  to  pay  that  Methodist's  tax. 

Bishop  W aldeo  has  a  genius  for  figures.  I  published 
some  of  bis  figures  not  long  ago.  He  spent  a  while  last 
Thanksgiving  day  in  further  investigation  and  gives  me 
the  result.  This  is  the  money  we  have  raised  for  mis- 
sions since  the  time  that  Nathan  Bangs  and  Joshua 
Sonle,  who  were  the  committee,  agreed  that  this  Mia* 
sionery  Society  ought  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
General  Conference: 

Decade  1.     1820-29 901,054  39 

"      IL    1880-89 483,949  18 

"    11L    18W-48 1,185,889  H 

"    IV.    1830-89 2,186,842  01 

"      V.    1860-69 4873818  85 

"    VL    1B70-79 8,184,008  45 

1880-85  t8  years) 4,184,125  18 


Deduct  Legacies,  1852-1885. 

84  jean,      8877,521  44 
Sundry  Sources:  802,457  79 


Total  Receipts  In  68  yean.. 
Debt,  October  81, 1885 


|19,0i6.815  90 


Total  disbursements        $19,087,801  48 
la  Borne  and  Foreign  Missions  by  this  Poolety  In  68  years. 


Of  oourse,  I  am  speaking  of  the  Missionary  Society. 
To  it  and  through  it  we  have  given  019,000,000. 
And  that  with  all  we  gave  for  Church  extension,  and 
Sunday  schools  and  tracts,  and  that  with  all  William 
Taylor  has  collected,  and  that  with  what  the  Women's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  and  the  Women's  Home 
Missionary  Society  have  received,  and  that  with  all  that 
the  Freedman's  Aid  Society  has  disbursed. 

Where  is  the  man  who  undertakes  to  talk  about 
Methodism  having  been  stingy  in  these  things  f  All  this 
done  without  hereditary  aristocracy.  All  this  given  by 
persons  who,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  were  sneered  at  as 
Methodists  in  most  parts  of  the  conntry. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  announoe  to  the  assembly  that 
we  are  disappointed  with  respect  to  Bishop  Fowler; 
therefore,  Bishop  Hurst  (whom  I  was  surprised  to  see 
here,  knowing  that  he  has  just  come  from  one  of  the 
saddest  of  bereavments,  that  could  happen  to  any 
father,)  and  I  will  divide  the  time  that  ought  to 
have  been  divided  between  Bishop  Fowler,  Bishop 
Hurst  and  myself,  but  I  shall  be  very  brief.  How  has 
this  great  cause  been  disparaged  ?  Disparaged  by  a  pe- 
culiar and  sophistical  comparison  between  the  Foreign 
and  the  Home  work.  A  man  will  say,  "  I  figure  that 
our  converts  in  Japan  will  cost  us  8280  apieoe.  In  this 
country,  in  the  Church  to  which  I  belong,  figuring  the 
current  expenses  and  the  interest  on  principal  and  on 
the  debt,  etc.,  I  find  it  costs  ns  about  8000  a  member." 

Now,  look  at  that  for  a  moment.  Suppose  a  man 
should  happen  to  have  a  family  of  a  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren, and  suppose  in  the  oourse  of  a  year  there  should 
be  an  addition  of  twins  1  What  sort  of  logic  would  it 
be  for  him  to  put  the  whole  coat  of  supporting  his  fam- 
ily during  that  year  on  these  children?  What  sort  of 
logic  would  that  be  ?— and  declare  that  they  oost  him 
say  85,000  apieoe.  * 

The  fact  is,  the  Churoh  at  home  would  backslide  if  it 
were  not  for  the  means  of  grace.  To  get  a  fair  average 
of  the  oost  of  making  converts,  add  the  number  of  con- 
verts  to  the  number  of  members,  and  divide  the  current 
expenses  by  this  figure.  Besides  these  churches  support 
the  whole  educational,  literary,  and  civil  fabric  of  the 
United  States;  and  thus  this  great  oanse  is  often  dispar- 
aged by  a  sophistical  mode  of  presenting  the  results  in  its 
favor. 

On  the  other  side  it  is  often  disparaged  by  an 
invidious  contrast.  I  heard  a  minister,  an  alumnus 
of  a  great  college  and  of  a  great  theological  seminary, 
within  fonr  weeks,  as  I  sat  listeningin  the  church  where 
I  happened  to  be  on  that  Sabbath,  utter  these  words, "  I 
do  not  know  about  keeping  $350,000  at  home.  I  do  not 
wonder  when  that  is  done  that  some  of  our  people  are 
inclined  not  to  give  anything  to  the  regular  oanse  but 
turn  aside  to  William  Taylor's  work,  and  the  Women's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society." 

Didn't  he  know  that  it  is  as  much  missionary  work  in 
parts  of  Nebraska,  and  in  Utah  and*  in  all  onr  Western 
territories,  as  in  India  or  Japan— that  onr  missionary 
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money  planted  Methodism  in  Ohio  and  in  Minnesota, 
and  in  all  the  Western  States  except  Ohio,  and  did  not 
he  know  that  the  mission  work  wo  are  doing  oat  there 
is  building  up  the  churches  that  are  now  delighting  the 
heart  of  Chaplain  McCabe  by  their  pledges  and  their 
fulfilment  toward  the  million  f 

Again  onr  cause  is  often  disparaged  by  comparing 
our  work  with  that  of  other  denominations  worth  ten 
times  as  much  per  capita  as  we  are,  who  have  had  heavy 
endowments  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  do 
not  bear  the  burden  of  current  expenses  that  we  do,  and 
who  have  a  different  method  of  computing  from  ours.  I 
am  going  to  prove  in  the  Christian  Advocate,  (and  that 
master  of  statistical  investigation,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Young, 
is  going  to  give  me  the  thunder),  that  if  we 
adopt  the  method  of  computation  some  of  the  other 
churches  adopt,  our  results  will  be  fully  equal  to 
theirs. 

Oar  cante  is  disparaged  by  men  going  up  and  down 
and  saying  "  We  Methodists  do  not  give  on  an  average, 
fifty  oents  per  member."  I  will  undertake  in  closing  to 
show  that  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  to  this  very 
hour  in  this  spot,  there  never  was  anything  more  absurd 
and  slanderous  than  this  computation  of  an  average  on 
onr  membership. 

In  the  first  place,  two  per  cent,  of  oar  ohurch  members 
are  aged  and  indigent  men  and  women,  supported  by  the 
Church.  I  was  a  pastor  for  25  years  in  New  Hampshire, 
Michigan,  Connecticut  and  New  York;  I  administered, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  Poor  Fund  in  all  of  them,  and 
I  affirm  that  two  per  cent,  is  a  small  estimate  of  the  ab- 
solute number  of  indigent,  worthy  men  and  women. 

In  the  next  place  this  membership  of  ours  includes 
pretty  nearly  half  a  million  colored  people  in  the  South, 
poor,  very  poor,  most  of  them,  and  what  they  have  is 
little  of  it  in  cash.  They  are  all  in  the  average  and  this 
computation  includes  them. 

Again,  every  year  there  is  a  varying  number 
that  for  that  year  are  totally  disqualified  from  giv- 
ing. There  is  the  poor  mechanic  that  has  had  to  bury 
three  children  in  one  year.  I  have  followed  three  at  one 
time,  with  the  fourth  dying  in  the  house,  to  Greenwood. 
Afterwards  the  afflicted  father  said  to  me,  "  I  cannot 
give  you  anything  for  missions  this  year.  I  can  hardly 
keep  my  pew  in  the  church."  Now  there  is  a  varying 
bat  large  number  of  this  sort  every  year.  Again  when 
the  mills  shut  down  in  Pittsburgh,  the  workers  cannot 
get  anything;  when  the  factories  shut  down  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  tbey  cannot  get  anything, 
and  yet  you  compute  this  miserable  average  on  the 
membership,  including  this  large  though  not  uniform 
number  1 " 

Besides,  I  want  you  to  consider  that  there  is 
an  immense  number  of  Sunday  school  scholars  who  are 
in  our  membership,  who  have  no  Methodist  parents  at 
all.  They  have  come  into  oar  schools,  been  converted 
under  oar  system,  andthey  are  not  producers  bnt  con- 
sumers,   I  am  informed  upon  very  good  authority  that 


in  many  places  about  25  per  cent,  of  all  our  Sunday 
school  scholars  come  under  this  head,  and  we  take  the 
majority  of  them  into  our  Church  and  compute  this 
average  upon  them. 

And  now  want  to  bring  in  another  very  important 
fact  with  regard  to  this  matter.  Here  is  a  man  that  ia 
in  pretty  good  circumstances.  He  has  a  wife  and  four 
or  five  children.  He  earns  the  money;  fa*  could  not 
earn  it  perhaps  if  he  bad  not  his  wife;  but  she  is  not  a 
producer  in  any  sense  that  the  wage-worker  is  a  pro- 
ducer. She  is  just  as  important,  but  the  money  ia  earned 
by  him,  unless  she  has  to  work  for  a  living  also.  Mow 
then,  you  undertake  to  compute  an  average  and  include 
that  man  and  his  wife  and  children  all  in  the  member- 
ship! You  compote  the  average  when  the  money  comes 
from  his  wages. 

Let  me  say  it  is  not  possible  to  find  in  the  history  of 
this  world  a  set  of  men,  all  things  considered,  that  have 
given  as  much  for  the  cause  of  missions  as  the  producers 
in  Methodism  have  given.  In  my  first  missionary  collec- 
tion I  raised  ISO,  of  which  I  gave  $20  myself;  and  this 
oameout  of  the  few  producers  in  my  congregation,  and 
cost  them  more  sacrifice  than  it  would  an  ordinary  pros- 
perous Methodist  to  give  the  whole  $80  himself. 

I  make  no  apology  for  meanness;  there  is  considerable 
of  it  in  the  Methodist  Ohurch. 

Nineteen  years  ago  next  Christmas  in  the  Sands  street 
Church,  the  first  meeting  after  Moses  F.  Odell,  that 
marvellous  friend  of  Missions,  the  first  time  after  tbey 
had  a  Christmas  anniversary  subsequent  to  his  death  I 
told  the  folio  wing  story  which  was  true  then,  and  has  been 
true  ever  since.  I  knew  a  man  that  made  the  moat  elo- 
quent prayer  that  I  ever  heard  for  a  layman,  that  the 
Gospel  might  spread  throughout  the  world.  (I  say  a 
layman,  because  I  have  beard  Mr.  Spurgeon  pray,  and 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  pray,  and  never  have  Iheard  such 
prayers  as  I  used  to  from  Mr.  Beecher,  when  he  was  not 
obstructed  by  peculiar  views  of  the  Gospel;  snd  I  can- 
not put  any  layman  up  there;  bnt  alas,  I  am  speaking 
of  times  long  since  past)  This  prayer  was  eloquent, 
and  the  next  day  I  asked  the  old  man  who  made  it  and 
be  was  worth  140,000,  for  bis  annual  subscription  for 
missions.  He  put  his  hand  into  bis  pocket  and  gave 
me  a  Mexican  quarter  of  a  dollar  with  a  hole  in  it. 

I  have  known  a  wealthy  woman  to  come  up,  and  ask 
me  to  take  her  "mite,"  40  cents.  By  her  side  was  a  clerk 
in  a  grocery  store  who  gave  me  *c. 

I  am  not  an  apologist  for  meanness,  bnt  the  way  to 
break  open  a  mean  man's  heart  is  not  by  scolding. 
The  way  to  advance  this  cause  is  to  say  the  Metho- 
dists have  done  nobly,  for  the  most  of  them  have 
done  so. 

In  the  presence  of  Bishop  Baker,  many  years  ago,  to 
the  astonishment  of  everybody,  a  certain  man  got  up, 
and  said:  "May  I  say  a  word?"  "  Certainly  ,**  said  the 
Bishop,  thunderstruck,  for  he  knew  the  man.  Said  he, 
"  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  as  God  has  pros- 
pered me.  I  have  given  to  the  eanse  of  missions  from 
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one  to  two  dollars  every  year  since  I  have  been  connect* 
ed  with  the  Cburoh,  except  one,  and  that  year  I  took  a 
religion*  paper  which  ooit  me  $2.50,  and  I  only  gave 
half  a  dollar  to  the  eanae;  but  when  I  see  these  plain 
men  giving  their  money,  and  tbeae  children,  I  cannot 
resist  H.  Put  mo  down  for  $4.50."  That  was  a  clear 
gain  of  $2.60.  Not  much,  bat  the  next  year  he  roae  np 
and  said  he  would  be  one  of  twenty  to  give  |600. 

If  yoo  can  find  me  an  instance  of  a  man  who 
said,  "  I  know  the  Methodists  are  very  stingy  when 
compared  with  other  denominations,  that  they  don't  give 
an  average  of  40  cents,  bat  they  are  rich,  and  selfish, 
snd  mean,  and  therefore,  put  me  down  for  #50,"  then 
I  will  join  the  pessimistic  company  who  think  the  way  to 
advocate  the  cause  is  to  depreciate  what  the  Fathers 
have  done  and  the  sons  are  doing. 

Ton  have  all  heard  of  Dr.  Ray  Palmer.  A  thousand 
years  after  he  ie  dead,  the  Christian  Church  will  be 
singing  the  grand  hymn  he  wrote,  "  My  faith  looks  up 
to  thee."  Fifty  years  ago,  Ray  Palmer  preached  a  ser- 
mon in  which  be  drew  this  picture:  "I  fancy  that  I  am 
Doming  back  to  the  world  five  hundred  years  from  now," 
and  then,  be  said, "  I  shall  see  Japan  open  to  the  Gospel. 
Well,  t  had  the  honor  of  being  present  at  Dr.  Palmer's 
golden  wedding,  and  be  is  alive  now  and  writing  hymns; 
and  we  have  an  Anglo- Japanese  college  and  a  wonder- 
ful work  in  Japan. 

Praise,  gratitude,  love  and  hope  are  the  notes  to  be 
■truck.  No  general  on  the  eve  of  battle  ever  said, 
"Men  you  are  abort  of  ammunition,  your  rations  have 
given  out.  Most  of  you  are  cowards  and  sluggards. 
Away  with  averages  improperly  computed,  and  state- 
ments that  never  move  the  mean,  bat  make  the  liberal 
cringe  and  even  tend  to  harden  them  I 

The  Fathers  did  wondroasly,  and  wherever  and  when- 
ever the  cause  is  properly  presented,  their  children 
(always  allowing  for  a  few  exceptions),  will  give 
liberally.    (Applause.) 

Bishop  Burst  was  then  introduced  by  Bishop  Harris, 
and  spoke  as  follows,  taking  for  his  subject  "The  His- 
torical Obligation  of  American  Christianity  for  the 
World's  Conversion : " 

Bithop  Uttrti. — I  was  expecting  to  share  the  triumph 
of  this  hour  from  a  distance,  and  so  wrote  to  Dr.  MoCabe; 
hot  I  received  from  him  a  peremptory  telegram — from 
this  knight  who  is  going  to  spread  for  as  a  Cloth  of  a 
Million  threads  of  Gold — that  I  must  be  here.  And  I 
have  obeyed,  though  with  most  unwilling  steps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  speak  of  the  American  obli- 
gation for  the  world's  conversion.  It  has  not  been,  as 
yet,  four  centuries  since  Columbus  revealed  to  tbe  world 
this  western  continent,  and  laid  it  as  a  gift  at  the  feet 
of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain.  She  had  sold  her  jewels  to 
bny  the  three  little  vessels  which  tamed  their  prows  to 
ward  these  nnknown  western  lands.  And  yet,  within 
that  brief  time  this  great  population  has  grown  to  its 
present  dimensions,    Tbe  land  has  been  overspread  with 


industry  and  thrift.  But  more  than  all,  there  has  been 
built  upon  this  western  continent,  tbe  greatest  wonder 
of  tbe  modern  world, — this  vast  and  invincible  ecclesias- 
tical life  of  American  Protestantism. 

Whence  did  the  costly  materials  come  which  were 
here  combined  to  rear  this  wondrous  edifice?  They 
were  drawn  from  all  the  better,  bat  persecuting,  nalions- 
of  Europe.  They  oame  from  fair  France,  and  no  purer 
current  has  ever  entered  into  onr  American  civilisation 
than  the  warm,  strong,  loving  current  of  the  Huguenot* 
of  France.  They  oame  from  the  Piedmontese  valleys, 
the  Waldenses,  whose  rioh  martyr  blood  made  purple 
tbe  glaciers  of  the  Alps.  Many  found  the  transition- 
short  from  the  chill  air  of  those  glaciers,  and  the  mauso- 
leum whioh  they  reared  there,  to  the  warmer  atmosphere- 
and  glorious  temple  of  Heaven. 

They  came  to  ns  from  Holland — first  owners  of  this 
Island  where  we  sing  and  pray,  and  hope,  and  are  going 
to  make  offerings  to  the  broad  distant  world  to  night. 
Yes,  they  oame  to  this  free  land  from  tbe  cruelties  of 
Alva  and  his  employer,  Charles  V,  Their  very  memory- 
reared  a  Republic  behind  them,  while  they  helped  to- 
rear  here  this  grand  Republic.  And  that  blood  entered 
into  the  veins  which  have  been  throbbing  here,  fought  at 
Lexington,  and  won  at  last  in  all  our  wars,  and  helped 
receive  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court  House. 

They  oame  from  Scandinavia, — Danish,  Norwegian, 
Swedish, — they  all  oame  here:  men  in  whose  veins  the 
purple  current  was  just  as  pure,  and  thrilled  just  as  fer- 
vently as  in  tbe  arm  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  when,  in 
the  hour  of  victory  at  Lutzen  he  exchanged  the  darkness 
of  earth  for  the  light  before  the  throne.  They,  the 
children  of  the  old  Vikings,  turned  their  boats  out  from 
the  western  fiords  of  Norway  toward  oar  coast,  and  gave 
tbo  treasure  of  their  grand  vitality  into  oar  American  life. 
The  Germans  we  oannot  forget.  Edward  A.  Free- 
man, the  English  historian,  says  truly  that  the  Saxon 
has  lived  on  three  rivers — the  Weser,  the  Thames,  and 
the  Hudson. 

And  so  he  has.  We  know  very  well  that  Win.  Penn, 
went  all  through  Germany,  soliciting  immigration,  and 
found  it  well.  So  the  Germans  came  to  this  country, 
after  tbe  ploughshare  of  the  30  years  war  had  been 
struck  deeply  into  the  soil  by  Tilly  and  Wallenstein. 
There  came  those  who  escaped  martyrdom,  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  even  Ireland.  Ireland  was 
largely  Protestant  then,  compared  with  what  it  is  now. 
Bat  when  she  gets  her  parliament,  as  I  hope  she  will, 
then  we  shall  have  hope  again  for  Protestantism  in  Ire- 
land. 

Why  did  all  these  currents  flow  hither?  Not  for  yel- 
low gold  like  tbe  conquerors  of  the  southern  half  of  onr 
continent— Pi  zarro  and  Cor  tea  and  the  rest.  They 
came  for  the  liberty  of  conscience,  for  the  holy  right  to 
worship  God  as  their  hearts  and  convictions  ordained. 
And  now,  out  of  this  pare  combination  has  grown  up 
this  wonderful  ecclesiastical  life.  Why,  I  ask,  have  wo 
grown  into  this  symmetrical  shape  of  to-day  ? 
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What  has  conio  of  this  outflow  of  European  blood  in 
the  most  exalted  hour  of  all  its  history  ?  The  impulse 
to  carry  the  Gospel  back  to  the  home  where  ire  were 
bora.  This  is  why  we  tarn  our  faces  baok  to  Europe 
and  the  other  lands  again. 

I  declare,  boldly,  as  a  reader  of  history,  that  this 
phenomenon  is  the  most  marvellous  chapter  intbe  whole 
history  of  mordern  times.  Look  at  it  olearlyy—  we  who 
arc  living  here  in  this  land  of  Protestantism  are  deliber- 
ately and  persistently  sending  missionaries  and  planting 
missions  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  Why  so? 
It  is  the  child,  fall  grown  into  his  manhood,  into  judg- 
ment, into  a  conviction  that  the  needs  of  home  are  the 
supreme  needs  of  the  world,  who  turns  his  face  from  the 
field  of  his  love  and  the  birthplace  of  his  tool,  where  he 
has  won  his  victories,  back  to  the  old  fireside  where  his 
fathers  lived. 

A  German  preacher  was  preaohing  in  Cincinnati,  baok 
in  the  forties.  There  Bat  before  him  a  young  infidel 
taking  notes  of  the  German  sermon  to  whioh  he  was  lis- 
tening, that  he  might  go  and  report  it  to  his  infidel  club. 
As  the  yonng  man  began  to  write,  his  pencil  began  to 
grow  unsteady,  and  it  fell.  The  yonng  man  was  help- 
less. He  became  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  tn  a 
few  weeks  he  united  with  the  little  German  church  of 
the  preacher  of  that  evening.  In  a  short  time  he  came 
to  New  York  and  stood  before  the  Missionary  Board 
and  begged  them  to  send  him  as  a  missionary  to  Ger- 
many. The  Missionary  Board  said:  "  We  cannot  afford 
it;  we  do  not  believe  in  it;  it  seems  an  unreasonable 
thing." 

Bat  he  persisted,  and  won.  When  they  saw  the  fire 
in  Jacoby's  eyes,  they  had  to  send  him;  and  he  went 
over  there  less  than  forty  years  ago,  and  planted  that 
noble  German  Mission.  Thank  God,  the  preacher  of 
that  evening,  Wm,  Nast,  is  still  living,  and  celebrates 
now  the  fiflth  anniversary  of  his  career  as  the  planter  of 
German  Methodism  in  America. 

What  is  our  German  field  to-day  ?  It  stretches  from 
the  North  Sea  down  to  Lake  Geneva,  and  oar  ministers 
of  the  Germany  and  Swiss  Conference  have  only  to  take 
a  neighborly  walk  in  this  same  Geneva,  to  shake  hands 
with  their  brothers  of  the  Italian  Conference,  whioh 
stretohes  from  the  base  of  Vesuvius  in  the  South,  to 
Geneva  in  the  North. 

Do  you  ask  what  is  the  origin  of  oar  other  European 
Missions  ?  It  is  of  the  same  fine  fibre.  The  Danes  have 
come  to  onr  Missionary  Board  and  have  applied  for 
work  in  Denmark,  and  have  simply  gone  home  with  their 
gold  of  the  Gospel?  The  Swedes  have  done  the  same. 
Hence  we  have  in  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  a  vast  net- 
work of  missions.  It  was  my  privilege  to  preaoh  a  year 
ago  in  a  Swedish  city,  when  the  Pastor  of  the  State 
church,  nearby  oar  own  ohnroh,was  present, and,  giving 
me  a  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  said :  "  I  thank  God  that 
yon  are  here,  and  I  wish  you  God  speed." 

So,  when  we  go  back  to  Norway  we  are  only  the  latest 
descendants  of  the  old  Vikings,      We  are  going  home 


to  the  fireside,  to  the  place  whence  many  came  who  have 
helped  to  rear  onr  civilization.  It  is  the  child  with  an- 
cestral attachments,  going  back  to  see  the  good  old  peo- 
ple at  home,  and  carrying  to  them  the  word  of  life. 

As  our  vessel  skirted  the  Norwegian  coast,  when  we 
came  opposite  the  memorable  place  of  Stavaager,  Z  saw 
a  monument  on  the  shore,  with  thirty  smaller  ones  for  a 
fence,  about  it.  These  thirty  were  the  memorials  of 
thirty  kings,  and  in  the  middle  was  the  monument  of 
Harold  the  fair-haired. 

H  irold  sought  the  hand  of  a  beautifal  lady.  She  said 
to  him,  "  No;  you  are  only  one  of  the  twsaty-nine  kings 
of  Norway.  I  will  be  queen  of  all  Norway,  or  I  shall  be 
no  queen  at  all.  I  will  be  a  great  queen,  not  a  small  one." 
Said  he:  "  I  will  never  out  ray  hair  until  I  have  slain 
them  all,  and  brought  all  Norway  under  one  crown,  and 
that  my  own."  She  said:  "I  will  wait  for  you  if  it  takes 
a  life  time."  And  so  she  waited,  and  he  laid  his  plans. 
It  required  ten  long  years  to  get  them  ripe,  and  iu  that 
one  great  sea  fight  off  Stavanger,  between  one  rising;  and 
setting  sun,  he  slew  all  the  contending  kings,  and  then 
the  lady  became  his  queen,  and  he  the  one  king  of  the 
first  united  Norway. 

So  will  it  be  to  Norway  in  a  higher  sense— -the  union 
of  all  the  people  in  the  truth  of  God.  The  American 
mission  in  that  country  extends  from  Landesuas  to 
Trondfajem,  and  our  churohes  are  laboring  to  bring;  all 
people  beneath  the  one  crown  of  our  great  King. 

la  Sweden,  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
istry is  just  now  a  member  of  the  Swedish  parliament— 
Rev.  J.  M.  Erikson.  He  was  elected  on  the  prohibition 
ticket  in  the  heart  of  Stockholm — the  kind  of  tioket 
whioh  eleots  in  Sweden,  and  sometime  may  elect  here. 
(Applause).  But  it  never  cost  that  Methodist  minister 
a  five  cent  postage  stamp  for  his  whole  campaign.  There 
he  is  to  day — an  honor  to  yon  and  to  our  common 
Methodism. 

Do  you  ask  why  are  we  iu  Italy  T  None  of  our  mis- 
sions is  more  important  than  Italy.  If  we  had  not  sent 
Dr.  Vernon  to  Italy  to  gather  about  him  the  noble  men 
who  are  co-operating  with  him,  who  have  grown  up  on 
the  field,  we  should  have  to  do  it  to-morrow.  The  thing 
is  a  spiritual  enforcement.  We  would  be  compelled  to 
do  it.  God  has  ordered  it,  and  we  oould  not  do  other- 
wise. It  is  a  necessity.  Gilbert  Haven  saw  it.  Call  him 
a  fanatic  if  you  please,  or  an  enthusiast — they  always 
did  it,  and  he  always  smiled,  but  he  bad  the  prophet's 
vision,  and  saw  what  was  going  to  be,  and  must  be,  in 
the  Italy  of  the  coming  years. 

Look  at  Bulgaria.  I  will  confess  that  we  have  only  a 
few  dozen  people  to  day  in  that  laud,  after  thirty  years 
of  giving,  and  faith,  and  sacrifice.  Have  those  Bulgarians 
not  proven  by  uniting  as  brothers  on  both  sides  the 
Balkans,  within  the  last  six  weeks,  that  they  are  worthy 
of  every  dollar  that  you  have  given  ?  I  wish  we  had  a 
dozen  men  to  send  by  the  first  steamer  to  Bulgaria,  to 
enter  that  land  afresh,  and  seize  anew  upon  that  country, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Danubian  Principalities.    Like 
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England,  for  her  troops,  American  Method  inn  must  have 
an  open  wsy  for  our  steady  caravan  of  missionaries  to 
our  Indian  Empire. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  is  simply  a  sketch  of  the  high 
spiritual  and  historical  necessity  for  our  missions  in  En 
rope.  We  are  there  by  a  deep  filial  devotion.  We  are 
the  children  who  were  driven  by  a  holy  impulse  to  go 
back  again  to  the  ancestral  borne,  and  place  in  the  bands 
of  our  brothers,  the  treasure  of  the  Gospel  which  we 
have  found  in  this  new  land. 

Now  look  at  onr  mission  fields  further  away.  Behold 
onr  great  Indian  Empire.  ''Well,"  you  will  say,  "you 
cannot  apply  that  principle  to  the  India  field."  Do  we, 
ai  children,  owe  India  anything?  Of  course  not.  Then 
ix  no  bond  of  relationship." 

Do  not  be  quite  so  fast.  There  was  a  time  when 
Greeoe  consisted  of  only  a  few  barbarous  villages.  Long, 
long  oentories  before  "  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rooky 
isle,"  went  with  bis  harp  through  those  villages;  long  be- 
fore the  fabled  wolf  was  born  which  became  the  nurse  of 
Romulus  and  Remus;  far  back  in  the  time  wben  the  old 
Pelasgio  race  lived  in  Italy,  when  they  did  not  know 
what  cement  was,  and  could  only  put  the  stones  to- 
gether for  rude  walls  without  anything  to  join  them; 
long  before  there  was  a  Goth  in  mother  Europe,  there 
was  history  in  process  in  the  vast  continent  of  India. 

The  Teutonic  family  was  lying  back  there,  in  its  Ar- 
yan cradle,  getting  ready  for  its  battle  fields  over  all 
continents  and  in  all  ages.  Our  Aryan  ancestors  looked 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  went  southward, 
drifted  eastward,  and  carried  with  them  the  same  San- 
skit  Bpeeoh  wbioh  is  to  this  day,  the  substratum  of  your 
present  nervous,  pungent  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  In  the 
high  table-lands  of  India,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  In- 
dus and  the  Ganges,  was  nursed  the  Aryan  race,  and 
when  onr  noble  William  Butler  went  back  to  India, 
thirty  years  ago,  be  was  only  a  young  Aryan  boy  taking 
the  G»pel  back  to  the  land  of  his  ancestors. 

So  in  planting  missions  around  the  globe,  even  Amer- 
ican Methodism ;  we  are  only  filling  our  premeditated 
destiny,  and  giving  the  truth  to  those  who  gave  us  life. 
Toe  very  Hindu  is  our  brother,  and  we  are  his  keeper. 

There  is  not  a  land  to  which  we  have  sent  a  mission- 
ary, to  which  we  are  not  under  obligation.  If  Paul 
could  say  as  he  wrote  to  the  Romans,  "  I  am  a  debtor 
to  the  Jew  and  the  Greek," — the  American  Methodist 
must  say, "  I  am  a  debtor  to  the  Swede,  the  Norwegian, 
the  Dine,  the  German,  the  Frenchman,  the  Italian,  the 
very  Hindu, — I  am  a  debtor  to  them  all,  because  all  of 
them  have  sent  their  life  into  our  life,  and  made  us  what 
we  are  to-day." 

There  are  four  countries  in  Europe  that  we  have  for- 
gotten in  our  missionary  appropriations.  When  Dr. 
McCabe  gets  bis  two  millions — for  that  Bum  is  sure  to 
come  annually,  as  certainly  as  to-morrow's  sun — our 
children  will  wonder  wby  we  made  the  figure  so  low,  as 
ens  million  for  1886.  They  will  wonder  why  our  two 
heroic  secretaries,  Reid  and  MoCabe,  were  so  modest  at 


this  juncture.  Dr.  Buckley  tells  ns  that  our  Chaplain  is 
modest,  and  we  have  the  proof  in  his  present  low  figure 
of  a  million. 

Wc  must  send  the  Gospel  to  Spain.  That  is  the  land 
that  first  lifted  this  new  Altantis  out  of  the  depths. of 
the  western  seas.  Before  many  years  shall  have  elapsed, 
we  must  send  a  dozen  missionaries  there.  The  fires  of 
martyrdom  we  cannot  forget.  We  know,  too,  very  well 
that  from  Spain  we  have  about  one-third  the  territory 
of  these  United  States.  Florida,  the  entire  Mississippi 
valley  and  the  whole  territory  from  the  Mississippi 
river  to  the  Pacific  ocean  was  bought  for  a  few  millions 
of  francs  by  Thomas  Jefferson  from  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. We  owe  Spain  the  Gospel  in  return  for  broad 
acres.  Give  us  time  and  we  shall  have  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation for  that  land. 

Then,  too,  we  must  send  missionaries  to  the  five  mil- 
lions in  Roumania,  and  thus  open  the  pathway  from 
Bulgaria  into  the  heart  of  Russia.  We  must  plant  an- 
other force  in  Greece,  with  Athens  as  our  centre.  We 
must  send  another  to  Palestine,  with  Jerusalem  as  the 
base  of  operations.  That  will  complete  our  network  in 
Europe,  and  the  highway  will  be  open  for  India.  This 
will  take  time,  and  larger  giving,  but  the  day  is  sure  to 
come. 

In  Europe,  and  all  over  India,  they  have  caught  the 
breath  of  this  inspiration.  We  have  in  these  lands- 
taking  Europe  and  India  together — a  membership  of 
perhaps  thirty  thousand,  and  four  hundred  ordained 
ministers.  I  do  not  mention  the  lay  ministry,  for  they 
are  true  Methodists,  and  believe  in  every  part  of  our 
church  economy. 

If  we  should  grow  weak  in  this  land  on  the  subject  of 
total  abstinence,  or  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  or 
the  class  meetings,  or  the  lay  ministry,  or  anything  elee 
that  we  planted  in  our  genesis,  when  God  planted  us — 
they  would  come  over  here  and  teach  us  the' Gospel 
that  we  first  taught  them,  and  the  polity  that  we  first 
laid  down  for  them.  There  is  a  wide  ministry  there, 
and  a  broad  constituency,  that  are  looking  to  us  for 
help. 

Many  of  them  have  gained  republican  ideas  from  as. 
You  would  not  hear  a  word  to-day  of  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  State  Church  in  England  but  for  the  Ameri- 
can example.  Our  people  in  every  field  are  looking  to 
us  for  help.  They  have  heard  of  onr  efforts.  They 
know  of  the  appropriations  that  were  made  in  Novem- 
ber. 

It  is  too  late  to  take  a  backward  step.  We  have  ab- 
solutely appropriated  the  money.  The  bond  of  Metho- 
dism is  given  already  for  a  million.  It  is  down  upon 
the  books.  Now  we  are  looking  to  the  Church  to  make 
it  good.    Our  hope  will  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Scribner,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  publishing 
trade  in  this  city,  the  senior  member,  who  died  in  Lu- 
cerne a  few  years  ago,  onoe  said  to  me:  "We  publish- 
ers never  trust  the  public  half  enough.  When  a  good 
manuscript  comes  to  us  for  examination,  and  we  know 
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it  to  be  good,  it  is  oar  business  to  give  it  to  the  world, 
and  not  think  of  the  income  from  it,  for  when  the  public 
aees  it  it  will  have  it.  The  public  must  be  trusted  to  do 
its  duty  to  worth." 

We  dare  not  grow  skeptical  of  the  Church.  We  sus- 
pect sometimes  that  the  Church  will  receive  news  of  ad- 
vance with  misgiving.  It  is  not  so.  The  Church  is 
often  ahead  of  the  very  men  who  propose  to  lead  it. 
There  are  people  now  here,  and  all  over  our  American 
land,  that  are  begging  for  the  opportunity  of  swelling 
this  great  figure  up  to  still  greater  dimensions  than  we 
have  dared  to  name.  They  are  expecting  it  in  India,  in 
Germany,  in  all  these  lands. 

They  are  looking  for  it,  like  Simeon  for  the  great  sal- 
vation, but  not  because  they  want  more  salary.  Why, 
I  tried  in  many  cases  in  India,  to  get  a  man  to  talk  with 
me  about  his  salary.  But  they  all  refused  to  say  one 
word  upon  the  question.  I  thought  at  last  I  had  found 
one  who  would  converse  upon  the  subject.  It  was  a 
preacher's  wife,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  with 
which  she  stared  me  in  the  face.  I  knew  the  income 
was  too  scanty,  and  next  to  nothing.  She  looked  at  me 
closely,  and  I  was  ashamed  that  I  had  said  a  word,  when 
she  replied :  "Why  do  you  ask  me  ?"  I  said,  "  Because  I 
bave  my  fears."  "  Well,"  she  said,  "don't  you  know 
that  God  takes  care  of  his  own  ?  "  The  tears  did  steal 
into  her  eyes,  and  that  was  all  my  satisfaction.  At  the 
last  General  Missionary  Committee  meeting,  among 
other  good  things  that  it  did,  but  without  knowing,  was 
to  take  care  of  that  man's  salary. 

Do  our  foreign  missionaries  expect  this  large  increase 
from  any  relation  to  the  question  of  salary  ?  Not  at  all. 
Look  at  that  German  conference  of  one  hundred  men. 
One  year  ago  they  cut  down  their  salaries  five  per  cent., 
and  last  June  ten  per  cent.,  to  give  the  proceeds  to  the 
missionary  work  in  their  land.  That  is  what  our  for- 
eign workers  are  constantly  doing — giving  their  lives 
and  their  savings.  What  they  want  is  the  ronnd  mil- 
lion to  help  them  extend  their  work.  They  know,  too, 
that  it  will  come.  They  are  sure  that  all  American 
Methodism  is  going  to  support  them  in  that  grand  march 
which  they  are  making  for  the  world's  salvation. 

Mr.  President,  we  muse  redeem  our  obligation.  This 
yoang  child  of  American  Christianity — our  beloved  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church — has  its  duty  to  do  for  the  great 
outlying  world,  at  home  and  abroad.  We  are  not  blind 
to  it.  The  necessity  is  on  us,  now,  and  for  all  the  years 
to  oome,  to  give  to  others  as  God  has  given  to  us. 
(Applause). 

Bishop  Harris  Introduced  Mr.  John  M.Phillips,  Treas- 
urer of  the  Missionary  Society,  who  said: 

Mr.  Phillip*. — I  will  only  take  two  or  three  minutes 
of  your  time.  The  year  to  which  I  allude  in  anything  I 
have  to  say  is  tbe  Missionary  financial  year,  running 
from  the  first  of  November  of  each  year  to  the  31st  of 
October  of  the  following  year.  When  the  General  Mis- 
nonary  Committee  met  the  fifth  of  November  last  in 


this  city,  it  found  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  bad 
been  (95,702  greater  than  tbe  previous  year.  The  in- 
crease from  Conferences  was  #41,845;  from  legacies, 
fil,931;  sundries,  1,924.  The  total  receipts  for  tbe  year 
just  closed  amount  to  $820,868.  That  is  $75,348  more 
tban  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  tbe  Society. 

When  tbe  General  Missionary  Committee  meets,  it 
never  has  money  enough.  The  demands  on  it  are  greater 
than  it  is  able  to  supply,  and  I  bave  no  doubt  if  tbe  rail- 
lion  was  raised  this  year,  as  I  trust  it  will  be,  the  Commit- 
tee at  its  meeting  next  November  will  need  a  million 
and  a  quarter,  to  anything  like  supply  tbe  demands  tbat 
will  oome  pouring  in  upon  it.  Now,  this  General  Com- 
mittee, finding  this  encouraging  increase  from  tbe 
Church,  made  largely  increased  appropriations: 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  General  Committee  in 
1884  for  1885  was  1850,000.  The  Committee  last  month 
appropriated,  (1,000,000.  It  ventured  to  increase  its 
appropriations  for  work  in  1886,  (123,936. 

Now,  that  is  the  work  tbat  is  before  the  Secretaries 
in  raising  this  million.  They  most  raise  it  to  pay  the 
money  appropriated.  I  hope  they  will  succeed  in  doing, 
it. 

Bishop  Harris. — Before  introducing  Chaplain  McCain 
it  is  my  duty  to  read  to  the  congregation  a  preamble 
and  resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Missionary 
Board  at  their  meeting  day  before  yesterday: 

Wherta*,  It  is  understood  that  at  the  Anniversary  Heeling  of 
the  Missionary  Society,  to  be  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music  on 
the  17th  imt,  a  departure  is  to  be  made  from  the  uoifoim  and 
wall  established  custom  or  taking  a  collection.  Therefore, 

Retailed  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Hanag  rs  the 
collection  to  be  taken  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, to  be  held  in  tbe  Academy  of  Music  on  the  l?th but,  thai)  be 
regarded  as  the  inauguration  of  a  movement  to  secure  during  the 
present  fiscal  year,  ending  Oct,  31, 1886,  the  round  million  do! Ian 
appropriated  by  the  General  Committee,  and  that  such  subscrip- 
tions may  be  paid  through  the  churches  which  may  be  Indicated 
by  the  subscriber. 

Now,  I  bave  the  pleasure  of    introducing  to  yon 

Chaplain  McCabe. 

Dr.  McCabe. — The  hoar  is  late,  but  I  hope  yon  wilt 

1  remain  here  until  we  get  through.    This  ia  the  first 

of  many  meetings  that  we  hope  to  hold  all  over  the 

country  in  onr  effort  to  raise  this  million  of  dollars. 

I  did  hope  tbat  somehow  we  would  raise  onr  collec- 
tions to  (900,000  by  the  close  of  this  meeting;  and  then, 
by  a  great  rally  of  the  Cbnrch  the  Centennial  Million 
would  be  raised. 

If  I  am  to  be  disappointed,  what  then?  Do  what 
Grant  did  when  he  failed  to  take  Richmond  tbe  first 
time  he  tried.  We  are  so  near  the  million  now  that 
everybody  sees  it  can  bo  done.  As  Bishop  Hurst  says, 
"The  Million  is  ooming  as  sure  as  tbe  rising  son." 

Collectors  were  then  appointed  to  go  through  the  con- 
gregation. (4,300  in  subscriptions  and  cash  were  se- 
cured from  the  audience,  which,  together  with  card  sub- 
scriptions previously  obtained,  brought  up  the  collection. 
to  (30,300. 
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r  ihe  gloomy  hills  of  darkness." 

Reading. 


Pcrlptnn 
Singing-- 


When  Jesus  rose  on  high. 

He  bade  His  follower*  preat  h 
To  all  ihe  world  His  saving  word 

And  every  creature  leach. 
Lot,  then,  that  saving  word 

Through  u*  be  glorified. 
Let  love  and  faith  in  us  revive 
And  self  be  crucified. 
KwHaUoo- 

Tk*  DIhm  ud  It*  Bewail. 

There  cornea  a  wall  of  anguish 

Across  the  ocean  wave- 
It  pleads  for  help,  O  Christians, 

Poor,  dying  souls  to  save ; 
Those  far-off  heathen  nations 

Who  alt  In  darkest  night, 
Now  stretch  their  hands  Imploilng, 

And  cry  to  us  for  light. 
We  have  the  blessed  Gospel  ; 

We  know  Us  price  lets  worth ; 
We  read  the  grand  old  story 

Of  Christ  the  Eaviour's  Liilh  ; 
O  fciiite,  je  faithful  workers. 

To  them  the  tidings  bear- 
Glad  tidings  of  salvation 

That  they  our  light  may  share. 
Go  plant  ihe  cross  of  Jesus 

On  etch  benighted  shore  ; 
Go  wave  the  Gospel  standard 

Till  darkness  reigns  do  more  ; 
And  while  Ihe  teed  you  stutter. 

Far  o'er  the  ocean's  foam, 
We  11  pray  for  you  and  labor 

In  mission  fields  at  home. 
Qneattoni  aaked  aud  answered.- (Let  the  leader 
ask  the  qonUoDs  and  the  answers  be  ftven 
bj  parsons  pre vloQtly  appointed.} 

Where  it  Kcnat  In  Ibe  eastern  part  of 
Asia,  embracing  a  peniotula  boidtringon 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

IPAat »'«  the  uvutry  called  ly  the  ptoplct 
The  ifflclsl  name  is  "Cboiun,"  which 
means  Fresh  Morning,  or  Land  of  Horning 
Calm.  The  c<remon  people  call  it  by  the 
old  name  Kaoli.  The  Japanese  call  il  Korai. 

Boa  U  Kcrta  divided?  Into  eight 
provinces. 

What  it  the  population?  The  estimates 
vary  from  eight  to  fifteen  millions. 

Tonhim  hat  Kmta  bttn  partia/ly  ivbjtdf 

To  China  for  over  1,800  years.  A  porlion 
of  ihe  time  Japan  has  also  claimed  juris- 
diction. 

"What  powerful  chief  became  king  in  1M9T 
HI  Taljo,  but  Ihe  royal  line  founded  by  him 
came  loan  end  in  1864. 

WJiaJ  tan  U  laid  of  theprettnt  kir.gt  He 
ii  83  jeers  of  sge,  and  came  to  the 
thtWin  1878.  Be  is  liberal  in  his  views, 
■ad,  as  fsr  as  possible,  techs  the  true  inter- 
ens  of  his  country.    His  power  is  absolute 


KOREA. 

though  he   pajB  sn   acknowledgment   to 
China. 

What  U  the  petition  of  the  i.dbiliiy  t 
"  There  are  hereditary  noblemen  who  are 
without  administrative  office  or  power,  yet 
they  are  socially  very  influential  with  their 
wealth  and  large  number  of  followers. 
Only  the  officers  appointed  by  the  king  or 
government  have  political  power,  and  title* 
or  rewards  granted  fonctclel  services  to 
individuals  cease  at  their  death  and  revert 
to  the  king.  " 

When  teas  Korea  opened  to  foreigner*?  On 
May  7,  1882,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
United  States,  which  was  formally  ration) 
at  Seoul.  May  16,  1883.  On  November  26, 
following,  a  treaty  was  made  with  Great 
Britain  and  Germany. 

What  it  the  apptaraT.ee  of  ihe  Korean*, 
The  nun  are  a  fine,  stalwart  and  robutt 
race. 

Whot  it  Oicir  religion  f  "TLey  have  scarce 
any."  Bhamanlsm,  Confccianl>  m  and  Budd- 
hism, have  their  representative  temples,  but 
these  are  genally  imall  end  poor.  "Idols 
are  of  three  grades,  bronze,  slonesnd  word, 
and  some  of  these  are  highly  artistic  in 
workmanship." 

Whtnvai  the  Ron  an  Catholic  religion  in- 
(reduced  t  In  1783,  by  the  son  of  the  envoy 
in  Peking,  who  was  converted  and  bap  tin  d 
In  the  cathedral.  He  carried  back  looks, 
images,  crosses  and  pictures  totloiev-lo 
bad  previously  obtained  some  Chinese  nooks 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  religlcn.  A  bard 
of  Roman  Catholic  Christiana  wis  formed 
In  Seoul.  In  1708,  there  were  ten  thcuiand 
natives  of  Korea  calling  thcroieivea  Christ 
ians.  The  native  Christiana,  In  1857,  were 
reported  at  teventein  thousand. 

When  it ae  FroUttant  Chiittieniiy  intro- 
duced into  Korea  I  The  Rev.  Claries 
Gutzlaff,  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary 
Society,  visited  Korea  in  1863.  Rev.  John 
Rots  snd  Rev.  John  Mclnlyre,  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 
living  at  Mukden,  in  China,  near  Korea, 
mastered  Ihe  language,  translated  the  New 
Testament,  and  preached  the  Gospel  to  the 
Koreaiia,  icme  of  whom  have  beci  me 
Christians.  Large  poriicns  of  the  New 
Testament  have  been  translated  into  the 
Korean  language,  ird  circulated.  Bible 
depots  were  established  at  the  open  ports 
ih  1884,  by  IbeUnlUd  Fmbyttrian  Chinch 
of  Scotland. 

What  hoi  been  done  by  American  Cl.rut- 
iant  for  Korea?  In  1884,  the  Methodltt 
Epucopal  Chaich  lent  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Maclay  of  Japan,  to  <  x* mice  tbe  field.  It 
was  decided  to  commence  a  mission  In 
Korea.  This  has  been  done,  and  at  present 
the  rep  ret  en  t  stive  a  of  Ite  Melbcdltt 
Episcopal  Church  in  Eon  a  are  at  Seoul, 
tbe  capital,  and  coroiit  of  Rev.  W.  B, 
Scraiton,  h,d.,  end  wife,  Rev,  H.  G. 
Appennller  end    wife   and   Mrs.  M.   F. 
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Scran  ton,  Ihe  mother  of  Dr.  Scranton. 
The  American  Preslyterien  Church  *■•  nt 
out  In  1884.  H.  A.  Allen,  H.D.  In  1885, 
there  went  out  J.  W.  Htron,  H,  D,  and  Rev. 
H.  G.Underwtod. 

Beading— (A  description  of  the  city  o(  Seoul  and 
Its  inhabitants,  ot  an  account  of  death  and 

burial  of  Koreans.    tee  pa^e Sand B.| 


A  H  )«[«■!  17  H}B>. 

Saviour,  who  tby  life  didst  give, 
That  our  souk  might  rat  tomid  be, 

Rest  we  not  till  aU  the  world 
Hears  that  love  and  turns  lo  thee. 

Help  us  that  we  falter  not, 

Though  the  fields  are  white  and  wide. 
And  Ihe  reapers,  sorely  pressed. 

Call  for  aid  on  every  side. 

Guide  ui,  that  with  swifter  feet 
We  bay  speed  us  on  our  way, 

Leading  darkened  nations  forth 
Into  thine  eternal  day. 

Sweet  the  leivlce,  blest  the  mill 

Thine  alone  the  glory  be. 
Oh,  baptize  our  souls  anew, 
Consecrate  us  all  to  theel 
teclutlon— 

0«r  Frajer  lo  Jet  ■■. 


Stent,  our  Saviour  desr, 

Ccme  nesr  to-day, 
Help  us  tby  voice  to  tear. 

And  to  obey. 
Aid  ibouldst  thou  from  out  land 
Choose  cue  for  heathen  land. 
Lead  thou  him  by  Ibe  hand. 

Make  plain  the  way. 

'Tis  by  Ihy  wondrcue  love 
We're  cleansed  from  tin, 

And  a  bright  Lome  sieve 
We  hope  to  win; 

We  would  with  grateful  heart' 

Tell  the  nations  whom  thou  art. 

To  ih«m  tby  love  impart, 
T<  ach  peace  within. 

■    Omsy  our  faith  aid  hope 

Bright,  brighter  grow; 
•     Bear  thou  our  iplilts  up, 
fair     Thy  grsce  bestow. 
"1      In  their  darkness  may  we  tee, 

Ficm  what  thou  bast  mac*e  usfiee,  ' 
~     And  leading  tbem  to  thee, 
™      Peace  may  we  know. 

When  In  that  world  of  light 

We  meet  thy  face, 
And  with  the  faints  unite, 

Praising  tby  grace. 
Then,  then  alcne,  well  kcow 
What  honor  thou  dost  bestow 
On  those  who  serve  below 

In  any  place. 

Dexology  and  Benctlictle^Qt 


$1,000,000, 

FOB  MISSIONS 

For  the  Year  1886. 


ttttf  gjMUioti  for  gUtftaM. 

BY  C.  C.  KCCABE,  D-D 

With  a  feeling  akin  to  disapoint- 
ment  we  haul  down  onr  colors,  "  A 
Million  for  Missions  for  1885,"  and 
"  fall  of  immortal  hope,"  we  run  up 
in  their  place,  "  A  Million  for  Mis- 
■ions  for  the  fiscal  year  closing  Octo- 
ber Slat,  18801" 

The  year  of  1 885— the  first  year  of 
the  second  century  since  the  Christ- 
mas Conference — we  might  have 
made  forever  memorable  by  laying 
down  upon  the  missionary  altar  one 
million  for  missions  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  throughout  the 
world. 

The  year  has  gone.  Its  record  is 
doted — closed  without  recording  a 
fact  which  would  have  blazed  like  a 
atar  of  victory  and  hope  on  the  page 
of  history  forever.  True,  the  in- 
crease in  the  receipts  were  far  greater 
than  ever  before,  showing  that  many 
loyal  hearts  responded  to  the  appeal 
from  all  parts  of  the  Republic;  but 
the  failure  to  raise  this  centennial 
million  illustrates  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  unifying  the  thoughts,  aims, 
prayers,  and  efforts  of  a  host  which, 
if  only  disciplined  into  such  a  union, 
would  shake  the  gates  of  bell.  Was 
it  too  much  to  expect?    Let  us  see. 

The  cash  receipts  for  tea 
mouths,  from  January  la;  to 
November  1st,  were ....  $802,683  83 

The  receipts  for  November,      10,894  78 
"  "      December.       48,798  73 

I  had  in  good  subscriptions, 
on  ihe  last  end 36.600  00 

Grand  total,  ....  $891,638  86 
Oue  hundred  and  forty-three  thous- 
and dollars  more  than  the  receipts  of 
tbe  Society  in  any  year  of  its  history. 
Now  I  trusted  that  the  great  meet- 
ing in  tbe  Academy  of  Music,  New 
York,  December  17tb,  would  carry 
us  over  tbe  $900,000  limit,  and  then, 
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by  a  series  of  such  meetings,  and  by 
a  slight  advance  all  along  tbe  line  in 
the  shape  of  a  "  piecing  out  collec- 
tion,1' tbe  Cburcb  could  gain  the  moral 
effect  of  complete  success.  The  diffi- 
culties were  imaginary. 

Every  dollar  paid  in  November, 
and  December  would  have  been  re- 
ceipted for,  and  the  vouchers  would 
have  been  good  at  the  Conferences 
of  1886.  The  money  would  not  have 
been  counted  twice.  Why  ?  Because 
the  fiscal  year  begins  November  1st. 
For  two  months  the  calendar  year 
and  the  fiscal  year  interlace. 

Let  us  not  evade  the  question, 
"Did  you  expect  a  million  for  mis- 
sions for  year  1885?"  Not  fully.  It 
was  a  hope  made  up  of  expectation 
and  desire,  but  the  desire  predomi- 
nated. 

Many  of  the  best  friends  of  the 
cause  are  satisfied  with  the  measure 
of  success  attained..  The  Church  has 
done  well  enough  to  inspire  great 
confidence  for  tbe  future.  The  year 
1885  will  be  forever  memorable  as 
tbe  year  when  the  General  Committee 
drew  its  sight-draft  on  the  Mission- 
ary Treasury  for  one  million  dollars. 
That  was  a  sublime  act.  The  Chnroh 
approved  it  throughout  the  hundred 
Conferences  of  Methodism.  The 
pastors  are  praying  and  preaching 
and  talking  about  it  everywhere. 

Tho  old  salutation,  "  How  are 
you?"  has  been  changed  in  the  West 
to  the  eager  inquiry,  "Are  yon  on  the 
million  dollar  line?"  I  have  heard 
Bishops  ask  tbe  question  concerning 
young  preachers,  "  Is  he  on  the  mil- 
lion dollar  line?"  Said  a  pastor  to 
me  the  other  day,  "One  of  my  best 
men  went  np  from  $5  to  $20.  He 
wants  the  Church  to  get  np  to  the 
million-dollar  line."  Such  events 
are  common.  Often  the  effort  to 
get  there  creates  a  tide  of  enthusiasm 
which  eweeps  the  collection  clear 
over  the  line,  and  doubles  it.  That 
sort  of  interest  will  soon  tell  the  story. 
When  you  see  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Church  crowding  to  missionary 
meetings,  listening  eagerly  to  the 
accounts  of  the  work  of  God  in  the 
destitute  parts  of  our  own  land,  or 
among  the  heathen,  then  rejoice,  for 
the  day  of  victory  is  at  hand.    Mil- 


lions of  hands  can  bring  millions   of 
dollars. 

The  best  way  to  get  money  is  to 
tell  the  people  what  has  been  done 
with  what  tbey  have  been  giving1  all 
these  years.  The  story  of  the  In- 
dia Mission,  tbe  Mission  in  China, 
Japan  or  Mexloo,  will  satisfy  every 
giver  that  money  contributed  to  the' 
Missionary  Society  will  be  transmit- 
ted into  glorious  spiritual  harvest 
ripening  for  the  gardeners  of  God. 
Tell  the  people  that.  Prove  it  to 
them.  Make  them  aee  it.  Tell  them 
of  the  twenty-five  hundred  mission- 
aries of  our  country. 

Do  not  minify  the  effort  to  raise  a 
million.  Do  not  raise  the  standard 
of  two  millions  till  we  get  to  the 
crest  of  one  million.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  ask  of  a  Church  which  is  con- 
tributing over  sixteen  millions  per 
annum  for  tbe  cause  of  God  in  this 
Republic.  It  will  represent  a  vast 
aggregate  of  toil,  suffering  and  sac- 
rifice. There  will  be  widows'  mites 
as  precious  to  tbe  Master  as  those  he 
saw  drooped  into  tbe  treasury  at 
Jerusalem. 

There  will  be  gifts  of  tbe  poor  lit- 
tle boys  and  girls,  and  offerings  from 
the  laboring  men  whose  scanty  wages 
are  scarcely  able  to  put  the  bread  on 
the  table  three  times  a  day  for  the 
hungry  group  of  growing  children 
that  gather  around  it.  It  will  be 
sacred  money.  Let  not  a  dollar  be 
wasted.  Let  it  not  be  detained.  By 
the  shortest,  swiftest  route  let  tbe 
help  reach  the  need. 

The  world  is  full  of  sorrow  because 
it  does  not  know  the  Lord  Jesns 
Christ.  He  is  "the  light  of  the 
world."  In  him  "  there  is  no  dark- 
ness at  all."  Our  commission  is  to 
preach  his  Gospel  to  every  creature. 
It  is  treason  to  minify  that  com- 
mission. We  must  not  tamper  with 
the  orders  of  the  King.  They  are  to 
be  obeyed  not  discussed.  To  even 
raise  a  question  whether  it  can  be 
done  is  a  disloyal  aot. 

Caesar  had  his  tenth  legion.  In 
great  crises,  when  his  empire  was  at 
stake,  he  depended  on  the  fidelity 
and  valor  of  the  tenth  legion.  Tbe 
missionary  army  is  tbe  tenth  legion 
of  Zion.     No  man  is  worthy  a  place 


in  it  who  ia  not  willing  to  attempt 
impossibilities.  No  man  ought  to  be 
in  that  legion  who  cannot  reply,  as 
did  Adoniram  Judson  to  the  ques- 
tion, when  he  had  toiled  for  years 
without  success,  "What  now  are 
yonr  prospects  for  the  conversion  of 
the  world?"  "Bright,"  he  said; 
"  bright  aa  the  promises  of  God." 
How  bright  are  these  promises  ? 
"The  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea."  "  All  thy  children 
shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and 
great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy 
children."  "  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be 
disoouraged  till  he  hare  set  judg- 
ment in  the  earth  :  and  the  isles 
shall  wait  for  his  law."  The  prayer- 
ful stndy  of  the  II6th  Psalm,  as  a 
devotional  exercise  for  the  whole 
Church,  preparatory  to  a  missionary 
collection,  would  bring  the  million: 

"  Return  unto  thy  rest,  0,  my 
soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  boun- 
tifully with  thee.  For  thou  hast  de- 
livered my  soul  from  death,  mine 
eyes  from  tears,  and  my  feet  from 
falling.  What  shall  I  render  unto 
the  Lord  for  all  bis  benefits  toward 
mef  I  will  take  the  cup  of  salva- 
tion, and  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the 
Lord  now  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
people.  In  the  courts  of  the  Lord's 
house,  in  the  midst  of  thee,  0  Jeru- 
salem.   Praise  ye  the  Lord." 

One  look  after  reading  that  Psalm 
at  tbe  five  hundred  millions  of  the 
human  race,  who  are  taught  from 
their  very  childhood  that  existence 
is  a  curse,  and  that  the  greatest  pos- 
sible boon  that  can  ever  come  to  a 
mortal  is  annihilation,  to  be  blown 
out  like  a  candle.  The  very  winds 
speak  to  them  in  accents  of  despair  : 

"  We  are   the   voices  of   tbe  wsndering 

wind, 
Which  seeks  for  rest,  but  rest  can  never 

nod. 
Lo!  as  the  nlndls,  to  Is  mortal  life— 
A  moan,  a  sigh,  a  sob,  a  storm,  a  strife, 
Because  we  roam  tbe  Esrtb, 
Moan  we  upon  these  strings,  we  make  bo 

mirth. 
So  many  woes  we  see  in  many  lands. 
So  many  streaming   eyes  and  wringing 

bands." 

Remember  that  many  thousands 
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of  those  who  believed  this  creed  of 
utter  gloom  can  now  stand  by  your 
side,  and,  with  glowing  hearts,  read 
with  you  that  glorious  Ptalm  of 
praise  to  God,  and  with  a  meaning 
you  can  never  know  they  can  say: 
"Thon  hast  delivered  my  soul  from 
death,  mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  my 
feet  from  falling."  Praise  ye  tbe 
Lord. 

It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  light  up 
this  canopy  of  rayless  darkness  that 
hangs  over  the  followers  of  Buddha 
with  the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  It  is  a 
blessed  thing  to  sweep  this  awful 
cloud  away,  and  send  it  rolling  down 
the  brightening  horizon,  lit  by  tbe 
rising  glory  of  tbe  coming  day.  It 
is  a  blessed  thing  to  take  away  this 
horrible  Nirvana,  and  in  its  place  re- 
veal the  city  of  God,  the  "New  Je- 
rusalem, coming  down  from  God 
out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband."  O  what 
an  awakening  from  the  nightmare  ter- 
ror of  paganism  to  the  sure  and  cer- 
tain hope  of  immortality  and  eternal 
life  in  tbat  holy  heaven,  where  "they 
shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst 
any  more ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light 
on  them,  nor  any  beat.  For  the 
Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead 
them  nnto  living  fountains  of  waters: 
and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyesl" 

In  tbe  light  of  that  city  of  God, 
the  mi  11  ion -dollar  line  for  every 
Methodist  Christian  can  surely  be 
clearly  discerned.  Be  not  disobedi- 
ent to  the  heavenly  vision. 

BaialaR  loaaj  la  the  Saadaj  School. 

The  Iter.  Joha  Crawford,  writes  from 
Morriitowo.  N.  J.,  Die.  16: 

Dtar  Brother :—  Our  plan  for  raising  the 
monthly  missionary  collection  Id  the  Sun- 
day School  proved  so  successful  this  month 
that  I  write  you  shout  it. 

Ad  eDvelope  on  which  was  printed  : 

OlJTE    X4I  r-M.' 

TOWARD  THB 

Million  Dollar  Fund 

FOR 

METHODIST  MISSIONS. 

Namt. 

R'.tidtnct 

Amount 
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was  given  out  to  each  scholar  and  teacher 
on  the  last  Sunday  of  November.  The 
next  Sunday,  our  missionary  collection, 
which  has  averaged  twenty-throe  dollars 
per  month,  rose  at  once  to  one  huDdred 
dollars. 

The  envelope  was  also  used  in  taklngthe 
annual  collection  io  Church,  being  slipped 
In  between  the  book-racks  and  the  seat 
backs  at  each  eod  of  the  racks.  This  proved 
a  quiet,  seemly,  and  iffective  way  of 
getting  the  congregation's  offering. 


Sister  School*  la  iBtrlea  8a»aortlag  Bunds? 
Schools  la  lao-l*. 
A  friend  writes  us  from  Boston,  Dec.  3: 
Some  weeks  ago  the  Superintend!  11 1  of 
the  Sunday  School  of  the  First  HebWlst 
Episcopal  Church  of  this  city,  received  a 
letter  for  his  school  from  Iter.  A.  J.  Max- 
well, a  former  member  of  the  school,  now 
of  Cawnpore,  India,  giving  a  very  vivid 
description  of  a  Sunday  school  In  India, 
and  closed  by  suggesting  that  tbe  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday  school  estab- 
lish a  branch,  and  stated  that  if  they  would 
send  ten  dollars  and  agree  to  send  lhename 
amount  for  two  years,  he  would  establish 
the  school  and  send  a  large  photograph  to 
adorn  the  walls  of  Sunday  School  r»oin. 

The  children  and  young  people  were  so 
wall  pleased  with  the  idea  that  it  was  pro- 
posed at  once  to  raise  the  money,  which 
was  done  by  tbe  taking  shares,  each  share 
lo  be  25  cents.  A  class  or  a  scholar  c  mid 
take  one  or  more  shares.  On  last  Sunday 
a  sufficient  amount  was  raised  In  this  way, 
in  a  few  minutes,  to  establish  two  scbouls 
and  sustain  them  for  two  years.  One  is  to 
Branch  of  the  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  Sunday  School  of  Bos- 
1,"  the  other  is  to  be  a  memorial  school 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  Lu  M.  Putnam  Chal- 
mers, late  superintendent  of  the  primary 
department,  the  support  of  which  her  hus- 
band haa  volunteered  to  continue. 

The  money  for  the  establishing  snd  sus- 
taining of  a  third  school  has  been  raised  by 
the  members  of  Miss  C.  S.  Caller's  Monday 
evening  class,  all  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  Sunday  school.  This  school  is  to  take 
of  the  teacher.  All  this  Is  the 
result  of  one  letter;  it  should  be  rather  th 
beginning. 

Who  can  tell  what  will  be  the  result  from 
this  offer  I  The  prayers  and  faith  of  the 
donors  follow  it  in  hopes  that  these  schools 
may  be  the  door  to  the  Kingdom  of  Light 
to  many  now  in  darkness. 

Rev.  Win.  H.  Holllsier  writes  from  Sus- 
sex, Wisconsin: 

I  send  ten  dollars  more  toward  tl  e 


lion.  Tbis  brings  this  charge  tbat  could 
not  pay  a  $875  salary  in  full  up  to  $85.  1 
have  wondered  In  how  many  charges,  aa 


in  this  case,  tbe  Pastor  has  had  lu  give 
mucb  more  than  one  half  to  bring  tbe  '  peo- 
ple' up  to  the  'line.'  Bless  God  [■*  ihe 
same  'battle  cry'  for  1888.  1  expect  to 
give  more  personally,  and  idueate  Hit  pto- 
ptt.    You  know  what  the  retuli  will  be." 


%  ifaMwn* 


Tolc* i  Cslllaf . 
Hark]  the  voices  loudly  calling, 

Wafted  hither  o'er  the  sea , 
And  in  tones  entreating,  tender, 

Even  now  they  summon  thee. 
Calling  ner,  ever  tailing, 

Hark!  the  menage  it  to  thee  I 
Heathen  mother*  bowing  blindly, 

Unto  gods  of  wood  and  stone, 
Kj  their  cries  and  tears  they  call  thee 

Now  to  make  the  Saviour  known. 
Little  children,  sad  and  tinning-, 

Bid  them  seek  to  be  forgiven  i 
Tell  them  of  the  biassed  Saviour, 

Say  he  waits  for  them  in  Heaven. 

Hauaf  ui  HI*  Mother. 

Mamma.— What  kind  of  a  meeting  did 
you  have,  NettieT 

Nma- Oh,  it  was  grand!  I  wish  you 
had  been  there.  A  missionary  spoke  and 
told  us  about  Naseef  and  his  mother. 

Mamma.— Suppose  you  tell  me  what  you 
heard,  and  then  I  will  not  lose  It  all  Who 
was  Naseef  1 

Nrtim.— He  was  a  little  black-eyed  boy 
sli  years  old,  who  lived  In  the  East.  He 
use-1  to  cry  for  "Backsheesh"  when  a  atran 
ger  appeared. 

Mamma.— What  is  backsheesh! 

Nkttibs. — It  means  money. 

Mamma.-8o  your  little  Naseef  was  a 
beggarT 

Net-its  —Ob,  no;  be  was  not  a  real  beg- 
gar; for  the  missionary  told  us  that  every 
one  a^ks  for  a  present  of  money  when  tbey 
meet  a  traveler. 

Mamma.— Who  was  Naseef's  mother? 

Nectik.— Her  name  was  Ira  Naseef,  and 
■he  was  a  poor  widow.  She  fell  sick  and 
could  not  work,  and  her  brother  in-law 
turned  ber  out  of  the  house  because  she 
wanted  to  learn  more  of  Jesus. 

Mamma.— What  became  of  herf 

Nlttib.— She  didn't  have  anything  buta 
loaf  of  bread  and  a  water-Jar,  and  she  and 
little  Naseef  wandered  about  from  place  to 
place,  tike  common  beggars. 

Msuma.— And  did  no  one  help  themr 

Nkitib,— One  Sunday  they  came  to  a 
Tillage  where  the  church  bell  was  calling 
the  people  to  service.  Im  Naseef  look  her 
little  Eon  by  the  hand  and  followed  the  wo 
mru  Into  the  church,  where  she  sat  down 
by  the  door.  Bhe  was  delighted  to  beer  the 
story  nf  Jesus  once  more.  After  the  service 
obb  of  the  women,  who  saw  that  she  looked 
so  pale,  asked  her  about  herself,  and  took 
them  both  home  with  her. 

Mamma.— And  what  became  of  Ibem 
then  I 

Nettib.     Im  Naseef  lived  long  enough 


NASEEF. 

to  become  a  true  Christian,  and  then  died. 
She  told  Naseef  that  she  wanted  him  to 
become  a  Christian  too,  and  when  be  grew 
to  be  a  man  to  go  back  to  their  village  and 
tell  the  people  about  Jesus,  who  would  for- 
give their  slos,  as  she  had  forgiven  their  un- 
kiudnesa  to  ber. 

Mamma.  — Youhave  remembered  the  story 
and  told  it  very  nicely.  Let  ue  hope  that 
Naseef  will  grow  up  and  go  back  to  his 
people,  and  lead  many  of  them  to  Jesus, 


rrartr  a scalar*. 

In  the  northern  part  of  India  and  In  Thi- 
bet, in  (be  vicinity  of  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains, many  of  the  people  have  their  pray  ■ 
era  written  out  for  them  and  tbey  offer 
these  prayers  in  a  very  strange  way. 

You  will  frequently  see  flagstaff*  put  up, 
with  long,  thin  pieces  of  cloth,  on  which 
these  prayers  are  written  or  printed,  and  as 
these  little  Sags  fly  in  the  wind  the  people 
believe  that  the  prayers  ascend  to  heaven. 

They  also  carry  about  with  them  little 
prayer  machines,  looking  very  much  like 
babies'  rattles,  which  they  turn  round  as 
they  go  along  the  road  talking  with  each 
other,  and  they  think  they   are  very  reli- 

On  these  wheels  will  be  found  the  words 
"Om  mani  pad  mi  hum."  These  are  words 
from  the  Sanskrit  language. 

"Om,"  among  the  Hindus,  is  the  mystic 
name  of  divinity,  which  begins  all  their 
prayfrs.  It  corresponds  to  our  interjection 
Ob!  only  that  it  is  uttered  with  a  religious 
emphasis,  due  to  lla  hidden,  sacred  mean- 
ing. 

"Mini"  means  jewel ;  "pad  mi,"  the  lotus; 
and  "hum,"  amen.  So  the  whole  sentence 
is  "Ob!  the  jewel  of  the  lotus.  Amen." 

Tne  people  of  Thibet  attach  also  some 
mysterious  meanings  to  each  of  the  sylla- 
bles, and  they  believe  that  their  gods  will 
be  much  pleased  with  the  rolling  prayers. 

They  seem  to  value  prayer  more  than 
many  in  this  land  who  have  the  true  pes- 
pel.   We  know  they  need  the  Saviour.   Let 


us  send  those  to  them  who  will  teacb  thorn 
that  Jesus  la  "our  Advocate  with  the 
Father." 

Hilda  «•!■  at  Plar> 

Hindu  boys  are  as  fond  of  play  «n  Other 
boys,  and  have  all  sorts  of  games  among 
themselves,  such  as  marbles,  kite- flying, 
top-spinning,  etc. 

One  of  their  games  is  to  put  a  lot  of  sweet 
stuff,  parched  rice,  and  other  eatables.  Into 
a  paper  bag,  and  then  hang  the  bag  on  the 
bianch  of  a  tree.  Then,  by  turns,  the  boy* 
being  blindfolded,  stick  in  hud,  walk  to- 
wards the  bag  and  strike  at  It  with  the 
stick. 

They  often  miss  it  and  their  missing 
causes  great  amusement  to  their  compan- 
ions. When,  however,  the  bag  Is  at  last 
burst  open,  and  its  contents  fall  to  the 
ground,  all  of  the  boys  fall  to  scrambling 
for  them. 


Ds  Ton  Talak  H.  Will  Lot.  let 

An  English  paper  tells  of  a  native  woman 
ia  India  who  came  to  the  home  of  the  mis- 
sionary with  bare  feet  and  looking  very 
weary,  yet  showing  by  her  countenance 
that  there  was  some  matter  about  which  she 
was  most  anxious. 

When  asked  what  she  wanted,  she  drew 
a  piece  of  crumpled  paper  from  her  drees. 
which  proved  to  be  a  bit  of  a  torn  tract,  and 
as  she  held  It  out  to  the  missionaries  she  said, 
"These  are  good  words.  They  say  that  your 
God  is  love.  Do  you  think  he  willlovemeT" 
Then  she  asked  for  another  paper  that  wonld 
tell  ber  more  about  him  who  was  love. 

This  was  a  strange  idea  to  a  woman  of 
India  She  had  been  taught  from  her  ear 
liest  childhood  that  all  the  gods  were  full  of 
bate.  Every  story  sbe  had  ever  heard  about 
any  of  the  numberless  gods  ber  parents  end 
kindred  had  worshiped,  waa  concerning 
their  ware  or  the  bloody  sacrifices  they  de- 
manded. Indeed,  the  word  love  bad  never 
been  mentioned  to  ber  in  connection  with 
any  divine  being. 

Can  you  wonder  that  it  waa  a  surprise  to 
her  to  hear  of  a  Qod  who  cared  for  his  crea 
tures.  snd  whose  very  name  was  Love!  1 
think  that  if  we  had  been  trained  as  the  had 
been,  and  suffered  what  she  had  suffered, 
and  one  had  come  to  us  and  told  us  of  a 
loving  father  in  heaven,  we  should  have 
been  willing  to  go  far  and  through  the  hot 
sun  to  ask  something  more  about  this  gra- 
cious Being.  Shall  we  not  send  the  women 
and  children  of  India  this  blessed  message 
that  God  does  love  them?— Daj/tpritig, 


A  missionary  writes  from  Syria:  "I  was 
visiting  at  the  bouse  of  one  of  our  members 
who  had  been  a  Mohammedan,  but  has  now 
b  come  a  Christian,  and  sbe  told  me  of  her 
Utile  girl  who  did  not  want  to  wear  ber  best 
dress,  but  wished  to  keep  ft  clean,  as  sbe 
heard  that  Jesus  was  coming,  and  wanted  to 
have  herself  leady  to  go  and  see  him  " 


JapaiM*  Coapoiltioa. 

A  young  Japanese  student  wu  recent- 
ly aiked  to  write  an  essay  on  tbe  sub- 
ject, "How  to  be  Truly  Happy,"  and  the 
following  U  a  pert  of  the  remit: 

"All  persons  Wish  to  get  a  happy.  All 
person*  who  are  now  studying,  working, 
cultivating  and  trading  are  only  doing  their 
own  dulieetogeta  happy.  One  who  wishes 
to  get  a-happy  must  study  bis  duly  dill 
Igenlly,  and  keep  bia  heart  truly  and  kindly. 
The  happy  never  cornea  to  a  pa-son  who  is 
unjust  and  unkind,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
tbe  kindness  and  trueneashas  a  great  attrac 
tire  to  the  happy.  1  think  with  my  own 
brain  only  that  the  way  to  get  true,  happy 
will  be  that  part  of  the  way  to  gel  his  own 
happy,  which  do  not,  and  also  will  not, 
give  unhappy  to  the  others.  Although  he 
himself  only  be  happy.  If  It  will  give  un 
happy  to  the  others,  he,  if  he  be  moral  one- 
will  not  feel  happy  of  it." 

What  *  Hutfcoi  Tfoiui  DM. 

T-iere  was  once  a  poor  heathen  woman 
who  had  nothing  in  the  world  but  what 
■he  begged  from  others.  In  tbe  town  where 
•he  lived  was  a  dispensary  kept  by  the 
missionaries,  where  they  gave  out  medicine 
and  help  to  the  poor  sick  people  who 
came.  This  worn  in  went  there  one  day  to 
get  some  medicine,  and  on  her  way  home 
ahe  fell  and  hurt  herself  badly. 

Tbe  kind  missionary  at  the  dispensary 
heard  of  it  and  bad  her  brought  back  to 
the  house,  where  she  was  tenderly  nursed 
and  cared  for  until  she  was  well.  He 
wanted  to  win  her  heart  from  idol- worship 
Co  the  true  God,  and  he  knew  the  surest 
way  to  reach  her  was  to  supply  the  wants 
■of  her  body.  That  is  what  Jesus  did  when 
he  was  on  earth,  and  the  poor,  lame,  blind 
and  sick,  came  to  Him  to  be  healed. 

Toe  woman  waa  very  grateful  (or  tbe 
kindness  shown  her,  and  she  felt  that  it 
was  more  than  any  one  of  tbe  heathen  peo. 
pie  would  have  done  for  het.  She  clung 
to  her  heathen  religion  for  some  time,  but 
her  heart  bad  been  touched,  and  she  felt 
last  she  would  like  to  learn  more  of  the 
religion  that  had  prompted  the  missionary 
lo  such  deeds  of  kindness,  and  to  follow 
the  same  Siviour,  whose  disciple  he  wu. 

A  tier  she  became  a  Christian,  she  no 
Jon  jer  begged,  but  tried  to  earn  her  living 
by  honest  work.  She  made  little  toya  from 
the  clay  found' by  the  roadside,  which 
she  baked  in  the  fire  to  make  them  hard, 
and  then  sold. 

It  is  true  she  did  not  make  much 
money,  but  It  waa  enough  to* supply  her 
simple  wants,  and  to  help  her  save  four 
every  month,  which  she  gave  to  belp  on 
the  mission  work  in  some  other  country. 

She  did  all  she  could  to  show  her  love 
for  Jesus,  and  to  belp  others  know  and 
ante  Him  too.    Are  you  doing  all  you  csnT 


A  HEATHEN  WOMAN. 

It  is  not  how  much  you  can  do,  but 
tha  beat  yon  can  do  that  pleases 
Jesus  and  brings  down  His  blessing  upon 
your  gifts. 

Know  for  tk«  Children. 

Sweetly  o'er  Judea'a  valleys 

Sounded  far  a  voice  of  old. 
Like  a  strain  of  angel  music 

Floating  down  from  gates  of  gold, 
"  Let  tbem  come— tbe  little  children. 

Hinder  not  their  eager  feet, 
Sure  of  inch,  my  Heavenly  Kingdom, 

Theirs  Is  service  glad  and  sweet. 
Blessed  Saviour!  thou  didst  suffer 

Little  ones  to  come  to  thee; 
Lot  we  offer  now  our  tribute, 

Let  our  praise  accepted  be, 
'Mid  tbe  Hallelujah's  ringing, 

'Midst  the  burning  of  angel  song, 
Stoop  to  hear  our  childish  hymning. 

White  we  glad  the  notes  prolong. 
We  have  found  there's  room  for  children. 

We  have  found  there's  uwi  to  do; 
All  our  hearts  and  hands  enlisting, 

Hay  we  to  that  work  be  true. 
In  tbe  great  and  glorious  army. 

Battling  with  the  hosts  of  sin. 
We  can  inarch  with  banners  flying, 

We  can  help  tbe  victory  win. 
For  a  cry  of  deepest  sorrow 

Comes  across  the  waters  blue, 
"  Te  who  know  salvation's  story 

Haste  to  help  and  save  us  toot 
Sbed.  ohl  shed  tbe  gospel  glory 

o  er  tbe  darkness  of  our  night, 
Till  the  gloomy  shadows  vanish 

la  its  fuU  and  blessed  light." 
For  these  poor  benighted  millions 

We  can  give,  and  work,  and  pray; 
And  our  gifts  and  prayers  united, 

Sure  will  speed  that  happy  day— 
When,  no  more  to  idol  bowing, 

J  ami  only  shall  be  King, 
And  ten  thousand  voices  ringing 

Shall  his  praise  victorious  ling  1 
Oh!  'lis  sweet  to  work  for  Jesus 

As  our  youthful  days  go  by; 
Bweet  to  send  the  cheering  message 

Of  the  home  beyond  tbe  sky. 
And  when  earthly  days  are  over 

On  its  glory-lighted  shore, 
May  we  join  with  tbem  in  singing 

Of  his  love  foreveimore. 

Jtmale'i  First  Untj. 

Jimmle  Kay  had  acted  as  clerk  In  a  shop 
or  one  week,  and  received  five  shillings  for 
his  pay— the  first  money  he  had  ever  really 
worked  for.  These  shillings  made  Jimmie 
a  very  happy  lad,  and  he  wanted  to  do  the 
best  he  could  witb  them.  So,  like  a  good 
son.  he  asked  his  mother  about  it. 

'Mother,  how  much  do  you  think  I  ought 
to  give  the  missionary  collection  to-day !" 
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"Well,  Jimmie,  I  think  your  father's  ruin 
of  giving  one  tenth  a  very  good  one  for  you 
to  follow.  You  know  we  are  told  to  cut 
our  grain  upon  the  waters,  and  that  we  shall 
find  it  again,  though  It  may  be  many  days 
after." 

Jimmie  had  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  u  he 
said— 

"Well,  mother,  I've  seen  a  good  desl  of 
casting  done,  and  now  I'm  wailing  to  see 
some  of  it  coming  back  again." 

This  made  bl*  mother  feel  anxious,  fear- 
log  that  Jimmie,  after  all,  might  not  want 
to  give  any  of  bis  money.  Then  she  spohd 
of  the  widow's  two  mites — that  she  wu  not 
content  to  give  a  portion  of  her  money,  but 
had  given  all  that  she  had  to  give— even 
"all  her  living." 

As  they  walked  borne  from  church  Jim- 
mie aald,  "Well,  mother,  how  much  do  yon 
suppose  I  gave  this  morning  to  the  mission- 
ary collection]" 

"Why,  sixpence,"  said  his  mother. 

"More  than  that,"  said  Jimmie. 

So  his  mother  went  on  guessing,  adding 
a  little  each  guess,  till  ahe  reached  one  shill- 
ing and  sixpence,  when  she  stopped,  saying 
he  must  tell  her. 

"Well,  then,  mother,  I  did  u  the  wfcjw 
did.  I  can  in  all  that  I  had— I  gave  theflve 
shillings  1" 

You  may  be  sure  his  mother  wu  very 
glad  and  happy  indeed  to  find  him  so  will- 
ing to  consecrate  the  "first  fruits"  of  his 
labor  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  who  loveth 
the  cheerful  giver. 


Japan. 

The  Empire  of  Japan  comprises  a  group 
of  islands  east  of  China  and  there  are  u 
many  people  there  aa  in  the  Untied  State* 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river. . 

Most  of  the  people  are  heathen  and  care 
nothing  for  the  Jesus  whom  we  worship 
but  we  have  some  missionaries  there  who 
are  telling  them  of  the  Saviour  who  wu 
born  In  Bethlehem. 

One  of  tbe  lady  missionaries  In  Japan 
who  is  teaching  school  writes: 

"Work  among  little  children  is  pleasant 
and  hopeful.  Our  dear  little  children  in 
school  are  learning  much  that  is  good  and 
useful.  They  study  their  lessons  pretty 
well,  and  are  learning  fast. 

"They  are  singing  sweet  hymns,  and  be- 
coming acquainted  with  tbe  stories  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  Joseph  and  Moses,  anl,  above 
all,  learning  of  Jesus." 

Before  the  children  in  every   Sabbath 
school,  stand  the  children  in  heathen  lands, 
.retching  out  eager  hands    and    saying. 
Will  you  not  give  to  us  the  word  !" 
See  heathen  nations  bending 

Before  the  Qod  we  love, 
And  thousand  hearts  ascending 

Ingratitude  above: 
While  sinners,  now  c  m f easing, 

The  gospel  call  obey, 
And  seek  the  Saviour's  blessing, 
A  n.lio.  In  >  d.y. 


Natives  of  India. 

Bj  India  we  mean  the  peninsula  fn  the 
southern  part  of  Asia  generally  called  Hin- 
dustan. It  belongs  to  Qiest  Britain.  Hire 
ate  2G0  million  of  people,  stout  four  times 
aa  many  as  are  In  the  United  Slates. 

Host  of  the  natives  aie  called  Hindus, 
and  there  are  also  many  Hob  am  me  dans 
and  Pareees. 

Nearly  all  of  these  are  worship*™  of 
false  geda,  and  though  msny  of  the m  hare 
heard  of  the  God  of  the  Christians,  they 
think  that  their  worship  is  the  ti  ue  one. 
k.  But  our  young  readers  will  be  most  in- 
terested in  the  young  people. 

The  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the 
English  government,  hove  beccme  much 
«™»»d,  but  a  mitslonary  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  one  of  the  old  style, 
which  can  still  be  found  in  some  parte  of 
the  country:* 

"The  exercises  of  the  schocl  are  be  gun 
with  an  invocation  to  the  god  of  wisdom. 
This  having  been  sung,  lessons  are  pre- 
scribed to  the  children,  which  tbey  learn  by 
rote. 

"The  school  is  not  divided  into  clsrscs. 


A   SCENE   IN   INDIA. 

but  all  the  pupils  are  Jumbled  together  and 
all  simultaneously  vociferate  their  various 
tacks,  making  a  hanh,  discordant  Jargon. 
If  their  roars  grow  faint,  if  their  lips  cease 
to  move,  the  rod  of  the  master  falls  on  their 
backs. 

"An  hour  before  closing  the  school,  the 
pupils  are  all  made  to  stand  tip  in  a  line; 
and  with  their  hands  spplied to  their  heart* 
tbey  repeal  the  mull  i plication  table,  the  al- 
phabet, and  the  sacred  hymns  or  t'okaa,  at 
the  end  of  each  one  of  which  their  hands 
are  raked  to  their  foreheads  snd  their  bodies 
bowed  in  reverence  to  the  god  in  whose 
honor  it  waa  said. 

'The  master  then  instructs  them  in  a  long 
and  tedious  catalogue  of  frivi.lous  duties  to 
i  discharged  in  their  houses,  to  which  they 
1  assent  by  loudly  thouting,  'Yes,  yes.' 
After  this  they  piosliate  themselves  before 
the  teacher  and  are  diamisied  to  their  re- 
spective tomes." 
The  same  missionary  also  esys: 
"Hindu  children  ere  timid,  a<.d,  at  a  rule, 
respectful  to  their  parents,  and   well  be ■ 
haved  in  public    Tbey  are  leis  sclive  and 
boisterous  than  European  child  ten. 


"The  parents  like  the  hoys  better  than  the 
girls.  The  boy  it  is  who  will  support  them 
in  old  age,  who  will  kindle  the  sacred  few 
when  their  bodies  are  consumed,  and  who, 
after  they  are  gone,  will  minister  to  Iheir 
departed  spirits  and  hasten  their  entrance! 
into  a  better  state." 

Helpless  Weds, 

I  once  read  a  story  about  an  idol  in  China. 
When  it  was  Brat  made,  it  waa  carried 
through  the  streets  followed  by  a  great  pro- 
cession. There  were  bands  of  cymbals, 
gongs,  and  flutes.  There  were  flags  and 
streamers  and  clouda  of  incense  all  about 
the  huge  image,  which  waa  oarrtid  on  the 
shoulders  of  men. 

The  procession  went  on  finely  for  some- 
time; but,  suddenly,  something  happened. 
What  do  you  think  it  wasT  Why,  this  great 
god,  which  was  made  of  clay,  waa  carried 
by  men  who  were  a  little  unsteady,  and  they 
contrived  to  pilch  him  into  the  gutter  and 
knock  off  his  head.  Some  of  the  people 
were  very  much  frightened  and  troubled 
by  it;  but  others  could  not  help  langhing 
at  the  poor  god  that  couldn't  take  care  of 


Id  heathen  lands,  too,  they  hive  to  many 
gods  that  they  ate  apt  to  think  anything  at 
all  strange  or  mysterious  must  be  a  god. 


WlUlt'*  Psaer. 

Willie's  penny  made  heaven  rejoice!    It 

would  not  haTe  bought  more  than  a  stick 

or  two  of  candy,  or  much  helped  a  starving 

family.    What  did  be  do  with  it? 

His  sister  was  a  missionary's  wife  In  At 
rica,  and  the  family  were  filling  a  box  to 
■end  her.  As  one  after  another  deposited 
their  gifts,  little  Willie  said,  "I  want  to 
give  my  penny." 

"What  ahall  be  bought  with  the  little  of- 
faring!"  was  the  next  question.  It  was  de- 
cided to  buy  a  tract,  and  write  the  histoiy 
of  the  gift  on  it*  margin,  and,  with  a  prayer 
for  Its  success,  send  It  on  its  distant  errand. 
The  box  arrived  on  the  mission  ground, 
and  among  its  valuable,  Interesting  con- 
tents, Willie's  gift  was  laid  away  unnoticed 
and  for  awhile  forgotten.  But  Qod'e  watch- 
ful, all-seeing  eye  had  not  forgotten  it.  One 
day  a  native  teacher  was  starting  from  the 
mission  station  to  go  to  a  Sunday  school 
over  the  mountain,  where  he  was  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

He  was  well  learned  in  the  language,  and 
this  tract  was  given  him.  It  told  him  that 
he  was  a  lost  sinner  In  danger  of  eternal 
death,  and  that  all  his  learning  could  not 
help  him.  It  alto  told  him  of  One  who 
was  able  and  willing  to  tare. 

What  years  of  Christian  labor  by  the 
missionaries  had  not  done,  was  now  brought 
about  by  the  penny  tract.  The  strong  man 
bowed  in  penitence  and  humble  submission 
at  Jesus'  feet,  and  became  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian. The  mlationarles  to  whom  he  went 
praised  Ood  for  the  change  by  which  they 
became  blessed  with  a  godly  teacher.  Those 
who  pat  the  tract  in  nil  band  were  over- 
come with  Joy;  and  there  Is  joy  in  heaven 
"over  one  sinner  that  repenteth." 

80  you  see  how  little  Willie's  penny  made 
heaven  rejoice. 


fllrii  Is  Muloo  Karalss  Minister?  108*7, 
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How  did  we  earn  our  Missionary  Honey  T 
Why  we  sewed,  we  washed  and  ironed, 
became  housekeepers,  copying  clerks, 
seamstresses;  and  whatever  onr  handsfonnd 
to  do,  we  d:d  with  alt  our  might. 

The  last  Sunday  of  the  month,  being 
missionary  Sunday,  we  brought  our  money 
together,  counted  It  and  gave  to  each  girl 
exactly  what  she  had  earned.  The  pastor, 
together  with  a  few  friends,  bad  been  in- 
vited to  our  afternoon  meeting  to  receive 
the  collection,  and  this  collection,  ot  course, 
had  to  be  all  gotten  ready.  Out  of  our 
thirty  children  there  was  but  one  who  had 
not  earned  at  least  her  medio,  or  six  cents, 
and  she,  a  little  lot  of  only  four  years,  had 
'  doas her  beat  to  help,  if  she  Lad  broken  a 
flowerpot  in  the   endeavor.       The  little 
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ones  had  cltanid  the  flowets  of  all  their 
bugs,  and  as  we  have  more  than  a  hundred 
plants,  it  took  some  part  of  their  spare 
lime.  Our  little  lame  girl  cleaned  all  my 
bureau  drawers,  replacing  each  article  with 
the  greatest  prtclsion  and  with  wonderful 


This  Is  the  same  little  girl  who,  after  an 
operation  performed  on  tur  knee,  is  now 
lying  In  bed  with  heavy  weights  attached 
to  her  foot,  patiently  and  without  a  mur- 
mur, though  she  will  not  even  be  able  to 
change  her  position  for  over  a  month.  Our 
washerwoman  having  left  us,  the  older  girls 
after  school  hcun,  lasting  from  nine  till 
five,  did  all  the  washing  of  the  hou^e,  and 
did  it  with  a  cheerfulness  most  pleasing 
to  see. 

You  know,  children,  there  are  many 
ways  of  doing  things,  and  it  is  very  easy  to 
see  from  your  actions  whether  the  help 
you  give  comes  from  the  heart  or  no. 
Th  ese  children  worked  because  they  want- 
ed to  help  to  raise  the  (SCO  which  is  Mex- 
ico's share  towards  the  "million  tor  mis- 
sions. " 

One  of  the  girls  who  has  been  writing  for 
me  for  over  a  year  put  all  she  had  earned 
in  the  box.  Two  little  sisters  whose  yellow 
hair  and  light  complexions  show  their  pure 
Andalusian  blood,  had  saved  twenty-five 
cents  of  what  their  mother  had  given  them 
on  her  last  visit.  We  asked  them  whet  pait 
of  it  they  wished  to  give,  thinking  they 
would  say  six  or  eight  cents.  But  no, 
they  wished  togmitaill  And  when  we 
asked  them  what  they  would  do  the  next 
time  they  wanted  to  buy  candy,— they 
did  not  seem  to  know  exactly,— but  want- 
ed to  give  It  all. 

I  wish  I  could  show  you  as  it  actually 
took  place,  that  afternoon  mission  ary 
meeting.      It  would  do  you  good  I  know. 

The  girls  were  seated  all  around  the  par- 
lor, the  little  ones  on  the  floor,  and  the  old- 
er ones  near  the  piano.  We  began  by  sing- 
ing, "0  word  of  words  the  sweetest," 
which  we  translated  Into  Spanish  for  the 
occasion,  "  Vouibto  ti  mat  dulee."  Thenas 
the  pastor  held  the  missionary  tcx,  each 
girl  passed  up  to  drop  in  her  earnings, 
reciting  at  the  same  time  a  verse  on  giving. 
Even  the  baby  put  In  her  medio,  saying, 
"  Con  mi  toluntad,  dari  a  Diet."  Our 
cecond  hymn,  "  Not  ball  has  ever  been 
told,"  was  sung  ss  a  solo,  the  childrin 
coming  in  on  the  chorus.  How  do  you 
think  we  would  sing  that  in  Spanish?— "Hi 
sun  to  mitad  te  lyo."  How  the  children 
do  love  to  sing  new  by  una  I 

At  the  close,  amid  breathless  attention, 
the  money  was  counted,  and  we  w«  re  sub- 
prised  to  find  it  amounted  to  $10.08,  every 
cent  had  been  earned  by  ite  girls  them- 
selves, independent  of  what  the  tecchershad 
given, — earned  too,  you  should  remember, 
by  poor  girls  to  whom  Un  cents  In  itself 
would  be  a 
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This  is  what  our  girls  did. 

What  have  you  done  T  If  each  child  Id 
the  Methodist  Church  would  give  as  our 
children  did,  because  they  love  to  give, 
you  yourself  could  raise  a  million.  If 
your  parents  did  the  same,  one  million 
even  would  be  such  a  small  sum  we  would 
wonder  how  we  ever  thought  of  so  little. 

HealAtn   Womon'i  Friend. 


S  ChrfilUi  Bar  «'  lasts. 

Rev.  John  E.  Chandler  of  the  Ml  dura 
Mission  of  the  American  Board,  writes  s» 
follows: 

'  in  the  timeofthegreatiamlhejeaisago, 
a  man  took  his  oldest  son  and  went  away 
from  home,  leaving  his  wife  and  another 
little  son  to  live  as  they  could,  or  to  die  of 
hunger.  That  lathe  cruel  way  of  those  who> 
do  not  know  the  true  God.  The  mother 
with  her  child  wandered  away  In  search  of 
food.  One  night  they  tried  to  cross  a  river 
in  the  dark.  The  swift  stream  parted  them 
and  the  mother  was  washed  ashore.  The 
boy  was  drawn  out  ot  the  water  on  the 
other  bank.  Each  thought  the  other  was 
drowned.  Our  missionaries  took.the  boy  to 
their  orphan's  home,  and  called  him  Matt*. 

This  was  eight  years  ago.  He  stayed 
there  three  or  four  years,  and  studied  well 
and  learned  to  pray.  His  teacher  hoped 
he  became  s  Christian.  But  one  day  he 
went  off  without  a  word  of  good-bye.  He 
travelled  back  to  Lis  old  home  and  there 
he  found  his  mother  alive  and  well  I  His 
father  and  broiber  too  were  there,  and  all 
were  living  in  the  old  heathen  nay.  But 
Moses  had  taken  his  Bible  and  Hymn-book 
with  him,  and  says  that  he  often  1  end  them 
and  prayed  alone,  wishing  hlmotlf  beck 
with  the  missionaries.  At  last  he  went  to 
a  great  market,  such  ss  they  hold  yearly  In 
some  places  in  India.  There  he  saw  a 
Christian  native  teacher,  who  belonged  to 
the  orphanage  where  he  had  been  taught. 
"  Do  you  think  the  miislonaries  would  let 
me  come  back  again,  after  I  have  been 
such  a  prodigal  son  ?  "  aske  d  Moses  of  the 
teacher.  "  Come  back,  by  all  means,"  said 
he. 

And  Moses  went.  The  missionaries  wel- 
comed him  kirdly,  and  at  first  they  gave 
him  work  as  a  seivant.  Then  they  let  him 
enter  their  Boarding  School.  He  Is  work- 
ing night  and  morning  to  pay  his  expenses, 
snd  they  all  hope  that  he  is  now  a  true 
Christian.  We  trust  he  is  to  be  one  of  our 
dear  Lord's  own  servants,  to  help  iniaiaing 
up  bis  country  out  of  its  darkness  and 
sin.  _  

Rev.  John  O.  Paton,  missionary  in  the 
New  Hebrides  Mission,  writes:  "  It  pains 
us  to  think  of  70,000  heathen  on  our  group, 
all  crying  for,  and  ready  to  welcome  the 
missionaries, and  not  be  able  to  get,  or  rathe  r 
to  nalnlaln,  men  en  the  le'anils  to  gUe 
them  the  GofpeL" 


Fiefees  and  Gemmenbg. 


We  make  some  change  in  the  anange- 
meat  of  the  matter  for  the  Magazine.  Un- 
der the  above  heading  we  shall  give  brief 
Editorial  Notes.  The  larger  article)  Id 
«ach  number,  not  credited  toothers,  are  pre- 
pared by  the  E  iitor. 

By  request  of  the  Hoard  of  Managers  we 
devote  fourteen  pages  to  the  account  of  the 
Missionary  Anniversary.  This  has  crowded 
out  some  of  the  notes  respecting  other  mis- 
sionary  Societies,  and  also  makes  it  necessary 
to  defer  the  account  we  expected  to  give  of 
the  Missionary  Hocilies  of  the  world   statle- 

Tue  Gospsl  ra  All  Lands  enters  its 
seventh  year  In  the  full  asurance  that  its 
work  la  blessed  of  God.  It  will  continue 
es  heretofore  to  give  an  account  of  the 
work  of  all  Churches  and  Societies,  espec- 
ially in  the  countries  to  which  Us  illustrated 
suticle  Is  devoted  each  month.  With  the 
same  Editor  who  has  been  la  charge  for  the 
past  six  and  a  half  years,  the  experience  of 
the  past  will  be  able  to  make  It  more  valu- 
*ble  to  Its  readers  each  succeeding  year. 

This  Magazine  has  demonstrated  Its  right 
and  ability  to  live.  It  makes  do  claim  for 
patronage  except  that  which  arises  from  its 
helpfulness  to  Ha  readers.  We  have  b?en 
thankful  for  criticisms  kind  and  unkind. 
We  sympathize  with  those  who  believe  they 
•can  make  a  better  Magazine.  We  are  very 
far  from  our  own  Ideal,  but  we  do  rejoice  in 
the  knowledge  of  good  done  and  we  "thank 
Ood  aad  take  courage." 

The  pist  year  has  been  one  of  steady  ad- 
vance by  the  Proleataol  Church  at  Home 
and  Abroad,  and  the  outlook  was  never 
brighter.  Protestantism  never  thought  as 
little  of  Its  differences,  and  has  never  been 
so  ready  to  unite  in  laboring  for  the  salva- 
tio)  of  men.  The  givers  in  money  for  mis- 
sions, aad  the  givers  of  self  to  become  work 
ers  in  the  Harvest  Field  are  increasing,  and 
tbe  year  1836  promises  grand  results  for  the 
Christian  Church. 

In  our  own  land  thelaborsol  some  noted 
evangelists  have  been  attended  with  a  large 
number  of  conversions,  especially  in  south- 
ern cities.  Tha  work  among  the  Indians 
has  not  yielded  as  much  spiritual  fruit  as 
in  other  years  when  the  Government  enliit 
edlheca  operation  of  the  Christian  churches 
in  ik/ii  Agencies.  We  hive  been  ashamed 
at  the  outrages  committed  against  the 
Chinese  in  some  of  our  cities,  but  this  has 
not  prevented  some  success  in  the  work 
among  them  by  our  missionaries. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  Pro 
testant  workers  have  toiled  on,  supported 
more  by  the  promises  of  Ood  than  by  much 
Mppvmt  progress.      In  Mexico  there  ha? 
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been  a  strengthening  of  Roman  Catholicism 
arising  to  a  great  extent  from  the  political 
aspirations  of  men  seeking  votes  that  are 
largely  controlled  by  the  Romish  priests. 
The  wars  la  Colombia  and  Peru  have  been 
happily  terminated,  but  South  America  has 
ha  1  little  done  for  it  by  Protestants,  and 
what  has  bien  done  has  given  but  alight 
returns.  Italy  has  been  more  responsive, 
and  Protestant  progress  there  has  been  a 
nur  prise  and  a  gratis  cation. 

Africa  has  witnessed  the  ingoing  and  es 
tabliabiug  of  a  Mission  Band  under  Bishop 
Taylor,  moved  by  faith,  and  sustained  by 
Ood'a  grace,  and  the  latea'  intelligence  from 
them  is  full  of  encouragement.  The  mis 
sions  in  Eist  Central  Africa  have  labored 
under  great  discouragements.  The  tele- 
grams received  from  London,  January  1. 
stated  the  king  of  Mombasa  had  seized 
Bishop  Hannington,  who  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  East  Equatorial  Africa,  June  34. 
1881,  and  it  was  feared  he  would  be  put  to 
death.    Africa  Is  still  the  Dark  Continent. 

Asia  embraces  tbe  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  M'ssion  Fields  of  Piotestant 
ism.  The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  most 
gracious  revival  in  Japan,  and  the  Japanese 
have  been  more  responsive  than  any  other 
people  to  tbe  cliiuiB  of  tbe  Gospel,  the  rate 
of  progress  in  church  membership  being 
much  larger  than  in  any  so  called  Christian 
countries.  India  reports  a  year  of  unequal- 
led spiritual  progress.  China  has  made  an 
advance,  notwithstanding  the  interruptions 
caused  by  the  war.  Burma  ha?  been 
opened  to  the  Gospel  by  the  deposition  of 
its  king.  Work  among  the  Armenians  and 
Neatorians  of  Persia  and  Turkey  has  ad- 
vanced, but  the  door  to  Mohammedanism 
in  these  countries  has  been  persistently  and 
successfully  closed.  The  litvieu  of  the 
year  la  encouraging  because  of  the  advance, 
but  humiliating  because  the  Christian 
Church  has  bad  tbe  ability  to  do  much 
more  for  the  Evangelization  of  the  world. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  fact  that  the 
bloody  reign  of  King  Thcebaw  is  ended  and 
what  ha*  been  known  as  Independent 
Burma  will  hereafter  be  a  pirt  of  India. 
The  American  BiptUt  Missionary  Union 
and  the  China  Island  Mission  have  both 
established  missions  in  lie  country  only  to 
be  obliged  to  give  them  up.  The  way  Is 
iijw  open  with  every  prospect  of  success. 


Honor  to  brave  Bulgaria.  Tbe  missions 
of  the  American  Biard  and  of  tbe  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Cnurcb  have  been  interrupt- 
ed to  some  extent  by  the  war,  but  tbe  mis- 
sionaries write  in  a  hopeful  spirit,  and 
claim  thai  they  are  meeting  with  a  more 
ready  hearing  fr.im  the  people.  The  care 
they  have  taken  of  tbe  wounded,  and  their 
interest  in  the  physical  welfare  of  the  peo 
pie  will  endear  them  still  more  to  those 
among  whom  they  aie  k'li  ri  g. 


ggtthoilirt  (Spiflropil  IftisjriaM. 

At  home  tbe  cry  ia  still  "  A  Million  for 
Missions."  It  must  come  in  the  present 
fiscal  year  or  the  Treasury  will  continue  ia 
debt.  The  meeting  at  tbe  Aoadeeoy  of 
Music  on  D.c.  17,  was  inspiriting  to  those 
who  were  present,  and  wo  seek  to  enlarge 
is  influence  by  p^-senling  In  this  Issue  the 
speeches  there  made.  Let  them  be  care- 
fuly  read. 

Our  mission  in  Mexico  has  baen  rein- 
forced by  Rev.  Levi  B.  Salmans,  who  is 
sta  loned  at  Pacbuca,  and  by  the  return  of 
Rav.  A.  W.  Greenmao  and  wife,  woo  left 
for  Puebla  last  month. 

South  America  will  soon  be  visited  by 
Bishop  Fowler,  who  sailed  from  New 
York  in  December,  oo  his  way  to  England. 
thence  to  the  Argcn'.ine  Republic.  He  was 
accompanied  by  bis  wife  and  by  Rev.  J. 
F.  Thomson,  the  latter  returning  to  Buenos 
Ayrea,  wherj  for  years  he  has  labored  so 
tuccessfully. 

The  Mission  in  Bulgaria  has  been  Inter 
rupted  to  some  extent  by  the  war.  Letter* 
from  Brother  Cha'iis  are  given  in  tbb 
number. 

The  missions  in  China  were  reinforced 
Oct.  37,  by  the  arrival  at  Tientsin  of  Hev. 
L.  W.  Pdcher  and  Mia  Dr.  Gloss,  Bro- 
ther Pilchergoes  to  Peking  and  Dr.  Gloea 
rema'ns  at  Tientsin  to  take  charge  of  the 
Isabella  Fisher  HoeplaL 

Rev.  W.  R.  Lambutb,  H.D.,  son  of  Rev. 
J.  W.  Lambuth,  d  d.,  of  tbe  Shanghai 
Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  baa  been  obliged  to  move  hie  fanv 
ily  to  North  Cot  rut,  on  account  of  the  health 
of  bis  wife.  It  Is  exp  ;cted  that  be  will 
join  our  mission  and  bes  all  wed  at  Peking. 
He  is  an  able  physician  and  a  successful 
missionary. 

Miss  I..  E.  Akera,  ll  D  ,  one  of  OUT  mis- 
sionaries at  Peking,  was  married  Oct.  29, 
to  Rev.  H.  R.  Perkins,  Missionary  of  the 
American  Board. 

We  give  some  correspondence  respecting 
the  Foochow  Conference,  and  in  our  next 
expect  to  be  able  to  give  tbe  full  list  of  ap 
polntments  and  account  of  tbe  meetings  of 
Dur  Chinese  Hhslons.  Tbe  North 
China  Mission  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Tientsin.  Sept.  10. 

The  latest  from  our  African  Mission  Is 
gathered  from  the  letter  la  thi'  number 
fromBishop  Taylor  wrlttenwhilein  Europe. 
The  B  shop  returns  this  month  to  Liberia, 

hold  the  Librrlan  Conference  early  in 
February. 

Our  Booth  India  Mission  have  been  rein- 
forced by  the  sailing  last  month  of  Prof. 
F.  A.  Clifton  and  Rev.  F  D.  Newhouae 
and  their  wives.  It  Is  probable  that  Prof. 
Clifton  will  take  charge  of  the  school  at 
Mussoorie.  The  two  India  Conferences 
meet  this  month. 

The  new  Methodist  Publishing  House  at 
Calcutta  has  been  opened.    This  will  be 


greatly  to  the  advantage  of  our  work  in 
India.  The  House  Is  in  charge  of  Rev.  T. 
Craven. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Book  Com- 
mittee )n  Lucknow,  It  waa  resolved  to  issue 
a  Sunday  school  paper  in  English,  eepcc 
islly  adapted  to  India.  The  Rev.  J.  A. 
Unwell  was  appointed  editor. 

The  Indian  WUmm  of  October  31,  says : 
'Id  its  last  issue  the  'India  Methodist 
Watchmin,'  makes  some  characteristic  re 
mark*  about  the  lapse  of  the  South  India 
Conference  from  the  principle  of  self-sup- 
port. As  the  editor  of  that  paper  has  an 
»PP'*1  now  pending  before  the  public  of 
India  and  America  for  fifty  thousand  ru- 
pees, to  be  expended  irresponsibly  at  his 
sole  discretion,  it  does  not  strike  us  that  he 
is  in  a  gcud  position  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions or  a  critic." 

The  plan  of  Uniform  Studies  for  1B86, 
adopted  by  the  Woman's  Missionary  Soci- 
ety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  pro- 
tUIcb  for  January— The  outlook,  bick- 
ward  and  forward;  Fibrvary— Open  doors; 
JfureW  Bulgaria;  April- -Id dividual  Re- 
sponsibility; May— Nankin;  June— Singa- 
p  i»;  July — General  Survey  of  Missionary 
Effort  throughout  Christendom;  Auguil— 
Genera!  Survey  of  Missionary  Effort 
in  Heathen  Lands;  8*ptmber— Mexico; 
0j*»6er— Missionaries  of  the  Bible;  Xvmm- 
ear— Objects  of  Worship  in  various  lands; 
{Marnier— For  How  Long,  or  "  Occupy 
till  I  Come,™ 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Johnson  writes  from  Luck- 
tow,  Nov.  34: 

Rev.  P.  M.  Buck  Is  sick  and  leaves  soon 
for  America.  My  husband,  in  addition  to 
bis  Presiding  Elder's  work,  has  had  to  take 
charge  of  the  Cawnpore  native  work  until 
Conference  and  he  is  obliged  to  be  away 
most  of  the  time.  The  great  Ajudbiya 
JsVa  has  Just  closed,  and  for  the  first  time 
Uic  ladies  of  the  Women's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  went  to  the  Stela,  and  they  did 
good  work.  Mrs,  Badley  and  baby  Bessie 
hare  reached  here  safely. 

■  lulus  Hot**  from   Lstkiow. 

Rev.  B.  H.  Badley  writes  from  Lucknow, 
Nov.  24; 

TneAjudhlyameia  came  off  Nov.  21— 
SI  I,  and  was  attended  by  vast  crowds  of 
Hindoos,  flacking  to  the  sacred  river  to 
wash  away  the  sins  of  the  past  year.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  in  the  midst  of 
these  thousands  the  Gospel  w««  faithfully 
sad  earnestly  preached. 

Among  those  present  were  Rsv.  Dr. 
Johnson,  P.  E.,  Rev.  8.  Knowles,  Mrs. 
Q II,  Mm  Sparks  and  Miss  English  of 
Bareilly;  Mlse  B'ackmar  and  Miss  Nicker- 
sonof  Lncknow,  and  the  native  preachers 
and  c  'Iporteure  of  Luckno  w,  Goulda,  Bab- 
rsich  and  Barabaulcl,  In  all  about  thirty 
worker*.    B-sides  the  Church  of  England 
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and  the  Wesleyan  Missions  were  well  rep- 
resented. 

Much  interest  was  awakened  and  great 
good  was  done.  Thousands  of  tracts  were 
distributed.  Many  expressed  a  desire  for 
salvation  and  eight  Hindoos  were  baptized, 
one  of  them  a  pundit.  The  work  among 
the  women  was  very  Interesting  Indeed. 

Br j.  Buck  and  family  leave  Cawnpore 
for  Bombay  to  morrow,  expecting  to  sail 
from  Bombay  on  Dec.  IsL  to  Italy  and 
thence  direct  to  New  York.  They  will  be 
greatly  missed  and  many  prayers  will  be 
offered  in  their  behalf.  It  is  indescribably 
sad  when  a  man  so  well  prepared  for  the 
work  and  so  happy  and  successful  in  doing 
it  is  thus  laid  aside.  We  hope  that  our 
brother  may  be  speedily  restored  to  health, 
but  the  physlcisns  say  if  he  should  return 
to  India  he  could  labor  only  Ed  the  moun- 
tains.   Who  will  come  to  take  bis  place  T 

The  annual  prize-giving  to  the  students 
of  the  Centennial  High  School  occurred  on 
the  34th  of  Nov.  A  large  number  of  the 
friends  of  the  school,  European  and  native, 
were  present.  The  Chairman,  Haruan 
Singb,  the  leading  native  Christian  of 
Oudh,  gave  a  gold  tuoheer  (twenty  rupees) 
to  the  first  scholar  of  the  matriculating 
class;  a  gentleman  present  offered  a  silver 
medal  for  next  year.  The  school  has  87S 
students. 

Bom  in  the  Methodist  Parsonage,  at  Cal- 
cutta, Nov.  23d,  to  Mrs.  Rev.  Dr.  Tboburn 
a  daughter. 

The  District  Conferences  at  Dwarabalb, 
Lucknow,  and  Chandanai,  were  very  inter- 
esting and  profitable.  Our  people  are 
growing  more  and  more  enthusiastic  every 
year.    They  enjoy  Methodism. 

Tk*  War  la  Bulgaria. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Chains  writes  from  Loftcha, 
Bulgaria,  Nov.  24: 

It  is  now  a  week  since  tbe  great  battle  of 
SUnitza,  and  Borne  of  the  wounded  are  on 
the  way  here,  riding  in  ox  carts  ISO  miles 
over  roads  that  are  as  muddy  as  they  can 
be. 

We  have  been  busy  converting  our 
school  building  into  a  hoipttal,  and  prepar- 
ing mostly  at  our  own  expense  beds  for 
twenty  men,  and  propose  taking  care  of 

Tne  Bulgarians  are  making  great  sacri- 
fices. Every  effective  man  and  nearly 
every  yoke  of  oxen  are  in  the  field.  Every 
school  Is  closed,  and  teachers  and  scholars 
who  are  old  enough  are  In  the  service.  The 
brilliant  series  of  victories  of  the  past  week 
greatly  encourage  the  people. 

I  shall  a«k  for  help  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Red  Cross,"  and  be  assured  that  any  help 
friends  may  be  able  to  send  us  now  wilt  be 
most  opportunely  bestowed.  We  ought  to 
have  a  thousand  dollars,  and  it  would  be 
most  thankfully  accepted.  Is  there  not 
the1,  amount  of  generous  appreciation  of 
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the  brave  struggle  the  Bulgarian*  are 
making. 

We  are  here  to  do  good  to  the  people, 
spiritually  of  course,  but  bow  could  we  do 
their  souls  good  by  coldly  looking  on  while 
they  are  suffering. 

If  no  help  cornea  to  us  from  America,  we 
shall  appeal  to  England,  who  so  generous- 
ly helped  the  Bulgarians  In  their  former 
distresses. 

Nov.  til.  To-day  several  hundred  Ser- 
vian prisoners  of  war  arrived  In  town. 
Many  of  them  are  Bulgarians  from  villages 
just  across  the  border.  The  sight  of  them 
impressed  the  people  here  that  this  is  a  fra- 
tricidal war.  But  no  one  blames  Prince 
Alexander's  Government  for  pushing  It 
with  all  vigor. 

Beven  boys  from  our  school  In  Sistof  are 
now  in  tbe  army.  We  bave  twenty  beds 
waiting  for  the  wounded  who  are  still  on 
their  toilsome  journey  from  the  front.  We 
bear  that  Sophia  is  full  of  the  wounded, 
and  an  urgent  appeal  comes  to  us  for  mon- 
ey and  supplies.  Is  there  enough  interest 
in  America  for  .Bulgaria  to  give  us  a  few 
hundred  dollars  for  the  relief  of  wounded 
meof  I  want  money  to  send  to  Sophia, 
and  to  help  In  other  places,  snd  I  want  our 
Church  to  have  a  part  In  the  work. 

The  Fcecnow  Kethodlit  Cunfermee. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Worley  writes  of  the  session 
of  the  Conference: 

Tbe  ninth  session  of  the  Pooch  ow  Con* 
ference  on  account  of  the  funeral  of  Tso' 
Chung  Tang,  was  postponed  one  day  and 
began  Oct.  16.  Tbe  conference  sermon 
was  preached  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Worley  on 
Wednesday  evening;  Thursday  afternoon 
Rev.  Hu  Po  Nei  preached,  and  in  the  even- 
ing a  temperance  and  anti-opium  meeting 

Friday  morning  the  first  business  session 
was  held.  Rev.  M.  J.  Plumb  was  elected 
president.  Rev.  F.  Ohlinger  was  elected 
English  secretary  and  Talng  Eieng  Ing  and 
Tang  Seng  Ling,  Chinese  secretaries.  Sev- 
eral preachers  were  abtent  on  account  of 
sickness  and  one,  Bro.  Li  Cha  Nl,  a  very 
excellent  man,  died  last  summer. 

Sunday  was  a  great  day.  Many,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  look  back  to  that  day  as  the 
time  when  they  received  new  strength  and 
encouragement  to  labor  for  the  salvation  of 
souls.  Rev.  G.  B.  Smyth  preached  an 
eloquent  sermon  from  Acts  10:  17-27,  re- 
viewing the  missionary  labors  of  the  great 
apes'  le  to  the  Gentiles  end  urging  us  to 
study  his  life  and  imitate  hia  example. 
After  the  sermon  Bro.  Smyth  administered 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  a 
very  large  number  of  people.  The  love- 
feast  and  memorial  service  were  In  tbe 
afternoon  conducted  by  Rev.  Hu  Yong  Ml. 
In  the  evening  Rev.  Sia  Sek  Ong  preached 
the  mission sry  sermon. 

During  conference  a  preachers'  aid  sod- 
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ety  was  organized  for  the  benefit  of  worn- 
out  preacher!,  and  the  families  of  deceased 
preachers.  Borne  of  the  missionaries  had 
money  given  ihem  to  be  used  Id  the  work, 
bo  they  decided  to  appropriate  it  to  tbla 
fund.  A  collection  wss  taken  in  the  con- 
ference and  the  native  brethren  promised 
to  bring  the  matter  before  their  congrega- 
tions each  year.  The  ruissionsriia  are 
greatly  interested  Id  this  question  of  how 
to  provide  for  mioUtera  who  are  do  longer 
able  to  do  effective  work.  If  they  do 
receive  appointments  they  must  starve; 
to  give  them  appointments  perhaps  keeps 
younger  and  n.ore  vigorous  men  out  of 
those  places. 

Several  preachers  are  appointed  this  year 
who  are  hardly  tit  to  preach  because  of 
feebleness,  yet  they  have  do  means  of  sub- 
sistence out  of  the  minutry.  One  preacher 
died  toil  year,  leaving  a  wife  and  several 
children  without  ad<  quale  support,  and  a 
promising  young  preacher  Is  now  very  low 
wlthconaumptlon,  not  able  toretuiD  tohia 
work;  he  also  has  a  family.  Most  of  these 
preacher*  have  suffered  more  than  persecu- 
tion and  now  in  old  age  they  are  perhaps 
ridiculed  and  disowned  by  their  relatives. 

This  la  a  worthy  object  n  hich  ought  to 
receive  attention,  and  if  any  of  our  frit  nd! 
In  America  are  inclined  to  help  us.  please 
send  your  contributions  to  the  Mission 
Rooms,  80S  Broadway,  N.  Y\  with  in 
strucllon*  to  forward  to  the  writer,  and 
you  shall  have  credit  for  the  same.  "And 
whosoever  ehall  give  to  drink  nolo  one  of 
there  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  In 
the  name  of  a  duciple,  verily  I  aay  unto 
you,  he  shall  in  nowiee  lose  his  reward." 

The  presiding  eldera'  re  potts  wire  encour- 
aging and  showed  a  healthy  growth  through- 
out the  conference.  Ninety  were  received 
into  full  meml  ership  and  about  forty  were 
received  on  probation.  Missionary  motey 
raised,  $108  63,  a  decrease  from  last  year  of 
98.08.  But  for  self-support  there  waa  an 
increase  of  886  85,  and  for  church  building 
an  increase  of  $428.68. 


lithodlit  Erlicopal  HIuIub  la  SoitaCnlril 
Afrlea. 

From  Bishop  Taylor  we  have  received 
the  following  information  respecting  his 
missionaries  and  the  stations  he  has  estab- 
lished i 

Under  Qod  I  took  forty-four  missionary 
men,  women,  and  children  to  South  Cen- 
tral Africa  last  March.  Of  these,  three 
men,  three  women,  and  five  children  re- 
turned, with  my  approbation,  one  man  and 
three  ladle*  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
two  well  men,  who  were  well  adapted  to 
the  woik,  went  with  their  families— tola! 
eleven. 

The  leader  of  the  "Quaker  wing"  of  the 
Mlssitn  has  returned  to  the  United  States 
to  get  missioiariee  to  help  him  to  found  a 
Quaker  Mlsskn,  leavng  thirty  two  to  ac- 
count for.    Of  the  thirty-two,  thirty  one 
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bad  the  African  fever,  thirty  of  whom  re- 
covered, and  one  dear  young  mao  died.  So 
that  we  report  thirty-  one  at  the  frenl — 
fourteen  men,  Ave  of  them  married,  and 
happily  have  their  wivea  with  them,  and 
nine  aingle  men.  These  were  well  provided 
for,  and  nearly  all  had  their  acclimatizing 
to  Loaoda  before  they  went  Into  the  inte- 
rior. Besides  the  fourteen  men  and  Bve 
women,  we  have  twelve  children,  two  of 
whom  are  in  our  teaching  corps,  end  may 
be  classed  with  the  adulta,  giving  us  twenty- 
one  adults  and  ten  children—  total  tbirty- 
one;  all  well,  happy,  and  hopeful  when  I 
left  them  in  October. 

We  have  opened  and  manned  six  stations 
in  the  following  order  : 

lat.  At  itamba,  a  purely  native  town 
land  from  Mayumba,  two  degreea  south  of 
theequator.  Webave  there  but  one  man, 
who  Id  the  paat  few  months  has  built  a  mis- 
sion house,  and  is  calling  for  re*  ruit*  to  help 
blm  push  the  work  into  the  opening  Belda 
beyond. 

2d.  At  Si.  Favl  tie  Loanda,  the  port  of 
entry  to  Angola,  a  town  of  probably  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  population,  we  have  sta- 
tioned two  young  men,  who  are  teaching 
the  English  and  French  and  German,  and 
learning  the  Portuguese  and  the  Umbundu 
languages. 

3d.  Hondo,  the  head  of  steamboat  navi- 
gation on  the  Coanza  river.  We  take 
steamer  at  Loaoda,  and  go  sixty  miles  by 
sea,  and  180  mites  up  the  river  to  Dondo,  a 
town  of  five  or  fix  thousand  population, 
where  the  caravans  of  carricsdors  (freight 
carriers)  lay  down  the  "  cargos "  they  have 
carried  for  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  in- 
terior. I  atationed  in  Dondo  two  men  and 
one  lady,  who  have  opened  a  self  supporting 
school,  and  are  learning  the  languages  es- 
sential to  their  Oospe)  ministry. 

4th.  Ifhangvtpepo.  From  Dondo  we  travel 
by  the  ancient  highway  of  the  caravans,  a 
path  in  the  main,  fifteen  inches  wide, 
through  a  rugged  mountainous  country, 
with  fertile  valleys  intervening  for  fifty  one 
milea  to  our  4th  mission,  in  a  populous  dis- 
trict called  "yhangvtptpo."  There,  by  the 
generosity  of  a  dear  friend  in  London,  we 
have  bought  houses  for  the  residence  of  a 
working  force  at  present,  and  a  receiving 
station  for  yearly  recruits,  where  they  can 
get  their  seasoning  and  learn  languages  to 
lit  them  for  their  work  further  inland.  We 
have  stationed  at  Nhanguepepo  two  men 
with  their  wivea,  and  two  single  men— each 
one  has  a  special  department  of  work  as- 
signed him — a  press,  and  a  printer  to  run 
it;  an  industrial  school  farm,  and  a  man  to 
manage  it;  a  school  for  tea  of  our  mission- 
ary children,  besides  a  native  school— all 
earnest  Christians,  and  will  make  good  mis 
eionarles  as  soon  as  they  can  master  the 
languages  that  will  fcive  them  access  to  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  the  people. 

0th.  Pungo  Andongo.  From  Nhanguepe- 
po  we  proceed  in  the  same  path  thirty  seven 


miles  to  Pungo  Andongo,  noted  for  the  stu- 
pendous cliffs  of  solid  conglomerate  of  i 
great  variety  of  small  stooes,  which  db> 
tinguish  the  mountain  range  in  which  n 
nestles.  It  la  a  towu  of  two  or  three  tbou*. 
and  population.  We  stationed  there  ip.vi 
missionary  and  bis  wife,  who  is  fala  <  iiuil 
Id  the  mission  field. 

fliti.  Malange.  From  Pungo  Antony 
we  go  on  through  a  woody  country  scrub 
of  rounded  rtdges  and  valleys,  but  no  bigs 
mountains,  aixiy-two  milea  to  Malang*.  in 
the  eastern  border  of  the  Province  nl 
Angola.  In  Malange  we  atationed  four  men 
and  two  ladles.  This  Is  the  mmmencemen  I 
of  a  line  of  atationa  to  be  extended  (D.  V  i 
year  by  year  to  the  centre  of  tLe  continent 
and  onward  as  fresh  recruits  shall  arrive. 

These  are  already  by  Christian  example 
missionary  light  house*. 

1  sUiieaa  Ctr  j  as*  Ma  Iatabltaat*. 

BY  BSV.  A,  W.  QBUKaUB. 

Leaving  the  city  of  Puebla  we  go  north- 
east by  rail  and  the  old  alyle  stage  coach 
to  the  edge  of  the  mountains.  There  wr 
mount  hone  or  mule,  for  carta  and  wag- 
ons cannot  be  used  in  the  Sierra  of  Puebla 
whither  we  are  bound. 

On  our  sure-footed  animals  we  go  up,  up 
till  the  clouds  are  below  us,  and  down  till  the 
valley  1*  so  deep  and  nariow  that  the  sun 
scarcely  peep*  into  It;  across  deep  gorget, 
along  the  edge  of  high  precipice*,  till  at 
last,  the  second  or  third  day  from  Puebla, 
we  slowly  climb  the  steep  bridle  path  iniu 
Xochlspulco. 

This  village  la  pleasantly  located  on  the 
flat  top  of  a  mountain  with  higher  one*  all 
about,  and  separated  from  it  by  deep 
ravines.  On  one  side  can  be  faintly 
beaid  the  roar  of  the  river,  which  is 
a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  below, 
and  hidden  from  view,  rushes  on  between 
its  reeky  walls.  Two  or  three  large  alone 
pillars  make  the  pretence  of  a  gateway  to 
the  wide  main  street. 

A*  we  approach,  the  small  children  with 
Utile  or  nothing  on,  hurry  into  the  low 
adobes  or  wooden  huts,  and  the  usual  hoard 
of  snarling  hungry  dogs  that  abound  in 
every  Mexican  town  a*  lute  ue.  Chunky, 
dark  akinued,  bare  footed  Indian  women 
with  black  or  flaring  red  skirts,  and  the 
rebosa — a  large  wide  scarf  thrown  over  the 
head,  or  fastened  over  the  aboutdera  to  hold 
the  baby  carried  on  their  backs,  peer  out 
uf  the  doorways.  A  few  eld  men  are  seen 
warming  themselves  in  the  aun,  but  as  It ia 
near  mid-day  moat  of  the  men  are  away,  not 
to  return  till  dark,  lending  their  Utile 
patches  of  corn,  oat*  and  bean*  that  *re 
scattered  about  on  the  mountain  sides, 
oftentimes  In  place*  where  few  would  dare 
i  climb,  let  alone  to  sow  and  reap. 

In  the  center  of  town  wo  dismount  before 
a  rather  large,  rude  stone  building,  which 
>  one  side  of  a  neatly-kept  [quart,  A* 
we  enter,  the  two  hundred  boys  and  girl* 
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o't  ie  CocMapulco  public  school  rise  and 
nmti  >  standing—*  pntty  Mexican  cusiora 
— rill  the  vi  itorssrs  seated  on  the  rslied 
piiif  rmet  on!  end  of  the  room.  Ata6ij- 
in'  r nm  the  teacher  they  suddenly  break 
f-'it'i  with  one  of  our  beautiful  hymos,  and 
iu'b  beerty,  generous  rfngingl  E"try  one 
silt  with  ell  hit  might,  Then  marching 
bo  I  counter  marching,  keeping  step  aa  th°y 
pi  by  clapping  their  hands  and  singing  till 
the?  resume  their  work. 

Their  studies  are  similar  to  those  of  oar 
primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  as  we 
lis  to  s«en  them  In  recitation  and  examina 
linn  and  play  we  have  become  deeply  inler- 
csHid  in  these  bright,  black  eyed,  dtu-k- 
fscrd  chillren. 

The  girls  dress  very  much  aa  the'r 
Einih  ra,  whose  wardrobe  we  have  already 
dacrlbsd.  Thebsys  wear  the  shirt  and 
pMlaf  xras  of  coarse,  cotton  cloth;  the  cot 
ion— a  heavy  home-made  woolen  shirt  with 
open  sides  and  short  sleeves — with  a  coarse 
blsnket;  ssndals  and  straw  hat  complete 
their  attire.  Their  fathers  dress  In  about 
the  same  way. 

The  children  of  tbb  and  njarly  a  score 
mow  of  schools  In  that  section — in  all  a 
tboJsaid  or  more  scholars,  have  recently 
b.'gun  to  learo  the  Spanish  translations  of 
a  ;r  best  Sunday-school  songs  and  hymns. 
Some  are  reading  the  New  Testament  as  a 
text  boA,  and  miny  are  Studying  and 
»t  Tin  t,  away  In  their  rude  homes  'our  ex- 
c  llsnt  tiacta. 

it  is  hoped  that  era  long  they  win  be 
urjaalied  into  Sunday  schools,  (preaching 
ssnices  are  mw  held  in  each  acbool 
bouse),  and  thus  aid  in  building  up  n 
strong  Christian  community  In  these 
mountain  fastnesses. 

These  boya  and  girls  with  their  pirante 
ill  love  and  are  proud  of  their  rocky 
homes.  Time  and  again  have  they  burned 
ibsir  beloved  Cocblapulco  to  prevent  Its 
fiUIng  into  fie  Invaders'  bauds. 

Erery  man  is  a  soldier,  and  as  much  at 
home  on  their  dizzy  mountain  patha  aa 
other  soldien  in  open  fleli.  The  trained 
iraopi  of  France  could  never  conquer 
thtm,  and  they  live  respected  by  their 
ciuotrymen,  honored  as  among  the  bravest 
defenders  or  their  liberties,  and  heartily 
fisred  by  their  wrong-doing  neighbors. 

Tbese  children  inherit  the  martial  spirit 
of  their  (utters,  and  if  they  with  their  par- 
ruts  once  become  thoroughly  la  love  with 
CLr'stand  Bis  word,  llisy  will  risk  their 
•II  for  His  cause,  and  be  worthy  members 
of  our  Methodist  Church  and  Methodist 
Sundey-echoal  army. 

TbtAafte-JapauM  Collage  aal  Xr.  Prtssswa, 

Hv.    W.    C.    Kilcbin   writes  us  from 

Allow  me  to  correct  an  error  that  appeared 
In  jour  September  Issue  in  regard  to  the 
union  ol  Mr.  Fukuzawa'a  private  college 
with  our  Anglo  Japanese  College  at  Aoy- 


,  Tokio,  and  for  which  I  am  respon 
sible.  While  still  living  In  Nagasaki,  I 
received  a  little  from  a  friend  in  Tokio,  in- 
forming me  of  the  negotiations  then  in 
progress  between  Mr.  Fukuzawa  and  our 
mission  in  regard  to  his  educational  work. 

My  Informant,  in  common,  I  believe, 
rlth  all  the  members  of  our  mission, 
thought  at  tbe  time  that  a  union  of  the  two 
Institutions  would  be  the  outcome  of  the 
negotiations,  and  so  intimated  to  me,  while 
I,  In  a  private  letter  to  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Long, 
used  tbe  language  attributed  to  me  in  your 
panes. 

The  final  arrangment  arrived  at  between 
Mr.  Fukuzswa  and  our  mission  is  simply 
this  :  By  tbe  action  of  our  last  Annual  Con- 
ference I  have  been  sent  to  be  instructed  in 
tbe  English  language  and  literature  In  the 

Ktio  Qijiku,"  (Mr.  Fukuzawa'a  private 
college)  with  full  liberty  to  teach  Christian- 
ity to  the  students,  the  recitation  rooms  and 
lecture  hall  being  at  my  service  for  that 
purpose.  There  is  no  union  between  the 
two  schools,  and  It  is  in  every  way,  for  the 
work  of  evangelizing  toe  students,  much 
better  that  there  should  not  be. 

We  have  now  all  the  advantages  and  op- 
portunities that  the  closest  possible  union 
could  give,  and  none  of  the  financial  re 
sponsibillty  and  annoyances  and  friction 
which  the  government  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred students  would  assuredly  bring,  as 
well  as  many  other  distractions  from,  and 
hindrances  to  our  religious  work  among 
the  young  men  which  would  be  unavoidable 
were  we  members  of  the  college  corpora 
tion. 


The  Rev.  F.  J.  Masters,  in  charge  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Methodist  Mission  in 
Ban  Francisco,  writes  as  follows  of  tbe 
Japanese  work : 

Tbe  Japanese  are  coming  to  this  country 
in  incressing  numbers.  As  a  rule,  a  China- 
man comes  here  to  make  money  and  return 
to  China.  He  clings  to  his  national  religion, 
ideas  and  customs.  He  Is  satisfied  with  it, 
and  la  hostile  to  our  religion  and  to  our 
civilization.  The  Japanese,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  comes  here  to  learn  and  brings  a  re-' 
ceptive  mind  already  released  from  super 
stilion,  and  ready  to  adopt  something  new, 
either  Christianity  or  Agnosticism,  both  of 
which  he  has  heard  about  in  hi)  own 
country.  A  Chinaman,  moreover,  comes 
here  to  find  the  great  macs  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  heathens  still.  The  Japanese 
comes  here  to  find  the  great  majority  of  the 
respectable  Japanese  on  thf  9  coast  have  em- 
braced Christianity.  This,  no  doubt,  ac 
counts  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Japanese 
church  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  com- 
munlty. 

There  are  three  Japanese  societies  In  this 
city.  One  Is  the  Japanese  Science  Society 
which  meets  for  tbe  study  of  Herbert  Sper 


cer's  Synthetic  Philosophy,  and  numbers 
about  fifty.  Some  of  these,  I  regret  to  say, 
are  apostate  from  our  own  church,  who  re- 
belled against  our  discipline  last  year. 

A  second  society  is  that  formed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Presbyterians  and  numbers 
about  seventy.  This  society  has  an  advan- 
tage over  ours,  inasmuch  as  It  is  separated 
from  the  Chinese.  Scores  of  Japanese  who 
have  been  attracted  to  our  services  have 
left  us  and  Joined  the  Presbyterians,  because 
they  object  to  a  mixed  clsss  of  Japanese 
and  Chinese. 

By  far,  the  largest  Japanese  society  In 
this  city  ie  that  connected  with  our  own 
church.  It  Is  called  the  Japanese  Gospel 
Society,  and  has  now  a  membership  of 
ninety  three,  being  an  increase  of  twenty- 
four  on  the  past  quarter.  Of  tbese  young 
men  over  sixty  are  members  of  our  church, 

"  are  for  the  most  part  faithful,  steady, 
Christian  men. 

Fiierit  of  T»  Chung  Tin;,  of  Chins. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Smyth  writes  from  Foochow, 
China;  October  15: 

Our  Conference  was  to  meet  today,  but 
has  been  postponed  till  to  morrow,  to  give 
the  members  an  opportunity  of  attending 
the  funeral  of  Tso  Chung  Tsng,  which  took 
place  here  today.  No  such  funeral 
has  ever  been  known  in  Foxhow.  He  was 
one  of  tbe  very  greatest  men  In  the  empire, 
and  was  distinguished  from  almost  every 
other  official  In  the  country,  by  his  pure  and 
incorruptible  character.  A  few  days  before 
he  died,  he  wrote  a  very  remarkable  paper, 
urging  the  government  to  build  railways, 
and  war  ships,  and  equip  itself  thoroughly 
for  competition  with  Western  nations.  Be 
also  urges  the  study  of  the  Western  sciences 
and  says  that  a  fleet  should  be  sent  to  the 
West  every  year  to  study  and  observe.  All 
this  Is  remarkable,  aa  coming  from  him, 
for  he  baa  alwaya  been  known  as  the  very 
bead  and  front  of  the  anti-foreign  party. 

Kiiilen  KotM  from  Lmtkmow,  India. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Clancy  writes  from  Luck- 
now,  India,  November  8 : 

Our  work  is  very  enjoyable.  It  is  called 
English,  but  we  have  very  fen  English 
people  in  our  congregations.  They  are 
principally  Eurasians,  some  of  whom  are 
as  Ignorant  of  the  way  of  salvation  as  the 
natives.  We  find  a  great  deal  of  work  In 
(he  bazaars  and  out-of-the-way  places. 

Many  homes  can  boast  of  nothing  better 
than  mud  walls  and  mud  floors.  Often  a 
cloth  is  spread  on  the  ground  for  us  to  kneel 
on  when  we  pray.  But  we  love  these  peo- 
ple, many  of  whom  are  despised  by  both 
Europeans  and  natives.  Ood  has  saved 
many  of  them  during  the  past  two  years. 

We  have  just  taken  our  collection  for 
missions  to  help  on  the  million,  and  have 
raised  200  rupees.  Most  of  It  was  sub- 
scribed by  those  not  members  of  our  church, 
but  attendants. 
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Our  Sunday  school  numbers  over  100 
pupils.  We  organized  It  into  ft  Missionary 
Society  and  pay  ten  rupees  a  month  to  the 
support  of  a  large  native  Sunday  school  in 
this  city.  The  children  are  becoming  much 
interested  Id  mission  work,  and  give  their 
money  gladly.  Some  of  them  have  but 
forty  cenis  h  mouth  for  pocket  money,  and 
they  give  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  out  of 
that  for  missions. 

The  Dussahra  meetings  were  held  Oc 
tober  14-18,  and  were  well  attended,  and 
while  there  were  not  many  conversions, 
the  Christians  were  much  blessed. 

There  have  been  more  baptisms  this  year 
than  any  previous  year  in  India.  The  hope 
fulness  of  the  missionaries  is  very  col  ice- 
able.  No  one  sees  a  discouraged  missionary 
in  North  India. 

Brother  Buck  is  just  returning  from 
Naini  Tal,  where  he  has  been  very  ill.  He 
expects  to  sail  with  his  family  for  America 
on  December  1.  We  lose  a  grand  worker  in 
him.  The  Gawnpore  church  needs  just 
such  a  man.  Brother  Dr.  Johnson  goes 
down  every  Saturday  and  preaches  in,  ihe 
the  new  church  to  congregations  of  eight 
hundred  people. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  the  Gospel  is 
taking  bold  of  this  people.  I  could  devote 
all  my  time  to  teaching  educated  natives. 
A  good  many  come  to  my  home  to  learn  the 
Bible. 

An  educated  Hindu  said  to  me  only  a 
few  days  ago.  "  I  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
only  Saviour.  I  pray  In  his  name  and  my 
heart  is  glad."  He  said  that  he  knew  many 
young  men  who  are  Christians  in  heart. 
Caste  keeps  them  from  open  confession. 
The  day  will  soon  come  when  there  will  be 
a  grand  break.  Hay  God  hasten  its  com- 
ing I 


The  Rev.  Q.  W.  Woodall  writes  us  from 
Chenkiang,  China,  Nov.  2: 

I  notice  that  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  being  much  agitated  in  the  home 
papers.  An  instance  of  loyalty  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Sabbath  occurred  here  yesterday, 
that  is  most  interesting  and  gratifying.  At 
our  Annual  Meeting,  Nleh  Bleu  Ben,  was 
appointed  to  this  district. 

He  and  his  family  arrived  late  on  Satur- 
day night.  They  bad  no  food  with  them, 
and  no  preparations  for  Sunday  meals. 
Their  goods  were  left  in  their  room  un- 
packed all  day  Sunday. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Chapel,  adjoining 
the  native  preacher's  house,  I  enquired 
about  his  food,  etc.,  and  ascertained  that 
be  and  his  wife,  and  his  daughter  had  de- 
cided to  fast  for  the  day  rather  than  go  to 
the  shops  to  purchase  anything  on  the 
Sabbath. 

0  I  that  God  would  give  us  thousands 
of  such  herioc  Christians  amongst  these 
people  I    It  would  not  take  long  to  bring 
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China  to  Christ.  If  we  bad  a  bost  of  such 
men  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  their  fellow 
men— who  are  willing  to  iscrifice  self  for 
principle;  who  will  eat  no  meat  If  it  make 
his  brother  to  offend. 

The  same  man,  two  years  ago,  during  a 
discussion  on  self-support  spoke  warmly 
on  the  subject  and  offered  to  go  back  to 
his  appointment,  and  depend  entirely  upon 
his  people  for  his  support  Bishop  Merrill, 
who  was  presiding  at  our  annual  meeting, 
thought  that  his  offer  was  premature  and 
would  not  let  him  decline  the  support  of 
the  Mission  entiiety,  but  hie  offer  tfands 
just  the  same  and  shows  the  character  of 
the  man. 

We  are,  no  doubt,  in  a  peculiar  period 
of  Mission  Work  in  China,  the  very  clouds 
of  difficulty  that  loom  up  before  us  are 
pregnant  with  promise  and  will  yet  break 
with  blessings  upon  our  heads.  We  are 
gradually  reaching  a  turning  point,  and 
tbe  time  is  surely  coming  when  tbe  Chinese 
people  will  desire  Ihe  Christian  religion 
which  we  are  bringing. 

I  will  now  give  what  to  us  la  a  very  sad 
item,  for  our  hearts  were  wrapped  up  In 
our  darling  boy.  Our  son,  George  Reston 
Woodall,  died  on  Bept  20,  after  a  sevtre 
and  prolonged  attack  of  acute  mentngeiie, 
age  two  years,  three  months  and  twenty 
days. 

©thrr  fcotlttit*  ana"  fflhutcne*. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ssge  and  wife  of  the  African 
Mission  of  tbe  United  Brethren  Church, 
arrived  In  the  United  Slates,  Dec.  4.  They 
will  remain  for  a  time  at  Attica,  Ohio. 

Rev.  J.  M.  TJaher  and  ftev.  D.  F.  Wil- 
berforce  of  the  African  Mission  of  the  Unit- 
ed Brethren  Church  will  soon  return  to 
Africa,  The  former  will  be  the  agent  and 
manager  of  the  Mission,  and  the  latter  will 
organize  a  training  school. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  Is 
about  to  establish  a  mission  in  Mexico. 
Rev.  A.  H.  Whatley,  of  Danville,  Ind.,  Is 
appointed  as  missionary  and  expects  to 
leave  for  Mexico  next  month. 

The  Uniform  Studies  for  1886  adopted 
by  the  Women's  Board  of  Missions  of  tbe 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  ere  as 
follows:  January  -South  America:  Ftbru- 
ary—  The  Condition  of  Women  in  Heathen 
Lands  ;  March—  Mexico  ;  April—  Easter 
Service.  Christ's  first  appearance  and 
commission  to  woman;  May— Japan  and 
Korea;  June—  Woman's  Missionary  Soci- 
eties—the Providential  demands  and  open- 
ings; July—  Special  Harvest  Service— rela- 
tions between  sowing  and  reaping;  Augwt 
—North  American  Indians;  September— 
Medical  Mission  Work;  October— Mission 
Work  In  China;  November— The  Scriptural 
Significance  of  Thank  Offerings;  December 
—A  Christmas  Service— God's  gift  to  the 
World. 

Tbe     American     United     Presbyterian 


Church  has  in  its  missions  in  Egypt  and 
India,  10  foreign  missionaries  and  tbetr 
wires,  16  unmarried  female  mla&ionariea,  22£ 
native  teachers  and  helpers,  and  3,303  nat- 
ive  communion  Is,  In  28  organized  cburcbee. 
For  carrying  on  the  work  the  Church  m 
home  is  atked  to  give  $1.1?  per  member. 
For  Its  home  mission  work  it  aska  64  cecu 
per  member.  For  its  missions  among  tbe 
Freedmen  it  asks  47  cents  per  member. 
For  its  building  of  cburcbee  in  tbe  home 
mission  fit  Id  it  asks  85  cents  per  member 
For  its  aid  of  young  men  preparing  for  the 
ministry  It  atks  six  cents  per  member,  and 
for  assisting  the  needy  families  of  deceased 
and  disabled  ministers  it  asks  six  wots  a 
member.  For  General  Assembly  expense* 
six  cents  a  member.  Here  is  a  lo'nl  of 
•3.81  per  member  for  the  benevolent  col- 
lections. This  will  give  a  total  of  marly 
t-MO.OOO  to  be  raited  by  its  over  bS  000 


Tbe  Reformed  Presbyteriah  Cnusai 
has  met  with  a  gnat  loss  in  tbe  death  of 
Dr.  Dodds,  Medical  Missionary  to  Lelakia, 
Syria.  He  was  one  of  four  lost  bjt  ihe 
shipwreck  of  the  steamer  Sidou  on  the 
Spanish  coast. 

The  New  Yore  Medical  Mibmokabt 
Societt  is  under  the  siiperin tendency  of 
Dr.  Dowkount  and  has  nine  student*.  Its 
design  is  to  furnish  theological  instruction 
to  medical  students,  and  medical  instruc- 
tion to  theological  studtnta  who  are  to  be- 
come missionaries. 

The  American  Fribbttsriak  Board 
of  Missions  mourns  tbe  death  of  Rev. 
John  Butler  and  eon,  who  died  of  cholera 
on  October  13.  Mr.  Butler  belonged  to 
the  China  Mission. 

The  American  Southern  Pjubbyte- 
rian  Foreign  Board  announces:  We  have 
letters  from  Dr.  Kslopothakea,  Informing 
us  that  he  and  some  other  members  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  have  resolved  to  sever 
their  connection  with  our  mission.  He 
snd  those  with  him  expect  to  continue 
their  mission  work  In  Greece.  It  also 
says:  "  Our  little  churches  in  Mexico  are 
supporting  a  missionary  In  the  Held — Rr. 
Bottllo.  Two  of  our  missionaries  bsve 
gone  to  Japan,  and  three  new  mission 
stations  have  been  occupied  by  our  mie- 
sionarles  in  other  fields— Chefoo,  In  China, 
and  Maranbao  and  Hacelo,  In  Brazil. " 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Board  of 
Missions,  at  Its  meeting  held  In  December, 
elected  Rev.  Joshua  Kimber  as  Associate 
Secretary.  The  Rev.  Wm.  8.  LaogTord, 
d.d.,  Is  the  General  Secretary.  Tbe  Home 
and  Foreign  Work  Is  now  under  the  same 
management.  The  appropriation b  of  the 
Board  for  the  fiscal  year  amount  to  $345,- 
000  to  sustain  the  work  as  it  la,  but  $400,- 
000  are  needed  to  meet  tbe  urgent  demands. 

The  American  Fbbe  Baptist  Church 
baa  a  very  successful  mission  in  India 
One  of  Its  missionaries,  and  our  rr  queot 
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correspondent,  the    Rev.  J.    L.     Phillips, 
H.D..  returned   to   the  United  Stales  lut 
■jonlh   on   account  of   the   health  of  his 
wife. 
The  America*.  Woman's  Union   Wis- 

SIOHART  SOCIKTY  hU  Sent  QUt  to  Yoko- 
hama, Japan,  Miss  Adalioe  D.  H.  Kelaey. 
K.r>.,  u  a  medical  missionary.  Dr.  Kelsey 
baa  bad  the  experience  of  nine  years  of 
medical  work  In  Chins, 

Mint  Bennett  of  the  China  Mission  it  rites 
from  Shanghai  i  Three  of  our  girls  did  not 
return  to  school  Hits  term  ;  one  married  : 
another  did  not  return  because  then  she 
must  unbind  her  feet,  and  her  father  said 
unless  her  feet  are  very  small  he  could  not 
secure  for  her  a  rich  husband;  another  was 
taken  sick  during  vacation  and  has  Just 
died.  When  I  went  to  see  the  sick  gill 
she  was  too  weak  to  utfar  more  than  a  few 
words,  and  had  not  eaten  in  niuedayi.  Her 
parents  told  mo  she  could  not  eat,  but  the 
people  tell  us  abewas  not  given  food,  as 
there  was*  devil  causing  her  illness,  and  he 
must  be  starved  out. 

Tub  Southern  Methodist  Church  Is 
proposing  a  mission  in  Japan.  By  request, 
Re*.  J.  W.  Lambuth,  d.d.,  has  made  a 
lour  of  inspection  of  the  country.  Rev. 
Dr.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  the  China 
mission,  chI's  for  150  missionaries  for 
China,  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Roger  etka  for  SO 
missionaries  for  Brazil  within  the  next  five 
years— forty  men  and  ten  women.  The 
missions  in  Mexico  are  meeting  with  grati- 
fying success  in  the  addition  of  converts. 

Tbi  United  Methodist  Ftier  Cmmcu 
or  England  reports  encouraging  accounts 
from  foreign  mission  stations.  Writing  from 
Wenchow  (China.)  Mr.  Soothlll  tells  how 
Ibe  native  Christians  have  asked 
allowed  to  defray  tbe  cost  of  renovating 
the  chapel,  though  tbe  wages  earned  do 
not  amount  to  more  than  from  seven  to  ten 
cents  aday,  exclusive  of  food.  Over  100 
persons  are  attending  each  service. 
WekeBeld  sends  from  lomon  (East  Africa,) 
a  moat  Interesting  account  of  a  new  mis- 
sion station,  Duruma,  at  which  a  cbapel 
and  mission  premises  have  been  erected. 
From  Jamaica  comes  Ihe  story  of  a  famine 
and  sn  appeal  for  help;  there  is  an  urgent 
seed  for  increased  liberality  In  missionary 
ostlers  this  year. 

Tim  American  Faith  Mission  has  its 
headquarters  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Rev.  Geo. 
Clark.  Secretary.  Its  special  aim  is  to  pro 
tide  the  necessary  borne  basis  of  operations 
fur  those  "who  desire  to  enter  destitute 
fields,  snd  live  with  and  labor  for  tbe  salve 
two  of  the  people,  and,  like  tbe  early  diccl- 
pha,  trust  Him  who  called  them  to  His  work 
to  feed  and  clolhe  them."  Tbe  Board  of 
Trustees  will  legally  hold  properly  Ibat 
■ay  be  secured  for  the  work,  snd  nceive 
sod  transmit,  free  of  cost,  such  funds  to 
the  alufoners  as  may  be  entrusted  to  its 
cue.   No  slated  salary  will  be  pledged  to 


any  officer  or  missionary;  donations  desig- 
nated by  the  donors  for  any  particular 
missionary  will  be  sent  to  that  missionary, 
other  moneys  will  be  distributed  quarterly. 
Mrs.  Mumford,  of  Fhilippopolls,  has  come 
into  association  with  tbe  board. 

Tan  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church 
has  a  mission  at  Iudore,  India,  but  the  Mr 
h&jarah  baa  not  been  sympathy  wiih  it. 
Miss  McGregor  writes  from  Indore,  Oct. 
10;  We  are  now  close  on  the  Dussereh 
holidays,  aud  as  the  Mnhurrum  (a  great 
Mohammedan  festival)  comes  at 
time,  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  no  disturbance 
will  take  place  between  the  Hindoos  and 
Mussulmans.  The  two  races  hate  each 
other  bitterly,  and  very  little  suffices  to 
make  *  quarrel.  There  is  more  fear  in  the 
N.  W.  Provinces,  where  tbe  followers  of 
the  Prophet  are  more  narrow  and  f  sialic*!. 
It  Is  about  S  p.  m.,  and  tbe  bells  of  a  temple 
across  the  river  are  Just  awakening  (lie  god 
— "perchance  he  is  sleeping.."  It  is  a 
temple  where  many  Fakirs  assemble.  They 
are  the  holy  men  of  India,  and  more  miser- 
able looking  objects  in  their  coat  of  athes 
andfllthooecoDldnoisee.  Last  week  one  of 
the  numerous  Hindoo  feasts  took  place. 
This  one  was  for  ihe  purpose  of  feeding 
the  spirits  of  their  ancestors.  This  Is  how 
It  Is  done.  Grain  is  thrown  out  and  the 
crows  are  fed.  If  the  birds  come  when 
they  are  called  and  partake  of  Ihe  feast, 
then  the  spirits  are  pleased,  but  if  tbe 
do  not  come,  then  the  spirits  are 
angry.  What  midnight  darkness  wraps  the 
minds  of  India's  millions,  which  only  Gos- 
pel light  can  dispel  I 
The  American  Baptist  Missionary 
nion  has  lately  sent  out  Ibe  following 
missionaries:  Rev.  E.  G.  Phillips  snd  wife 
return  toTura,  Assam;  Mrs.  H.  W.  Han 
cock  to  Zeegong,  Burma;  .Mifb  L.  E. 
Ralhbun  goes  to  Maulmaiu,  Burma;  Miss 
Ella  C.  Bond  goes  to  Tura,  Assam;  Miss 
Hattie  Pbinney  to  Rangoon,  Burma. 
telegram  from  Rangoon  announces 
death  of  Rev.  Cephas  Bennett,  the  oldest 
missionary  in  Burma,  and  for  more  than 
half  a  century  in  charge  of  the  Baptist 
Mission  Prese  in  ibat  country. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Ingallsof  the  Burman  His 
aion,  writes  from  Thongxai,  Oct  13,  of  tbe 
baptism  of  a  priest:  ' 

A  few  months  ago  I  told  about  a  Budd- 
hist priest  who  attended  our  prayer  meet- 
ing, and  sat  on  the  floor  with  our  people  in 
his  sacred  garments,  and  also  attended  our 
Bible-class,  and  came  once  a  week  to  tbe 
house  for  books  and  instruction.  He  began 
to  pray  in  tbe  name  of  Christ,  and  appear- 
ed so  well  lhatwe  ranked  him  among  our 
beat  irquirers,  und  hoped  he  was  convei  ted; 
but  he  took  a  wife  so  soon  after  be  cast  off 
hia  priest's  dies*,  that  our  confidence  was  a 
little  shaken,  and  although  he  was  very 
at  xious  to  be  baplized,  we  put  him  off  for 
a  time.     His  wife  vas  very  proud,  and 


persuaded  him  to  go  into  another  district 
where  they  were  not  known;  but  he  sent 
me  a  letter,  telling  me  that  he  should  not 
go  back  Into  idolatry,  that  he  was  a  believ- 
er, and  we  should  soon  see  him— as  we  did 
in  a  few  weeks— asking  again  for  baptism. 
He  had  separated  from  that  proud  woman, 
and  after  a  few  days  with  us,  we  weie  sat- 
isfied that  be  wss  honest;  and  yesterday  ho 
was  baptized,  with  one  of  our  boys. 

In  the  afternoon  be  was  my  preacher  to 
a  company  of  heathen  men  who  had  been 
to  worship  a  certain  idol  which  was  report- 
ed to  have  shown  a  great  manifestation. 
The  men  said  it  had  hairs  growing  out  of 
it,  and  it  was  more  than  an  idol.  That 
morning  I  happened  to  find  a  shelf  of 
books  so  covered  with  mould  that  I  called 
the  children,  and  bade  them  look  at  my 
gardens  which  had  sprung  upon  the  back; 
of  my  books,  and  so  produced  one  of  these 
as  a  proof  of  the  effects  of  a  damp  climate. 
My  glass  showed  it  up  so  beautifully  that 
tbe  men  seemed  half  convitced  of  the  folly 
of  bowing  down  to  a  mouldy  image,  but 
they  still  clung  to  the  priests.  Although, 
they  said  they  would  not  go  again  to  wor- 
ship Idols,  they  spoke  strongly  of  their 
trust  In  priests;  and  one  of  them  said  he 
intended  to  put  bis  son  into  the  priesthood 
aa  he  could  spare  funds  to  make 
tbe  feast  offerings.  I  read  and  talked  *ith 
them  half  an  hour  or  more,  but  they  were 
not  changed,  and  spoke  with  great  bold- 
;  which  made  me  very  sad,  for  they 
were  all  friends  of  mine,  and  I  had  not 
seen  them  for  seveial  years. 

Beginning  to  Woik.— Then  I  happened 
to  think  of  the  new  convert,  and  so  called 
him,  and  made  them  over  to  him,  while  I 
est  down  with  my  Bible  to  listen.  At  first 
they  were  sitting  on  a  bench  which  was  on. 
alovel  with  him;  but  as  soonaa  they  found 
be  had  so  lately  worn  the  sscred  dress,  they 
slipped  down  from  the  seat,  and  beard  bim 
repeat  his  long  sentences  of  Pall,  and  their 
eyes  opened  wide  aa  he  unravelled  tbe  con- 
tradictions in  their  own  doctrines.  It  was 
a  surprise  to  them;  and  when  they  grad- 
ually returned  to  then-  seats,  they  spoke  out 
aud  said  it  must  be  true,  and  they  would 
abandon  the  worship  of  priests.  It  was  a 
time  of  most  powerful  and  convincing  ar- 
guments, and  example  too;  and  then  how 
my  heart  rejoiced  when  he  broke  forth  and 
told  of  the  love  which  the  eternal  God  had 
manifested  in  the  gift  of  his  dear  Son  I 
The  men  replied,  "  If  true,  Christ  ought  to- 
be  worshipped;"  and  I  was  glad  to  bear 
him  tell  of  the  testimony  of  God  on  the 
mount,  and  then  he  asked  me  to  tell  them 
of  that  other  record  that  Jesus  was  the  Son 
of  God.  He  was  not  able  to  And  the  pas- 
sages, but  he  could  bint  what  proofs  he 
wanted;  and  I  bad  great  joy  In  being  a 
reader  for  him.  The  men  were  confounded, 
and  aald  tbey  would  come  again,  and  I 
tbink  they  will;  and  If  they  do  not  soon 
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become  Christians,  they  will  not  worship 
irluli  and  priest*. 

Tas  AkckigaK  Board  reports  the  de- 
parture of  Rev.  J.  H.  Neasima  for  Japan, 
and  the  marriage  In  Constantinople  of  Har- 
ris Graham,  k.d.,  and  Hiss  Ella  T.  Bray, 
both  of  the  Central  Turkey  Mission. 

Toe  Missionary  Herald  for  January  fur- 
nished the  following  : 

Letters  have  been  received  from  Ballon- 
du  dated  September  25,  with  a  postscript 
on  S  ptember  29,  saying  that  on  the  latter 
date  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stover  were  to  arrive  at 
Biilundu.  This  brief  postscript  says  that 
they  h  id  a  comfortable  j  iu  rney  inland 
cu p y ing  thirteen  days.  Their  carriers  were 
q-iiet  and  peaceable,  and  Chitwl,  the  head 
man,  proved  an  excellent  helper.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sanders  had  moved  into  the  house 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Walters,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stover  were  to  take  their  old 
dueling,  which  had  been  repaired  for 
them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter,  at  Benguela, 
continue  to  find  much  to  cheer  them  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Ballundu  lads  who  have  been 
with  them,  both  their  words  and  their  lives 
affording  good  assurance  that  they  are  seek- 
ing to  follow  Christ. 

Mr.  Arnot,  on  his  way  into  the  Interior, 
stopped  at  Bine,  and  from  that  place  wrote 
our  brethren  at  Bdiundu  concerning  the 
situation  of  affairs  there.  It  seems  that  two 
Romish  priests  had  been  In  Blbe  for  oev 
era!  months.  Mr.  Arnot  visited  them,  and 
says  of  them  that  they  are  having  a  rather 
hard  time.  They  had  only  soup  and 
beais  for  provisions.  The  cloth  they 
brought  in  was  of  such  poor  quality  that 
the  people  would  not  buy  it.  These  padres 
are  supported  by  the  Portugese  government, 
and  Mr.  Arnot  says  that  when  he  entered 
their  hut  the  odor  of  ram  was  overpower- 
ing. "  You  do  not  carry  that  stuff  I"  said 
a  padre,  pointing  to  six  barrels  under  the 
table.  "  No"  I  said,  "I  do  not."  "Well," 
he  replied,  "  It  is  bad  stuff  I  bad  stuff  I  but 
we  are  compelled  to  carry  it"  This  Is  what 
the  government  gives  them  for  their  own 
use,  and  for  currency  to  buy  goods  of  the 
natives.  These  priests  have  already  given 
enormous  presents  to  the  king,  and  a  new 
demaad  comes  every  month.  This  conduct 
of  the  Romish  priests  will  ma*e  It  diffi- 
cult for  our  missionaries  whenever  they  un- 
dertake to  -establish  themselves  again  at 
Bihe.  King  Jsmbayamina  inquired  about 
Mr.  Binders,  and  asked  when  he  would 
come  back  again. 

Everything  moves  quietly  at  Ballundu, 
though  it  is  reported  that  King  Kwikwl  is 
contemplating  another  war.  He  seems  to 
feel  that  something  Is  necessary  on  his 
part  to  retain  his  position  on  the  throne. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  ordered 
that  English  shall  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools  as  fast  as  qualified  teachers  can  be 
secured. 


MISCELLANY. 


BT  P.  J   STEVENS. 

When  all  my  sins  are  washed  away, 

And  I  before  hie  face  shall  stand, 
ITow  bright  will  be  the  heavenly  day 

'Mid  all  the  glories  of  that  laud. 
From  sins  that  now  give  grief  and  pain 

The  heavenly  home  shall  set  me  free, 
Unsullied  by  a  single  stain. 

Pure,  holy,  spotlesi  I  shall  be. 
Then  I  can  meet  his  searching  eye 

Without  a  blush  or  thought  of  fear, 
Yea,  boldly  may  e'eu  the  Most  High 

With  utmost  confidence  draw  near. 
Though   now   oppressed  with  guilt   and 

My  heart  shall  kn->w  no  burden  there. 
Redeemed  by  Jesus'  bleared  name, 
The  rest  he  giveth  then  I'll  share. 

Detroit ,  Mich. 

Miscellany. 

Bishop  Fdrguson  of  West  Africa  has  bap 
tii  ;d  the  king  of  the  Cape  Palmes  Greboes 
and  bis  wife. 

A  mission  has  been  commenced  at  Aden, 
Arabia,  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
It  will  b3  for  the  benefit  of  the  Moslem*. 

Gift;  to  Biddhist  shrines  in  Japan  have 
greatly  declined,  and  Protestantism  Is 
steadily  advancing. 

The  Medical  Mission  at  Nazareth  has 
met  the  psrsistent  opposition  of  the  Ono- 
man  Government  to  the  completion  of  the 
new  hospital. 

A  Medical  Mission  at  Damascus  has 
been  fa'rly  inaugurated.  It  is  the  oldest 
city  in  the  world. 

It  was  telegraphed  from  Rome  on  Dec. 
15,  that  the  CjI lege  of  the  Propaganda  an- 
nounces that  up  to  November  1,  in  the 
'icerateo!  Cochin  China,  9  missionaries, 
7  n»tive  priests,  80  cateebists,  270  members 
religlois  orders  and  21000  Christians 
re  missacred;  200  parishes,  17  orphan 
asylums  and  10  convents  were  destroyed 
and  235  churches  were  birned. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Alderman  writes  from  Bur- 
lington, Id wa,  Dec.  25: 

"  I  send  you  $315  from  the  First  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Sunday  School  of  this  city. 
At  Conference  the  church  was  $185.40  be- 
low the  million  dollar  line,  and  last  night 
at  a  Christmas  eve  service  the  Sunday 
school  made  an  offering  by  classes  of  (188, 
and  with  what  we  already  had  in  the  treas- 
ury, we  can  send  you  $215.  This  puts  ut 
beyond  the  million  dollar  line  for  1885. 
Chaplain  M^Cabe  was  converted  here,  and 
I  wanted  him  lo  know  that  he  has  honor  In 
bis  own  country." 

Bishop  Wm.  Taylor  of  Africa,  in  No- 
vember, called  upon  the  King  of  Belgium  at 
Brussels,  and  had  a  pleasant  Interview.  He 
writes  respecting  the  king,  etc.,  "  King 
Leopold  is  about  six  feet  tour  In  bight,  well 


proportioned,  high  forehead,  very  opm. 
plessent  countenances,  social  and  comnuntJ 
tive,  and  speaks  the  English  language  wed, 
and  has  a  high  appreciation  of  America 
and  of  Americana  He  expresses  great 
pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  my  planting 
missions  in  the  Congo  Free  state,  and  will 
gladly  co  operate  with  me  in  this  great 
work  by  all  mum  at  his  command.  I  alia 
made  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  heads  of 
the  three  departments  of  the  Congo  Stats, 
who  have  their  headquarters  in  Brussela 
I  traveled  with  M.  D.:Brana  from  Africa  to 
Lisbon,  and  learned  many  valuable  lesson* 
from  him  on  African  exploration,  and  met 
Lieutenant  Wiamann  at  Madeira,  and  re- 
ceived the  latest  and  best  information  about 
the  Kaaai,  opening  a  water-way  into-  the 
Tushelange  country.  If  we  succeed  by  that 
route,  wo  will  extend  our  Angola  missions 
east  and  south,  instead  of  northeast  which 
will  be  better  all  round." 


Literature. 

Tht  Spirit  of  Mittforu,  the  organ  of  the 
B  >ard  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  appears  in  a  new  form  and 
dress  and  is  much  improved. 

We  have  received  from  R°v.  C.L  Rhodes, 
of  West  Acton,  Mass.,  a  BaptUt  MMmutrt 
Lmon-Lmjlet.  The  subject  of  this  number 
Is  the  Karen  Mission.  It  is  an  excellent 
idea  well  carried  out. 

Malagaaaar  and  France  is  the  title  of  a 
new  book  recently  published  by  the  Relig- 
ious Tract  Society  of  Linda.  It  b  writ- 
ten by  Rjv.  George  A.  Shaw,  late  mission- 
ary in  Madagascar. 

The  Foreign  Mitrionary  for  January,  the 
organ  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  contains  a  very  able  article  on 
"Are  India  Missions  a  Failure?"  It  Is 
written  by  Dr.  Ellenwood,  and  Is  a  reply  to 
an  article  that  lately  appeared  in  the  Hew 
York  TrilniTU. 

The  Qrtek  /stands  andlurkey  after  fl* 
War  is  a  new  book  by  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  Edi- 
tor of  the  EvttngtlUt,  and  published  by  the 
Scribners.    It  is  timely,  and  no  doubt  val- 

Toe  American  Board  has  Issjed  an  At- 
maitae  of  MUsiont,  representing  parties- 
ularly  its  own  missions,  It  will  be  very 
convenient  for  reference,  and    costs    ten 

mts  a  copy, 

A  Presbyterian  lady  In  Clearfield,  Pa., 
writes  us  Dec.  16  :  "I  feel  that  your  ad- 
mlrab'e  Migazlne  Isa  necessity  in  our  Pres- 
byterian hime,  as  well  as  In  our  Foreign 
and  Home  Mission  circles, for  we  are  always 
certain  of  not  one  but  many  Interesting 
articles  not  found  In  any  other  Ave  Mis- 
sionary PuriodicaJa  that  cheer  and  Inspire  us 
ir  work  for  and  increase  onr  Interest 
la  this  heaven- Inspired  and  blessed  work 
for  precious  souls.  Enclosed  find  $3  00 
for  another  year." 
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Esfiu  &.  Smith,  Editor. 
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China  m  a  great  empire  in  Eastern  Asia,  comprising 
iboat  aoe- third  of  the  territory  of  Asia,  and  is  consid- 
erably larger  than  the  United  States.  It  has  probably 
i  population  of  between  300  to  400  millions,  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  earth. 


The  ordinary  native  name  of  the  country  is  Tsyo 
Syenn,  or  Keirin. 

The  Chinese  empire  comprises  China  proper,  and  the 
dependencies  of  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Thibet,  Jnngaria, 
and  East  Turkestan.     Manchuria  is  northeast  and  M>n 


1  BTSBBT  SCENE  IN  CHINA. 


China  was  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
ttio,  Sinim,  Sinae,  etc.  The  Arabs  called  it  Sin,  and 
Piolemy  speaks  of  it  as  Sinae.  The  prophet  Isaiah  pro- 
osbly  referred  to  it  under  the  'name  of  Sinim.  (Isa.  49: 
"). 

It  baa  been  suggested  that  the  terms  "  China"  and 
"Chinese,"  are  derived  from  the  word  "  tsan,"  meaning 
•ilr-wormjw  China  is  the  home  of  the  silk-worm  and 
tat  land  fttlk. 

Cathay  is  the  name  by  which  the  Chinese  empire  was 
fcwwn  to  medieval  Europe,  and  is  in  its  original  form 
{Kilat,)  that  by  which  China  is  still  known  in  Russia, 
sad  to  most  of  the  nations  of  Central  Asia. 


golia  north  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  while  Thibet 
and  East  Turkestan  or  Chinese  Tartary,  are  west  of 
China  proper,  and  Jnngaria  or  Soongaria  lies  north  of 
Turkestan  and  west  of  Mongolia. 

Thibet  was  added  to  the  Empire  a  little  over  two  cen 
tnries  ago.  Eastern  Turkestan  rebelled  in  1873  and  the 
province  of  Kuldja  was  claimed  by  Russia,  but  in  1878 
the  Chinese  reconquered  their  lost  territory,  and  in  1881 
Kuldja  was  formally  retroceded  to  China. 

China  Proper  is  the  most  densely  populated  country 
in  the  world,  occupying  an  area  of  two  million  of  square 
miles  with  a  population  of  over  350  millions. 

It  is  richly  watered  by  many  riven 
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COMPARATIVE    RISK   OF  CHINA. 


which  are  the  Hoang-ho  or  Yellow,  the  Yang-tee  or 
'Spreading  Son  of  the  Sea,"  and  the  Se-kiang. 

The  country  ie  divided  into  nineteen  provinces  named 
Piohtli,  Shantung,  Shansi,  Honan,  Eiangsu,  Nganhwei, 
Eiangsi,  Chehkiang,  Fnkien  with  Formosa,  Hupeb, 
Hunan,  Shenei,  Eansu,  Szeohuen,  Ewangtung,  Ewangsi, 
Eweichow,  Yunnan,  and  Hansa, 

A  telegram  from  China  last  month  stated  that  "The 
Chinese  Government  has  created  a  nineteenth  province, 
under  the  name  of  Hansu.  The  capital  is  Urumtzi. 
The  province  is  composed  of  the  districts  bordering  on 
Russian  Turkestan." 

We  have  no  records  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Chinese 
race,  save  the  tradition  that  a  band  of  wanderers  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  settled  among  the  forests 
of  Shanse,  about  the  year  2850  b.  c. 

Confucius  begins  the  history  of  China  with  the  reign 
of  Yao,  2366  b.  c.  The  Shang  dynasty  continued  from 
1766  to  1164  b.  c,  during  which  there  were  twenty- 
eight  rulers.  The  Chow  dynasty  continued  from  1122 
to  255  b.  o.,  during  which  China  was  governed  by  the 
feudal  system. 

The  three  most  noted  teachers  of  the  Chinese  lived 
daring  the  reign  of  the  Chow  dynasty.  They  were 
Lao  Tsze,  Eung  Fu  Tsze,  and  Meng  Eo.  The  two  lat- 
ter are  known  to  us  under  the  names  of  Confucius  and 
Hencius. 

Lao  Teze  lived  from  604  to  515  b.  c.  He  was  the 
contemporary  of  Daniel,  and  his  doctrines  resemble  the 
theories  of  the  Brahmins.  They  are  comprised  under 
the  name  of  Taoism,  and  degenerated  into  the  super- 
stitious worship  of  charms,  and  observance  of  idolatrous 
rites. 

Confucius  was  born  551  b.  c.  He  gathered  and  ex- 
pounded the  teachings  of  the  ancients,  and  taught  es- 
pecially the  relations  of  men  to  each  other.  His  teach- 
ings resulted  in  the  fostering  of  filial  piety,  and  the 
worship  of  ancestors. 

Mencins    lived  from  872  to  269  a.  c.     He  elaborated 


the  teachings  of  Confucius,  and  his  writings,  with  thow 
of  Confucius,  form  the  Chinese  classics. 

The  Tsin  dynasty  only  lasted  from  25$  to  20»  a.  c 
During  this  time  there  were  five  rulers;  one  of  whoa, 
Prince  Cheng,  took  the  title  of  Shi  Whang  Ti,  or  Fint 
Universal  Emperor.  He  abolished  the  feudal  aystn> 
and  built  the  great  wall  which  is  1500  miles  in  length, 
and  on  an  average  25  feet  high  and  20  feet  thick. 

From  tbia  time  to  the  present  the  dynasties  have  fre- 
quently changed. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  tat 
system  of  competitive  examination  of  candidates  *i> 
founded  for  those  who  were  to  occupy  office.  It  ha* 
continued  to  the  present,  and  public  office  has  been  and 
is  still  the  reward  of  scholarship. 

Buddhism  was  introduced  in  a.  i>.,  68,  by  two  Hindu 
missionaries  and  was  generally  accepted. 

The  custom  of  binding  the  feet  of  the  female  children, 
is  order  to  have  tiny-footed  women,  originated  in  the 
ninth  century. 

Genghis  Eban  invaded  China  in  1212  and  conquered 
it,  establishing  the  Mongol  dynasty  and  extending  ti» 
empire  from  the  Indus  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Under 
his  grandson,  Enblai  Ehan,  the  Chinese  Empire  reached 
the  height  of  ita  glory. 

The  present  dynasty  is  that  of  the  Manchiv  Tartar, 
and  commenced  in  1644.  The  Tartars  entered  the  em- 
pire from  the  north  with  a  large  army  of  horsemen  ud 
oonquered  the  whole  country.  The  Manohiu  nations) 
head-dress  was  the  long  queue  (pig-tail),  and  this  the; 
compelled  the  Chinese  to  adopt. 

The  present  sovereign,  surnamed  Swangsn  was  born 
in  1871,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  January  22,  18*5. 
There  exists  no  law  of  hereditary  succession  to  the 
throne,  but  it  is  left  to  eaoh  sovereign  to  appoint  bin 
successor  from  among  the  members  of  his  family  of  a 
younger  generation  than  his  own. 

The  Emperor  is  considered  the  sole  high  priest  of  tee 
empire,  and  can  alone,  with  his  immediate  representa- 
tives and  ministers,  perform  the  great  religious  cere- 
monies. There  is  no  priesthood  attached  to  the  Confuc- 
ian or  State  religion, 

The  administration  of  the  empire  is  under  the  supreme 
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direction  of  the  Cabinet,  comprising  fonr  members,  two 
of  Tartu  and  two  of  Chinese  origin,  with  two  assist- 
ant* from  the  Great  College,  who  have  to  see  that  noth- 
ing is  done  contrary  to  the  civil  and  religions  laws  of  the 
empire  contained  in  the  sacred  books  of  Confncins  and 
in  the  "  Collected  Regulations  of  the  Ts'ing  Dynasty." 
Under  their  orders  are  the  six  boards  of  government, 
each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  a  Tartar  and  a 
Chinese, 
Independent  of  the  Government,  and  theoretically 


fell;  but  China  continued,  her  national  identity  pre- 
served intact  through  all  the  wars  and  revolutions  that 
delnged  the  Middle  Kingdom  with  blood  and  hnrled 
dynasties  into  the  dust.  The  great  nations  of  Europe 
and  America  are  but  infants  of  a  day  compared  with  the 
hoary  centuries  through  which  China  has  passed.  The 
political  system  of  the  Chinese,  their  moral  code,  their 
standard  books  of  philosophy  and  literature,  have  oome 
down  to  them  for  twenty  centuries  or  more. 
"  Growing  out  of  this  intense  love  and  reverence  for 
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above  the  oentral  administration,  is  the  Board  of  Public 
Censors,  which  consists  of  from  40  to  SO  members. 

The  State  religion  of  China  lias  no  outward  ceremo- 
nial, except  a  few  symbolical  rites  observed  at  New 
Year.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  Buddhists.  There 
are  probably  thirty  millions  of  Mohammedans.  Roman 
Catholicism  ia  estimated  to  have  one  million  of  ad- 
herents. 
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Rev.  B.  C.  Henry,  Presbyterian  missionary  at  Canton, 
China,  in  his  new  book  on  "The  Cross  and  the  Dragon," 
notes  the  following  characteristics  of  the  Chinese: 

"  If  there  ever  were  a  people  justifiable  in  a  worshipful 
regard  for  the  past,  the  Chinese  are  that  people.  For 
two  thousand  five  hundred  years  their  historical  records 
are  unbroken;  and  if  we  can  trust  their  sacred  books, 
for  two  thousand  years  previous  to  that  period  their 
national  life  had  continued,  running  back  to  the  misty 
dawn  of  the  race.  They  were  a  people  before  Abraham 
was  culled;  their  early  history  is  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Assyria,  Babylon, 
Greece,  acd  Rome,  each  in  its  turn  rose,  flourished,  and 


the  past,  we  find  an  ultra  conservatism.  The  ruling 
classes,  the  officials  and  gentry,  the  custodians  of  these 
treasures  of  the  past,  are  opposed  to  innovations  and 
reforms  of  every  kind.  They  are  exclusive  to  the  ex- 
tremes! degree,  and  would  never  have  had  intercourse 
with  other  nations  had  they  not  been  compelled  to  do 
so;  and  to  day  most  of  them  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
shut  their  doors,  exclude  every  foreigner,  and  retire  into 
their  shell  again  for  the  rest  of  time. 

"  Closely  connected  with  this  spirit  of  exclusiveness, 
is  an  overweening  pride  and  absurd  conceit  in  their  own 
superiority,  and  an  unreasoning  hatred  of  everything 
foreign.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  a  thing  is  not  Chinese, 
especially  in  matters  of  ethics  and  religion  to  stamp  it 
with  disapproval.  They  call  themselves  the  men  of  the 
'Middle  Kingdom,'  and  believe  their  land  to  be  not 
merely  tbe  geographical  centre  of  the  earth,  but  the 
central  fountain  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  and  re- 
gard all  outside  as  savages,  barbarians,  or,  worse  still,  as 
devils.  The  exclusiveness  in  the  past  seems  to  have 
taken  the  form  of  haughty  indifference  or  scornful  dis- 
dain for  people  outside  their  own  borders,  leading  them 
to"  despise  them   as  rude   and  uncivilized  and  in  every 


way  inferior.  Intercourse  with  the  aggressive  nations 
of  the  West  has  developed  this  indifference  into  active 
hostility,  and  made  hatred  of  foreigners  a  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  influential  classes,  and,  to  a  great 
degree,  of  all  classes. 

"  The  useful  predominates  over  the  ornamental,  and 
economy  is  a  vital,  every-day  question  with  the  vast 
multitude.    Their  wants  are  few  and  simple,  bnt  the 
question  of  supplying  them  is  often  a  most  anxious  one. 
The  wages  of  a  working  man  vary  from  three  to  six 
dollars  a  month;  his  necessary  food  costs  him  about  one 
dollar  and  a  half;  and  as  nearly  all  have  families  or  rel- 
atives dependent  upon  them,  the  struggle  to  make  both 
ends  meet  and  find  enough  for  all  involves  the  strictest 
frugality  of  living.     Bice  is  the  chief  article  of  diet,  to 
which   is   added  pork,  salt 
fish,  or  vegetables,  in  quan- 
tities such  aa  they  can  afford. 
In  some  districts  Bweet  pota- 
toes are  largely  used,  but 
they    are    considered    poor 
man's  food,   and  a  man   is 
considered  far  down  in  the 
soale    of  poverty  who  can 
afford  nothing  better  than 
sweet  potatoes.   Their  cloth- 
ing, all  made  after  one  gen- 
eral  pattern,  is  usually  of 
strong    ooarse    cloth     that 
wears  well. 

"  In  the  country  men  and 
women  unite  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fields;  and  the 
exposure  tbey  undergo  in 
the  marshy  rice  lands,  which 
must  be  spaded  or  ploughed 
in  the  chilly  days  of  early 
spring,  often  produces  severe 
attacks  of  rheumatism.  It  is  painful  to  see  them,  women 
especially,  knee-deep  in  'mud  and  water,  spading  the 
heavy  soil  of  the  paddy-fields,  while  in  a  wretched  little 
boat  drawn  up  by  the  slimy  bank  are  two  or  three  little 
half-clothed  children  and  a'small  supply  of  the  coarsest 
food,  with  the  rudest  implements  for  cooking.  The 
working  people  usually  have  three  meals  a  day,  but 
often  they  will  work  from  early  dawn  until  night 
with  only  a  bowl  of  cold  rice-gruel  at  noon  to  sustain 
them. 

"  The  shop  people  aud^students  have  bnt  two  regular 
meals  a  day,  taking  breakfast  about  ten  o'clock  and 
supper  between  five  and  six.  The  men  all  sit  around  a 
common  table  with  one  large  dish  or  tub  of  rice  in  the 
centre,  from  which  their  bowls  are  replenished,  and  dishes 
of  meat  and'vegetables  around  it,  from  which  tbey  help 
themselves  promiscuously  with  their  chopsticks.  For 
the  host,  when  guests  are  present,  to  take  a  morsel  from 
the  common  dish  with  his  own  chopsticks,  and  put  it 
into  his  guest's/mouth,  in  an  act  of  great  hospitality. 
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Their  skill  in  the   use  of  these  simple  implements  is 
marvellous. 

"  There  is  no  caste  in  China  aueh  as  exists  in  India 
The  people,  as  a  whole,  are  homogeneous,  not  merely  in 
the  sense  of  being  one  race,  but  as  to  their  rights  and 
privileges.  The  highest  positions  are  open  to  aspirants 
from  all  olaeses;  and  instances  are  given  of  men  rising 
from  the  lowest  walks  of  life  to  fill  the  highest  offices  in 
the  land.  Their  life  is  something  on  the  plan  of  the  old 
patriarchal  system.  They  live  in  elans,  and  the  family 
lines  are  very  distinctly  drawn. 

"  Eaoh  family  has  an  organisation  that  centres  in  the 
ancestral  hall,  where  the  tablets  of  the  deceased  fathers 
are  plaoed.  A  reunion  is  held  at  least  onoe  a  year, 
about  Easter,  which  in  the  time  for  worshipping  the 
tombs,  when  among  other 
things  roast  pork  ia  divided 
among  the  members  aa  a  re- 
cognition of  their  standing. 
The  threat  to  deprive  a  man 
of  his  pieoe  of  pork  means 
that  he  will  be  expelled  from 
the  clan.  At  this  time  ar- 
rangements are  made  for 
repairing  the  graves  and 
offering  the  annual  sacrifices 
at  the  tombs.     In   connec- 

Ition  with  the  ancestral  ball 
there  is  usually  a  fund  for 
the  establishment  of  schools, 
and  also  for  tbe  assistance  of 
students;  and  when  a  nun 
j  has  taken  a  literary  degree 
be  receives  a  regular  pension 
which  is  increased  as  he  rises 
higher  in  his  course  of  liter- 
ary honor. 

"As  tbe  branches  of  the 
a  distinction  naturally  grows  up ; 
some  become  poor,  others  prosper,  and  usually  the 
control  of  affairs  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  pros- 
porous.  A  portion  of  the  family  are  always  far- 
mers and  till  tbe  ancestral  estates;  some  go  into  busi- 
ness; but  it  is  the  desire  of  every  separate  family  of  tbe 
clan,  however  poor,  to  educate  at  least  one  son,  who, 
though  he  may  not  take  a  degree,  or  become  an  official, 
may  at  least  become  a  teacher  and  the  man  of  letters  for 
the  house.  Whole  villages,  however,  are  met  with 
where  not  one  in  a  hundred  can  write  or  read  intelli- 
gently. 

"  Chinese  family  life  is  not  such  as  to  promote  domes- 
tic comfort  or  improve  the  social  side  of  men.  Its  one 
redeeming  feature  is  the  respeot  shown  to  the  aged,  but 
this  is  carried  to  such  an  absurd  extreme,  and  magnified 
to  such  a  degree,  that  all  other  duties  are  overshadowed. 
Tbe  soundness  of  the  principle  that  the  younger  shoald 
revere  the  elder  we  are  not  prepared  to  question,  but  ask 
that  it  be  supplemented  by  that  other  equally  important 


family 


principle,  that  the  elder  should  watch  over  and  guard 
ihe  younger,  especially  in  the  time  of  helpless  infancy. 
Not  only  are  children  required  to  yield  filial  obedience 
to  their  parents,  but  younger  brothers  are  to  a  large 
degree  ameinable  to  the  elder, 

"In  the  matter  of  betrothal  and  marriage,  the  parents 
decide  and  make  all  arrangements,  often  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  persons  molt  intimately  concerned; 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  youthful  cou- 
ple never  see  each  other's  faces  until  the  day  on  which 
their  marriage  is  oonsamated.     If  by  any  chance  they 
had  been  previously 
acq  uainted,  the  ral  es 
of  propriety  would 
require    that    after 
[he    betrothal   they 
should  strictly    ab- 
stain from  the  sight 
of  one  another;  and 
if  this  can  be  accom- 
plished in  no  other 
way,  one  or  the  oth- 
er is  sent  away  on  a 
visit  to   friends  or 
to  school,  until  the 
time    for    marriage 
comes.  I  have  known 
young  girls  in   the 
Boarding  -  School 
whose  friends  have  ! 
sent  for  them  osten- 
sibly to  make  a  short 
riiit  to  their  homes, 
but   who   on    their 
arrival    found    to 
their   consternation 
that  they    were  to 
be  married,  this  being  the  first  hint  they  had  received  of 
■o  important  a  matter. 

"There  are  exceptions,  however,  to  this  rule.  When, 
for  instance,  the  mother  of  the  betrothed  girl  is  a  widow, 
her  prospective  son-in-law  may  have  access  to  her  house, 
sud  assist  her  in  her  affairs,  rendering  her  the  service  of 
s  son  before  marriage.  After  marriage  the  wife  beoomes 
u  inmate  of  the  husband's  family,  subject  to  bis  mother, 
o  whom  the  becomes  almost  a  slave  in  the  service  fe- 
qaired,  and  if  her  mother-in-law  be  exacting  her  life  is 
anything  bat  a  happy  or  an  easy  one.  On  first  repair- 
ing to  her  husband's  house  she  unites  with  him  in  wor- 
ihipping  the  tablets  of  his  ancestors.  This  seems  to  seal 
ber  as  a  member  of  bis  family,  and  in  the  event  of  his 
death  she  is  not  free  to  return  to  ber  own  family,  but 
remain*  under  the  control  of  bis  parents,  or,  if  they  be 
dead,  of  bis  uncles  or  elder  brothers.  The  men  have 
practically  no  mothers-in-law,  marriage  not  bringing 
tbem  into  very  close  relations  to  their  brides'  families. 
Persons  of  the  same  surname  are  not  permitted  to  marry, 
even  though  separated  by  forty  generations. 
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"  The  practice  of  polygamy  prevails  among  those  who 
can  afford  it,  but  tbe  first  wife  holds  a  position  far  above 
any  of  tbe  subsequent  ones.    Among  the  poorer  classes 
many    of  these  restrictions  are  neoessaiily   removed. 
Their  houses  often  contain  but  one  or  two  roims,  bat ' 
the  separation  of  tbe  sexes  is  as  rigidly  maintained  as 
circumstances  will  permit.     When  a  man  receives  calls 
from  his  most  intimate  friends,  his  wife  and  daughters 
never  appear;  they  may  be  behind  the  curtains  listening, 
but  remain  invisible.     When  a  gentleman   invites  his 
friends  to  dine  with  him,  he  hires  a  room  in  some  eating 
house,  or  engages  a 
boat  on  the   river, 
where  the  feast  is 
spread;  but  aneh  a 
thing    as    a    party 
where    ladies     and 
gentlemen  Bit  down 
together  would 
shock  their  sense  of 
propriety  beyond  re- 
covery.     Their  ab- 
surdly    strict     and 
stilted  rules  of  pro- 
priety breed  an  arti- 
ficial   prudery,    de- 
prive men  of   what 
they  most  need,  tbe 
refining  influence  of 
good  female  society, 
and     promote     the 
very  thiug  they  are 
snpposed     to     pre- 
vent.     The    whole 
system  is  based  up- 
on a  low,  unworthy 
estimate  of  woman. 
"A  man  has  almost  absolute  control  over  his  family, 
and  may  under  necessity  sell  any  member  of  it.    It 
sometimes  happens  that  a  man  in  debt  will  mortgage 
himself  and  hia  posterity  for  several  generations  to  his 
creditors.    The  most  oommon  form  of  domestic  slavery 
is  that  in  whiob  young  girls  are  purchased  as  servants 
in  families. 

"  The  houses  in  which  the  people  live  are  all  after  one 
general  plan,  the  only  difference  between  the  rich  and 
poor  being  in  tbe  size,  material,  and  ornamentation. 
There  are  usually  no  windows  in  the  front,  only  a  door 
set  in  the  middle,  opening  on  a  short  hall-way,  with 
small  rooms  on  either  side,  that  leads  into  a~court  open 
to  the  sky.  In  the  better  class  of  bouses  this  court  is 
paved  with  brick,  and  is  adorned  with  flowers  set  in 
pots,  and  large  jars  of  gold-fish, 

"  Opium-smoking  is  the  great  vice  of  the  people,  and 
its  evils  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Much  has^been^satd 
and  written  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  contended  that 
the  habit  itself  is  comparatively  harmless,  and  that  most 
if  not  all  the  evils  that  are  attributed  to  it,  are  due'to 
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other  oanass.  The  opinion,  however,  of  competent 
physicians,  whose  long  experience  and  observation  io  the 
midst  of  the  people  giro  them  a  right  to  speak  with  au- 
thority, is  that  its  physical  effects  are  deleterious  in  the 
extreme.  Practical  observation  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  province  and  among  nearly  every  class  of  the  people 
has  shown  me  that  it  is  an  unmitigated  curse.  It  is 
fearfully  prevalent,  bat  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  men,  the  cases  being  exceedingly  rare  where  women 
are  found  addicted  to  the  habit. 

"  The  Chinese  are  inveterate  gamblers.  When  gam- 
bling was  invented  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover, 
but  am  disposed  to  think  it  must  have  sprung  spontan- 
eously from  the  soil  of  that  land  where  it  has  certainly 
been  carried  to  a  greater  excess  than  in  any  other.  It 
is  universal,  and  is  carried  on  in  infinitely  varied  forms. 
The  children  gamble  as  they  go  with  their  copper  cash 
to  buy  sweetmeats,  and  will  throw,  the  dice  to  see 
whether  they  will  pay  three  cash  for  a  couple  of  sugar 
ducks  or  a  handful  of  peanuts,  or  get  them  for  one.  At 
every  country  fair  the  gambling  booths  are  crowded 
from  morning  till  night,  while  whole  streets  in  the  cities 
are  given  up  to  such  uses. 

"  Gambling  is  forbidden  by  law,  but  is  connived  at 
by  the  officials  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  and  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  revenue  to  the  gentry  in  many 
places. 

"With  all  their  boasted  morality,  tbe  Chinese  are 
very,  low  in  the  scale  of  morals.  It  is  not  to  our  pur- 
pose to  descant  upon  their  immoral  practices  further 
than*  to  say  tbat  of  them,  in  common  with  other  pagan 
nations,  the  picture  drawn  in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans 
is  true  in  every  detail.  They  have  little  regard  for  the 
truth;  falsehood  is  not  only  considered  justifiable,  but 
is  in  many  oases  commended. 

"The  conversation  of  the  poorer  classes  especially  is 
something  too  vile  and  horrible  to  think  of.  It  seems 
perfectly  inconceivable  tbat  people,  however  degraded, 
could  bring  their  lips  to  repeat  such  language  as  falls 
incessantly  from  their  tongues. 

"Taking  the  people  as  a  whole,  their  fundamental 
qualities  of  industry,  stability,  and  readiness  to  submit 
to  authority  contain  the  promise  of  cheering  results  in 
the  future,  when  enlightened  ideas  and  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  shall  transform  them  into  active,  aggressive 
Christian  men.  In  their  Mem i- civilised  state  they  are  no 
doubt  more  difficult  to  impress  than  people  who  are 
found  without  civilisation,  without  education,  or  with- 
out  a  fixed  government;  but  those  very  qualities  which 
present  a  temporary  obstacle  to  the  wide  acceptance 
of  Christianity  will  in  the  future  prove  most  powerful 
auxiliaries  and  secure  its  complete  and  permanent  estab- 
lishment." 


Rev.  E,  J.  Dukes  of  England,  formerly  a  missionary 
in  China,  gives  the  following  description  of  scenes  he 
has  witnessed  in  China: 

"The  first  object  that  attracts  our  attention  in  a  Chi- 


nese temple  is  the  exterior  of  the  temple  itself.  To  one 
who  has  associated  the  idea  of  pagan  worship  with 
what  is  grand  and  beautiful  in  its  outward  aspects,  it  is 
almost  shocking  to  enter  such  a  house  as  this  consecrated 
to  Kwan-tai.  The  word  temjiie,  also,  baa  been  so  sacred 
to  us  from  our  infancy  through  its  connection  in  oar 
minds  with  tbe  worship  of  tbe  living  God,  that  to  apply 
it  to  this  dirty,  unsightly  abed,  harboring  not  only  tbe 
dust-covered  images  of  Kwan-tai  and  his  attendants,  but 
choice  representatives  of  the  various  grades  of  tbe  tag- 
rag  and  bobtail  of  a  heathen  town,  strikes  us  as  a  pro- 
fanation of  the  term.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  in 
China  these  places  are  not  often  spoken  of  as  temples. 
The  word  commonly  used  both  by  merchants  and  mis- 
sionaries is  Joss-house.  Its  derivation  is  from  the  Portu- 
guese Dios,  which  again  is  from  the  Latin  Dew, '  God.' 
Dioa  is  corrupted  by  the  Chinese  who  speak  that  mon- 
grel abomination,  '  pigeon- English,'  into  Jo$t.  They 
apply  the  same  term  to  our  Christian  worship  as  to  their 
own  idolatrous  customs.  To  burn  incense- sticks  before 
an  idol,  or  to  go  to  church  as  tbe  Christians  do,  is  alike 
to  '  go  do  Joss.' 

"  But  who  and  what  are  these  melancholy  mortals 
who  are  meandering  along  covered  with  sheep-skins? 
They  are  what,  when  you  see  them  in  Fleet  street,  Lon- 
don, you  call  'sandwich-men.'  They  are  exhibiting  tbe 
wares  purchasable  at  tbia  clothier's  shop  on  our  left.  In- 
stead of  carrying  advertisement  boards,  and  wandering 
up  and  down  the  street,  a  layer  of  lean  mortality  be- 
tween two  slices  of  wood,  tbey  wear  upon  their  own 
backs  the  very  goods  which  you  are  respectfully  invited 
to  inspect  and  to  buy.  Do  not  imagine  tbat  a  China- 
man's mind  feels  any  qualms  at  the  thought  that  those 
garments  have  been  for  weeks  upon  the  back  of  one  of 
the  unwashed.  He  is  troubled  by  no  such  unpleasant 
reflections.  But  he  could  no  doubt  drive  a  higher  bar- 
gain, on  the  plea  that  they  had  been  already  much  worn. 
These  sheepskins  are  very  highly  valued  in  winter  by 
the  country  people.  If  you  were  relating  to  an  agricul- 
tural audience  in  the  south  of  China,  and  in  the  north 
also  to  townspeople,  the  sufferings  of  the  persecuted 
saints  of  old,  it  would  never  do  to  tell  them  tbat 
'  they  wandered  about  in  sheep  skins  and  goat-skins.' 
You  would  err  as  much  as  the  Moravian  missionaries 
did  who  first  preached  of  the  fires  of  bell  to  the 
Green  landers.  Those  Artie  folk  were  immensely 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  going  there,  and 
the  missionaries  were  naturally  very  much  shocked  at 
the  result  of  their  own  preaching.  And  so,  to  the  Chi- 
nese mind,  the  wandering  about  in  sheep  skins  and  goat- 
skins does  not  at  all  imply  that  they  were  '  destitute, 
afflicted,  tormented.'  They  would  very  much  like  to  be 
persecuted  to  that  degree. 

"  Some  very  curious  sights  are  seen  on  tbe  carriage 
roads.  The  Chinaman  is  a  being  decidedly  utilitarian 
iu  his  ways  of  thinking  and  acting.  He  scorns  appear- 
ances, if  he  can  by  any  means  attain  his  end,  which  is 
to  secure  as  large  a  measure  of  draught  power  with  as 
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little  trouble  to  himself  as  may  be.  A  bullock  and  a 
donkey  in  the  shafts,  or  driven  tandem;  a  large  horse 
and  a  small  male  yoked  together;  or  even  (as  some  say) 
a  man  or  woman  harnessed  with  an  ass,  are  among  the 
arrangements  that  astonish  the  traveler  from  the  West. 
Wheelbarrows  abound,  and  the  labor  of  propulsion  is 
assisted,  if  the  weather  be  favorable,  by  the  hoisting  of 
a  sail,  or,  if  not,  by  attaching  a  mule  or  two  in  front. 
Could  the  reader  witness  such  a  scene  as  this  and  keep 
his  gravity? — two  pompons  Chinese  gentlemen,  elegant- 
ly attired,  silting  on  a  barrow,  thumping  along  the  un- 
even road,  their  round  cheeks  trembling  like  a  jelly, 
while  two  panting  and  perspiring  coolies  endeavor  to 
steady  the  handles  of  the  machine,  and  a  melancholy 
mule  drags  it  along  by  means  of  a  rape.  A  hundred 
such  strange  sights  may  be  seen  in  the  day. 

"  The  Chinese  take  fewer  holidays  than  any  nation 
under  Heaven.  Except  the  festival  of  the  New  Year, 
cone  of  the  festivals  can  be  described  as  particularly  in< 
tereeting  or  notable.  The  Chinese  New  Year  falls,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  middle  of  February,  or  more  accurately,  at 
the  tine  'when  the  new  moon  comes  nearest  to  the  point 
in  which  the  sun  is  fifteen  degrees  of  Aquarius.'  The 
Chinese  observe  it  as  a  general '  cleaning- up '  time — 'all 
teem  to  have  taken  a  pledge  against  their  normal  dirty 
habits,  and  to  be  striving  earnestly  for  reform.'  The 
-custom  of  the  country  regarding  the  reckoning  of  ages 
in  peculiar  and  leads  to  some  amusing  mistakes.  The 
Chinese  reckon  their  age  not  from  the  day  of  birth  but 
from  New  Year's  Day.  Thus  'a  tiny  shaven-headed 
bundle  of  humanity,  scarcely  able  to  stand  alone  for  a 
moment,*  is  gravely  spoken  of  as  three  years  old!  Should 
a  child  arrive  in  this  world  at  A  minutes  to  12  on  New 
Year's  Eve,  the  fond  father  will  proudly  inform  you 
next  morning,  that  the  new  arrival  is  two  years  old,  and 
never  so  much  as  think  that  what  he  says  is  untrue!  Tbe 
New  Year  is  the  season  when  the  Chinaman  deemsit  his 
duty  to  '  make  all  comfortable  with  the  gods.'  Worship 
is  then  done  in  the  'gross'  for  the  whole  year.  Priests 
are  engaged  to  pray  for  the  pardon  of  sins,  and  to  pre- 
side at  the  offering  of  sacrifices.  Prayers  are  written 
out  on  red  paper  and  pasted  on  the  doors  of  houses.  On 
New  Year's  morning  the  civil  and  military  mandarins 
do  homage  before  the  shrine  of  the  reigning  Emperor. 
Bat  New  Year's  Eve  is  observed  much  after  the  English 
fashion  of  keeping  the  fifth  of  November,  fifty  years 
igo.  A  prodigious  quantity  of  crackers  is  used,  so  large 
that  afterwards  tbe  farmers  come  into  the  town  to  sweep 
up  the  refuse  paper  for  manure. 

"Id  respectable  households,  where  the  proprieties  are 
Snored,  the  former  half  of  the  night  is  spent  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  usual  sacred  ceremonies,  and  tbe  latter 
falf  in  the  performance  of  them.  The  shrine  of  the 
family  idols  is  decorated  with  vases  containing  the  fra- 
grant gourd  called  the  Hand  of  Buddha,  and  flowers  of 
hyacinth  and  narcissus.  The  bulbs  have  been  placed  in 
diihes  filled  with  water  and  small  stones,  and  timed  to 
he  is  fall  bloom  precisely  at  the  New  Year.     Artificial 
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flowers,  wonderfully  like  real  ones,  and  small  quaint- 
looking  shrubs,  are  placed  in  suitable  positions.  Tbe 
air  is  heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  incense  made  of  san- 
dal wood.  Tben  from  midnight  to  dawn,  various  sol- 
emn services  are  performed,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  briefest  possible  summary. 

"  First  of  all  is  the  sacrifice  to  Heaven  and  Earth  at 
about  three  a.m.  A  table  is  spread  in  front  of  the  three 
walled  '  guest  room,'  or  hall,  in  a  spot  open  to  tbe  sky. 
A  bucket  of  rice,  ten  bowls  of  vegetables,  ten  cups  of 
tea,  two  large  red  candles,  three  sticks  of  incense,  ten 
pair  of  chopsticks,  and  a  copy  of  the  almanac  for  the 
current  year,  is  placed  upon  the  table.  Mock  money, 
representing  gold  and  silver  coinage,  is  burned  as  an 
offering.  The  head  of  the  family  kneels  in  front  of  the 
table,  holding  in  his  right  hand  three  sticks  of  incense. 
Knocking  his  head  three  times  on  the  floor,  he  expresses 
his  thanks  to  Heaven  and  Earth  for  past  favors,  and  en- 
treats a  continuance  of  them.  Towards  daybreak  the 
sacrifice  is  offered  to  the  idols  of  the  bouse.  On  the 
table  are  rice,  vegetables,  fruit,  tea,  wine,  candles,  and 
incense  as  before,  but  in  smaller  quantities.  Tbe  same 
ceremony  is  then  performed  before  the  tablets  of  de- 
ceased ancestors. 

"But  the  fourth  and  last  of  these  heathen  matins  is 
the  moat  curious  of  all — viz.,  prostration  of  the  junior 
members  of  the  family  before  their  surviving  parents 
and  grandparents.  The  elders  sit  in  turn  to  receive  the 
devotion  of  their  offspring.  If  both  grandparents,  or 
both  parents  .are  alive,  they  sit  side  by  side,  while  the 
young  or  younger  people  prostrate  themselves  at  their 
feet  three  times,  and  congratulate  them  on  having  sur- 
vived to  the  beginning  of  another  year.  Whether  this 
should  be  called  the '  worship  *  of  elders  or  not  is  a  point 
open  to  discussion.  But  no  sacrifice  of  food  or  money 
is  used  in  it,  nor  are  candles  or  incense  sticks  lighted. 
It  only  happens  that  the  same  word,  pat,  is  used  in 
speaking  of  the  reverence  given  to  parents  and  of  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  Uncles  and  aunts  stand  to  receive 
the  congratulations  of  the  young, 

"In  Amoy  the  custom  of  'surrounding  the  furnace' 
takes  place  at  about  this  point  in  the  proceedings.  A 
charcoal  fire  is  lighted  in  an  earthen  pan  and  placed  un- 
der the  table.  The  various  members  of  the  family  then 
sit  around  it  and  take  a  slight  refreshment.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  a  belief  that  such  a  ceremony  protects  the 
house  from  fire  for  the  coming  year;  but  it  is  open  to 
question  whether  the  practice  does  not  rather  signify  the 
union  of  the  household  around  one  common  hearth. 

"Tbe  Chinese  make  a  great  point  of  paying  their  debts, 
so  as  to  start  fair  within  the  new  year;  and  if  any  man 
"b  so  unhappy  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  all  that  he  owes,  he 
iays  as  much  as  he  can,  and  his  creditors  are  bound  in 
lonor  and  decency  not  to  press  him  for  the  rest  until  the 
holiday  season  is  over. 

"  Aung-she !  Kung-she  !  "  says  every  man  to  his 
friend,  when  he  meets  him  on  ^  ew  Year  s  morning.  His 
friend  bows  low,  and  repeats  the  words,  "  Kung-she  ' 
Swig-she  !  "  The  meaning  is  "  I  congratulate  you,"  or, 
as  we  say, "  I  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year." 


A  Missionary  in  Chios  writes: 

"  The  Chinese  language  is  so  different  from  oar  own, 
that  it  may  be  difficult  to  give  the  children  any  idea  of 
it.  With  as,  yon  know,  we  hare  twenty-aix  letters,  eaoh 
representing  a  sound;  and,  having  learned  these  letters, 
we  can  combine  them  to  make  any  word.  But,  in  the 
Chinese,  eaoh  word  is  uttered  by  a  single  movement  of 
the  organs  of  speech,  and  expresses  a  complete  idea  by 
itself.  Of  these  simple  words  there  are  about  foar  hun- 
dred and  fifty;  but,  by  varying  the  accent  of  many  of 
them,  an  entirely  different  meaning  is  given,  so  that 


A  Missionary  in  China  writes  as  follows  about  the* 
women  of  China: 

The  position  of  women  is  intermediate  between  thati 
which  she  occupies  in  Christian  and  Mohammedan  andf 
other  heathen  countries.  The  manner  in  wbioh  they 
regard  their  lot  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  their 
most  earnest  prayer  in  worshipping  in  Buddhist  templet 
is  generally  that  they  may  be  men  in  the  next  slate  ' 
of  existence.  In  many  families,  girls  hive  no  indi-  ■ 
vidnal  names,  but  are  designated  simply  as  No*. 
Two,  Three,  Four,   etc.      When  married,  they  are  Mr-  ■ 
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really  their  number  should  be  reckoned  as  twelve  hun- 
dred or  more. 

"The  words  have  no  change  of  form  to  express  their 
relations  to  eaoh  other,  but  their  meaning  is  affected  by 
their  place  in  the  sentence.  For  instance,  ta  in  one 
place  means  *  great,'  in  another,  'greatness,'  in  another, 
to  be  great,*  and  in  another,  '  very. ' 

"Some  ideas  are  expressed  by  putting  several  words 
together.  Thus  for  'people,'  the  Chinese  would  nse 
words  meaning  '  multitude  man ; '  for  son, '  man-child ; ' 
for  the  best  man,  'a  hundred  man  good.* 

"The  spoken  language  varies  very  much  in  different 
parta  of  China.  People  who  live  only  one  or  two  hun- 
dred miles  apart  cannot  talk  with  eaoh  other  without  an 
interpreter.  But  the  dialect  oalled  the  Mandarin  is  the 
language  of  the  court  and  of  literature,  and  is  spoken 
by  the  educated  throughout  the  empire,  though  utterly 
unknown  to  the  common  people." 


So-and-So's  wife ;  and,  when  they  have  sons,  they 
are  such-and-such  a  boy's  mother.  They  live  in  great 
measure  secluded,  take  no  part  in  general  society, 
and  are  expected  to  retire  when  a  stranger  or  an 
acquaintance  out  of  the  family,  of  the  opposite  sei, 
enters  the  house.  Among  the  poor,  whose  dwellings 
are  small,  and  who  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  the 
women  of  the  family  to  do  the  work,  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  out  fully  these  rules  of  seclusion.  In  some  locali- 
ties, the  people  are  more  strict  in  this  regard  than  in 
others.  I  heard  in  the  province  of  Shantung  of  a  stran- 
ger being  driven  out  of  a  village  by  a  mob,  on  account 
of  taking  the  liberty  of  asking  a  woman  in  the  street 
the  road  to  an  adjoining  town.  Women  are  treated 
with  more  respect  and  consideration  as  they  advance  i" 
years.  Mothers  are  regarded  with  great  affection  and 
tenderness,  and  grandmothers  are  sometimes  almost 
worshipped.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  a  strong  attach- 
ment often   springs  up  between    husband    and   wifer 


though  they  have  had  nothing  to  do  in  making  ohoioe  of 
each  other,  and  havts  never  seen  each  other  before 
marriage. 

I  wan  presented  with  a  paper  lately,  used  by  the 
women  in  worship  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  every 
month.  On  this  paper  is  a  picture  of  the  goddess  of 
mercy,  and  of  her  "  barge  of  compassion,"  floating  over 
the  "  sea  of  misery,"  i.  e.,  this  world.  The  sails  are  set, 
and  thereon  are  seen,  in  large  character*,  exhortations 
to  pray  to  Buddha,  and  promises  of  benefits  to  be  deriv- 
ed therefrom.  Thus,  "Say  Great  Buddha  once,  and  the 
doora  of  hell  fly  open.  Say  Great  Buddha  once,  and  all 
mortal  darkness  is  illuminated  by  it  as  by  a  brilliant 
lamp."  The  paper  ia  headed  "  Directions  how  to  attain 
to  birth  into  the  Western  paradise  by  worshipping 
Buddha."  Below  this  beading  comes  a  description  of 
the  Buddhist  paradise — "  an  exceedingly  glorious  and 


lude  the  women,  who  purchase  these  papers,  into  be- 
lieving; and  those  who  have  burned  the  requisite  num- 
ber deem  themselves  secure  of  an  entrance  into  a  home- 
where  the  hated  foreigners  cannot  come.  They  want  no 
better  salvation  than  their  Buddha  gives.  Is  this  not 
pitiable  ?  Can  there  be  a  soul  full  of  love  to  Christ, 
yet  not  oaring  to  help  save  these  perishing  heathen  ? 


A  lady  who  has  been  a  medioil  missionary  in  China 
gives  the  following  aooonnt  of  the  native  doctors: — "A 
Chinese  doctor  does  not  study  and  go  through  a  course 
as  we  do.  Any  man  becomes  a  physician  when  be 
pleases.  An  ordinary  man,  if  he  can  core  any  particu- 
lar disease,  hangs  out  his  shingle,  declares  himself,  and 
starts  out  to  lull  or  cure.  They  pretend  to  discover  all 
forms  of  disease  by  the  pulse,  of  which  they  claim  to 
discover  thirty-two  varieties.     For  instance,  they  claim 
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hsppy  world,  the  land  of  the  pure  Buddhas,"  which  the 
women  can,  by  prayer,  fasting  and  good  works,  obtain 
for  themselves,  and  for  their  parents  also.  On  the  days 
of  the  month  which  I  have  mentioned,  a  woman  will 
hug  up  one  of  these  papers  above  her  shrine,  light  can- 
dles, bnrn  inoense,  and  cry  continually,  "O  Great 
Boddha,"  with  every  repetition  punching  a  hole  in  the 
paper  with  a  needle.  When  the  first  paper  is  stuck  as 
full  of  holes  as  possible,  she  puts  it  away,  and  goes 
through  the  same  process  with  precisely  similar  papers, 
until  she  has  reached  the  number  of  seven.  Each  one 
of  the  punctured  boles  stands  for  a  prayer.  How  many 
thousand  prayers  are  represented  by  those  seven  pierced 
papers  may  be  conjectured.  The  woman  burns  them 
til,  and  sends  them  to  the  king  of  hell,  who  is  supposed 
thereupon  to  remit  all  her  sins;  and  when  she  dies,  he 
will  dose  his  gates  against  her  enemies'  aocusation, 
whilst  the  goddess  of  mercy  will  open  the  doors  of  the 
western  paradise  to  the  happy  spirit     So  the  priests  de- 


that  a  certain  kind  of  pnlse  indicates  disease  of  the 
liver,  and  another  kind  affection  of  the  heart,  but  they 
have  no  idea  of  the  internal  organs,  and  no  knowledge 
of  anatomy  whatever.  They  have  not  the  slightest  con- 
ception where  the  spleen  or  smaller  organs  are,  and  of 
course  their  treatment  is  quackery. 

"One  of  their  greatest  remedies  is  to  pinch  the -patient 
violently.  One  often  sees  patients,  recovering  from  at- 
tacks, covered  all  over  with  purple  marks  where  they 
have  been  pinched  until  nearly  dead  with  pain.  Another 
very  common  treatment  practised  is  to  cauterize.  Ihave 
seen  bodies  with  the  skin  fearfully  burned  by  the  doc- 
tors in  trying  to  cure  them  of  fits.  There  is  no  system. 
Each  physician  gives  his  patient  anything  which  his 
fancy  may  dictate.  The  medicine,  strange  to  say,  is 
changed  to  suit  the  patient,  the  doctors  seeming  to  think 
that  costly  medicine  must  perform  a  cure,  and  the  cost- 
lier it  is  the  quioker  the  cure.  The  richer  the  patient, 
the  more  he  has  to  pay  for  his  medicine,  and  we  have 


seen  even  solutions  of  gold  and  silver  given.  In  ex- 
treme oases  there  is  one  remedy  resorted  to  which  is 
«imply  horrible.  Should  thoheail  of  the  house  be  dying 
and  the  doctors  give  up  sll  other  hope,  they  announce 
that  the  only  thing  that  will  save  himisapieoeof  human 
flesh.  When  this  announcement  is  made,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  house  is  ezpeoted  to  offer  herself  as  a 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  ancestral  reverence.  The  doc- 
tors out  out  of  her  body  a  large  pieoe  of  flesh,  which  the 
dying  man  eats.  As  a  rule,  the  patient  dies,  and  also 
the  heroic  daughter.  The  relatives  thereupon  erect  a 
tnonnment  on  her  grave  inscribed  with  the  story  of  her 
eaorifice,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  such  extraordinary 
treatment  and  heroism  as  this  are  extremely  rare." 


%  0biw»  (gmttat. 

Mrs.  Kip,  a  missionary  at  Araoy,  China,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  Chinese  funeral  in  China  that  she 
attended:  *;*  ■'■}', 

Over  the  entrance  to  the  house  wasa  strip  of  sack - 
oloth,  and  on  either  side  hung  white  lanterns.  Within 
the  outer  court  stood  twenty  life-sized  paper  figures,  repre- 
senting mandarin  attendants.  Two  held  the  large  red  um- 
brellas always  seen  in  mandarin  processions;  four  repre- 
sented the  exoutioners,  with  their  conical  high  hats  of 
red  and  black;  while  the  rest  were  dressed  as  servants 
and  other  followers.  As  their  heads  were  attached  in 
«uoh  a  manner  as  to  move  very  easily,  it  was  rather 
startling  to  come  suddenly  upon,  this  row  of  staring 
figures  nodding  at  one. 

We  were  received  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased, 
and  the  ladies  of  our  party  were  at  once  taken  to  the 
women's  apartments  and  introduced  to  the  widow  and 
other  female  relatives.  They  were  all  dressed  in  sack- 
cloth or  unbleached  cotton,  according  to  their  degree  of 
relationship.  They  wore  on  the  head  a  small  triangle  of 
■sackcloth,  which  stood  upright  over  the  forehead,  and 
was  bound  on  by  a  long  strip  of  cotton  tied  behind,  the 
-ends  of  which  hung  down  the  back. 

The  house  was  draped  with  unbleached  cotton,  and 
thero  were  curtains  of  the  same  before  the  main  entrance 
and  other  doors.  On  each  aide  of  the  inner  court  were 
two  singular  erections  of  paper,  given  by  two  married 
daughters,  to  be  burned  for  their  father's  benefit.  They 
were  very  similar,  except  that  one  was  ornamented  with 
gilt,  the  other  with  silver  paper.  Thoy  were  called  re- 
spectively the  Golden  and  Silver  Mountains.  The  found- 
ation was  a  dragon,  on  which  was  built  up  an  elaborate 
structure  of  paper  and  gilt  tinsel  to  represent  rooks,  on 
which  were  men  and  wild  animals,  and  a  fine  bouse,  all 
for  the  use  of  the  spirit  in  the  other  world. 

The  coffin  stood  in  the  back  part  of  the  main  recep- 
tion hall.  We  were  told  its  cost  was  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, but  exoept  that  it  was  very  large,  and  of  unusually 
thick  wood,  it  did  not  look  different  from  the  ordinary 
Chinese  coffin.  On  the  top  of  it  stood  a  sort  of  shrine, 
ornamented  with  gilt  and  paper  flowers,  containing  the 
tablet. 


In  front  of  the  coffin  was  a  frame,  partitioning  off  the 
back  part  of  the  room,  and  fastened  to  it  in  niches  were 
four  more  paper  figures,  muoh  smaller  than  those  in  the 
court.  On  either  side  of  the  partition  hung  curtains  of 
unbleached  cotton,  behind  which  were  the  mourners,  the 
men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other. 

Before  the  partition  stood  the  long  narrow  table  oom- 
monly  seen  in  Chinese  reception-rooms,  on  which  stood 
a  number  of  dishes  of  sweetmeats  piled  in  pyramids,  and 
candles  at  each  end.  In  front  of  this  again  wen  placed 
smaller  tables  close  together,  on  which  were  tw*nty_or 
thirty  bowls  containing  a  great  variety  of  Chinese  food, 
more  candles,  and  a  dish  for  incense. 

We  were  given  very  good  seats  where  we  coald  see 
everything  that  was  going  on.  The  women  of  the  family, 
who  sat  on  the  floor  just  behind  us,  tslked  very  freely, 
asking  the  usual  questions  about  our  ages  and  families, 
nntil  they  heard  the  sound  of  approaching  music  when 
they  at  once  dropped  the  curtain  in  front  of  them  and 
burst  into  a  loud  wail  The  curtains  in  front  of  the 
main  entrance  were  now  drawn  aside  and  a  company  of 
priests  entered,  aooompanied  by  musicians,  who  kept  np 
their  din  at  intervals  throughout  the  performance*.  Two 
of  the  sons  also  came  in  with  them,  one  carrying  a  pole 
over  his  shoulder,  from  which  hnng  a  hoop  with  stream- 
ers of  green  paper  depending  from  it. 

The  five  priests  now  took  up  their  positions.  The 
chief  in  a  yellow  robe,  stood  before  the  tables  waving 
a  long-handled  censer,  while  on  each  side  of  him  were 
two  in  black  robes  holding  the  various  instruments  for 
keeping  time,  inch  as  bells  and  drums,  used  in  the  ser- 
vice. The  one  in  the  centre  now  began  with  a  prolonged 
bigh  note,  and  then  chanted  prayers,  in  which  the  four 
others  occasionally  joined,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
music  The  son  carrying  the  streamers  then  returned 
with  two  of  his  brothers,  and  alt  three  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  tablet. 

Afterward?,  one  of  the  black-robed  priests  read  from 
a  paper  what  we  understood  to  be  the  names  and  titles 
of  the  deceased,  and  as  soon  as  he  finished  the  women 
began  another  wail. 

Then  came  more  chanting  by  the  priests,  which  seemed 
to  finish  their  part  of  the  service,  and  they  retired. 
Several  handsome  scrolls  were  now  brought  in  and  hung 
on  the  walls,  a  large  mat  and  blanket  spread  before  the 
table  for  kneeling  on,  and  four  servants  dressed  in 
mourning  took  their  places,  two  on  each  Bide.  The  Mas- 
ter of  Ceremonies  then  gave  tbem  some  instruction  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  bold  the  inoense 
sticks,  take  one  step  forward,  and  present  them  to  the 
worshippers. 

Then  the  signal  was  given  for  the  women  to  wail 
again  while  a  petty  official  advanced  to  the  front  of  the 
table.  One  of  the  servants  standing  at  bis  right,  handed 
him  two  lighted  incense  sticks,  which  he  waved  before 
the  tablet,  raised  to  hie  forehead,  and  passed  to  a  ser- 
vant on  his  left  to  place  in  the  censer  on  the  table.  He 
then  knelt  and  bowed  his  head  to  the  ground  three  times. 


At  tin  third  time  the  cumin  in  front  of  the  male 
raoamers  was  drawn  aside,  and  two  of  the  sons  crawled 
out  with  their  heads  almost  on  the  ground,  apparently 
to  make  their  acknowledgments  to  the  worthipper  for 
fail  kindness.  He  then  retired  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  another.  We  watched  six  different  people  go  through 
thii  performance  with  very  little  variation,  except  that 
one  of  them  poured  out  a  libation  of  wine.  Finding  that 
the  ceremonies  would  continue  all  day,  we  were  obliged 
to  bare  without  seeing  the  end.  We  were  told  there 
woald  be  thirteen  days  of  worship,  at  intervals  of  from 
three  to  seven  days,  during  the  fifty  days  set  apart  for 
mourning,  and  that  the  cost  of  it  all  would  amount  to 
thousands  of  dollars. 


thin,  something  like  our  pie-crust.  This  is  pressed  into 
a  mould  and  filled  with  the  beans,  and  the  edges  lapped 
over,  much  like  the  turnovers  you  are  all  so  fond  of. 

"The  mould  stamps  upon  the  cake  a  Chinese  character 
which  has  much  the  same  meaning  as  our  greeting,  *  A 
Happy  New  Year,  and  many  of  them.'  * 

"  Some  of  these  cakes  were  colored  very  dark  by  put* 
ting  dark  brown  sugar  into  the  rice  paste.  Others  were 
left  white,  with  two  red  spots  on  each.  The  reason  for 
these  red  spots  is  that  white  is  for  mourning,  and  red  is 
the  color  used  for  joyous  times.  These-  cakes  were  to 
be  eaten  at  the  close  of  the  meal.  The  meal  itself  con- 
sisted of  the  following  dishes:  Dried  fish,  cut  into  very 
fine  strips  and  boiled  with  pork;  cabbage,  with  small 
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ektieat  £efcool  <8trU'  ?lm  %tat'»  £  inner. 

In  Little  Selpert  is  given  a  letter  from  a  Mission- 
ary in  China,  giving  an  account  of  a  Chinese  School 
Girls' New  Year's  dinner.    It  says: 

"  The  girls  in  my  school  could  not  go  home  for  their 
Chinese  holidays,  so  I  gave  them  a  vacation  of  a  week, 
tad  they  had  their  feast  together  here  with  the  matron 
ud  a  friend  of  hers. 

"The  Chinese  have  their  feast  on  the  last  night  of  the 
old  year.  This  year  it  came  on  our  Sunday,  so  the  girls 
W  their  feast  on  Saturday.  Their  vacation  began  on 
Thursday,  and  they  commenced  at  once  their  prepara- 
tions. 

"I  thought  perhaps  yon  would  like  to  know  what 
'We  twenty  girls  had  for  their  New  Year's  dinner. 
Their  cakes  were  made  of  beans  and  rice  flour.  After 
wishing  and  picking  off  the  outside  skin,  the  beans  are 
cooked  and  pounded  fine.  The  rice  is  also  pounded 
very  fine,  and  a  thick  paste  is  made  of  it  an  d  patted  out 


pieces  of  dried  fish  and  pork  boiled  together;  beef,  boil- 
ed and  sweetened  with  sugar;  taro,  a  vegetable,  some- 
thing like  lavender-colored  sweet  potatoes,  boiled  with . 
pork  and  sugar;  turnips,  boiled  with  pork;  shell-fish 
dropped  into  hot  water,  and  opened  by  each  girl  as  she 
eats  them;  and  rice. 

"  You  will  notice  that  pork  is  cooked  with  nearly  ev- 
erything. The  Chinese  generally  do  not  eat  beef,  and  I 
think  the  reason  the  girls  did  was  because  it  is  muoh 
cheaper  than  pork.  The  latter  is  very  expensive,  and 
poor  people  cannot  afford  to  eat  it  often. 

"  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  went  down  and 
the  girls  were  all  in  high  glee.  They  had  eaten  a  lunch 
only  at  noon  and  so  were  hungry,  and  the  smell  of 
sweetened  pork  was  to  them  as  suggestive  of  good 
things  as  that  of  turkey  was  to  you  last  Thanksgiving. 

"They  had  two  tables  and  the  dishes  of  food  arrang- 
ed upon  them  in  order.  Each  girl  had  a  bowl  heaped 
up  with  rice,  and  her  chopsticks  to  eat  with.    When  the 
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tables  were  set  and  the  rice  dished  out,  and  each  girl 
was  longing  to  begin  to  eat  the  good  things,  I  bade 
them  good  bye,  wishing  them  a  merry  time." 


Ski  diru  •«  grfclng. 
The  City  of  Peking,  the  capital  of  China,  baa  a  popu- 
lation of  about  two  million,  and  is  divided  into  two 
cities — the  Chinese  city  with  an  area  of  fifteen  square 
miles,  and  the  Tartar  city  with  an  area  of  twelve 
square  miles.  Both  of  these  divisions  are  enclosed  by 
walls  about  thirty  feet  high,  28  feet  thick  at  the  base, 
and  twelve  feet  at  the  top. 
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The  Tartar  city  consists  of  three  enclosures,  one  within 
another,  each  surrounded  by  its  own  wall.  The  inner- 
most contains  the  imperial  palace  and  its  surrounding 
buildings;  the  seoond lis  occupied  by  the  several  offices 
appertaining  to  the  government,  and  by  it  any  private 
residents  who  receive  special  permission  to  reside  within 
its  limits;  and  the  outer  one  for  the  moit  part,  consists 
of  dwelling  homes,  with  shops  in  the  larger  avenuee. 

The  Chinese  lity  is  more  populous  than  the  Tartar 
city.  The  houses  are  built  of  brick  and  seldom  exoetd 
one  story  in  height.    There  are  a  large  number  of  shops. 


The  hall  of 


During  the  night  the  gieat  thoroughfares  are  nanally 
quiet,  and  are  dimly  lighted  by  lanterns  which  hang 
from  the  doors  of  the  houses.  The  city  is  not  eubject 
to  the  same  strict  military  rule  ae  the  Tartar  city,  and  is 
much  resorted  to  by  many  persons  in  quest  of  relaxation 
and  dissipation. 

The  environa  of  the  city  are  occupied  with  grove*, 
private  mansions,  hamlets,  and  cultivated  fields. 

The  following  will  aid  in  understanding  the  location 
of  some  of  the  principal  buildings,  gates,  etc.,  of  the 
eity,  as  given  in  tbe  plan; 

A — Temple  of  Heaven. 

B — Temple  of  Agriculture. 

C— Buddhist  Monastery,  with  old  Pagoda. 

D— Po-yungKwan,  Taaist  Temple. 

E— Temple  of  the  Moon. 

F — Hei  ssu,  Lama  Temple. 

G — Hwsng-flsu,  Lama  Temple. 

H— Jih-tou,  Temple. 

I— Tang  Ho  Kang,  Lama  Temple. 

J— Wen  Miao,  the  Confucian  Temple, 
the  Classics  is  attached  to  this  temple. 

K — Ti-Wang  M iao,  Imperial  Confucian  Temple. 

L— Pai-ta  ssu,  Buddhist  Temple. 

M— Hu-powu,  Buddhist  Temple. 

N— Jib-ton,  Temple. 

0— Bride's  Palace. 

P— Mei-Shan,  Artificial  Hill  of  Coal 

Q—  London  Missionary  Society. 

R — Examination  Hall. 

S — Koang-bsiang'  t'ai,  Observatory. 

T— Quarter  of  the  Foreign  Legations,  and  Ambassa- 
dors of  the  Tribute  Bearing  Nations. 

U — Mohammedan  Mosque. 

y — Peh-tang,  French  Ecclesiastical  Mission. 

W— White  Ming  Pagoda. 

X-  -Russian  Mission. 

Y — Russian  Cemetery. 

Z—Drom  Tower. 
1 — Ta-Ching-mun. 
2 — Si-hua-mun. 
3 — How-mun. 
4- — Yung-bua-mun. 
5 — Chien-mnn. 
6 — Shun-chih  mun. 
7 — Ping  tan-man. 
8— Si-cbih-mun. 
9 — Te  -sh  eng-  mun. 

10 — Auting-mun. 

1 1 — Tang-chih-mun. 

12 — Chih-ho-mun. 

13 — Hai-te-mun. 

1 4 — Tung-Pien-  man. 

15 — Sha-hno-mon. 

1 6 — Ch  can  g-  tan-  mun. 

1 " — Tung- ting- mun. 

18 — Nan-si-mun. 

10 — Hang-ji-mtm.         I 

20—  Sipien-mun.  j 

Noti.— Tbe  icsle  'of  this  plan  is  too  small  to  give  all  the 
streets.    Only  a  few  of  the  wider  thoroughfares  are  indicated. 


Four  Gates  of  the  Imperial  City. 


Nino  Gates  of  the  Tartar  City. 


I  Seven  Gates  of  tbe  Chines* 


5  lug  at  x  Jair. 

A  missionary  in  China  writes  about  a  fair  he  attend- 
ed in  China.     He  says: 

We  went  lo  the  fair  to  day.  To  going  we  passed  a  great 
rainy  beggars,  most  of  whom  were  blind.  They  have 
tuny  methods  of  exciting  pity.  I  shall  mention  bnt 
two.  Many  of  them  kept  striking  their  naked  breasts 
with  thick  shoe-soles.  Several  were  bruised  and  bleed- 
ing, yet  they  kept  on  striking  the  same  raw  places  and 
crying  for  cash.  One  old  man  was  continually  bowing 
h'u  head  against  the  hard  ground,  and,  though  the  blood 
was  oosing  out  at  the  pores,  still  he  bowed  and  cried 
lor  help.       Giving  them  cash  does  not  itop  this  cruel 
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mean  business,  not  pleasure.  Before  me  there  are  about 
four  acres  covered  with  men,  utensils,  and  donkeys. 
There  are  about  8000  men,  all  dressed  in  blue  or  white. 
The  utensils  are  of  every  kind — useful  in  the  house  and 
on  the  farm.  Of  course  these  things,  for  the  most  part, 
are  rudely  made,  but  many  times  I  am  surprised  to  see 
the  skill  manifested.  The  baskets  are  very  well  made. 
They  hold  water,  and  make  excellent  well-buckets. 
Snow  shovels,  also,  are  very  good;  wooden  pitchforks, 
also,  manifest  considerable  skill. 

The  donkeys  are  all  small,  ugly,  and  noisy.  Now, 
mix  up  all  these  things — men,  utensils,  and  donkeys — 
into  one  confused  mass,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  the 
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self-inflicted  pain.  Just  as  soon  as  one  cash  strikes  the 
howl  or  gourd,  down  goes  the  head  against  the  ground 
sgaiu.  Being  bare-headed  and  naked  down  to  the 
waist,-  they  sit  in  the  scorching  sun,  and  add  pain  to 
misery.  When  we  got  to  the  fair  I  sat  on  the  ground, 
lo  make  note  of  what  I  saw.     This  I  will  send  yon. 

I  am  at  a  Chinese  fair.  I  sat  down  here  to  write,  and 
More  I  conld  get  my  pencil  sharpened,  a  crowd  had  snr* 
founded  me.  They  are  now  watching  me  write  with  as 
much  interest  as  an  American  boy  would  watch  Bar* 
'"mi's  great  circus.  I  can  give  no  adequate  description 
"'  this  fair.  It  is  just  as  different  from  anything  in 
Afflwica  as  America  is  different  from  China,  It  does 
not  mean  the  same  thing.  Here  the  people  bring  all 
Wads  of  things  together  to  sell,  not  to  show  them.  They 
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noise  of  the  donkeys  and  the  jabbering  of  the  men,  each 
trying  to  make  himself  heard,  and  you  will  have  some 
idea  of  what  I  am  hearing  and  seeing.  Now  the  crowd 
has  become  so  dense  around  me,  I  will  remove  to  an- 
other place. 

The  Temple  is  very  near  the  fair-ground,  and  it  is  the 
temple  of  the  god  of  medicine.  Here  we  behold  a  god. 
A  great  huge  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  with  face  of 
bronse  and  painted  body.  Justin  front  of  this  image 
the  women  are  prostrating  themselves,  bowing  their 
heads  quite  to  the  ground.  On  one  side  a  priest  receives 
their  offerings,  on  the  other  a  priest  beats  a  gong.  In 
front  of  the  women  and  the  god  there  is  a  little  coun- 
ter, on  which  rests  an  incense  vessel,  in  which  there  is  a 
fire  for  lighting  the  incense.  At  either  end  of  this  coun- 
)ig,t,z8d  by  CjOOgle 
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ter  stands  a  priest.  One  beats  a  gong,  while  the  other 
receives  the  bread  offered  to  the  god,  which  they  will 
feast  on  for  many  days.  Great  crowds  are  coming  and 
going,  all  of  whom  bow  to  the  image  several  times  and 
then  depart. 

Bnt  here  comes  an  old  man  leading  a  child.  The 
child,  being  more  active  and  nimble,  bows  his  little 
head  to  the  ground  before  the  old  man  can  get  upon 
his  knees.  Now  they  both  worship  together,  and  pass 
out.  Look  out  t  here  cornea  an  officer  hallooing  "zola  ! 
zola  t  zola  !  "  He  comes  to  me  and  very  politely  ex- 
plains that  I  am  detaining  too  great  a  crowd  in  the 
temple-court,  and  asks  me  to  go  on  the  outside.  We 
start  out,  and  just  as  we  get  to  the  gate  a  man  thrusts  a 
stick  across  the  path  behind  us,  and  thus  cuts  off 
the  crowd  from  us — makes  them  go  another  way,  while 
we  pass  out  between  two  rows  of  soldiers  with  guns. 
Just  as  we  get  outside  some  one  hits  me  with  a  stone, 
and  I  wheel  and  ask,  Who?  I  look  very  mad,  and  as 
though  I  am  very  anxious  to  find  ont  who  did  it,  but 
everybody  looks  innocent,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 

The  theatre  is  upon  a  high  porch  in  front  of  a  lit.le 
brick  house,  where  they  have  som?  sort  of  playing. 
Most  of  it  is  pantomimic,  and  all  of  it  might  be,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 


She  gtm  of  IFantftttf. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Adams,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  gives 
an  account  of  the  scenes  he  witnessed  on  the  night  when 
the  Feast  of  Lanterns  was  celebrated  : 

"  It  was  a  very  dark,  cloudy  night.  Every  house  and 
shop,  with  the  exception  of  our  own  home,  h;  d  three  or 
four  lanterns  hanging  in  rows.  Muffled  in  red  silk,  they 
oast  a  subdued  light  all  down  the  street,  which  was  very 
pleasing,  yet  only  seemed  to  make  the  darkness  more 
intense.  The  sound  of  gongs  and  cymbals,  drums,  fifes, 
and  fiddles,  and  brass  trumpets  announced  the  approach 
of  the  procession,  which  was  an  hour  or  more  passing 
our  house.  The  band  of  music  came  first,  followed  by 
two  artillerymen,  who  fired  huge  crackers  which  startled 
the  men  and  made  the  women  and  children  scream.  A 
party  of  little  ragged  boys  trotted  after  the  fireworks, 
each  carrying  a  large  square  box  of  candles  all  blazing 
away,  their  light  being  hidden  by  folds  of  calico  cut  out 
in  curious  shapes,  with  holes  for  grotesque  little  figures 
to  dance  in — not  unlike  the  "shadow-shows"  we  used 
to  rjake  in  the  nursery  in  youthful  days. 

"  When  the  ragged  urchins  had  played  their  part  and 
passed  on,  an  interval  of  silence  succeeded,  broken  only 
by  the  whisperings  of  the  women,  the  men  looking 
stolidly  down  the  street  for  the  appearance  of  the  next 
part  of  the  procession,  and  smoking  away  at  their  pipes. 
Soft  music  was  soon  heard,  and  several  thin  old  gentle- 
men blowihg  flutes,  and  others  scraping  on  fiddles, 
seconded  by  boys  tapping  gently  on  tambourines,  put  in 
an  appearance  in  slow,  solemn  step.  They  preceded  a 
long  train  of  respectable  citizens,  eaoh  bearing  a  banner 


with  bis  name  npon  it,  who  came  on  two  by  two.  The 
three  lighted  lanterns  on  the  head  of  each  banner,  swing- 
ing twenty  feet  in  the  air,  reflected  light  upon  the  gold 
characters  pasted  upon  crimson  silk — characters  praunug 
all  sorts  of  false  gods,  too  many  to  mention,  for,  like  the 
devils  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  their  name  is  '  Legion  ' 
One  hundred  of  these  banners  passed  us  with  their  tiny 
little  bells  tinkling  as  they  went  along. 

"  Suddenly  the  darkness  was  illumined  by  the  arrival 
of  twelve  little  boys  carrying  lanterns,  shaped  tike  huge 
fish,  curved  in  a  way  which  made  them  look  very  nat- 
ural. Some  salmon  preceded  a  number  of  dog-fish  with 
large  goggle  eyes,  and  suoh  comical  movements  of  their 
flexible  bodies.  Candles  burned  inside  each  of  the  fisb. 
Occasionally  one  would  burn  out,  and  an  attendant  boy, 
with  a  big  bundle  of  candles,  would  rush  into  the  pro- 
cession and  repair  the  damage  with  as  mnoh  importance 
as  a  new  policeman  or  an  old  waiter, 

"  While  I  was  thinking  how  much  I  would  like  to  get 
these  boys  into  a  school  and  teach  them  about  Jesus, 
another  band  of  music  headed  a  string  of  lads  who  each 
bore  a  green  lantern  shaped  like  a  grasshopper,  with 
candles  shining  through  the  green  paper  with  such  a 
fantastio  light.  They  moved  about  very  steadily,  ex- 
hibiting far  too  much  dignity  for  grasshoppers.  There 
came  more  big  and  little  fishes,  more  music,  cracker*, 
and  banners,  then  a  couple  of  lanterns  like  fighting- 
cooks,  peoking  and  striking  at  eaoh  other  in  a  most  furi- 
ous manner.  This  effect  was  caused  by  strings  palled 
from  below  by  the  men  carrying  the  lanterns. 

"A  tremendous  explosion  of  crackers  followed,  and, 
surrounded  by  smoke  and  flame,  a  huge  dragon  made 
its  appearance.  Its  head  was  made  of  wood,  richly 
carved  and  gilded,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  a  crest  of 
about  eighty  colored  lanterns,  in  which  red  was  the  pre- 
vailing color.  This  bead,  which  reared  up,  was  borne 
on  a  frame  by  about  forty  men.  The  body  was  in 
curves,  and  as  it  twisted  and  groaned,  and  curled  hither 
and  thither,  it  reminded  one  of  that  'old  serpent,'  who 
had  so  long  deceived  this  poor  people.  The  long,  col- 
ored body,  with  its  illuminated  scales  of  red,  green,  and' 
yellow,  was  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  and  was 
carried  by  eighty-five  ooolies.  No  sooner  bad  the  dragon 
gone  than  a  tremendous  chattering  began  among  the 
people:  '  What  a  fine  sight  I  How  cleverly  managed  !  * 
eta,  etc.,  with  other  remarks  which  dearly  indicated 
that  the  dragon  was  the  main  feature  of  the  precession. 

"More  fish— big  and  little,  red,  green,  blue,  and  yel- 
low— more  crackers,  musio,  shadow-shows,  more  ban- 
ners borne  by  all  sorts  of  people.  Then  clanging  cym- 
bals, special  honors  in  the  way  of  fireworks,  and,  amid 
a  oloud  of  incense,  a  big,  gilded  idol  passed  on,  borne  by 
ooolies  and  attended  by  priests.  Next  came  a  miniature 
temple,  with  gardens  all  complete,  lighted  with  wax 
tapers.  A  ory  of  delight  rose  from  the  people  when  a 
cluster  of  lanterns,  ten  feet  high  by  fifteen  round,  made 
in  imitation  of  a  greatly  prized  flower,  passed  by.  It 
was  inexpressibly  beautiful  This  flower  in  nature  is 
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like  •  red  dahlia,  but  as  large  as  a  small  cabbage  when 
cultivated. 

"  Now  cams  eight  or  ten  mythical  scenes  taken  from 
the  history  of  China,  in  various  ways  attended  by  mu- 
sic The  ground-work  of  these  set  pieeea  was  illumin- 
ated; and  in  the  midst  of  paper  trees,  mountains,  and 
rooks,  eat  little  boys  and  tiny  girls  proudly  showing 
their  grand  dresses  as  emperors  and  empresses  of  the 
olden  time. 

"These  idol-processions,  how  they  bind  the  hearts  of 
the  people  to  their  false  gods !  From  infancy  lo  the 
grave,  their  joye  and  holidays  are  all  in  some  way  or 
other  mixed  up  with  idolatry.  Sober  merchants,  acute 
officials,  intelligent  scholars,  kind-hearted  matrons,  win 
ning  girls,  and  bold,  handsome  lads — all  with  many 
features  that  draw  out  love,  if  with  some  which  repel — 
are  the  slaves  of  these  false  teachings  which  are  Satan's 
devices.*'        

%%t  (Shinr«  SHtthra  (5ed. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Mateer,  a  missionary  in  China,  writes  to 
Children's  Work  for  Children  the  following  account  of 
the  Chinese  Kitchen  God  : 

This  god  has,  perhaps,  more  influence  than  any  oth- 
er in  China,  aad  there  is  not  a  house,  rich  or  poor,  where 
his  picture  is  not  pasted  up  over  the  fire-place  and  wor- 
shipped by  the  whole  family  by  prayers  and  sacrifices. 
One  of  the  accounts  of  him  tells  us  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  everything  was  eaten  raw,  because  no 
one  yet  had  discovered  fire.  At  last  an  emperor  arose 
who  felt  sure  there  must  be  such  a  thing,  and  ordered 
one  of  his  officers,  Tan  T«  K  wo,  to  invent  some  means  of 
producing  it.  Tan  Tbe  Kwo,  noticing  smoke  ascending 
from  some  wood,  took  two  pieces  and  rubbing  them  brisk- 
ly together  soon  broughtfire.  Now  the  people  so  relished 
cooked  food  that  they  were  ready  to  worship  the  wise 
Tan  Tan  Ewo  as  a  god.  The  emperor,  too,  deified  or 
made  a  god  of  him,  and  made  him  the  ruler  of  all 
family  affairs. 

Another  story  is  that  when  all  things  io  heaven  and 
earth  were  made,  one  god  was  called  Tsaon  Wong,  that 
is,  "king  of  the  fire-place."  He  is  the  younger  brother 
of  the  supreme  ruler  over  all  things.  His  duty  is  to 
watch  over  the  family,  especially  the  women  and  girls, 
rewarding  the  good  and  punishing  the  bad.  If  the 
women  are  lazy  about  oaring  for  their  house  and  child- 
ren, if  they  tell  lies  and  scold,  negleot  their  husbands  or 
secretly  eat  the  nice  things  which  tbey  ought  to  give  to 
them,  they  will  surely  be  reported  by  Tsaon  Wong,  to 
tbe  god  ot  all  things,  and  suffer  severe  punishment. 
The;  will  be  sick,  their  mothers- io  law  will  scold,  their 
children  will  cry  and  be  wakeful  at  night,  their  chim- 
ney* will  smoke,  and  things  will  be  uncomfortable  gen- 
erally. But  the  story  of  this  god  which  is  commonly 
told  among  the  people  is  not  written  in  tbe  books.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  old  times  one  of  the  gods  came  down  to 
earth  and  was  known  as  Chang.  He  was  very  riob,  and 
lived  in  the  province  of  Honan.     His  wife,  Ting  Heang, 


was  a  good  woman;  but  she  praised  Mr.  Chang,  perhaps 
more  than  was  good  for  him,  when  he  did  right,  and 
scolded  him  soundly  when  he  did  wrong.  You  may 
imagine  tbey  did  not  always  live  very  peacefully,  and 
at  last  Mr.  Chang  determined  to  send  off  Ting  Heang; 
and  marry  bis  beautiful  cousin,  Hi  Tang. 

Ting  Heang  was  a  good,  economical  woman,  and  soon- 
became  rich,  while  Mr.  Chang  became  a  beggar,  as  he 
richly  deserved,  As  he  went  from  door  to  door  to  beg, 
he  came  one  day  to  the  house  of  his  former  wife,  who- 
knew  him  at  once.  When  he  discovered  of  whom  be 
was  begging  he  was  so  ashamed  that  he  threw  himself 
into  the  fire  and  disappeared  in  a  twinkling.  At  the 
same  moment  some  one  passing  saw  him  come  out  of  the 
top  of  the  chimney  and  ascend  into  heaven.  When  the 
affair  was  made  known  to  the  emperor  he  decided  tha^ 
Mr.  Chang  should  be  honored  as  the  god  of  fire. 

After  awhile  his  two  wives,  on  account  of  their  vir- 
tue, went  up  to  heaven  to  live  with  him.  Hence  yon 
see  in  the  picture  his  two  wives,  Ting  Heang,  his  first 
wife,  on  his  right,  and  Hi  Tang  on  his  left.  Above  at 
bis  right  you  see  his  brother,  the  supreme  ruler  of  alt 
things.  There  are  three  principal  times  for  the  worship 
of  this  god.  The  first  is  his  birthday,  which  is  on  tbe 
third  of  the  eight  month.  Early  in  the  morning  each 
family  burns  paper  money  and  incense  and  spreads 
wine  and  soup  before  the  god.  Then  each  person 
prostrates  himself  four  times  before  him,  praying 
aloud  that  he  will  accept  the  offerings.  The  second  time 
for  his  worship  is  on  tbe  twenty-third  of  the  twelfth 
month,  just  seven  days  before  the  new  year,  when  they 
say  be  ascends  to  heaven  to  report  to  his  elder  brother 
all  that  has -happened  during  the  past  year  and  gets  his 
orders  for  the  year  to  come.  On  this  day,  besides  the 
paper  money,  incense,  soup  and  wine,  he  receives  sweet- 
meats, cakes  and  fruit.  The  ides  of  this  is  that  he  will 
be  pleased  with  the  nice  things  and  that  his  month  will 
have  a  sweet  taste,  so  be  will  naturally  speak  sweet, 
pleasant  words  about  them  to  hie  elder  brother.  Many 
offer  a  rabbit  also,  that  he  may  ride  swiftly  to  heaven. 
He  must  be  a  small  god  I 

When  the  offerings  are  all  spread  out  they  tear  down 
the  old  picture  of  Tsaon  Wong  from  the  fire-place  and 
burn  it,  so  starting  him  on  his  flight,  As  it  burns  tbey 
prostrate  themselves  and  repeat  in  a  sort  of  rhyme  sucb 
a  prayer  as  this: 

"Oar  Tsaon  Wong  tonight  for  heaven  must  start; 

Come  eat  of  our  offerings  before  you  depart. 

Here  are  cakes,  dates  and  pears,  all  good  as  you  know. 

And  a  handful  of  candy  to  eat  as  you  go. 

And  when  you  get  there  and  report  for  ihe  year, 

Fleaie  say  to  your  brother  we're  good  people  litre; 

Don't  mention  our  bad  deeds,  no  never  a  tittle, 

But  tell  all  our  good  oun,  make  much  out  of  little. 

Bay  we're  honest  and  upright,  and  for  us  entreat 


If  blessings  like  these  you  bring  with  you  back. 
You  and  we  will  enjoy  them,  of  good  have  no  lack. 
And  now  up  the  chimney  quick  haste  you  away; 
We'll  look  tor  you  back  on  the  tbiitieih  day." 


During  the  next  seven  days  there  is  no   picture   of 
Tsaon  Wong  on  the  wall,  but  every  family  buys  a  new 
one  to  be  ready  for  the  new  year.      The  common  price 
of  one  of  these  pioturei  is  from  three  to  five  cash,  which 
is  less  than  one-half  cent,  so  you  see  a  god  does  not  cost 
much  in  China.    On 
the    night    of    the 
thirtieth  day,  Tason 
Wong  is  supposed 
to  return  from  heav- 
en and  take  up  his 
abode   in  the    new 
picture.      At    mid- 
night   candles    are 
lighted,  paper  mon- 
«y  and  incense  are 
burned,  and   crack- 
ers fired.    The  fam- 
ily stand  in  front  of 
the  fire-place,  make 
four  prostrations,  or 
very  low  bows,  and 


who  has  ascended  into  heaven,  and  who  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  all  that  believe  on  His  name. 


pray 


that     Tsaon 


Wong  will  no  w  re 
turn  to  bis  place  in 
the  family.  Besides 
these  special  seasons 
for  worship,  when- 
ever there  is  sick- 
ness or  trouble  in 
the  family  they  sac- 
rifice to  him  and 
pray  to  him  for  help. 
Though  there  are 
no  special  temples 
built  to  his  honor, 
yet  every  house  is 
Ms  temple,  and  no 
family  is  without 
his  pictnre.  With- 
out it  they  would 
feel  that  the  family 
had  no  head  and 
protector.  When 
the  Chinese  become 
Christians  this  is  the 
last  god  they  are 
willing  to  give  up; 
they  all  feel  that  he  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  them. 
Ii  it  not  strange  that  they  believe  these  stories  just  as 
truly  as  we  beleive  God's  Word  ?  Is  it  not  a  bleesed 
thing  that  in  plaoe  of  a  god  like  Tsaon  Wong,  we  know 
of  the  one  true  God,  who,  though  He  is  so  great  and 
good  and  wise,  yet  says  that  our  hearts  are  his  temples? 
Every  year  millions  in  China  are  burning  their  kitchen  god 
and  trying  to  bribe  him,  by  gifts  of  sweetmeat*,  to  bide 
their  sins.  Bo  you  wonder  that  the  missionaries  long  to 
tell  everyone  of  them  the  grand  sweet  story  of   Christ, 


Wowhin  of  the  Qhki  of  Staves  in  tf  hiu. 
Hiss  Daniells,  a  missionary  at  Swatow,  China,  writes 
as  follows  about 
Kwanon,  the  Chi- 
nese queen  of  heav- 
en : 

"  Once  a  year,  the 
people  about  Swa- 
tow go  to  a  small 
island  at  the  month 
of  the  bay,  to  wor- 
ship the  "  queen  of 
heaven,"  to  whom 
mercantile  men 
think  they  owe  their 
success  upon  sea  and 
land.  Recently  Miss 
Norwood  and  I  went 
down  upon  such  an 
occasion. 

"  The  temple  ded- 
icated  to  the   god- 
dess    stands    high, 
and  is  reached  by  a 
flight  of  stone  steps 
*        It  is   highly    orna- 
mented  in    flowers, 
fowls,    fishes,    and 
beasts,    the    ridge- 
pole being  crowned 
'        by  a  great  dragon. 
A  noisy  theatre  op- 
erates a  few  feet  in 
front  of  the  steps, 
and  on  all  sides  are 
people  with    tables 
for  supplying  food 
or     mock     money. 
Going  up  the  steps, 
one  sees  directly  in 
front  of  the  temple 
an  altar  for  making 
offerings  to  the  spir- 
its of  such  of  the  de- 
parted as   have   no 
children  to  worship  them.    To  the  right  of  this  is  a 
huge  paper  image,  its  head  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
temple,  its  face  and  hands  as  hideous  as  you  can  imag- 
ine.     This  is  the  ruler  of  these  departed  spirits  and 
it  is  his    duty   to    settle    disagreements    among    those 
spirits   who  are  inclined  to  quarrel.     To  the  left  of  the 
altar  is  a  furnace,  in  which  bushels  of  ashes  and  embers 
show  that  during  the  past  two  days  great  quantities 
of  mock  money  have  been  offered. 

"  Within  the  temple,  at  the  further  end,  site  the  god- 
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J«i  in  her  chair,  with  a  heavy  canopy  above,  all  elabor- 
ttely  wrought  in  silk.  With  her  attendant  on  either 
tide,  she  is  quite  unmindful  of  the  earnestness  with  which 
two  devotees  are  tossing  their  bamboo  slips,  eagerly 
witching  for  the  favorable  position  of  one  black 
sod  one  white  side  up,  to  show  that  their  petition  will 
be  granted.  In  front  of  the  goddess  is  a  row  of  three 
altars,  each  about  ten  feet  long  and  three  wide.  One  is 
covered  with  lighted  tapers  and  incense  pots,  in  which 
incense  sticks  are  burning,  filling  the  building  with 
smoke.  The  others  are  loaded  with  mock  money  and 
all  kinds  of  food,  brought  for  offerings.  Here  are  the 
entire  heads  of  swine  stained  a  bright  pink  and  roasted, 
fowls  of  all  kinds,  fish  of  all  kinds,  and  the  best  of  fruits, 
all  of  which  are  offered,  then  taken  home  and  eaten  by 
the  family. 

"  Beyond  these  altars  are  mats  upon  which  the  wor- 
shippers kneel  after  having  made  their  offerings;  and 
gongs  are  beaten,  with  a  deafening  noise,  while  they 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  idol. 

"We  turn  aside,  and  wander  a  short  distance  from  the 
temple,  where  we  find  a  number  of  women,  whom  we 
tell  of  oar  God.  Some  listen,  others  examine  our  dress 
and  inquire  after  our  families.  When  we  ask  them  re- 
garding their  worship,  the  greater  number  acknowledge 
that  the  goddess  can  hear  nothing,  can  see  nothing,  oan 
uy  nothing,  and  oan  in  no  way  help  them,  and  they 
worship  because  it  is  their  custom.  Others  say  they  did 
not  coma  to  worship,  but  are  out  for  pleasure;  others 
bold  that  the  goddess  does  help  them.  Thus,  we  spend 
four  boors  talking  with  these  poor  women;  and  hope 
tbtt  some  may  have  heard  the  gospel,  to  accept  it 
future." 


She  ticAAtv  tf  the  emit. 

Hiss  Sophia  A.  Norwood  writes  from  China  about 
the  worship  of  the  goddess  of  grain  at  the  time  when 
the  rice  harvest  hi  completed*: 

"  What  do  you  suppose  represents  the  goddess  ?  Noth- 
ing more  or  leas  than  a  quart  measure  of  rice,  stuck  full 
of  burning  incense  sticks.  The  offerings  consist  of  pa- 
per money,  fish,  pork,  eggs,  a  chicken  or  a  duck,  a  goose 
sad  a  pig's  liver,  five  kinds  of  cakes,  five  tiny  cups  of 
vine,  aud  a  large  pot  heaping  full  of  boiled  rice  and  cov- 
ered with  five  inverted  rioe  bowls.  In  the  openings 
between  the  rice  bowls  are  stuck  five  pairs  of  chopsticks. 
The  number  five  is  symbolic  of  the  term  '  ngo  kak,' 
which  in  ancient  times  meeot  "  the  five  grains,"  but  has 
now  eome  to  be  applied  to  riee  alone.  The  name  of  the 
goddess  translated  literally  means  '  the  five  grains'  god- 
dess.'" 

"A  representation  of  the  arrangement  of  the  various 
offerings  would  show  tbe  "goddess"  placed  on  a  table 
in  the  foreground,  the  pot  of  rice  at  her  right,  and  the 
rest  of  the  offerings  arranged  in  rows  of  five  each  in  the 
background.      This  done,  each  member  of  tbe  family 

Iron  tbe  eldest  down  to  the  very  youngest  perforins 
oumeroa-  prostrations  before  the  supposed   goddess  ; 


and  then  tbe  paper  money  is  burned,  followed  by  an- 
other series  of  prostrations,  when  the  worship  is  con 
sidered  at  an  end,  and  the  offerings  may  be  eaten.  Even 
the  quart  of  rice  itself,  from  which  the  goddess  is  now 
supposed  to  have  departed,  is  cooked  for  the  evening 
meal  As  the  result  of  all  this  silly  mummery,  it  is 
hoped  that  the '  goddess  of  the  grain"  will  be  so  pleased 
with  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  her  that  she  will 
send  another  year  a  plentiful  crop  of  tbe  rice  upon 
which  the  people  are  so  dependant." 

%  (fhintsr  Sou's  gem  Iw'f  SoIUaj). 

A  writer  in  "  Mission  Day  Spring"  tells  us  what  hap- 
pened  to  a  Chinese  boy,  named  Wah  Lee,  on  New  Year's 
day,  and  the  day  before.    It  says: 

Wab  Lee  is  in  a  great  state  of  excitement.  To-mor- 
row will  be  New  Tear's  day,  and  he  and  all  the  boys  he 
knows  are  to  have  a  grand  holiday — what  you. would 
call  Fourth  of  July  and  Christmas  combined;  perhaps 
you  would  think  it  better  than  either  of  these  sinoe  it 
lasts  for  five  or  six  days.  Let  us  follow  him  round  a 
little  and  see  what  he  does. 

Wah  Lee  likes  the  day  before  New  Year's  just  about 
as  well  as  New  Year's  itself.  There  is  such  a  delicious 
hurly-burly  both  in  the  house  and  in  the  streets;  in  the 
honse  the  walls  are  being  white-washed,  new  papers  are 
going  on  the  windows— they  don't  have  glass  in  the 
windows  in  China,  you  know,  they  use  paper  instead — 
all  the  dishes  and  tin  pails  are  being  rubbed  and  scoured 
till  they  shine  like  new  ones,  and  there  is  just  the  topsy- 
turvy that  delights  the  heart  of  a  boy. 

Things  gradually  get  into  pretty  good  order,  and  now 
comes  one  of  the  best  events  of  the  day — the  burning  of 
the  kitchen  god.  Perhaps  you  may  not  know  that  in 
every  kitchen  in  China  there  is  a  god — a  picture  of  a  man 

■ith  a  long  black  mustache — fastened  on  the  wall,  who 
watches  everything  that  goes  on.  Now  the  time  baa 
come  for  him  to  go  back  to  his  home  in  tbe  Chinese 
heaven,  and  how  do  yon  suppose  he  goes  ?  Wah  Lee 
says  :  "Just  burn  him  and  he  will  go  in  the  smoke." 

Wah  Lee  and  his  father  and  mother  and  brothers  and 
sisters  live  mostly  in  the  kitchen;  so  of  course  the  god 
has  heard  everything  they  have  said  and  seen,  all  they 
have  done  through  all  the  year,  and  now  that  he  is 
going  back  to  where  the  gods  live  they  begin  to  be  afraid 
he  will  tell  the  higher  gods  about  all  their  bad  doings. 
He  might  tell  tbe  goddess  of  small-pox  and  she  would 
be  angry  and  send  the  dreadful  disease  into  their  house; 
or  he  might  tell  the  god  of  good  luck  and  he  would  keep 
away  from  them.  They  wish  now  they  had  not  said  and 
done  so  many  bad  things,  but  since  they  have,  they  think 
they  will  make  him  as  good-natured  as  tbey  can  before 
he  goes;  so  Wah  Lee's  mother  is  preparing  a  feast  for 
him. 

Now  she  has  put  a  large  bowl  of  rice  and  vegetables 
and  all  the  things  he  likes  best  on  a  table  before  him; 
and  all  the  family,  Wah  Lee  with  tha  rest,  are  bowing 
very  low  before  him,  striking  their  heads  on  the  floor  to 


show  him  how  very  humble  they  arc  It  so  happens  this 
year  that  the  family  have  done  more  to  be  ashamed  of 
than  nana],  so  Mr.  Wan — they  always  pot  the  last  name, 
what  we  call  the  last  name,  first  in  China — says  the  god's 
lips  mast  be  stuck  together.  Wah  Lee  is  glad  to  hear 
this  became  it  is  such  fun  to  do  it.  It  is  done  with 
very  sticky  candy,  and  now  Wah  Lee  is  daubing  it  all 
over  the  god's  lips  and  face,  so  that  he  is  quite  sure  that 
when  it  is  dry  he  cannot  possibly  open  his  mouth. 


Now  comes  the  exciting  moment.  The  paper  god  is 
taken  down,  aome  mock  money  for  him  to  use  in  the 
spirit  world  is  piled  up  before  him,  Wah  Lee  and  his 


little  brother  fire  off  two  bunches  of  fire-cracker*,  the  god 
is  set  on  fire,  and,  phiz  !  off  he  goes  to  the  spirit  world. 
This  is  what  little  Wah  Lee  thinks,  but  to  ns  who  know 
better,  it  ia  all  very  silly. 

What  shall  we  do  next  T  Perhaps  we  will  go  otrt  into 
the  streets  to  see  what  is  going  on  there.  We  skill 
have  to  stop  a  minute  for  there  is  some  one  at  the  door. 
He  looks  quite  fierce,  and  is  demanding  money  of  Mr. 
Wah.  According  to  Chinese  law  every  debt  must  be 
paid  in  one  way  or  another  before  New  Year's;  if  it  ij 
not  paid  the  creditor  can  take  anything  he  pleases  from 
the  house  of  the  man  who  owes  him.  Mr.  Wah  ia  bow- 
ing very  low  before  him,  knocking  his  head  on  the  floor 
a  great  many  times,  and  trying  in  every  way  to  make 
him  good-natured,  but  it  is  of  no  ose;  he  stands  op  very 
grim  and  stern  and  he  says  he  must  have  the  money,  or 
what  is  worth  it,  before  he  leaves  the  house.  After  a 
great  deal  of  talking  and  many  gestures  he  marches  into 
the  house  to  see  what  he  can  find  that  he  wants.  The 
first  thing  that  he  takes  is  Wah  Lee'a  nice  new  tonic 
which  be  was  expecting  to  wear  all  through  New  Year's 
week;  then  hiB  little  sister's  pretty  red  cap;  then  some  of 
their  best  dishes,  and  so  on,  till  he  thinks  he  has  ten  dol- 
lars' worth.  By  this  time  Wab  Lee  is  crying,  and  so  a 
his  little  sister.  Mr.  Wah  is  scolding  the  man  who  ha* 
taken  too  many  things  as  he  thinks,  Mrs.  Wah  is  scold- 
tag  the  children,  and  altogether  there  is  qnite  a  commo- 
tion.   Aren't  you  glad  you  don't  live  in  China? 

The  next  thing  is  to  decorate  the  house.  Wah  Lee  a 
to  help  this  year:  this  is  the  first  time  he  has  been  big 
enough.  He  is  pasting  a  large  square  piece  of  red  paper 
with  some  queer  looking  marks  on  it  on  each  side  of  the 
door.  Wah  Lee  says  it  means  happiness.  People  must 
want  to  be  bappy,  as  we  can  see  the  same  sign  00  every 
house  up  and  down  the  street.  Over  the  door,  on  the 
gate,  in  every  place  they  can  think  of,  they  are  putting 
red  and  gilt  papers  with  pictures  of  gods  and  goddesset, 
with  the  characters  for  wealth,  health,  long  life,  and  all 
kinds  of  things  on  them,  "just  to  keep  oft?  the  evil  spirits. " 
Mr.  Wah  hangs  out  some  flags  and  streamers  and  the 
house  is  ready. 

By  this  time  it  is  almost  night,  and  the  next  excite- 
ment will  be  at  sunset.  The  sun  has  gone  and  now  what 
a  commotion  !  Fire  works  and  fire-crackers  going  off, 
gongs  sounding,  drums  beating,  and  tbe  noise  of  all  kinds 
of  musical  instruments — something  like  our  Fourth  of 
July,  only  there  is  about  ten  times  as  much  of  it. 

Wah  Lee  keeps  awake  just  as  long  as  he  possibly  can, 
but  now  he  cannot  keep  his  eyes  open  any  longer,  and 
he  rolls  himself  up  in  a  comforter,  lies  down  on  the  kang, 
that  stone  platform  which  goes  all  round  tbe  sides  of  tbe 
room,  and  goes  to  sleep.  The  older  people  do  not  go 
to  bed  at  all.  At  midnight  the  candles  will  be  lighted, 
the  incense  burned,  and  all  the  grown  people  will  begin 
to  worship  their  ancestors,  their  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers who  died  years  and  years  ago,  giving  them  a 
feast — to  their  spirits  of  course — of  all  the  things  they 
think  they  will  like.     Since  spirits  cannot  really  eat, 


towards  morning  the  people  eat  and  drink  the  things 
themselves,  and  have  what  some  people  call  a  very  good 
time. 

Wah  Lee  wakes  up  very  early  on  New  Year's  morn- 
ing, and  what  do  you  think  he  is  going  to  do  first? 
Ruih  into  his  father's  room  and  shout  "  Happy  New 
Year?"  No,  indeed  I  He  waits  very  quietly  till  his 
father  is  quite  ready;  then  he  goes  up  to  him  and  "  wor- 
ships" him  as  it  is  called.  He  folds  his  hands  before 
him,  bows  very  low,  knocks  his  head  on  the  floor,  gets 
ap,  bows  again,  and  knocks  his  head  on  the  floor.  This 
he  does  three  or  four  times  very  solemnly;  this  is  the 
way  ha  wishes  his  father  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Now  such  a  long,  delightful  day  as  Wah  Lee  is  goinp 
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sounds  like  music,  but  it  is  very  different  from  any 
music  he  has  ever  heard  before.  Over  the  door  are 
strips  of  red  and  gilt  paper  with  the  words, "  Reverence 
the  one  true  God  only."  "Sincerely  believe  in  Jesus." 
Wah  Lee  does  not  know  what  this  means,  but  the  music 
is  so  sweet  he  ventures  to  step  inside  the  door.  There 
he  sees  some  strange  tooting  white- faced  people,  dressed 
in  very  queer  clothes.  At  first  he  is  afraid  of  them,  but 
he  soon  finds  out  that  they  talk  just  as  he  does,  and  he 
stops  to  listen.  And  he  hears  such  a  beautiful  story  t 
It  is  about  a  kind  father  who  lives  in  heaven,  who  gives 
all  the  good  things  we  have;  how  he  sent  his  Son  into 
the  world  to  teach  the  people  about  his  Father  and  what 
he  wants  people  to  do;  how  he  loved  little  children,  and 
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to  have  I  He  is  dressed  in  his  very  best  with  a  borrowed 
[Quia  in  place  of  the  one  which  was  given  for  the  debt; 
and  with  his  very  particular  friends,  Quong  Cheng,  Moi 
Foo,  and  Hop  Wang,  he  expects  to  spend  the  day  in 
the  street.  There  they  go  and  we  will  follow  them, 
The  first  stop  they  make  is  before  some  of  the  booths 
that  have  been  put  up  for  the  New  Year's  holiday.  They 
are  filled  with  beautiful  red  and  gilt  papers,  with  health, 
happiness,  riches,  and  the  like  things  upon  them,  pict- 
ure* of  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  all  kinds  of  pretty 
vuh,  lacquer  boxes  and  trays,  candles,  and  all  the 
things  used  for  the  temples.  Then  there  are  the  charm- 
ing street  shows,  the  games,  street  music,  fire-crackers, 
and  everything  that  boys  delight  in.  Isn't  this  enough 
to  occupy  a  whole  day  or  several  days  ?  You  will  think 
to  if  yon  try  to  see  them  all. 

As  Wah  Lee  walks  along  one  of  the  streets  he  bears 
ttrange  sounds  coming  from  one  of  the  buildings.     It 
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how  he  died  to  save  everybody  from  their  sins  and  make 
them  fit  to  live  with  him  in  a  beautiful  borne. 

This  seems  a  wonderful  story  to  little  Wah  Lee;  and 
we  will  hope  that  he  will  never  forget  it,  and  will  learn 
to  love  the  dear  Saviour  who  died  for  him.  If  he  does, 
this  will  be  a  Happy  New  Year  for  little  Wah  Lee. 

The  present  emperor  of  China  was  born  in  1671,  and 
ts  the  son  of  Prince  Kh'nn,  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Hien-fung.  The  widow  of  Hien-fung,  called  the  Em- 
press Dowager,  is  the  regent,  and  will  rule  over  China 
until  the  emperor  is  twenty  years  of  age. 

"Superstition  is  ever  the  mother  of  cruelty,  and  in 
China  has  aroused  the  baser  passions  of  men  to  oppose 
with  violence  the  advance  of  the  truth.  This  hostility 
is  not  only  directed  against  the  Church  as  a  body,  but 
attacks  the  individual  members  who  a,  e  exposed  to 
numberless  trials  in  their  lives  as  Christians."  *  OQ I C 
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Protestant   Missions   in   <£fiina* 


It  is  affirmed  by  tradition  that  the  Apostle  Thomas 
preached  Christianity  in  China  and  built  a  ohnroii  at 
Peking,  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  seventh  century  the 
Syrian  Christians  established  missions  there. 

The  first  Protestant  missionary  to  China  in  modern 
times  was  the  Rev.  Robert  Morrison  of  Scotland,  who 
sailed  from  London  for  China  in  January,  1807,  as  the 
representative  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The 
Chinese  were  very  jealons  of  foreigners  and  he  was  not 
able  to  teach  Christianity  openly.  He  first  went  to 
Canton,  and  afterward  to  Macao,  a  Portuguese  settle- 
ment, eighty  miles  south-east  of  Canton,  where  he  learn- 
ed the  language  and  by  181*  completed  and  printed  lie 
translation  of  the  New  Testament. 

By  1619,  aided  by  Rev.  Mr.  Milne  he  finished  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  baptised  the  first 
convert  in  1814,  but  so  slow  was  the  progress  made  that 
in  18S0  he  reported  but  ten  baptisms.  He  died  at  Can- 
ton, August  1, 1834,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 

The  work  of  missions  in  China  from  1807  to  1842  was 
preparatory,  and  carried  on  chiefly  from  stations  outside 
of  the  country,  as  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  re- 
ligion of  the  people  was  considered  a  crime  punishable 
by  death. 

Id  August,  1842  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  Chi- 
nese and  British  Governments  by  which  Hong-Kong  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  ports  of  Canton,  Atnoy, 
Foochow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  were  opened,  giving 
foreigners  the  privilege  of  residing  tbere  and  erecting 
churches.  The  Missionary  Societies  took  advantage 
of  this  and  ere  long  had  some  missionaries  in  each 
city. 

In  1861  the  treaty  made  at  Tientsin  secured  toleration 
and  protection  for  the  missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady  ad- 
vance in  the  mission  work  in  that  country,  temporarily 
delayed  by  war  with  other  countries,  or  by  the  super- 
stitions of  the  people  and  the  interference  of  some  of 
the  minor  officials.  The  Government  has  endeavored  to 
maintain  the  American  treaty  of  1861  which  said,  "The 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  as  professed  by  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  are  recog- 
nized as  teaching  men  to  do  good;  to  do  to  others  as 
they  would  have  others  do  to  them.  Hereafter,  those 
who  quietly  profess  and  teach  these  doctrines  shall  not 
be  harrassed  or  persecuted  on  account  of  their  faitb. 
Any  person,  either  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
a  Chinese  convert,  who,  according  to  these  tenets,  peace- 
ably teaches  and  practises  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
shall,  in  no  case,  be  interfered  with  or  molested." 

In  1861  there  were  7  British,  5  Continental,  and  10 
American  Missionary  Societies  represented  in  China, 
and  the  number  of  converts  were  about  1600.  These 
converts  numbered  5,748  in  1868;  over  13,000  in  1877; 


over  24,000  in  January,  1884,  and  at  the  present  tinu 
probably  near  30,000. 

fflutloott  (it  grstwrtjint  gttlwtow  In  *?hin*. 

Rev.  B.  C.  Henry,  a  Presbyterian  missionary  at  Can- 
ton, China,  last  year  wrote  the  following  as  the  oatlook 
of  Protestant  Missions  in  China; 

"  The  whole  structure  of  heathenism  is  being  under- 
mined  and  weakened  in  a  way  that  only  the  future  can 
reveal.  The  supercilious,  self-conceited  literati  stand  in 
dread  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  bitterest  hostility  is  often 
the  clearest  proof  of  its  power.  Some  hint  of  its  grow- 
ing influence  is  seen  in  the  rival  hospital  established  to 
cope  with  the  missionary  hospital;  in  the  preaching halli 
everywhere  opened  to  counteract  the  effeot  of  the  daily 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel ;  in  free  schools  opened  by 
benevolent  associations  in  imitation  of  the  mission- 
schools.  Imitation  is  the  highest  form  of  commends 
tion,  so  we  may  infer  the  power  of  these  agencies,  from 
the  rivalry  they  have  exoited. 

"  Two  years  ago  a  company  of  Chinese  gentlemen, 
men  of  intelligence,  but  not  Christians,  were  discussing 
the  subject  of  Christianity,  and  agreed  in  the  opinion 
that  it  was  destined  soon  to  prevail.  Keenly  observaot 
of  the  drift  of  public  sentiment,  they  saw  the  chief  evi- 
dences of  its  power  in  the  decline  of  idolatry,  which 
just  then  was  especially  marked.  The  people  were  de- 
serting the  shrines;  and  the  temple-keepers,  who  depend 
for  their  living  on  the  sale  of  materials  for  worship, 
were  in  despair,  and  bitterly  denounced  the  preachers cf 
Jesus,  who  had  shaken  the  faith  of  the  people  in  their 
gods. 

"  In  the  great  city  temple  of  Canton,  the  worshipper) 
had  fallen  off  to  such  an  extent  that  the  lease  of  the 
place,  which  was  formerly  considered  a  profitable  specu- 
lation, often  commanding  six  or  seven  thousand  dollar* 
a  year,  for  a  term  of  three  years  went  a-begging,  noose 
being  willing  to  undertake  it  for  more  than  a  few  months 
at  a  time.  This  falling  off  in  the  number  of  worshippers 
occurred,  moreover,  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  suf- 
fering from  drought,  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  have  sent  the  people  in  larger  numbers 
to  the  shrines  to  pray  for  rain.  The  opinion  expressed 
by  these  Chinese  scholars  was  that  the  preaching  of  the 
missionaries  had  been  so  far  successful  in  shaking  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  objects  so  long  worship- 
ped ;  and  their  belief  was  that  this  was  but  the  first  step 
toward  a  much  wider  and  more  significant  departure 
from  the  habits  of  their  ancestors.  The  man  who  gave 
me  the  details  of  this  conversation,  himself  a  scholar  of 
repute,  assured  me  that  they  were  many  among  the  more 
intelligent  people  who  believed  the  Gospel  to  be  trne, 
but  awaited  a  favorable  time  for  declaring  their  posi- 
tion. This  testimony  of  outsiders  inoidently  given  is  of 
the  greatest  value. 
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"  Another  fact  that  baa  come  repeatedly  to  oar  notice 
is  that  not  all  the  Christiana  are  found  within  the 
churches.  There  are  many  hidden  ones  scattered 
through  the  land,  living  faithfnl  lives,  but  shut  eff  from 
their  fellow  Christians  or  prevented  by  some  obstacle 
from  joining  the  company  of  believers  in  the  church. 
In  a  village  near  Canton  lived  a  venerable  man  who  had 
beard  the  truth  in  the  hospital.  His  belief  in  Jesus  was 
no  secret  in  the  town;  his  ready  witness  for  Christ  and 
his  earnestness  in  deolaring  his  faith  won  for  him  the 
name  of  'the  man  of  Jeans,'  by  which  title  he  was 
known  far  and  wide.  His  long  white  beard  and  gentle 
dignity  secured  forbim  the  respect  of  all;  and  the  fact 
of  his  adherence  to  the  Gospel  was  revealed  by  inquiring 
of  some  people  from  the  village  who  attended  service  in 
Canton  whether  they  had  heard  the  truth  before  they 
bad  come  to  the  city.  'Oh,  yes,' was  tbeir  reply; 
'Father  Tsnn  in  our  village  is  a  Christian,  and  teaches 
tbe  people  every  day,' 

"By  the  constant  and  wide-spread  proclamation  of  the 
truth  in  scores  of  churches  and  preaching-rooms,  in  hun- 
dred of  market-centres  and  populous  villages;  by  the 
instruction  of  thousands  of  children  and  youth  in  the 
tchooU;  by  the  sale  and  distribution  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Gospels  and  Christian  tracts,  the  people 
are  coming  to  know  what  the  Gospel  is.  It  is  not  an  exag- 
gerated statement  to  say  that  there  are  in  the  province 
of  Canton  to  day,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
Lave  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  trnth  to  save  them, 
were  it  bat  quickened  into  life  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  As 
far  as  mere  outward  preparation  goes,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  veritable  Pentecost  of  bleating  coming  to 
tbe  Church  in  Canton. 

"  China,  as  the  oldest  and  most  populous  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  has  peculiarly  strong  claims  upon  the 
Church.  Her  long  isolation,  her  state  of  semi- civiliza- 
tion, her  peculiar  but  wide-spread  system  of  education, 
hive  long  been  barriers  in  the  way;  but  the  day  of 
better  things  is  dawning,  and  the  doors,  so  widely  open, 
invite  the  Church  to  enter  and  possess  the  land.  What 
has  been  done  is  but  the  merest  beginning,  compared 
with  what  is  still  before  us.  The  difficulties  that  are 
yet  to  be  encountered  are  neither  few  nor  small.  They 
ire  so  great  and  so  numerous,  that  those  who  know 
ibem,  but  do  not  understand  tbe  power  of  the  Gospel 
we  preach,  think  them  to  be  insurmountable;  but  as 
loldiersof  Jesus,  we  are  not  afraid  of  difficulties;  we 
ire  sent  to  overcome  them,  to  prepare  tbe  way  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord;  to  cast  up  the  highway,  to  gather 
out  the  stones,  that  tbe  King  in  His  glory  may  come. 

"The  great  conflict  between  truth  and  error  is  to  be 
fought  in  this  land  of  the  Dragon.  AU  the  forces  of 
error,  symbolized  in  that  national  emblem,  are  arrayed 
igsinst  the  truth,  as  symbolized  in  the  Cross.  Her 
population  embraces  nearly  one-half  of  tbe  people  in 
the  whole  pagan  world,  and  should  therefore  absorb  one- 
halt  the  energies  of  the  Church  in  her  foreign  mission 
work.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  consider  tbe 


proportionate  claims  of  China  beside  those  of  other 
nations,  and  also  to  reflect  upon  the  permanency  of  re- 
sults attained  in  that  land. 

"We  are  on  the  eve  of  great  events.  The  land  of 
Sinim  is  to  be  shaken  by  convulsions.  Political  crises 
are  approaching,  which  may  end  in  the  downfall  of  the 
present  foreign  dynasty  aud  the  establishment  of  a 
purely  Chinese  family  on  the  throne.  The  day  of  ex- 
clnsiveness  can  never  return,  even  though  many  of  them 
desire  it;  and  the  probable  effect  of  whatever  transpires, 
will  be  the  falter  opening  of  the  country.  The  work 
of  preparation  already  done  will  prove  of  immense 
advantage,  and  enable  the  Church  to  enter  on  a  career 
of  prosperity,  equipped,  in  some  measure,  for  the  work 
that  opens  before  her  Missions  in  Canton,  aa  well  as 
other  parts  of  China,  are  only  in  their  infancy.  The 
results  of  the  past,  both  as  to  the  number  of  agents 
employed  and  tbe  influence  exerted,  are  but  pledges  of 
what  is  to  be  done.  The  whole  land  has  not  been  so 
widely  opened,  merely  to  show  its  extent  and  capacity. 
It  is  meant  that  we  should  go  in  and  take  possession  of 
it  The  messengers  of  the  Lord  have  gone  through  al- 
most every  part,  and  bring  back  the  report  that  it  may 
even  now  be  possessed.  By  the  increase  of  the  agents, 
native  and  foreign,  and  the  systematic  division  of  tbe 
country,  the  whole  land  may  be  easily  reached  in  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  the  Gospel  preached  in  every 
town  and  village.  Tbe  way  is  open,  the  means  of  travel 
fully  adequate  to  the  work;  tbe  only  lack  is  the  men  to 
SO"  ^___==^== 

&at  gau's  gUnjUouavu  Work  to  Gfctmii. 

BY  REV.  M.  C.   WILCOX. 

Early  one  morning  the  presiding  elder  accompanied 
me  to  Ta-kau  (ten  month),  where  we  were  greeted  by  a 
large  and  curious  crowd  that  filled  and  surrounded  the 
house  in  which  a  girls*  school  was  opened  a  year  ago. 
After  waiting  half  an  hour  for  tbe  pupils,  I  was  told 
that  they  had  never  seen  a  foreigner,  and  feared  to  come 
into  his  awful  presence  to  be  examined  in  their  studies. 
The  teacber  tried  to  persuade  the  girls  to  come  in.  We 
were  about  to  take  our  departure,  when,  at  the  last 
moment,  a  little  girl,  the  smallest  in  the  school,  forced 
her  way  through  the  crowd  and  handed  me  her  three- 
chaiacter  classic.  After  she  bad  recited,  she  persuaded 
another  girl  to  come  in,  and  in  this  way  I  managed  to 
hear  four  of  the  pupils.    Tbe  others  refused  to  come. 

To  each  of  those  who  recited  I  made  a  little  present 
and  told  them  I  would  bring  something  nice  a  few  months 
bence  for  those  then  willing  to  be  examined.  Some- 
times it  is  very  diflicult  to  start  mission- schools  in  the 
interior,  but  all  these  girls  will  be  present  next  time  with- 
out fail.  All  onr  girls'  schools  are  under  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

Soon  after  returning  to  Lek-tu  we  partook  of  a  grand 
good-bye  dinner  given  by  Chinese  brethren.  Then  I 
stowed  myself  away  in  my  "  rat"-hoat  and  descended 
the  creek.     Some  of  the  time  we  glided  along  delight- 
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fully.  At  other  times  we  passed  a  succession  of  rapids' 
eome  of  which  were  ten  rods  long.  While  descending 
these  I  moved  faster  than  at  any  time  since  riding  on 
the  cars  in  Japan,  and  it  was  as  good  sport  as  sliding 
down  the  hill  when  a  boy. 

About  dark  we  arrived  at  the  river,  and  as  an  exorb- 
itant price  was  demanded  for  a  boat,  I  embarked  for 
Foochow  on  a  passenger  boat  that  was  about  to  start. 
This  craft  was  not  quite  as  elegant  as  a  Pullman  palace 
car,  being  somewhat  crowded.  However  I  concluded  to 
endure  the  tobacco  smoke  and  other  discomforts  one 
night. 

The  natives  as  usual  began  to  ask  questions  :  "  What 
is  your  name,  age,  nation,  business?"  "Where  have  yon 
been?"  Why  did  you  go  there  ?"  "Where  are  you  go- 
ing ?"  "  What  are  you  going  there  for  ?"  Sometimes 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  say,  "  I  am  goingthere  to  mind 
my  own  business,  and  I  wish  you  would  do  the  same," 
but  it  is  beat  to  turn  this  eager  curiosity  to  good  pur- 
pose. Thus,  when  I  told  myfellow  passengers  I  washere 
to  teach  the  Chinese  about  Jesus,  a  bright  looking  young 
man  said:  "Is  Jesus  an  Englishman  or  an  American?" 

This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  explain  at  length,  and 
my  audience  gave  good  attention,  only  interrupting  me 
once  in  a  while  to  ask  what  my  coat  and  hat  were  made 
of,  or  what  my  shoes  and  watch  cost.  In  this  way  the 
evening  hours  were  caused  to  move  along  quite  pleasant- 
ly, and  I  hope  some  lasting  impressions  were  made. 

Next  morning  the  questioning  began  again,  and  I 
read  passages  from  the  New  Testament,  about  Jesus  and 
his  mission  in  the  world.  Then  I  handed  my  Testament 
to  a  young  man,  who  read  with  a  fine  voioe  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  Luke.  When  he  read  the  second  verse,  I  told 
who  the  Pharisees  were,  explaining  that  they  were  very 
proud  and  considered  themselves  better  than  other  peo- 
ple, while  in  reality  most  of  them  had  bad,  false  hearts. 
Then  our  young  friend  asked  if  the  Pharisees  were  not 
French. 

Since  the  warlike  events  of  last  year  the  Chinese  have 
hard  things  to  say  of  the  French,  and  not  without 
reason.  I  told  the  young  man  he  could  keep  my  Test- 
ament, and  invited  him  to  come  and  see  me.  He  prom- 
ise to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  I  shall  ever  see 
him  again.  What  a  vast  field  is  this  !  How  white  unto 
harvest !  We  ought  to  have  10,000  missionaries  in 
China  alone. 


gfclk  £in  it  £rhul  Bad  Jlcrking  «hri*t. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Davis  writes  the  life  of  Choh  Lin,  a  Chi- 
nese boy  who  became  a  preacher.  We  make  an  extract 
from  the  story  about  his  going  to  school  and  becoming 
a  Christian. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  Choh  L*n  was  ready  for 
school.  Indeed,  long  before  the  time  he  wanted  to 
start,  but  was  told  by  his  mother  to  wait.  When  per- 
mitted to  go  he  started  eagerly  for  the  school,  which 
was  only  a  little  distance  away.  He  took  no  dinner-bas- 
ket nor  yet  books.     He  could  come  borne  f  jr  dinner, 


and  the  books  would  be  furnished  by  the  school.  His 
courage,  however,  oozed  out  at  the  ends  of  hie  finger* 
by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  schoolroom.  When  he 
saw  the  strange  faces  and  the  wise-looking  teacher  be 
almost  wished  himself  back  at  Tay  Soa.  Scholars  and 
teacher  were  strangers  to  him.  Fortunately,  the  mis- 
sionary was  there,  and  at  once  saw  Choh  Lin.  He  in- 
troduced the  boy  to  the  teacher,  said  a  few  kind  words, 
and  then  left. 

Choh  Lin  hardly  knew  where  bis  tongue  bad  gone 
when  the  teacher  aaked  him  questions,  but  succeeded 
in  finding  it  before  the  teacher  had  waited  too  long  for 
answers. 

When  the  school  was  called  to  order  a  seat  was  given 
him,  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  read,  a  prayer  offered 
by  the  teacher,  and  the  work  of  the  day  began.  There 
was  the  same  noisy  study  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  and 
some  had  the  same  lessons  that  he  bad  heard  recited  at 
Tay  Soa.  But  another  book  was  studied,  and  that  was 
the  Bible.  Each  one  was  taught  to  read  and  commit  it 
to  memory.  Choh  Lin  was  glad  to  study  the  holy  book. 
Not  only  did  be  study;  he  thought  of  what  be  learned, 
and  many  a  passage  was  kept  in  mind  to  ask  his  mother 
about  afterward.  Besides  the  usual  studies  of  the  Chi- 
nese schools  and  the  Bible  the  boys  were  taught  some- 
thing of  geography  and  arithmetic;  they  were  also 
taught  a  catechism  of  Bible  truths;  for  this,  while  it  was 
a  school  to  fit  the  scholars  for  useful  lives,  was  meant 
primarily  to  teach  them  of  the  Bible  and  the  Saviour 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  become  Christians. 

Some  of  the  boys  studied  just  because  they  must, 
while  others  were  anxious  to  learn  all  they  could.  Chob 
Lin  set  himself  at  onoe  to  study,  because  he  meant 
to  get  the  good  of  it  in  the  future.  The  teacher 
noticed  his  studious  habits  and  praised  him  for  trying  to 
do  so  well. 

"Some  day,"  said  he,  "you  maybe  a  learned  man 
and  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel." 

This  was  praise  that  Choh  Lin  did  not  care  for.  He  did 
not  wish  to  become  a  preacher;  indeed,  had  not  thought 
of  it  at  all.  Had  the  teacher  said  that  some  day  be 
would  become  a  graduate  and  a  rich  as  well  as  a  great 
man,  Choh  Lin  would  have  been  far  more  pleased.  He, 
however,  learned  to  like  the  quiet,  kind  and  good  teach- 
er, and  was  ready  to  listen  and  take  his  advice.  Hedtd 
not  nnderstand  bow  some  boys  could  deceive  the  teach- 
er as  they  did.  When  the  teacher  was  not  looking  they 
began  whispering  or  playing,  but  as  soon  as  bis  eve 
was  on  them  they  pretended  to  be  busy  with  their 
studies.  It  was  strange  to  Choh  Lin  that  boys  in  * 
school  where  they  were  taught  of  the  true  God  and 
from  the  Bible  should  do  this.  He  soon  learned  that 
not  all  boys  who  know  about  God  serve  him  faith- 
fully. 

Choh  Lin  did  not  find  the  boys  as  friendly  as  be 

hoped.     At  recess,  when  all  had  an  opportunity  totals, 

the  others  seemed  to  forget  that  a  strange  boy  was 

among  them.    Sjme  did  come  to  him  and  ask  where  bit 
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hone  was,  bat  when  they  teamed  that  he  was  from  a    people  go  oat  into  the  country  the  mandarins  are  obliged- 
little  village  off  in  the  country,  they  did  not  seem   to    to  show  them  the  cows,  less  when  they  see  them  oat  in 


care  m*ch  more  for  him.  None  asked,  as  he  hoped  they 
would,  whether  or  not  he  were  a  Christian,  and  none 
*eemed  to  ears  much  about  anything  bat  play, 
gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  boys,  yet  did  not 
like  them  as  much  as  he  had  hoped.  They  called  him  a 
country  boy,  and  said  that  he  was  green;  they  ridiculed 
hta  country  ways  and  made  sport  of  many  things  be 
did. 

City  people  in  China  think  themselves  brighter  and 
better  than  those  who  live  in  the  country.  They  speak 
of  country  people  as  green.  Perhaps  they  are  right,  yet 
green  things,  unless  painted,  are  live  things.  The  coun- 
try is  the  place  where  good  things  grow,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  country,  city  people  would  soon  die.  Coun- 
try people  oan  live  without  the  city,  but  city  people  can- 
not lire  without  the  country. 

For  a  while  Choh  Lin  took  their  ridicule  kindly,  yet 
could  not  see  why  he  was  the  worse  for  having  lived  in 
the  country.  He  knew  that  inside  of  him  he  was 
as  real  a  boy,  and  just  as  able  to  study  or  to  work,  as 
any  city  boy.  He  was  right.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
place  in  which  be  lives  that  makes  the  boy  as  it  is  that 
which  is  in  him.  A  diamond  is  no  less  a  diamond  be- 
cause fonad  in  the  sand  of  the  river-bed,  nor  is  a  boy 
tbe  lees  worthy  because  he  happens  to  have  had  his  home 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  grass,  trees  and  ground. 
If  Choh  Liu  did  not  know  as  much  of  tbe  city,  he  knew 
far  more  of  the  country  than  tbe  boys  who  ridiculed 
him;  and  be  was  really  wiser  than  those  who  had  lived 
all  their  lives  where  there  was  little  to  be  seen  except 
stone  pavements  and  briok-and -mortar  walls. 

"  I  may  be  green,"  said  be  one  day  when  the  boys 
were  ridiculing  him,' "but  I  would  rather  be  that 
than  dry.  Dry  things  are  dead  things.  Dry 
weather  brings  drought  and  famine  and  starvation  and 
death." 

"  Ton  don't  know  anything,"  replied  one  of  the  boys, 
"and  that  is  the  reason  we  laugh." 

"Tbat  may  be,"  answered  Choh  Lin,  "but  I  mean  to 
learn.  I  do  know  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  the  great 
rasa  of  put  ages  say  that  we  must  not  laugh  at  the  mis- 
takes of  people,  but  help  correct  them." 

"What  do  yon  know  about  the  men  of  past  ages?" 
inked  a  boy.  "They  died  long  before  you  were 
boro." 

"Man  die,  but  their  sayings  live,"  replied  Choh  Lin  ; 
"•ft  our  teacher  told  us."  r 

Not  once,  but  often  did  the  others  try  to  tease  tbe 
country  boy;  usually  he  was  too  gool-natured  to  beoome 
ansry. 

One  of  them  asked  him  one  day,  "  Is  it  true  tbat  the 
people  at  Tay  Soa  are  so  green  that  before  they  are  al- 
lowed to  come  to  the  city  the  village  elders  order  them 
to  be  put  oat  in  the  sun  for  three  or  four  days  to 
dry?" 


tbe  fields  they  would  think  them  lions  and  tigers  and  be 
frightened  to  death  ?  " 

"Why  is  it  that  you  country  people  are  so  brown- 
skinned,  and  we  of  the  city  are  so  white  ?  "  asked  one. 

"I suppose  it  is  for  the  same  reason,0  replied  Choh 
Lin,  "that  farmers  hide  their  plants  when  first  set  out 
tn  tbe  son — because  they  are  so  weak." 

"  Oj  yon  think  we  city  people  are  weaker  than  you  in 
tbe  country  ?  "  asked  a  boy  indignantly. 

"I  only  answered  Kiong's  question,"  replied  Choh 
Lin  quietly. 

"  If  we  are  weak,"  spoke  Ktong,  "  we  are  strong 
enough  to  buy  all  the  good  things  and  sell  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  people,  who  otherwise  would  have 
nothing  but  what  they  raise  on  the  land." 

"I  oan  tell  why  country  people  are  all  brown,"  said 
another  boy:  "they  are  so  homely  that  tbe  son  is 
ashamed  to  see  them,  so  it  paints  their  faces  brown,  and 
some  almost  black." 

'Perhaps  that  is  the  reason,"  replied  Cbob  Lin,  "yet 
the  sun  is  willing  to  look  into  the  faces  of  country  peo- 
ple. Bat  became  tbe  city  people  are  so  fall  of  trickery 
and  dishonesty  he  turns  away  from  thsra  and  allows 
them  to  grow  pale." 

"  We  are  no  more  dishonest  in  the  city  than  yon  in 
tbe  country,"  said  the  boy  angrily.  "  Yon  bring  stale 
eggs  to  the  city  and  sell  them  for  fresh,  and  old  fowls 
for  young  chickens.  Then  yon  fill  their  craws  with  wet 
sand,  so  that  we  buy  a  pound  or  two  of  sand  for  the 
same  price  that  we  pay  for  chicken  meat" 

"  I  know  that  country  people  are  not  always  honest," 
answered  Choh  Lin,  "  buttbey  must  cheat  to  try  to  keep 
near  their  city  brothers.  Yet  it  is  too  bad  to  see  tbat  the 
country  people  are  falling  so  far  behind  tbat  tbey  are 
losing  sight  of  their  friends  in  the  city.  We  cannot 
learn  such  things  as  quickly  as  you.  Cheating  is  like 
fire;  it  goes  slowly  among  green  things,  but  eats  up 
everything  that  is  dry." 

The  first  morning  of  school,  when  the  teacher  prayed, 
Choh  Lin  at  once  bowed  bis  bead  and  pnt  his  hands  be- 
fore his  face.  The  next  morning,  looking  up  a  moment 
at  the  others  before  closing  bis  eyes,  he  saw  that  some 
beads  were  not  bowed.  While  there  were  not  a  few 
who  sat  with  faces  covered  by  their  hands,  others  were 
looking  around  the  room,  and  two  or  three  were  whis- 
pering. He  did  not  know  which  was  the  right  way  for 
boys  to  act,  nor  did  he  dare  ask.  He  wanted  to  worship 
as  boys  should,  and,  thinking  over  the  matter  for  a 
while,  determined  to  watoh,  and  the  boys  that  seemed 
to  be  the  best  be  believed  to  be  the  ones  who  took  the 
right  way  to  pray.  He  soon  learned  that  those  who  sat 
with  bowed  heads  and  listened  to  the  teacher's  prayer 
were  the  safe  ones  to  follow. 

He  learned  how  to  act  not  only  during  timeof  prayer, 
but  at  all  times,  and  gradually  his  "greenness  "passed 


Is  it  true,"  asked  Cboh  Lin  in  reply, "  that  when  city  I  away.     But  he  did  not  lose  the  hearty  goodnature  and 
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happy  boyishness  of  the  country,  though  he  became  as 
polished  as  any  in  the  school.  He  was  really  polished: 
soft  things  may  be  made  smooth,  but  it  is  the  hard  and 
the  solid  only  that  can  be  polished.  Choh  Linhad  some 
of  this  hard  grit  in  his  character,  and  the  teacher,  as 
veil  as  the  missionaries,  saw,  that  he  would  not  only 
bear  polishing,  bat  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  do 
it. 

Gradually  he  won  the  respect  of  his  teacher  and  the 
missionaries.  While  most  of  the  boys  learned  to  like 
him,  others  became  jealous  and  tried  to  annoy  him  long 
after  the  rest  gave  up  teasing  him  about  the  country. 
These  accused  him  of  making  presents  to  the  teacher  to 
win  his  favor.  Choh  Lin  had  made  a  short  visit  to  Tay 
Soa  after  being  some  months  in  school,  and  brought  sev- 
eral presents  from  the  country  for  his  friends  and  the 
teacher.  Io  vain  did  Choh  Lin  deny  that  he  had  done 
this  to  gain  favors  from  the  teacher;  it  was  enough  for 
the  few  that  he  bad  given  him  presents.  The  boy  said 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  show  respect  to  their  teacher, 
and  that  was  all  his  present  was  meant  for.  The  great 
difficulty  with  these  boys  was  that  they  were  too  lazy  to 
stndy,  and  did  not  like  to  hear  Choh  Lin  praised  for 
success  and  themselves  blamed  for  not  doing  well.  More 
than  that,  they  did  not  like  to  see  the  missionaries  take 
so  much  more  notice  of  this  country  boy  than  of  them- 
selves. Their  dislike  in  time  became  almost  hate,  and 
they  were  eager  to  find  something  against  the  boy. 

One  day,  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  schoolroom, 
aome  one  behind  pushed  him  against  another  in  front. 
That  one,  Kok,  turned  angrily  and  struck  Choh  Lin, 
faying  as  be  did  so,  "  You  green  country  boy,  cannot 
you  come  out  of  school  without  trying  to  push  others 
over  ?  " 

The  blow  was  so  unexpected  that  Choh  Lin,  without 
taking  time  to  think,  struck  back  and  received  a  blow 
in  return.  This  would  have  led  to  a  fight  had  not  the 
teacher  heard  the  disturbance  and  come  to  the  door.  He 
wu  surprised  to  see  his  favorite  pupil  striking  another, 
and  sharply  rebuked  Chob  Lin.  Too  much  confused  to 
reply,  the  boy  walked  away.  This  gave  those  unfriend- 
ly to  him  an'  opportunity  to  say  unkind  things  for  the 
teacher's  ears. 

Chob  Lin  saw  that  he  had  lost  favor  with  the  teacher, 
and  feared  that  the  missionaries,  if  they  heard  of  the 
trouble,  would  send  him  away  from  school.  He  wanted 
to  explain  to  his  teacher  and  beg  him  not  to  tell  the 
missionaries,  but  dared  not.  He  resolved,  however  that 
be  would  not  strike  any  one  again,  no  matter  bow  great 
the  provocation. 

Some  time  after  this  the  teacher's  pen  and  also  some 
papers  from  his  desk  was  missing;  among  the  papers 
was  a  record  of  misbehavior  of  some  of  tbe  scholars. 
Choh  Lin  happened  to  be  absent  from  the  school  the 
day  that  the  loss  was  discovered.  All  the  other  schol- 
ars denied  having  been  to  the  teacher's  desk,  and  said 
that  they  had  seen  nothing  of  either  pen  or  papers. 
The  teacher  determined  to  find  out  if  any  one  had  takes 


the  pen  and  paper,  and  examined  the  desk  of  each  boy. 
He  found  nothing  of  the  missing  record,  but  did  find 
some  of  the  paper  and  the  pen  at  Choh  Lin'*  place,  Tbe 
teacher  was  greatly  troubled  at  this  discovery,  though 
he  said  very  little  about  it  to  the  scholars.  They,  how- 
ever, had  seen  him  take  the  pen  and  papers  from  Choh 
Lin's  desk.  Tbe  good  man  hardly  knew  whether  to  tell 
tbe  missionaries  or  to  wait  and  bave  a  talk  first  with  the 
boy.  He  waited  until  the  next  day,  determined  to  give 
Choh  Lin  a  chance  to  explain  before  telling  the  mission- 
aries. 

Choh  Lin  was  at  school  early  the  next  day,  and  tbe 
teacher  asked  bim  about  the  pen  and  papers.  When 
told  where  they  had  been  found,  the  boy  replied,  "An 
enemy  has  done  this.  I  have  not  taken  the  pen  or  tbe 
papers.  Why  should  I  ?  The  missionaries  are  good  to 
invite  me  to  their  school;  should  I  repay  them  by  steal- 
ing from  the  teacher  they  so  kindly  furnish,  and  who 
has  himself  been  so  kind  to  me  ?  More  than  that,  tbe 
Lord  in  the  Ten  Commandments  says, '  Thou  ahalt  not 
steal.'  I  am  trying  to  obey  and  serve  that  Lord;  why 
should  I,  then,  prove  myself  so  unfaithful  to  bim  ?  " 

Tbe  honest  look  of  the  boy  would  have  convinced  al- 
most any  one  but  a  Chinaman  that  Choh  Lin  was  telling 
the  truth.  Bat  tbe  teacher  was  so  used  to  the  deceitful 
ways  of  his  people,  and  knew  so  well  how  a  look  of  hon- 
esty can  be  assumed  by  them,  that  be  was  not  con- 
vinced of  the  boy1*  innocence.  "We  will  eee,"hesaid. 
"It  is  almost  time  to  begin  school;  we  will  talk  of  it 
some  other  time." 

"Please  do  not  tell  the  pastors,"  pleaded  Choh  L:n; 
"they  will  drive  me  from  the  school;  then  I  must  go 
back  to  my  native  village  to  live  again  among  tbe  hea- 
then. There  I  cannot  learn  to  read,  nor  are  there  any 
Christians  with  whom  I  may  worship.  There  is  no  Sab- 
bath there,  no  Bible,  no  God.  Please  don't  send  me 
back;  I  want  to  be  a  Christian,     I  did  not  steal." 

Tbe  kind-hearted  teacher  was  almost  convinced  of 
Chob  Lin's  honesty,  and  agreed  to  say  nothing  about 
the  matter  to  the  missionaries.  Some  of  tbe  scholars, 
knowing  where  the  pen  and  papers  had  been  found, 
were  ready  to  believe  Chob  Lin  a  thief,  though  some 
insisted  that  his  enemies  had  put  the  articles  there,  and 
they  were  ready  to  ea;  who  bad  done  it,  too. 

A  few  days  after  this  the  chapel  keeper,  who  also  took 
care  of  the  schoolroom,  overheard  some  boys  say  thai 
Choh  Lin  bad  stolen  the  teacher's  pen  and  some  papers 
and  hid  them  in  tbe  desk. 

"  What ! "  said  be,  "  Choh  Lin  stole  pen  and  paper*? 
That  cannot  be.  He  is  an  inquirer  and  don't  steal." 
When  told  the  whole  story,  the  chapel-keeper,whowaea 
great  friend  of  Choh  Lin,  said, "  I  can  tell  all  about  that. 
I  found  some  pieces  of  paper  and  a  pen  on  the  floor  oae 
night;  the  paper  was  by  a  mouse-hole;  perhaps  the 
mouse  had  carried  the  rest  into  his  bole.  I  pioked  them 
up  and  put  them  by  Choh  Lin's  seat.  1  saw  that  he  had 
no  pen,  and  thought  if  this  were  not  his  bo  would  see 
thai  the  owner  got  it.     Ibita  boy  whom  we  all  on 
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trust.     Yon  will  find  it  oat  come  day,  too,  and  be  sorry 
that  you  called  bim  a  thief  now." 

The  chapel  keeper's  explanation  wai  given  to  the 
teacher  and  to  the  scholars,  and  Cboh  Lin  was  again  in 
favor.  Even  those  who  did  not  like  him  could  find 
nothing  now  to  say  against  him.  His  kindness  and 
readiness  to  help  others  gradually  won  almost  all  of  the 
■nbolsra  ae  bis  warm  friends;  and  when  they  learned 
that  his  father  bad  once  been  rich  they  were  the  more 
ready  to  reepect  and  honor  him.  Yet  a  few  of  the  boys 
watched  him  closely,  not  so  much  to  find  fault  in  him  as 
to  keep  him  from  seeing  and  telling  of  their  faults. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  few  vices  areso  common 
in  China  as  gambling:  boys  as  well  as  men  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  it.  They  are  ready  to  try  games  of  chance 
for  almost  anything.  Some  would  probably  even  be 
willing  to  take  a  chance  or  two  at  a  cburoh  fair  if  they 
lived  in  America.  One  day  after  school  a  bey  appeared 
in  the  alreet  with  a  quantity  of  preserved  fruit.  He  had 
also  a  bamboo-cup,  or  tube  made  of  bamboo- wood,  open 
at  one  end,  the  other  closed  by  the  joint.  In  this  cup 
were  twenty  or  twenty-five  splints  of  bamboo,  project- 
ing out  of  the  cup.  These  were  numbered  on  the  ends 
which  were  hidden.  He  invited  the  school-boys  to  try 
their  fortune  for  some  of  his  fruit.  By  paying  a  single 
cub,  he  said,  they  might  get  the  value  of  five  cash  in 
fruit  if  they  drew  a  lucky  number  from  the  cup.  When 
the  boys  saw  how  much  fruit  might  be  got  for  one  cash, 
several  were  eager  to  try.  Tbe  owner,  after  shaking 
the  cupa  with  the  splints,  reached  it  out  to  the  boy  who 
gave  him  one  cash.  Tbe  boy  drew  one  of  the  splints, 
bat  the  number  was  a  wrong  one,  and  tbe  owner  of  the 
fruit  said,  "  You  will  have  to  try  again;  that  didn't 
draw  anything." 

One  of  the  other  boys  banded  a  cash,  drew  a  Btick, 
and  the  number  proved  to  be  tbe  right  one. 

"  Here  are  your  fruits,"  said  tbe  owner,  giving  him 
five  times  as  much  as  one  cash  could  buy  elsewhere. 

The  lucky  purchaser,  munching  bis  fruit  and  looking 
disdainfully  on  the  others  who  had  not  dared  to  venture, 
said, "  See  what  I  got  for  a  single  cash  !  You  boys 
might  have  fruit  in  plenty  if  you  were  not  afraid  to  try 
your  luck." 

His  Buoaese  induced  others  to  try,  and  many  calb 
flipped  quickly  into  the  pocket  of  the  fruit-seller. 
While  a  few  drew  prizes,  tbe  most  of  the  cash  were 
given  for  nothing. 

"  Why  don't  you  try  it  ? "  said  Kok  to  Cboh  Lin. 
"  Don't  yoo  like  fruit  ?  " 

"Yea,"  replied  he,  "bat  I  don't  want  to  get  it  in  that 
way." 
"  Why  not  T  "  was  asked. 
"Because  it  is  gambling,"  answered  Cboh  Lin. 
"It  isn't  gambling,"  said  one;  "it  is  only  buying  fruit 
and  taking  tbe  chances  of  getting  it." 

"His gambling," spoke  another,  "and  just  the  kind 
we  school-boys  are  forbidden  to  engage  in." 
When  the   fruit  seller  heard  that  they  were  ecbool- 


boys  belonging  to  the  foreign  school,  he  hurried  away, 
lest  the  foreigners  should  complain  to  the  mandarine  of 
his  keeping  a  fruit-gambling  stand.  He  knew  very  well 
that  it  would  take  all  of  bis  gains  to  buy  off  tbe  man- 
darins, who  would  be  glad  enough  to  arrest  a  boy  for 
promoting  gambling.  They  would  thus  seem  to  be  very 
active  in  having  tbe  laws  respected ;  and  yet  those  very 
mandarins  would  probably  join  in  gambling  with  men  if 
they  could  do  it  without  being  discovered. 

The  next  day  at  school  there  was  some  talk  among; 
the  boys  about  gambling  for  fruit,  Tbe  teacher  over- 
heard this.  At  noon  be  called  Choh  Lin  to  him  and) 
asked,  "  Were  any  of  you  boys  gambling  yesterday  t " 

Choh  Lin,  unable  to  say  no,  unwilling  to  say  yes,  not 
caring  to  tell  tales  of  tbe  others,  was  silent.  The  teach- 
er saw  this  silence,  and  understood  it  to  mean  not  only 
the  guilt  of  the  other  boys,  but  of  Choh  Lin. 

"  So  you  have  been  gambling?"  said  he.  "Do  yon 
not  know  it  is  against  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  that 
it  is  a  sin  against  tbe  Church  and  the  law  of  Qod  ?  You 
are  an  inquirer  and  wish  to  be  a  Christian.  Don't  think; 
that  you  can  be  one  and  gamble  too.  Tbe  Bible  says 
you  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon;  and  gambling  i» 
the  worst  kind  of  Mammon -worship." 

"  I  have  not  gambled,"  replied  the  boy,  "  and  do  want 
to  be  a  Christian;  I  am  trying  to  be  one  and  obey 
God." 

"  Who  of  the  boys  were  gambling  ?"  asked  the  teach- 
er, "  for  I  see  that  there  has  been  gambling  done." 

Questioned  closely,  Choh  Lin  at  last  told  all  about  tbe 
gambling,  and  he  would  not  have  been  like  the  Chinese- 
if  he  had  steadily  refused  to  tell  who  did  try  their 
chances. 

That  afternoon  tbe  teacher,  after  a  serious  talk  about 
the  crime  and  sin  of  gambling  before  the  whole  school, 
questioned  the  boys  as  to  who  had  been  engaged  in  it. 
He  asked  the  guilty  ones  ao  closely  that,  though  some  de- 
nied and  others  confessed,  all  felt  sure  be  knew  who  some 
of  tbe  guilty  ones  were,  and  some  were  certain  that  Chob 
Ltn  had  told.  The  gamblers  were  punished,  and  they 
blamed  Choh  Lin  for  it.  For  awhile  this  made  him  less 
popular,  but  the  feeling  wore  away.  Telling  tales  is 
not  despised  in  China  as  it  is  with  ub.  When  the  boys 
-were  told  how  tbe  teacher  'had  found  out,  some  asked 
Choh  Lin  why  be  did  cot  tell  a  falsehood  about  itf 
others  said  that  he  had  done  right;  and  there  the  matter 
ended. 

When  in  bis  native  village  Choh  Lin  thought  himself 
a  Christian.  He  bad  given  up  worshipping  idols  and 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  prayed  to  the  God  of  the  for- 
eigners and  kept  tbe  Sabbath  day;  so  he  thought  him- 
self as  good  a  Christian  as  anybody.  His  mother  bad 
tried  to  teach  him  that  he  and  all  others  are  sinners,  but 
since  the  Chinese  language  has  no  words  that  give  the 
Bible  idea  of  sin  and  sinners,  tbe  boy  bad  very  little 
notion  of  sin.  He  supposed  that  he  had  merely  dis- 
pleased the  foreign  God  by  choosing  Chinese  gods,  and 
now  that  he  bad  changed  gods  he  thought  all  bad  been. 
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made  right.  Yet  he  did  not  feel  satisfied.  That  first 
Sabbath  in  the  mission-chapel  had  opened  his  eyes  to 
many  things  of  which  he  had  never  thought.  He  had 
been  like  one  walking  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  in  a  dark 
night,  seeing  a  few  things  near,  but  only  darkness  be- 
yond. Then  the  moon,  rising,  showed  many  other 
things,  bat  all  dimly.  The  teaching  his  mother  had 
given  was  like  the  lantern  light,  and  tbat  of  the  chapel 
was  as  moonlight.  Choh  Lin  was  beginning  to  see 
mnch,  but  dimly.  His  mother  had  told  him  that  there 
was  only  one  God,  and  yet  that  there  was  a  Father  and 
a  Son  and  a  Holy  Spirit.  How  there  could  be  only  one, 
and  yet  three,  he  did  not  understand.  He  had  learned 
from  her  that  God  would  not  have  any  to  worship  biro 
who  served  other  gods.  Yet  he  did  not  understand  that 
God  wanted  not  outward  but  heart  worship.  Mrs.  Lee 
had  told  him  that  he  must  trust  in  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
God,  but  Choh  Lin  could  not  understand  this.  His  great 
need  was  to  know  himself — to  know  what  a  sinner  he 
was  and  how  helpless  without  an  almighty  Saviour. 
Not  less  did  he  need  to  know  God,  and  tbat  he  is  so 
pure  and  holy  that  he  cannot  accept  the  lervice  of  a 
ainner  who  does  not  approach  him  through  Christ. 

Choh  Lin  learned  rapidly  that  first  day  iu  the  chapel, 
but  still  more  did  he  learn  at  tbe  inquiry-meeting.  He 
was  beginning  to  see  the  darkness  in  which  he  had  lived. 
Now  the  light  came  more  and  more  brightly,  and  Choh 
Lin  felt  more  and  more  thankful  tbat  he  was  allowed  to 
see,  and  be  was  anxious  to  see  more.  His  prayer  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  would  show  him  bis  sins  was  answered, 
and  what  the  language  of  his  country  failed  to  tell  the 
Spirit  made  known  to  his  heart.  He  began  to  see  what 
sin  is — how  it  blinds  the  eyes  of  the  soul  and  hardens 
the  heart  and  unfits  it  to  enjoy  good.  He  saw,  too,  how 
it  stains  the  soul,  bo  that  it  is  unfit  for  God's  company 
and  service,  and  unfit  to  enjoy  and  unable  to  receive  the 
blessings  that  God  offers.  He  saw  that  the  sinful  soul 
is  not  only  bad,  but  a  place  in  which  bad  things  grow — 
that  evil  is  constantly  springing  up  there  as  weeds  in  a 
garden.  He  saw,  too,  what  Bin  bad  done  for  him  and 
made  him  do  against  God.  When  be  thought  of  the 
many  times  be  had  offended  God  and  done  the  things 
that  even  his  oirn  heart  told  him  he  ought  not  to  do,  he 
began  to  understand  what  a  sinner  he  had  been. 

He  did  not  long  need  to  pray  to  be  shown  his  sins. 
Tbey  arose  all  around  him;  quietly  as  fog  appears,  so 
they  appeared.  From  fog  they  changed  to  clouds — 
black  clouds,  loaded  with  rain  and  wind  and  thunder. 
What  if  they  should  burst  ?  Iu  a  moment  tbey  would 
overwhelm  him.  What  should  he  do?  where  could  he 
go?  Helpless,  he  was  almost  hopeless.  In  fear  and 
distress  he  prayed  for  meroy.  He  felt  the  need  of  a 
Saviour  now,  and  an  almighty  one.  Earnestly  he  pray- 
ed the  prayer  given  by  the  missionary,  to  be  shown 
Christ  as  bis  Saviour. 

That  prayer,  too,  was  answered.  It  was  daybreak 
now,  and  daylight  came  swiftly.  Full  light  shone  into 
the  soul  of  the   Chineee  boy.    The  bright  sun   rose. 


Jesus,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  sent  bis  glorious  light 
into  Choh  Lin's  soul  and,  lo!  the  dark  clouds  of  sin  van- 
ished. No  thunder-peal  nor  lightning-flash  nor  storm 
was  near;  instead,  all  was  peace  and  beauty.  How  hap- 
py Choh  Lin  was !  He  seemed  in  a  new  world.  It  was 
»  cew  sun  that  shone  over  head,  and  the  clouds  Id  the 
sky  were  more  beautiful  than  he  had  ever  seen  them, 
while  tbe  gray  rocks  of  the  hills  of  Amoy  appeared  to 
be  Bet  in  green  and  gold.  The  far-off  bills  were  tbe 
same  that  he  had  often  seen,  but  never  bad  tbey  been 
so  beautiful.  He  could  now  sit  by. the  hour  and  admire 
them.  Now  they  were  God's  bills;.  tbes«  rocks  were 
God's  rooks;  the  clouds  and  sun  were  bis  too;  and  that 
God  was  his  heavenly  Father,  the  one  who  loved  him — 
bo  loved  him  that  he  gave  hie  only-begotten  Son  to  die 
that  he  might  live.  How  delightful  tbe  thought  that 
the  great  God  loved  him  and  had  forgiven  bia  aios '. 
More  than  that,  G  jd  would  take  oare  of  him  always,  and 
after  a  while  take  him  to  live  iu  Heaven. 

Hippy  Choh  Lin!  Ha  had  found  Christ,  and  bia  soul 
was  full  of  joy.  He  bad  heard  of  tbe  love  of  God 
from  the  first  time  his  mother  had  been  to  the  chapel, 
but  not  uutU  now  did  he  understand  it.  He  had  heard 
of  men  in  China  who  had  sold  themselves  to  die  that 
they  might  get  money  to  support  their  families;  be  had 
heard  of  great  men,  too,  who  had  given  tbeir  Uvea  for 
the  good  of  the  people;  but  tbat  was  unlike  tbe  love  of 
God  in  Christ.  Those  men  died  for  their  own,  for  those 
who  loved  them,  but  Jesus  died. for  his, enemies.  Those 
were  only  men;  Jesus  was  G^d.  Tbey  died,  and  then 
did  no  more;  Josus  died,  but  tbat  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  what  he  did.  He  was  always  trying  to  save 
men.  He  seemed  never  to  grow  weary  of  waiting  and 
trying  to  save.  It  was  a  new  story  of  love,  a  wonder- 
ful story,  and  never  grew  old. 

Choh  Lin  wondered  that  others  did  not  love  to  listen 
to  it,  nor  could  be  understand  bow  the  people  could  hear 
it  again  and  again  and  not  oare  about  the  Saviour.  He 
did  not  think  tbat  the  Holy  Spirit  had  made  him  see  his 
need,  and  then  had  led  him  to  Chrirt,  and  was  now 
making  bim  see  so  much  to  love  in  the  Saviour.  People 
wbo  see  nothing  in  Jesus  to  love  often  wonder  wbv 
Christians  think  so  much  of  him.  This  is  not  because 
Christians  are  blinded,  but  because  others  are.  God's 
people  never  Bee  anything  in  Jesus  that  is  not  there,  but 
others  fail  to  know  and  love  Christ  because  they  are 
blind  and  their  hearts  are  closed  to  him.  A  blind  man 
cannot  see  beauties.no  matter  how  plain  they  are;  but 
if  he  does  not  see  them,  tbat  is  no  proof  tbat  the  beau- 
ties does  not  exist;  it  only  proves  him  blind.  We  pass 
by  strangers  every  day  without  a  thought  of  love,  yet 
when  we  become  acquainted  with  those  same  strangers 
we  may  love  them  with  all  onr  hearts.  So  people  are 
blind  to  Christ's  beauty  because  to  them  he  is  a  stranger. 
When  the  H  >ly  Spirit  opens  their  eyes  and  makes  them 
acquainted  with  Christ,  then  they  love  him  as  they  can 
love  no  other  being. 

Choh  Lin  had  now  fouud  Christ,  but  did  not  know 
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what  difficulties*  Christian  moat  meet.  When  perse- 
cuted in  Tay  Soa  for  being  a  worshipper  of  tbe  foreign- 
ers' God,  he  longed  to  be  among  Christiana.  Bat  he  did 
not  find  everything  as  pleasant  at  Amoy  as  he  had 
hoped.  He  meant  to  live  a  good  life,  but  found  that 
there  are  other  things  than  outside  persecutions  to  hin- 
der. In  school  were  many  little  trials  bard  to  bear;  so 
even  in  hie  home  and  among  his  best  friends  he  fonnd 
troubles.  Nor  were  his  troubles  all  from  without.  His 
heart  had  them.  They  seemed  to  live  and  grow  and 
multiply  there.  After  he  learned  in  the  inquiry-meet- 
ings what  he  needed,  he  thought  that  at  soon  as  he  found 
the  Saviour  all  bis  troubles  would  end.  Now  that  he 
bad  found  Christ,  he  was  perplexed  to  know  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  living  a  Christian  life  did  not 
disappear.  While  he  had  little  difficulty  with  his  stud- 
ies, be  had  all  tbe  more  with  the  other  pupils  of  tbe 
school. 

Then  there  were  troubles  in  tbe  street.  Boys  called 
him  a  green  country  boy,  a  foreigner's  child,  and  said  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  village  because  the  peo- 
ple wonld  not  have  foreigners'  children  there.  It  is  trne 
that  this  kind  of  persecution  did  not  last,  but  there  was 
a  trouble  that  did  notend,  and  that  was  in  Mb  own  heart 
Evil  thoughts  arose;  they  came  just  when  he  least  ex- 
pected them.  Poor  Cfaoh  Linl  He  began  to  believe 
himself  a  hypocrite.  He  became  at  times  wretched,  nor 
did  he  know  what  to  do.  Again  tbe  evil  thoughts  left 
him,  and  for  a  while  everything  went  well — ao  well  that 
be  became  proud  of  himself.  He  felt  that  he  was  be- 
coming very  good,  better  than  other  Christians.  Sud- 
denly there  wonld  come  a  change.  Before  he  had  time 
to  see  bis  danger  he  was  guilty  of  some  sin,  and  then 
was  as  wretched  as  he  bad  been  proud  before. 

Cbob  Lin  learned  before  long  that  his  own  evil  heart, 
aided  by  Satan,  was  tbe  cause  of  muoh  of  this  difflonlty. 
When  he  learned  bow  Pan!  was  tried  by  the  "  law  in  his 
members  "  warring  against  "  the  law  in  his  mind,"  so 
that  he  could  not  do  the  things  he  wonld,  he  learned  to 
be  more  on  his  guard.  Snowing  now  the  danger,  he 
escaped  it  far  oftener  than  before.  Although  Choh  Lin 
did  not  always  do  the  best  he  knew,  yet  be  did  try  to  do 
tight,  and  tried  hard.  Sometimes  his  evil  nature  got 
the  better  of  him,  and  then  came  sad  times  of  repenting. 
However,  he  gained  in  the  resistance  to  evil  habits  and 
temptations.  He  was  regularly  at  the  inquiry- meetings, 
and  his  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  missionaries 
showed  that  he  was  gaining  in  knowledge.  The  mis- 
sionaries did  not  yet  admit  him  to  the  membership  of 
llie  Church;  they  did  not  feel  sure  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  thought  it  safer  to  allow  him  to  wait  than  to 
become  a  member  too  soon.  The  Chinese  inquirers  learn 
to  soon  to  repeat  from  memory  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions at  tbe  inquiry-meetings  that  the  missionaries 
are  often  uncertain  whether  or  not  they  have  become 
true  Christians,  and  therefore  postpone  admitting  them 
to  the  fall  communion  of  the  Church.  This  practice  of 
deferring  admittance  to  church  membership  has  proved 


to  be  a  wise  one.  Tbe  missionaries  have  continued  it 
only  in  cases  where  it  seems  best.  Bit  these  inquirers 
are  not  regarded  as  outside  of  tbe  Church  family;  in- 
stead, they  are  at  once  taken  into  many  of  its  privileges 
and  receive  special  care  and  training. 

When  his  mother  was  received  Choh  Lin  also  wished 
to  join  the  Church;  yet,  believing  that  tbe  missionaries 
knew  best,  be  waited  patiently.  At  last  the  time  came 
when  be  was  to  be  received  into  the  communion  of  the 
Church.-  It  was  a  happy  day  to  the  young  Christian. 
He  could  now  stand  before  all  the  world  as  a  follower 
of  Christ.  Not  without  prayer  and  a  deep  feeling  of 
unworthiness  did  be  come  before  the  officers  of  the 
Church  for  the  final  elimination,  and  then  seat  himself 
among  tbe  members  to  partake  of  the  bread  and  wine. 
How  earnestly  be  listened  to  every  word  of  the  mission- 
ary! Hjw  full  of  meaning  to  him  was  that  communion 
service!  He  saw  his  Saviour  in  and  through  the  whole 
service;  it  seemed  as  if  Jesus  were  really  there  and  say- 
ing to  him,  "This  is  my  body  broken  for  yon.  This  cup 
is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for 
you."  The  eoul  of  Choh  Lin  was  communing  with  Jesus, 
and  he  enjoyed  a  feast.  As  he  went  away  it  was  not  to 
leave  tbe  communion  behind  him;  by  it  he  had  been 
drawn  nearer  the  Saviour. 

If  be  had  before  been  careful  not  to  do  anything 
wrong,  lest  be  be  kept  out  of  the  Church,  be  was  even 
morer  easeful  now  leBt  he  dishonor  the  Church  and  his 
Saviour,  That  he  did  nothing  wrong  none  will  suppose 
— be  certainly  did  fail  to  do  right  many  times — but  on 
the  whole  he  lived  a  Christian  life.  He  was  one  of  the 
youngest,  if  not  the  very  youngest,  member  of  tbe 
Church,  being  only  fifteen  years  old,  and  because  of  bis 
youth  was  the  more  closely  watched  by  Christians,  with 
a  desire  to  help  him;  and  he  was  as  closely  watched  by 
tbe  heathen,  with  a  desire  to  hinder  bim.  His  school- 
fellows were  ready  to  notice  any  wrong  he  might  do 
and  report  it  to  others.  He  had  not  an  easy  life,  yet 
found  a  strong  Arm  to  help  him  do  right,  and  a  loving 
Saviour  to  pity  and  pardon  when  he  did  wrong. 

There  came  to  Choh  Lin  a  trial  that  he  hoped  had 
been  left  at  Tay  Soa.  He  suffered  want.  His  mother, 
who  had  been  able  to  support  one  family  at  Tay  Soa 
from  her  business,  was  not  able  to  support  two,  even 
though  containing  only  the  same  persons.  It  cost  more 
to  live  at  Amoy;  she  had  the  rent  to  pay  besides,  in 
tbe  oily,  and  Choh  Lin  was  unable  to  help  by  hunting 
fuel  or  food.  Mrs.  Lee,  rather  than  let  her  mother-in- 
law  suffer,  often  went  without  food  herself.  Choh  Lin's 
wants  were  cared  for  as  well  as  she  was  able,  bat  he  was 
hungry  many  a  time.  Sometimes  be  wondered  why  the 
Lord  did  not  send  them  food  as  he  did  to  Elijah,  or 
make  an  abundanje  of  a  little  as  Christ  did;  but,' again, 
he  felt  that  when  tbe  Linl  was  ready  their  wants  would 
be  supplied. 

Chi  Lap  helped  his  mother  and  brother  a  little  in  their 
time  of  need.  His  wages  in  tbe  mission  family  were 
more  than  he  needed  to  supply  his  wants,  and  be  gladly 
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gave  them  all  he  conld  spare.  He  did  not  remain  long 
in  the  mission  family.  A  merchant  offered  him  much 
larger  wages,  and  he  accepted  the  position  after  talking 
the  matter  over  with  the  missionary.  Be  now  hired  a 
email  house  on  the  island  of  Kolongsu,  opposite  and 
near  Amoy,  where  he,  his  mother  and  brother  lived  in 
comfort.  Choh  Lin  now  conld  see  that  God  had  only 
tried  their  faith,  and  felt  that  he  could  not  be  tliankfnl 
enough  for  prosperity. 


PiUfionatu.  j&orirtif*  in  China. 

The  following  statements  respecting  the  Missionary 
Societies  are  taken  in  nearly  every  instance  from  the 
annual  reports  made  in  1885: 

The  London  Missionary  Society  entered  China  in 
1807.  At  the  present  time  it  has  at  Hong  Kong  2  or- 
darned  missionaries  and  their  wives  and  one  single 
female  missionary;  at  Canton,  2  missionaries  and  their 
wives;  at  Amoy,  5  missionaries,  three  of  whom  are  mar- 
ried; at  Shanghai,  2  missionaries,  one  of  whom  is  mar- 
ried; at  Hankow,  4  missionaries,  3  of  whom  are  married ; 
at  Wuchang,  2  missionaries;  at  Tientsin,  4  married  mis 
sionarles  and  one  single  female  missionary;  at  Peking, 
4  married  missionaries  and  2  single  female  mission- 
aries. 

The  statistics  show  25  ordained  missionaries  of  whom 
19  are  married,  and  4  single  female  missionaries;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  48  missionaries,  7  native  ordained  minis 
ters,  60  native  preachers,  3,052  chnrch  members,  33 
boys'  schools  with  1,022  scholars,  14  girls'  schools  with 
089  scholars. 

At  Tientsin,  the  medical  work  has  an  excellent  hospi- 
tal building,  the  Viceroy,  Li  Hang  Chang,  assisting 
largely  in  its  erection.  "A  number  of  Chinese  students 
of  medicine  have  been  placed  under  the  training  of  Dr. 
Mackenzie  by  the  Viceroy,  and  the  amount  paid  for  their 
instruction  more  than  suffices  to  meet  the  whole  of  the 
current  expenditure  of  the  medical  mission." 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  entered  China 
with  the  Scriptures  in  1836.  In  1685  it  reported  in 
China  13  foreign  and  81  native  colporteurs.  The  sales 
for  a  year  closing  sometime  in  1885  showed  a  total  of 
107,168  Bibles,  Testaments  and  Portions,  and  over  50,- 
000  copies  were  given  away. 

'  The  English-  Church  Missionary  Society...  entered 
China  in  1837.  It  reports  a  South  China  Mission  with 
principal  stations  at  Hong  Kong,  Canton,  Foochow  and 
Hokning;  and  a  Mid-China  Mission  with  principal 
stations  at  Ningpo,  Shao  bing,  Hangchow  and  Shanghai. 
The  statistics  of  both  missions  report  19  stations  and 
out-stations;  24  ordained  and  2  lay  European  mission- 
aries, 21  wives  of  missionaries,  10  native  clergymen,  193 
native  Christian  lay  teachers,  3,306  native  Christians 
baptized,  2,765  native  catechumens,  2,318  native  com- 
municants, 104  schools  with  2,254  scholars. 

The  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society  commenced 
work  in  China  in  1845.  It  now  has  thiee  stations.  These 
are  Tai  Yuen  Fn  in  Sbann,  Tting  Chew  Fu  in  Shantung, 
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P«i  Sa  Chew  Fa  in  Kiang  Su.  Then  are  also  62  sub* 
stations,  13  missionaries,  18  evangelists,  1,4U  members. 
The  last  report  says:  "  On  all  hands  there  are  evident 
signs  of  awakening  thought  and  interest.  Never  before 
did  the  prospects  of  Christian  work  in  North  China  ap- 
pear so  promising." 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  commenced 
work  in  China  in 
1847.  Its  missions 
are  in  the  Districts 
of  Amoy  and  Swn- 
tow,  and  on  the  is- 
lands of  Formosa 
and  Singapore.  It 
reports  23  mission- 
aries, of  whom  6  are 
medical  and,  proba- 
bly all  are  ordained 
and  married;  2  male 
and  5  single  female 
missionaries,  mak- 
ing probably  53  mis- 
sionaries. There  are 
3,103  members  re- 
ported. Of  these  49 
are  st  Singapore  and 
1,317  in  Formosa. 

The  Wesley  ana  of 
England  commenced 
work  in  China  in 
1850.  The  missions 
in  China  comprise 
two  Districts,  the 
principal  stations  be- 
ing at  Canton,  Fat- 
shan,  8hiuk-wan, 
Hong-Kong,  Wu- 
chang, Hankow  and 
Kwangohi.  The  Eu- 
ropean missionaries 
number  17,  (all  mar- 
ried we  (relieve),  and 
there  are  10  paid 
oateohiats,  18  paid 
school  teachers,  3  _ 
local  preachers,  588  hey.  won-o  kokg  t 

full     members,     84 
probationers,  23  day  schools,  600  scholars; 

Methodist  New  Connexion  commenced  work  in  China 
iu  1860.  It  has  now  seven  ordained  missionaries 
(we  understand  all  married,  making  14  mission- 
aries) 40  male  and  3  female  native  helpers,  17  local 
native  preachers,  1,144  native  members,  192  probation- 
ere,  19  sobools  with  150  scholars.  The  principal  station 
is  at  Tientsin,  and  there  are  several  circuits.  The  Train- 
ing Institute  and  the  Medical  Mission  both  at  Tieetsin 
promise  to  be  of  great  value. 
The  English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 


pel in  Foreign  Parts  entered  China  in  1802.  It  has  now 
a  station  at  Peking  and  one  at  Chefoo.  Only  the  one 
at  Peking  reports  the  membership,  giving  this  as  139,  but 
the  communicants  only  number  38.  There  is  one  mis- 
sonary  and  his  wife  at  Peking  and  two  missionaries  and 
tbeir  wives  at  Chefoo. 

The  China  Inland  Mission  entered  China  in  1862.  It 
had  in  China  last 
May  31  stations  in 
14  provinces.  It  re- 
ported Jan.  1st, 
1886,  that  it  had  182 
missionaries,  and 
103  native  assist- 
ants. A  report  from 
most  of  the  stations 
made  in  1885  gave 
957  communicants, 
bat  a  full  report 
would  probably  give 
1200.  There  are  45 
organized  ohnrches, 
4  hospitals,  and  15 
schools. 

The  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  of 
Scotland  commenc- 
ed its  mission  in 
China  in  1863.  It  has 
now  stations  at  Che- 
foo, New-chwang, 
and  Monkden  with 

4  out-station*,  5  or- 
dained and  2  medi- 
cal missionaries,  7 
wives  o.f.  missiona- 
ries, 1  single  female 
missionary,  12  cate- 
ohists  or  evangelists, 

5  native  teachers, 
306  communicants. 

The  National  Bi- 
ble Society  of  Scot- 
land sent  its  agents 
into  China  in  186J. 

OTRBT4NT  EPISCOPAL  CHINA  MISSION.  They      haVC      HOW     5 

European  agents 
with  32  native  colportors.  In  1884  they  circulated  in 
China  73,789  Bibles,  Testaments  and  Portions,  in  1885 
over  106,000.  They  have  lately  published  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  easy  Wen-li;  it  having  been  translated  by 
Rev.  Griffith  John  of  Hankow. 

The  English  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Educa- 
tion in  the  East  commenced  work  in  China  in  1364.  It 
has  now-one  missionary  at  Ningpo,  and  anotherat  Hong- 
Kong. 

The  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  of  England  com- 
menced work  in  China  in  1868.     It  has  two  mission 
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stations  in  Ningpo  and  one  at  Wtnthow,  with  3  itiner- 
ant preachers,  10  local  preachers,  397  church  members, 
48  probationers,  4  chapels,  4  Sunday  schools  with  .5 
members.  At  Wtnchow  the  mission  premises  were  de- 
stroy id  in  a  riot,  bat  the  Chinese  government  compen- 
sated the  mission  for  the  loss. 

The  Irish  Pre*byterian  Church  tntcrtd  China  in 
1869.  It  has  two  missionaries  and  their  wives  at 
£ewchwang.  The  last  annual  report  we  have  seen  gave 
the  membership  as  26,  but  as  we  see  baptisms  of  24  per 
sons  recorded  in  1885  the  membership  moat  be  at  least  50. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  commenced  its  mission  in 
China  in  1678.  It  has  a  station  at  Ichang  with  2  mis- 
sionaries and  their  wives  and  22  native  communicants,  of 
whom  19  are  male  and  3  are  female.  There  are  40  child- 
ren enrolled  in  the  mission  school,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  30. 

The  Moravians  commenced  mission  work  in  Thibet  in 
1853.  They  established  the  station  at  Kyelang  in  1856, 
at  Poo  En  1865,  and  at  Leh  in  1885.  They  report  7  mis- 
sionary agents  and  13  communicants. 

The  report  of  the  American  Societies  is  as  follows: — 

The  American  Board  commenced  work  in  China  in 
1 830.  It  has  now  four  missions.  The  Fooohow  mission 
established  in  1847  haa  three  stations,  21  dut- stations, 
14  churches  with  284  members,  15  missionaries  of  whom 
9  are  female.  The  North  China  mission  has  its  centre 
at  Peking,  which  was  occupied  in  1864.  It  has  8  sta- 
tions, 26  on t- stations,  7  churches  with  869  members,  44 
missionaries  of  whom  26  are  females.  The  Shame  mis- 
sion was  established  in  1862  in  the  inland  province  of 
Shanae.  It  has  5  ordained  missionaries,  one  physician, 
and  5  female  missionaries.  The  Hong-Kong  mission 
wa&.  established  in  1883.  It  haa  one  missionary  and  two 
churches  with  32  members. 

The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  entered 
China  in  1834.  Its  last  report  gives  the  following  sta- 
tistics: Stations  at  Ningpo,  Swatow,  Shaohing,  Mun- 
ken-Liang  and  Kinwba  with  55  oat-stations,  9  male  and 
16  female  missionaries,  6  ordained  and  47  uuordained 
native  preachers,  25  Bible  women,  and  9  other  native 
helpers,  1,311  members. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  commenced  its  Chinese  mission  in  1835.  It  re- 
ports 11  male  and  12  female  foreign  missionaries,  16 
native  ordained  clerymen,  59  other  native  helpers.  The 
42  native  teachers  are  "  mostly  Christians."  The  native 
communicants  number  298  and  there  are  665  day 
scholars  and  145  boarding  scholars. 

The  American  Presbyterian  Church,  (North),  com- 
menced its  China  mission  in  1844.  It  has  now  stations 
at  Canton,  Shanghai,  Ningpo,  Hangohow,  Suchow,  Nan- 
king, Tangchow,  Chefoo,  Ptkitig,  Chenanfou,  and  Wei 
I  lien.  There  are  36  male  and  43  female  foreign  mission- 
aries. Of  the  female  missionaries  11  are  unmarried. 
The  native  helpers,  of  whom  17  are  pastors,  number  181, 
There  are  3,777  communicant*,  and  2,139 pupils  in  the 
training,  boarding,  and  day  schools. 


The  American  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  commenced 
its  China  mission  in  1644.  It  has  its  headquarters  at 
Amoy  with  4  ordained  missionaries  and  5  female  mis- 
sionaries, two  of  the  latter  being  single.  It  has  also  3 
native  pastors,  17  other  native  preachers,  1  theological 
school  with  8  students,  1  woman's  school,  1  girls'  school 
with  83  pupils,  776  members. 

The  American  Southern  Baptist  Convention  com- 
menced work  in  China  in  1847.  Its  missions  are  at 
Shanghai,  Canton,  Macao,  Soochow,  Chinkiang,  Tang- 
chow, Whang  Ham,  and  Kwin  San.  It  reported  last 
May  66  missionaries  and  645  members,  but  neglects)  to 
give  other  items.  In  November,  1886,  it  reported  1-' 
male  and  14  female  foreign  missionaries,  6  of  the  latter 
being  single,  and  30  native  assistants. 

The  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Missionary  Society  entered 
China  in  1847.  It  has  at  Shanghai  one  ordained  mis- 
sionary and  bis  wife,  on*  female  medical  missionary,  1 
native  medical  assistant,  3  native  teachers  and  1  regular 
and  1  occasional  native  preacher.  Sixteen  members  are 
reported.     2  day  schools  have  101  scholars. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcn,(Nortb),  commenced 
work  in  China  in  1847.  It  has  now  in  China  23  male 
and  32  female  missionaries  and  2,388  full  members. 
We  give  elsewhere  a  fuller  statement. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  (South),  commenced 
its  China  mission  in  1848.  It  reported  last  May  12  male 
missionaries,  10  of  whom  are  married,  9  single  female 
missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Society,  3  native  preachers, 
14  other  native  helpers,  163  members,  14  Sunday-schools, 
with  478  scholars,  11  boys' schools  with  451  pupils,  11 
girls'  schools  with  221  pupils. 

The  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society  commenced 
its  China  mission  in  1859.  It  has  at  Shanghai  a  board- 
ing school  and  a  hospital  with  four  missionaries,  one  of 
whom  is  a  medical  missionary.  The  hoarding  school 
averages  50  pupils,  and  a  Sunday-school  is  held  with  1 50 
pupils. 

The  American  Presbyterian  Cburob,  (South),  com- 
menoed its  China  mission  in  1807.  It  reported  last  year 
stations  at  Hangchow,  Suchow  and  Chinkiang,  with  65 
communicants,  and  160  pupils  in  the  Sunday-school. 
There  are  8  male  and  9  female  missionaries,  3  of  the  lat- 
ter being  single.  The  girls'  boarding  school  at  Hang- 
chow has  40  pupils,  and  3  day  schools  at  Suchow  report 
50  pupils.    There  are  also  5  native  preachers. 

The  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church  commenced  work 
in  China  in  1874.  Its  mission  is  in  Formosa  with  two 
ordained  missionaries  and  their  wives.  Chapels  have 
been  built  in  35  places,  and  a  native  preacher  is  labor- 
ing in  each.  There  are  26  students  in  the  college  and 
37  girls  in  the  school  at  Tamsui.  In  1684  were  report- 
ed 1,128  communicants,  of  whom  662  were  baptized  the 
previous  year.  There  were  reported  the  baptism  of 
1,000  more  early  in  1385,  giving  a  membership  of 
2,228. 

The  American  Bible  Society  sent  its  agents  into 
China  in  1P76.  It  reported  last  May  that  during  1884 
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it  distributed  through  its  colportors  and  the  missions 
578  Bible*,  7,500  Testaments,  315,024  Portions.  It  has 
one  superintendent  and  9  agents  and  colportors  from 
America,  and  48  native  colportors  in  its  service,  and  has 
also  operated  largely  through  missionaries  in  the  differ- 
ent missions. 

The  Continental  Societies: — 

The  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  with  its  headquarters 
at  Barmen,  Germany,  reports  in  China,  3  ordaioed  mis- 
sionaries and  their  wives,  6  native  helpers,  67  native 
communicants  and  78  native  pupils. 

The  Berlin  Society  reports  in  China  5  ordained  mis- 
sionaries and  their  wives,  37  native  helpers,  and  119 
communicants. 

The  Land's  Society  with  headquarters  at  MonBteras, 
Sweden,   has    a    mission    in   China,  but  we  have 
statistics. 

The  Ladies'  Union  for  Missionary  Work  in  China 
with  headquarters  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  supports  34 
children  in  the  Basel  mission  school  in  Hong-Kong. 

The  summary  of  the  missionaries,  Dative  helpers,  and 
communicants  is  as  follows: 

AMBBiuir  MiisionsriM.  Nstive 
aocisTiBH.  Mule.  F<male.  Htlpers. 
Amer.can  Board. .  31  41  61 
B.DUM ML*  Una.  9  16  87 
frutcaUM  i,pii..  )i  ,y  75 
Presbyterian  (N. )  36  43  161 
Keloracd  (Duicb)  4  5  20 
Suuumuu  Usnliii.  la  14  8" 
m-'V'h  Da;  liapual  1  a  6 
Mrthodul  KpiB. . .  Bd  it  236 
Meta.  Epu  (bouuij  1*  iu  17 
Wom«n»  Union..  —  4  — 
PretbytoiBii  (Soj.  8  V  5 
Uanaulaa  Pnss. ...  a  a  35 
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The  total  number  of  missionaries  at  the  close  of  1884 
as  reported  by  the  "Chinese  Recorder"  was  410  nun, 
307  married  women,  134  singte  women — Total  857.  Our 
present  estimate  made  in  some  cases  at  the  close  of  1885, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  Inland  Mission,  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  and  in  other  oases  earlier 
in  1885  give  us  a  total  of  898  missionaries  including 
wives  of  missionaries. 


$trtho4iflt  tfptttopul  SUtfUui  is  «hlaa. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  commenced  its  mis- 
sions in  China  in  1B47.  Rev.  J.  D.  Collins  and  Rev. 
M.  C.  White  and  wife  were  its  first  missionaries.  Rev. 
H.  Hickook  and  wife  and  Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay  reinforced1 
the  mission  in  1848.  The  first  baptism  took  place  in 
July,  1867.  The  next  year  thirteen  adults  were  bap- 
tized. 

In  1869  the  work  in  China  was  divided  into  three 
missions — Foochow,  Central  China,  and  North  China. 
In  1681  the  West  China  Mission  was  formed. 

FOOCHOW    MISSION. 

Foochow  is  a  walled  city  on  the  north  tide  of  the 
river  Min,  about  thirty  miles  from  its  month.  It  has 
thiokly  populated  suburbs.  The  mission  work  was 
commenced  here  in  1847  and  it  has  ever  since  remained 
the  headquarters  of  an  extensive  work  in  adjacent  town* 
and  villages.  A  Theological  School  and  an  Anglo  Chi- 
nese College  have  been  established.  The  Mission  was 
organised  into  a  Conference  in  187". 

The  Rev.  F.  Oblinger  is  principal  of  the  Biblical  In- 
stitute; Rev.  N.  J.  Plnmb  in  charge  of  the  Printing 
Office  and  of  the"Fukieu  Church  Gazette;"  Rev.  G. 
B.  Smyth  president  of  the  Anglo  Chinese  College  and 
of  the  Boys'  High  School.  Miss  C.  A.  Corey,  m.  d.,  ha* 
charge  of  the  Medical  Work  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  and  Miss  C.  I.  Jewell,  and  Miss  L. 
M.  Fisher  are  in  charge  of  the  Woman's  and  Girls' 
School.  The  English  Service  is  superintended  by  Rev. 
J.  H.  Worley. 

There  are  five  districts  and  at  the  Conference  held 
Oct.  16,  1885,  the  following  appointments  were  made: 

.PoocAow  District. — Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox,  Missionary 
in  charge;  Hu  Sing  Mi,  Presiding  Elder, 

Hok-chiang  District. — Rev.  F.  Oblioger,  Missionary 
in  charge;  Tek  Ing  Ewang,  P.  E. 

ffing-hwa  District. — Rev.  N.  J.  Plumb,  Missionary 

eharge;  Hu  Po  Mi,  P.  E. 

Ku-chtng  District — Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox,  Missionary  in 
charge;  Chiong  Taik  Lioug,  P.  E. 

Yong-ping  District. — Rev.  J.  H.  Worley,  Missionary 
in  charge;  SiaSekOng,  P.  E. 

Ingchung  District — Rev.   N.  J.  Plumb,  Missionary 

charge;  Hwong  Pan  Sing,  P.  E. 

Rev.  N.  Sites,  a  member  of  the  Mission,  has  lately  left 
the  United  States,  returning  to  China.  The  Rev.  F. 
Ohlinger  expected  to  leave  for  the  United  States  early 
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From  the  reports  of  the  work  of  the  put  year  we 
gather  the  following: 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  funds  and  accommodations  some 
•of  the  young  men  who  desired  to  enter  the  Biblical  In- 
stitute could  not  do  so. 

The  Anglo-Chinese  College  has  bad  over  forty  stu- 
dents. These  were  divided  into  fonr  classes,  the  highest 
t>eing  a  college  class,  and  studying  Loomis's  Higher  Al- 
gebra, Loomis's  Geometry,  History,  etc.  There  are  but 
two  teachers,  Rev.  G.  B.  Smyth  and  wife.  They  are 
much  crowded  for  room  and  also  need  proper  appliances 
for  teaching. 

The  Poochow  District  has  been  favored  with  a  num- 
ber of  revivals.  The  Hok  ofaiang  District  reports  genu- 
ine growth,  spiritually  and  materially.  The  year  on  the 
Hing-hwa  DUtrht  has  been  a  pleasant  and  successful 
one,  with  an  increase  of  33  members.  The  woman's 
school  has  in  it  fifteen  women  gathered  from  all  over 
the  district  for  study.  They  show  much  earnestness  in 
their  desire  to  be  useful,  going  oat  frequently  to  teach 
the  heathen  about  them  the  way  of  life.  Nowhere  has 
the  work  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
borne  more  abundant  and  satisfactory  fruit  than  on  the 
Kn-obcng  District,  and  all  the  circuits  are  in  a  good 
growing  condition.  The  work  of  the  Ing-chnng  District 
is  all  comparatively  new,  with  few  members,  widely  sep- 
arated appointments  in  a  rough,  mountainous  region, 
and  the  progress  has  been  slow.  There  has  been  a 
gradual  advance  on  the  Yoog-ping  District  during  the 
year  and  the  people  are  looking  with  more  favor  on  the 
new  doctrine. 

The  statistics  reported  show  6  foreign  missionaries, 
five  assistant  missionaries,  3  foreign  missionaries  of  the 
'Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  25  native  work- 
ers of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  40 
native  ordained  preachers,  S3  native  unordained 
preachers,  24  native  teachers,  7  foreign,  teachers,  7  .other 
helpers,  1,869  members,  887  probationers.*' The  Sabbath4 
schools  number  50,  with  1,432  pupils.  Daring  the  past 
year  90  were  received  into  full  membership  and  40  on 
probation. 

CENTRAL  cm  MA   Mission. 

The  Central  China  Mission  has  its  headquarters  at 
Kiukiang,  a  oity  on  the  Yangtse,  about  five  hundred 
miles  from  Shanghai.  The  residence  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, Rev.  V.  C.  Hart,  is  at  Nanking. 

At  Kiukiang  are  Rev.  J.  R.  Hykes  and  wife,  Rev.  C. 
F.  Kapfer  and  wife,  Rev.  T.  H.  Worley  and  wife;  at 
Nanking,  Rev.  V.  C.  Hart,  Rev.  R  C.  Beebe,  m  d.,  and 
wife;  at  Wuhu,  Rev.  James  Jaokson  and  wife;  at  Cbin- 
kiang,  Rev.  W.  C.  Longdon  and  wife,  Rev.  G.  W. 
Wocdall  and  wife,  Miss  Mary  C.  Robinson  and  Miss 
Lucy  E.  Hoag,  m.d.    Mrs.  V.  C.  Hart  is  now  in  Canada. 

The  increase  in  membership  the  past  year  has  been 
near  100.  The  statistics  report  7  foreign  missionaries,  6 
assistant  missionaries,  2  missionaries  and  2  native  .work- 
ers of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  9  native 
ordained  and  3  native  unordained  preachers,  20  native 


teachers,  9  other  helpers,  174  members,  150  probationer!, 
1  theological  school  with  6  pupils,  2  high  schools  with 
78  scholars,  18  day  schools  with  297  scholars,  8  Sunday- 
schools  with  410  scholars. 

The  Philander  Smith  Hospital  at  Nanking  is  a  most 
excellent  building  with  ample  accommodations  for 
eighty  patients,  a  large  chapel,  and  a  dwelling-house.  It 
is  two  stories,  with  a  frontage  of  172  feet.  It  makes  so 
imposing  appearance  and  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  the 
Chinese. 

At  Kiukiang  is  Fowler  University,  in  charge  of  Rev. 
C.  F.  Kupfer.  It  has  met  with  favor  from  the  Chinese 
and  needs  additional  teachers. 

At  Wahn  has  been  completed  a  new  girls'  boarding- 
school  building,  erected  by  fands  provided  by  tbe 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  The  ordinary 
preaching  of  the  word  has  been  listened  to  with  great 
attention. 

At  Cbinkiang '.property  has  lately. been    purchased  ., 
which,,  with  some  change,  will  give  an  excellent  ohapel. 
Better  accomodation  Is  needed  by  tbe  Girls'  Boarding 
School. 

SOUTH  CHINA   MISSION. 

The  North  China  Mission  has  its  principal  stations  at 
Peking  and  Tientsin.  The  mission  was  commenced  it 
Peking  in  1869  and  at  Tientsin  in  1872. 

The  Missionaries  at  Peking  are  Rev  H.  H.  Lowry 
and  wife,  Rev.  L.  W.  Piloher,  Rev.  James  H.  Pyke  and 
wife,  Rev.  W.  T.  Hobart  and  wife,  Rev.  M.  L.  Tafl  and 
wife,  Miss  Annie  B.  Sears,  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Jewell. 

The  Missionaries  at  Tientsin  are  Rev.  G.  R.  Davis  sod 
wife,  Rev.  W.  F.  Walker  and  wife,  Miss  Elizabeth  U. 
Yates,  and  Miss  Anna  Gloss,  m.  d. 

In  the  United  States,  but  belonging  to  the  Mission,  are 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Piloher,  and  Miss  Clara  M.  Coshmaa. 

The  last  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Tientsin  Sept.  ID, 
1 885,  Superintendent  Lowry  presiding.  The  report*  made 
showed  that  "the  war  had  been  felt  in  its  effects  on  the 
work.  Enquirers  hsd  been  discouraged  by  fear  and  driven 
away  by  rumors  and  threats.  Bat  few  of  the  converts 
had  renounced  their  faith.  The  native  ministry  are 
growing  in  grace,  and  attaining  a  juster  realization  of 
their  duties  and  work. 

The  assessment  for  missions  was  1150.  The  collections 
amounted  to  t394.  Tbey  were  not  restrained  by  tbe 
million  line.  One  preacher  receives  from  the  Mission- 
ary Society  |84  per  annum  and  contributed  of  this  19.30 
for  missions.  The  collection  gave  a  per  eentage  of  55. 
7  cents  a  member.  A  resolution  was  adopted  asking 
each  preacher  in  charge  to  present  the  subject  of  self- 
support  to  his  people,  to  be  followed  up  by  the  presiding 
elder  In  the  quarterly  Conference. 

In  a  number  of  tbe  ontstation*,  day  schools  have  been 
in  operation,  where  the  children  of  Christian  families, 
and  such  others  as  cared  to,  could  obtain  an  elementary 
training  in  Bible  truth..  In  Peking  two  boarding  achooli, 
one  for  boys,  and  the  other  for  girls,  are  organised 
to  give  a  thorough  course  in  Christian  thought,  with  an 
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insight  to  Western  sciences,  and  a  fair  proficiency  in 
Chinese  classics.  These  two  schools  have  had  nearly 
eighty  pnpils  in  them  daring  the  last  year,  and  the  an- 
nual examination  was  very  satisfactory.  A  Training 
School,  with  a  three  years1  course  of  study,  is  organised 
for  the  benefit  of  young  men  desiring  to  enter  the  min- 
istry. 

In  the  Boarding  School  at  Poking  seventeen  of  the  girls 
were  converted  daring  the  past  year.  The  weekly  pray- 
er meetings  of  the  girls  have  been  led  most  frequently  by 
the  older  girls  in  tarn.  The  day  school  in  the  Tartar 
pity  has  averaged  ten  pupils.  The  Woman's  Training 
school  at  Tientsin  has  had  twelve  pupils.  The  Woman's 
Medical  Mission  at  Tientsin  has.  been  very  successful. 

It  was  resolved  at  the  annual  meeting  that  to  the 
Hoarding  School  at  Peking  shall  be  annexed  a  School 
for  the  children  of  missionaries  and  other  foreigners  re- 
siding in  North  China  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments can  be  made,  and  the  school  shall  be  called  Wiley 
Institute. 

At  Peking  the  Boys'  Bearding  School  has  bad  35  pu- 
pils and  the  Training  School  one  pupil.  A  most  excel- 
lent religions  influence  has  pervaded  the  Boarding  Sohool 
and  several  have  been  converted.  "  The  school  is  decid- 
edly Christian,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  boy  to  re- 
main long  within  its  walls  without  being  impressed  with 
its  spirit  and  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity." 

The  statistics  reported  6  foreign  and  6  assistant  mis- 
sionaries, 4  foreign  missionaries  and  6  native  workers  of 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  2  native  or- 
dained and  10  native  anordained  preachers,  4  native 
teachers,  15  other  helpers,  359  members,  169  probation- 
ers, 1  theological  school  with  10  students,  2  high  schools 
with  77  pnpils,  3  day  schools  with  40  scholars. 

WEST  CHINA    MISSION. 

The  headquarters  of  the  West  China  Mission  are  at 
Chun-king.  Here  are  Rev.  F.  D.  Gamewell  and  wife, 
Rev.  Spencer  Lewis  and  wife,  Rev.  Q.  B.  Crews,  m.  d. 
and  wife,  Miss  Frances  Wheeler  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Howe. 

There  are  also  2  native  anordained  preachers,  3  native 
teachers,  6  members,  16  probationers,  S  day  schools  with 
64  scholars,  1  boarding  school  with  38  pupils,  1  Sunday 
school  with  94  scholars,  an  orphanage  with  16  pupils. 

The  Gospel  has  been  preached  in  Chun-king  every 
Sabbath  during  the  past  year,  and  daily  in  the  street 
ebapel  daring  most  of  the  year.  Some  visits  were  made 
to  neighboring  villages,  where  usually  the  missionaries 
met  with  a  rough  reception,  and  were  sometimes  pelted 
with  mud  and  dirt. 

In  the  dispensary  from  O  jtober  1,188',  to  October  27, 
1885,  there  were  1,325  patients  treated. 

woman's  foreign  missionary  society. 

The  names  of  the  single  ladies  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going report  and  Mrs.  Jewell  are  missionaries  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  .Id  addition  to 
what  has  been  said  the  following  has  been  reported:  The 


school  at  Fooobow  has  bad  a  prosperous  year,  there  being 
an  increase  both  in  numbers  and  spirituality.  The  med- 
ical work  has  suffered  some  embarrasments,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Dr.  Trash,  and  the  demands  have  been  very 
great  upon  Dr.  Corey.  At  Chun-king  40  pupils 
have  been  in  the  sohool  during  the  year,  and  made  fair 
progress.  Three  of  the  girls  have  been  converted.  At 
Peking  has  been  made  the  beginning  of  an  industrial  de- 
partment. The  training  school  at  Tientsin  gives  promise 
of  great  usefulness. 

The  following  Missionaries  have  been  sent  to  China,' 
The  date  before  the  name  shows  the  time  they  entered 
the  mission.  The  date  after  the  name  shows  the  time 
they  left  the  mission. 

1817     Jndson  Dwight  Collins,  1851 

1847     Moses  C.  White,  1854 

1847  Mrs.  Jane  Isabel  White,  1848* 

1848  Henry  Hickok,  1849 
1848  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hickok,  1849 
1848    Robert  Samuel  Maclay,  1872 

1850  Miss  Henrietta  C.  Sparry,  (Mrs.  Maclay),     1872 

1851  Isaac  W.  Wiley,  m.d.,  1864 
J851  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Wiley,  1853* 
1851  James  Colder,  1854 
1851  Mrs.  E.  C.  Colder,  1864 
185L  Miss  M.  Seely,  (Mrs.  White),  1654 
1855  Erastos  Wentworth,  1862 
1855  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Wentworth,  1855* 
1855  Otis  Gibson,  1865 
1855  Mrs.  Eliza  C.  Gibson,  1865 
1859  Stephen  L.  Baldwin,  1883 
185S  Miss  Nellie  M.  Baldwin,  1861f 
1859  Miss  Beulah  Woolston,  1885 
1859  Miss  Sarah  H.  Woolston,  1885 
1859  Miss  Pbtebe  E.  Potter,  (Mrs.  Wentworth),  1 802 
1859     Carlos  R.  Martin,  1864* 

1859  Mrs.  Mary  E.  A.  Martin,  1865 

1861  Nathan  Sites,  Foochcw 

1661  Mrs.  S.  Moore  Sites,  In  United  States 

1862  Stephen  L.  Binckley,  1664 
1862    Mrs,  Elizabeth  R  Binckley,                           1864 

1662  Mrs.  Ettie  E.  Baldwin,  1883 
)  665  Virgil  C.  Hart,  Peking 
1805  Mrs.  J.  Add ie  Hart  In  Canada 
1865    Lucius  N.  Wheeler,  1873 

1865  Mrs.  MmtE.  Wheeler,  1873 

1866  Elbert  S.  Todd,  1808 

1860  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Todd,  1868    . 

1867  Hiram  II.  Lowry,  Peking 
1867    Mrs.  Parthia  N.  Lowrv,  " 
1870    Franklin  Ohlinger,     '                               Foochow 
1870    Nathan  J.  Plumb,                                           " 
1870    John  Ing,                                                         1874 
1870    Mrs,  Lncy  E.  H.  Ing,                                      1674 
1870    Henry  H.  Hall,                                                1876 
1870    George  R.  Davis,                                        Tientsin 

1870  Leander  W.  Piloher,  Peking 

1871  Miss  Maria  Brown,  (Mrs.  Davis),  Tientsin 
1 87 1  Miss  Mary  Q.  Porter,  (Mrs.  Gamewell),  Chunking 
1873  B.  E.  Edgell,  1675 
1873  Mrs.  B.  E.  Edgell,  1875 
1873  Andrew  Suit  matter,  I860 
1873  John  R.  Hykes,  Kiukiang 
1873  Albert  J.  Cook,  1879 
1873  Miss  Lucy  II  Iloag,  m.d.,  Chinkiaog 
1873    Miss  Gertrude  Howe, Chunking 

•  Died  in  the  flelJ.    *"  DfcdVst*, ,  ,c6  oy  G( 
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1873  Svlvanos  D.  Harris, 

1873  Miss  T.  L.  Harris, 

1678  Wilbur  Fisk  Walker, 

1 873  Mra.  W.  F.  Walker, 

1873  James  H.  Pyke, 

1873  Sire.  B.  G.  Pyke, 

1873  Miss  Julia  F.  Walling,  (Mra. 

1873  Miss  I.  L.  Combs,  m.d.,  (Mrs 

1874  Miss  Sigourney  Trask,  h.d., 
1B74  Miss  Lottie  Mason,  m.d., 
1874  D.  W.  Chandler, 

1874  Mra.  Mary  E.  Chandler, 

1874  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hall, 

1874  W.  E.  Tarbell,  m.d., 

1874  Mrs.  W.  E.  Tarbell, 

1875  Miss  L.  A.  Campbell,  m.d., 

1876  Mrs.  Bertha  Ohtinger, 

1877  Miss  Leonora  Howard,  m.d., 

1877  Wm.  G.  Benton, 

1878  Mrs.  M.  H.  Piloher, 

1878  Miss  Julia  E.  Sparr,  w.i>., 
1379  Miss  Delia  E.  Howe, 

1879  Miss  K'C.  Bashnell,  h.d., 

1 879  Miss  Clara  M.  Cnsbman, 

1880  MarouB  L.  Taf t, 
1880  Thomas  C.  Carter, 
1880  Mra-T.  C.  Carter, 
(880  Oscar  W.  WilUts, 

1880  Mrs.  O.  WilUts, 

1881  Mrs.  Hykes, 

1881  Frank  D.  Game  well, 

1880  Miss  Ella  Gilchrist,  m.d., 

1881  Miss  Annie  B.  Sears, 

1881  Miss  Elizabeth  U.  Yates, 

1 882  George  B.  Smyth, 
1882  J.  L.  Taylor,  m.d., 
1882  Mrs.  J.  L.  Taylor, 
1882  Charles  F.  Kupfer, 
1882  Mrs.  L.  E.  Kupfer 
1882  Myron  C.  Wilcox, 
1S82  Mrs.  M.  C.  Wilcox. 
1882  George  W.  Woodall, 
1882  Mrs.G.  W.WoodaU, 
1882  James  H.  Worley. 
1882  Mrs.  J.  H.  Worley, 
1882  Thomas  H.  Worley, 
1882  Mrs.  T.  H.  Worley, 
1882  George  R.  Davis, 
1882  Mrs.  F,  D.  Gamewell, 
1882  William  F.  Hobart, 

•  1882  Mrs.  E.  M.  Hobart, 

1882  Miss  L.  E.  Akers,  m.d., 

1883  James  Jackson, 
1883  Mra.  James  Jackson, 
1883  Mra.  M.  L.  Taft, 
1883  Mrs.  C.  M.  Jewell, 
1883  Spencer  Lewis, 
1883  Mrs.  Spencer  Lewis, 
1883  George  B.  Crews,  m.l>., 
1883  Mrs.G.  B.  Crews, 

]  883  Miss  Frances  I.  Wheeler, 

1883  Miss  Mary  C.  Robinson, 

1884  Robert  C.  Beebe,  m.d., 
1SB4  Mrs.  R.  C.  Baebe, 
1884  W.  C.  Longden, 
1884  Mrs.  W.  C.  L>ngden, 
1884  Joel  A.  Smith, 

1884  Mra.  J.  A.  Smith, 

1884  Miss  C.  A.  Corey,  m.d., 
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1874 
1874 

Tientsin 

Peking 

Plumb),     Fooohow 

.  Strit matter)   1880 


1883 
1883 
1876 
1875 
1B75 
1878* 
Fooohow 
1885 
1878 
In  United  States 
1885 


In  United  States 
Peking 


1883 
Kiukiang 
Chunking 

1883 

Peking 

Id  United  States 

Foochow 

1883 

1883 
Kiukiang 

Fooohow 

Chinkiang 
Foochow 
Kiukiang 

Tientsin 

Chucking 
Peking 

1886 
Wnhn 

Peking 

Chunking 

Nanking 

Chunking 
Chinking 
Nanking 

Chinkiang 

1886 

1885* 

Foochow 


1884     MtseL.  M.  Fisber, 

1884  Miss  C.  I.  Jewell, 

1885  Miss  Anna  Gloss,  m.d. 


Foochow 
Foochow 
Tientsin 


*  Died  in  the  field. 


A  Correction  Respecting  Tissual*. 
Deie  Editor:  On  page  437  of  the  October  iasue  of 
Gospel  is  All  L*nds,  the   following  paragraph  ap- 
pears: 

"Tasmania  is  a  beautiful  country  but  has  a  dreadful 
people.  In  1 804  England  made  it  a  penal  colony,  aod 
missionary  work  is  largely  among  these  convicts  and 
their  children.    Ten  societies  have  missions  there." 

This  may  have  been  a  fairly  accurate  description  of 
Van  Dieman's  Land  fifty  years  ago,  bat  it  gives  an  en- 
tirely wrong  view  of  the  actual  state  of  society  in  Tan 
mania  at  the  present  time.  I  take  the  liberty  therefore 
of  calling  your  attention  to  the  matter  in  the  hope  that 
in  the  interest  of  truth  you  will  as  early  as  possible  dis- 
abuse the  minds  of  your  readers  of  any  erroneous  ici 
pressione  conveyed  by  the  above  extract.  My  father 
and  grandfather  were  both  Wealeyan  Missionaries  and 
labored  variously  in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  the 
Islands.  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  the  Colonies  having 
but  recently  arrived  here.  I  think  therefore  yon  will 
concede  that  I  ought  to  know  something  about  colonial 
affairs. 

We  seldom  find  that  cultured  Europeans  traveling 
through  Australia  ever  refer  to  the  subject  alluded  to 
simply  because  there  is  nothing  to  call  it  to  mind. 
There  is  no  more  cause  for  regarding  the  Colonies  a* 
penal  settlements  than  for  the  uninformed  in  Europe  to 
look  upon  America  as  an  asylum  for  their  outlaws,  or 
for  the  prejudice  that  even  now  exists  in  the  minds  of 
many  good  people  in  the  Colonies  against  Californiaa 
society  on  account  of  the  stories  of  its  early  days. 

We  are  all  British  communities  oat  there  whose  loy- 
alty to  onr  Queen  and  mother  country  is  now  a  matter 
of  history,  and  Tasmania  is  as  English  as  any  of  the 
others.  Many  of  its  old  families  are  considered  among 
the  best  out  of  England,  and  its  women  are  noted  for 
their  Anglo-Saxon  beauty. 

It  has  a  responsible  Government  under  a  Governor 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  Its  educational  establish- 
ments are  the  most  efficient  of  the  kind  and  endowed 
on  a  liberal  scale  with  public  and  private  funds.  Young 
Tasmanians  are  exceptionally  successful  in  the  adjoin- 
ing colonies  as  well  aa  at  home,  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions and  mercantile  avocations.  From  the  latest  direc- 
tory I  find  there  are  no  less  than  140  lawyers  on  the 
rolls  and  over  80  medical  practitioners. 

The  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England  are  the  most 
numerous  in  Tasmania  as  in  most  of  the  other  Colonies, 
but  all  the  denominations  are  well  represented.  There 
is  no  field  there  now  for  missionary  work  in  the  ordin- 
ary acceptation  of  that  term,  on  the  other  hand  the 
various  Churches  are  energetic  supporters  of  mission!  to 
other  lands.  _,  Maou. 

San  R-jael,  Cat.  Dec,  24,  1885. 


ptMinutg  e»tf  rti«n  «  ttfcinx. 

P/W*  *  China?  In  Asia,  bordering  on 
the  Japan,  Yellow  ud  Chin*  Bens,  end  ex- 
it ruling  wot  to  the  canter  of  Asia. 

What  are  tt*ehirfdhi*en*?  China  Pro- 
per and  the  dependencies  of  Manchuria, 
Mongolia,  Thibet,  Jungarie,  E.  Turkoman. 
JpAdlfrrtsaieso/CJWnaJ  China  Proper 
contains  1,699,609  square  miles  and  the 
Chinese  Empire  about  $,000,000  square 
■aflat. 

What  i*  the  population  of  China?  China 
Proper  U  said  to  have  870, 3SS8.S45 ;  Manchu- 
rU,iai00,0000;Moagoiia,2,0O0,000;TUbet, 
6,000.000. 

How  far  back  doe*  the  history  of  China 
tritidt     Over  9.400  years  before  Christ. 

What  art  the  principal  raett  in  China  t 

Chinese,  Mongols,  Manchua,  and  Tartan. 

W hat  is  the  ruling  race  f    Hancblu. 

How  long  hat  it  been  the  ruling  raett  Since 

(he  reign  of  I  he.  Emperor  Shuskahe .  who 

died  in  MM. 

what  teas  dene  by   t&ie  emperor  ? 
added  Thibet  to  the  empire. 

What  are  the  cherished  monuments  of  hit 
triritmt    The  "Sixteen  Sacred  Haitms." 
Where  are  these  now  taught?       In  every 
school     tbooghout   the     empire;     every 
candidate  at  the  competitive  examination 
is  n  peeled  to  know  them  by  heart, 
rnttf  are  these  Sacred  Maxim*  f 
I.  ■  Eiteem  moat  highly  filial  piety  and 
brother);  fubmiuloa,  in  order  to  give  due 
prominence)  to  the  social  relations." 

S.  "Bahave  with  generosity  to  the 
branches  of  your  kindred,  in  order  to  il- 
lu«rale  harmony  and  benignity." 

8.  "  Cultivate  peace  and  concord  in  your 
neighborhood,  in  order  to  prevent  quarrels 
and  litigation*," 

4.  "Give  importance  to  husbandry  and 
to  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree,  in  or- 
der to  ensure  a  aofflcienoy  of  clothing  and 
food." 

5.  "  Show  that  you  priae  moderation  and 
economy  in  order  to  prevent  the  lavish 
waste  of  your  means." 

0.  "  Hake  much  of  the  colleges  and  sem- 
inaries, in  order  to  make  correct  the  prac- 
tice of  the  scholar." 

7.  "  Discountenance  and  banish  strange 
doctrines,  in  order  to  exalt  the  true  doc 
trine.'" 

8.  "Describe  and  explain  the  lows.  In 
order  to  warn  the  ignorant  and  obstinate." 

0.  "  Exhibit  clearly  propriety  and  yield- 
ing courtesy,  in  order  that  manners  and 
customs  may  be  perfected." 

10.  "Labor  diligently  at  your  proper 
eafluaa,  in  order  to  give  settlement  to  the 
stou  of  the  people." 

11.  "Instruct  your  ■cms  and  younger 
brothers,  in  order  to  prevent  their  doing 
what  is  wrong." 

13.  "Put  a  atop  to  false  accusations,  In 

order  to  protect  the  honest  and  the  good." 

i9   "  Beware  lest  you  shelter  deserters. 


CHINA. 

■at  you  may  avoid  being  involved 
in  their  punish  men  ta." 

Pay  your  taxes  promptly  and  fully, 
In  order  to  avoid  urgent  demands  for  your 
quota." 

Combine'  in  hundreds  and  tlthinga, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  thefts  and  rob- 

Study  to  remove  resentment*  and 
angry  feelings,  In  order  to  show  the  impor- 
tance due  to  the  person  and  life." 

What  great  reheUton  threatened  the  esettt- 
enee  of the  reigning  dynasty  T  TheTalping 
rebellion. 

When  did  it  commence*     In  1663. 
How  long  did  it  continue?   Twelve  vean. 
What  English  officer  led  the  Imperialist 
forces  to  victory  ?    General  Charles  G.  Gor- 
don. 

Who  u  the  present  Emperor?  Tuitien, 
whose  official  name  Is  "Kwang-su,"mean- 
ing  "  an  inheritance  of  glory." 

How_  long  has  he  reigned?  Since  January, 
1875,  He  was  then  four  years  of  age,  and 
regents  have  since  then  ruled  In  his  name. 
How  i*  the  Emperor  assisted  in  the  govern- 
tnenl?  "By  bis  council  of  state,  the  mem- 
bers of  which,  fire  in  number,  daily  trans- 
act the  business  of  empire  in  the  Imperial 
presence  between  the  hours  of  four  and  six 
in  the  morning.  There  are  also  the  Grand 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Office  and  fix  'Boards'  of  Civil  Office, 
Revenue,  Ceremonies,  War,  Punishment, 
and  Works,  and  several  minor  offices,  all 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
affairs  of  the  nineteen  provinces  Into  which 
the  empire  Is  divided." 

What  kind  of  people  are   the    Chinese  ? 
Rather  short,    with  yellow   skin,  coarse 
black  hair,  little  or  no  beard,  peaceable,  in- 
dustrious, prudent  and  skillful 
How  do  they  dress?  A  wide-brimmed  hat 
round  silk  skull  cap,  loose  out  Jacket 
Ith  wide  sleeves,  wide  short  trousers,  and 
silk  or  cotton  shoes  with   thick  felt  or 
wooden  soles. 

What  are  their  habits?  They  do  much 
as  their  auoettora  did  for  centuries.  Tbey 
are  skillful  Imitator*  of  all  they  see. 

What  do  they  eat?  Rice  chiefly,  vegeta 
hies,  nod  nearly  all  kinds  of  animals  as 
as  well  as  flan.    All  drink  tea  constantly. 

What  is  the  business  of  most  of  the  Chi- 
nese ?  They  are  merchants.  Tea  and  silk 
are  raised  In  great  quantities  for  export, 
and  they  nuke  very  beautiful  pottery. 

What  arts  do  they  practice?  Paper  mak- 
ing, painting,  wood  and  stone  engraving, 
Ivory  carving,  bronze  moulding,  the  mak- 
ing of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  fine 
embroidery.  Printing  they  invented  long 
ago. 

What  two  wonderful  public  structures  are 
in  China?  The  Grand  Canal,  050  miles 
long,  from  TieuUin  to  Hang  chow;  and 
the  Great  Wall,  built  about  800  B.  C,  which 
is  1,500  miles  long,  S3  feet  high  and  20  feet 
thick. 


What  language  t*  spoken  in  China?  The 
Chinese,  strange  In  form  and  sound,  with 
several  dialects,  and  difficult  for  foreigners 
to  learn.  There  is  no  alphabet  Every 
word  or  idea  has  a  separate  sign. 

How  do  the  Chinese  write?  With  little 
brushes,  in  columns  from  top  to  bottom  of 
the  p  ige,  beginning  at  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  page. 

Hate  they  many  booki?  Multitudes,  on 
all  subjects. 

When  did  they  bigin  to  write  books?  Prob- 
ably before  tbey  first  moved  to  China  from 
the  region  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea— long 
before  written  history  began. 

If  hen  did  modern  Chinese  literature  begin? 
About  808  B.  C,  when  there  was  a  great 
revival  of  learning,  after  a  long  period-  of 
ignorance. 

What  are  two  of  their  largest  literary 
works?  A  dictionary  In  5,030  volumes  and 
an  encyclopedia  in  32,987  volumes. 

How  do  the  ehUdren  treat  their  parent*? 
With  great  respect. 

What  did  Confucius  say  filial  piety  con- 
sisted in?  "Filial  piety  consists  in  obe- 
dience; in  serving  one's  parents  when  alive 
according  to  propriety,  in  burying  them 
when  dead  according  to  propriety;  and  In 
sacrificing  to  them  according  to  propriety." 
What  dot*  the  "Book  of  Rites"  say  on  this 
svhjtat?  "  During  the  lifetime  of  his  par- 
Mi  should  not  go  abroad;  or.  If  he 
then  to  a  fixed  place.  When  at 
home  he  should  rise  with  the  first  cock- 
crow, and  having  washed  and  drejsed  him- 
self carefully,  should  Inquire  what  the 
wishes  of  bis  parents  are  as  to  the  food 
they  would  eat  and  drink.  He  should  not 
enter  a  room  unless  invited  by  bis  father, 
nor  retire  without  permission;  neither 
should  he  speak  unless  spoken  to." 

Why  do  Chine**  prefer  ton*  to  daughter*  ? 
"When  the  daughters  marry  they  go  into 
another  family  and  their  parents  lose  their 
services,  and  thus  have  no  return  for  the 
expense  of  bringing  them  up;  but  when 
sons  settle  in  life,  their  mothers  have  daugh- 
ters In-law  to  wait  on  them,  and  a  very  im  - 
porttnt  person  she  is,  though  her  lot  is 
not  an  enviable  one.  Again,  sons  only  can 
perform  for  their  parents  the  funeral  cere- 
monies, on  which  they  set  a  very  high  value. 
When  doe*  tchool  ttfe  for  the  boy*  begin  ? 
At  the  age  of  six. 

Bote  are  children  educated  ?  By  commit- 
ting to  memory  a  series  of  reading  books- 
selected  from  the  works  of  Confucius  and 
a  few  other  writers. 

How  long  do  they  study?  Until  they  can 
pass  examination  for  the  office  they  wish- 
sometimes  all  their  lives. 

What  i*  the  religion  of  the  Chine**  T  There 
are  three  principal  religions :  Confucianism, 
Taiuism  and  Buddhism. 

Whati*  Confucianism?  A  religion  found- 
ed by  Confucius;  an  atheistic  mixture  of 
politics  and  morallim,  beginning  and  end- 
ing with  t elf -development. 
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What  it  Taouitm?  Originally  somewhat 
similar  to  Buddhism  In  theory,  It  soon  be- 
came practically  a  system  of  magical  rites, 
charm*  and  superstitious  sorcery. 

What  it  Buddtetm?  A  dreamy,  specu- 
lative religion,  Imported  into  China  from 
India  about  A.  D.  60.  It  is  one  of  the  three 
missionary  religions. 

What  it  really  the  actual  religion  of  mott 
of  the  Chinese?  A  mixture  of  the  corrupt 
forma  of  all  three  religions. 

What  ApottU  it  laid  to  hate  preached  in 
China?  Tradition  affirms  that  Christianity 
vat  preached  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  China 
and  that  he  built  a  Church  at  Pukin 

Who  were  the  firtt  Chrittian  tnietionariet 
to  China?  Probably  Nestorian  monks  In 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 

What  vat  the  remit  of  their  work'  It 
is  recorded  that  "religion  spread  in  every 
direction  and  temples  rose  In  a  hundred 
cities."  * 

When  and  why  did  that  work  cease  t  It 
gradually  declined  because  of  persecution 
and  Roman  Catholic  rivalry  until  a  new 
dynasty  in  1869  prohibited  all  foreigners 
from  remaining  in  China. 

What  note  remaini  of  that  early  work? 
Only  a  marble  tablet  ten  feet  long  and  six 
feet  wide,  having  Chinese  and  Syriao  in- 
scriptions, giving  an  account  of  the  Intro- 
duction and  spread  of  Christianity, 

When  did  the  Roman  Cdtholiet  enter 
China?  At  three  different  periods:  in  the 
thirteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen 

Who  went  there  in  the  thirteenth  century  ? 
Franciscan  monks,  of  whom  John  Corvino 
was  most  eminent. 

Bote  long  were  they  in  China  ?  From  about 
1293  to  1869. 

What  did  th-y  accomplish  t  Thousands  of 
converts  were  made,  chiefly  among  the 
Tartars;  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms 
translated  Into  Tartar;  and  hundreds  of 
homeless  children  trained  a*  Catholics, 

Who  were  the  Catholic  missionaries  of  the 
teemtetnth  century  ?    The  Jesuits. 

What  were  the  results  of  their  work?  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  converts;  hundreds 
of  churches;  great  political  influence  be- 
cause of  their  knowledge  of  science  and 
skill  in  useful  arts. 

Bote  many  mittionariei  hate  they  in 
China?  In  1888  they  reported  41  Bishops, 
664  European  priests  and  859  native 
priests. 

Ho*  many  membert  hate  thty  in  China? 
They  report  1,092,818. 

Who  teat  the  firtt  ProUttant  missionary  in 
China?  Rev.  Robert  Morrisonr  sent  in 
1807  by  the  London  Missionary  society. 

What  was  hit  great  work?  Translating 
the  Bible  Into  Chinese. 

Who  aided  Mm  ?    Rev.  W.  Milne. 

At  what  rate  are  the  Scripture*  circulated? 


In  1884  the  American  Bible  Society  circu- 
lated 938,102  copies;  in  1888  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  circulated  887,- 


000  copies.  The  National  Bible  Society 
have  also  circulated  a  large  number  of 
copies. 

What  W3t  the  chief  obstacle  to  all  mixtion 
airy  workat  first?  China  was  closed  to  all 
foreigners. 

Who  conducted  all  ProUttant  tffortt  to 
etangeUte  China  till  1830?  The  London 
Missionary  Society. 

Where  vert  missionary  operation!  carried 
on  ?  Outside  ot  the  country  and  in  places 
to  which  the  Chinese  bsd  emigrated;  chiefly 
at  Macao  and  Malacca. 

When  wat  the  flrit  contort  made?  In  1814 
Dr.  Morrison  baptized  his  first  convert  at 
Macao,  a  Portuguese  settlement,  eighty 
miles  southeast  of  Canton. 

When  was  the  country  opened?  Five  ports 
by  the  treaty  of  Hong  Kong,  August,  1842; 
the  whole  empire  by  the  treaty  of  Tientsin 
In  1861.  The  treaty  of  1843  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  the  island  of  Hong  Kong,  and  open- 
ed to  all  nations  the  the  porta  of  Canton, 
Amoy,  Foochow,  Nlngpo,  and  Shanghai, 
with  the  right  of  residence  In  them  for 
the  purpose  of  trade  and  also  the  privilege 
of  erecting  churches. "  The  treaty  or  1861 
contained  the  following  provision:  "  The 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  as  pro- 
fessed by  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic churches,  are  -recognized  as  teaching  I 


men  to  do  good;  to  do  to  others  as  they 
would  have  others  do  to  them.  Hereafter, 
those  who  quietly  profess  and  teach  these 
doctrines  shall  not  be  harassed  or  persecut- 
ed on  account  of  their  faith." 

Bote  many  convert*  were  made  from  1807 
to  1880  T  Dr.  Morrison  reported  the  bap- 
tism of  ten  natives, 

Bon  many  communicant*  wort  reported  in 
1853?    361. 

Bow  many  in  1163?    1,974. 

Bow  many  in  1868?    6.743. 

Bow  many  in  1877?    18,035. 

Bow  many  the  firtt  of  18SS?    23,601 

Bow  many  the  firtt  of  188i?  Over  24.009. 

Bow  many  the  firtt  of  188S?  37,361 

Bote  many  miitionariet  are  in  China  ? 

In  the  year  1885  there  were  reported  by 
80  societies,  896  foreign  missionaries  and 
1,448  native  helpers. 

What  British  Churchet  and  Societia  now 
entered  China,  and  when  t 

London  Missionary  Society  1807, 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  1836. 

Church  Missionary  Society 1887, 

Baptist  Missionary  Society  1S4S. 

English  Presbyterians  1847. 

Wesleyans  I860. 

Methodist  New  Connection  I860. 

Propagation  of  the  Gospel  1883- 

Cbins  Inland  Mission  1888. 


Scotch  Culled  Presbyterians  1868. 

National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  1808. 

Society  for  Promoting  Female  Educa- 
tion 1b  the  But  1884. 

United  Free  Methodists,  1886. 

Irish  Presbyterians,  1889. 

Church  of  Scotland  1 878. 
What  Societies  from  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rvpe  haix  entered  China,  and  when  t 

Netherlands  Missionary  Society  1836. 

Rhenish  Missionary  Society  1647. 

Buel  Missionary  Society  1847. 

Berlin  Ladies'  Society  for  China  1850. 

Stockholm  Ladles  Boo.  for  China  1850. 

Berlin  Society,  1883. 

What  American  Churchei  and  SocUtitt 
Aa-t*  entered  China,  and  when  t 

American  Board  1830. 

Baptist  Missionary  Union  1834. 

Protestant  Episcopal  1833. 

Presbyterian  (North)  1844. 

Reformed  Church  (Dutch)  1844. 

Southern  Baplisls  1647. 

Seventh-Day  Baptist*  1847. 

Methodist  Episcopal  (North)  1847. 

Methodist  Episcopal  (South)  1648. 

Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society  1859. 

Presbyterians  (South)  If 67. 

Canadian  Presbyterians  1874. 

American  Bible  Society  1876. 

What  it  the  Outbohfer  Protectant  Miuiont 
in.  China  t  It  is  good.  The  country  is 
everywhere  open  and  the  difficulties  are 
constantly  decreasing.  The  missions  are 
increasing  in  influence  and  are  everywhere 
sucra  asful. 


$1,000,000, 

FOB  MISSIONS 

For  the  Year  1886. 


New   England  Missionary  Conventions. 

■T  C.  C.   KCCABE,   D.D. 

Whether  the  fashion  be  old  or  new  I  can 
not  lull,  bat  It  certainly  is  a  most  blesased 
one.  Alt  through  New  England  they  are 
holding  the  most  social  and  enjoyable  Mis- 
sionary Conventions  I  ever  attended.  The 
delegates  come  from  all  parts  of  the  district, 
speeches  are  made,  essays  read,  songs  are 
sung,  and  prayers  are  offered.  The  ladles 
spread  a  ufcle  in  the  church  and  entertain 
the  guests  both  for  dinner  and  supper.  It 
is  literally  a  day  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

The  supreme  duty  of  the  Methodist 
Church  just  now  Is  to  reach  the  Million  ■ 
Dollar  line  by  the  shortest,  swiftest  route. 
Methodism  most  do  her  f  nit  part  toward 
the  evangelising  of  the  world  to  God. 

Let  a  Missionary  Convention  be  bald  In 
every  district.  For  at  least  one  whole  day 
let  everything  else  be  forgotten  bat  the  last 
command  of  Jems:  "So  je  Into  all  the 
world   and   preach  the  Gospel  to  every 


A  MILLION. 

Pour  In  the  light  Tell  the  facts.  Por- 
tray the  darkness.  Plead  for  jour  own 
country.  Lift  high  the  banner  of  inva- 
sion. Hake  the  Church  familiar  with  the 
great  thought:  "The  world!  the  whole 
wide  world  for  Christ!"  Invite  returned 
missionaries  to  these  conventions.  Send 
for  supplies  of  Misaionsry  literature.  Get 
subscribers  for  "  The  Gospel  in  All  Lands. 
If  any  one  refuses  to  take  that,  get  him  t 
subscribe  for  "  The  Missionary  World,"  s 
twelve  cents  a  year.  If  anybody  refuses 
that,  get  him  to  take  "  The  Little  Mission- 
ary," at  six  cents  a  year.  Open  for  us 
some  channel.  Help  us  somehow  to  get 
access  to  every  heart  in  Methodism.  We 
plead  ss  for  life— life  for  perishing  mil- 
lion). 

When  George  Whitefield  heard  that 
Philip  Doddridge  was  dead,  he  said— 
"Doddridge  is  dead  I  I  must  begin!  I 
must  begin  I "  He  had  been  working  with 
all  his  might  before;  but  his  mightiest 
efforts  seemed  ss  nothing  to  the  vast  work 
to  be  accomplished.  Let  us  begin.  Let  us 
all  begin.  Life  is  short— only  a  vapor.  It 
appeareth  but  a  little  time.  Befoie  It  van- 
isheth  away,  do  something  for  Christ.  Get 
the  people  together  and  tell  them  how  the 
world  needs  the  Gospel.  Let  this  year  re- 
cord that  by  our  united  efforts  we  reached 
a  million  for  missions  and  seat  a  thousand 
new  missionaries  out  into  the  darkness  of 
this  perishing  world. 

■Istlaasrj  PstsUesaad  la*  amies. 

Rev.  Victor  Witting  writes  from  Chicago, 
snd  sends  (if  ie*  a  dollars  toward  the  million. 
It  is  the  contribution  of  an  old  Swedish 
brother,  August  Anderson,  residing  at  Stan- 
wood,  W.  T. 

Brother  Anderson  is  one  of  the  first  fruits 
from  our  missions  in  Sweden,  having  been 
converted  In  1870,  in  Gotteoburg,  Swedti 
Several  yean  ago  he  moved  to  the  United 
Slates.  He  Is  a  poor  man,  having  by  much 
labor  cleared  a  few  acres  in  the  heavily 
timbered  country  about  40  miles  northeast 
of  Seattle,  but  he  Is  profoundly  grateful  to 
to  the  Missionary  Society  snd  writes  as 
follows: 

"Asa  follower  of  Jesus,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  do  what  I  can  to  help  In  the  great  work 
of  saving  the  world,  snd  enclosed  I  send 
fifteen  dollars  as  a  small  offering  towards 
this  great  and  all  important  work.  I  gave 
my  share,  $3.00,  In  the  general  missionary 
collection,  but  did  not  then  have  enough  to 
give  what  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  give, 
and  now  let  me  tell  yon  how  I  got  this 

'Four  and- a- half  yean  ago  I  came  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  on  my  way  hither, 
I  found  near  Seattle,  W.  T. ,  a  small  potato. 
I  picked  it  op,  looked  upon  it  and  observed 
that  it  had  marks  after  finger  nails,  shewing 
that  somebody  had  handled  it  before.  I  was 
in  the  act  of  throwing  It  away,  when  tonte- 
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that  potato  snd  plant  it,  and  all  it  produces 
you  shall  give  to  the  missionary  cause.  So 
I  kept  it,  and  in  due  time  I  planted  it,  and 
now  it  has  yielded  ao  much,  that  for  this 
year  I  can  give  eight  dollars,  and  next  year 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  about  double  that 
amount,  or  sixteen  dollars,  for  I  have  ob- 
tained from  it  about  t wen ty-Eeven  bushels. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  go  here  and 
work  among  these  potatoes,  and  my  prayer 
the  while  is  to  God,  that  if  but  one  sinner 
may  be  ssved  by  this  little  labor,  it  would 
be  a  rich  reward,  for  one  soul  is  worth  more 
than  the  whole  world.  May  the  Lord  add 
his  bleating,  end  the  glory  be  his  t 

"The  other  seven  dollars  which,  together 
with  the  three  dollars  I  gsve  ss  my  share  in 
the  general  collection,  make  ten  dollars  In 
all,  came  in  this  way.  Having  had  very 
good  work  during  the  eu  tamer  and  saved  a 
little,  the  same  good  voice  when  the  work 
was  finished  came  to  me  saying:  'How 
much  do  you  now  give  to  the  Missionary 
Cause  when  you  have  done  so  well  T  Will 
you  give  ten  dollars  T'  'Yes,'  replied  my 
heart,  and  a  promise  between  my  soul  and 
God  I  will  not  break,  but  with  God's  help 
I  will  pay  the  Lord  my  promises. 

True,  it  is  but  a  small  offering,  only  a 
little  drop  in  the  large  sum,  one  million; 
but  It  Is  an  offering  of  the  heart,  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  give  it.  My  prayer  is 
that  God  will  bless  this  little  mustard  seed, 
and  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  bringing 
the  glad  message  of  salvation  to  some  dark- 
ened soul." 


thing  within   me  said  no;  you  shall  keep  I  right  direction. 


■lulsiarr  Bona. 

Rev.  George  Wright  of  Dexter,  Iowa, 
sends  us  a  suggestion  which  he  thinks  will 
help  us  raise  the  million.    He  says  ; 

When  I  was  a  boy,  in  most  of  the  Meth- 
odist families  there  was  a  missionary  box, 
a  good  substantial  one,  that  would  last  for 
several  years.  Upon  it  was  a  suitable  in- 
scription, and  into  it  was  pat  the  spare 
pennies,  and  when  visitors  came  it  was 
shown  with  pride,  and  was  generally  hon- 
ored. 

At  the  Missionary  Anniversary  in  public, 
these  boxes  were  opened,  and  the  amount 
and  name  of  owners  announced,  and  often 
also  published,  which  had  a  grand  effect. 

Our  cities  were  laid  off  In  districts,  and 
juvenile  collectors,  with  suitable  books, 
were  appointed  to  canvass  and  report  to 
said  meeting,  which  was  supplied  with  em- 
inent speakers,  and  the  ladies  furnished  a 
public  social  Tea  Meeting,  the  proceeds 
going  for  missions.  This  wss  looked  for 
i  our  Fourth  of  July, 

Might  not  some  such  plan,  In  part  or 
whole,  be  used  now  and  made  a  power  for 
good?  Oh  !  if  we  could  divert  the  pennies 
from  the  candy-shop,  attract  and  turn  the 
child,  aye,  and  the  youth,  into  this  higher 
channel,  excite  their  Interest  snd  take  them 
for  the  cause  of  missions.  I  think  the 
publication  of  the  Mir-iosaby  Would  and 
the  Little  Missionary  is  a  step  in  the 
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REV.  C.  W.  DREES. 


%.tx.  GShnrlrj  W.  ^rrri. 

Melhodiit  Episcopal  Mis>io]]«i7  in  Mexico. 

Charles  W.  Drees  was  bora  in  Xenia,  Greene  Co. 
Ohio,  Sept.  18,  1851.  His  mother  was  a  Methodist. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Germany  and  was  reared  a 
Roman  Catholic,  bat  was  afterward  soundly  converted 
to  God,  and  for  man;  years  has  been  an  efficient  and 
influential  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Charles  was  converted  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and 
joined  the  Methodist  Church.  Entering  the  Sophomore 
class  at  the  Ohio 
Wesley  an  University, 
Delaware,  Ohio,  at  17 
years  of  age,  he  grad- 
uated in  1871. 

The  same  year  he 
was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  in  the  fall  en- 
ured the  School  of 
Theology  of  the  Bos- 
ton University,  where 
he  graduated  in  1874. 

He  supplied  the 
North  Eastern  charge 
one  year  dnring  his 
theological  course. 

Just  before  gradu- 
ation he  was  appoint- 
ed by  Bishop  Simp- 
son a  missionary  to 
Mexico.  He  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  into 
the  Providence  Con- 
ference, (now  New 
England  Southern 
Conference),  and  or- 
dained   deacon     and 

elder  by  Bishop  Peck  rev.  cbablkb  w.  dress. 

at  Brockton,  Mass.,  in  1874.  He  was  subsequently  trans-    ary  wanted  to 
ferred  to  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  and  in  January, 
1885,  to  the  Mexico  Conference. 

Sailing  from  New.  York,  April  25, 1874,  he  landed  in 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  May  8,  following.  The  remainder 
of  the  year  was  chiefly  given  to  the  study  of  the  Span- 
ish language  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

In  January,  1875,  he  went  to  Puebla,  where  he  com- 
menced a  mission.  Here,  amidst  much  persecution  and 
danger  the  work  advanced  rapidly,  and  in  August  a 
chapel  was  dedicated  to  God's  service.  It  was  not  long 
ere  the  membership  numbered  one  hundred. 

A  Theological  School  was  opened  in  September,  1875, 
and  was  nnder  his  charge  from  that  time   until  April 


was  appointed  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mexican  Mis- 
sion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  tbe  duties 
of  which  he  assumed  in  January,  1879.  He  eontinaed 
in  this  relation  to  the  work  until  the  organization  of  the 
Mexico  Annual  Conference  January,  1886,  when  he  *u 
appointed  Presiding  Elder  of  the  one  district  into  which 
the  entire  work  of  the  mission  was  brought  by  the  pre- 
siding Bishop. 

Since  April,  1880,  be  has  resided  in  Mexico  City.  Id 
addition  to  bis  duties  as  a  Presiding  Elder,  he  is  the  edi- 
tor of  El  Abogado 
Crittiano,  and  the 
Book  Editor  and  the 
Treasurer  of  tbe  mis- 
sion. 

In  every  position  be 
has  been  an  efficient 
and  successful  work- 
er, and  much  of  the 
present  prosperity  of 
the  mission  is  tbe  re- 
sult of  his  careful  and 
energetic  manage- 
ment. 


Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1877  on  leave  of 
absence,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ada  M.  Combs  of  Cler- 
mont Co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  13,  1877. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Wm.  Butler  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Mexico  Mission,  in  November,  1878,  he 


Doing  for  Christ 

Shapan  was  a  con- 
verted   Karen,   from 
the   mountains    west 
of  Burma,  who  had 
learnt   to    love     his 
Bible    much.       But 
there  were  some  kid- 
nappers and  dog  eat- 
ers called  Bghais,who 
were  nearly  as  ignor- 
ant as  the  dogs  they 
ate;  and  tbe  Mission- 
id  Shapau  to  teach  them  the  Gospel, 
offered  him  four  rupees  a  month  if  he  would   go. 
Shapau  took  his  Testament  and  went  out  to  consider. 
On  bis  return  his  face  was  bright  and  shining.    "  Well, 
Shapau,"  asked  the  Missionary,  "  can  you  go  the  Bgbais 
for  four  rupees  a  month  ?" 

"  No,  teacher,"  very  solemnly  said  be,  "I  could  not  go 
for  four  rupees  a  month,  but  lean  go  for  Christ  f" 

Shapau  went,  and  God  so  prospered  him  in  the  work 
that  he  established  about  forty  Christian  churches,  and 
baptised  nearly  a  thousand  of  the  Bghais. 


A  clean  heart, — A  missionary  in  Syria  writes: 


was  teaching  the  little  Moslem  children  the  prayer  of 
David,  '  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,'  One  little  girl 
wished  to  know  how  she  wonld  know  she  had  a  clean 
heart.  Another  replied, '  When  we  have  clean  hearts 
and  mother  sends  us  to  the  Sook  (market),  we  shan't  eat 
the  dibs  (treacle),  and  the  olives  and  cheese  going  home; 
we  shan't  tell  lies  and  say  bad  words,  and  disobey  our 
mothers.    If  we  do  we  have  dirty  hearts.*'* 
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THE  VALVE  OF  GIRLS. 


The  Talu  of  6lrla  fa  Chlaa  ul  Japan. 

In  "Mission  Dayr-pring"  Is  printed  a 
■lory  which  »ill  interest  onr  readers: 

Esther  Wild  was  Miyhndofpltj,  After 

■  few  meeting*  of  the  Mission  Circle  last 
winter,  she  began  to  think  it  hard  to  give 
up  a  who'e  hour  of  her  Saturday  fun  to  the 
"Busy  Beet."  Miss  Gray  made  the  hour 
vi  ry  pleasant,  and  Either  enjoyed  it  when 
■he  wan  fair);  In  (he  room;  but  her  mother 

•  u  obliged  to  urge  her  to  go,  every  time. 
One  Sunday  evening  Mrs.  Wild  took  up 
this  matter  for  her  twilight  talk,  with  her 
dear  little  daughter.  And  all  good  motheii 
moat  make  steady  effort,  if  the  children 
are  to  be  iteady  in  their  attendance  on  any 

*  If -deny  lag  work. 
Esther  wu  In  a  naughty  mood  that  night 

of  which  I  am  writing. 

"What's  the  nee  of  troubling  about  child- 
ren that  are  thousands  and  thoaiandi  of 
miles  off  l"  laid  efae,  "Let  'em  take  care  of 
themselves.  1  dare  say  they  are  Just  ai 
nappy  aa  we  are." 

"Welt,"  answered  ber  gentle  mother,  "I 
wQl  tell  you  a  story  about  some  children  in 
India  and  In  Japan,  and  see  if  you  would 
lite  to  change  place*.  And  what  would 
you  be  now  if  Christiana  in  Palestine  long 
■go,  who  were  very  happy  and  comfortable 
in  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  Lcrd  Jcaus 
bad  said,  'What  is  the  use  of  troubling 
about  the  Bin  and  misery  of  those  far-off 
people  in  Em  ope,  or  about  their  children, 
who  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles 
away,  the  other  aide  of  the  world  I" 

"Tall  the  story,  mother,"  said  Esther, 
dropping  her  head  a  little. 

■  '1  have  just  been  reading  about  s  woman 
in  India,"  said  Mrs.  Wild.  "  She  was  the 
bsppy  mother  of  a  baby  boy,  but  it  died 
snd  left  her  very  sad.  She  knew  no  better 
than  to  tu  ppose  that  her  idol  had  killed  the 
baby  out  of  envy  at  her  joy  and  pride  In  it 
Bo  when  she  had  another  little  son  she 
planned  to  aave  its  life.  You  never  would 
guess  bow,  for,  little  girl  as  you  are,  you 
know  s  great  deal  too  much  to  suppose  her 
plsn  would  be  of  the  least  use  in  keeping  a 
baby  alive.  Girls  axe  of  little  account  in 
India.  Their  fathers  often  despise  them, 
sod  their  mothers  are  ashamed  that  they 
ire  oot  boys.  Now  this  mother  thought 
her  idol  god  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
kin  ber  child,  If  the  could  make  him  think 
it  was  a  girl.  The  Idol  would  then  auppoie 
sbe  did  not  love  It  enough  to  care  whether 
It  lived  or  died.  Sbe  therefore  gave  the 
child  a  girl's  name,  snd  took  ib  little  notice 
otitis  possible  1  Sbe  always  ipoke  of  it 
ss  'she'  and  'her,'  and  never  kissed  or  pet- 
ted It  Think  of  it  Esther  I  What  an 
Idea  to  have  of  God,  who  loves  his  child- 
itn  to  tenderly,  and  all  alike  1  Ah  I  Esther, 


omum 

cannot  you  work  an  hour  a  week  for  pocr, 
despised  little  girls  In  India  1" 

And  it  isn't  In  India  only  that  parents 
have  such  strange  Ideas.  Only  two  months 
ago,  a  Japanese  newspaper  printed  as  queer 
a  story.  The  people  of  Japan  do  not  des- 
pise little  girls  so  much.  But  they  have  In 
that  country  a  curious  notion  that  a  child 
is  more  likely  to  live  If  they  give  it  a  name 
belonging  to  the  opposite  sex.  That  is,  If 
you  had  been  born  In  Japan,  you  mtgbt 
have  had  a  boy's  name.  How  should  you 
like  to  be  called  John  or  Thomas  T 

Now  all  children  In  Japan,  or  at  1<  ast 
all  boys  have  their  names  written  down  in 
a  list  at  the  town  office.  Every  boy  when 
he  grows  up  moat  become  a  solditr  for  a 
while.  In  the  city  of  Tokio  there  lives  a 
man  named  Kano.  Not  long  ago  Kano 
received  notice  that  according  to  the  city 
list,  his  eldest  son,  Bunnoauke,  was  now 
old  enough  to  have  a  d<  ctor  examine  him 


chtxdreh  fob  bale. 

snd  decide  whether  he  was  well  and  strong 
enough  to  be  a  soldier.  Eano  hastened  to 
the  office  and  exp'ained  that  Bunnosuke 
could  not  be  a  soldier,  for  she  was  a  girl ! 

"  Wbydld  yoaca'Iherby  a  boy's  name 
then  T"  asked  the  officers. 

Kano  replied  that  he  had  lost  two  daugh- 
ters, both  about  a  year  old,  and  so  he  had 
felt  obliged  to  call  the  third  one  by  a  boy's 
name  to  keep  her  alive  I 

The  officers  thought  this  might  be  a  false- 
hood, as  people  often  dislike  to  hsve  their 
children  become  soldiers.  So  they  sent  to 
Kano's  house,  and  there,  sure  enougb,  wi.e 
Bunnosuke,  a  grown-up  glrll 

"Poor  thing,"  said  Esther.  "  Mamma, 
1  am  selfish,  but  you  see  If  you  ever  have 
to  ask  me  to  go  to  the  Mis: ion  Heeling 
again  r" 


CHU.ESE   CHILDREN. 
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ABOUT  HEATHEN  CHILDREN. 


Hanging  The  Baby. 
by  Boriin  a.  buth. 
Some  of  you  may  think  this  sounds 
Strange  and  too  wicked  to  be  true,  hut  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  baby  Is  hung  up  with 
a  rope  around  its  neck  like  a  criminal,  un- 
til It  la  dead,  but  thai  it  is  placed  in  a 
basket  which  la  hung  to  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  and  left  ttere  to  drive  away  the  eril 
spirits. 

It  must  remain  there  three  days,  and  if 
at  the  close  of  that  tbr.e  it  1*  stive,  It  is 
taken  down,  but  if  it  dies,  or  is  killed  by 
the  jackals  or  some  bird  of  prey,  it  Is  all 
all  the  same;  no  one  cures  except  the  baby's 
mother,  who  has  a  love  as  great  for  her 
baby  as  any  Christian  mother  fee's,  but 
who  Is  so  much  under  Ihe  control  of  her 
husband,  and  so  afraid  of  displeasing  the 
God  whom  she  worships,  that  she  hides  her 
feelings  and  does  as  she  la  told,  though  her 
heart  breaks  In  doing  it. 

Now  it  happens  that  only  Ihe  girl  babies 
are  hung  up,  sold,  or  left  to  die,  as  they 
often  are  in  India  and  China,  where  girls 
axe  of  no  account  to  tbeir  fathers,  and 
where  only  the  boys  are  welcomed  and  ten 
derly  cared  for.  These  ignorant  people 
believe  that  if  sickness  or  trouble  comes 
upon  them  their  god  is  angry  with  them, 
snd  they  take  him  presents  of  money  and 
food  to  appease  his  anger.  If  the  trouble 
still  remains,  they  then  think  be  wants  a 
greater  offering,  and  will  only  be  satisfied 
with  a  child. 

I  read  of  a  little  girl  baby  who  was  thus 
offered  to  tbe  god,  but  fu  rescued  just  in 
time  to  save  its  life.  It  waa  In  India,  and 
the  baby  fell  sick.  Tbe  mother  took  offer- 
lege  to  the  idols,  but  nothing  teemed  to  do 
any  good.  After  a  while,  tbe  little  boy 
grew  thin  and  pale,  and  the  father  said  the 
baby  must  be  carried  to  tbe  temple  and 
hung  up  to  drive  the  evil  spirits  away. 

The  mother  clsaped  her  poor  baby  to  her 
breast  and  begged  her  husband  tona't  a 
Utile  longer. 

"No,  not  a  day  longer,"  he  sternly  an 
sweied.  "Agenar  is  angry  with  us  and 
hisanger  must  be  appeased.  He  is  already 
showing  his  anger  on  my  boy,  and  he  shall 
not  be  Injured  for  a  girl.  To-morrow  at 
sunrire  have  everything  ready." 

The  poor  mother  sat  down  and  ciled  as 
though  her  heart  would  break,  but  she 
most  obey  her  husband,  and  to  the  next 
morning  the  family  started  for  ihe  temple, 
carrying  the  baby  in  a  bashel,  and  some 
food  and  money  for  Agenar,  the  god  of 
demons. 

When  they  reached  the  Umple  a  priest 
took  the  baby  and  said  some  words  over  it, 
and  then  tied  it  to  a  branch  of  a  tree  that 
was  supposed  lo  be  inhabited  by  evil  spir- 
its. Then  they  all  left  It  snJ  went  to  their 
home.  The  poor  mother  was  allowed  to 
take  it  food,  but  she  dare  rot  stay  there  to 
watch  or  protict  It  lo  any  nay.    But  the 


baby  had  a  little  sister  named  Baxu,  who 
lid  not  know  it  was  wrong  to  watch  It. 
She  stole  out  of  the  house  and  took  her 
stand  where  she  could  see  all  that  hap- 
peied 

For  two  days  all  went  well,  but  on  the 
third  day.  baby  grew  restless  and  tossed 
about  so  hard  that  it  fell  from  its  basket. 
Poor  Bazu  was  frightened.  What  should 
she  do.  She  waa  afraid  to  touch  it  because 
tbe  god  would  be  angry,  arid  yet  there  waa 

jackal  running  for  it  as  fast  as  he  could. 
Just  then  a  gentleman  came  hurrying  up, 
drove  away  the  Jacks)  and  picked  the  baby 
up. 

"  That's  my  little  sister,"  said  Bazu. 

"  Sbow  me  where  you  live  and  I  will 
take  it  home,"  said  tbe  i  tranger. 

He  carried  the  baby  back  and  soon  it  was 
in  lis  mother's  arms.  He  told  her  If  the 
baby  was  taken  tack  to  the  tree,  he  would 
send  an  English  efficer  to  arret t  her  or  her 
husband.  So  the  baby  was  saved  and 
there  were  bappy  hearts  in  that  home  that 

'ght. 

Hasten,  Lord,  tbe  aloiious  time, 
Whan  beneath  Meisieb  a  away, 
Every  cation,  every  clime 
Shall  the  Gospel  call  obey. 

The  r'our  Rupee?. 


A  gift  has  come  to  us  over  the  sc  as— 

A  gift  of  btautiful,  bright  rupees; 

And  who  do  you  think  has  sent  us  these! 

Wss  It  one  of  the  Rajahs,  rich  and  grand 
Who  lives  in  that  wonderful,  far  off  land- 
The  land  of  simoon,  and  sun  and  sand? 

Or  was  It  some  Brahmin,  who  baa  thrown 

Forever  away  his  gods  of  stone. 

And  worships  the  Christiana'  God  alone? 

Or  was  it  the  Viceroy,  who  controls 
Tbedestinyof  thote  millions  of  souls 
Prom  Eyber  lo  where  the  Hoogbly  rolls? 

Nay,  none  of  them  all;  nay,  none  of  these 
Has  sent  us  this  royalty  or  rupees, 
From  this  strange  sun-land  ovtr  tbe  seas. 

Who  was  it  then?  Listen,  and  I  will  tell, 
For  surely,  'tis  something  to  ponder  well, 
Till  Ihe  truth  of  it  makes  oui  bosom  swell. 


Made  gift  of  the  four  rupees  he  bad, 
To  help  us  at  home :  for  he  was  sad. 

Because  he  bad  heard  bla  teacher's  fear. 
That  the  work  of  the  children  over  here 
Might  wane  with  the  waning  of  ihe  year. 

And  therefore  he  brought  his  four  rupees, 
And  earnestly  whispered,  "  Sahib,  please 
Send  this  for  the  wcrk  beyond  the  seast  " 
Sweet,  innocent  faith,  that  did  not  doubt 
That  his  four  rupees  would  help  us  out 
Of  tbe  troubles  that  compass  our  wotk 
about  I 

Ah,  think  of  it  Christian  cutldren  I  can 
You  let  ibis  heathen  of  Hindustan 
Do  more  than  you  for  his  fellow-man? 

Christ,  save  ibis  orphan,  who  of  his  store 
Gave  ali  to-aid  us:  and  may  his  four 
Rupees  Increase  lo  thousands  more ! 


A  Dialogue  about  Hrattew  Children. 


Annie.— Tommie,  it  Is  Missionary  Sun- 
day.    Have  you  any  money  f 

Tommib.—  Missionary  Sunday!  Why,  I 
only  gave  money  two  Sundays  ago.  It  u 
missionary  money  all  the  time. 

Annie. --It  was  four  weeks  ago  that  }ou 
gave  the  last  money,  and  this  Is  tbe  litre 
for  tbe  monihly  meeting. 

Town ie.  -  Weill  I  can't  get  money  for 
any  thing  else.  It  takes  all  I  can  tcrspe 
together  for  ihe  missionary  ctllectiooa,  and 
I  want   a   top   and  matbks  and  lots  of 

Akkie.— Tommie  Sims, you  ought  to  le 
ashamed  of  yourself.  Touhavehadane* 
top  this  month  and  ever  so  many  marble*. 
beside  other  things.  And  what  la  a  lc 
plaj  things  compared  to  the  good  the  mooey 
will  do  some  poor  heathen  child  who  bat 
no  such  bit  saings  as  you  have, 

ToiuJia.— It  mf  y  do  them  some  good, 
but  I  don't  believe  any  of  thim  would  do 
as  much  for  us. 

Mother.— You  are  mistaken,  my  sen, 
in  thinking  they  would  not  do  as  muob  for 
us.  I  heard  of  some  little  heathen  boyi 
and  girls  who  wanted  the  missionaries  to 
take  them  to  his  own  country  that  the; 
might  thank  the  dtar  white  children  for 
sending  some  one  to  tell  them  about 
Jesus 

Tommie,— Did  he  lake  them  T 

Moras  b.-  No;  he  lived  in  England  and 
they  on  the  New  Hebrides  Islands,  and  he 
could  not  take  Uu  m  so  far. 

Amis.- What  did  they  say  when  he  re- 
futed them  ? 

Mother.— They  begged  very  hard  and 
offered  to  live  on  one  biscuit  a  day,  and  if 
they  got  too  hungry  they  would  tie  a  cord 
tightly  around  their  bodies  so  that  they 
might  not  feel  the  hunger.  They  felt  sure 
that  the  white  children  would  take  care  of 
them  after  they  reached  there,  for  they 
taid,  if  the  white  children  came  to  see 
them,  they  would  die  rather  than  see  them 
suffer. 

Tommie.-  Didn't  the  mistlonary  take 
them  after  that?  Why,  I  would  have  done 
it, 

Mothkb.— It  waa  Impossible  fcr  bim  to 
take  them  such  a  long  way  off,  but  he.  told 
them  what  they' could  do.  If  they  could 
not  go  to  thank  the  white  children  they 
could  pray  for  them  and  tsk  the  dear  Lcrd 
lo  bless  them.  So  they  all  knelt  down  and 
prayed  in  a  very  earnest  and  touching  mao- 

Tomkib.  -  Well,  I  think  I  wont  say  any- 
thing more  aboutgEving  too  much,  ftr  tbe; 
certainly  were  willing  to  do  moie  than  I 
have  done. 


A  KROO  GIRL. 


Earning  HUsalaiary  Honey. 

Loc&ing  through  a  mbsionery  treasurer's 
report,  I  noticed  this  clause:  "Miss  Raps, 
S3  cents,"  and  1  said  1o  myself,  "  That 
young  lady  tas  a  queer  name,  and  net  a 
very  pretty  one,  either."  A  little  further 
down  I  noticed  again,  "Hiss  RsgF,  *5 
cents, "  and  thought,  *  hj,  there  is  a  family 
of  Rags  In  that  town.  But  when  t  came  to 
the  third  ••  Hits  Rags,  31  cents,"  I  saw  that 
Instead  of  it  meaning  a  yonng  lady,  It  was 
a  short  wsy  of  wilting  "missionary." 

1  thtn  understood  that  here  and  there 
some  one  hsd  carefully  put  all  the  rags  and 
waste  paper,  not  into  the  Ore,  bat  it  to  the 
rag  bag,  and  the  money  received  from  the 
rag  man  bad  been  sent  to  the  missionary 
society.  Here  seemed  to  be  one  answer  to 
the  question,  "  What  can  boys  and  girls 
do  to  earn  mission  ary  money  T  " 

On  further  study  of  the  subject  I  round 
Mb*  Patchwork.  Miss  Berries,  Hits  Flow- 
erseeds,  and  even  Hiss  Hens. 

Alt  over  the  country  we  And  earnest, 
eager  groups  of  boys  and  gfils  who  have 
found  that  interest  and  enthusiasm  belong 
to  that  ttrsnge  class,  of  which  the  more 
you  give  away  the  more  you  hare  left. 
"'There  is  that  scattered)  and  yet  increas- 
«lh."— Jfom*  MMonary. 

A  Leiter  From  ■  Kroo  Girl  of  Africa, 
The  Eroos  are  a  tribe  living  in  West 
Africa.  Among  the  children  who  have 
been  taught  about  Jesus  by  a  missionary  is 
<ine,  fourteen  years  of  age,  whose  native 
name  is  Beva,  which  means  dog.  Her  let- 
ter says: 

' '  My  tribe  have  a  broad  blue-black  mark 
from  the  roots  of  the  hair  down  their  fort- 
bead*  to  their  nose  and  chin.  The  native 
children  do  not  wear  clothes,  but  beads  and 
leopard's  teeth  around  their  necks  and 
brass  anklets  and  armlets.  We  have  bam- 
boo houses,  no  glass  windows,  no  chairs; 
benches  or  forms  made  by  driving  sticksdn 
the  ground  and  tying  bamboo  poles  togeth- 
er, and  fastened  to  the  sticks.  On  these 
we  sleep,  wrapping  ourselves  in  a  cloth. 
Ourfloor  is  just  the  ground;  ourfroofs  are 
made  of  leaves.  We  never  set  the  table, 
nor  use  knives  and  forks  nor  dishes,  as 
yon  do. 

"Everybody  worships  just  what  they 
please.  What  they  worship  is  called  Juju, 
a  goat-horn,  sheep-tooth,  or  cow  bom. 
tiome  have  a  stick  stuck  up  before  their 
house,  with  a  rag  tied  to  It.  Many  put  a 
dish  of  rice  before  their  Jujus,  and  if  we 
est  after  dark,  we  (brow  out  some  rice  for 
the  dead  people.  We  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  God,  nor  of  Jesus,  ibe  Saviour 
of  the  world,  nor  of  the  returectlon.  To 
hear  at  all  this  was  good  news  to  me.  We 
wen  here  we  know,  and  we  knew  that  we 
must  die,  but  beyond  that  all  was  darn. 
W«  thought  some  passed  into  the  bodies  of 
aaimi  Is  or  reptile*,  and  some  were  reborn 


This  picture  represents  a  scene  in  Dahomey,  West  Africa,  whtre  r. 
headed  by  order  of  the  king,  because  they  refuted  to  give  up  their  t: 
worship  the  idols  of  the  country. 


In  infants.  It  Is  a  dark,  sad  lite.  No  Sab- 
bath, no  evening  prayer  fur  the  children, 
no  hymn  of  praise,  no  God  of  love. 

"  Then  all  the  natives  believe  that  there 
is  an  evil  power  constantly  ready  to  do 
them  bodily  injury.  If  one  is  sick  they 
think  they  have  been  witched;  Ihen  they 
accuee  some  one  of  witching  them,  and 
give  the  accused  person  tea  made  from 
the  bark  of  sassy  wood,  which  Is  poison. 
If  they  vomit  it  up  they  are  not  the  witch, 
if  it  kills  them  tbey  have  found  the 
witch. 

"Our  cooking  is  very  simple— cassad a 
or  rice  with  fish  soup,  made  very  hot  with 
red  pepper.  We  are  notivery  particular 
what  we  make  soup  out  »of.  Among  our 
misiion  children  are  those  who  have  eaten 
snakes,  lizards;  we  have^ali  eaten  rats  and 
a  large  kind  of  spider.  Borne  have  eaten 
cats,  dogs,  monkeys,  man  and  elephant 

"  I  am  the  first  Kroo  girl  that  has  ever 
learned  to  read  and  write,  and  have  any 
education.  We  all  go  to  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Monrovia  in  the  morning;  then 


we  go  to  the  native  town  in  the  afternoon. 
Miss  Sharp  preaches  and  we  do  the  singing. 
What  we  get  comes  from  friends  in  Amer- 
ica. God  put  it  Into  their  hearts  to  send 
ua  things.  There  is  plenty  of  hunger 
in  the  land  now,  but  we  have  lacked 
nothing. 

"  Mi.a  Sharp  says  that  all  the  children  of 
America  and  England  do  not  serve  God, 
that  many  are  godless  and  wicked.  It 
eeems  mange  that  children  who  know 
about  God,  who  have  always  had  God's 
blessed  book,  and  the  de'ar  Sabbath  days, 
and  so  many  good  and  pleasant  things, 
should  go  astray  from  God.  Don't  they 
know  that  people  who  forget  God  will  be 
turned  into  hell  T  I  know  that  there  are 
many  good  children  who  try  to  do  some- 
thing for  tbe  bleseed  Lord  Jesus.  If  the 
bad  children  lived  among  the  heathen,  and 
knew  how  dreary  and  lonesome  life  is, 
where  there  are  no  Sabbaths,  no  God,  no 
books,  no  prayer,  I  think  they  would  say, 
'  Oh,  let  me  go  back  to  a  Christian  land, 
and  I  will  serve  God  always."*  Are  our 
little  readers  trying  to  eerve  God  T 


Rates  and  Genamenbs. 


Hoy.  Dr.  Junes  It.  King,  Pastor  of  Park 
Ave.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New 
York,  write*:  "The  Church  must  be 
-  formed -or  we -cannot  hope  to  meet  *_„ 
thing  like  the  claim*  of  Christ  and  the 
world  upon  u».  The  Gospel  is  Ai 
ia  beyond  question  the  beat  and  broadest 
thing  published,  and  certainly  the  only 
respectable  thing  we  have  attempted  as 
denomination." 

General  Flak  calls  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  last  month  we  called  the  Mission- 
ary Anniversary,  held  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  In  December,  the  63th,  "when  It 
properly  was  the  Mill,  April  5th,  1810,  be- 
ing the  birthday."  He  also  says  that  the 
types  made  him  say  that  Nathan  Bangs 
died  almost  a  century  ago,  when  what  be 
said  was,  "almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
■go" 

General  Fiak  also  writes:  "  I  get  very 
much  good  Information  and  inspiration 
from  your  superb  monthly,  the  Gospel  is 
All  Lauds.  I  wish  it  may  And  place  in  a 
hundred  thousand  Methodist  homes." 

There  are  those  who  see  no  reason  why 
missionaries  should  be  sent  to  the  heathen 
while  we  have  so  many  unconverted  per- 
aont  at  borne.  Should  we  not  labor  where 
we  can  accomplish  the  greatest  good  I  The 
conversions  among  the  heathen  during  1884 
greatly  exceeded  the  number  of  conversions 
at  home,  when  we  consider  the  number  of 
laborers  employed.  In  the  tables  of  mis- 
sionary statist  tea  collated  by  the  Mwionary 
Rntoo,  with  a  force  of  110,481  ministers 
there  was  au  increase  of  153,053  members, 
being  less  than  3  for  each  minister.  Dur- 
ing the  same  time,  with  a  force  of  5,370  mis- 
sionaries and  native  ordained  preachera, 
there  was  a  gain  of  137,749  members,  be- 
ing over  34  for  each  missionary  and  native 
ordained  preacher.  If  there  it  any  Held 
that  ia  "  white  nnto  the  harvest,"  it  Is  the 
heathen  field. 


NOTES. 

Missionary  Society,  tailed  from  Shanghai 
for  Korea,  taking  with  him  two  Chinese 
who  an  sent  out  by  the  Pooohow  Church 
with  tie  hope  of  entering  Korea  as  mieiion- 
aries.  The  purpote  is  that  It  shall  be  a 
thorough  Chinese  mission.  It  Is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  Church  Missionary  Br  cl- 
ety  either  for  men  or  funds.  Mr.jLhok, 
the  wealthy  and  generous  Chinese  Meth- 
odist, who  a  few  years  since  gave  (10,000 
to  the  Anglo  Chinese  College  at  Foochow, 
and  more  recently  $1,000  to  a  church  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  at  Bong- 
Kong,  has  given  (1,000  to  this  Korean 
Mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Chris 
liana,  and  himself  accompanies  Mr.  Wolfe, 
to  take  pert  in  the  fettlement  of  the  two 
Chinese  missionaries,  who  are.  If  the  door* 
opes,  to  be  left  alone  in  Korea  at  some 
point  not  yet  determined.  The  best  of 
wishes  and  many  prayers  will  follow  this 
very  Interesting  Chinese  Foreign  Mission- 


ary enterprise." 


We  rejoice  at  every  fresh  advance  and 
every  new  opportunity  affording  increased 
facilities  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gee- 
pel  in  heathen  lands,  and  we  note  the 
fact  that  at  Brussels,  on  Dec  34,  1885,  an 
agreement  was  signed  between  the  Congo 
Free  State  and  the  Congo  Railway  Co.  of 
Manchester.  England,  giving  the  company 
the  right  to  construct  a  railway  between 
the  lower  and  the  upper  Congo,  pMt  the 
Livingstone  Falls.  Tbi*  will  result  in  the 
speedy  development  of  the  upper  Congo 
valley,  and  there  is  no  portion  of  Africa 
more  healthy,  and  none  which  promises 
each  a  good  return  for  missionary  labor. 

We  copy  from  the  Ohintm  Recorder,  pub- 
lished at  Shanghai,  the  following  interest- 
ing Information:  "  On  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wolf,  of  the  Church 


Easier  Sunday  the  Children's  Stolon- 
•ry  Day. 

We  cordially  agree  with  the  prrpositioo 
of  Rev.  W.  T.  Smith,  of  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  which  la  aho  endorsed  by  Secretary 
McCabe,  to  make  Enter  Sunday  the  Child- 
ren's Missionary  Day. 

Let  this  day  be  set  apart  as  the  one  gnat 
Missionary  Day  for  ail  our  Sunday-schools, 
to  be  made  enterta'nlng  and  memorable  by 
special  services,  concert  exercises,  mbsion- 
ary  addresses,  collections,  etc 

The  next  Easier  Sunday  will  fall  on 
April  25th.  Let  a  special  collection  be 
taken  on  that  day  la  every  Metbodist  Ej.ii- 
copsl  Sunday-school  in  the  world  to*  aid 
the  Million  for  Missions.  See  how  large  a 
collection  can  be  taken. 

Prepare  for  it  by  Infusing  previously  as 
much  of  the  Missionary  spirit  into  the 
school  as  possible. 

Give  all  the  young  people  something  to 
do  In  getting  ready  for  it.  Let  them  have 
something  to  study.  Let  them  feel  Ihey 
hsve  a  share  ia  the  work  of  saving  the 
lost. 

We  will  help  you.  An  Interesting  Mis- 
sionary service  will  be  ready  for  mailing 
the  last  of  February.  It  will  contain 
hymns,  music,  recitations,  reports  from  all 
our  own  mission  fields  and  some  accounts 
of  other  Helds,  illustrations,  etc.  The 
eight  pages  of  the  Missionary  World  for 
March  will  be  devoted  to  it. 

Send  in  order*  for  copies.  Price  three 
cents  a  copy,  twenty  copies  for  twenty 
cents,  one  hundred  copies  for  one  dollar 
postpaid. 

Every  Methodist  Sunday-school  should 
» It,  and  we  hope  to  receive  orders  for 
one  hundred  thousand  cr  pies. 

Immediately  after  Easter  Sunday  send 
us  a  postal  card  giving  the  name  of  your 
Sunday  school,    how    many  scholars  you 


have,  and  how  much  waa  coUee'ed,  and  »e 
will  pub  ieh  it  In  tbia  Magazine  under  uje 
head  leg  of  "Easter  Sunday  schawl  JfJaOcu 
ary  Offering," 

Rev.  W.  T.  Smith  writes  ss  follows: 
The  missionary  idea  is  the  very  esaatt 
of  Christianity  itself.  .  A  man  may  b. 
seme* bat  of  a  Christian  and  not  in  sywf i- 
thy  with  this  feature  of  our  obuich  work, 
but  he  cannot  be  thoroughly  imbued  villi 
the  missionary  spirit  and  not  be  a  Carta 
•Jan.  The  two  principles  essentially  and 
necessarily  go  together.  And  we  ctnntt 
do  a  better  work  for  posterity  lb  an  to  !m 
press  this  great  truth  npon  the  minds  ol 
those  wlo  are  soon  to  be  the  future  num- 
bers, officers,  patters,  presiding  tlders  and 
bishops  of  our  Church.  It  does  not  require 
the  age  of  prophecy  to  ate  that  the  great 
Church  of  the  future  Is  lo  be  thoroughly 
committed  to  this  one  ides  of  the  Son  of 
God— i  he  salvation  of  the  race. 

But  what  are  we  doing  to  help  the  Bun 
day-schools  to  an  appreciation  of  this 
supreme  purpose  of  Christ*  Hi  xt  to  noii- 
ing.  It  is  true  many  of  ouraohools  eonni- 
bute  to  this  cause.  There  may  be  a 
monthly  or  quarterly  collection.  But  the 
children  are  not  indoctrinated.  And  they 
not  system  a  tic  ally  (aught  on  this  sub- 
ject. How  can  this  lamentable  debet  be 
remedied  I  Several  answers  may  be  given 
to  this  difficult  question.  At  this  place  we 
only  make  one  proposition.  We  feel  sure 
It  will  go  far  to  solve  the  problem. 

Let  us  have  a  Sunday  school  Missionary 
Day,  utiformly  and  universal?  observed 
throughout  the  Church.  Let  It  be  the 
great  day  of  all  the  calendar.  And  we 
eonfldenlly  auggist  that  Easier  Sabbath  is 
the  most  appropriate  day. 

Chaplain  McCabe  says:  "Let  the  day 
that  commemorates  the  rising  of  our  bleat- 
ed Lord  be  consecrated  to  an  effort  to  cbey 
his  hurt  command,"  Hit  resurrection  Is  a 
pledge  of  final  triumph.  Let  us  fndiasola- 
bly  link  these  two  ideas  together.  What 
an  inspiration  to  labor,  and  pray,  and  give. 
Our  fears  and  doubts  of  ultimate  suceoa 
will  all  vanish  away  if  we  look  at  this  stu- 
pendous undertaking  of  the  convtnioa  df 
the  world  In  the  presence  of  the  empty 
tomb  of  Co rist. 

We  now  talk  about  dlffioullles,  obstacles. 
prejudices,  caste— all  hinds  of  insurmount- 
able obstructions.  These  thing*  greatly 
hinder  us.  But  what  are  they,  compared 
with  the  overthrow  of  death.  If  Jesus  can 
conquer  this  great  enemy,  He  ia  surely  able 
lo  overcome  all  other  impediments. 

Beside*  He,  Himself,  has  very  clearly  as- 
sociated these  two  great  woik*  together. 
"Then  opened  He  their  understanding 
that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures, 
and  said  unto  them,  Thus  li  ia  written,  and 
thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to 
rire  from  the  dead  the  third  day,  and  that 
repentance  and  remission  of  sits  might  be 
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preached  in  Hia  name  among  all  nations, 
beginning  at  Jerusalem." 

What  ■  stimslos  ta  our  faith  !  What  a 
spectacle  to  mm  and  angels  to  mo  the  two 
millions  of  tracers,  teachers  and  pupils  of 
tie  Sunday  schools  of  our  Churches  cele- 
brating lbs  annlvt  ratry  of  the  NMmatfon 
of  Christ,  and  at  the  ume  time  looking  for 
the  triumphant  consummation  of  HU  mis- 
sion in  the  world. 


PittmHtf  «irlKopaI  $U».w. 

M  isa  Yntea  of  the  China  Mission  has  re- 
lumed to  the  United  Statet. 

The  Woman*!  Porelgn  Missionary  Soci- 
ety ha*  purchased  property  at  Seoul, 
Korea, 

Bishop  Fobs  and  Dr.  Goucher  left  the 
Vnftrf  States  Feb.  8,  on  their  way  to  visit 
the  Italian  Mission. 

Him  Spencer  write!  from  Toklo,  Japan, 
that  her  achcol  la  growing  In  Interest  and 
numbers,  there  being  eighty- Are  whole™, 
nearly  all  boarders. 

Mim.  C.  L,  R.  Hoaklna  of  the  North  In- 
dia Mission  la  spending  the  winter  In  Bta- 
wn.  Her  address  la  90  West  Springfield 
Street 

The  Rev.  R.  Hoahlns  of  the  India  Mis- 
sion baa  moved  from  WUbraham  to  SO 
West  Bpringfleld  St,  Boston,  Maes. 

In  the  English  Church  at  Lucknow,  In- 
dia, Rot.  W.  R  Clancy,  put  or,  there  are 
often  20  or  more  educated  Hindus  present 
at  the  Sunday  services. 

Rev.  Karl  Schou  write*  from  Denmark, 
Jan.  7;  "I  have  been  visiting  our  northern 
station!  during  Christmas  and  New  Years, 
sad  had  glorious  meetings.  The  Lord  is 
pouring  out  His  spirit  upon  the  people  and 
numbers  are  seeking  pardon." 

Rev.  W.  F.  Oldham  write!  from  Singa- 
pore that  in  Singapore  are  about  6,000 
Europeans  and  Eurasians,  and  about  150,- 
000  heathen.  He  says  that  in  the  isl&cds 
■round,  In  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  in 
North  Borneo  are  millions  of  accessible 
heathen  and  Mohammedans  and  he  eager- 
1}  deslrea  help  to  push  the  mission  wt  rk. 

Her.  B,  A. -Carlson  writes  from  Hel- 
slsgfors,  Finland,  November  18;  "Our 
cause  Is  gaining  ground  in  Finland, 
em  if  not  many  conquests  are  made. 
There  la  much  of  immorality  and  drunk- 
rune**,  especially  among  the  lower  classc  a. 
There  is  also  much  ignorance  touching 
practical  Christianity  and  actual  religious 
sxperienoe.  We  are  in  great  need  of 
Bibks  and  religious  literature." 

Bev.T.O.  Illff  writes  from  Bait  Lake  City, 
l"l*h,  Jan.  14:  "All  overour  work- Qod  seems 
to  be  pouring  out  His  Spirit  I  witnessed  a 
tome  two  nights  ago  at  Stcckton,  Utah, 
lint  Is  ample  pay  for  my  ten  years  here.  A 
Wher  and  mother  who  Joined  the  Mormons 
hi  IBM,  and  have  known  the  hardships  of 
Utah's  early  history,  together  with  seven 
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children  from  ten  to  twenty-seven  years  of 
age,  all  came  forward  at  once  and  knelt  at 
the  altar.  Praise  Qod!  the  day  of  Utah's 
redemption  drawe  h  nigh.  A  cloud  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand  is  seen  In  the  sky. 
May  the  whole  Church  pray  mightily  for 
-victory."  ■ 

Bishop  Taylor  proposes  this  year  to  lead 
a  new  mission  expedition  up  the  Congo 
and  Kasia  rivers  into  the  Tuihelange  coun- 
try In  Africa.  He  alio  writes:  "  We  want 
a  man  who  la  practically  up  in  plain  tan- 
ning leather,  and  shoe-making,  a!  instruc- 
tor In  the  industrial  department  of  our 
school  work  In  Africa,— a  soul  saving  mis- 
sionary, but  to  build  tents  on  the  leather 
line  (after  the  Pauline  plan).  Also,  a  good 
farmer  and  gardlntr,  to  be  foreman  of  our 
school-farm.  Married  men  are  preferred." 
Apply  to  Richard  Grant,  181  Hudson  St, 
New  York. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Lambuth,  r».n. ,  of  the  China 
Mission  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church, 
has  lately  visited  Japan,  and  *  rites  aa  fol- 
lows of  one  of  our  missions:  "In  the  city 
of  Fukuoka,  where  I  spent  a  Sabbath ,  Miss 
Oheer,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission, 
has  a  flue  school  of  women  and  girls.  She 
waa  invited  to  go  Minis  city  by  the  people 
to  open  a  school,  and  they  promised  if  she 
would  go  she  could  teach  Christianity  to  all 
who  would  attend.  The  school  Is  self-sup- 
porting, and  by  the  consent  of  the  paren's 
it  is  called  and  recognized  as  a  Christian 
school. ' 

Rev.  Joseph  Wllks  writes  from  Pun  go 
Andongo,  Angola,  West  Africa,:  "The 
town  of  Pungo  Andongo  baa  a  population 
of  about  two  thousand  persons,  a  few  of 
whom  are  Portuguese  traders,  and  the  rest 
are  native.  We  have  opened  a  day  school, 
and  have  also  organized  a  small  Sunday- 
school.  At  soon  as  we  are  able  to  speak 
the  language,  we  hope  to  preach  Jesus  to 
this  people  who  are  perishing  for  lack  of 
knowledge.  Bishop  Taylor  has  opened  up 
five  mission  Nations  in  populous  locations, 
and  other  members  of  the  band  are  prepar- 
ing for  work  on  the  farther  interior.  Sur- 
rounded by  superstition  and  heathenism, 
we  nrias  the  comfort  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship." 

Rev,  Dr.  Sites  writes  to  his  wife  in  this 
country,  from  Foochow,  China,  Dec.  6, 
that  he  had  just  arrived  there.  He  was 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  people,  both 
native  and  foreign.  He  called  at  the  native 
pareonafe,  the  home  of  Rev.  Hu  Yong  Ml 
and  wife,  the  parents  of  Miss  Hu  King  Eng, 
who  for  a  year  and  a  half  has  been  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Ohio  Weileyan  University,  and 
writes  of  the  interview:  "King  Eng's 
mother  met  me  at  the  door  with  such  a 
grasp  of  the  hand  and  eagerness  in  her  eye, 
while  her  rosy,  healthful,  upturned  face 
fairly  shone  with  Joy!  For  nearly  an  hour 
she  piled  me  with  questions,  while  I  told 
her  what  the  good  Lord  was  doing  for  her 
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daughter  in  America,  and  she  would  laugb 
or  cry,  or  praise  the  Lord  as  I  related  the 
varied  experiences  of  thtir  child,  whom 
they  ao  tenderly  love  and  so  earnestly  pnj 
for." 

Pnsnn  l»  Herwsj. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Johnson  writes  from  Leur 
ring,  Norway,  Dec  20,  of  gracious  revi- 
vals. The  church  building  at  Bergen  ha» 
been  enlarged  and  refitted  so  that  one  thou- 
sand can  be  accommodated  In  it  Twenty- 
seven  members  were  received  into  full  con- 
nection on  the  day  of  dedication. 

In  Laurvig  the  revival  spirit  still  contin- 
ues and  at  the  last  quarterly  meeting  sev- 
eral joined  on  probation  and  twelve  were 
received  Into  full  connection. 

One  of  the  railroad  conductors,  living  at 
Horton,  was  recently  powerfully  convert*  d 
to  God.  He  had  for  some  time  been  at- 
tending our  church  In  this  place  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  convicted  him  of  sin,  and  on 
the  train,  while  it  was  running  at  full 
speed,  the  Lord  spoke  peace  to  his  sou) 
aud  made  him  a  new  man,  A  happier 
railroad  conductor  I  never  saw. 

Brother  Petersen,  presiding  elder  of  the 
Christiana  district  report!  that  there  i» 
good  prospect  for  a  large' Ingathering  of 
souls  In  his  district  In  Christiana  the  re- 
vival continues  and  large  congregations  are 
In  both  churches,  snd   sinners  an  being; 
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Rev.  F.  A.  Rlggin  writes  from  Helena, 
Montana,  respecting  Methodism  In  that 
section: 

The  possibilities  of  Montana  are  Incalcu- 
lable. Methodism  never  entered  a  more 
vigorous  region  than  here.  Our  charges- 
are  now  supplied  in  full,  but  we  are  sorry 
we  cannot  reach  out  end  supply  other  fields 
demanding  our  services. 

We  are  building  this  year  twice  as  many 
churchea  as  we  had  in  the  mission  after  ten 
years  of  mission  work  at  the  beginning, 
and  laying  a  strong  grip  on  this  growing 
territory.  Our  foundations  ougbt  to  be 
broader. 

The  outlook  is  favorable  for  self-support, 
and  we  hope  for  groat  things  spiritually. 


Ta*  Norlk  ladla  Ceshnsc*. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Maxwell  writes  as  follows: 

This  Conference  has  crossed  the  million 
dollar  line  with  victorious  banners.  Our 
apportionment  waa  $500,  of  which  the  En- 
glish congregations  in  Lucknow  and  Cawu- 
pore  raised  about  (ISO,  (par),  the  remain- 
der came  through  the  native  congregations. 

The  forth-coming  statistics  will  show 
healthful  developments  in  all  branches  of 
our  work.  The  baptisms  exceed  1200,  and 
the  pupils  in  the  Sunday  schools  will  reach 
£0,000, 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  Board  of 
Publication  it  was  t greed  that  our  publish- 
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tag  houses  should  be  designated  as  The 

.Vtlhodut  PnHuhing  Ifouu,  LlCESOW  ud 

Calcutta.      Arrangement*  were  made  for 

openirg  the  letter  establishment  an  a  liberal 

basis.    We  ere  glad  to  report  the  House 

now  la  full  operation,  with  new  presses, 

type,  etc.,  sufficient  to  meet  the.  demands 

or  a  first  class  business  in  the  metropolis. 

Two  periodicals  (one  the  Indian  Witfita). 

are  now  printed  by  the  house,  aggregating 

ueerly  1.000,000  pages  monthly.     As  fast 

as  funds  can  be  secured  for  the  purpose, 

.   religious  matter  will  be  printed,  but  for  the 

,  present  the  presses  are  largely  occupied 

1  with  commercial  work.    It  is  expected  that 

,   this  will  be  displaced  by  religious  work 

soon  as  possible.  Rcv.  T.  Craven  has,  with 

bis  family,   moved  to  Calcutta,  In  order 

to  devote  himself  to  the  interests  of  this 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Board  it  was 
determined  to  publish  a  periodical  for  En- 
glish speaking  children  and  youth.  Rev. 
Allan  J.  Mai  well,  was  elected  editor.  Tne 
new  publication  Is  to  be  called  "  India's 
Young  Folk's,"  8  pp.,  semi-monthly,  to  oc- 
cupy about  the  same  place  as  taken  by  the 
.S.  S,  Advocate  and  ClattmaU.  Thefleld  is 
large,  entirely  unoccupied  and  inviting. 

The  mission  baa  lost  two  of  its  best 
workers  by  the  departure  of  Rev.  P.  M. 
Buck  and  wife  for  America,  liro.  Buck's 
health  is  entirely  given  way.  The  prayers 
of  the  mission  will  follow  them  that  bis 
recovery  may  be  speedy. 

Their  work  in  Cawnpore  bad  opened 
most  encouragingly.  Dr.  Johnson  Is  sup- 
plying until  Conference. 


■  Notts  front  It*]/. 


During  the  meetiage  held  in  connection 
with  Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  a  good- 
ly number  of  probationers  were  received 
into  our  churches:  a  considerable  number 
were  also  admitted  Into  full  membership. 

Among  these  last  was  a  Professor  of  the 
University  In  Bologna,  Besidts  thesatii 
faction  we  find  In  the  conversion  of  any 
soul,  this  case  further  comforts  us  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  in  some  measure  at  least 
open  our  way  among  the  students— often 
-  the  most  ready  to  hear-  and-  consider,  teach- 
ings which  may  be  new,  strange,  and  even 
unacceptable  to  their  locality. 

Hay  God  bless  and  fortify  this  Professor, 
that  he  may  be  a  faithful  witness— letting 
his  light  shine  forth  through  the  halls  of 
that  most  ancient  seat  of  learning. 

The  Protestant  churches  in  this  City 
united  this  year,  as  usual,  in  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  following 
the  programme  prepared  by  the  Evangel! 
eel  Alliance.  The  audiences  were  not  quite 
to  large  as  in  former  years,  partly  due  pos- 
sibly to  very  unfavorable  weather.     But 
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the  spirit  of  the  mettings  was  perhaps 
never  so  good. 

Our  people  are  certainly  making  progress, 
advancing  in  spiritual  maturity,  in  moral 
and  Christian  earnestness. 

The  meeting  at  our  own  church  on  Fri- 
day night  was  specially  large  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  meetings  were  held  by  turns  in  six 
of  the  principal  churches.  Not  a  few  lay- 
men participated  in  the  public  prayers, 
sometimes  voluntarily,  sometimes  by  invi- 
tation. 

The  influence  of  these  services  is  every 
way  a  great  blessing  to  the  mission  work  In 
thlsctiy.  For  several  years  past  the  Ital 
ian  churches  have  united  in  a  prayer  meet- 
ing in  some  one  of  the  places  of  worship, 
the  first  Monday  night  of  each  month,  the 
year  round. 

Bnptlim,    OplBD.,   Mb,   la   Chlaa. 

Rev.  James  Jackson  writes  from  Wuhu, 
China,  Oct.,  86:  Yesterday  was  an  inter- 
esting day  to  us  In  ourMietion  here.  Dur 
log  the  evening  service  we  had  three  bap- 
tisms, tne,  the  a  Its  of  one  of  our  eihorlers, 
another  a  man  advanced  in  life,  and  lastly, 
a  youth  of  17  years,  a  scholar  In  our 
school.  The  woman  has  been  a  proba- 
tioner for  nearly  a  year,  but  the  other  two, 
although  regular  in  their  attendance  upon 
all  our  services,  had  not  un  11  ricently  fully 
decided  to  become  Christians. 

On  Sabbath  evening,  Oct  18tb,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  deep  religious  feeling  dur- 
ing the  service,  and  seriousness  was  evi 
dtntly  marked  in  the  faces  of  some  of  our 
bearers.  We  felt  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
working  amongst  us,  and  cherished  the 
hope  that  some  one  at  least  would  decide 
to  be  on  the  Lord's  side.  We  were  there- 
foie  greatly  delighted  wb<n  next  day  this 
young  man  came  to  us  and  requested  to  be 
bap  ized  and  received  Into  the  Church.  He 
told  us  that  he  had  ccme  to  this  dec'sion 
during  the  service  of  the  previous  evening. 

A  case  of  this  kind  greatly  encourages 
our  faith  In  the  power  of  God's  Word  when 
pressed  home  to  the  consciences  of  men. 
The  preaching  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  is 
indeed  the  power  of  God  unto  Salvation; 
in  China  in  these  days,  as  in  Rome  in  the 
days  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  This 
Is  the  seventh  case  of  baptism  in  our 
school,  -which  has  not  yet  been  opened  two 
years.  All  the  boys  who  have  been  bap- 
tized give  promise  of  being  useful  workers 
in  the  Church. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  service  last 
evening,  our  native  preacher,  with  two  or 
three  others,  wee  called  upon  to  attend  a 
caaeof  rplum  poisoning.  It  teams  that  a 
man  of  about  80  years  of  age  bad  got  into 
a  quarrel  with  some  one,  and  in  bis  rage, 
as  [s  so  often  the  esse  here,  as  in  other 
places,  be  bad  taken  alargedoeeof  opium. 
Our  preacher.  La  Ta  Klvei,  was  icnt  for, 
and   by  giving  quant. tiei  of  muttard  and 


water  was  successful  In  saving  the  nas'i 
life.  Lu  Ta  Kirei  is  often  called  to  attwi 
such  esses,  end  Is  making  quite  a  nam 
amongst  tne  Chinese  for  his  succtafnl 
treatment  of  them. 

It  is  sad  to  see  the  rapid  Increase  ihit 
is  taking  plaoe  is  the  opium  trade  of  tab 
port.  Wuhu  is  the  great  distributing  cm 
ter  for  the  Ugan  Hwuy  province:  The 
following  extract  and  statistics  taken  ft  on 
the  customs  report  of.  1884,  wQl  show  it 
gradual  Increase  of-  this  baneful  tnffic 
which  is  ruining  the  bodies  and  soulsof  the 
people  in  this  city  of  promise. 

"The  depression  that  prevailed  in  ti 
many  branches  of  our  trade  did  not  eutod 
to  the  trade  in  opium,  the  demand  for  lb: 
drug   continued    steady   throughout  the 
year,  and  the  Importation  that  took  plan 
was  the    largest  of  which  we  bare  uj 
record:  the  nett  quantity   Imported  wh   j 
3,060.38  piculs,  which  shows  an  incresw   I 
over  3,317  p'culs  in  1883,  and  2,615  peculi   I 
in  1883.      The  perceuage  of  opium  into    ' 
ken  In  Wuhu  and  the  surrounding  district!   j 
Is  large  and  constantly  increasing,  and  It  it    | 
probable  that  the  trade  in  this  article  will   j 
slow  a  steady  increase." 

The  anticipation  of  an  increased  trade  in  j 
opium,  expressed  by  the  writer  of  tbu 
report,  is  likely  to  be  realized  during  the 
cuirentyear.  The  following  comparative 
table  of  the  amount  of  trade  done  In  one- 
quarter  of  the  years  1883— 1885.  will  shew 
tbe  steady  Increase  which  has  bees  going 
on  year  by  year  In  tbe  demand  for  tiii> 

APIUL  JUNE    qUABTER. 

1863.        1883.       IBM.  1883.       - 


1,149.50 
t  appear  as  yet  that  the  n 
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It  dots 
Birangements  in  regard  to  Import  duties 
which  came  in  force  In  June  of  tbe  ptesrat 
year,  by  virtue  of  the  Chefoo  Contention, 
will  have  much  Influence  upon  Ihe  demand 
for  the  drug.  Tbe  only  noticeable  effect 
at  this  port  Is  that  the  trade  is  passing  out 
of  the  hands  of  Chinese  into  tho.e  of  for- 
eign ors. 

Our  Missionary  Boat  is  China. 

Rot.  Q.  W.  Woodall  writes  from  Chi* 
kiaog,  China,  Dec  7,  1883: 

The  Tsung  Li  Yemen  at  Pekln  have  just 
decided  the  question  of  running  the  "  Olsd 
Tidings,"  our  boat,  on  the)  Yang-ate  river  in 
our  favor. 

We  will  steam  her  up  Immediately  and 
start  her  on  her  maiden  trip  with  her  sew 
privileges.  O  that  God  will  bless  bet  and 
make  her  the  almoner  of  Glad  Tiding*  to 
thousands  who  know  not  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Let  tbe  church  pray— Ood  answers  pray- 
er. The  doors  of  China,  so  long  only  ajar, 
being  throws  wide  opes  to  us,  we>  have 
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bol  to  enter  in  Ute  iuui  of  our  great  lend 
ernnd  take  possession  ot  Iter  strongholds. 
W«  want  more  men  ben,  oar  force  is  far 
beJosr  our  present  Deed,  and  lack  of  men  it 
blocking  the  wheels  of  our  advance, 
not  Chin  ■  the  great  Macedonia  of  the  pr: 
est  day  T  She  beeeechestheChurchtosend 
maa  over  to  help  us ;  there  baa  never  b.:f  a 
a  brighter  outlook  for  the  conversion  of 
Gbloai'a  million*  than  to-day.  Re*.  Alex- 
ander Williams,  LL.D.,  a  veteran  mission 
sit  in  China  very  aptly  comments  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  couu'ry  as  follows 
"Aiwa  all  feel,  China  baa  marveloualy 
changed  during  these  put  len  years.  There 
is  now  at  perfect  ferment  among  all  classes, 
eipeeially  among  the  readingand  educated 
mm.  The  course  of  Providence  haa  tbor 
oaghJy  aroused  them)  and  they  of  course 
t way  the  ooantry.  Thej  have  teen  their 
toasted  power  laid  low  at  a  blow;  and 
their  eyea  have  been  opened  to  their  de- 
ficienelea  In  every  respect. 

"  Stcuners  and  steam  launches  entering 
their  inland  riven  and  lakes;  the  telegra- 
phic pole*  stretching  serosa  Ibeir  country; 
oallve  newspapers  penetrating  in  all  direc- 
tions and  reaching  homea  near  and  remote 
—these  and  such  things  force  on  them  the 
<)ueatlona:  'What next t* and  'what should 
be  done  I*  There  is.  therefore,  a  far  wider 
■pirit  of  enquiry  abroad  than  many  aup 
post. 

"Every  coterie  of  thoughtful  men  of  all 
grades  in  many  porta  of  the  empire  is  now 
discussing  the  altered  circumstances  of  this 
country. 

"  Surely  Iben  we  should  take  time  by 
the  Forelock  and  consider  the  matter  while 
the  changes  are  still  In  their  Initial  stage.' 
He  ia  not  alone  in  such  opinions—  It  la 
the  general  Impression  pervading  the  1 
minds  engaged  in  the  evangelization 
Ch lea's  millions. 

L;t  the  Method!  t  Church  do  ber  whole 
part  hi  this  great  work— let  the  men  be 
forth  coming  and  God  will  lead  them  unto 
victory. 
Rev.  V.  C.  Hart  also  writes: 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smith- 
<rs,  our  Consul  General  at  Shanghai,  who 
in  defended  our  right  to  run  the  "Glad 
Tiding!  "  on  the  rlvtr,  to  the  effect  that  he 
has  just  received  a  despatch  from  our  min- 
ister al  Peking  saying,  "  that  an j  foreigner 
owning  a  steam  launch  may  have  it  licensed 
it  his  own  consulate  like  any  other  foreign 
renal"  We  have  got  the  beat  of  the  long 
light  and  have  reason  to  n  joice. 

You  can  scarcely  realize  bow  much 
this  maana  to  us.  We  have,  by  pushing 
the  question  of  the  Glad  Tiding*  at  last  in- 
dnoad  the  Taung  Li  Yemen,  the  Parlia- 
auniofOolnm,  to  give  way  and  grant  our 
nqtuat,  but  it  haa  taken  Mr  Smithera,  our 
ibis  representative,  two  yean  to  push  our 
importunities  to  success.  Only  a  few 
monies  ago  the  same  parliament  promulged 


an  order  to  all  Custom  Houses  precluding 
us  this  right— a  direct  thrust  at  the  "Glad 
Tidings."  This  measure  waa  alio  support- 
ed, I  am  Informed,  by  most  creditable  au 
thorlty,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
Robert  Hart,  (no  relation  of  mine),  wbo 
was  lately  offered  the  post  of  British  Min- 
ister at  Peking. 

Mr.  Blackalone  deserves  great  praise  for 
bis  part  In  this  fight.  We  have  not  only 
helped  mission  work,  but  have  put  all  for- 
eigners on  the  same  footing  aa  ourselves. 
I  know  Mr.  Blackstone,  the  ministers  of  the 
Rock  River  Conference,  Dr.  Reld,  and  the 
Sunday-school  scholars  wbo  have  con tribu 
ted  toward  the  "Glad  Tidings,"  will  re- 
joice with  us.  The  Viceroys  (the  old  Tao 
who  lately  died  and  the  present  inenm- 
bent),  have  foigbt  us  in  Hospital  here  and 
"  Glad  Tidings  "  at  Peking,  but  praise  God 
their  counsels  have  not  prevailed.  The 
Kingdom  of  Christ  Is  to  take  China, 


©thrr  jtucirtttf  and  Churrhti. 
Baptist  Southern  Convention. 

Two  new  missionaries  were  to  accom- 
pany Rev.  Mr.  David  on  his  return  to 
Africa  last  month. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Begby  writes  from  Rio  Jan 

ro,  Brazil,  Dec.  7:  "  Our  present  work 
here  is  now  becoming  very  promising.  Our 
congregations  are  growing  greatly  lately, 
and  much  interest  la  shown.  One  has  just 
professed  conversion  and  been  baptized, 
and  others  wlah  to  follow  in  baptism.  We 
much  encouraged.  In  Bahia  all  la 
moving  on  well,  conversions  are  reported 
every  week.  Also  in  Meoeio  the  Gospel  is 
spreading.  Bight  were  recently  baptized 
there  by  Brother  Taixeln.  Brother  Boper, 
an  Eugliih  Baptist,  is  working  with  great 
zeal  in  Santa  Barbara." 

Rev.  W.  D.  Powell  writes  from  Baltillo, 
Mexico,  Dec.  8:  "Last  night  we  closed  an 
eight  dsye'  meeting  in  Patoe,  The  interest 
was  good  from  the  beginning.  Twelve 
were  baptized  and  six  stand  approved  for 
baptism.  Misses  Birlon  and  Tupper  are 
spending  their  vacation  here.  They  have 
a  girls'  school  with  forty  pupils.  They. 
apend  much  time  instructing  the  people  In 
the  Word  of  God.  Much  of  the  success  of 
the  meeting  was  due  lo  their  labors.  Two 
thirds  of  those  baptizsd  were  women.  1 
baptiz  id  a  brother  of  the  Secretary  of  Bish- 
op Montes  de  Oca,  who  has  waged  such  a 
n  Ex-Gov.  Msdero  for  his  assistance 
rendered  tons." 


their  homea.  Our  congregations  and  Sun- 
day schools  are  growing  gradually  larger, 
while  our  prayer  meetings  count  us  as- 
large  a  number  of  attendants  as  do  the 
Sunday  services.  We  are  teaching  the- 
converta  their  duty  to  attend  every  service 
of  the  church,  and  to  contribute  something 
in  money  lo  every  weekly  collection.  They 
are  doing  nobly.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
the  congregation  attend  the  two  prajer- 
meetlnga  of  the  week,  all  of  them  remain 
to  Sunday-school,  and  very  few  fail  to  de- 
posit tbeir  offering  in  the  basket.  Could 
we  have  a  bouse  of  worship  of  our  own.  so 
located  that  passers  by  could  be  drawn  in 
from  the  street,  we  have  no  doubt  a  good 
congregation  could  be  gathered  in  a  short 
time,  and  a  large  ingathering  of  souls  be 
the  result  Our  Mexican  preacher.  Rev. 
Pablo  Rodtgues,  ia  preaching  excellent  ser- 
mons; our  Bible  woman,  Coneepcion  Ren- 
tevia,  is  indefatigable  in  her  work,  but  all 
together  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  field. 
The  demand  for  religious  inslruction   ta 


Southern    Methodist. 
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Rev.  W.  T.  Green  writes  from  the  City 
of  Mexico,  Dm.  10:  "  We  are  holding  our 
own  and  a  little  more.  Several  good  sis- 
ters have  lately  joined  ua  by  baptism,  and 
have  given  much  strength  to  our  little 
church.  Others  are  inquiring  about  our 
views,  asking  for  Testaments  and  tracts, 
and    inviting   us    to  call   upon  them  at 


Char 

Rev.  R.  W.  MacDonnell  writes  front 
Durango,  Mexico,  Jan.  5: 

The  first  Sunday  of  the  new  year  wit- 
nessed the  reception  Into  the  Church  of  our 
first  members,  three  (Mexicans)  on  profes- 
sion of  faith,  and  one  (American)  by  certifi- 
cate, The  names  of  Ave  more  are  on  my 
list  aa  applicants,  some  of  whom  will  be  re- 
ceived at  an  early  date.  Those  admitted 
on  profession  have  been  on  probation  over 
three  months,  and  having  shown  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  desires  by  their  fruit,  are  now 
brought  in,  and  numbered  with  God's  peo- 
ple. May  the  Church  pray  for  them,  and 
for  this  work  Our  hearts  are  glad  as  we 
enter  on  the  new  year,  and  we  are  encour- 
aged to  look  for  greater  things  to  take 
place. 

Our  Christmas  eve  celebration  has  done 
us  good.  On  that  night  our  little  chapel 
was  decorated  with  evergreens,  and  some 
pretty  banners,  bearing  Bible  texts.  There 
responsive  Bible  reading,  with  appro 
priate  songs,  and  a  sermon  on  the  mission 
of  Christ.  Over  fifty  persons  were  present, 
and  all  were  pleased.  As  a  result  we  hav* 
since  bad  an  increased  attendance  in  our 
regular  services.  We  now  number  about 
thirty  five  in  the  congregation.  Our  suc- 
cess has  stirred  up  some  of  the  "  baser 
sort,'*  who  have  daubed  our  doors  and  win. 
dows  for  us,  and  have  thrust  under  the 
windows,  and  tacked  on  onr  doors,  insult- 
ing and  threatening  papera.  Police,  how- 
ever, are  at  our  service,  and  keeporder,  and 
the  Good  Father  above  watches  over  ua. 

The  Catholic  press  has  given  out  that  we 
pay  people  to  come  to  our  services,  which 
has  brought  ui  prepositions  fro 
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ninny  to  Join  u»  for  *  conald  oration.  It 
would  amuM  you  do  little  to  mo  the  unr 
ance  with  which  tome  of  them  broach  the 
subject,  and  how  confused  they  become 
when  they  discover  their  mistake.  TtaU 
is  an  annoyance,  though,  that  every  mlt- 
■ionary  in  Mexico  fa  as  to  bear.  Many  would 
follow  us  for  the  "  loaves  and  fishes. "  The 
Church  need*  to  pray  for  her  missionaries, 
that  they  may  be  given  power  to  discern 
the  spirit*  of  those  who  are  drawn  to  them 
in  the  coarse  of  their  work. 

There  are  a  few  Americans  In  Durango, 
and  a  service  la  held  for  them  In  English 
«7ery  Sunday  night  In  our  chapel,  our 
Spanish  service  being  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon. 

In  addition  to  my  city  w  rk,  I  hare  two 
congregations  ont  in  the  State,  one  at »  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  miles,  the  other  thirty-flv* 
miles  from  Duraogo.  To  these  I  make 
monthly  visit*,  missing  one  Sabbath  from 
the  city  congregation.  We  do  not  close  up 
on  that  day,  however,  aa  the  ladies  of  the 
bouse.  Hiss HcFarren,  and  Mrs.  MecD-m- 
«11,  hold  Sunday-school  and  a  song  service. 
These  helpers  also  hold  a  weekly  pnyer- 
meeting  for  the  women  of  the  congregation, 
which  la  wall  attended,  and  is  growing  in 
interest 

United  Brethren. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Sage  writes  from  Africa  that 
the  Missionary  Society  has  at  the  town  of 
Mambo,  West  Africa,  a  farm  of  one  bun- 
died  and  sixty  acres  of  good,  rich  land, 
enough  of  which  is  under  cultivation  to 
support  the  40  children  in  the  industrial 
school  established  at  this  place.  "The 
bell  rings  at  five  o'clock  for  the  children  to 
arise  and  prepare  for  morning  prayers, 
which  are  held  in  the  chapel  every  morn- 
ing at  six.  Immediately  after  prayer  the 
boys  go  to  the  farm  and  work  till  nine 
o'clock,  when  they  come  to  the  house  and 
cat  breakfast,  and  at  ten  go  to  school. 
Tney  remain  In  school  till  three  o'clock, 
then  go  to  the  farm  and  work  (111  Ave.  At 
six  their  dinner  la  served,  and  at  seven  they 
mset  for  evening  prayer.  Tne  girls  are 
employed  at  house-work,  and  are  taught 
how  to  sew  and  do  fancy-work.  Host  of 
the  scholars  are  quite  eager  to  learn,  and  In 
reading  and  geography  make  rapid  progress, 
but  In  arithmetic  and  some  other  branches 
which  require  the  use  of  the  reasoning  fee 
utiles  they  are  deficient.  These  children 
are  not  only  learning  to  read,  etc. ,  but  they 
are  learning  of  Him  who  Is  able  to  make 
them  wise  onto  salvation." 


Lutheran  Church. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Swartz  and  Dr.  Unangst 
have  been  making  evangelizing  tours  in 
Indii  with  profitable  results.  The  people 
crowded  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 

Mr.  Day  writes  from  the  Muhlenberg 
Mission  In  Africa  on  Dec.  S,  that  the  pre 


MISSION  NE  WS. 

vioue  week  a  terrible  tornado  passed  over 
the  place  and  totally  destroyed  the  chapel, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  pile  of  splinted  Um- 
bers. The  congregation  hero  became  self- 
supporting  last  year,  the  members  paying 
the  salary  of  their  native  pastor  and  all  the 
other  expenses  connected  with  the  church 
and  Sunday  -school.  A  special  appeal  is 
made  to  the  churches  In  this  country  to 
contribute  toward  the  rebuilding  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church,  North. 

Rev.  John  Gillespie,  n.u.,  has  been 
elected  foreign  missionary  secretary  aa  suc- 
cessor to  the  late  Dr.  Irving. 

Dr.  Kerr,  Rev.  Mr.  Fulton  and  wife,  and 
Miss  Dr.  Fulton,  have  ranted  and  now  oc- 
cupy a  house  In  the  city  of  KIrel  Ping, 
some  four  hundred  miles  west  of  Canton. 

A  new  church  has  been  organized  at  Ta 

ua  Bau  Pai  with  14  members  and  there 
are  several  inquirers.  "This  is  the  twelfth- 
Protestant  church  In  Slam;  six  for  the 
Chines*,  and  six  for  the  Siamese. 

Mrs.  Reuttinger  writes  from  Benita,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  of  her  school  of 
girl*  turning  ont  to  clear  a  road  through 
the  bush,  to  be  used  when  the  tide  I*  high 
to  allow  the  people  to  come  to  church  by 
the  beach.  They  did  this  to  earn  money 
for  the  missionary  collection,  making  an 
offering  of  (3  from  the  school. 


American  Presbyterian  Cbnrch,  Smth. 

The  China  mission  sends  home  an  earn- 
est appeal  for  more  missionaries.  Fifteen 
years  ago  this  Church  had  five  men  In 
Chi  na,  and  now  it  has  but  seven. 

Hiss  Henderson  write*  from  Campinas 
that  the  schools  are  going  on  as  usual. 
There  are  thirty  girls,  sixteen  of  whom  are 
living  in  the  honse,  and  Mr.  Rodrigues  has 
forty -eight  boys  on  his  list. 

The  missionaries  to  Japan,  Mr.  McAl- 
plne  and  Mr.  Orinnan,  arrived  In  Yoko- 
hama on  Dx.  1st  They  will  consult  with 
the  Council  of  the  three  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sions as  to  where  they  will  labor. 


American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Telugu  Mission  will 
be  celebrated  at  Nellore,  India,  Feb.  5— 10. 
1886. 

Rev.  K.  Brown  writes  from  Yokohama, 
Japan,  Oct.  0,  that  "  the  native  churches 
are  zealous  and  faithful,  and  the  preach i 
are  very  successful. " 

Rsv.  A.  T.  Rose  writes  from  Rangoon 
that  he  wishes  to  go  at  once  into  Upper 
Burma  to  plant  a  mission  there  for  the 
Burmese.  He  thinks  Ava  is  the  best 
place. 

A  Baptist  Missionary  Convention  was 
held  at  Toungoo,  Burma,  Oot.  24-  -27. 
There  were  orderly,  attentive,  and  earnest 
audiences  present  of  Ave  thousand  persons, 
the  most  of  whom  were  Christians. 


A  new  church  building  was  dedicated  at 
Rangoon,  Burma,  Oct  11.  An  offering  of 
900  rupees  was  made  at  the  service.  The 
building  Is  of  brick  and  cost  about  fifteen 
thousand  dollars. 

Rev.  8.  B.  Partridge  writes  from  8  w stow,. 
China,  that  In  October  thirty  two  persons 
were  baptised  In  the  mission.  He  return 
ed  In  October  from  a  trip  of  twelve  dsys 
during  which  he  visited  seventeen  towns 
and  villages  where  then  wen  church  meat- 
and  saw  much  to  encourage,  but  little 
that  was  discouraging. 

Rev.  N.  M.  Waierbury  writes  from  Mad- 
ras, India,  that  two  of  his  native  helpers 
left  him  because  they  were  offend 
larger  salaries  elsewhere,  and  that  the  prob 
lem  of  paying  the  debt  of  the  Union  conld 
not  be  solved  by  cutting  down  the  salsriei 

"  the  native  helper*.  Thameasbersofhli 
church  gave  liberally.  He  says:  "The 
rule  among  them  Is  to  give  one-tenth,  and 
free  will  offering*  aroalao  coming  in.  They 
already  give  more  liberally  than  church 
members  In  America." 

American  Board. 

Rev.  Henry  P.  Perkins  was  married  Oct 
29,  st  Tientsin,  China,  to  Miss  Dr.  Akmof 
the  Methodist  Mission.  At  Foochow  on 
Nov.  0,  Rev.  Charles  Dart  well  was  msrried 
to  Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Peet 

On  Dee.  29,  Mis*  Lfnda  A.  J.  Richards 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  to  join  the  Jipaii 
Mission.  On  Jan.  16,  Rev.  J.  F.  Petilbone 
and  sister  and  Miss  Isabella  F.  Sodd  left 
New  York  to  rej  tin  the  Western  Turkey 
Mission.  Rev.  M.  I..  Gordon,  d.D,  sad 
wife,  of  the  Japan  Mission,  returned  to  the 
United  State*  Deo.  19. 

Mr.  Tyler  write*  from  Umaunduii. 
South  Africa,  that  in  the  Zulu  mission 
there  a  revival  has  been  going  on  and  shout 
thirty  have  resolved  to  begin  a  new  life, 

Mr.  Marsh  wri'es  from  Philippopout, 
Bulgaria,  that  much  of  the  t  me  during  tie 
previous  two  months  daily  prajer-meetlof, 
had  b»n  held,  attended  by  many  of  the 
soldiers  and  apparently  with  much  profit 

The  Central  Turkey  Ojllege  at  Auualt 
reports  a  year  of  prosperity,  the  number  el 
students  being  148,  from  thirty  different 
towns  and  villages.  The  receipt*  from 
tuition  have  exceeded  those  of  any  previous 
year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stover  write  from  Billun- 
di,  Africa,  October  S3,  that  the  people  bare 
received  them  on  their  return  with  srest 
cordiality,  and  that  the  majesty  of  the  bear- 
ing of  the  king  has  disappeared. 

Some  of  the  native  pastor*  have  accepted 
the  following  invitation  given  them  bv  cer- 
tain prison  officers  to  preach  In  the  prlsoM 
"The  prisoner*  laugh  when  the  Buddhist 
priest  preaches,  they  go  to  sleep  when  Ibe 
Shinto  priest  preaches,  and  an  we  would 
like  veiy  much  to  have  you  Cbrisusai 
come  to  try  Vf,\j( 
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Rot.  T.  8.  Smith  writes  from  Ceylon  that 
the  Christians  tbere  exhibit  a  liberality 
which  may  well  be  imitated  here.  "In 
Ceylon  minion  we  have  ten  ehurchea,  all 
bul  three  self  supporting;  the  emaileet  has 
bat  seventeen  members,  but  support*  lis 
own  puior.  Last  year  the  churches  gave 
"00  rupees  ($350),  to  the  native  missionary 
society,  which  carries  on  work  in  the  small 
Island*.  One  of  our  best  givers  is  a  poor 
woman  of  the  tree  climbing  caste,  Hind  of 
one  eye.  She  works  In  the  field  and  makes 
•bout  sixty-two  cents  a  mootb.  She  gives 
one-tenth,  and  ber  handful  of  rice  besides. 

Mr.  Walkup  writes  of  a  new  Island  he 
baa  lately  visited  in  the  Gilbert  group,  call 
ed  Ocean  Island  or  Banebe:  "  The  men 
ere  entirely  nude.  Harried  women  have 
the  fringe  worn  on  the  other  Islands,  while 
girls  and  unmarried  women  wear  leaves, 
generally  suspended  around  the  neck.  The 
king  listened  to  us  about  having  a  teacher 
•nil  asked,  '  What  good  will  It  be  to  US  1' 
When  answered,  he  said  the  other  chiefs 
and  people  would  be  called  to  decide.  I 
proposed  that  they  assemble  on  the  beach, 
where  most  of  the  people  wire  collected, 
and  there  decide.  In  the  public  assembly, 
after  much  palavering,  tbey  admitted  four 
public  sins,  namely,  stealing,  quarreling, 
drunkenness,  and  adultery.  Tbey  did  not 
seem  to  have  any  appreciation  of  a  future 
life,  or  of  anything  In  this  life  beyond  get- 
ting clear  from  the  above  sins.  I  told  them 
the  Bible  would  tell  how  to  do  this  and 
more,  if  they  would  obey  its  teachings. 
They  accepted  a  teacher  and  promised  to 
treat  him  well  and  feed  him." 

gRtSfrlUnj). 
1mm  Weil's  CkrUtlaa*    Is   Africa    Djlaj  for 

The  several  years  the  English  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  maintained  a  mis- 
sion In  Uganda,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Nranas,  in  Central  Africa.  The  friend- 
ship of  King  Htesa  was  capricious.  Upon 
Ui  death  the  outlook  was  brighter,  ss  his 
■ucctMor  seemed  die  posed  to  aid  the 
miasma. 

Letters  written  in  Hay,  and  received  in 
London  In  September,  give  an  account  of 
trials  and  heroic  Bufferings,  even  unto 
death.  Toe  brief  summary  of  the  events 
is  lirrnlshed  by  the  Miuftmary  Herald. 

The  young  king,  Hwanga,  sou  of  Hieia, 
•u  nude  very  angry  by  the  noa-appear- 
snea  of  three  young  missionaries  whom 
Mr  Hscksy  bad  been  expecting,  and 
whom  he  crossed  Lake  Nyanza  to  meet. 
At  the  same  time  rumors  were  current  that 
tbere  were  white  men  in  Busoga,  the  re- 
gion on  the  east  side  or  the  lake,  with  a 
Urge  force.  The  rumor  probably  had 
irUea  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Joseph  Thom- 
sons vbtt  in  that  section  had  awakened  the 
fears  of  the  people  of  Busoga,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  the  English  missionaries  had  taken  | 


make  the  most  absurd  state- 
ments In  regard  to  the  number  of  English- 
men  in  his  camp. 

The  king  of  Busoga  had  failed,  also,  to 
render  his  annual  tribute  to  the  king  of 
Uganda,  and  Hwanga  was  told  tbat  It  was 
because  tbere  were  so  many  white  men  In 
the  country.  A  number  of  incidents  cc 
cut-red  which,  In  the  excited  state  of  the 
king  and  court,  served  to  swaken  their 
suspicion  a. 

The  katUdro,  or  prime  minister,  and  one 
Hujtal,  captain  of  the  body-guard,  made 
complaint!  tbat  the  missionaries  were  hir- 
ing the  natives,  so  that  the  chiefs  could  not 
get  unpaid  service  aa  formerly.  Moreover, 
Mujaikl  declared  tbat  the  missionaries  were 
trying  to  take  away  the  subjects  of  Hwanga 
and  carry  them  across  the  lake  to  other 

Nothing  was  left  for  the  missioosriea  but 
to  warn  their  friends,  and  specially  the  lads, 
not  to  come  to  the  missionary  premises 
until  the  storm  had  blown  over.  But  on 
the  thirtieth  of  January  list,  Mr.  Hackay, 
with  three  cr  four  baptized  native  lads, 
atarted  for  the  lake,  and  was  set  upon  by 
Hujaai,  with  a  large  force  of  men,  and  the 
boy*  were  handcuffed  and  taken  back  to 
the  capital.  Ores!  Insult*  were  heaped  up- 
on Hr.  Hackay.  Be  went  to  the  prime 
minisUr,  who  ordered  all  the  missionaries 
to  leave  the  country.  It  was  a  very  critical 
hour,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  not 
merely  the  native  converts  but  all  the  mis- 
sionariee  would  be  massacred  b*  the  excit- 
ed people. 

It  seems  tbat  three  of  the  captured  lads, 
Serwanga,  Kakumba,  and  another  whose 
name  is  not  given,  were  tiken  by  Hujasl 
to  a  place  outside  the  capital,  and  there 
tortured.  The  story  is  a  moet  painful  one. 
Their  arms  were  cut  off,  and  tbey  were 
then  bound  alive  to  a  rcaffoldlng  under 
which  a  Are  was  made,  and  ttasy  were  slow- 
ly burned  to  death. 

It  is  wonderful  to  read  tbat  even  when 
Muja»i  and  bis  men  were  mocking  the  suf- 
ferers, and  bidding  them  to  pray  to  Jesus 
them  from  the  fUmea,  lue.lsds 
clung  to  their  faith,  and  in  the  Ore  they 
sang :  "  Kill*  aibu  tunsifu  (Dally,  daily 
the  praises)."  After  this  another  lad 
bound  and  beaten,  and  compelled  to 
reveal  the  names  of  all  who  ever  came  to 
the  mission  services, 

the  Christian  community  was 
scattertd,  but  wonderful  courage  was  given 
the  converts.  Oje  of  them,  a  psge  at 
court,  came  fearlessly,  saying  that  he  had 
beard  that  he  was  reported  to  the  king  as  a 
Christian,  and  be  would  not  refuse  to  die, 
but  preferred  to  be  found  on  the  mission 
premises.  Another  went  to  the  court, 
meaning  to  assert  bis  faith  in  Christ  and 
stand  by  the  consequences;  bat  the  wrath 
of  the  king  and  of  his  officials  bad  begun 
to  subside. 


The  missionaries  told  the  king  that  they 
should  leave  the  country.  He  seemed  tin- 
willing  to  have  them  go,  and  asked  them 
to  mend  bis  revolver.  Shortly  after,  he 
began  to  apoligits  for  what  had  been  done, 
and  declared  tbat  he  knew  nothing  of  Hu- 
Jam's  action  In  killing  the  young  men.  He 
consented  to  summon  a  public  court,  and 
there  state  that  he  wished  the  missionaries 
to  remain  in  the  country,  and  tbat  he 
would  allow  his  people  to  come  to  them  to 
be  taught 

No  sooner  had  this  revulsion  of  feeling 
taken  place  than  a  new  and  moet  serious 
peril  arose.  A  conspiracy  had  made  con- 
siderable headwsy  to  depose  the  young 
king  because  he  was  now  inclined  to  be- 
friend the  foreigners.  This  led  to  the  re- 
moval fromofflceof  some  of  the  promin- 
ent chiefs  who  opposed  the  missionaries. 
Had  the  conspiracy  succeeded,  unquestion- 
ably ell  the  mission  force  would  have  ben 
slaughtered;  but  the  final  issue  waa  the 
complete  ditcomflture  and  disgrace  of  Ihe 
bitter  enemies  of  the  mission. 

Even  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  confu- 
sion considerable  numbers  came  on  Bun- 
days  to  the  mission  premises,  while  those 
who  were  in  special  danger  of  srrest  came 
at  night  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  proved 
sj  so  often  heretofore,  to  be  the  seed  of  the 
Church.  Not  a  few  were  eager  for  bap- 
tiam,  and  after  due  examination  were  ad' 
mltted  to  the  church.  Some  of  Hujasi's 
own  men,  who  helped  in  the  entrapping  of 
the  lads,  have  come  for  Instruction.  One  of 
them  waste  impressed  by  the  behavior  of  the 
martyred  youths  while  under  torture  tbat  he 
determined  to  learn  to  pray.  The  katikiro 
was  at  last  accounts  friendly,  and  dtclsnd 
that  Hr.  Hackay  was  a  favorite  at  the 
court.  Sunday  services  were  well  attend- 
ed. The  king  nssrepta'edly  renewed  bis 
assurances  of  friendship,  saying  that  In  bis 
own  reign  and  tbat  of  bis  son's  son,  he  will 
not  be  without  an  Englishman  In  his  coun- 
try. He  Is  not  yet  bis  own  master,  but 
lives  in  fear  of  bis  chiefs,  yet  he  is  impress- 
ed to  some  extent  with  the  value  of  the 
foreigners  who  reside  within  his  kingdom. 
Atlatt  accounts  the  king  waa  himself  re- 
cciving  instruction,  and  the  outlook  was 
most  hopeful  for  the  mission. 

lad  [am  Edaeatiea. 

Ptot.  H.  Finity,  superintendent  of  the 
Qiispaw  Mission,  Indian  Territory  writes: 
Schools  for  the  education  of  Indian  children 
and  youth  are  divided  Into  three  classes: 
day  schools  and  boarding  schools  on  the  In- 
dian reservations  adjacent  to  the  tribes,  and 
training  schools  in  the  Stales  remo'.e  from 
Ihe  Indian  country.  There  are  In  successful 
operation  138  day  schools,  83  boarding 
schools,  and  8  training  schools  for  Indians, 
attended  by  nearly  10,000  pupils,  at  as  an- 
nual cost  to  the  Government  of  over  half  a 
million  dollars.    Besides  these,  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  Indian  youths  have  bean  distributed 
through  tbe  several  States  In  private  and 
church  schools,  so  that  the  present  year 
witnesses  n  wly  15  000  Indian  children  and 
youths  In  school,  exclusive  of  those  In  the 
li  re  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
who  are  classified  as  Indiana,  but  who  are 
only  Indian  in  name,  and  should  not  be  reck 
oned  in  any  statistics  on  the  Indian  ques- 
tion. 

A  good  deal  of  fault  is  found  at  the  limi- 
ted appropriation  nude  by  Congress  for  In 
dim  education.  While  millions  have  been 
cheerfully  voted  for  carrying  on  Indian 
wars,  the  annual  appropriations  for  educa 
lionsl  purposes  have  never,  we  believe,  ex- 
ceeded $7,000,000. 

The  boarding  and  training  schools  are  of 
most  value  to  the  Indian,  for  here  he  is  re- 
moved from  heathen  rites  and  customs 
and  the  evil  influence  of  camp  life,  and 
brought  in  contact  with  intelligent  and 
Christian  people  who  are  devoted  to  his 
welfare. 

These  schools  are  not  tike  schools  in  the 
Suites,  where  book  knowledge  alone  is 
taught.  These  are  industrial  schools 
where  a  portion  of  each  day  is  devoted  to 
manual  tabor. 

There  is  attached  to  each  bearding 
school  a  large  farm  furnished  with  all 
kinds  of  farming  implements,  teams,  stock, 
etc,  and  the  boys  ore  taught  all  kinds  of 
farm  work.  Each  is  taught  and  even  com- 
pelled, to  do  whathehasneverdone  before, 
and  what  he  has  at  ways  been  taught  is  not 
manly,  namely,  to  vork.  The  girls  are  In- 
structed in  the  mysteries  of  the  sewing  ma- 
chine, dressmaking,  housekeeping,  laundry 
work,  the  culinary  art,  etc  Iu  a  word,  the 
Indian  pupil, is  taught  bow  to  read  and 
write,  how  to  think,  how  to  live,  and  how 
to  work.  The  Government  supplies  each 
school  with  eight  or  ten  employee**  teachers 
who  are  especially  qualified  to  train  these 
pupils.  Among  them  are  active  Christians 
who  conduct  prayers  for  the  children  on 
week  day  evenings  and  a  Sunday  school  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  children  are  instructed 
in  the  cardinal  principles  of  Christianity. 

The  superintendents  are  usually  Christian 
men,  and  often  ministers. 

The  Indian  child  is  naturally  do'].  From 
infancy  till  be  enters  these  school!  at  eight 
or  ten  his  mind  is  almost  a  blank.  He  has 
had  no  training.  Some  of  them  have  no 
moral  sense.  Many  of  them  have  a  very 
immoral  sense.  The  first  work  In  such  cases 
is  to  unlearn,  and  of  all  lessons  that  of  un- 
learning is  the  hardest. 

Iu  this  part  of  the  territory— the  north- 
east—the Indians  may  be  considered  civ- 
illzed.  They  farm  to  a  llmi  ed  extent  and 
wear  white  people's  clothes,  but  many  of 
their  ancient  rites  and  customs  are  still  main- 
tained. Tbe  schools  are  exerting  a  potent 
Influence  in  rectifying  these  evils. 

A  number  of  white  men  have  married 
into  the  tribes.    The  Ave  civilized  tribes, 
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namely,  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chtckesaws, 
Creeks,  Seminoles,  were  civilized  in  this 
way.  Themixedbloodsareanxioustolesrn, 
and  are  apt  scholars.  The'squaw  men,  as 
they  are  called,  uauallyhave  great  influence 
on  the  tribes,  and  are  quietly  teaching  them 
the  arts  of  civilization.  General  Sherman 
once  said  they  were  the  rulers  of  the  Sioux 
Nation. 

Our  plan  for  settling  this  vexed  Indian 
question  Is,  educate  tbe  Indian  girls,  give 
each  a  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  Invite 
the  ambitious  young  bloods  of  tbe  north  and 
east  to  go  for  them,  and  the  Indian  question 
will  be  settled. 

Building  Two  Churches  a  Day, 


Whereat,  Mr  Thomas.W.  Price,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, in  his  controversy  with  tbe 
Board  of  Church  Extension,  hss  called  in 
question  the  truth  of  my  dispatch  tothe 
Infidel  Convention  held  at  Walking'  Glen, 
New  York,  in  1883;  and, 

W/iereae,  The  laid  Thomas  W.  Price,  hss 
denounced  as  ' '  false  and  blasphemous"  tbe 
sonj  "  We're  building  two  a  day,"  written 
by  A.  J.  Hough,  of  Vermont,  and  published 
by  A.  J.  Kynett  In  his  "  Church  Eitention 
Song  Service,"  and  sung  by  myself  all  over 
the  Republic ;  I  call  public  attention  to  the 
following  statement!: 

In  the  afore  siid  Convention  much  was 
said  about  the  decline  of  the  Church.  One 
speaker  cried  out  i  "The  churches  are  dying 
out  all  over  the  the  land.  They  are  struck 
with  death! ' 

When  I  read  the  report  of  that  speech  I 
sent  tbe  president  of  the  Convention  the 
following  dispatch  (see  New  York  "Chris- 
tian Advocate,"  Sept.  7.  1883): 

"All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus' name!" 
We  are  building  more  than  one  Methodist 
church  for  every  day  in  tbe  year,  and  pro- 
pose  to  make  it  two  a  day. 

(Signed) 

C.  C.  H'Cabb. 

The  song  was  written  shortly  afterward. 
After  careful  research  I  siw  that  the  poet 
bad  come  nearer  the  truth  then  I.  It  was 
plain  that,  understanding  the  pronoun  "we" 
to  stand  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church— for  many  churches  are  built  with- 
out aid  from  the  Board— the  song  was  glo- 
riously true;  therefore  1  let  It  pass  unchal 
lenged.  An  so  we  sang  It  and  shouted  it 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  I  cannot 
proceed  with  my  proof  without  thanking 
Brother  Price  for  calling  it  out.  He  prob- 
ably never  rendered  a  greater  service  to 
Methodism  In  his  life. 

Now  for  the  demonstration  of  the  truth 
of  both  dispatch  aad  song.  I  propose  to 
show,  first,  that  the  dispatch  was  true 
when  It  waa  sant,  and  hod  asm  tme  for 
eixUen  yearsy  and  that  the  song  was  true 
when  it  was  written,  and  and  sat  born  trite 
for  Jive  years— that  is  to  say,  it  would  have 
been  true  in  1881,  and  hss  been  ever  since. 


The  Board  of  Church  Extension  was  cre- 
ated by  the  General  Conference  cat  *JMt. 
Oa  the  flm  of  January  of  (hat  yssv  tbe 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  owned  »,4» 
houses  of  worship.  An  increase  of  eae 
church  per  day  for  sixteen  years  would  sod 
to  that  number  5  840  churches,  and  bring 
us  down  to  1880.  An  Increase  of  two 
churches  per  day  for  five  years  thereafter 
would  add  8,830  churches  to  the  number, 
and  bring  hi  down  to  January  1st,  1885,  « 
perloiof  twenty  one  yean — covering  the 
history  of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension. 
whose  efficient  working,  more  than  any 
other  cause,  secured  the  unprecedented  ad- 
vance which  marked  those  years. 

Now,  therefore,  to  make  the  dispatch 
and  song  true.  It  is  required  that  we  show 
a  total  number  of  churches  st  the  close  of 
1884  of  18,820,  and  a  net  gain  of  9.4*0 
churches. 

We  closed  tbe  year  1881  with  19.1;"* 
churches  (see  Gsneral  Minutes),  s  gain  of 
0,698  to  represent  tbe  work  of  twenty  one 
years,  or  two  hundred  and  eight  e\*tdn* 
more  Man  enough  to  prove  tbe  truth  of  both 
the  dispatch  and  song! 

Sing  on,  then,  O  ye  Methodist  people— 

Anoilwr  granlDS'i  nj: 

vch  building  two  ■  Sir- 
Meanwhile  we  are  reminded  of  a  certain 
cost  of  arms  which  represents  an  anvil 
standing  unharmed,  while  broken  bun 
men  lie  all  around  it,  and  underneath  tbk 
Inscription: 

"  Hurnntr  •  woj,  ye  btmCh  i-nJ> : 

Brother   Prion,    stop     pounding      the 
Church  Ex  ten  Ion  anvil,  and  come  and  help 
us  to  raise  a  million  for  mlieionsl 
JV4U   York,  January,  18S6 


"From  Boston  to  BareUly  and  Back." 

We  have  been  reading  this  charming 
book  by  our  own  Dr.  Win.  Butler  with  in- 
creasing interest.  Tbe  title  gives  but  little 
Idea  as  to  its  true  nature  except  to  those 
acquainted  In  part  at  least,  with  the  work 
performed  by  Dr.  Butler  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Method!*'.  Episcopal  Missions  \a 
India. 

Hera  Is  an  account  of  the  conversion  of 
tbe  author,  and  that  train  of  Providences 
that  in  1868  made  him  our  first  missionary 
to  India.  Tbe  record  of  that  early  work  is 
found  in  The  Lend  of  Veda.  Dr.  Butler 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  In  !(*■'• 
wss  permitted  lo  visit  the  scene  of  his  early 
labors.  What  he  then  saw  is  here  record- 
ed. 

The  book  shows  the  results  which  base 
been  accomplished  in  India  and  tbe  record 
Is  sufficient  to  largely  increase  the  enthu- 
siasm and  liberalty  of  the  Church, 

It  la  published  by  Phillips  &  Hunt  si 
♦1.60.  Tbe  rending  of  it  will  be  a  means 
of  gracs  to  any  Christian.  We  trust  test 
all  our  readers  will  buy  and  read  it, 


Eifrai  1  Smith,  Kditm.  MAECH,     183S.  BOS  Bro«d»»j,  Kmr  York. 
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{fuitttfrg  and  f^outy  of  ^Iam. 


Slaji  in  southeastern  Asia  bai  an  area  of  about  250,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  2,000,000  Siam- 
ese; 1,000,000  Chinese;  2,000,000  Laotians;  1,000,000 
Malays;  total  about  8,000,000. 

Siam  is  called  by  its  inhabitants  Thai,  or  Muang  That, 
which  means  "  the 
kingdom  of  the  free." 
The  word  Siam  is  nev- 
er used  by  the  natives 
and  is  probably  Malay, 
from  sajam,  the  "brown 
race." 

The  legislative  pow- 
er is  exercised  by  the 
king  in  con  junction 
with  a  Council  of  Min- 
ister*, who  have  charge 
of  the  departments  of 
the  War  and  Marine, 
Foreign  Affairs,  Jus- 
tice, Agriculture,  the 
Royal  House,  and  Fi- 
nance. 

The  Council  of  State 
consists  of  the  minis- 
ters, 10  to  20  members 
appointed  by  the  king, 
and  6  princes  of  the 
royal  house.  Each  of  " 
the  41  provinces  into 
which  the  country  is 
divided  is  administered 
by  a  governor;  while 
there  are  several  trib- 
utary districts  admin- 
istered by  their  own  Kma  ° 
prince  b. 

The  reigning  king,  Cbulalonkorn  I  (Somdech  Phra 
Paramindr  Maha),  was  born  Sept  21,  1853,  the  eldest 
ton  of  the  late  King  Maha  Mongkut,  and  of  Queen  Ram- 
bbey  Bhumarabhiromya,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  October  1, 1868.  His  son,  Prince 
Somdech  Cbowfa  Maha  Vajirunhia,  born  June  23,  1878, 
is  the  heir  apparent. 

Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  religion.  Siam  has  been 
called  "  The  very  citadel  of  Buddhism — the  land  which, 
more  than  any  other,  is  entirely  and  only  Buddhist. 
For  twelve  hundred  years  it  baa  had  no  other  religion 
than  this.  Tet  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  it  is  no 
religion  at  all,  for  it  teaches  no  God  above,  and  no  soul 
within  us. 

"  Its  founder  was  Gautama,  who  is  generally  known 
by  the  title  of '  The  Buddha,'  or '  The  Enlightened  One.' 
Though  he  speaks  of  beings  who  are  called  gods,  yet 


they  are  described  as  mere  mortals  like  ourselves,  having 
no  power  over  u«,  nor  even  any  essential  superiority  to 
us.  Eaoh  man  must  work  out  his  own  destiny  for  him- 
self, with  no  aid  from  any  higher  power. 
"  One  of  the  important  doctrines  of  Buddhism  is  that 
of  transmigration.  Il 
teaches  that  the  cava 
of  every  joy  or  sorrow 
is  to  be  found  iu  some 
conduct  of  the  man 
himself,  if  not  in  this 
life,  then  in  some  of 
bis  previous  lives.  Such 
a  theory  appeals  to  t lie 
conviction  that  every 
event  must  have  a 
cause,  and  to  the  in- 
nate sense  of  justice 
which  demands  thai 
every  act  shall  have  its 
merited  const  quenct*. 
"Buddhism,  howev- 
er, which  denies  .he 
existence  of  the  soul, 
is  obliged  to  teach 
transmigration  in  a 
very  strange  form. 
According  to  this,  al- 
though you  go  to  noth- 
ingness when  you  dip, 
yet  a  new  person  ia 
sure  to  be  produced  at 
that  moment,  who  is 
considered  to  be  prac- 
tically the  same  a* 
'  MAMi  yourself,    because    be 

begins  existence  with 
all  your  merits  and  demerits  exactly,  and  it  is  to  your 
thirst  for  life  that  he  owes  his  being.  Practically,  its 
believers  are  apt  to  forget  their  denial  of  the  soul,  sod 
speak  as  if  it  does  exist  and  goes  at  death  into  a  new 
body.  This  new  birth,  moreover,  may  not  be  into  the 
form  of  a  man  but  into  that  of  a  beast  of  the  earth,  a 
devil  in  some  bell,  or  an  angel  in  some  heaven. 

"The  very  existence  of  the  priesthood  of  Buddhism 
in  Siam  is  enough  to  dwarf  the  prosperity  of  any  peo- 
ple. Forbidden  to  engage  in  any  useful  work,  and  en- 
joined to  live  solely  on  alms,  these  men  drain  the  com- 
munity of  $25,000,000  each  year  for  their  bodily  sup- 
port alone,  beside  all  which  they  get  for  their  temples, 
etc.  Ignorant  as  they  usually  are,  yet  the  whole  educa- 
tion of  the  people  is  in  their  hands;  and  every  man  a 
the  nation  spends  at  least  part  of  hia  life  in  the  priest- 
hood, while  every  woman  and  child  is  glad  to  gala 
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lasting  merit  by  feeding  them. 

"They  not  only  control  the  na- 
tion, bat  may  almost  be  said  to  in- 
clude it  bodily.  When  it  is  possible 
for  *  man  to  say,  as  one  of  these 
priests  did,  'I  do  not  worship  the 
gods,  bnt  they  worship  me,*  and  to 
really  believe  that  by  rigid  persever- 
ance in  his  system  he  can  outrank 
any  being  in  existence,  it  is  evident 
that  snob  pride  will  not  readily  con- 
fess itself  wholly  wrong,  and  accept 
any  new  religion." 

The  Rev.  It.  A.  Eaton  writing 
from  Bangkok,  Siaro,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  Chinese  in 
Siam: 

"In  this  city,  numbering  a  popula 
tion  of  half  a  million,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  at  least  one-third  are  Chinese, 
and  I  should  think  it  probable  that 
there  is  even  a  larger  percentage 
than  that.  The  Siamese  are  an  in- 
dolent and  nnprogn  ssive  people;  the 
Chinese,  as  is  well  known,  are  indus- 
trious, enterprising,  and  aggressive. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  labor, 
not  only  in  this  city,  but  in  all  parts 
of  SUm,  is  performed  by  Chinamen. 
They  bold  most  of  the  farms  through 
which  the  revenue  of  the  country 
comes  into  the  public  treasury,  and 
are  often  put  into  lower  offices  of  the 
government,  and  rise  according  to 
their  ability  and  fidelity.  The  Chi- 
nese are  the  owners  of  the  junks, 
many  of  the  ships,  and  some  of  the 
steamships  and  steam-mills  in  Siam; 
and,  besides,  they  are  found  in  every 
department  of  industry. 

"The  Chinese  become  identified 
with  the  Siamese  in  a  special  manner 
hy  marrying  Siamese  wives.  The 
offspring  of  such  marriage  speak  the 
Siamese  language.  The  more  ambi- 
tions of  the  Siamese  are  frequently — 
I  might  almost  say  invariably— found 
to  be  these  Siamo-Chineae,  who  make 
up  the  larger  number  of  pupils  in 
government  and  mission  schools,  fill 
the  offices  of  olerks  to  the  merchants, 
and  servants  of  all  kinds  to  the  for- 
eigners here. 

"The  Chinese  who  come  here  be- 
come Siamese  subjects,  pay  a  trien- 
nial tax  of  three  dollars,  and,  like  all 
other  Siamese  subjects,  pay  a  tax  on 
their  productions;  but  they  are  ex- 
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einpt  from  all  government  service,  while  the  Bnrmans, 
Peguans,  and  Laos  give  to  the  government  from  one  to 
three  months  of  gratuitous  services  annually,  and  find 
themselves  during  the  time.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Chinese  hold  a  place  of  no  small  importance  in  this 
kingdom,  and  their  number  and  influence  are  constantly 
.  increasing,  because  here  they  are  less  oppressed  and 
taxed,  and  in  every  respect  are  better  protected,  than  in 
China. 

"The  Amerioan  Baptist  Mission  Union  has  had  a  mis- 
sion for  the  benefit  of  this  people  for  fifty  years,  never 
so  strongly  manned 
as  the  emergency 
and  importance  of 
the  case  would  seem 
to  demand.  No  oth- 
er denomination  is 
undertaking  any* 
thing  for  this  class; 
but  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, who  have  ex- 
tensive missions  to 
the  Siamese,  fully 
comprehend  the  im- 
portance of  evan- 
gelizing the  Chinese, 
and  the  impossibil- 
ity of  their  being 
reached  except  thro' 
missionary  effort  di- 
rected especially  to 
the  Chinese;  while 
little,  if  anything,  can  be  done  for  the  wives  and  child- 
ren except  through  the  medium  of  the  Siamese  language." 

Rev.  J.  N.  Cushing,  d.d.,  of  Burma  made  a  journey 
into  Northern  Siam,  and  writes  aa  follows  respecting  the 
eonntry  and  temple  in  the  vicinity  of  the  walled  city  of 
Panyow: 

"About  two  miles  from  the  city  is  a  shrine  famous 
throughout  the  country  for  its  colossal  image.  It  is 
made  of  brick  covered  with  plaster,  which  is  overlaid 
with  gold-leaf.  The  forefinger  of  one  hand  measures 
ten  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  image  is  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  the  finger.  Great  pieces  of  yellow  cloth 
inwoven  with  tinsel  enshrouded  the  chest,  while  many 
tawdry  flags  suspended  over  and  around  the  idol  did  not 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  shrine. 

"A  religious  legend  professes  to  account  for  the 
waterless  character  of  the  region,  and  the  founding  of 
this  huge  idol  and  its  temple.  Buddha  once  came  to 
the  mountain  north-west  of  the  city,  where  he  met  an 
aged  couple,  husband  and  wife,  clearing  a  place  for  a 
garden.  They  bad  only  a  small  stone  mortar  used  by 
old  people  for  crushing  the  betel-nut  so  that  they  can 
chew  it.  This  they  reverently  offered  to  Buddha,-  after 
which  he  passed  farther  down  the  mountain  till  he  came 
to  the  place  occupied  now  by  the  gigantic  idol.  Here  he 
met  a  goldsmith  who  madejan  offering  of  rice.  As  Buddha 
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was  excessively  hungry,  and  desired  to  eat  the  line,  he 
sought  for  water  to  drink  with  it,  but  found  none.  On 
his  sending  Ananda  to  draw  water  from  a  distant  pond, 
a  nagah,  or  dragon,  prevented  Ananda  from  accomplish, 
ing  bis  purpose.  When  Ananda  reported  his  failure, 
Buddha  answered, '  Three  Buddhas,  Kaukasan,  Oauna- 
gone,  and  Kathabah,  have  visited  this  place  and  eaten 
at  it* 

"Suddenly  expanding  his  body  to  an  immense  size,  he 
stepped  on  the  bead  of  the  nagah,  and  pressed  it  into 
the  water,  who  thereby  knew  that  be  was  in  the  pret- 
ence of  a  real  Bud- 
dha.     The    nagah 
immediately    pro- 
cured a    stone   for 
Buddha  to  sit  upon 
and  furnished  water 
for    him    to   bathe 
and  drink.  Buddha, 
incensed  at  his  treat- 
ment,    prophesied 
that  in    future  the 
oity    and     ad j  seen 
region  should  be  de- 
stitute of  river  wa- 
ter   (i.    e.,    flowing 
water)   in   the   dry 
season,  and  that  the 
country  should 
abound     in     stones 
because    the    aged 
couple     offered     a 
stone    mortar   to    him.      He    was    gracious    enough, 
however,   to   give  to  the  Thegya  (prince  or  celestial 
ruler  of  the  world)  the  following  command:  'When  I 
have  entered  Nigban,  and  my  religion  has  passed  the 
first   half  of  the  five  thousand  years  it  is  destined  to 
endure    upon   the   earth,  take  gold,  and  give  to  those 
two  aged  persons  who  shall  be  re- born  here,  and  let 
them  make  an  image  in  the  middle  of  the  place  now 
occupied  by  the  pond  whence  water  has  been  drawn 
for  my  use  by   the  nagah.     The  image  shall  be  sa 
large  as  the  size  to  which  I  expanded.'    Having  prophe- 
sied thus,  he  departed.     The  common  belief  of  the  peo- 
ple is  that  the  great  idol  was  built  after  the  third  re- 
birth of  the  old  people. 

"The  legend  accounting  for  the  name  of  the  city, 
Panyow,  is  a  brief  one.  Buddha,  on  paying  a  visit  to 
the  place,  summoned  the  people  to  listen  to  his  preach- 
ing. The  men  were  clearing  fields  with  long  knives  for 
cultivation,  when  the  summons  came.  Without  delay, 
and  taking  their  knives  along,  all  hastened  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Buddha;  who  exclaimed,  as  they  approached, 
'pahnyoie!'  'what  long  knives!'" 

In  Siam  there  is  no  regularity  abont  the  meals,  and 
they  do  not  wait  for  one  another,  but  eat  when  they  get 
hungry.  They  generally  eat  with  their  fiDgere.  The 
women  eat  after  the  men  have  finished. 
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Siara  Uo»lted"Tbe  Land  of  the  White  Elephant;" 
iu  king  hu  for  one  of  his  titles  "  the  Lord  of  the  White 
Elephant,"  and  the  flag  of  the  country  has  on  it  a  white 
tltphant  on  a  red  ground. 

Elephants  are  found  in  great  numbers  and  perfection 
in  the  country.  They  are  very  long-lived,  sometimes 
living  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  so-called  white 
df pliant  is  treated  with  great  veneration,  though  it  is 
not  white  bat  mnch  lighter  than  usual. 

Miss  H.  II.  McDonald,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
it  Bangkok,  writes  as  follows  of  Child  Life  in  Siam: 

u  When  the  Si- 
imese  young 
folks  get  np  in 
the  morning  they 
Jo  not  go  to  tbe 
uashstand  to 
ura&b  their  faces, 
Tor  the  simple 
reason  that  Siam- 
ese bouses  can 
t  toart  no  anch 
Article  of  furni- 
ture. The  cook- 
ing utensils  and 
[he  mats  which 
iieire  for  beds, 
with  the  pillows 
"f  gayly  painted 
bamboo  or  tight- 
ly-staffed cotton, 
make  ap  the  en- 
lire  furnishing  of 
a  Siamese  home. 
The  bouses  of 
lie  poor  people 

are  simple   bam-  waxes*  a 

hoo  huts  of  one 

or  two  rooms,  while  their  richer  neighbors  have  teak- 
vood  houses,  with  an  extra  room  perhaps;  but  all  are 
■if ike  simple  in  their  furniture. 

"Our  little  Siamese  friend  just  runs  down  to  the  foot  of 
tbe  ladder — for  the  house  is  built  on  posts — toalargejar 
"f  water  with  a  cocoanut  shell  dipper.  There  she  washes 
her  face — not  in  the  dipper,  but  by  throwing  the  water 
urer  her  hands  and  rubbing  them  over  her  face.  She 
oeeds  no  towel,  for  the  water  is  left  to  dry.  She  does 
oot  brash  her  teeth,  for  they  are  stained  black  by  chew- 
ing the  betel-nut  and  seri-leaf.  Her  hair  does  not  re- 
quire uombisg  either,  for  it  is  all  shaved  except  a  little 
'aft  on  tbe  top  of  the  head,  and  that  is  tied  in  a  little 
fcaot  and  not  often  combed ;  and  after  a  girl  is  twelve 
yam  old  it  is  shaved  and  kept  very  short. 

"After  breakfast  is  over — and  a  very  simple  meal  it  is 
in  Siam — the  children  go  off  and  find  some  pleasant 
p'*ce  b  which  to  play.  Tbe  baby  goes  with  them,  and 
11  carried  by  the  older  sister  on  her  right  hip,  and,  with 
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her  arm  to  support  the  child's  back,  she  walks  along  as 
if  she  had  no  load  to  carry. 

"  The  girls  play  at  keeping  house,  and  make  dishes  of 
clay   dried   in    the   sun,  and   from    seeds,   grasses    and 
weeds  they  make  all  sorts  of  imaginary  delicacies.  Lit- 
tle images  of  clay  washed  with  lime  are  their  only  dolls ; 
these  are  sometimes  laid  in  tiny  cradles  and  covered 
with  a  few  pieces  of  cloth.    The  Siamese  cradles  are 
made  on  oblong  wooden  frames,  something  like  a  pic- 
lure  frame,  from  which  hangs  a  network  bag  made  of 
cord,  which  forms  the  cradle,  and  a  board  is  put  in  the 
bottom  to  keep  the  netted  cord  in  shape.     The  large 
cradle  of  the  same 
sort  in  which  the 
live  baby   sleeps 
is    fastened     by 
ropes  to  the  raft- 
ers of  the  house, 
and  forma  a  cool- 
er and  safer  cra- 
dle than  those  in 
which  American 
babies    rest.      If 
any  one  will  make 
a  little  frame  and 
net  some  cord  for 
the  basket   part, 
she    can   have    a 
real  Siamese  cra- 
dle. 

"The  boys  in 
Siam  are  very 
fond  of  pitching 
coins,  and  spend 
much  of  their 
time  in  this  game. 
They  play  leap- 
•  a  meal.  frog,    and     very 

often  jump  the 
rope.  Now  that  so  many  foreigners  come  to  this  coun- 
try they  have  learned  to  play  marbles  too.  Foot-ball  is 
also  a  very  popular  game,  but  instead  of  a  ball  they  use 
a  little  square  piece  of  thick  leather  with  feathers 
fastened  into  one  side.  The  men,  as  well  as  the 
boys  enjoy  this  game,  and  it  is  really  the  most 
active  exercise  the  Siamese  ever  take.  Fishing  is 
a  favorite  pattime;  and  as  crabs  and  prawns  are  not 
always  in  season,  they  are  a  greater  luxury  than  fish, 
and  it  is  considered  great  fun  to  catch  them.  The 
time  for  this  is  when  the  tide  in  the  river  is  very  low 
and  great  mud-hanks  are  left  on  either  side.  The  little 
fishermen  carry  with  them  a  coarse  sieve  and  an  earthen 
jar.  The  sieve  is  pushed  along  under  the  surface  of  the 
mud,  and  the  crabs,  when  caught,  are  put  into  the  jars, 
whioh  the  children  drag  along  after  them.  After  they 
have  caught  enough  crabs  they  pelt  each  other  with 
mud,  just  as  American  boys  do  with  snowballs.  When 
they  are  tired  and  dirty  enough  they  plunge  into  the 
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water,  have  a  good  swim,  and  come  oat  of  the  water  as 
clean  and  happy  as  boys  can  be.  In  the  month  of 
March,  though  usually  dry  and  hot,  winds  are  blowing. 
At  this  time  the  Siamese,  young  and  old,  are  much  en' 
gaged  in  playing  games  with  kites,  which  are  fitted  with 
whistles,  and  the  air  resounds  with  the  noise  produced 
by  the  toys  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitudes  of  people 


mouths,  are  also  used  for  this  cruel  purpose.  Two  fish 
are  put  into  separate  bottles  placed  close  to  each  other. 
The  moment  they  catch  sight  of  each  other  they  begin 
snapping,  but  of  course  can  never  reach  each  other. 
Sometimes  a  looking-glass  is  held  before  one,  and  it  ii 
amusing  as  well  as  painfal  to  see  how  angry  it  will  be- 
come.    This  passion  for  mimic  fights  grows  in  the  boys, 
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engaged  in  the  sport.  Very  frequently,  too,  mimic  bat- 
tles are  fought  in  the  air  by  means  of  these  kites,  skill- 
fully directed  by  strings  held  in  the  hands  of  the 
owners. 

".Siamese  children  do  not  have  many  pets,  and  those 
that;they  do  have  are  used  for  fighting.  Just  at  sunset 
the  boys  will  often  be  seen  searching  very  earnestly  for 
crickets.  These  little  creatures  are  put  into  small  clay 
cages,  closed  at  the  top  by  bars  of  little  sticks  which  let 
in^the  light  and  air.  Then  the  boys  gather  some  even- 
ing, put  all  their  crickets  into  a  large  box,  and  watch 
them  fight,  as  they  are  sure  to  do  when  put  together. 
Small   fish,  called  needle-fish   from  their    long    sharp 


and  when  tbey  become  men  they  spend  most  of  their 
time  at  cockpits,  where  nearly  all  their  gambling  is  done. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  animals  are  well  oared  for  by  most 
persons,  for  they 'make  merit' in  this  way.  They  also 
believe  that  at  some  future  time  a  fish,  a  monkey,  a  dog, 
a  cat,  or  it  may  be  a  snake,  a  bird  or  a  pig,  will  be  the 
possible  home  of  their  own  soul. 

"  The  Siamese  are  fond  of  flowers,  and  use  them  for 
personal  adornment.  The  children  wear  wreaths  of  tiny 
white  flowers  on  their  topnots,  and  very  often  men  and 
women  put  flowers  behind  their  ears  and  fasten  them  in 
their  hair.  Children  are  often  named  for  flowers  and 
different  colors.  The  name  that  almost  all  babies  bear 
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fur  the  frt*  few  yean  of  their  life  is  '  Dang,'  which 
mMU  red.     When  they  get  a  little  older  they  hare 
uiolher  name  given  them,  though  sometimes  the  first 
une  clings  to  thom*alI  their  lives.     When  a  stranger 
meets  a  young  girl  and  wishes  to  speak  to  her  she  calls 
tier  'Bat,1  for  this  is 
lie  mast  polite  way 
of  addressing  young 
ltd  its    whose    name 
<me  does  not  know. 

"There  are  no 
•..vrj-boofcs  printed 
for  the  children  of 
Sim.  Their  stories 
»w  told  to  them, 
iii'l  are  so  uninter- 
esting that  American 
■  nldreii  would  won- 
der how  any  one 
c.uld  listen  u>  them; 
tut  they  have  never 
Leard  better  ones, 
m<1  iheaweeteat  story 
of  ill,  that  of  Jesus 
wl  hit  love,  has  nev- 
er been  heard  by  mil- 
imni  there.  Some  of 
ilie  missionaries  have 

t  nutated  into  Siam- 

wea  number  of  story- 

■Wka  which  are  fa- 
miliar to    American 

<  -  .'lilren.     A  number 

of  the  familiar  S*b- 

'•  iLh-whool       hymns 

uire  also  been  trans- 

'ii-il,  and  are  used 

■■■ '-lie  Sabbath-school 

"id  ohnrch  services. 
"The  Siamese  know 

Mtbing    <rf     mimic 

IVir   songs   are    a 

"iDiioioBots      ehsnt. 

Tier  have  but   few 

mniioal  nutriments, 

»od  it  does  «ot  take 

"wy  to  make  a  full 

hud.     These  bands  play  at  weddings,  funerals  and 

oilier  grand  safairs,  but  they  do  not  vary  their  pro- 

iritnmn  in  the  least,  playing  the  same  tune  on  any  of 

lliese  occasions. 
"The  Siamese  children  are  not  taught  to  keep  Sun- 

0i)'i  'or  there  ta  no  Sabbath  in  that  heathen  land;  and 

l''«i   their  occasional   holy   days  are   mere  gala-days, 

*hen  dreaaed  in  their  best  and  gayest  garments,  tbey  go 

'''  the  temples  with  their  mothers  to  make  offerings  to 

llit  image  of  their  dead  god  Buddha.    From  the  tern- 

''lis  they  are  .often  taken  to  some  theatrical  show  to 
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spend  the  remainder  of  the  day.     During  the  national 
holiday  season  these  theatrioal  performances  are  going 
on  all   the  time,  besides  Chinese  street    shows  very 
much    like    our    Punch     and    Judy ;    and     fathers, 
mothers  and  children  all  gamble.     As  the  streets  in 
Siam  are  almost  all 
rivers  and  canals,  the 
Siamese     boys     and 
girls  early  learn   to 
row,  and  paddle  their 
little  boats  almost  as 
soon  as  they  learn  to 
swim,  which  they  do 
when  they  are  only 
four  or  five  years  old. 
The  canoes  are  some- 
times bo  small  that  it 
is  a  puzzle  to  know 
how  they  can  manage 
them  ao  safely. 

"  We    have     seen 
that    in    their  plays 
the      Siamese      and 
American      children 
have   much  in  com- 
mon,   but    in    their 
home-life  it  is  differ- 
ent.  Siamese  parents 
love  their  children  as 
truly,  if  not  as  wise- 
ly, as  American  fath- 
ers and  mothers  love 
theirs.  Generally  the 
children  are  allowed 
to  do  just  as    they 
please   until  the  pa- 
rents become  angry; 
then  they  are  some- 
times   very     cruelly 
punished.     The  hand 
of  the   little  one  is 
sometimes  bent  back 
until  thechild  writhes 
in  agony.     They  are 
whipped     very     se- 
verely too,   although 
it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  children  sometimes  scream  and  cry  very  loudly 
before  they  are  hurt.     But  these  punishments  are  not 
often  administered  for  what  we  would  consider  sinful. 
The  parents  lie,  swear  and  gamble,  so  that  they  cannot 
well  punish  their  children  for  following  their  example. 
They  often  curse  their  children  for  a  very  little  thing, 
and   so  the  children   learn   to  curse  each  other.     But 
there  is  one  thing  that  the  Siamese  children  oonld  teach 
young  folks  in  America — reverence  for  their  parents  and 
for  old  age  and   respect  for  those  in  authority  over 
them." 
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Dr.  Bradley  has  given  the  following  account  of  the 
funerals  among  the  Siamese: 

"After  death  there  is  a  season  of  weeping  and  wailing 
by  the  family,  and  the  body  is  then  washed  and  wrap- 
ped tightly  in  white  cloth.  An  urn  or  wooden  coffin 
covered  with  gilt  paper  and  decorated  with  tinsel  flow- 
ers is  brought,  and  the  body  placed  therein. 

"  Among  the  people  the  corpse  is  not  kept  long  in  the 
dwelling,  and  instances  have  been  known  where  the  dying 


"  The  funerals  of  the  wealthy  last  several  days,  and 
are  connected  with  feasting,  fireworks  and  theatrical 
displays.  The  garb  of  mourning  in  Siam  is  white,  not 
black,  and  is  accompanied  with  shaving  of  the  heads  of 
all  the  immediate  family  and  their  servants." 

Dr.  Cbeek  gives  the  following  account  of  superstitions 
among  the  Laos  in  Noithern  Siam: 

"  A  Laos  going  on  a  journey  must  bunt  him  out  a  wise 
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one  was  removed  outside  on  account  of  the  superstitious 
fears  of  the  family. 

"When  the  coffin  is  carried  off,  it  is  not  through  a  door 
or  window,  but  a  hole  is  cut  in  the  bamboo  wall,  and 
sometimes  the  bearers  run  around  the  house  two  or  three 
times,  lest  the  spirit  should  find  its  way  back  and  haunt 
the  premises. 

"The  cremation  takes  place  in  some  temple  ground 
where  there  is  a  permanent  F'ramenc.  But  occasion- 
ally the  dying  "  make  merit"  by  bequeathing  their  dead 
body  to  the  vultures.  In  such  cases  the  flesh  is  out  off 
with  a  knife  and  fed  to  these  birds  of  prey,  which  haunt 
the  burning  localities  in  great  numbers,  and  the  bones 
only  are  burned.  Paupers  and  criminals  are  thus  fed  to 
the  vultures  or  burned  without  ceremony.  All  persons 
struck  dead  by  lightning  or  carried  off  suddenly  by 
small-pox  or  cholera  are  first  buried  for  some  months, 
and  then  dug  op  and  burned. 


man,  one  who  can  read,  and  ascertain  a  lucky  day  for 
starling;  this  is  done  by  consulting  a  kind  of  astrologi- 
cal table.  A  day  of  the  week  being  found  to  coincide 
properly  with  a  day  of  the  moon  and  with  the  nativity 
of  the  pilgrim,  offerings  are  duly  made  to  the  spirits,  to 
ensure,  if  not  their  good-will,  at  least  their  neutrality; 
then  with  a  feeling  of  security  the  journey  is  undertaken. 
No  imaginable  eiigency  of  business  could  indnce  a  Laos 
to  depart  from  this  method;  and  the  occasional  impetu- 
osity of  a  foreigner  arouses  in  a  Laotian  a  sleepy  kind 
of  compassionate  wonder. 

"The  commander  entering  upon  a  campaign  can  move 
only  upon  a  lucky  day  and  after  making  the  necessary 
offerings,  which  is  a  ceremony  involving  delay  and  care- 
ful attention  just  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
expedition.  Traders  traveling  by  boats  cannot  enter  or 
leave  the  mountains  through  whieh  the  river  winds  with- 
out a  prayer  and  an  offering  of  wax  tapers,  lowers  and 


incen*e  to  the  mountain  spirits;  a  neglect  of  this  cere- 
mony may  entail  the  loss  of  a  boat  in  the  rapids,  or  in- 
deed any  calamity. 

"  Twice  a  year  offerings  are  made  to  the  spirits  of  the 
river  for  having  defiled  the  water  hy  bathing  and  by 
throwing  refuse  into  it.  Toy  boats  and  rafts  are  made, 
upon  which  are  placed  flowers,  betel-nut,  seri-Ieaf,  in- 
cense and  lighted  tapers;  this  offering  is  a  public  cere- 
mony, and  is  performed  once  in  the  eleventh  month  and 
once  in  the  twelfth  month,  the  lighted  boats  and  rafts 
making  a  very  pretty  illumination  of  the  river. 

"When  any  one  is  dangerously  ill,  one  method  of  ap- 
peasing the  spirits  is  to  make  a  minature  boat  or  raft,  on 
which  are  placed  clay  images,  rice,  vegetables,  meats, 
fruits  and  other  food,  flowers  and  wax  tapers;  the  boat 
or  raft  is  placed  either  upon  the  water  or  in  the  street, 
whichever  is  the  public  highway.  The  spirits  are  sup- 
posed to  find  this  food,  etc. ;  and  accept  the  token  of 
homage. 

"For  three  months  of  the  year,  during  Buddhist  Lent, 
lanterns  are  hung  aloft  to  guide  the  spirits  through  the 
air,  and  thus  leave  them  no  excuse  for  coming  down  in 
the  streets.  The  observance  of  this  custom  is  very  gen- 
eral, and  is  probably  so,  partly  at  least,  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  a  very  sickly  season,  diseases  being  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  spirits." 

It  is  the  duty  of  Buddhist  priests  to  ordain  others  as 
priests;  to  consecrate  idols  and  temples;  to  assist  in 
wedding  and  funeral  rites;  to  read  hymns  and  prayers; 
and  to  instruct  the  boys  intrusted  to  his  supervision. 
Every  superior  priest  has  special  disciples,  who  look  to 
bim  for  counsel,  prostrate  themstlvea  on  entering  bis 
presence,  and  otherwise  evince  profound  respect. 
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In  1818,  Mrs.  Ann  Hazeltine  Judson,  then  living  in 
Rangoon,  Barma,  translated  a  catechism,  and  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew  into  the  Siamese  language.  The  cate- 
chism was  printed  by  the  English  Baptist  Mission  press 
at  Serampore  in  1819,  being  the  first  Christian  book 
ever  printed  in  Siamese. 

In  1826  Dr.  Karl  Gutzlaff  of  the  Netherland  Mission- 
ary Society  and  Rev.  Mr.  Tomlin  of  the  London  Mis 
■ionary  Society  went  to  Bangkok,  where  they  gave  their 
services  as  physicians  and  distributed  books  and  tracts 
in  Chinese.  In  1829  Mr.  Tomlin  returned  to  Singapore, 
and  in  this  year  Dr.  Gutzlaff  married  Mies  Maria  New- 
ell of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  who  assisted  him 
in  Mission  work  in  Siam  until  her  death,  in  1830.  Dr. 
Gutslaff  left  Siam  in  1831. 

Rev.  David  Abeel,  of  the  American  Board,  went  to 
Siam  in  1831,  but  his  health  compelled  him  to  leave  the 
Geld  the  next  year. 

The  American  Board  sent  out  two  missionaries  in  1834. 
and  one  in  1835,  and  afterwards  transferred  its  work  in 
Siam  to  the  American  Missionary  Sooiety,  who  m 
tained  it  for  several  years  and  then  withdrew  from  the 
teki 
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There  are  now  two  missions  in  Siam — that  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church. 

BAITI8T. 

The  American  Baptist  Mission  to  the  Chinese  in  Siam 
was  commenced  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dean  in  1835.  The  last 
annual  report  states  that  there  is  one  station,  (Bangkok), 
4  out- stations,  1  ordained  and  4  unordained  native  preach- 
ers, 5  churches,  100  members. 

The  report  says:  "Some  of  the  members  of  these 
churches  still  retain  some  of  the  vices  of  their  former 
state,  and  as  discipline  is  not  enforced  by  the  churches, 
their  condition  is  very  low.  The  attendance  at  the 
Sabbath  services  is  irregular.  The  idea  seems  to  pre- 
ail  among  many  of  them,  that  the  missionaries  are 
there  simply  to  help  them  in  temporal  affairs,  to  deliver 
them  out  of  their  difficulties,  and  to  befriend  them 
whether  they  be  right  or  wrong;  and,  if  assistance  is 
refused,  they  make  threats  of  leaving  the  church,  and 
carrying  other  disciples  with  them." 

As  the  mission  has  but  one  missionary,  it  is  not  able 
to  push  the  work  as  might  otherwise  be  done. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

In  November,  1838,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Orr  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church,  visited  Bangkok  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection to  consider  whether  it  was  best  to  establish  a 
mission  in  Siam.  Ho  recommended  that  this  be  done 
and  Rev.  W.  P.  Buell  was  sent  out,  arriving  at  Bangkok 
in  1840,  where  he  remained  until  1844. 

In  1847,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Mattoon  and  wife,  and  the 
Rev.  S.  R.  House,  u  v.,  went  out  as  missionaries. 

The  first  convert  made  in  connection  with  the  mission 
was  the  Chinese  teacher  Qua  Kieng,  who  was  baptized 
in  1844,  and  died  in  the  faith  in  1859.  In  1859the  first 
native  Siamese  convert  was  made. 

The  last  annual  report  furnishes  us  the  following  in- 
formation : 

There  are  two  missions,  the  one  among  the  Siamese 
having  6  ordained  missionaries,  4  native  missionaries,  24 
native  helpers,  6  churches,  395  communicants,  338  day 
and  83  boarding  pupils;  the  mission  among  the  Laos  haB 
2  ordained  missionaries,  one  physician,  3  wives  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  4  single  female  missionaries,  one  native 
assistant,  152  communicants. 

Since  the  report  was  made  a  new  church  has  been  or- 
ganized, "the  twelfth  Protestant  church  in  Siam:"  six 
are  for  the  Chinese  and  six  for  the  Siamese. 

Last  year  the  King  of  Siam  gave  the  Mission  2,000 
rupees  for  the  Lakon  Hospital. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Dunlap  writes:  "  Every  time  the  session 
examines  candidates  for  church  membership  from  the 
schools,  we  rejoice  over  the  good  work  performed  by 
the  faithful  women  who  labor  with  us  in  the  Lord's 
work.  The  answer  given  by  the  school  children;  and 
their  understanding  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  are  as  clear 
as  may  be  heard  in  the  majority  of  session  meetings  at 
home" 
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How  to  Spread  Mlsstesary  litmwHw. 

B»  BBV.  I.  H.  PiCXiHD.  OF  LOWBLL,  MAM. 
A  mw  read  ai  a  Waaitmarr  Convention  bald  at  La-reaco,  Jannarj  t,  t,  '8M. 

The  importance  of  missionary  information  aa  a  factor 
id  the  World's  evangelization  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. That  thia  subject  has  occupied  eminent  consider- 
ation in  the  Church  is  shown  by  the  flood  of  missionary 
literature  which  at  great  effort  and  expense  ia  pouring 
its  healthful  atraama  of  intelligence  and  information 
upon  the  mindi  and  hearts  of  the  people. 

And  most  wise  is  all  this  expenditure  of  strength  and 
money. 

To  trust  this  great  cause  to  tbe  support  of  collections 
that  come  from  spasmodic  efforts  and  that  are  the  re- 
sults of  uneducated  impalaes  is  to  take  it  from  its  high 
and  proper  plane  in  the  heart  and  conscience;  to  rele- 
gate it  to  the  control  of  inferior  and  often  unworthy  im- 
pulses and  to  rest  the  whole  grand  cause  upon  a  capri- 
cious foundation. 

Too  long  has  the  cause  suffered  from  this  low  sup- 
port. 

It  is  not  enough  to  argue  that  without  missionary  in- 
formation missionary  contributions  are  imperilled,  not 
enough  to  show  that  without  it  Urge  bjquests  are 
turned  into  other  channeis'and  tbns  lost  to  a  great  and 
worthy  oause.  True,  indeed,  is  all  this,  and  yet  we 
need  to  feel  that  the  fundamental  misfortune  to  this 
cause  is  not  what  can  be  determined  by  measurements 
of  its  fluctuating  collections  that  depend  on  purely  hu- 
man effort;  the  greatest  misfortune  is  measured  by  the 
want  of  moral  support,  from  lack  of  intelligent  convic- 
tions and  enlightened  minds. 

Let  ns  put  earnest  convictions  behind  our  collections, 
let  us  rescue  them  from  the  fickle  caprice  of  sporadio  ef- 
forts and  project  them  into  the  field  by  the  expulsive 
power  of  enlightened  affection,  then  shall  our  cause, 
resting  here,  find  no  unstable,  insufficient  or  short-lived 
support;  the  bed-rock  of  principle  shall  be  under  it  and 
the  life  and  the  generous  outpourings  of  the  ages  shall 
be  given  to  it. 

To  help  toward. that  day  when  the  rallying  cry  for 
millions  shall  Sod  quick  and  hearty  reeponae,  we  must 
spread  missionary  information. 

How  to  do  this  we  shall  try  to  help  answer  in  this 
paper. 

I.  To  spread  missionary  information  we  must  first  of 
all  have  information. 

To  teaoh  we  must  know.  This  should  go  without 
saying  and  yet  I  am  impressed  that  it  needs  to  be  em- 
phasised. 

Pacts  have  been  called  God's  arguments,  and  our 
heads  need  to  be  filled  and  our  minds  fired  with  these  ar- 
guments that  are  so  fast  multiplying  on  every  mission 
field,  if  we  wonld  fill  and  fire  others. 


Livingstone  once  said ;  "There  is  no  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  missions  that  ia  not  founded  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  work."  Knowledge  is  then  the  foundation  of  in- 
terest, interest  the  mother  of  suocesa;  without  knowl- 
edge we  most  be  without  success. 

If  colleges,  seminaries,  and  book  oonoerna,  are  nec- 
essary adfunuta  in  onr  Christian  civilization,  surely  a 
ministry  intelligent  in  missionary  history  ia  indiapensi- 
ble  to  die  lifting  up  of  the  Church  to  tbe  great  mission- 
ary idea. 
'  We  should  become  familiar  with  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  missions;  we  should  learn  about  missionary 
fields  through  explorers,  travelers,  correspondents, 
books  of  missionaries,  missionary  periodicals  and  return- 
ed missionaries. 

We  should  be  alive  to  the  vaat  changes  taking  place 
on  the  map  of  modern  history.  Our  eyes  should  be 
open  to  perceive  die  results  of  modern  wars,  inter- 
national Congresses  and  treaties. 

With  careful  interest  we  should  watch  onr  Bismarck* 
and  Gladstones  in  their  moves  on  the  chess  board  of 
modern  history. 

With  unfaltering  zeal  we  should  follow  our  Living- 
stones, Stanleys,  and  Taylors,  as  they  open  the  way  for 
Christian  Empires. 

Every  daily  paper  should  be  made  to  leave  its  testim- 
ony to  the  march  of  God's  truth,  and  to  furnish  burning 
facts  for  illustration  and  inspiration. 
■  In-the  days  of  our  late  war  the  secular  papers  made 
everything  give  way  to  news  from  the  front,  what  they 
were  doing  at  the  front  was  the  thought  that  filled  the 
patriotic  heart  at  the  North. 

So  methinks  that  if  there  is  one  thought  that  has  the 
right  of  dominion  over  every  other  thought  it  is  this: 
Where  to  day  are  the  picket  lines  of  our  advancing  hoot? 
what  new  territory  are  they  exploring?  what  new  oppo- 
sition is  giving  way?  what  new  doors,  centuries  closed, 
are  swinging  open?  what  age- entrenched  error  U  totter- 
ing to  its  fall?  what  new  nation  is  coming  forth  from 
the  dark  sepulchre  of  hoary  superstition? 

Let  the  facts  of  this  world  embracing,  world  conquer- 
ing theme  fill  our  minds  and  hearts,  then  and  not  till 
then,  shall  we  have  the  first  requisite  for  spreading  mis- 
sionary information. 

" Tbou  mutt  be  full  thyself, 

If  thou  the  truth  would  teach 

Thy  soul  must  overflow  If  thou 

Another's  soul  wouldtt  retch. 

It  needi  the  overflow  of  heart, 

To  give  the  lips  full  speech." 

II.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  be  filled  with  missionary 
information  ourselves,  we  must  have  hpurpote  to  ipread 
what  we  know.  We  must  have  a  fixed,  unalterable  de- 
termination to  do  this  one  thing  as  distinct  from  other 
things. 

"  It  is  the  purpose  that  makes  strong  tbe  vow,"  says 
Shakespeare. 

A  tame  willingness  is  not  enough,  a  half-hearted  de- 
sire will  not  answer  the  demands:  a  strong,  well-defined 
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purpose  founded  upon  intelligent  convictions  of  the 
ueoBMitiw  and  grandeur  of  the  missionary  cause,  and 
of  oar  parsons!  responsibility  for  its  suooess  is  abso- 
lutely demanded. 

I  emphasize  this  because  there  are  fonr  strong  bar- 
riers before  qs,  impregnable  against  everything  but  a 
resolute  purpose;  these  are  ignorance,  indifference,  ovar- 
ii*, and  narrowness. 

There  is  a  sort  of  heroism  needed  by  all  Christian 
workers  in  order  to  reaoh  hearts  and  consciences  en- 
trenched behind  snob  opposing  walls. 

It  is  no  easy  task  that  will  accomplish  this,  and  we 
must  recognize  it.  A  long  siege  is  demanded;  hard  bat- 
tles must  be  fought. 

When  Win.  Lloyd  Garrison  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Liberator  he  began  with  the  memorable 
words:  "  I  am  in  earnest,  I  will  not  equivocate,  I  will 
not  excuse,  I  will  not  retract  a  aingle  wish,  and  I  will 
be  beard." 

Missionary  items  are  hardly  as  objectionable  as  were 
the  teachings  of  Garrison,  nevertheless  there  is  enoagh 
laziness,  ignorance,  indifference,  avarice,  and  narrow- 
ness in  ourselves  and  others  to  encounter,  to  necessitate 
something  of  the  same  dauntless  purpose. 

We  must  be  in  earnest,  we  must  listen  to  no  excuses 
for  Inaction,  we  must  not  apologize  for  our  work,  nor 
retreat,  and  our  cause  most  be  heard. 
III.  We  must  have  method  about  thin  work. 
This  is  demanded  first  in  collecting  information.  Our 
reading  should  be  with  an  eye  to  enrich  ourselves  in 
everything  pertaining  to  our  work. 
Like  bees  we  should  be  after  honey  for  our  hives. 
Set  apart  some  drawer  or  box  for  missions  in  general, 
into  this  pat  everything  bearing  on  the  subject,  having 
envelopes  for  the  separate  fields  and  leading  topics. 
Every  article  of  value  that  comes  nnder  our  observation 
ruav  thus  easily  be  indexed  and  classified. 

To  illustrate.  Every  eye  has  recently  been  attracted 
to  Bulgaria  and  everything  that  throws  light  upon  that 
cunntry  must  be  of  interest  and  value. 

Dr.  Reid's  baoks  will  furnish  a  history  of  oar  mission 
there;  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  for  last  year 
hu  five  articles  on  this  country;  the  Gospel  in  Alt 
Lands,  six;  the  Independent  four;  our  Church  Manual, 
one;  the  ZiorCe  Herald,  two;  the  Library  Magazine, 
two,  and  the  Semi-  Weekly  Tribune,  ten. 

Now  let  anyone  have  an  envelope  devoted  to  Bulga- 
ria, and  in  it  put  snob  articles  or  references  to  them  and 
to  other  articles  on  the  same  subject,  and  he  will  keep 
himself  freshly  informed  and  have  at  hand  abundant 
material  for  the  time  of  his  need. 
Of  coarse  this  method  applies  to  all  countries. 
Bat  it  ts  important  also  that  we  have  method  in  im- 
ptrtiug  information.  A  fnll  reservoir  must  have  pipes 
tbat  bring  its  contents  to  the  people. 

1.  Lit  us  take  missionary  topics  into  the  home  and 
drive  oat  profitless  and  harmful  conversation  by  the 
fresheit  news  from  abroad  and  by  observations  on  the 


latest  books  published  on  missionary  themes. 

2.  Introduce  brief  and  interesting  exercises  on  these 
subjects  into  the  Sunday-school  monthly,  and  thus 
through  slightly  lifted  windows  give  the  whole  school  a 
few  glimpses  of  the  wide  world  and  our  work  in  it. 

Let  the  children  feel  their  power  as  factors  in  the 
grand  work  by  showing  them  how  their  tittle  gifts  can 
grow  into  things  as  great  as  mission  ships  like  the  four 
built  by  the  children  of  the  Congregational  Sunday- 
schools. 

,  3.  Have  a  regularly  organised  Mil  sion  Band  of  young 
people,  say  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Let  it  meet  monthly  under  the  charge  of  some  emeient 
leader,  the  members  pledging  themselves  to  pray  for 
missionaries  and  mission  fields,  to  work  for  them,  to 
give  to  them,  to  learn  about  them,  and  to  try  and  inter- 
est others  in  them. 

"  Fill  every  meeting  with  varied  and  interesting  exer- 
cises. Encourage  all  to  watch  the  papers  for  mission- 
ary items,  and  to  bring  clippings  to  be  put  into  the  So- 
ciety's Scrap  Book. 

Use  black-boards,  maps,  diagrams,  illustrated  books, 
and  magazines. 

Devote  each  month  to  the  study  of  some  one  field, 
and  suggest  books  and  periodicals  to  assist  in  such 
study. 

Stimulate  to  activity  by  questions  at  each  meeting 
like  the  following,  viz.,  what  have  yon  found  out  about 
the  country  and  people  which  we  have-  chosen  for  our 
study?  what  clippings  have  you  brought  for  oar  scrap- 
book  r  what  new  members  have  you  to  propose  P  what 
subscribers  for  our  periodicals;  whom  have  you  inter- 
ested in  onr  work  ?  what  collection  have  you  for  our 
fund? 

Put  into  the  bands  of  each  as  they  go  borne  either 
"The  Little  Missionary,"  or  "  The  Missionary  World," 
and  into  their  hearts  new  views  of  the  Gospel  and  its 
saving  power,  and  none  but  God  can  tell  what  agencies 
you  will  be  marshalling  for  the  future  conquests  of  the 
cross. 

4.  Have  a  monthly  missionary  concert  in  which  you 
appeal  to  the  adults  and  seek  to  interest  and  instruct 
them  by  a  varied  programme.  Take  some  one  mission 
field  and  bring  oat  as  many  phases  as  possible  by  as 
many  different  writers  or  speakers. 

Let  one  tell  of  the  country  and  its  history,  another  of 
its  peoples,  their  homes,  trades,  customs,  and  amusements; 
another  of  their  religion  and  superstition;  another  of 
our  missionaries  there,  and  what  has  resulted  from  their 
labors. 

Be  sure  to  have  a  large  map  made  for  the  occasion  by 
some  one  whom  you  wish  to  interest  in  the  work.. 

These  monthly  meetings  will  lift  the  people  to  broad 
and  thoughtful  outlooks  upon  the  world,  and  the  work 
of  the  Chnrch  in  it.  They  will  bring  the  countries  and 
their  peoples  nearer  to  onr  own  as  they  read  and  write 
about  them.  "  0  beautiful  Persia,"  said  one,  "it  is  cre- 
ated anew  to  me  sinoe  I  have  spent  a  week  in  it/V    I 
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For  twenty- five  years  the  Congregational  Church  has 
been  gradually  bringing  its  people  to  the  observance  of 
this  monthly  concert  of  prayer. 

Information  gleaned  and  sifted,  maps  illustrating  the 
subjects  of  their  study,  Bible  readings,  addresses,  essays, 
songs  and  prayers,  these  have  been  educating  and  in- 
spiring their  people  out  of  narrowness,  ignorance,  avar- 
ice, and  indifference,  and  bringing  tbem  into  a  personal 
sympathy  with  their  work  and  workers,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  enabled  them  to  take  the  front  rank  as  givers 
to  the  cause. 

We  gladly  acoord  the  n  the  honors  due,  for  they  have 
legitimately  won  them. 

Neither  will  it  do  to  account  for  their  giving  seven' 
times  as  much  per  member  as  we  Methodists  give  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  not  as  many  other  calls  upon 
their  benevolence;  nor  let  us  seek  to  escape  the  confu- 
sion which  a  comparison  of  our  relative  gifts  to  missions 
imposes  by  the  plea  of  poverty,  at  least  not  until  we 
give  more  per  member  than  one-seventh  of  a  cent  a  day, 

5.  We  must  spread  our  missionary  literature. 

(1.)  Through  each  and  all  of  the  agencies  mentioned, 
let  oar  missionary  tracts  and  leaflets  find  a  way  into  all 
the  homes  of  our  people. 

(2.)  Put  our  splendid  missionary  periodicals  there. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history  our  Church  leads  the 
world  in  the  interesting,  excellent,  and  inexpensive 
monthlies  that  come  from  its  press. 

The  Gospel  in  All  Lands  should  excite  the  enthus- 
iastic support  of  our  whole  Church.  For  only  $1.25  a 
year,  (in  clubs  of  tenor  more),  you  can  put  this  splendid- 
ly illustrated  magazine  of  48  pages,  filled  with  timely 
matter,  of  wide  variety  and  stirring  interest,  into  the 
bands  of  your  people  and  have  there  an  omnipresent 
preacher  speaking  with  thrilling  power  through  pictures, 
songs,  stories,  history,  biography,  reports  and  addresses. 

Where  you  cannot  put  this,  put  either  "The  Mission- 
ary World  "  or  "The  Little  Missionary,"  the  former 
costing  12  cents  and  the  latter  only  6  cents  a  year  in 
clubs  of  20  or  more. 

(3.)  We  should  put  missionary  books  into  our  Sunday 
school  libraries. 

We  are  under  obligation  to  the  men  who  write  them, 
to  the  Book  Concern  that  prints  them,  to  the  people  who 
ought  to  read  them,  and  to  the  cause  that  needs  the 
stimulus  they  give,  to  fill  a  shelf  in  every  library  with 
these  moving  stories  from  real  life. 

Let  us,  then,  drive  out  the  trashy  nonsense  that  fills  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  our  yonng  with  chaff  and  put  in 
these  books  that  show  how  the  oross  is  unhinging  the 
gates  of  darkness  and  climbing  to  the  throne  of  univer- 
sal dominion. 

(4.)  Of  course  the  pastor  should  regularly  preach  on 
this  subject,  not  through  some  substitute  who  comes  to 
save  him  the  trouble  of  getting  posted,  but  out  of  a 
veil-informed  mind  and  a  zeal-enkindled  heart. 

(5.)  We  should  have  conventions  that  bring  our  great 
leaders  face  to  face  with  the  people. 


Tbey  should  come,  not  fitfully  and  uncertainly,  under 
some  peculiar  stress,  but  as  regularly,  if  not  as  often  aa 
the  presiding  elder  comes. 

With  their  strong  magnetic  personality  like  that  of  a 
McCabe,  with  their  unique  history  like  that  of  the  ven- 
erable and  heroic  Butler;  with  their  fresh  oversight  of 
foreign  fields  like  that  of  a  Baldwin;  with  their  intrepid 
daring  and  generalship  like  that  of  a  Bishop  Taylor, 
they  should  meet  the  people  and  "speak  of  the  things 
which  they  have  both  seen  and  heard." 

IV.  With  information,  purpose  and  method  we  must 
have  fteraislence. 

We  must  expect  failures  sometimes  In  carrying 
out  our  plans. 

We  shall  see  some  lose  interest  and  heart  who  prom- 
ised mnch  aid  to  as,  but  we  must  not  yield  to  discour- 
agement. 

*  If  Coke  could  persist  in  going  to  India  though  the 
British  Conference  thought  him  too  old  to  go,  and  be 
ran  the  risk  of  finding  an  early  grave  in  a  heathen  land; 
if  Carey  could  still  plead  for  missions  when  opposed,  and 
plead  on  when  told  to  sit  down,  and  still  plead  on  till 
persistence  conquered  opposition  and  gained  him  immor- 
tality: if  Gen.  Warren  could  cry  out  to  those  who  op- 
posed him,  "tbeseech  you  by  the  blood  of  souls  not  to 
hinder  me  from  going,"  then  surely  no  discouragements 
we  can  meet  sbonld  thwart  our  efforts  to  make  known 
the  sacrifices  and  successes  of  such  heroic  characters. 

Y.  It  is  very  important  also  that  we  use  tact  in  this 
work. 

"Talent,"  says  a  writer,  " knows  what  to  do,  tact. 
knows  how  to  do  it." 

Talent  'speaks,  (and  we  may  add  works),  "learnedly 
and  logically,  tact  triumphantly." 

Tact  will  turn  to  good  advantage  our  knowledge  of 
human  nature  by  presenting  phases  of  missionary  infor- 
mation most  suited  to  the  taste,  and  thus  by  exciting 
an  interest  will  gain  a  bearing. 

One  class  of  minds  can  be  reached  through  their  lik- 
ing for  history  and  their  interest  in  human  progress. 

Before  such  we  can  trace  the  remarkable  interposi- 
tions of  Providence  in  lifting  the  missionary  idea  to 
something  of  a  recognition  of  its  world-wide  magnitude; 
in  removing  obstacles  and  opening  doors  before  it  and 
in  giving  triumphs  to  the  faith  it  represents,  unparai- 
lelled  in  the  history  of  the  past. 

The  foundation  of  a  Christian  republic  on  this  col 
tinent  that  should  give  birth  to  vast  missionary  enter- 
prise; the  defeat  of  France  on  the  heights  of  Qnebet 
that  should  give  dominion  on  our  northern  borders  to  a 
Protestant  nation;  the  supremacy  of  British  arms  and 
British  diplomacy  in  the  East  that  should  wrest  from 
the  grasp  of  Russia  and  France  the  vast  Orient  and 
thwart  the  schemes  of  Popes,  Czars,  and  Saltans;  the 
opening  by  a  bloodless  revolution  of  the  ports  of  Japan 
and  China,  by  which,  at  a  single  stroke,  one-third  of  the 
human  race  leaps  into  the  privileges  of  religious  liberty; 
the  victories  of  Garabaldi  and  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
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tbe  unity  of  Italy;  the  overthrow  of  Maximilian  in  Mex- 
ico, and  of  Napoleon  III,  in  France,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Republics;  the  recent  opening  of  the  dark  con- 
tinent, and  the  founding  of  the  Free  Congo  State  by  the 
prinoely  munificence  of  Belgium's  King — what  exciting 
scenes  are  these  on  the  drama  of  history  and  bow  they 
mast  Interest  and  enchain  every  thinking  mind,  espec- 
ially when  he  sees  bow  strangely  they  have  operated  and 
are  operating  in  extending  the  dominion  of  our  faith  by 
retiring  from  the  front  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 
Papacy,  and  giving  world-wide  ascendancy  tc  Protest- 
ant nations  who  have  paved  the  way  for  the  marvellous 
record  of  modern  missions. 

Another  class  of  minds  yon  can  interest  with  eta 
tistica. 

Von  can  show  tbat  the  tax  paid  the  United  States  for 
tobacco  alone  in  1884  was  nearly  three  times  as  much 
given  by  the  whole  world  to  missionary  enterprises. 

Great  Britain  pays  $4  per  inhabitant  aonually  for  the 
support  of  Army  and  Navy,  and  Protestantism  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  per  member  for  the  support  of  missions. 
Six  times  as  many  northern  men  fell  in  our  civil  war 
si  would  be  required  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  ten  years 
to  every  creature. 

The  Crimean  war  oost  nearly  as  much  as  would  keep 
these  men  in  the  field,  and  the  American  civil  war  cost 
enough  to  give  tbe  Gospel  to  the  world  in  one  year. 

Another  you  will  interest  with  one  of  Dr.  Dorchester's 
diagrams,  showing  in  colors  tbe  relative  progress  of 
missions  from  1790  in  the  whole  world,  and  from  1830 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceanioa. 

By  such  diagrams  fount!  in  Dr.  Dorchester's  "Problems 
of  Religious  Progress,"  yon  can  show  not  only  tbe 
growth  of  missions  in  the  increase  of  converts,  but  the 
contemporaneous  growth  of  the  missionary  idea  as  illus- 
trated in  the  increased  offerings  to  the  cause. 

These  are  pictures  that  speak  through  the  eye  to  the 
mind. 

Others  can  be  reached  by  a  comparison  of  the  differ- 
ent homes,  habits,  trades,  religions,  amusements,  and 
superstitions  of  tbe  different  countries. 

Others  will  require  the  excitement  of  their  curiosity 
tc  enlist  their  attention.  You  can  excite  this  by  show- 
ing tbe  costumes  and  cariosities  that  have  been  brought 
from  different  countries. 

You  can  use  the  stereoptican  and  show  pictures  illus- 
trating different  lands  and  peoples. 

You  can  have  stories,  incidents,  songs,  dialogues,  and 
letters  from  abroad.  You  can  use  the  blackboard  and 
by  an  ever-changing  variety  get  the  mind  and  reach  the 
heart. 

Many  you  can  reach  through  their  love  of  the  heroic 

The  books  in  our  public  libraries  on  adventures  are 

Dot  the  ones  tbat  He  idle  on  the  shelves.     There  is  a 

taste  for  the  excitement  of  daring  deeds  and  perilous 

adventures. 

Why  not  take  advantage  of  this  to  win  men  to  a  love 
for  missions  ? 


Missionary  life  is  full  of  seenes  that  will  thrill  any 
heart  not  made  of  stone. 

Who  would  not  be  touched  by  tbe  dauntless  courage 
of  a  Livingstone  throwing  his  life  into  the  hazardous 
task  of  opening  the  dark  continent  to  civilization,  thirty- 
nine  times  stricken  with  its  deadly  fevers  jet  never  fal- 
tering in  his  wdrk,  and  perishing  at  last  in  the  heart  of 
that  dark  land  on  his  knees  while  pouring  out  his  soul  in 
prayer  for  that  country  for  which  be  had  ponred  out 
his  life. 

In  the  mountains  of  India,  surrounded  by  the  spears 
of  savages,  every  one  of  which  is  pointed  at  his  heart, 
we  see  another  of  these  heroes  forced  there  by  the  con- 
viction that  he  must  preach  unto  them  Jesus. 

Every  moment  he  expects  to  be  his  last. 

Knowing  no  other  resource  he  tries  the  power  of  the 
name  he  preaches  in  song. 

Drawing  forth  bis  violin  he  begins  with  closed  eyes  to 
sing  while  he  prays: 

"  All  hill  the  power  of  Jeaus  name, 

Let  angels  prostrate  fall, 
Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem, 
And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all." 

Afraid  to  open  his  eyes,  he  sings  on  till  the  third  verse, 
and  while  singing, 

"  Let  every  kindred,  every  tribe, 

On  this  tem  atrial  ball, 
To  him  all  majesty  ascribe, 

And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all. 

He  opens  his  eyes  to  see  every  spear  dropped  to  the 
ground,  and  big  tears  falling  down  their  cheeks. 

Who  shall  say  what  fires  incidents  like  these  may  not 
kindle  in  tbe  hearts  of  our  young? 

What  youthful  heart  wonld  not  be  stirred,  also,  by  the 
story  of  Dr.  Butler's  life  ? 

At  one  time  he  is  preaching  against  their  caution  and 
warning,  where  the  bravest  English  officers  tremble  to 
see  him  stand. 

At  another,  we  see  him,  driven  to  the  mountains  be- 
fore the  blast  of  the  terrible  Sepoy  rebellion,  travelling 
the  terrible  jungles  at  night  amid  ravenous  beasts,  with 
hunger  for  his  oompanion,  and  fickle-obstinate  guides 
that  threaten  to  leave  him  to  perish  in  the  wilderness. 

Yet  full  of  faith  and  hope  he  works  on  amid  losses 
and  perils,  never  listening  to  the  timid  caution  that  he 
had  better  quit  his  post,  and  stands  there  on  hostile  soil 
till  under  his  feet  is  planted  the  basis  of  a  Christian 
Empire;  stands  there,  and  in  other  fields  till  he  wins 
tbe  rare  distinction  of  being  the  founder  of  two  great 
missions. 

Can  we  not  see  how  wide  a  range  is  offered  for  the 
use  of  tact  in  spreading  missionary  information  ? 

Can  we  not  see  how  every  chord  in  man's  varied  nature 
may  somehow  be  touched  by  this  world  conquering  and 
eternity  embracing  idea  ? 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  motive  power  for  all 
this  work,  is  a  profound  love  for  souls  accompanied  by 
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a  sense  of  their  surpassing  worth  and  imminent  peril, 
most  be  with  u  a  perpetual  inspiration. 

Lifted  into  the  Christ-life  ourselves,  we  most  shudder 
at  the  dark  thralldom  of  the  sin-enslaved  peoples.  We 
must  lee  in  eaoh  individual  the  dim  glory  that  baa  the 
possible  outburst*  of  more  than  angelic  powers;  and  we 
must  do  our  utmost  to  help  to  this  high  destiny  every 
human  tout. 

The  cross  has  not  done  all  it  can  do  for  me  unless  it 
has  crucified  my  indifference,  narrowness,  and  avarice, 
unless  it  has  let  me  down  to  the  lowest  strata  where  any 
human  soul  may  live  and  put  me  under  bis  curse  and 
filled  me  with  infinite  longings  for  his  salvation. 


fihina  and  gHodtnt  ptMiou*. 

BY   ItEV.    ARTHUR   T.    PIERSOV,    D.D. 

We  cannot  realize  the  immense  population  of  China, 
It  has  been  estimated  at  one-third  of  the  population  of 
the  globe:  500,000,000,  or  nearly  ten  times  our  own; 
it  is  probably  at  least  3  50,000,000.  Go  into  the  harbor 
of  Canton,  and  you  see  hundreds  of  thousands  living  in 
floating  houses;  there  they  are  bom,  there  tbey  die. 
China,  full  and  overflowing,  pours  her  population  on 
our  Western  shores.  We  have  been  so  slow  in  taking 
possession,  that  God  now  causes  the  pagan  nation  to 
come  and  knock  at  our  doors.  This  vait  population  is 
one  fountain  of  marah,  and  we  hold  the  branch  of  celes- 
tial sweetness  to  dip  into  these  bitter  waters. 

See  how  God  opened  our  way  into  China.  You  know 
of  the  edict  of  toleration  issued  by  royal  authority  in 
1858.  Imagine  that  Tiberius  had,  in  those  first  days  of 
the  Church,  decreed  that  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
world  the  missionaries  of  Christ  should  go  unmolested 
and  teach  the  Gospel,  etc  Yet  this  was  not  less  mar- 
vellous as  an  opening  of  a  wide  door  to  tbe  Gospel. 

When  the  Chinese  Embassy  went  across  this  continent, 
they  carried  the  national  syn  bol,  a  flag  with  a  dragon 
upon  it.  It  is  an  expressive  emblem;  the  ruling  power 
iu  all  psgan  nations  is  "  that  old  serpent,  the  devil " — 
and  Secretary  Clark  said,  when  he  saw  that  pagan 
standard  flying  almost  in  sight  of  Pemberton  square,  that 
it  seemed  like  a  challenge  to  us  to  haul  down  that  flag 
of  Satan  and  ran  ap  in  its  stead  in  every  part  of  that 
great  empire,  the  flag  of  the  Cross!  The  work  is  going 
on,  and  how  marvellously  is  God,  as  we  may  say,  for- 
cing it  upon  us. 

The  same  love  of  gold  that  drew  our  own  people 
toward  the  golden  gates  of  California,  also  brought 
thousands  from  among  a  people  that  have  hitherto  reso- 
lutely walled  themselves  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Greed  of  gain  broke  down  tbe  national  barriers  which 
have  for  centuries  shut  the  Chinese  inside  their  great 
wall  and  prevented  communion,  and  almost  commerce 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  so  from  an  early  period 
in  the  settlement  of  California,  a  large  pagan  popula- 
tion was  introduced  and  idolatry  is  one  of  tbe  estab- 
lished religions  of  this  Christian  country.  Perhaps 
100,000  Chinese  now  inhabit  our  Pacific  coast,  and  at 


least  two  large  pagodas  have  been  built  in  California, 
where  Buddha  is  worshipped  as  In  the  streets  of  Canton! 
This  is  bringing  idolatry  to  our  own  shores,  and  in  open 
and  aggressive  competition  with  Christianity.  Bat  if 
we  do  oar  daty  how  grand  the  results!  Convert  tbese 
pagan  emigrants,  and  you  turn  these  pagoda*  of  Bud- 
dha into  churches  of  Christ,  and  send  back  Christian- 
ired  Chinese  to  be  missionaries  among  their  owo  people. 
There  has  been  a  mission  among  these  Chinese  since 
1652,  and  already  Chinese  converts  are  at  work  conven- 
ing their  countrymen.  Ahyung,  tbe  well  educated 
Chinaman,  preached  to  his  fellow-countrymen  every 
Sabbath  evening,  in  tbe  seamen's  chapel  at  Honolulu, 
Hawaiian  islands.  Dr.  Scudder's  church  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, had  a  large  and  flourishing  school  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  these  pagans.  But  a  beginning  has  scarce 
been  made  as  yet. 

China  seems  about  to  give  to  this  country  the  richest 
legacy  any  nation  could  give  us  just  now;  capable  and 
faithful  servants.  Bat  even  if  this  whole  multitude 
should  thus  be  absorbed  into  our  very  homes,  they  need 
converting  grace,  and  behind  them  remains  an  immeme 
empire  of  paganism  overflowing  with  its  millions. 

New  developments  and  openings  are  constantly  de- 
manding enlargement  of  our  missionary  work.  Crn- 
sider 

1.  The  position  of  our  own  country. 

We  stand  the  great  central  Christian  nation  of  the 
world  to  day.  Our  right  band  has  been  stretched 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  now  our  left  arm  reaches  out 
toward  tbe  lands  that  lie  beyond  Pacific  seas.  Formerly 
we  could  reach  China  only  by  journey  around  Cape 
Horn,  or  through  Europe  and  Asia.  Now  in  forty  days 
from  New  York  City,  one  may  be  in  tbe  harbor  of  Po- 
king. This  proximity,  which  makes  all  nations  our  - 
neighbors,  is  also  in  a  measure  Americanising  all  peo- 
ples. Yon  are  drawn  over  the  Apennines  to-day  by  a 
locomotive  named  "  Abraham  Lincoln."  The  material  - 
improvements  which  so  distinguish  us  are  rapidly  push- 
ing their  way,  eta 

2.  God  is  using  these  material  forces  in  a  wonderful     J 
way,  an  unexpected  way,  to  break  down  heathen  super-      - 
stition.      For  example,  the  locomotive  and  railway  are 
positively  demolishing  paganism.  * 

You  know  how  strong  caste  is  in  India.   Tbe  distance     "< 
between  the  Brahmin,  who  represents  the  highest,  and 
the  Shudra,  who  belongs  to  the  lowest,  is  immeasurable.      * 
So  petty  and  tyrannical  are  the  restrictions,  that  contact 
with  the  Shudra  is  defilement  to  tbe  Brahmin.     He  can-     '* 
not  sit  by  him,  nor  drink  water  from  bis  vessel  in  tbe 
greatest  extremity,  without  losing  bis  caste — a  thing  so      tt 
dreadful  that  suicide  frequently  is  preferred  to  such      * 
ignominy.     Accordingly  when  the   rail-car  first  went     ,:' 
rushing  through  India,  the  Brahmin  demanded   caste      '> 
oars.     Not  so  said  the  authorities:  we  ran  first,  second      *s 
and  third  claw  cars,  and  yon  may  ride  in  tbe  best  if  jou      1 
pay   first-class  price— so  may  the  Shudra.     And  lbs      i> 
Brahmin  who  loves  his  rupees,  as  ranch  as  the  Sbndrs,     \ 
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rides  to-day  in  the  »me  car  and  even  drinks  oat  of  the 
tamo  cop.  (One  good  accomplish!  d  by  the  lovt  of 
money.) 

Again,  the  locomotive  is  breaking  np  Chineie  idol- 
atry. Ton  discover  in  China,  thousand*  of  graveyards. 
The  dead  outnumber  the  living,  and  their  tombs  are 
from  generation  to  generation  kept  with  great  care. 
Way  ?  Because  the  Chinese  worship  their  ancestors — 
they  bnro  "  cash  "  and  paper  garments  at  the  graves  to 
supply  them  with  what  i hey  need  in  the  spirit  world: 
they  consider  that  to  neglect  their  dead,  to  allow  their 
resting  places  to  be  violated  is  a  terrible  crime  deserv 
'  ing  condign  punishment,  and  certain  to  receive  it.  But 
here  comes  the  railroad  and  ploughs  its  way  right 
through  a  Chinese  cemetery— the  people  look  on  trem- 
bling, expecting  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  But  they  go 
unharmed,  no  storm  of  vengeance  follows,  and  so  they 
begin  to  distrait  their  own  superstitions. 

God  has  thus  not  only  given  us  a  central  position  asa 
Christian  nation,  but  be  has  given  us  ample  facilities  for 
introducing  Christian  civilisation  into  foreign  pagan 
fields,  and  what  a  marvellous  and  unexpected  result  is  it, 
when  the  very  material  forces  with  which  He  has  fur- 
nished us  for  propagating  the  Gospel  He  is  using  to  break 
up  the  fallow  ground,  etc. 

3.  Oar  vast  wealth.  We  do  not  realize  that  we  are 
living  in  a  country  which  in  extent  is  equal  to  all  Eu- 
rope. I  mean  these  United  States  alone.  Our  material 
resources  are  as  great  ss  our  territory  is  extentive. 
Within  oar  national  boundaries  are  to  be  found  the 
treasury  and  the  granary  of  the  world.  Of  the  three 
aggressive  nations  in  the  world,  England,  Russia,  and 
United  States,  we  are  the  ablest  and  best  situated  for 
the  onward  movement  among  the  surrounding  people. 

What  we  need  is  a  new  Consecration  to  our  work  as 
■  Christian  people. 

What  have  we  been  doing?  To  what  purpose  has  all 
our  vast  fund  of  resources  been  turned?  We  sent  in 
one  year  into  the  harbor  of  Constantinople  $200,000 
worth  of  rum,  from  New  England  shorts.  Is  it  not  a 
shame  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  heathen  lands  know 
i»  more  as  venders  of  liquid  death  than  as  givers  of 
water  of  life?  Shall  the  devil  anticipate  our  work  and 
occupy  these  fields  with  the  tyrant  alcohol  in  addition 
to  all  his  present  forces  ?  To  what  ende  shall  the  untold 
wealth  of  this  country  be  consecrated? 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


flaiis  daring  lses,  ftom  a  mfwlflaatu;  jtaaipaint. 

In  the  Chinese  Recorder  for  January  ice  find  the  fol- 
lowing article,  being  the  substance  of  an  address  by  the 
Editor,  Rev.  L.  H.  Gulick,  h.d.,  on -the  4th  of  January, 
1  BBS,  as  President  of  the  Shanghai  Evangelical  Alliance: 

A  review,  from  a  missionary  stand-point,  of  events  in 
China  daring  1888,  gives  mach  encouragement.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  difficulties  between  China  and 
France,  in  which  hundreds  of  lives  were  lost  and  great 
expenses  incurred  on  both  sides,  though  war  bad  not 


been  declared,  were  dragging  indefinitely  along,  and1 
there  seemed  little  prospect  of  an  early  settlement, when, 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
arranged  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  the  fall  treaty  signed 
on  the  9th  of  June.  It  is  early,  even  yet,  to  gather  up 
the  full  results  of  this  painful  episode,  but  it  is  evident 
that  China  has  learned  much  by  the  conflict,  and  comes 
out  of  it  stronger  tban  ever  before. 

Her  rulers,  and  even  the  people,  have  been  able  to 
discriminate  to  some  extent  between  the  different  nation- 
alities of  the  west,  and  this  too  in  ways  which  favora- 
bly effect  our  work.  Those  of  Protestant  faiths  are- 
much  better  appreciated  than  before,  though  there  are 
still  heavy  incrustations  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  to- 
be  removed.  China  bas  learned  something  of  her 
weakness,  and  of  what  she  needs  to  enable  her  to  meet 
the  demands  of  western  nations.  Unfortunately,  what 
she  has  learned  to  feel  most  is  her  physical  weakness, 
and  she  is  moving  to  supply  herself  with  monitions  of 
war,  which  are  the  least  of  her  needs.  Stimulated  by 
the  very  remarkable  dying  counsels  of  Oen.  Tso  Tsung- 
t'aog,  she  is  preparing  to  increase  her  navy,  to  reorgan- 
ize her  army,  to  open  railroads,  and  to  extend  her  trie- 
graph  lines.  In  connection  with  these  enterprises  it  is 
inevitable  that  she  will  imbibe  much  of  western  knowl- 
edge, both  in  institutions  of  her  own  founding  and  al*o 
in  the  many  schools  under  missionary  control,  no  less 
than  by  an  education  of  some  of  her  sons  in  foreign 
lands.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  all  these  methods  she 
will  learn  that  her  far  greater  need  is  for  mental  furnish- 
ing, and  moral  reinforcing. 

The  new  Opium  Treaty  with  England,  even  if  it 
should  not  go  into  operation,  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
nations  who  have  hitherto  had  no  complicity  with  the 
opium  trade,  marks  a  new  stage  in  Chinese  diplomacy, 
and  one  that  may  bear  fruit  in  ways  beneficent  to 
China.  It  indicates  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the 
leading  commercial  nation  of  the  world,  to  deal  in  a  new 
style  with  this  people  just  waking  to  international  re- 
sponsibilities, from  which  infinite  good  may  be  ex- 
pected.  The  recent  movements  in  Upper  Burma,  by 
which  English  territory  becomes  conterminous  with  that 
of  China  Proper  for  a  considerable  extent  along  its 
southern  and  south-western  border,  Is  a  very  important 
event  for  the  future  of  all  that  southern  belt,  and  conse- 
quently of  all  China. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  the  friendly  relations  which 
have  this  year  been  strengthened  between  China  and 
Japan,  (even  though  there  be  just  now  some,  not  fully 
known,  difficulty  between  them),  is  a  very  hopeful  fact, 
that  tends  to  strengthen  the  beneficial  influence  of  Japan 
over  China,  in  many  ways,  no  less  than  in  lines  that  are 
patent  to  all. 

Turning  to  the  more  purely  missionary  aspects  of  our 
work,  we  find  that  there  have  been  ten  deaths  of  persons 
whose  names  were  on  the  published  Litt  at  the  close  of 
iee4,«ia;  of  whom  were  ladies,  and  four  men.  Mrs. 
Kerr  died  in  the  \  J.  S.,  April  1 ;  Mr.  Hooquard  at  Singa- 
atzcdoyTjOOgle 
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pore,  April  30;  Mr.  Jos.  Bell  in  England,  in  Jane;  Mrs. 
Ashmore  in  U.  S.t  July  21;  Mr.  Rendall  at  Taiyeun-fu, 
Aug.";  Miss  Little  John  at  Chef  oo,  in  September;  Mrs. 
Gilmonr  in  Peking,  Sept.  10;  Mr.  Oleson  in  Shanghai, 
Oot.  5;  Mr.  Butler  at  Chinkiang,  Oct.  12;  and  Mrs. 
Riley  at  Chun tii,  Oct.  12. 

Besides  these  we  have  recorded  the  deaibs  of  three 
whose  names  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  missionary 
Roll;  Mrs.  Prnyn,  Feb.  11,  Canon  McClatchie,  Jnne  4, 
and  Mrs.  Nelson,  Sept.  10. 

The  present  number  of  missionaries  oannot  be  accur- 
ately stated,  but  we  gather  from  the  "Missionary  Jour- 
nal," published  in  the  Recorder  from  month  to  month, 
that  since  the  publication  of  the  last  List  of  Mission- 
aries, there  have  been  about  86  new  arrivals.  Adding 
these  to  the  figures  given  in  the  last  List  at  the  close  of 
1864,  and  deducting  final  departures  and  deaths,  we  have 
the  present  number  approximately  at  307  married  men; 
150  single  men,  190  single  women,  making  a  total  of 
men  and  single  women  of  607,  or  with  married  women, 
about  014,  which  is  a  net  gain  of  a  little  more  than  60. 
The  greater  number  of  this  gain  has  been  in  connection 
with  the  China  Inland  Mission.  One  new  body  of  home 
Christians  has  this  year  sent  two  representatives  to 
China — the  Bible  Christians — making  now  a  total  of  34 
Protestant  Missionary  Societies  in  China — 12  American, 
1 8  British,  and  4  German ;  besides  whom  there  are  eight 
or  ten  missionaries  unconnected  with  any  Society. 

In  reviewing  the  missionary  events  of  the  year,  prom- 
inence mast  be  given  to  the  reviving  which  came  with 
the  arrival  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Stodd,  and  their  asso- 
ciates of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  and  the  meetings 
they  held,  first  in  Shanghai,  and  then  in  other  cities  of 
the  north  and  west,  by  which  much  good  was  done,  es- 
pecially among  missionaries,  in  imparting  new  faith  and 
hope,  and  fresh  strength  to  union  in  prayer. 

No  very  general  movements  have  been  reported 
among  the  native  churches,  though  at  Foochow  there 
was  a  precious  experience  in  the  schools  under  Method  - 
ist  care;  and  in  the  extreme  north,  in  connection  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Mission,  a  singular  interest  is 
reported  among  Koreans  on  the  border  of  China.  With- 
in a  few  weeks  a  permanent  Presbyterian  Mission  Sta- 
tion has  been  secured  ia  the  province  of  Kwsngsi,  leav- 
ing the  province  of  Hunan  as  the  only  one  now  without 
permanent  resident  missionaries. 

Several  acta  of  violence  against  individual  mission- 
aries, have  occurred,  notably  those  practiced  on  Messrs. 
Upcroft  and  HugheBdon  at  Si-chien  Fu  in  Sze-ohnan ; 
but  in  the  main  the  peaoe  has  been  well  preserved,  and 
many  reports  are  received  telling  of  ameliorated 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  people  toward  missionaries, 
even  in  the  most  agitated  province  of  Kwang-tung.  Sev- 
eral long  standing  eases  of  difficulty  have  been  happily 
arranged,  as  at  Hwang  Hien,  Tek  Ngan,  and  Nanking, 
and  Soochow,  while  others  bide  their  time.  No  repara- 
tion! worthy  the  name,  have  been  made  to  native  Chris- 
tians who  suffered  so  severely  from  popular  outbreaks 


the  south  in  1864;  yet  there  has  been  no  repetition  of 
such  general  outrage. 

The  organization  of  several  sub-branches  of  the  evan- 
gelical Alliance,  is  one  of  the  noticeable  events  of  the 
year.  In  May,  1884,  the  China  Branch  was  formed  in 
Peking,  since  which  time  local  organizations  have  eome 
into  existence  at  Hankow,  Shanghai,  and  Canton.  In 
March,  the  officers  of  the  Branch  at  Peking  addressed 
an  important  tetter  to  the  British,  German  and  American 
Ministers,  regarding  the  persecutions  of  native  Chris- 
tians, which  received  a  response  from  the  Minister  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  wonld  doubtless  have 
had  a  still  more  important  reply  from  Sir  Harry  Perfces, 
had  he  not  been  suddenly  removed  by  death,  much  to  the 
regret  and  loss  of  all.  This  illustrates  one  of  the  great 
functions  of  a  branch  of  the  Alliance  at  the  Capital,  by 
which  we  have  a  permanent  medium  of  communicating 
with  various  parties  at  the  political  centre  of  the  empire. 
The  executive  committees  of  the  Hankow  and  Shang- 
hai sub-branches  have  during  the  year  issued  a  pamphlet 
on  the  persecutions  of  native  Christians,  which  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  in  the  home  lands,  and 
has,  we  trust,  done  good. 

From  the  latest  statistic  reports  of  Protestant  Mis- 
sions, a  summary  of  which  we  hope  to  give  in  our  uext 
issue,  it  is  apparent  that  the  number  of  native  converts 
has  been  considerably  increased  during  the  year — a  fact 
in  which  we  must  all  rejoioe  and  from  which  we  are  en- 
couraged, though  we  bear  anxiously  in  mind  the  vast 
work  still  before  the  Church  in  China. 


%  (Shrift  ian  Chinaman'*  jgrsjfr. 

The  Rev.  F.  Ohlinger  sends  us  the  following  as  the 
prayer  made  by  Hu  Po  Mi  at  the  opening  of  the  Foo- 
chow Conference,  Oct.  8,  1865: 

O  Lord,  we  have  met  here  from  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince to  hold  this  Conference.  We  have  been  trying  to 
do  thy  work  this  year — O  in  how  much  weakness!  Never- 
theless we  see  thy  work  prosper  and  we  praise  thee. 

Now  the  Christian  women  have  met  for  the  first  time 
to  hold  a  Conference  of  their  own.  This  is  wonderful 
to  think  of;  incredible  as  the  message  flashed  by  elec- 
tricity. The  telegraph  came  here  last  year  and  now  this 
Woman's  Conference  has  come.  Dear  Saviour,  as  these 
women  follow  thee,  help  us  to  see  their  shining  pathway 
and  press  on.  May  it  indeed  be  a  shining  pathway  reflect- 
ing the  original  light  of  thy  footsteps. 

And  we  beseech  thee  to  bless  the  whole  Church- 
natives  and  foreigners.  O  this  deceitful,  this  wicked 
world!  How  it  insinuates  itself  into  our  midst;  into 
our  hearts.  Save  us  O  God.  Let  nt  not  perish.  Let 
us  not  so  much  as  grow  weak.  Be  our  strength  and  suf- 
ficiency at  all  times. 

And  as~  thou  art  blessing  us,  so  bless  the  whole  Church. 
Yea  Lord!  blessing  ns,  bless  all  the  rest.  The  preacher, 
preachers'  wives  and  church- members  who  are  not  pres- 
ent.  Thou  has  promised  ns  help,  let  us  not  faint  (Here 
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hruibf  r  Bu  wan  overcome  by  bis  emotions  and  for  a  few 
mom* nt§  only  sobs  were  beard  til  over  the  house.) 

0  Lord,  thousands  of  people  are  today  crowding  the 
■irtrls  (to  see  the  funeral  procession  of  Tso  Tsung 
Tung),  the  dead  to  aee  the  burial  of  the  dead.  O  may 
we  be  truly  alive  and  through  us,  Lord,  bring  to  life  these 
multitude*  now  so  dead  in  trespasses  and  Bins.  May  the 
pageant  we  behold  on  the  streets  of  this  city  to-day  be 
t  ;ermon  to  us,  teaching  us  that  it  is  time  to  have  done 
»ith  the  effete  and  dead  past,  and  hasten  on  to  newness 
uf  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  His  precious  name  be  all 
ihe  glory. — Amen! 


Country  and  People  of  Persia. 

BY    HON    H,    F.    GRAVES. 

There  is  a  fascination  attaching  to  the  name  of  Persia, 
because  of  its  historic  interest.  It  is  an  ancient  land  as 
»rll  as  a  Bible  land.  The  land  of  Esther  and  Mordecai, 
vhose  tombs  remain  to  this  day.  It  is  the  land  of  Zo- 
roaster, who  wrote  his  code  of  religion  at  the  same  time 
that  Jeremiah  wrote  his  Lamentations.  It  was  the  land 
of  Cyras  and  Darius,  the  great  warriors,  as  well  as 
itstesmen  and  leaders  of  the  people. 

It  was  f  rom  Persia  that  the  wise  men  came  to  gree 
ltd  worship  tbe  Saviour.  It  was  Persia  that  deliveredt 
lbs  Jews  from  the  hands  of  tbe  Assyrians  and  restored 
ibero  to  the  land  of  Judah  with  all  tbeir  consecrated 
cups  of  silver  and  gold. 

Cyrus  waa  tbe  most  remarkable  man  of  bis  time.  He 
carried  his  conquests  into  India  and  Egypt,  and  took 
Babylon  and  most  of  Assyria,  and  extended  his  empire 
from  tbe  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Hellispont. 

It  was  early  in  tbe  history  of  the  race  that  men  went 
oat  from  Persia  to  the  East  and  to  the  West  and  thus 
populated  other  lands. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  world  it  was  tbe  garden  of 
tkenrth,  a  paradise,  but  it  was  invaded,  conquered, 
trodden  down,  and  oppressed.  The  cities  were  deao 
Uled  and  tbe  wealth  carried  away.  The  valuable  tim- 
ber was  cut  off  and  the  arm  of  industry  was  paralyzed 
"id  the  land  left  nncultivated.  It  was  the  land  of 
<prbgs  and  running  streams,  but  it  became  dry  and 
pitched  by  tbe  heat  of  Summer  and  desolated  by  the 
from  of  winter. 

It  is  an  elevated,  mountainous  country,  being  three  to 
four  thousand  feet  above  tbe  sea,  and  is  bounded  on  all 
•iuM,  except  the  East,  by  high  mountain  ranges.  The 
cout  provinoea  on  tbe  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
*re  low  lands,  while  the  interior  is  cut  up  by  mountain 
<*ngei.  The  South  coast  is  a  very  warm  country  and  a 
grtst  portion  of  it  is  a  sandy  waste.  Tbe  northern 
pmireea  usually  called  tbe  Caspian  provinces  are 
ibuudantly  supplied  with  streams  of  water,  and  there 
tta  forests,  as  well  as  vegitation,  grow  with  great  luxu- 
nines, 

U  is  remarkable  that  in  a  country  of  suoh  extent  there 
*n  no  navigable  rivers.  Tbe  Russian  Steamers  from 
tta  Volga  visit  the  Caspian  ports  once  in  two  weeks. 


Bushire  is  the  most  important  port  on  tbe  gulf,  and  the 
India  trade  is  carried  on  through  that  port. 

It  has  some  smiling  valleys  with  beautiful  ranges  of 
mountains  breaking  up  tbe  surface  into  fertile  elopes, 
and  some  level  land  that  has  become  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive. 

Tbe  Ancient  Persians  loved  their  country,  and  their 
bards  chanted  its  praises  as  the  land  of  fruit  and 
flowers.  The  song  of  the  nightingale  was  heard  all  over 
tbe  land. 

It  once  had  impartial  laws  with  equal  protection  for 
1  the  people. 

The  Government  now  is  an  absolute  monarchy.  The 
King  is  called  the  Shab,  and  oan  put  to  death  any  of  his 
subjects  without  trial,  merely  at  his  will.  There  is  no 
constitution  and  no  check  against  wanton  tyranny.  Tor- 
ture is  in  general  use,  and  mutilation  of  tbe  body  and 
barbarous  punishments  are  practiced,  and  tbe  very  hopes 
of  the  people  are  crushed.  If  tbey  improve  their  places 
tbeir  taxes  are  increased  to  suoh  an  extent  that  all  desire 
to  accumulate  is  taken  away,  and  most  of  tbe  people  are 
poor  and  the  country  baa  become  very  poor. 

The  priesthood  is  ignorant  and  as  base  as  the  govern- 
ment that  they  represent. 

There  are  no  railways  in  Persia  and  no  railway  that 
comes  within  two  hundred  miles  of  its  borders. 

There  are  no  turnpikes  or  public  stages,  or  public 
conveyances,  no  canals,  no  printing  presses,  no  hospitals 
or  orphan  asylums  of  any  kind  (except  those  establish* 
ed  by  the  missionaries),  no  poor  bouse,  no  mines  to  fur- 
nish labor,  no  public  works  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. 

The  Government  has  a  telegraph  line. 

The  greatness  and  grandeur  of  Persia  has  departed, 
and  the  empire  now  occupies  a  comparatively  low  place 
among  the  great  nations  of  tbe  world. 

Our  own  Government  has  had  no  representative  there 
until  quite  recently. 

Tbe  natives  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Medea 
and  Persians,  and  of  the  Japhet  stock.  They  are  phy- 
sically well  formed,  with  regular  features  and  large  lus- 
trous eyes.  They  are  generally  hardy  and  temperate 
and  with  a  good  government  would  be  a  prosperous 
people. 

Syracuse,  W.   Y. 

A  Visit  to  tbe  Temple  or  A  Chinese  City  God. 

BY   BEY.  JAMES  JACKSON. 

During  a  visit  to  our  Tai  Ping  Fu  station  a  short 
time  ago,  while  passing  along  the  streets  selling  books, 
I  oame  across  tbe  temple  of  the  city  God  whiob  is  situ- 
ated near  the  north  gate  of  the  city.  Tbe  temple  is 
dedicated  to  "  Ting  Lieh  Wang,"  the  "  Hero  King." 
It  is  built  in  the  style  of  most  Chinese  temples,  in  a 
quadrangle,  the  main  portion  of  tbe  building  being  ait- 
qated  at  tbe  upper  end,  and  the  smaller  rooms  or  clois- 
ters on  the  right  and  left  of  the  quadrangle. 

In  passing  in  at  tbe  front  door  I  observed  a  written 
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notice  posted  near  the  doorway,  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
announcing  that  a  new  horse  and  groom  were  being 
provided  for  the  Hero  King,  Mid  requesting  the  public 
to  subscribe  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  outlay. 

In  a  recess  on  the  lefthand  aide  of  the  doorway,  I  eaw 
this  new  horse  and  groom  alt  complete,  except  the  paint- 
ing and  ornamentation.  As  yet  they  were  perfectly 
white,  and  they  were,  indeed  the  most  surprising  horse 
and  groom  I  had  ever  had  the  fortune  to  behold.  The 
horse  had  been  endowed  by  the  artist  with  a  neck  about 
as  long  aa  that  of  a  giraffe.  His  tail  was  made  to  come 
round  with  a  great  nourish  in  the  shape  of  a  bow,  the 
extreme  tip  looking  as  if  glued  to  his  thigb.  Alto- 
gether he  presented  a  most  remarkable  appearance. 

The  groom  was  a  stumpy,  corpulent,  good-tempered 
looking  little  fellow,  his  two  eyes  "like  stars  starting 
from  their  spheres."  but  apparently  from  a  different 
cause  from  that  described  by  Hamlet;  a  smile  of  satis- 
faction played  upon  bis  ohubby  countenance,  and  on  the 
whole  he  seemed  to  be  highly  delighted  with  his  good 
luck  in  being  appointed  groom  to  bis  majesty,  the  Hero 
King. 

No  doubt  when  the  artist  has  lavished  his  skill  on  the 
decorating  of  these  two  statues,  they  will  strike  admir- 
ation into  the  minds  of  all  beholders,  for  with  regard 
to  works  of  art,  John  Chinaman  is  not  disposed  to  ha 
hypercritical.  He  certainly  would  never  be  at  the  trou- 
ble of  measuring  the  horse's  neck  to  see  whether  it  was 
of  the  orthodox  length ;  a  foot  oneway  or  the  other 
being  a  matter  of  small  importance  in  affairs  of  this  kind. 

And  as  to  his  tail,  well  the  horse  is  only  a  statue 
though  he  doea  belong  to  the  god,  so  it  will  not  matter 
at  all  about  the  tip  of  his  tail  being  glued  to  his  thigh, 
as  that  useful  and  ornamental  appendage  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  whisk  away  the  flies! 

In  another  cloister  was  the  "  hall  of  descendants,"  in 
■which  was  installed  a  variety  of  gods  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  while  in  the  corresponding  cloister  on  the  opposite 
side  was  the  goddess  of  small-pox.  In  the  main  build- 
ing was  the  image  of  the  great  "  Hero  King,"  seated  on 
his  throne,  surrounded  by  his  ministers  of  state;  while 
standing  below  the  throne  was  six  other  ministers, 
three  on  each  side,  ready  to  obey  the  high  behests  of 
their  sovereign  lord  and  master.  In  a  recess  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  king  was  his  consort,  dressed  in 
royal  attire,  attended  only  by  a  slave  girl.  On  the 
right  and  left  of  the  quadrangle  were  numerous  figures, 
representing  the  punishments  of  the  future  state,  of 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again. 

The  "  temple  of  the  city  god,"  ( Ching  Hwang  Miao), 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  numerous  temples  to 
be  found  in  every  Chinese  city.  The  divinity  installed 
therein  is  the  guardian  of  the  city  to  whom  officials  and 
people  address  their  prayers  for  prosperity  and  protec- 
tion. He  is  a  very  popular  deity,  his  help  is  sought  and 
his  sympathy  invoked  in  all  kinds  of  affliction  and  trou- 
ble. 


While  I  was  in  the  temple  already  described,  two  old 
women  came  to  pay  their  devotion  to  the  god,  and  to  in- 
quire of  him  concerning  a  sick  brother.  Their  brother, 
they  informed,  was  sick  with  fever,  and  they  came  to 
inquire  whether  the  sickness  would  be  fatal  They 
burnt  their  incense  and  knocked  their  beads  on  the  floor 
before  the  idol,  to  bespeak  his  kind  attentions.  Then 
one  of  the  women  took  a  box  from  the  altar  in  which 
were  a  large  number  of  bamboo  slips.  She  shook  the 
box  until  one  of  the  slips  fell  out  upon  the  floor.  This 
she  banded  to  the  priest  in  attendance,  who  looked  at 
the  number,  and  then  turned  to  the  corresponding  num- 
ber in  a  book  in  which  the  answers  were  written.  He 
gave  them  the  answer  to  their  inquiry  printed  on  a  slip 
of  yellow  paper  to  take  borne  with  them  for  their  com- 
fort.    Here  is  the  answer,  a  perfect  delpbic  oracle  I 

Hero  King, 

Slip,  No.  4<J. 

"His  royal  law  write  now  upon  tliy  heart, 

The  book  and  tripod  do  not  thou  despise, 

If  from  henceforth  thou  reverence  not  hi*  will. 

Why  wonder  If  thou  ahoulds't  not  have  renown !  " 

The  poor  old  women  looked  greatly  puzzled,  aa  well 
they  might,  with  this  ambiguous  answer.  Indeed  they 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  its  meaning.  They  looked 
from  one  to  another  of  the  bystanders  for  some  light  on 
this  "dark  saying,"  bnt  no  light,  not  a  glimmer.  They 
carried  off  the  piece  of  yellow  paper,  a  sorry  answer  to 
such  a  prayer,  and  yet  only  a  specimen  of  the  thousands 
of  such  like  answers  everywhere  given  to  hearts  bur- 
dened with  sorrow  and  anxiety. 

In  the  temple  was  to  be  seen  in  large  character-,  this 
inscription;  "Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you,"  they  ark 
bread,  and  they  receive  a  stone,  I  was  sorry  that  I  did 
not  have  some  quinine  with  me.  Two  or  three  doses 
would  have  proved  more  efficacious  than  the  piece  of 
yellow  paper  they  took  home  with  them  for  the  poor 
sick  brother. 

During  this  same  visit  to  the  temple,  another  circum- 
stance occurred  which  illustrates  some  Chinese  ideas  of 
the  future  state.  A  procession  of  mourners  passed  into 
the  temple  accompanied  by  two  men  bearing  an  empty 
sedan  chair  which  they  laid  down  in  the  courtyard.  I 
was  informed  that  the  chief  mourner  was  the  son  of  > 
woman  who  had  died  three  days  previously,  and  on 
whose  behalf  he  now  came  to  supplicate  the  god. 

They  told  me  that  when  a  person  died,  the  soul  pass- 
ed at  onoe  into  the  presence  of  the  Hero  King,  who  is 
also  called  the  King  of  Hades,  to  be  judged  in  regard 
to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  The  examination  was 
supposed  to  be  completed  on  the  third  day,  and  hence 
the  relatives  came  on  this  day  to  petition  that  the  soul 
might  be  released  and  allowed  to  return  to  the  family 
residence. 

Offerings  were  presented  upon  the  altar — wine,  rioe, 
vermicelli,  melon  seeds,  etc.  The  son  lighted  a  bunch 
of  incense  sticks  and  bowed  before  the  attendants  of 
Digit  zed  by  VjUW  IL 
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the  Hero  King,  prostrating  himself  aid  knocking  his 
Lead  several  times  upon  the  ground  before  Ma  majesty, 
which  ceremony  all  the  mourners  repeated  in  turn.  The 
attendant  priest  took  a  written  prayer  in  which  he  in- 
serted the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  accompanied  by 
the  tinkling  of  a  bell  and  the  beating  of  a  drum  he 
chanted  it  before  the  god. 

This  ceremony  over,  Le  handed  it  to  the  son,  who 
burnt  It  to  ashes,  thus  transmitting  it  to  the  other 
world  in  order  that  it  might  be  perused  by  the  "  King 
of  Hades."  The  mourners  then  returned  home,  believ- 
ing that  they  carried  with  them,  in  the  apparently  emp- 
ty chair  the  soul  of  the  departed  mother. 

The  mourning  for  the  deceased  seemed  to  be  of  a  very 
superficial  character,  as  a  good  deal  of  talking  and 
laughing  was  indulged  in  during  the  proceedings. 

This  leads  as  to  apeak  still  further  of  the  Chinese 
notions  of  the  future  state,  as  illustrated  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  various  punishments  inflicted  upon  the 
wicked  to  which  we  have  referred  above.  On  the  two 
sides  of  the  quadrangle,  as  already  observed,  was  repre- 
sentations of  men  undergoing  all  sorts  of  torture  for  the 
evil  deeds  they  had  committed  in  life.  One  man  was 
being  sawn  asunder;  others  were  being  dashed  over 
rocks  and  precipices;  some  were  being  boiled  in  oil,  and 
others  were  being  ground  on  the  mill-stone.  Here,  aleo, 
were  to  be  seen  men  undergoing  different  forms  of  trans- 
migration. One  had  upon  his  shoulders  the  head  of  an 
01,  whilst  another  was  in  process  of  being  turned  into  a 
goose. 

One  of  the  old  Romish  missionaries  relates  an  amus- 
ing incident,  shewing  how  the  priests  make  use  of  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration  to  work  upon  the  fears  and 
feelings  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
their  own  selfish  ends;  though  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
Romish  priests  of  medieval  Europe  were  quite  equal  to 
the  Chinese  Bonzes  in  this  respect. 

"Two  Bomes,"  says  Pere  Le  Comte,  "  one  day  per- 
ceiving in  the  courtyard  of  a  peasant,  two  or  three  large 
ducks  prostrating  themselves  before  the  door,  began  to 
sigh  and  weep  bitterly;  the  good  woman  who  perceived 
tbem  from  her  chamber,  oame  out  to  learn  the  reason  of 
their  grief.  'We  know,"  said  they, '  that  the  souls  of  our 
fathers  have  passed  into  the  bodiee  of  these  creatures, 
and  the  fear  we  are  under  that  you  should  kill  them, 
will  certainly  make  us  die  with  grief.'  'I  own,' said  the 
woman, that  we  were  determined  to  sell  them,  but  since 
they  are  your  parents  I  promise  to  keep  them.'  This 
was  not  what  the  Bonzes  wanted,  therefore  they  added, 
'  perhaps  your  husband  will  not  be  so  charitable  as  your- 
self, and  yon  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  fatal  to  us 
if  any  accident  happens  to  them.'  In  short,  after  a  great 
deal  of  discourse,  the  good  woman  was  so  moved  with 
their  seeming  grief  that  she  gave  them  the  ducks  to 
take  care  of,  which  they  took  very  respectfully,  after 
twenty  several  protestations,  and  the  same  evening 
made  a  feast  of  them  for  their  little  society." 
Wuhu,  Dec.  27, 1886. 
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2D.    IS    THE    MOUNTAINS. 

The  town  of  Kohdwara  is  said  to  take  its  name  from 
"Koh,"  a  mountain  and  "dwara"  a  door — the  gate 
to  the  mountain,  but  the  river  that  pushes  its  way  to 
the  plains  here  has  the  name  "  Koh  "  as  a  proper  name. 
It  is  the  Koh  river.  The  place  is  simply  a  trading? pot. 
No  permanent  inhabitants  ever  lived  here.  For  three 
or  four  months  it  seems  as  deserted  and  as  lonely  as  a 
graveyard,  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  filled  with  people. 
Traders  from  bills  and  plains  meet,  buy  one  another's 
commodities,  and  exchange  their  respective  articles  of 

Bjrax  and  salt  from  the  higher  hills,  wheat,  rice,  po- 
tatoes, spices,  hempen  cloth,  tobacco,  and  bides  from 
lower  elevations  are  exchanged  for  wearing  apparel  of 
all  kinds,  for  jewelry,  for  sugar,  for  brass  and  copper 
cooking  utensils,  and  the  many  articles  of  commerce 
which  the  hill  man  has  learned  to  appreciate.  Shoes, 
cloth  and  umbrella'  are  made  in  the  hills,  but  they  are 
no  better  and  much  dearer  than  the  same  articles  which 
are  on  sale  at  Kohdwara. 

Besides,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  district  holds  his 
court  here  in  winter.  This  brings  hundreds  of  litigants 
to  his  camp.  There  are  now  many  stone  buildings 
erected.  A  few  years  ago  the  mission  purchased  a  site 
for  school  and  chapel  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty  five 
dollars,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  business  part  of  the 
town.  (It  is  worth  many  times  that  sum  now).  And 
here  we  for  years  have  maintained  a  school,  and  houses 
attached  suitable  for  residence  of  a  native  preacher. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  a  man  here  owing  to  the  un 
healthiness  of  the  climate.  The  last  man  appointed 
oame  home  and  has  sii.ee  died,  but  another  and  a  very 
promising  youth  offers  to  move  to  this  post  to  work 
among  the  hill  people,  who  for  miles  along  the  bhabur 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  are  clearing  up  the  rich  jungle- 
land  to  make  themselves  homes.  There  is  no  compari- 
son to  be  made  between  this  soil  and  the  stony  hill  sides 
where  for  ages  the  people  have  bad  to  wrest  a  livelihood 
from  their  terraced  fields. 

In  order  to  furnish  water  to  the  new  farms  which 
spread  out  in  the  plains  before  yon,  government  has, 
here  ai  elsewhere  in  this  region,  built  expensive  mason- 
ry canals  by  which  the  mountain  streams  are  collected, 
and  the  water  carried  for  miles  to  be  sold  to  the  new 
settlers.  Just  out  of  town,  and  quite  convenient  to  it, 
is  an  excellent  fruit  garden,  then  a  flour  mill  which  rents 
for  rupees,  seven  hundred  a  year. 

Opposite  the  mill  on  the  upper  side  of  the  road,  the 
mission  owns  a  fine  bit  of  land,  presented  to  us  years 
ago  by  government.  It  is  three  or  four  acres  in  extent, 
fenced  in,  and  on  it  a  comfortable  little  bungalow  is 
built  for  the  missionary.  Here  be  too  can  stop  with  his 
family  in  the  winter.  Indeed  he  must  stop  going  and 
coming  at  Conference  time.    The  cost  of  it  was  defrayed 
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from  local  funds.  It  is  of  stone  with  a  roof  of  sheet- 
iron.  In  the  wintertime  the  climate  in  very  agreeable. 
Weixpectto  see  a  "bhabur"cburoh  some  day  in  the 
future, 

I  well  remember  preaching  here,  while  the  bungalow 
was  building,  (1860),  in  a  very  small  outhouse,  into 
which  some  forty  persons  were  crowded  on  the  floor 
thick  as  sardines  in  a  box,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sermon 
I  baptized  eight  persons.  The  bill  men  who  were  to  ac- 
company us  on  our  march  bad  arrived  and  were  waiting 
for  a'.  The  man  in  charge  of  tbem,  called  tbe  "chap- 
rassi,"  was  an  old  mission  servant  whom  we  were  glad 
to  see  again. 

A  man  to  cook  for  us  had  also  come,  and  after  a  good 
night's  rest  we  were  np  in  tbe  morning  and  off  again 
bright  and  early.  At  the  outstart  we  at  once  lose  sight  of 
the  plains;  our  road  is  cut  like  a  long  ebelf  on  the  hillside, 
and  it  follows  the  river.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all 
onr  hill  travel  a  more  interesting  march  than  this  one. 

The  river,  with  not  enough  water  to  make  a  deep  and 
smooth  stream,  rushes  along  among  the  time-worn  rocks, 
making  in  places  a  terrific  noise.  The  precipices  one 
passes  over  are  fearful.  Above  you  rise  beetling  cliffs, 
from  whose  ragged  sides  have  fallen  the  large  atones 
that  constantly,  at  this  season,  lie  in  your  path. 

Your  eye  is  attracted  by  the  huge  boulders  below, 
which  have  been  wrought  into  curious  shapes  by  the 
water.  On  either  side  of  the  gorge  the  rifted  and  rent 
mountains  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  earth's  crust,  layer 
after  layer  being  distinctly  visible,  sometimes  the  tip 
being  to  one  direction,  sometimes  in  another;  and  it  may 
be  said  too,  that  as  yon  advance  you  come  to  the  lower 
strata.  In  the  outer  edges  away  np  at  Thibet,  and  away 
down  in  the  Sawalik  range  at  Derha  Doon,  we  have  cor- 
responding foasiliferous  rooks,  but  between  these  two 
distant  spots  lie  a  hundred  miles  of  mountains,  which 
seem  to  be  from  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth. 

In  places  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant  and  beautiful. 
Many  a  delicate  leaf  and  fern  is  plucked  as  we  pass 
along.  It  was  one  o'clock  when  we  reached  Dada  Mud- 
di,  onr  stopping  place,  but  such  had  been  the  nature  of 
the  road  we  bad  used  oar  umbrellas  but  little.  A  "mundi" 
is  a  market  place,  and  Dada  Mundi,  under  native  rule, 
used  to  be  the  bazaar  to  which  the  hill  people  ventured 
to  come  to  trade.  To  go  to  the  plains  was  to  them  to 
visit  a  foreign  ooun.ry. 

Here  we  met  several  old  acquaintances.  Tbe  Gov- 
ernment 'Patwari  was  one  of  our  own  old  students.  His 
father  also  came  to  see  us.  Milk,  and  wood, and  provis- 
ions, necessary  for  our  camp,  were  plentifully  supplied, 
for  which  we  paid.  A  poor  youth  also  came  who  used 
to  be  in  our  first  class,  one  of  the  brightest  boys.  Alas, 
poor  fellow,  he  had  lost  his  reason,  and  though  be  knew 
us,  be  seems  to  be  hopelessly  insane.  The  affliction  came 
to  him  while  in  service  in  the  plains,  a  climate  to  whioh 
he  was  not  accustomed.  A  young  man  came  to  us  with 
*  A  Pdtwaii  is  *  revenue  an )  police  officer.  In  cb  rge  of  a  Urge 
cl-c'e  or  »illag(s  called  a  Patti. 


three  rupees  in  cash  to  pay  an  old  debt  of  wbiob  we  had 
but  little  remembrance. 

Sept.  17. — This  morning  we  started  from  Dada  Mundi, 
to  cross  the  first  bill  top,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,00<j 
feet.  Slowly  we  made  our  way  np  the  mountain  side. 
We  passed  the  village  of  Naikana,  inhabited  by  the 
caste  known  as  Naiks  whose  treatment  of  female  chil- 
dren is  so  notorious.  The  males  of  this  caste  marry  into 
other  castes,  but  the  females  never  marry.  From  time 
immemorial  they  have  been  brought  np  to  a  life  of  pros- 
titution, and  the  nefarious  custom  still  continues. 

A  lady  in  a  Christian  land  that  can  write  in  n  widely 
circulated  magazine  the  statement  tbat  Christianity  deei 
not  do  anything  to  elevate  women,  needs  to  travel  a  lit- 
tle more,  or  to  study  heathen  lands  a  trifle  more  care- 
fully. We  now  make  a  descent  of  abont  2,500  feet  to 
the  valley  of  the  Nsiy  ar  and  on  the  way  we  stopped  at 
a  rest  house  near  a  stream  of  water  and  had  our  break- 
fast. 

It  was  well  on  in  the  afternoon  when  we  reached  onr 
stopping  place.  In  old  times  we  bad  with  onr  children 
forded  this  stream,  often  amid  excitement  we  made  our 
way  through  the  deeper  water.  Now  we  have  a  hand- 
some iron  suspension  bridge,  built  at  a  cost  of  some  ten 
thousand  rupees. 

Let  us  send  the  people  the  Gospel.  The  highway* 
are  oast  up,  the  streams  are  bridged.  Why  does  the 
Church  delay  the  message  of  salvation?  We  are,  now 
beginning  to  get  tired,  and  tbe  rest  house  we  tried  to 
Bleep  in  proved  to  be  so  preoccupied  tbat  to  some  of 
us  there  was  neither  sleep  for  our  eyea  nor  slumber  for 
our  eyelids.     The  next  day  our  coolies  failed  us. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  evening  found  ns  at  tbe 
end  of  that  day's  journey.  We  bad  climbed  a  steep 
hillside  and  reached  to  the  highest  elevation  we  bad  yet 
seen,  over  6,000  feel ;  where  we  stopped,  the  hill  rose 
up  to  over  1,000  feet  higher  still.  In  the  valley  away 
to  our  right  lay  the  Sarkyana  circuit. 

Two  preachers  live  and  labor  there,  and  a  little  Chris- 
tian chnrch  is  gathered.  "  O  Zion,  that  bringest  good 
tidings,  get  thee  up  into  the  high  mountain;  Jerusa- 
lem, tbat  bringest  good  tidings  lift  up  tby  voice  with 
strength;  lift  it  up,  be  not  afraid;  say  unto  the  cities 
of  Judah,  behold  your  God,  "Isaiah;  40:9."  Say  to 
tbe  people  of  Gurhwal,  "behold  your  God.''  There,  too, 
the  mission  maintains  several  schools. 

We  again  rested  for  the  night  within  seven  milea  of 
our  destination.  Coolies  again  failed  us,  and  the  young 
ladies  finished  the  journey  on  foot;  indeed,  they  had 
walked  a  good  deal  of  the  trip.  They  reached  Pauri  for 
breakfast.  We  bad  horses,  but  their  backs  were  see, 
and  they  could  not  be  always  used. 

We  old  people  started  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  reach- 
ed Pauri  as  the  sunshine  was  leaving  the  valley.  Just 
as  we  began  to  end  our  march,  the  old  friends  we  used 
to  know,  having  heard  of  our  coming,  came  out  to  meet 
us.     Rev.  J.  H,  Meesmore  was  there. 

A  group  of  native  preachers  and  others,  a  group  of 
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schoolboys.  Same  of  the  women  had  climbed  up  al- 
most to  the  gap  where  we  enter  the  Pauri  valley.  Greet- 
ing after  greeting  of  familiar  facts  met  us.  Ai  we 
neared  the  mission  the  bell  was  rang,  and  women,  and 
girl*,  and  children,  men  nud  boys,  came  out;  students 
from  the  boarding  house  came. 

It  was  a  really  royal  greeting;  all  it  meant  is  this, 
that  the  missionary  who  lives  for  and  labors  for  this 
people  m  not  forgotten.  The  seven-  aud-a-balf  years  we 
lived  and  labored  here,  many  of  these  who  met  ns  were 
persons  we  bad  baptized,  taught,  punished,  guided,  mar- 
ried. Boys  we  used  to  know  met  ns  with  their  wives 
and  babies.  The  jiy  was  mutual.  "The  Lord's  house 
shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  tbe  mountains. "  Isaiah, 
2:2. 


MISSIONS  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHLBCH. 

Toe  Annual  Riport  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  year  1 885  has  just 
been  completed,  and  will  soon  be  issued  from  the  press. 
From  its  pages  we  make  extracts  and  present  facts  as 
follows: 

The  Foreign  Missions. 

In  its  Foreign  Missions  are  reported  lie  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, 72  wives  of  missionaries,  68  missionaries  and 
334  native  workers  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Siwieiy,  309  oative  ordained  preachers,  400  native  unor- 
dained  preachers,  691  native  teachers,  16  foreign  teach- 
ers, 250  local  preachers  and  other  native  helpers,  36,950 
members  and  12,625  probationers. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  mission 
aries  of  the  Parent  Society  of  20.  The  reported  de- 
crease In  the  number  of  local  preachers  and  other  helpers 
ii  probably  a  mistake,  as  the  increase  in  the  native 
preachers  is  considerable,  Tbe  reports  have  not  all 
been  made  under  the  proper  heading.  There  has  been 
an  increase  of  2,508  members  and  660  probationers. 

Aratca.  The  Liberia  Conference  was  held  early  in 
the  year.  "  The  great  problem  still  oontinnes  to  be, 
hew  to  furnish  Liberia  with  the  ministry  of  the  Word, 
sad  preliminary  to  this,  how  to  re-erect  and  sustain  the 
schools  of  Liberia.  In  some  parts  of  the  Conference 
distractions  and  divisions  have  occurred,  occasioned  by 
the  conduct  of  certain  ministers  of  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church."  There  are  2,314  members,  and 
189  probationers. 

"  V7e  have  no  official  report  respecting  the  mission 
bud  that  left  tbe  United  States  last  winter  and  entered 
Africa  at  St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  A  letter  from  the 
Bshop  to  Mr.  Richard  Grant,  written  November  16, 
states  that  six  stations  have  been  established,  five  of 
these  in  Angola,  and  one  at  Masuba.  '  In  four  of  these 
there  is  an  ordained  minister,  and  in  the  other  two 
preaching  men.*  That  so  little  fatality  has  attended 
this  heroic  company  is  tbe  astonishment  and  joy  of  all. 
It  Is  being  more  and  more  clearly  demonstrated  with 
cash  new  experiment,  that  white  men  can  live  and  labor 
on  African  soil    African  descendants,  and  here  and 


there  a  native,  are  found  prepared  by  education  and 
filled  with  zeal  to  undertake  the  civilization  and  ChrU- 
tianization  of  K'.hiopia.  It  seems  as  if  tbe  appointed 
time  of  Negro  elevation  is  at  band.  The  Church  will 
never  retreat  from  the  line  to  whioh  Bishop  Taylor  has 
advanced — and  a  wide,  wide  field  invites  us  to  new  con- 
quests for  the  adorable  Redeemer. ** 

South  America.  The  Mission  Stations  in  South 
America  are  in  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic 
The  Superintendent  reports  that  the  past  year  has  been 
tbe  best  in  the  history  of  the  mission.  The  members 
numbered  315  in  1883,377  in  1884,  and  437  in  1885, 
The  Superintendent  says: 

"The  conversion  of  souls,  the  ingathering  of  mem- 
bers, the  founding  of  new  congregations,  Sunday -schools 
and  day-schools,  the  increase  of  funds  raised,  both  in  the 
aggregate  and  in  the  average  per  member,  the  growth 
of  reliability  and  zeal  in  the  new  workers,  improvement 
in  the  operating  of  the  Discipline,  and  a  sensible  gain  in 
onr  hold  on  the  public  mind,  are  the  salient  features  of 
our  progress." 

China.  The  four  missions  in  China  report  an  aggre- 
gate of  2,408  members  and  1,222  probationers.     There 
is  been  a  steady  advance  in  respect  to  self-support. 
Superintendent  Hart  of  tbe  Central  China  Mission 
writes: 

"We  are  exercising  great  caution  in  receiving  into 
the  Church.  Missions  which  have  rolled  up  a  j  reat 
membership  and  a  great  staff  of  native  preachers  are 
dangerous  factors  in  our  future  development:  drift- 
wood and  scum  may  count  as  timber  and  cement,  but 
twenty  years  hence  tbe  Church  will  find  that  natural 
processes  of  development  yield  the  real  fruit.  There 
are  almost  overpowering  difficulties  woven  into  tbe  warp 
and  woof  of  Christian  civilization,  which  moat  be  elim- 
inated ere  we  can  have  a  fair  field  for  converting  the 
people.** 

Writing  of  the  work  in  Nanking  be  says;  "  The  hos- 
pital building  is  the  subject  of  conversation  all  over  the 
city,  and  in  the  country  near  and  far.  We  are  inaugur- 
ating a  work  under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances, 
and  onr  constant  prayer  is,  that  a  great  blessing  may 
come  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  among  whom  God, 
in  his  goodness,  has  placed  ns.  We  have  not  a  Christian 
to  begin  with.  I  know  of  but  two  or  three  in  this  great 
city,  and  they  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  Mission.  The 
work  must  move  slowly  for  a  few  years.  'Make  haste 
slowly '  is  the  lesson  for  each  missionary  to  learn,  and 
the  sooner  learned  tbe  better  for  all  concerned." 

As  illustrating  some  of  the  difficulties  met  with,  Rev. 
F.  Ohlinger  reports  from  the  Hok  cbiang  District: 

"At  Tang  tan  we  purchased  a  good  building  for 
chapel  and  parsonage  purposes,  the  Missionary  Society 
contributing  one-half.  Quite  unexpectedly  an  opponent 
rose  up  here  in  the  person  of  a  captain  connected  with 
the  garrison.  When  tbe  matter  came  before  the  magis- 
trate the  plaintiff  stated  that  tbe  man  sold  the  building 
because  he  got  an  exorbitant  sum  of  money,  $600,  for  it 
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'  Wby,  that  is  not  a  Urge  Bam,  it  is  wor.ii  (1,000,'  said  ■ 
the  magistrate.  '  Bat/  urged  the  captain,  '  the  singing 
and  praying  of  the  Christiana  will  disturb  the  geoman- 
tio  influences  (good  look)  of  your  excellency's  yamnn.' 
'  I  have  never  heard  anything  of  the  kind.  I  know  that 
Christian  preachers  go  about  doing  good,'  said  the  mag- 
istrate. '  Well,  hat  they  will  build  a  high  loft  that  will 
overlook  your  yamnn,'  pleaded  the  captain.  'When 
they  do  that  I  will  hear  you  again,'  was  the  reply." 

Gebmany  and  Switzerland.  The  Germany  and 
Switzerland  Conference  reports  10,833  members  and 
2,BV5  probationers. 

"  All  is  encouraging  in  Germany  save  the  great  need 
of  more  money,  there  being  the  pressure  of  enormous 
debts  opon  the  ohnrch  property." 

The  question  of  dividing  the  Conference  is  to  be  con- 
sidered at  its  next  session. 

From  one  of  the  districts  cornea  the  following  report: 
"In  some  preaching  places  they  have  revivals.  In  two 
places  the  pastors  persecute  our  people  with  anathemas 
to  frighten  the  population  of  the  villages;  even  our  dead 
cannot  be  buried  in  peace,  like  other  citizens,  as,  by  the 
influence  of  the  clergy,  it  is  forbidden  at  these  places  to 
our  preacher  to  preach  or  to  pray  at  the  funeral  of  a 
dissenter.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  this  is  the  will  of 
the  Prussian  government,  nor  the  real  sense  of  the  law. 
We  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  higher  court,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  the  highest  court." 

Scandinavia.  The  Scandinavia  Missions  embrace  the 
Sweden  and  Norway  Conferences  and  the  Denmark 
Mission.  In  Norway  are  5,463  members  and  649  proba 
tioners;  in  Sweden  0,614  members  and  3,132  probation 
ers;  in  Denmark,  007  members  and  232  probationers. 

"A  wonderful  thing  has  happened  in  Sweden.  A 
Methodist,  our  Book  Agent  at  Stockholm,  and  the 
editor  of  the  '  Svenska  Sandebndet,'  J.  M.  Erikson,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Diet — the  Riksdag. 
He  is  one  of  the  nineteen  representatives  from  Stock- 
holm. His  election  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  that 
Methodism  is  gaining  recognition  in  Sweden,  and  his 
presence  in  the  legislature  may  be  of  great  service  to 
onr  rising  Church. 

"  Another  indication  is  the  appointment  of  J.  E.  Ed- 
man  as  principal  of  the  Theological  School.  All  the 
Methodism  of  Sweden  is  engaged  in  a  heroic  struggle  to 
raise  money  enough  for  a  building  for  the  school.  It  is 
worthy  of  all  sympathy  and  help." 

Rev.  B.  A.  Carlsson  reports  from  Finland:  "The  work 
of  our  Church  in  Finland,  so  lately  begun,  has  good 
prospects  of  succeeding.  Among  the  people  ie  a  great 
hungering  after  the  Gospel,  and  wherever  we  preach  we 
have  numerous  hearers.  We  have  3  missionaries  of  our 
Church  in  this  field,  and  four  missions,  with  174  mem- 
bers in  all,  in  fall  connection  and  on  probation." 

Superintendent  Schou  reports  for  Denmark.  "The 
state  of  the  Church  is  good.  Peace  and  love  reign  in 
our  congregations.  Services  are  well  attended.  The 
means  of  grace,  as  class  and  prayer  meetings,  are  great- 


ly blessed,  and  revivals  have  more  or  less  taken  place  ue 
all  our  charges.     The  net  gain  in  membership  this  year 
the  statistics  shows  to  be  97,  and  the  Dumber  of   eonver- 
)m  316." 

India.  The  North  Tndia  Conference  report*  2,670 
members  and  2,307  probationers. 

The  extent  of  the  work  and  number  of  the  workers 
will  be  evident  when  we  read  the  following  report  made 
by  the  Presiding  Elder,  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  respecting  one 
of  the  four  districts  of  the  North  India  Conference,  the 
Rohilknnd  District: 

"  Webave  on  this  district  7  American  missionaries),  1  **- 
sistant  missioDaries)19oro'ained  and  49  unordaiped  preach- 
ers, 107  Christian  teachers  and  exhorters,  7  colporteurs 
connected  with  the  Parent  Society;  7  missionaries!  9  Kr> 
glisb  assistants,  122  native  Christian  teacher*,  Bible 
women,  etc,,  connected  with  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society;  334  workers  in  all.  Besides  these 
there  are  a  number  of  non  Christian  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  both  societies.  These  workers  are  working 
in  88  different  places.  Of  the  work  accomplished  and 
in  hand  within  the  district,  we  may  mention  that  there 
are  3,106  communicants  connected  with  onr  church  (in- 
cluding members  and  probationers);  0,016  pupils  in  onr 
day  schools,  and  8,429  in  Sunday-schools,  with  a  »ery 
large  number  of  learners  and  inquirers,  especially  in 
plans  where  our  little  schools  are  reaching  the  children 
and,  through  them,  their  parents.  If  the  reader  of  this 
report  will  reflect  a  moment  he  will  realize  that,  with  88 
centers  of  influence,  334  preachers  and  teachers,  and 
8,400  children  nnder  our  care,  we  have  onr  work  laid 
out  and  our  forces  arranged  for  victory  all  along;  the 
line.  Notice  further,  that  340  adults  and  240  children 
have  been  added  to  onr  community  Ibis  year  by  bap 
tism,  and  the  degree  of  success  already  attending  onr 
work  may  be  understood." 
Dr.  Johnson  writes  of  the  Oudh  District  as  follows: 
"  The  year  has  been  a  most  important  one  aa  regards 
mission  work  in  this  district.  Interest  in  the  Gospel 
message  is  becoming  ranch  more  general,  while  the  Dum- 
ber of  those  who  believe  is  greatly  on  the  increase. 
The  day  when  we  should  expect  great  things  has  come. 
Formerly  it  was  understood  that  a  period  of  instruction 
and  trial  was  necessary  before  baptism  could  be  admin- 
istered; but  now  numbers  come  forward  at  once  and 
are  baptized.  The  question  may  be  asked,  Is  the  cause 
of  this  change  in  the  people  or  in  the  faith  and  practice 
of  the  missionaries?  There  can  be  no  question  bnt  a 
great  work  of  preparation  is  going  on  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  this  may  be  a  cause  for  a  change  of  practice 
among  the  missionaries.  If  the  Lord  is  preparing  the 
people  for  his  kingdom,  will  he  not  prepare  the  Church 
to  receive  them?'' 

South  India  Conference  reports  1,296  members  and 
592  probationers. 

"  The  coming  year  is  destined  to  witness  tbe  working 
of  this  Conference  under  financial  aid  from  tbe  Mission- 
ary Society  bestowed  in  conformity  with  requests  sub- 
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rtaotially  unanimous  on  the  part  of  the  South  India 
brethren,  and  in  harmony,  aa  it  is  believed,  with  the 
principles  cherished  by  the  Conference  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

"The  General  Committee  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  Conference  in  S  juth  India,  are  completely  at  one  in 
their  determination  to  insist  npon  entire  self-support  in 
all  the  English -speaking  work — and  to  insist,  also,  with 
equal  earneitnesa,  that  the  native  work  shall  contribute 
to  Ha  own  support." 

Bcxgabia. — Tbe  mission  in  Bulgaria  reports  55  mem- 
ben  and  41  probationers,  "The  year  has  been  one  of 
quiet  activity,  considerable  encouragement,  and  some 
gains.  Our  old  stations  have  all  been  maintained,  and 
one — Varna — added  to  the  list." 

"If  we  may  be  permitted  to  read  the  signs  of  tbe 
times,  they  point  unmistakably  to  a  great  Bulgarira 
nation,  leading  the  Slavs  of  tbe  south  as  Rissia  leads 
those  of  tbe  north — checking  the  inordinate  ambition  of 
the  Pan  Slavista,  but  still  realizing,  in  tbe  highest  sense, 
tbfir  central  idea:  ruling  over  their  own  ancient  inherit- 
ance, which  the  Turks  for  live  centuries  held  by  a  tenure 
of  violence;  effectually  curbing  the  ambitious  rivalries 
of  Europe  by  their  prior  claim  to  the  territory  in  dis- 
pute and  their  proven  capacity  to  take  care  of  their 
own. 

"Slowly  but  snrely  tbe  tangle  of  the  Eastern  question 
ii  being  unraveled,  and  from  the  chaos  are  coming  forth 
m  lawful  faeira  of  the  '  sick  man's'  inheritance  the  two 
nationalities  which  have  moat  strongly  felt  the  force  of 
modern  aggressive  Christianity — Armenia  in  the  east 
and  Bulgaria  in  the  west." 

Italy.  Italy  reports  929  members  and  HO  probation- 
er!. There  has  been  "a  greater  heedlessness  and  disre- 
gard of  the  Gospel  message,"  and  yet  some  progress  has 
been  made. 

"This  year  the  city  of  Foggia  has  proven  one  of  our 
most  interesting  fields  of  labor.  The  congregation  has 
grown  in  numbers  and  character,  despite  a  most  mali- 
cious and  persistent  opposition  and  persecution.  Un- 
luecessfnl  in  their  attempts  to  destroy  the  work  and  to 
drive  away  our  ministers,  by  filling  the  town  with  mon- 
■irous  misrepresentations  and  calumnies,  the  priests  insti- 
gated and  incited  a  mob  agaist  us.  One  evening  in 
September,  just  aa  our  services  were  about  beginning,  an 
angry  turbulent  crowd  of  two  thousand  or  more  gathered 
in  the  locality  of  onr  church,  surging  to  and  fro,  threat- 
ening, clamoring,  and  breathing  out  terrible  imprecations 
in  tbe  '  the  Protestants.'  They  bad  been  brought  to 
ibis  menacing  attitude  by  tbe  priests'  assertions  that  our 
pastor  had  used  language  insulting  and  dishonoring  to 
the  Madonna.  Two  army  majors,  hearing  the  uproar 
while  dining  in  a  restaurant,  hurried  forth,  and  while  the 
<My  police  sympathizingly  temporized  with  the  rioters, 
tbey  gained  the  door  of  our  hall  and  set  themselves  hero- 
it-ally  to  resist  the  multitude.  God  was  with  them;  with 
consummate  courage  and  skill  they  withstood,  and  finally 
quieted  and  dissolved,  tbe  seething  mass.      Our  people 


within  the  hall,  women  and  children  included,  were  calm 
and  brave,  beyond  all  praise.  It  was  a  baptism  of  fire, 
a  proof  by  peril.  All  the  more  severe  was  this  test,  be- 
cause some  fifteen  years  ago,  as  all  knew,  at  Barletta, 
near  by,  a  similar  mob  had  killed  a  minister  and  several 
of  Ms  people,  almost  demolishing  the  place  of  worship. 
Our  pastor  Prof.  Taglialatela,  with  a  masteryall  hisown, 
turned  this  fanatical  tumult  with  telling  tffect  against 
the  Romanist  boat  and  tbe  priestly  instigators,  and  won 
a  grand  moral  triumph." 

Japan.  Tbe  Japan  conference  reports  1,296  members 
and  352  probationers.  During  the  year  459  adults  and  1 1 8 
children  were  baptized. 

'Tbe  Anglo- Japanese  college,  comprising  theological 
and  Anglo-Japanese  departments,  is  just  closing  a  year 
of  decided  prosperity  and  substantial  growth.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  students  entered  the  Anglo- Japanese 
department  during  the  year,  and  the  average  attendance 
was  140.  All  of  these  students  are  self-supporting,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  who  are  preparing  to  enter 
tbe  Theological  School,  and  receive  some  financial  assist- 
ance. Nine  young  candidates  for  the  Christian  minis- 
try have  pursued  their  studies  in  the  Theological  School 
during  the  year  and  bave  given  us  entire  satisfaction. 
Through  the  appeal  of  Rev.  M.  S.  Vail,  while  in  tbe 
United  States,  a  fine  brick  building,  tbe  gift  of  Mrs. 
Philander  Smith,  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  and  named  "The 
Philander  Smith  Biblical  Institute,"  is  now  approaching 
completion,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  next 
year.  The  edificeisan  ornament  to  our  College  grounds; 
and  Mrs.  Smith  in  supplying  this  urgent  need  of  our 
theological  department,  deserves  the  thanks  of  Meth- 
odism both  in  America  and  Japan.  We  most  earnestly 
desire  a  similar  building  to  meet  the  necessities  of  our 
Anglo- Japanese  department. 

Mexico.  The  Mexico  Conference  reports  728  mem- 
bers and  633  probationers.  "The  workers  and  people 
have  suffered  no  violent  persecution  during  the  year. 
The  field  opens  up  more  rapidly  than  we  are  able  to  oc- 
cupy it.  The  spirit  of  self  support  is  growing  in  our 
Mexican  Methodism.  There  has  been  a  very  appreci- 
able increase  of  spirituality  in  many  of  the  churches. 
The  schools  have  largely  increased  in  numbers  and 
efficiency." 

The  congregations  number  36,  but  these  include 
those  where  we  have  church  buildings  owned  or  rented 
by  tbe  Society,  with  a  very  few  granted  for  worship, 
free  of  rent— all  in  places  where  our  work  ia  regularly 
organized.  If  we  add  to  these  all  places  visited  fre- 
quently and  in  regular  plan  by  our  preachers,  where  we 
have  companies  of  persons  who  are  believers  or  friends, 
and  which  are  really  nascent  congregations  and  churches, 
__  should  report  at  least  65  towns,  villages,  and  planta- 
tions, to  which  our  present  active  operations  extend." 

Korea.  Our  missionaries  arrived  in  Japan  Feb.  27, 
_885,  and  have  since  become  established  in  Korea.  The 
king  has  given  tbem  permission  to  gather  pupils  and 
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teach  them.     "  Dr.  Scranton  has  had  patients,  and  Mr. 
Appenzeller  haa  had  pupils." 

Domestic  Missions. 
"Our  Domestic  Missions  are  of  two  classes.  Nine  are 
administered  as  Foreign  Missions,  receiving  their  appro- 
priations directly  from  the  Mission  Rooms,  and  being  in 
all  other  respects  regulated  as  Foreign  Missions.  Each 
covers  a  whole  region  of  country  designated  by  the 
General  Conference,  and  its  missionaries,  excepting  the 
supplies,  are  members  of  various  Annual  Conferences. 

"  The  arrangement  under  heads  of  nationality,  or 
race,  is  simply  one  of  convenience.  All  are  of  the  same 
general  character — truly  missions. 

"  The  relative  place  which  the  missions  in  our  country 
holds  in  the  mind  of  the  Church  is  shown  by  the  appro- 
priation to  them  for  the  coming  year  of  $380,300,  mod  a 
much  greater  sum  will  be  actually  expended  upon  them. 
All  the  wide  world  besides  has  but  a  trifle  more  than 
this  sum  appropriated  to  it,  and  receives  no  aid  from 
the  Education  or  Church  Extension  societies.  Our 
Domestic  Mission  stations  are  2,508  in  number,  and  our 
domestic  missionaries  minister  to  more  than  a  million  of 
souls. 

"  Our  domestic  work  finds  its  richest  fields  among  the 
incoming  multitudes  that  are  flowing  in  a  perpetual 
stream  to  our  shores.  During  the  year  past,  notwith- 
standing the  very  general  business  depression,  over  500,  - 
000  immigrants  entered  our  ports.  About  one-third  of 
these  were  from  Germany,  a  little  more  than  one-third 
from  the  British  isles  and  Canada,  the  residne  from 
various  nations,  and  not  the  smallest  proportion  from  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  To  give  all  these  an  expert 
mental  salvation,  to  teach  them  Sabbath  observances  and 
total  abstinence,  to  inspire  them  with  faith  in  the  spirit- 
ual guides  we  offer  them  is  no  small  task.  '  Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things?  *  But  God  has  helped  us,  and 
churches  are  springing  up  on  every  part  of  our  front  ii 
that  hasten  to  fall  into  line  and  aid  our  work,  and  even 
swell  the  funds  devoted  to  the  world's  evangelization." 
There  are  reported  in  these  missions  239,589  members, 
39,130  probationers,  512,351  Sunday  school  scholars. 
Last  year  there  were  reported  837  conversions. 

The  Indian  Missions  are  21  in  number,  with  1,357 
members  and  242  probationers.  "  The  tribes  for  which 
we  chiefly  labor  are  surrounded  by  our  Conferences,  and 
the  work  is  superintended  in  the  regular  way  by  Bishops, 
Conferences,  presiding  elders  and  pastors.  To  aid  in 
carrying  forward  the  work,  over  $6,000  was  drawn  f r. 
the  treasury  of  the  Missionary  Society  the  past  year." 

The  Width  Mission  has  two  stations — Remaen  and 
Uiica,  in  the  Northern  New  York  Conference.  There  are 
115  members  and  7  probationers.  The  missionary  re- 
ports: "  Onr  children  as  they  grow  up  join  the  English 
churches.  We  keep  a  home  for  our  people  from  Wales, 
and  work  among  the  Welsh  population  of  the  city.  We 
must  have  a  new  churob  building.  As  this  is  the  only 
Welsh  Methodist  Church  in  America  we   must  keep   it 


up  somehow,  sndUtica  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Welsh 
immigrants." 

The  French  Missions  are  in  Illinois  and  New  Orleans. 
The  missionaries  in  Illinois  report  "  95  members  in  all— 
70  in  full  membership  and  2G  on  probation.  Moat  of 
these  are  French,  and  were  at  one  time  Roman  Catholic*. 
We  dedicated  a  new  church  building  in  Kankakee  on 
Oct.  25.  Chicago  with  its  20,000  French,  half  of  whom 
are  out  of  sympathy  with  Romanism,  ought  to  have 
missionaries." 

The  German  Missions  report  49,157  members,  0,937 
probationers  and  52,351  Sunday  school  scholars.  While 
the  appropriations  made  for  them  for  1886  amount  to 
$46,700,  they  collected  for  the  Missionary  Society  lixt 
year  $3 1,7 15. 

The  Scandinavian  Missions,  consisting  of  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  and  Danish,  report  13,619  members,  1,045  pro- 
balioners,  5,088  Sunday-school  scholars.  The  work  in 
these  missions  gives  most  excellent  results. 

The  Bohemian  Missions  are  in  Chicago  with  100 
members,  and  in  Cleveland  with  146  members.  No  ap- 
propriations were  made  to  Bohemian  missions  until  No- 
vember, 1885. 

The  Chinese  Missions  are  in  California  and  in  Washing' 
ton  Territory.  In  San  Francisco  are  111  members  and 
6  probationers. 

"  Having  no  separate  Japanese  mission  on  the  PaciBc 
coast,  the  work  being  done  among  this  people  is  con- 
nected wiih  onr  Chinese  mission.  It  is  desired  by  the 
Japanese  that  they  should  be  separate,  and  they  hare 
pledged  over  $2,000  to  aid  in  purchasing  a  house  and  U 
for  Japanese  Mission  Rooms.  A  portion  of  this  has  Wen 
paid,  and  the  whole  can  be  collected  as  soon  as  there  i* 
a  prospect  of  carrying  out  the  proposal." 

In  Portland  are  14  members.  The  missionary  repo'i*: 
"  Though  poor  in  earthly  goods,  the  members  of  ti>i« 
little  society  have  paid  Is  per  month  toward  the  tupi>»rt 
of  their  preacher,  contributed  as  much  more  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  school,  and  now  come  up  with  <>»« 
dollar  and  a  half  per  member  on  the  "  million  for  mis- 
sions." 

The  Spanish  Mission  is  in  New  Mexico,  where  it  ha* 
410  members  and  181  probationers.  "Schools  bate 
been  maintained  at  ten  different  planes,  and  nearly  JM 
Mexican  children  have  been  taught  a  portion  of  the 
year  at  a  cost  of  only  $1,000  to  the  Board,  the  people 
paying  about  the  same." 

There  are  nine  other  missions  known  as  Arii  ■n». 
Black  Hills,  Dakota,  Indian  Territory,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  with  8,«T8 
members  and  1,426  probationers.  It  is  proposed  to  « 
tablish  a  school  of  high  grade  at  Phanix,  Aiiioni. 
"The  Black  Hills  Mission  has  had  one  of  the  moat  pro*', 
perous  years  in  its  history.  Its  membership  has  in 
creased  about  75  per  oent."  Dakota  Mission  has  beoonw 
a  Conference.  "  The  Indian  Territory  mission  is  in  see 
little  corner  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  has  been  fairly 
successful  during  the  year."  The  Montana  Mission  n- 
Digitized  by  ^lOOQ  IC 
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port*  "  a  study  and  sure  growth."  "  Of  the  1 35,000  of 
th«  present  population  in  New  Mexico,  126,000  are  Roman 
Catholic?."  In  the  English  Mission  in  New  Mexico  are 
1*3  member?,  and  they  raised  75  cents  per  member  for 
mission*.  In  the  North  Dakota  Mission  there  has  been 
numerical  and  spiritual  progress. 

In  his  report  respecting  the  Utah  Mission  the  Super- 
intendent says:  "  No  harder  field  of  missionary  enter- 
prise was  ever  occupied  by  evangelical  forces.  Of  it 
Bishop  Fowler  said,  'Nominally  accepting  the  Bible, 
but  placing  above  it  a  spurious  scripture  and  a  false 
prophet,  like  Mohammedanism,  Mormonism  has  doomed 
its  devotee*  to  ignorance,  in  which  they  have  lost  the 
way  of  life,  and  been  robbed  of  the  well-founded  hopes 
of  both  this  world  and  the  world  to  come.'  The  mem- 
bers number  298  and  tbe  probationers  101."  The  Nevada 
Mission  has  716  members  and  77  probationers. 

The  MnglUh  Speaking  Cottfermcee  report  2,010  mis- 
sionaries, 1,050  assistant  missionaries,  165,730  members, 
and  20,157  probationers.  These  are  missions  in  Confer- 
ences that  are  aided  by  the  Missionary  Society.  "The 
older  and  central  Conferences  receive  no  appropriation!', 
bat  support  their  own  missionary  work,  ezoept  so  far  as 
(he  foreign  populations  are  concerned." 

South  India  Conference  in  1995. 

The  following  was  received  at  the  Mission  Rooms  too 
late  for  insertion  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1885,  for 
which  it  was  written  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Thobarn.     He  says: 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  encouragement,  and 
has  been  marked  by  substantial  progress  in  our  work. 
The  moat  important  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  oc- 
cupation of  Singapore,  and  our  entranoe  thereby  into 
the  vast  field  of  Malaysia.  This  region,  to  one  looking 
on  the  map  at  least,  seems  to  be  bo  far  beyond  India, 
that  it  may  appear  unwise  for  us  to  venture  so  far,  but 
the  interests  of  all  this  Eastern  region  are  so  interwoven, 
ind  the  extension  of  British  power  along  the  South- 
eastern coasts  so  connects  India  with  the  regions  he 
y ond,  that  we  felt  called  upon  to  take  the  initiative. 

Bishop  Hurst  came  to  India  with  his  mind  fully  made 
up  to  send  a  man  to  Singapore,  and  all  his  inquiries  in 
India  confirmed  bim  in  his  purpose.  Brother  \V.  F. 
Oldham  was  the  fortunate  man  selected  for  the  post, 
«id  with  his  courageous  wife  he  has  abundantly  justi- 
fied the  wisdom  shown  by  Bishop  Hurst  in  his  selection. 
He  has  secured  a  valuable  site  for  a  mission  bouse, 
church,  and  school  building,  and  has  met  with  extraor- 
dinary success  in  collecting  funds  for  bis  enterprise. 
The  Chinese  alone  bave  given  him  $3,750,  and  will 
probably  increase  the  amount  to  $4,500  in  a  short  time. 
I  bare  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  equal  liberality  to- 
*ards  missionary  work  on  the  part  of  noli  -Christian 
natives,  in  either  Iudia  or  China. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  immense  area  embraced  with- 
in our  Conference — a  continent  almost  in  itself — I  may 
mention  that  I  have  now  before  me  a  request  from 
Peshawar  for  me  to  go  up  there  and  organize  a  Metho 


dist  church.  Peshawar  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kbyber 
Pass,  is  the  ancient  capital  of  Eastern  Afghanistan,  and 
is  the  gateway  between  India  and  Central  Asia.  From 
Peshawar  to  Singapore,  by  direct  line  of  rail  and  steam- 
ers, the  distance  is  nearly  4,000  miles,  and  Calcutta  lies 
almost,  midway  between  the  two. 

These  two  points,  instead  of  being  the  extreme  limits 
of  a  long  extended  line,  are  in  reality  the  foci  of  an  im- 
mense ellipse,  and  around  each  will  gather  in  time  a  vast 
network  of  missionary  agencies.  Meanwhile  our  work  ex- 
pands at  other  points,  and  at  the  same  time  is  In-ing 
consolidated  and  strengthened  at  its  chief  centres  more 
effectively  than  for  some  years  past. 

We  have  met  with  more  success  in  our  native  work 
this  year  than  at  any  time  since  the  organization  of  our 
Conference.  I  have  not  accurate  reports  at  hand,  but 
the  total  number  of  baptisms  has  been  about  sixty,  and 
others  are  waiting  for  baptism  at  several  points.  The 
chief  success  has  been  at  Mnssoorie,  Roorkee,  Calcutta, 
and  a  village  named  Pakour  in  Northern  Bengal.  There 
bave  also  been  baptisms  at  Rangoon,  Madras,  Nag  pore, 
Khandwa,  and  perhaps  at  other  places. 

At  our  last  Conference  Bishop  Huist  divided  our  vast 
territory  into  six  districts,  but  even  with  this  divi»ion 
the  districts  are  too  large  to  receive  the  oversight  which 
they  need.  Brother  J.  E.  Robinson  has  the  whole  of 
Burma  and  the  Straits  Settlements  to  superintend,  and 
has  managed,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties,  to  \  isit 
Penang  and  Singapore,  and  also  make  several  tours  in 
Burma.  He  needs  nine  or  ten  new  missionaries  for 
these  two  promising  fields,  and  must  and  will  have  them 
before  many  years. 
BrotherA.  W.Rudisill  found  a  diffi  out  t  field  on  his  arrival 
in  the  Madras  district,  bnt  he  has  managed  prudently  and 
faithfully,  and  God  has  bleased  his  labors,  both  in  the 
church  in  which  he  is  pastor,  and  at  the  several  points 
on  the  district.  He  looks  forward  hopefully,  and  has 
good  reason  to  expect  better  results  next  year. 

The  veteran  George  Bowen  very  reluctantly  consent- 
ed to  fill  the  post  of  Presiding  Elder  on  the  Bombay 
District,  but  has  met  his  duties  patiently  and  faithfully, 
at  the  cost  of  no  small  personal  sacrifice  to  himself. 
Tbe  work  needs  strengthening,  both  in  Bombay  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  district.  At  Poona,  Brother  Black- 
stock  is  pushiug  forward  the  erection  of  a  new  church, 
which  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  which 
will  greatly  strengthen'our  position,  not  only  in  Poona, 
but  throughout  the  Western  Presidency. 

Brother  C.  P.  Hard  was  made  Presiding  Elder  of  a 
new  district  embracing  the  Central  Provinces,  and 
has  been  pushing  forward  the  interesta  of  his  work  with 
characteristic  energy.  There  has  been  constant  activ- 
ity throughout  the  district,  and  the  native  work  receives 
special  attention.  Brother  Hard  preaches,  more  or  less, 
in  English,  but  has  practically  become  a  vernacular 
missionary,  and  wishes  to  rank  as  such  in  the  future. 

Brother  Dennis  Osborne  is  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
most  Northern  District,  and  has  his  residence  at  Mus- 
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soorie.  Like  Brother  Hard  be  baa  given  much  atten- 
tion to  work  among  the  natives,  and  baa  preached  at 
Mussoorie  with  unwonted  success.  He  is  just  finishing 
a  new  church  at  Muaaoorie,  and  will  erect  three  small 
churches  for  natives  early  in  the  coming  year. 

The  Calcutta  District  includes  Bengal,  but  most  of 
the  work  is  confned  to  Calcutta  and  its  vicinity.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  however,  there  has  been  a  movement 
outwards.  We  have  opened  a  mission  for  seamen  at 
Chittogong,  a  post  400  miles  east  of  Calcutta,  and  this 
will,  no  doubt  in  time,  grow  into  a  work  among  natives. 
Three  new  circuits  will  probably  be  organized  at  points 
one  or  two  hundred  miles  northward  of  Calcutta,  and 
our  work  thus  begins  to  give  promise  of  great  expan. 
•ion. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Publishing  House  in  Cal 
cutta  will  give  an  immense  impetus  to  our  work.  -This 
is  a  joint  enterprise  of  the  two  Conferences  in  India, 
and  already  its  influence  is  felt  for  good  throughout  all 
our  borders.  Nothing  attempted  by  us  in  India  has 
done  more  to  impress  the  public  mind  iu  our  favor,  and 
to  show  that  God  is  giving  as  a  great  work  in  this  east- 
ern world,  than  the  successful  launching  of  this  most 
hopeful  and  most  important  enterprise.  It  has  hardly 
been  at  work  a  month,  and  yet  more  than  half  a  million 
pages  of  rich  Christian  truth  have  been  thrown  off  its 
presses.  Bro.  Craven  brings  all  his  well  known  energy 
to  the  work,  and  will  no  doubt  repeat  on  a  larger  scale 
his  achievements  in  Lucknow. 

A  Talk  About  Ruining  Money  for  Missions. 

BT  ELIZA  C.  SMELL. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Lennox  was  ibe  wide-awake,  ener- 
getic pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  South 
L.,  and  this  church — unlike  many  of  its  sister  churches 
— had  a  large  and  prosperous  Missionary  Society,  of 
which  Mrs.  Mary  Lennox,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Waring,  consti- 
tuted the  main  spring,  and  kept  the  great  body  in 
motion. 

One  capricious  day  in  April,  these  two  ladies  were 
sitting  together  in  the  back  parlor  of  the  parsonage,  and 
discussing  various  plans  for  an  entertainment  of  some 
kind  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  their  muoh-thought- 
of  society. 

"  I  think  we  shall  get  quite  a  little  sum  for  our  treasury," 
Mrs.  Waring  exclaimed,  enthusiastically.  "  The  patch 
work  drawing  is  quite  an  idea,  and  the  cafe  also.  We'll 
have  the  girls  in  Martha  Washington  costumes,  Mary,  to 
wait  on  the  tables.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  little 
good  music.  Senor  Capelli  is  in  town,  and  I  shouldn't 
be  at  all  surprised  if  he  would  give  us  or.e  of  his  solos, 
to  please  Mr.  Waring.  He  took  quite  a  fancy  to  my 
husband  when  he  met  him  in  New  York.  I  tell  you, 
Mary,  we  want  your  Delia's  little  girl  to  sing  for  us,  too. 
She  has  a  very  good  voice,  and  she's  such  a  mite,  every- 
one will  like  to  hear  her.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
have  Delia  bring  me  a  glass  of  water  f  I'm  rather  thirsty, 
and  I  want  to  know  if  she  will  lend  us  little  Bessie.' 


I  presume  she  will,"  Mrs.  Lennox  said,  aa  she  rose  to 
ring  the  belL  "Delia  is  a  strange  woman,  tho,'  often- 
times. Yon  can  never  tell  just  what  she  will  do. 
She's  a  thoroughly  good  woman,  after  alL  I  h»ve  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  ber  character." 

Delia,"  she  went  on,  as  her  maid  of  all-work  entered 
the  room,  "  Mrs.  Waring  would  like  a  glass  of  water-, 
and  we  want  that  sweet- voiced  Bessie  of  youra  to  aingat 
an  entertainment,  given  to  raise  money  for  missionary 
purposes.     I  suppose  yon  are  willing  she  should  ?" 

The  stern- featured,  firm  moutbed  woman,  turned  to 
ber  .mistress  and  responded,  respectfully,  but  firmly: 

"  No,  mum.  I'm  sorry,  mum,  but  it  is  agin  my  prin- 
ciples." 

"  I  told  you  so,"  Mrs.  Lennox  ejaculated,  with  an  an- 
noyed expression  on  ber  face,  as  Delia  went  off  for  the 
water;  "  tbat  is  just  like  ber.  She  has  been  with  rae  so 
long,  that  she  feels  at  liberty  to  speak  her  mind  rather 
plainly,  sometimes.  But  I  must  say,  I  don't  know  what 
her  principles  are,  if  they  won't  allow  her  to  let  her 
child  help  in  such  a  good  cause." 

"Aik  her,"  the  Dr.'s  wife  said,  briefly.  "  I  should  like 
to  hear  what  her  objections  are.  Delia  may  be  in  the 
rightabout  it,  for  she  has  studied  her  Bible  to  great  ad- 
vantage, I  think.  You  know  your  husband  aaya  he 
hasn't  a  better  Christian  in  bie  parish,  he  believes,  than 
she." 

"  Yes,  and  I  believe  it,  really.  Here  she  comes,  now. 
Suppose  you  ask  her,  Kate?" 

"Delia,"  Mrs.  Waring  said,  as  she  took  the  glass  of 
cool  water  in  her  gloved  fingers,  "  yon  say  it  is  against 
your  principles  to  let  Bessie  Bing  for  us.  Will  you  tell 
us  why  ?  " 

"  It  may  sound  bold  in  me,  mnm,  but  stein'  you  ask 
me,  I'll  tell  you.  It's  my  opinion,  mum,  tbat  folks  as 
are  Christians  haven't  got  any  need,  or  any  right,  to  use 
the  devil's  means  to  get  the  Lord's  money.  That's 
rather  plain  speaking,  and  I  don't  know  as  its  right  for 
me  to  say  just  so.  But  this  is  the  way  I  look  at  it,  muni. 
When  folks  as  is  outside  the  Church  of  God  wants  to 
git  money  for  any  think,  how  do  they  git  it?  Why,  just 
in  the  very  ways  that  some  people  take  to  git  money  for 
the  Lord — conceits  an'  entertainments,  an'  all  eiob. 

"I  don't  say  as  these  thinks  aint  all  right  enough— a 
good  many  of  'em  in  their  place;  but  when  it  cornea  to 
usin'  'em  in  the  Church,  an'  to  git  money  for  the  Lord's 
work,  then  it's  agin  my  principles  to  have  any  think  to 
do  with  'em. 

"  I  do  believe,  mum,  tbat  if  every  one  as  calls  'em- 
selves  a  Christian,  would  give  the  tenth  to  Qod,  which 
belongs  to  him,  there  wouldn't  be  any  need  of  goin'  to 
sich  thinks  so's  to  git  money  for  the  treasury.  I  do 
wonder,  oftentimes,  what  the  Saviour  thinks,  when  he 
sees  how  folks  is  always  workin*  to  see  how  they  can 
give  money  without  f  eelin*  it.  '  Workin',  I  says,  bnt  to 
tell  the  truth,  there  isn't  much  work  about  it,  with  the 
most  on  'cm. 

"  They  pay  out  their  dollars  and  git  their  good  money'* 
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worth,  an'  then  they  feel  sb  satisfied  with  'emselves  as  if 
they'd  done  an  atnaziu'  good  and  pious  think.  'Twasn't 
so  Jesus  Christ  done  by  us,  mum.  lie  might  ha' come 
down  in  all  his  glory,  and  sit  on  his  throne,  an'  not  known 
any  o'  the  want  and  the  poverty;  but  be  just  put  all  his 
own  pleasure  an'  comfort  aside,  an'  suffered,  an'  was 
cold  an'  hungry,  an'  hadn't  a  place  to  lay  his  head ;  an* 
•II  for  us,  mum,  an'  others  that  were  sinners  like  us. 
There  wasn't  a  think  that  be  wouldn't  do,  if  it  would 
belp  on  tbe  work  o*  the  Gospel — even  to  washm'  bis  dis- 
ciple b*  feet,  an'  cookin'  'em  food  when  they  needed  it. 

"  It's  a  pity,  seems  to  me,  that  we  can't  deny  ourselves 
a  little  now  an'  git  all  we  need  for  missionary  work,  an' 
sich,  witbont  was  tin'  a  deal  of  time  an'  strength  in  git- 
tin  np  these  affairs  to  make  folks  give  money  without 
knowin*  it. 

"  Wej  don't  learn  about  doin*  any  sich  thinks  from  the 
Bibl>*,  mom.  There's  a  deal  about  ten  tb-givin,  an  'layin 
by  in  store,  as  God  has  prospered  you,'  an'  selliu'  all  you 
hare  to  give  to  tbe  poor;  but  nothin'  to  tell  us  how  to 
make  givin'  to  the  Lord  a  kind  of  excuse  for  bavin*  a 
nice  time,  an'  enjoyiu'  ourselves,  an'  thinkin'  we're  doin' 
just  what's  well  pleasin'  in  hie  sight,  all  the  while. 

"  Bat  I  haven't  any  call  to  be  saying  all  ibis,  mum; 
an'  I  know  I  can't  speak  it  bo's  to  make  other  persons 
look  at  the  think  the  way  I  do.  Perhaps  I  better  not 
ray  any  more,  Mis'  Warm'." 

"  Tes,  Delia;  go  right  on,  please,"  the  lady  said,  with 
a  little  impatience  in  ber  tone.  But  it  was  not  at  Delia's 
plain  speaking  she  directed  it. 

"  Well,  if  you  say  so,  mum.  There's  one  think  more 
I  bsd  Id  my  mind.  Your  daughter's  married,  an'  got  a 
good  husband  to  take  care  o'  her.  You  think  a  good 
bit  u'  that  girl  of  yours,  Mis'  Warin',  if  I  don't  mistake. 
Now  supposin'  she  should  be  left  with  no  one  to  support 
brr  an*  had  to  come  back  to  you  to  be  taken  care  of.  An* 
supposio'  she  was  hurt  in  some  way,  an'  couldn't  lift  a 
finger  for  herself.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  you'd  be  mighty 
glad  an'  willin'  to  do  all  you  could  for  her.  You'd  treat 
her  an  well,  or  better  than  you'd  treat  yourself,  and 
share  the  very  last  cent  you  had  with  her,  if  need  he. 
Now  it's  a  pity,  say  I,  that  folks  oau'l  be  aa  generous 
when  it  comes  to  givin'  to  the  Lord,  as  they  are  when 
their  children  need  their  money. 

"To  those  as  sit  in  their  fine  homes,  with  money  that 
belongs  to  Christ,  spent  on  'emselves;  to  those  folks 
mum,  I'm  afeared  he'll  say, '  I  was  naked  an'  ye  clothed 
me  nit;  siek  an'  in  prison,  an'  ye  visited  me  not; '  for  it 
wouldn't  be  so  very  surprising  if  the  concerts  an1  enter- 
tainments weren't  counted  in  when  it  comes  to  the  great 
reckoning  day. 

"Jesus  says,  that  as  we  do  to  one  of  the  least  of  his 
little  ones,  bo  we  do  to  him,  and  when  I  stand  before 
him.  Mis'  Warin',  I  want  to  feel  that  I've  given  up  some 
things  for  his  sake,  and  done  as  be  told  me  to,  an'  denied 
myself,  an'  perhaps  suffered  a  little,  if  so  be.  I  shouldn't 
feel  noways  content  to  say  :  '  Lord,  I  let  my  little  girl 
ling  at  a  concert  for  raisin'  mon^y  for  thee;  an'  I've 


spent  a  good  bit  o'  money  at  missionary  fairs;  an'  I' re 
baked  cake  for  Church  sociables,'  an'  all  the  while 
koowin*  I'd  kept  back  the  tenth  that  belonged  to  him, 
an'  only  done  tbe  very  least  that  I  could.  1  should  feel 
like  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  mum,  and  that's  the 
troth. 

"Speakin'  o'  tenth-givin,  it's  a  hard  time  I've  had 
once  or  twice  to  do  as  I  ought  to  do.  When  my  Bessie 
was  just  a  year  old,  an'  my  husband  hardly  around  from 
a  bad  siokness  he  had,  an'  out  o'  work,  I  thought  for  a 
minute  that  I'd  let  a  week  go  by  without  givin'  my 
tenth.  Every  cent,  we  had  was  swallowed  up  in  tbe 
doctor's  bills,  (it  was  the  doctor  on  Lane  street,  mum,) 
an'  we  hadn't  a  bit  save  as  I  earned  it.  '  John,'  says  I, 
one  Saturday, 'there's  just  one  dollar  in  the  house,  an' 
half  o'  it  is  the  Lord's  tenth  rightly,  for  I've  earned  five 
dollars  this  week,  an'  the  rent's  due  Monday,  an'  nothin' 
in  the  house  to  eat.'  '  Do  what  you  think's  right, 
Delia,'  says  be,  with  a  sigh;  but  I  knew  be  was  hopin'  I 
would  keep  to  the  good  old  habit,  an'  not  use  the  Lord's 
money,  anyway. 

"  Well,  the  Lord  helped  me  to  decide  the  matter,  an' 
I  put  the  fifty  cents  in  tbe  mite  box  on  the  shelf,  an' 
didn't  take  it  out.  Monday  mornin'  there  wasn't  aorust 
in  the  house,  an'  before  I  bad  a  chance  to  worry  about 
it,  (if  I'd  had  a  mind  to  do  so,)  Mis'  Lennox  here,  came 
in  with  a  basket  o'  good  thinks  for  John  an'  Bessie  to 
eat,  bearin'  John  was  able  to  take  more  food  than  when 
he  was  in  the  middle  o'  his  sickness;  an'  that  same 
morniii'  my  sister  come  from  out  west,  when  I  was  no- 
ways expecting  her,  an'  took  care  o'  John  an'  tbe  baby, 
an'  I  came  here  to  work  for  Mis'  Lennox,  where  I've 
been  ever  since,  thank  the  Lord.  If  we  take  care  that 
we  do  our  duty,  says  I,  tbe  Lord  will  take  care  that  we 
shan't  suffer  more'n  is  needful. 

"That  isn't  the  only  time,  either,  when  I've  got  a 
blessiu'  for  givin'  my  tenth  when  it  seemed  I  couldn't 
do  it,  noways. 

"An'  now,  if  you  please,  I'll  go  out  to  my  bread.  It's 
riz  all  over  the  table  by  this  time,  I'm  afeard."  And,  as 
tbe  lady  gave  no  reply  but  an  absent  little  nod,  Delia 
left  the  room  with  her  lips  set  firmer  than  ever. 

"  Delia  has  given  ns  quite  a  sermon,"  the  minister's 
wife  said.  "Strong  in  its  earnestness,  if  not  convincing 
in  its  logio  ;  or,  I  might  say  more  properly,  not  logical 
in  its  reasonings.  I  think  she  has  the  right  idea  in  the 
matter,  Kate." 

"  I  am  sure  she  has,"  Mrs.  Waring  replied,  earnestly. 
"If  I  ean  have  my  way,  we  won't  have  any  entertain- 
ment, or  anything  of  the  kind,  until  by  dint  of  tithe 
paying  and  self-denial,  we  procure  money  enough  for 
the  object  we  have  in  view.  When  we  bave  done  that, 
I  should  like  to  have  a  kind  of  sociable  meeting,  where 
the  members  of  the  band,  and  all  who  love  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  can  rejoice  together  over  the  work  accom> 
plished  in  bis  name.  Not  an  affair  for  raising  money 
you  understand,  but  a  pleasant  gathering  such  as  we 
have  in  our  own  homes.     We  wont  try  to  make  people 
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'give  money  without  knowing  it,' aa  Delia  says,  will 
we?" 

"  No  indeed,  Kate.  We'll  tarn  over  a  new  leaf  from 
this  day." 

There  were  various  youthful  members  of  the  South  L. 
mission  band  who  were  not  a  little  inclined  to  grumble 
at  the  new  order  of  things  which  their  president  and 
secretary  tried  with  all  diligence  to  bring  about;  but 
in  spite  of  a  temporary  discontent,  you  can  find  scarcely 
a  missionary  society  for  miles  around,  more  successful 
than  I  hat  at  South  L.  is  to-day. 


The  Caste  Hindrance  in  India, 

BY   BEV.   J.    W.    WAIGII. 

The  Hindus  of  the  mountains,  though  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent class  from  those  on  the  plains,  are,  like  them,  di- 
vided up  into  innumerable  castes  and  clans;  but  the  line 
is  drawn  very  distinctly  between  the  upper  and  lower 
strata  of  society.  The  lowest  caste,  and  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  are  the  Domes.  Between  these  and  the 
Brahmins,  and  other  high  castes,  there  is  "a  great  gulf 
fixed."  The  poor  Dome  is  under,  and  the  heel  of  the 
Brahmin  upon  his  neck  is  heavy.  The  low-caste  man  has 
little  chance  of  life  or  subsistence. 

X  speak  of  these  things  here,  for  nearly  all  our  con- 
verts are  from  among  these  poorer  people.  And  of  this 
fact  I  am  neither  ashamed  or  sorry.  I  believe  the  leaven 
of  the  Gospel  works  upward  through  the  various  strata 
of  society,  rarely  downward.  I  thus  read  the  history  of 
Christianity  and  its  conquests.  When  one  of  these  so- 
called  low-caste  men  is  converted,  edncated,  "clothed, 
and  in  his  right  mind,"  like  the  trained  and  converted 
•weeper,  or  Chumar  of  the  plains,  he  takes  his  place  at 
once  among  men,  acts  his  part,  and  does  his  work  as  a 
preacher,  teacher,  or  citizen,  along-side  the  highest  and 
best  This  is  the  power  of  Christianity,  and  it  aston- 
ishes the  man  of  high  caste  and  supercilious  air — be  can- 
not understand  it. 

But,  to  get  these  poor  wood-hewers  and  drawers  of 
water  started  on  the  upward  trend  to  a  higher,  better 
life,  without  seeming  to  offer  them  a  tangible  premium 
for  espousing  Christianity — this  is  the  problem.  We 
do  not  want  "rice"  Christians.  Tet  these  men,  with 
wives  and  children  depending  on  them,  wish  to  see  some 
way  of  present  livelihood  open  to  thtm  before  they  cut 
loose  from  their  old  surroundings  and  espouse  a  new 
faith. 

The  first  step  with  him  is  a  momentous  affair.  To  a 
certain  extent  in  the  plains,  and  almost  universally  here 
in  the  mountains,  if  a  man  shows  signs  of  disaffection 
for  the  religion  in  which  he  was  born,  no  matter  of  how 
low  a  grade  or  base  a  form  it  may  be,  he  is  at  once  set 
upon,  and  made  to  feel  very  sensibly  the  folly  of  his  act; 
and  if  he  persists  in  his  course,  he  is  driven  from  his 
home,  his  village,  and  all  whom  he  had  known  as  friend*, 
and  his  little  bit  of  ground  is  taken  from  him,  aa  though 
he  were  dead,  and  given  to  another.  Thus,  his  "ances- 
tral" holding,  the  little  spot  of  land   which   gave  his 


fathers  and  himself  a  scanty  living,  is  wrested  from  hil 
grasp,  aod  he  is  sent  forth  as  an  outcast  upon  the  faos. 
of  the  earth. 

To  obviate  this  manifest  hardship  and  injustice,  and 
give  the  poor  man  some  chance  of  life  in  leaving;  the  old 
faith,  hoary  with  age  and  reeking  with  the  vilest  error, 
and  turning  to  the  new  for  life  and  light  and  salvation, 
what  can  be  done? 

It  is  cruet  to  say,  "Let  him  shift  for  himself."  He  i* 
weak  and  ignorant,  he  cannot  stand  alone,  bow  can  he- 
run  the  race,  so  terribly  handicapped  u  he  is?  The 
whole  world  of  bis  horizon  is  dark  about  him,  hi* 
former  friends  and  neighbors  are  against  him,  and  bis 
own  family  have  now  become  his  worst  enemies,  and 
are  ready  by  any  means  to  compass  his  fall  and  bring 
him  to  utter  ruin. 


What  Oae  Little  Indian  Did. 
by  sortilK  6.  smith. 

Away  up  in  Alaska,  there  was  a  poor  little  Indian  girl 
whose  parents  were  dead.  She  was  Bad  and  neglected. 
No  one  cared  for  her,  her  hair  was  tangled,  face  and 
hands  dirty,  and  her  only  garment,  a  cotton  dress,  was 
ragged  and  soiled.  No  wonder  that  tears  oftener  than 
smiles  showed  themselves  on  her  face,  for  her  life  was 
filled  with  more  sorrow  than  joy. 

One  day,  this  little  girl  found  ber  way  into  a  mission 
school,  taught  by  a  good  woman,  who  felt  much  interest 
in  such  poor  little  waifs,  and  did  what  she  could  to 
make  their  lives  brighter,  and  teach  them  the  way  to 
Heaven.  Here  she  learned  a  great  many  things  she 
had  never  heard  of  before.  She  learned  how  bad  she 
was,  and  that  there  was  a  Saviour  to  whomsheooaldgo, 
who  would  help  her  give  up  her  bad  ways  and  lead  anew 
and  better  life. 

The  Indians  gave  the  child  to  the  teacher,  who  felt 
especially  drawn  toward  the  poor  little  outcast,  and 
longed  tohelp  her.  The  teacher  took  her  home.  She 
learned  to  speak  English  in  six  months,  to  read  the  En- 
glish Testament,  to  write,  sew,  and  to  do  many  kinds 
of  housework.  She  became  tidy,  pleasant- mannered, 
clean,  and  happy.  After  she  had  been  with  the  teacher 
a  while,  there  grew  up  in  her  heart  a  great  wish  for  a 
doll,  only  a  cheap  little  doll,  suoh  as  we  can  buy  for  ten 
cents.  She  began  to  lave  up  her  pennies  to  buy  one. 
One  day  she  picked  several  quarts  of  berries,  for  which 
tome  one  gave  ber  ten  cents. 

That  afternoon,  the  lesson  at  school  was  about  Christ, 
who  gave  up  so  much,  and  for  our  sakes  became  poor. 
This  made  the  little  girl  wish  to  do  something  to  abow 
her  gratitude  and  love  for  the  dear  Saviour,  who  had 
loved  and  given  himself  for  her.  That  night,  when  bed- 
time came,  she  carried  the  ten  cents,  whieh  she  had 
earned,  and  which  she  bad  treasured  so  can-fully  to  buy 
a  doll,  and  giving  it  to  the  teacher,  said;  "Teacher,  di- 
vide; Jesus  half,  me  half."  She  was  willing  to  give  up 
part  of  her  money  to  Jeans,  and  wait  a  little  longer  for 
her  doll.  How  many  of  my  little  readers  will  do  ai 
much,  and  send  their  money  to  teach  just  snoh  needy 
children  as  this  child  once  was. 


o  teach  just  suo 
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LI  Hnaff  Chug  of  Chins. 

Mr.  John  Russell  Young,  lately  Minister  to  China  from 
the  United  Stated,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
most  influential  man  dot  in  China: 

"  Li  Hang  Chang  Is  a  Chinaman,  born  in  one  of  the 
central  provinces.  He  is  about  sixty-four  years  of  age 
and  rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  Hanlin  College.  He 
was  commander  of  the  imperial  troops  that  suppressed 
the  Taeping  rebellion,  in  which  Gordon  achieved  bo 
much  fame.  After  the  Tien-Tnin  massacre,  in  1870,  he 
wis  sent  to  be  governor  of  the  province  of  Chihli,whiuh 
post  he  now  holds. 

"Li  is  a  Grand  Secretary  of  State,  Senior  Guardian  of 
the  Emperor,  Superintendent  of  the  Northern  Trade,  in 
control  of  the  war  and  naval  defences,  Governor  Gener- 
>l,  nobleman  of  the  third  class,  and  really  in  control  of 
Foreign  affairs.  The  capital  of  this  province  is  within 
eighty  mile*  of  Peking.  In  fact,  Peking  may  be  said  to 
be  under  hie  control  so  far  as  looal  government  is  con- 
cerned. Of  course,  the  imperial  government  would 
rank  that  of  the  viceroy. 

"  He  is  a  tall  man — six  feet  two;  of  strong  face,  with 
a  determined  way;  unlike  most  Orientals,  apt  to  give 
way  to  a  fit  of  temper  occasionally;  a  striking,  com- 
manding, thoroughly  self-possessed  statesmen,  and  I 
should  say,  perhaps,  the  dominant  spirit  in  China.  Ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  overthrow  him,  and  he  has 
-l riven,  as  he  has  told  me  time  and  again,  to  be  relieved 
from  public  life,  but  thus  far  without  success. 

"  It  was  Li  who  brought  about  the  peace  between 
China  and  Prance  and  between  China  and  Japan.  His 
jiulicy  has  been  one  of  peace  and  preparation,  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  China  was  not  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  the  more  aggressive  and  better  equipped  Western 
Powers.  In  doing  this  Li  had  to  perform  a  very  patri- 
mir,  as  I  think,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  painful 
part. 


"  During  reoent  complications  he  quite  understood  the 
■ituation — the  weakness  of  China — and  at  the  same 
time  he  had  to  contend  against  a  powerful  war  party,  who 
showed  the  valor  that  comet  only  from  ignorance.  In 
i  lit-  long  run  Li,  supported  by  the  English  legation,  the 
American  legation,  Sir  Robert  Hart,  and  the  general 
sentiment  of  diplomatic  bodies  of  Peking,  won.  The  his- 
tory of  this  controversy,  running  over  two  years,  would 
tie  most  interesting,  but  of  course  it  belongs  to  the  se- 
cret archives  of  the  government,  and  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  speak  on  the  subject." 


Dom  Pedro  V..  Kins;  or  foneo. 

BY    BEY.     J      H      WEEKS. 
Bspllil  Mlmlomrj  on  ibe  Congo. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  Dom  Pedro  V.  was 
placed  on  the  native  throne  by  the  aid  of  Portuguese 
soldiers  from  St.  Paul  de  Loanda. 

Although  be  is  not  in  direct  lineal  descent  from  his 
predecessors,  yet  he  belongs  to  a  younger  branch  of  the 
same  family;  thus  it  was  that  several  battles  had  to  be 
fought  and 'many  lives  lost  before  be  could  ascend  the 
throne.  When  a  young  man  he  was  brave  and  aotive, 
consequently  he  was  greatly  feared  and  respected  by  the 
surrounding  chiefs  for  many  miles.  In  those  days  he 
was  known  throughout  the  country  as  Nene  w'  exuln 
(Heaven's  Great  One);  but,  since  he  has  become  old, 
corpulent,  and  inactive,  be  is  very  little  feared,  and  not 
much  respected. 

He,  being  the  owner  of  the  greatest  fetish,  is,  there- 
fore, nominal  king  of  the  whole  of  Congo-land,  and  is 
the  only  one   who  bears  the  title  of  Ntotela  (king),  all 
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KING  OF  COy GO. 


other  rulers  have  only   Mfumu  (chief)  attached  to  their 

He  comes  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy  family,  the 
greater  part  of  which  reside  in  a  district  called  Madimba, 
situated  south  of  San  Salvador;  and  an  enemy  would 
not  only  have  to  reckon  with  San  Salvador,  but  also  with 
the  numerous  towns  which  his  family  inhabit. 

In  appearance  he  is  above  the  average  height  of  men, 
being  quite  six  feet  high.  He  is  very  stout,  well  made, 
has  a  kingly  bearing,  and  is  about  fifty-five  years  of  age. 

The  king  has  a  council  of  five  head  men,  who  are  con- 
sulted on  all  matters  of  importance,  and  their  decision 
is  final. 

He  is  supported  by  the  following  means : — 1.  By  bis 
wives  (be  is  the  happy  [?]  possessor  of  twenty-two),  who 
supply  all  the  food  he  requires  for  himself  and   visitors. 

2.  Those  among  bis  subjects  and  friends  who  are  sue 
oessful  in  trading,  &c,  make  him  presents  accordingly. 

3.  He  has  a  fixed  qnanity  of  cloth  for  every  box  of  rub- 
ber and  every  tusk  of  ivory  bought  by  European  trad- 
ers in  his  town.  4.  He  has  for  many  years  received  an- 
nual subsidies  from  the  Portuguese  Government.  5.  He 
trades  a  great  deal  by  buying  rubber  and  ivory  at  the 
native  markets,  and  then  selling  tbem  to  the  European 
traders. 

On  certain  days  in  the  year  all  his  subjects  work,  for 
bim,  and,  instead  of  paying  them  with  cloth,  he  makes 
them  a  feast  of  pig  and  pudding. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  properly  estimate  his  character 
because  of  the  unparalleled  circumstances  in  which  he  is, 
and  always  has  been  placed.  He  has  been  brought  up 
in  the  superstitions  of  the  country,  he  has  governed  a 
superstitious  people,  and  has  in  turn  ruled  himself  by 
many  evil  influences. 

He  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Portuguese  power,  he 
receives  large  presents  from  them,  and,  therefore,  he 
feels  it  politic  and  prudent  to  be  friendly  and  favorable 
to  the  Portuguese  Catholic  priests. 

Again,  although  he  has  had  large  bribes  offered  him  if 
be  would  turn  the  English  missionaries  out  of  San  Salva- 
dor, yet  be  has  always  refused  to  do  so,  because,  he 
said,  "They  are  my  good  friends,  and  tbey  are  also 
God's  teachers." 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  Mission  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  missionary,  whoever  he  may  be, 
to  visit  the  King  regularly  every  Sunday  evening  to 
instruct  him  in  the  things  pertaining  to  religion.  On 
these  occasions  the  missionary  is  always  welcomed,  and 
after  the  usual  salutation  is  over  he  takes  his  appointed 
chair.  These  visits  last  about  an  hour;  sometimes  an 
informal  address  is  given,  at  other  times  the  King  is 
drawn  [not  reluctantly]  into  a  conversation  on  religious 
topics.  He  intelligently  understands  the  Gospel,  and 
while  he  admits  his  own  wickedness  of  heart,  he  also 
firmly  believes  that  there  is  no  salvation  apart  from 
Jesus  Christ.  Occasionally  he  has  told  me,  with  evi- 
dent sorrow  and  contrition,  of  wicked  incidents  con- 
nected with  his  past  history,  and  he  always  concludes  by 


saying,  "I  have  prayed  Jesus  Christ  to  forgive  roe." 
He  prays  regularly  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  has  often 
spoken  about  the  answers  he  has  had  to  his  prayers. 

Very  frequently  after  these  evening  visits  I  have  felt 
that  this  man  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
my  heart  has  been  drawn  towards  bim  as  towards  one 
of  whom  we  entertain  high  spiritual  hopes. 

Constant  Christian  teaching  for  more  than  five  yean 
has  not  been  without  results  in  bettering  his  conduct. 
Some  of  his  councillors  have  told  me  in  private,  with 
bated  breath,  of  his  past  cruelty  and  wickedness,  but 
they  finish  by  adding,  "  He  is  not  like  that  new." 

He  is  undoubtedly  greatly  influenced  for  tbe  better 
by  tbe  fear  of  God,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  by  tbe  de- 
sire to  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  white  men.  Christian 
principles  in  bis  heart  have  often  to  fight  against  fetish- 
ness  and  long  continued  evil  customs,  and  they  not  in- 
frequently win. 

He  is  often  moved  by  a  sincere  desire  to  do  right,  a; 
far  as  he  understands  it,  and  more  than  once  be  has 
sent  to  inquire  which  is  the  right  way  to  act,  and  hai 
guided  his  conduct  according  to  tbe  answer  he  baa  re- 
ceived.    . 

He  is  a  man  in  the  dark  groping  his  way;  at  times  he 
stumbles  and  falls,  sometimes  he  blunders  and  doei 
wrong,  at  other  times  he  hesitates,  sits  down,  and  eeeuu 
to  love  the  darkness,  then  come  some  holy  impulses,  and 
he  makes  earnest  efforts  to  gain  the  light.  Our  hopes 
and  fears  for  his  soul  alter  just  as  frequently  as  we  per- 
ceive these  different  phases  of  heart  and  character  give 
place  to  one  another.  We  are  not  yet  without  hope  but 
that  the  Gospel  will  permanently  affect  him  for  good. 


This  picture  represents  tbe  Hindu  god  Krishna  on  bis 
travels.  Krishna  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  chief  in- 
carnations of  the  god  Vishnu.  "The  opulent  and  luxuri- 
ous among  the  men,  and  by  far  tbe  greater  portion  of 
the  women  attach  themselves  to  bis  worship.  The  tem- 
ples devoted  to  him  are  numerous  throughout  India." 
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REV.   VIRGIL  C.  HART. 


%V6.  Virgil  0.  »art. 

Ue tliodlu  Kplinptl  MlMlOBUT  to  Chin. 

Rev.  Virgil  C.  Hart,  tbe  present  Superintendent  of 
tbe  Central  China  Mission,  was  born  in  Jefferson  Co., 
New  York,  in  1810.  He  was  a  fanner's  boy  and  badbut 
little  schooling  until  after  he  was  seventeen. 

Convicted  of  sin  at  an  eaily  age,  he  was  converted  in 
1854.  Ilia  first  prayer  after  bis  conversion  was  for  tbe 
Lord  to  make  him  a  missionary. 

He  went  to  Governeur  Wesleyan  Seminary  in  1857, 
and  the  money  which  took  him  there  and  paid  bis  ex- 
penses for  one  term,  was 
obtained  by  chopping 
180  cords  of  wood,  three 
feet  in  length,  for  a 
neighboring  farmer. 

In  1861  he  entered 
Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, where  be  gradu- 
ated in  1865.  During 
the  summer  of  1864  be 
was  in  the  Christian 
Commission  at  Vicks- 
burgh  and  Natchez,  and 
in  August,  1865,  was 
married  to  "  one  of  the 
beat  women  living." 

In  June,  1865,  he  was 
appointed  missionary  to 
China,  and  ordained  the 
following  month. 

He  sailed  for  China, 
Dec,  20,  1866,  in  a  clip- 
per ship  via  Capetown, 
and  reached  Hong  Kong 
May  17,  1866,  and  Foo- 
ebow  tbe  last  of  May. 

He    was  sent   to  Kiu-  HRV   v 

Kiang  in  1867,  and  was 

appointed  Superintendent  of  the  mission   in  1860  by 
Bishop  Kingsley. 

He  did  considerable  itineratingdaringl868  and  1860, 
concerning  which  he  writes  as  follows:  "  It  was  an 
entirely  new  field,  and  the  people  were  wild  with  excite- 
ment wherever  I  went.  I  was  stoned  out  of  one  city 
and  my  wheelbarrow  of  books  scattered  about  the 
streets.  I  was  pushed  across  a  high  bridge  at  another 
place,  and  kicked  soundly;  the  surging  maps  of  infuri- 
ated ruffians  calling  from  behind  to  pitch  me  into  tbe 
river,  thiity  feet  below." 

Mr.  Hart  writes  as  to  what  has  been  accomplished: 
"  Now,  over  that  whole  district  whtre  I  was  go  rudely 
treated,  the  Wesleyan  and  oar  own  mission  have  sta- 
tions, and  not  less  than  150  Christians. 

"  I  have  seen  the  work  grow  from  nothing,  to  bave 
four  great  centres — Kiukiang,  WuHu,  Nanking,  and 
Chiukiang,  and  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  baptizing 
about  150  persons." 


In  1881,  Mr.  Hart  returned  to  America  greatly  shat- 
tered in  health,  bat  after  resting  a  year  was  enabled  to 
return  to  China  and  resume  the  work  in  which  he  most 
delights  and  where  he  labors  so  efficiently. 

In  a  private  letter  lately  received  from  him,  be  writes: 
"  The  most  trying  circumstances  of  a  missionary's  life, 
and  that  which  causes  him  tbe  most  anxiety  and  pain, 
and  which  require  the  most  courage  and  patience,  cannot 
be  written.     Tbe  blackness  of  heathendom  cannot  be 
described.     Tbe  work  of  tbe  Church  has  extended  grad- 
ually in  tbe  face  of  terrible  difficulties.     We  must  not 
flatter  ourselves  that  our 
greatest  difficulties  are 
over.    The  battle  proper 
has  not  begun." 

Our  Missionary  Exercise 
for  Easter  Sunday. 
Our  Missionary  Exer- 
cise for  Easter  Sunday 
found  on  tbe  following 
pages  can  be  used  by 
Sunday-schools  of  any 
denomination,  by  sub- 
stituting in  one  place 
questions  and  answers 
appropriate  for  the  mis- 
sions of  that  Church. 

It  is  designed  espec- 
ially for  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Sunday-schools, 
with  tbe  expectation 
that  it  will  result  in  a 
liberal  collection  to  be 
taken  that  day  in  every 
Methodist  Sunday- 
school. 
il  c.  hart  0n  the  d»T  following 

send  a  postal  card  di- 
rected to  "  Gospel  in  All  Lands,"  605  Broadway,  New 
York,  giving  the  name  of  your  church,  conference,  and 
the  amount  of  the  collection,  and  it  will  be  published  in 
the  Magazine. 

Tbe  Headquarters  of  the  Missionary  Society  are  at 
805  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Corresponding  Secretaries. are:  Rev.  J.  M.  Reid, 
D.o.,  and  Rev.  C.  C.  MoCabe,  d.d. 
The  Treasurer  is  Mr.  J.  M.  Phillips. 
Will  every  one  of  our  readers  give  something  to  help 
tbe  Missionary  Society  raise  One  Million  of  Dollar*  for 
Missions  for  tbe  year  closing  October  31, 1866  ? 


Tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  among  tbe  250 
millions  of  India,  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
male  and  female  missionaries,  and  every  year  the  Lord 
is  blessing  their  labors  in  conversions  and  additions  to 
the  Church.  The  previous  page  of  this  paper  giveB  a  view 
of  some  of  the  natives  of  India.  ^ 
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t  upon  ut  nhore. 


Hillela)ehl  far  the  Lard 


PRAYER. 

Leader  Chri«  li  Risen.  He  died  for  our  sins  and  rose  again 
forour  Ju*iifl;*lion.  We  will  hear  of  the  promisee  and  fulfill 
meat  of  tbe  resurrection. 

(Lit  On  f ollawlni-  Teresa  be  recked  bj  thirteen  jlrti,  ■bo  will  imnje  ilitin- 
nltei  la  uroer  od  Uh  platform.  unQ  bearing  ■  silt  letter  Id  htr  hand.  After 
hcH  oae  recltee  bar  Tana,  lot  bar  plane  toe  letter  ibe  bean  on  ■  pontile)  rod, 
■fuiri.  wbaa  completed,  tbe  lettcn  will  read  "CHRIST  IS  RliRN."  Then  let 
ifcem  ilea,  "Chrin  the  Lord  ti  rtean  to-day /■» 

(John  1:14;  Luke  2:33;  Mitt.  17:33,98;  Matthew 88:1—9.) 

1.  (0.)  Toe  Word  was  made  fleth,  and  dwelt  among  ns. 

S.  (H.)  And  we  beheld  Bis  glory,  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten 
el  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth. 

1  (R.)  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentllea. 

4.  (L)  Jeaueaald  unto  them:  Too  Bon  of  man  shall  be  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  men;  and  they  shall  kill  Um,  and  the  third  day 
tie  shall  be  raised  again. 

5.  (S,)  In  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  as  it  began  to  dawn  toward 
the  lint  day  of  the  week,  came  Miry  MigJa'.ene  and  the  other 
Mary  to  see  the  sepulchre. 

I.  (T.|  And,  behold,  there  was  a  great  earthquake:  for  the 
■aid  of  tbe  Lord  descended  from  Heaven,  and  came  and  rolled 
luck  the  stone  from  the  door,  aad  sat  upon  It 

T.  (t)  Hit  countenance  was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment 
white  ei  snow. 

a  (B.)  And  tor  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did  shake,  and  became 
ii  dead  men. 

v.  (R)  Anl  the  angel  answered  and  said  unto  the  women, 
tea  not  ye;  for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus,  which  was  crucified. 

10.  (L)  He  is  not  here ;  for  he  is  risen,  a*  ho  said.  Come,  see 
.    (be  place  where  the  Lord  lay. 

II.  (3.)  And  go  quickly,  and  tell  his  disciples  that  he  Is  risen 
from  the  dead;  And,  behold,  he  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee; 
loan  shall  ye  see  him :  lo,  I  hsve  told  you. 

19  (E )  And  they  departed  quickly  from  the  sepulchre  with 
tear  snl  gnat  Joy;  nod  did  run  to  bring  bis  disciples  word. 

It  (N )  And  as  they  went  to  tell  his  disciples,  behold,  Jesus 
net  them,  saying:  AH  halt — And  they  came  and  held  him  by  the 
feat,  and  worshipped  him. 
SINGING.  Tk*  ***■  '"  ">'•"■ 

(arm,  Ibe  Lord,  li  Hien  to-4*r  Vain  tbe  atone,  the  watcn,  tbe  «il. 


rana.— Sad  earth  replr. 


Cbrlat  bath  opened  paradlar. 


The  World  ud  its  Remedy. 
Lusrn  —How  many  people  are  now  tiring  upon  this  earth  T 
first  Voice.— About  1,430  millions. 
Leader  —How  many  of  these  ara  Protestants  in  name  t 
Stand  Voice.— About  185  millions. 

I  .tin  nan.  —How  many  are  members  of  Protestant  Churches? 
TUri  Veto.— About  23  millions. 


Leader.— How  many  call  themselves  Christians  who  are  not 
Protestants! 

Fourth  Voiee.— About  365  millions.  Of  these  190  millions  are 
Roman  Catholics  and  93  millions  belong  to  the  Greek,  Armenian, 
Coptic,  Nestorian,  and  Abyssinian  Churches. 

LaUDBB.— Are  any  of  these  truly  Christiana* 

Fifth  Voice.-  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  are,  but  many  are  Idol- 
aters, and  probably  the  most  of  them  have  no  saving  faith  in 
Christ. 

Leader. — How  many  in  the  world  believe  In  one  God,  but  re- 
ject Christ! 

Sixth  Voice.  -About  183  millions.  Of  these  B  millions  are  Jewr, 
and  ITS  million*  are  Mohammedans. 

Leader.— How  many  are  heathen  1 

Seventh  Voice.  -There  are  about  830  millions  of  heathen  or 
pagans,  or  more  than  one  half  the  population  of  the  earth,  the 
most  of  whom  have  never  heard  of  God  and  Christ, 

Leader. — Is  there  salvation  for  those  who  are  not  Christians! 

Eighth  Voice.—  Jesus  said  "  Except  &  man  be  born  again  he  can- 
not see  the  Kingdom  of  God."  , 

Leader.— What  did  Jesus  do  for  tbe  ungodly! 

Math  Voice.—"  He  tasted  death  for  every  man.?  "  Christ  died 
for  us." 

Leaded,  — What  command  did  Jesus  give  his  disciples  that  the 
whole  world  might  know  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved! 

Tenth  Voiee.—"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  tbe  Gos- 
pel to  every  creature.  He  that  belleveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved;  but  he  that  beheveth  not  shall  be  damnsd." 

Eleventh  Voic*.— 

The  fiMtel  Call. 

Ho,  ye  thirsty,  come  to  Jesus,  Isaiah  lv.  1. 

Living  waters  he  will  give.  John  iv.  10-14. 

Whosoever  will  may  freely  John  vii.  87. 

Drink,  and  then  forever  live.  Rev.  xxi.  0,  zziL  17. 

Ho,  ye.thirstr, 
Living  water  Jesus  gives. 

Ho,  ye  wanderers,  Jesus  calls  you,  John  vt.  83, 87. 

Starve  no  more,  no  longer  roam.  Luke  xv.  17. 

Bee,  your  Father  comes  to  meet  you,  Luke  xv.  30. 

Hear  Him  bid  you  welcome  home.  Luke  xv.  23. 

Ho,  ye  wanderers, 
Jesus  calls  you,  come,  come  borne. 

Ho,  ye  sinners,  hear  glad  tidings,  Luke  ii.  10. 

Sinners  Jesus  came  to  save.  1  Tim.  i.  IS. 

That  your  sins  might  be  forgiven,  Rom.  v.  8;  ill,  34,  8S. 

His  own  life  He  freely  gare.  John  z.  15;  xv.  13. 

Ho,  ye  sinners, 
Sinners  Jesus  came  to  tave. 

(D.B.Behteffsllio 

Leader.— What  are  the  35  millions  that  belong  to  Protestant 
Churches  doing  for  the  283  millions  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Eastern  Churches,  and  the  eight  millions  of  Jews, 
and  the  173  millions  of  Mohammedans,  and  the  650.  millions  of 
pagans! 

Twelfth  Voiee. — They  have  sent  out  and  are  supporting  about 
3,600  mission  iriea  and  employing  about  30,000  native  workers, 
expending  in  this  over  ten  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Leader.— Whet  has  been  tbe  result  of  the  labors  of  these  Pro- 
testant worker* ! 

Thiiteenth  Yoke.— About  800,000  communicants  are  now  gath- 
ered into  tbe  Protestant  churches  they  have  organized. 

Leader.— We  will  now  listen  to  a  letter  written  from  China, 
by  Rev.  P.  Ohlinger,  one  of  oir  missionaries.    It  ia about- 
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Ml  Mi's  Choice. 

Hi  Ml  is  ■  common  laborer,  well  built  physically,  though  below 
the  average  height  of  a  Chinaman,  illiterate  and  about  thirty 
yean  old.    He  ia  a  Christian  and  haa  quite  a  stock  of  Ideas. 

While  In  the  employ  of  a  Christian  merchant  he  fell  in  with  a 
poor,  crippled  girl  belonging  to  the  no-called  hiU  tribe  or  abori- 
gine*. He  bought  her  and  took  her  to  his  mother  to  train  for  a 
bride  for  himself.  The  following  tittle  dialogue  took  place  be- 
tween HI  Hi  and  his  employer:— 

Employer.- -I  hear  you  bought  a  little  girl  at  — —  city;  I  hope 
you  made  a  good  bargain. 

Mi  Mi.— Ym,  I  got  her  cheap;  only  sixteen  dollars. 

Employer.  -How  did  you  happen  to  get  her  so  cheap  I 

Mi  Mi. — Well,  you  see,  one  of  her  feet  ia  almost  twisted  round, 
she  hss  a  stiff  arm,  one  blind  eye,  carries  her  head  on  one  tide, 
and  Is  subject  to  epileptic  fits. 

Employer.— What  do  you  want  to  do  with  her,  I  fear  no  one 
will  take  her  off  your  hands. 

Mi  Mi.— Do  with  hert  many  her  myself  when  she  gets  a  little 
stronger. 

Employer.-  Whatl  You  marry  a  creature  like  that  T  What 
are  yon  about  T 

Mi  Mi.— Why,  Employer,  let  me  ask  you  what  kind  of  people 
Jesus  came  to  save. 

Employer.— Oh,  certainly,  if  you  lost  at  It  in  that  way,  then  go 
ahead,  and  may  God  bless  you. 

The  above  conversation  took  place  In  the  spring  of  1884.  In 
October,  I860,  our  friend  was  duly  married  to  bis  chosen  bride, 
and  a  few  weeks  later,  while  trudging  along  under  a  missionary's 
larder,  he  led  oft  in  the  following  exchange  of  sentiment  with  a 
Christian  school  teacher. 

Mi  Mi. — I  also  led  my  bride  through  the  door,  (the  expression 
used  for  the  marriage  ceremony  In  cases  where  the  bride  has  been 
living  In  the  family  of  the  bridegroom. ) 

Teacher.—  I  was  stupid  not  to  have  heard  of  it,  and  have  offend- 
ed by  delaying  to  send  my  congratulations;  I  venture  lo  say  you 
have  made  a  capital  choice  and  hasten  to  congratulate  you. 

Mi  Mi. — Oh,  my  bride  ia  not  at  all  of  prepoasetetng  appear- 
ance, in  fact  she  is  deformed  snd  an  invalid.    Ugly  and  stupid. 

Teacher.—  H'm—  H'm.— Just  as  1  said.  The  Lord  has  led  you, 
You  see  Mi  Hi,  when  a  woman  is  too  bright  she  likes  to  talk  and 
urge  her  opinions,  and  hinders  her  husband  in  his  work  for  the 
Church. 

Mi  Mi.— Yea,  an  1  if  she  is  too  strong,  she  asserts  herself,  con- 
tradicts and  fights  him. 


Teacher. —And  then  as  to  good  looks,  you  remember  how  it  wss 
with  Leah  and  Rachel;  the  good  looking  one  long  remained  child- 
lees,  while  the  other  had  son  after  son  to  present  to  her  husband 
Heaven  Is  Indeed  Impartial  In  the  distribution  of  its  blessings. 

Mi  Mi.— That  is  Just  what  I  think;  Heaven  Is  Impartial.  And 
then,  as  1  told  my  employer  but  year— If  Christ  did  not  come  to 
save  people  like  my  bride,  then  whom  did  he  come  to  save  T 

Teacher.— Ah  yes,  that  is  the  beat  view  yet  to  take  of  It.  1 
again  congratulate  you. 

Missionary  Letter  trim 


Liadeb.— We  will  now  have  read  i 
Rev.  M.  L.  TafL    (Bee  Page  184.) 


Lxssbb.— We,  have  heard  of  the  many  millions  who  are  with- 
out the  Gospel,  or  have  not  heard  enough  about  it  to  know  what 
it  means.  We  wish  to  know  more  shout  Ihtm,  and  we  will 
glance  briefly  over  the  different  fields.  What  mission  fields  are 
In  America? 

Reply.—  In  Greenland  snd  in  northern  snd  northeasters  rui 
of  North  America  bordering  on  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans  ait 
the  Eskimo,  snd  commencing  in  Alaika  snd  following  the  Pacific 
coast  down  through  Canada,  the  United  Slates,  He  xtco,  Centre] 
America,  and  South  America,  are  Urge  bodies  of  Indians;  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada  are  large  numbers  of  foreigners  from 
Europe;  on  the  western  coasI  of  the  United  States  are  some  Chi- 
new  and  Japanese;  chiefly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States  are  the  Freedmen,  and  in  Mexico,  Central  America  and 
South  America  are  mixed  races,  the  detcendsnts  of  Spsniards  snd 
Indians,  or  Spaniards  and  Negroes,  while  a  t  mall  part  are  of  i  ure 
Spanish  descent. 

Many  of  the  Eskimo  and  Indians  are  heathen  in  their  belief* 
and  customs,  while  the  population  of  Mexico,  Central  America 
and  South  America  are  chiefly  Reman  Catholics. 

Bishop  Foster  has  lately  visited  Mexico,  and  after  noting  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  says:  "  It  is  said 
that  Hixlco  Is  a  Christian  land,  and  how,  then,  can  this  wretch- 
edness be  explained  T  Baa  Christianity  done  nothing  for  the  peo- 
ple! We  have  to  answer,  yes;  Mexico  Is  a  SO-called  Christian 
nation.  She  calls  herself  '  a  most  Christian  nation.'  There  ti  no 
nation  on  the  globe  where  there  are  more,  or  possibly  to  many, 
churches.  The  land  is  full  of  priests,  and  was  full  of  other 
sacred  orders  until  1857  they  were  banished.  It  is  not  the  want 
of  Cbristisnity,  but  the  kind  of  Christianity  it  has,  that  Is  III 
bane.  But  it  ought  to  be  raid  that  bad  at  is  its  Christianity— ami 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  be  worse— it  Is  better  than 
the  paganism  which  it  supplanted." 
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The  Him  may  be  laid  of  Central  and  South  America  u  to  their 
need  of  the  Gospel.  They  may  be  better  off  than  Africa,  but 
without  the  Goepel  they  must  perish. 

Only  a  unall  part  of  all  these  millions  bare  the  Goepel 
preached  to  them  In  its  purity. 

Leader.-  ■  -What  can  be  laid  of  Ihe  condition  of  Europe  is  to 
its  need  of  the  Gospel  ! 

Sep/jr.— The  mission  fields  in  Europe  are  ehiifly  airoug  ihe 
Roman  Catholics  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  France,  end 
Belgium,  the  Lutherans  ot  Scandinavia,  the  member*  of  the 
Greek  Church  In  Russia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece,  and  the  Moham 
medan*  In  Turkey. 

Some  missionaries  from  England  or  (he  United  States  are  in  all 
theee  countries,  but,  generally,  Utile  has  been  accomplished  by 
their  efforts. 

Rev.  Joshua  Harsden  of  the  Wesley  an  Church  prayed : 
Lord,  on  Europe  cast  an  eye.  Fairest  land  beneath  the  sky; 
Letters,   commerce,  science,   arts,   Polished   manners,  crowded 

Wide  bar  fame  and  glory  spread.  On  her  shores  a  lustre  shed ; 

Bright  u  yon  illumined  vault,  Bright,  but  has  she  ne'er  a  fault! 

Yes,  alas!  full  many  a  spot  Her  fair  robes  of  lustre  blotl 

Jesus,  though  she  bear  thy  name,  Lo,  she  glories  In  her  shame! 

Half  her  sous  adore  the  beastt  Prop  the  triple  crowned  priest; 

SOI]  the  man  of  sin  presides,  On  the  beast  the  harlot  rides, 

Decked  with  purple,  pearl,  and  gold,  In  her  hand  the  cup  behold! 

Of  abomination  full,  Foul  Indulgence,  bloody  bull  I  , 

Kor  is  this,  alas,  the  worst  Evil  In  Europe  nurat ; 

Deists,  who  direct  her  schools,  Strive  to  prove  th'  spot  ties  fools! 

Truth  by  them  is  often  soorn'd,  False  philosophy  adorned! 

"Holy  writ  "is  set  aside ;  Reason  proudly  detfled. 

Others  sinister  in  view,  Claim  the  Christian  name  their  due. 

Vet  wfll  mock  the  atoning  plan.  Sink  Messiah  to  a  man; 

Call  it  doting  to  believe  That  a  world  should  sin  through  Eve] 

Thus  the  mystery  of  the  cross,  Thousands  treat  as  mystic  droisl 

While  the  rest,  a  careless  throng,  Hunted  by  the  tide  along; 

"'""'  "' ""»  divide.  While  along  the  stream  they 


Never  dream  that  death  Is  near.  Till  he  whispers  in  their  ear; 
Aad  they  quit  a  wretched  world,  Down  the  gulf  by  myriads 

hurl'di 
Odd  of  lore,  on  Europe  look  I  Can  tby  wrath  such  rebels  brook  T 
If  thou  canst  in  mercy  spare.  Hear  thy  pleading  people's  prayer, 
fctsy  she  fearful  wrongs  redress;  Then  her  institutions  bless; 
Let  both  Ottoman  and  pope  Vanish— this  tby  peoples'  hope] 
Let  her  mis* ions  like  the  sun,  Bright  to  every  climate  run. 
On  her  nurseries  of  youth,  Pour  the  healing  balm  of  truth  I 
Bid  her  stare  In  thy  right  hand,  Shed  their  lustre  o'er  the  land. 
Hake  bar.  Lord!  a  pharos  bright,  To  the  nstlons  wrapt  in  night; 
With  the  cross— her  flag  unfurl'd.  Let  thy  Europe   bless  the 


LUDEbv— What  report  comes  to  us  from  Africa  7 

AVuiy. — The  Mohammedan  faith  prevails  In  the  northern  and 
northeastern  portion  and  to  some  extent  in  Central  Africa,  while 
the  people  in  Central  and  Southern  Africa,  except  the  extreme 
south,  are  heathen  who  practice  the  most  degrading  rites  In  their 
religious  observances. 

On  the  western  coast  and  in  the  extreme  south,  and  in  Egypt, 
Protestant  missions  have  met  with  some  success,  but  elsewhere 
little  has  been  attempted  or  accomplished. 

Rev.  Joshua  Harsden  prayed: 
Long  forsaken,  sore  distressed,  Lord  let  Africa  be  blest! 
Break  the  spell  that  binds  her  eyes.  Bid  her  from  the  dust  arise, 
Most  degraded  of  our  race,  Broken  by  oppression's  mece-, 

Though  her  skies  are  blue  and  calm,  Lo.  the  weeps  beneath  her 

Lord,  from  Immemorial  time,  Darkness,  superstition,  crime, 
lOruel  as  the  yawning  grave]  Sway  their  sceptre  o'er  the  slavel 
0  Jehovah  plead  her  cause  I  Pluck  her  from  oppression's  jaws; 
On  her  sevenfold  moral  night,  Pour  a  flood  of  golden  light! 
Where  the  Niger  silent  rolls;  Where  the  noble  lion  prowls; 
Where  the  traveler  finds  a  tomb,  Bid  the  "  rose  of  Eden  "  bloom. 
Hear,  0  hear,  their  fetters  plead!  Pity,  Lord,  their  wounds  that 

bleed. 
Tools  of  tyranny  and  lust,  low  and  abject  as  the  dust; 


k  qod  ot  mm  a. 


Pluck  them  from  oppression's  den.  Raise  them  to  the  rank  of  men. 
Let  the  Negro's  silentgroan,  Audience  gain  at  Heaven's  throne. 
Are  they,  Saviour,  less  thy  care.  Who  In  Jet  thine  Image  bear! 
Dost  thou  deem  it,  Lord  a  sin  That  they  wear  a  table  skin  T 
Will  thy  mercy  man  reject,  For  his  color,  nation,  sect! 
Tyrants  may  set  up  the  plea,  Far  be  this,  0  Lord,  from  theel 
Full  si  ocean,  free  as  light,  Loving  thou  to  black  and  white. 
Bid  this  daughter  of  the  line,  Dry her  tears,  arise  and  shine; 
Stretch  to  God  her  wither'd  hand.  Taste  the    ove  redemption 

planned; 
Through  her  darkness,  Holy  Dove,  Wide  diffuse  thy  creed  of 

Tovel 
Pour  thy  jubilee  around,  Make  her  deserts  holy  ground ; 
Truth  In  purity  make  known.  Dash  the  Koran  from  its  throne; 
Banish  every  devil  rite,  Wath  thy  Ethiopia  white! 


Leadeb.— What  can  be  said  of  the  great  mission  fields  of 
Asia! 

Reply.— Asia  has  in  It  the  largest  and  most  important  of  all 
the  mission  field*.  The  land  from  whence  the  human  race 
started,  and  where  the  Redeemer  was  born  and  made  his  offer- 
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ing  for  sin,  and  where  the  Gupel  was  first  preached,  greatly 
needs  our  prayers  and  efforts  for  its  redemption. 

Persia  and  Turkey  are  under  the  dominion  of  Mohamme- 
danism. The  people  of  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  81am,  Anam, 
and  Tibet  are  chiefly  Mjhammedaoi,  Brahmans  and  Buddhists; 
ii  China  and  Korea  are  the  Confucianism,  while  In  Japan  are 
Buddhists  and  Shintoists. 

Protestant  missions  are  being  carried  on  in  these  countries,  but 
in  a  population  of  between  700  and  BOO  millions,  less  than  one 
million  have  b sen  rescued  from  their  heathenism  and  brought  into 
the  Protestant  Church. 

Again  may  we  pray  with  Joshua  Harsden: 
Bon  of  Diety  and  man.  On  the  plains  of  Hlndostan, 
Oj  thy  Q  ililee,  look  down,  Woo  has  stolen  Asia's  crownl 

*'-,  where  th -  " 

,  where  i 
gold  I " 

And  the  oracles  of  Heaven,  (Purest  light,  ilivinest  leaven,) 
First  to  man's  benighted  heart.  Lustre,  life,  and  love  impartl 
Asia,  where  the  Lord  was  bornl  St&rof  pure  millennial  moml 
Where  the  Gospel's  early  ray  Open'd  first  the  gates  of  dayt 
Aht  how  changed  from  days  of  old,  All  is  dross  that  once  was 

sold, 
Turkish  bigotry  and  pride  Spread  their  desolation  wide. 
Darkness  hangs  o'er  Salem's  towers,  "  Judah's  Lion,"  pines  and 

cowers: 
Every  harp  on  willows  bung.  Silent  every  Hebrew  tongue. 
In  the  land  Jehovah  gave.  Israel  is  a  timid  slave; 
Mussulmen,  with  iron  rod.  Rule  the  once  beloved  of  Gjd; 
Treat  the  oppressed  Jew  with  scorn.  Vex  his  soul  both  night  and 

Other  regions  of  the  Eist,  Swarm  with  Idols,  altar,  priest ; 
Gods,  by  millions,  have  their  fanes,  Bind  in  lust  and  murder's 

chains; 
Myriads,  O  debasing  thought!  Bow  the  knee  to  Juggernaut! 
Brahma,  Sceva,  Vienna  too,  Rule  the  Oriental  crew; 
Sink  with  superstitions  base  Ninety  millions  of  our  race] 
O  Jehovahl  shall  thy  fold  To  oppression's  sons  be  sold! 
Look,  O  Lamb!  on  Asia  down,  Once  a  Jewel  in  thy  crown, 
L«t  thy  crjss  in  splendor  rise.  O'er  her  starless  gloomy  skies; 
Bid  on  mosque  and  minaret  Every  lurid  crescent  set: 
Every  pagan  fane  o'erthrow,  Or  of  Buddha,  Lama,  Fo, 
Ails  s  miseries  redress,  Save,  illume,  convert,  and  bless! 


Lsadbr.— What  of  the  Islands  of  the  Seas  I 

Riply.-  -Sjoib  of  the  Islands  have  gladly  received  the  Gospel, 
and  have  been  Christianized,  and  la  turn  have  sent  the  Gospel  to 
Others.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  have  done  this.  Madagascar  has 
become  in  name  a  Christian  na'.lon.  Yet  to  day  many  of  the  is- 
lands are  the  abodes  of  superstition  and  cruelty. 


Lamas.— We  will  now  listen  to  an  exercise  by  the  Teacher  and 
five  of  the  scholars  of  the  Infant  Class. 
Tkacsxb.— What  did  Jesus  say  of  little  children  T 
Fint  Child.—"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  for- 
bid them  not,  for  of  such  Is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
TiacKKB.— Are  there  any  children  who  have  not  heard  of  Jesus? 
Aasnd  am. 
There  are  many  little  children.  Who  have  never  heard 
Of  his  love  and  tenderness.  Of  his  holy  Word. 
Tk&chrb,— What  does  Jesus  say  to  you  about  them* 
Third  ChOd, 
"  If  ye  love  me,"  said  the  Master,  "  I  ask  of  you  a  sign: 
Gather  the  little  children.  Go  find  these  lambs  of  mine. 
To  save  their  souls  from  dying,  My  life  I've  freely  given. 
Tours  be  the  task  to  lead  them  Up  to  my  own  bright  heaven. 
Tkacheb.— How  can  you  lead  them  to  Jesus? 

Fourth  Child. 
I  can  tell  to  wicked  boys,  Tell  them  what  is  good  and  true, 
Hake  them  love  the  Sunday  school.  This  a  little  child  can  do. 
Tracts  on  missions  I  can  give.  Send  to  heathen  children  too. 
Teach  them  better  ways  to  live.  This  a  little  child  can  do  J 


Teacobh  —What  will  Jesus  do  for  them  ? 

Fifth  Ohild.— It  is  true  that  "  the  Bon  of  man  is  come  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,"  and  He  promises,  "  Hun  Ihu 
cometh  unto  me,  I  will  In  no  wise  cast  out." 

I.badbr  —  Wo  have  looked  over  the  world  and  seen  what  ■ 
small  part  know  anything  of  the  Way  of  Salvation.  We  hart 
the  Gospel.     What  must  we  do  for  these  who  have  It  not  I 

AU.—yfe  must  give  them  the  Gospel!  We  muit  "Go  or 
Send." 

Lsabbb.  —What  is  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  doing  for 
Missions? 

H:piy.  —  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary  Society  for  the 
year  1885  Just  issued,  gives  the  following  summary  of  its  foreign 
missions:  273  foreign  missionaries,  of  whom  72  are  wives  of  mis. 
aionsrles,  08  belong  to  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
and  16  are  teachers;  809  ordained  and  400  unordained  native 
preachers,  1,378  native  teachers  snd  other  helpers.  Of  the  native 
workers,  881  belong  to  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Socirtj. 
The  Parent  Missionary  Society  expended  for  foreign  missions  for 
the  year  closing  Nov.  I,  188S,  $300,638.63;  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  for  the  year  dosing  Oct  1,  1885,  (162,09103, 
making  a  total  for  foreign  missions  of  $669,780  60. 

The  same  report  gives  the  summary  for  Its  missions  In  the  Uni- 
ted States:  3,508  missionaries;  3,307  assistant  missionaries,  4  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  77  native 
preachers,  teacher*  and  helpers,  8,533  local  preachers,  239,589 
members,  and  80,130  probationers,  The  disbursements  by  the 
Parent  S  iclety  for  Domestic  Missions  for  the  year  closing  Octo- 
ber 81,  1885.  amounted  to  9341,780.39.  The  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  expended  in  money  and  furnished  In  supplies 
over  (40,000  additional 

Leader. --How  many  converts  has  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  gathered  into  its  churches  In  foreign  landsT 

Reply.—  It  reported  the  last  of  1880  that  It  had  86,050  members, 
and  12,625  probationers. 

Leader.— Where  are  the  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  how  many  members  and  workers  has  It  in 

Reply.— H  has  In  Africa,  under  the  superintendency  of  Bishop 
Wo,  Taylor,  a  Conference  in  Liberia,  with  SI  native  ordained 
preachers,  50  other  native  helpers,  9,814  members  and  189  proba- 
tioners; sad  south  of  the  Congo,  chiefly  In  Angola,  15  male  mis 
stonaries  in  six  different  stations. 

In  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic  in  South  America  are 
14  missioosries  (8  being  teachers  and  3  members  of  the  Woman  "> 
Society),  83  preachers,  65  native  teachers  and  helpers,  4S7  mem- 
bers, and  461  probationers. 

In  China  are  4  missions  with  60  missionaries,  (7  are  teacher* 
and  11  belong  to  the  Woman's  Society)  123  preachers,  and  111 
native  teachers  and  helpers,  2,408  members,  and  1,833  proba- 
tioners. 

In  Germany  and  Switzerland  are  3  missionaries.  111  native 
preachers,  38  native  helpers,  10,888  members,  and  3-.670  proba- 
tioners. 

In  Norway  are  3  missionaries,  32  native  preachers,  8,468  mem 
bers,  and  649  probationers. 

In  Sweden  are  69  nitlve  preachers,  3  native  teachers,  9,614 
members,  and  3,183  probationers. 

In  Denmark  are  3  foreign  missionaries,  9  native  preachers,  18 
native  teachers  and  helpers,  907  members,  and  283  probationers. 

In  the  North  India  Conference  are  76  missionaries  (3  are  foreign 
teachers  and  84  belong  to  the  Woman's  Society),  159  preachers, 
853  native  teachers  and  helpers.  2,670  members,  and  3.807  proba- 
tioners.    There  are  also  14  Eurasian  and  European  assistants. 

In  the  South  India  Conference  there  are  38  male  missionaries, 
of  whom  21  are  married,  56  native  preachers,  1,206  members,  and 
503  probationers 
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A    BCECE    IN    CRT  LOW, 


Bishop  Taj  lor,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Africa,  baa  engaged  in  Mission  work  in  man;  different  countries.  Many  rears 
ago  be  mi  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Ceylon.    The  above  picture  is  copied  from  a  photograph  taken  In  Ceylon  and  repreiente  the 
Bishop  accompanied  by  two  natives,  travelling  through  the  country. 


la  Bulgaria  are  13  missionaries  (8  are  teachers  and  1  of  the  Wo- 
man's Society),  6  native  preachers,  11  native  te&chers  and  helpers, 
53  members,  and  41  probationers. 

In  Italy  are  3  missionaries  (1  belonging  to  the  Woman's  Society), 
13  native  preachers,  13  native  workers,  989  members,  and  140 
probationers. 

In  Japan  are  37  missionaries  (11  of  ibe  Woman's  Society),  42 
□stive  preachers,  59  native  teachers  and  helpers,  1,296  members, 
and  3S3  probationers. 

In  Mexico  are  23  missionaries  (1  a  teacher  and  0  of  the  Wo- 
man's Society)  S3  native  preachers,  SI  native  teachers  and  help- 
en,  728  members,  snd  088  probationers. 

In  Korea  are  5  missionaries,  one  of  whom  belongs  to  the  Wo- 
man's Society. 

Progress  has  been  msde  in  every  foreign  mission  and  in  some 
places  a  large  advance  Is  reported.  There  is  much  to  be  done, 
and  we  are  called  upon  for  liberal  contributions,  that  the  present 
work  may  be  eustainid  and  thai  we  may  enter  the  doors  Ibat  are 
constantly  opening. 
Lradkb. — What  are  three  Bible  rules  about  giving! 
Reply.— Io  Proverbs  3  :  27  It  is  said,  "  Withhold  not  good  from 
them  to  whom  it  is  due  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  thine  hand  to 
do  it,"  In  Eccleslastes  11  : 1  we  read,  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters:  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days."  St.  Paul,  in  his 
second  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  chapter  9,  verse  7,  wrote:  "Every 
man  according  as  he  purposcth  in  his  heart,  so  let  him  give;  not 
frodgingly.  or  o!  necessity ;  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 

Latum,— What  reasons  are  there  wby  we  should  be  liberal 
grrers  to  foreign  missions! 

Rapty. — At  the  Chautauqua  Missionary  Institute  the  topic,  "On 
what  grounds  do  we  justify  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  Church  In 
foreign  missionary  work!"  was  presented, snd  thefollowing  replies 
were  given  and  noted : 

1.  Command  of  our  Master.  9.  Ourselves  the  product  of  mis- 
sionary work.  8.  No  extensive  fellowship  with  the  Master  other- 
wise, 4.  Benefit  to  our  country,  converting  those  who  will  emi- 
grate to  this  land.    0.  Humanity's  sake.    S.  Necessity  to  life  of 


home  Church.  7.  "Every  creature"  to  be  bleat.  8.  Test  of  dis- 
cipleship.  9.  Hasten  fulfillment  of  God's  promises.  10.  Most 
ditinUretUd  and  unielJUh  woik.  11.  To  give  civilization.  12. 
Prepare  heathen  for  Heaven.  18.  Counteract  pernicious  exam- 
ple of  people  from  Christian  lands.  14.  The  only  power  to  lift 
degradation  is  this  religion.  15.  To  promote  true  catholicity  at 
home.  10.  To  increase  commerce.  17.  To  promote  scientific 
investigation,  e  g.,  philological,  ethnological,  geographical.  18. 
To  illustrate  love,  large  love.  19.  To  extend  fieedom  snd  tem- 
perance. 20.  The  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  man.  21.  To 
secure  the  blessing  offered  by  the  divine  promise  22.  The  eleva- 
tion of  woman.  28.  To  lessen  human  suffering.  24.  Educa- 
tion. 

Leader.— From  all  portions  of  this  earth  there  is  reaching  us 
the  call  for  the  Gospel,  and  we  will  now  lit  ten  to  a  recitation  on 

The  Great  Famine  Cry. 
Harkt  the  wall  of  heathen  nations;    Lisll  the  cry  comes  back 

again, 
With  its  solemn,  sad  reproaching,  With  its  piteous  refrain: 
"  We  are  dying  fast  of  hunger,  Starving  for  the  Bread  ol  Lift  t 
Baste,  oh,  hasten,  ere  we  perish,  Send  the  messenger  of  lifel 
Send  the  Gospel  fester,  swifter,  Ye  who  dwell  in  Christian  lands; 
Reck  ye  not  we're  dying,  dying,  More  in  number  than  the  saLds! 
Heed  ye  net  Hia  words— your  Master:   '  Go  ye  forth  to  all  the 

Send  the  Got  pel  faster,  faster— Let  its  banner  be  unfurled ! " 
Heed  ye  not  the  tramp  of  nations  Marching  on  to  Day  of  Doom! 
See  them  falling,  dropping  swiftly,  Like  the  leaves  Into  the  tomb. 
Souls  for  whom  Christ  died  are  dying,  While  the  ceaseless  tramp 

goes  by; 
Can  you  shut  your  ears,  O  Christian,  To  their  ceaseless  moan  and 
cry! 

COLLECTION. 
Leadxb.— We  ask  something  from  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  In  the  house.    Give  ens  cent  if  you  cannot  give  more. 
Those  that  can,  let  them  give  one  dollar. 
SINGING. 
"  Brother  for  Christ's  kingdom  sighing, 
Help  a  Utile,  help  a  Huh ." 


(Ml»  M.  A.  Wert.) 
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And,  bars  on  all  Bides  broken, 
Invite  the  pilgrim's  feel. 

And  bark  1  remotest  borders 
Send  out  their  cry  to-day  ; 

"  Obey  your  marching  orders, 
And  hither  haste  away. 

"  Hake  plain  the  great  salvation, 
With  all  its  cheering  light, 

Discipline  every  nation 
That  gropes  in  error's  night. 

"  The  China  walls  must  tumble 
Without  a  pug  of  ruth  ; 

All  Asia's  gods  must  crumble 
Beneath  therays  of  truth. 

"  E'en  Africa,  belated, 

Her  plea  you  must  not  scorn; 
Her  heart  1b  richly  freighted 

With  sighings  for  the  morn. 

"  Where'er  the  tun  is  shining 
On  pagan  shrines  today, 

And  blind  ones  are  repining 
To  know  the  heavenward  way, 

"  There  let '  the  old,  old  story ' 
The  opening  ear  delight. 

And  Hoon  will  blaze  with  glory, 
The  darkest  heathen  night" 


Missionary  Letter  from  China. 

BY  BUY.    M.    L.    TAFT. 

Dam  Cbildrss:  Way  oyer  here  In 
China,  there  are  many  strange  sights.  One 
Bummer  day,  u  we  were  going  along  a 
winding  path,  we  noticed  in  a  field  near 
by,  what  seemed  to  be  a  large  ox,  only 
its  color  was  of  a  brighter  yellow  than  any 
we  had  seen  before.  On  walking  nearer 
and  looking  more  closely  at  it,  we  found 
out  that  this  big  ox  was  made  Of  straw. 
On  oar  way  back,  not  very  long  after,  'this 
straw  ox  was  no  longer  standing  there,  but 
some  black  ashes  marked  the  spot  where  he 
had  stood,  for  these  heathen  Chinese  had 
burned  this  straw  ox,  since  they  believed 
that  it  would  be  turned  into  a  real,  live  ox, 
which  would  work  for  some  ancestor  of 
theirs  in  the  fields  of  the  next  world. 

A  few  Sunday  evenings  since,  as  we 
were  on  our  way  to  church,  on  a  broad, 
dusty  street  of  Peking,  we  be  an)  peculiar, 
weird  music,  sounding  every  moment  near- 
er and  nearer,  until,  all  of  a  sudden,  there 
came  into  view  a  procession  of  persons, 
dressed  in  white,  and  led  by  a  band  of 
musicians,  and  men,  carrying  large  blazing 
torches.  The  night  was  dark.  The  bright 
glare,  the  queer  crowd,  and  doleful  strains 
made  us  stop  to  see  what  all  this  was. 

The  procession  baited  near  where  we 
were  standing.  The  men  fn  white  were 
mourners,  whose  servants  placed  mats  for 
them  on  the  dirt  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
where  they  knelt  down  and  knocked  their 
heads  on  the  ground,  in  worship.  At  the 
came  time,  a  good  sized  cart  and  mule  with 
driver,  as  well  as  houses,  servants,  mala 
and  female,  and  a  chest  of  silver  money— 


pjtin  3>u0t  a  ZMWe. 


1.  Brother  for  Christ's  kingdom  sighing.  Help  a  lit- tie,  help    a  lit- tie; 

2.  Is   thy  cup  made  sad   by    tri-al?  Help  a   lit- tie,  help    a   lit- tie; 

3.  Though  no  wealth  to  thee  is  giv-eu,  Help    a  lit- tie,  help    a   lit- tie; 
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4  Let  us  live  for  one  another, 
Help  a  little,  help  a  little: 
Help  to  lift  each  fallen  brother, 
Help  just  a  little. 
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I  5  Tho'  thy  life  is  pressed  with  t 
Help  a  little,  help  a  little ; 
Bravely  took  tward  Ood'i 
I  Help  just « little. 


all  made  of  paper  with  light  wooden 
framework— were  set  on  fire.  The  flames 
lighted  up  the  strange  throng  and  made 
such  a  roaring,  blazing  bonfire,  as  would 
rejoice  the  heart  of  a  New  York  boy  on 
"  Election  Night" 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  paper  mule,  cart, 
servants  and  money  were  all  turned  into 
smoke  and  ashes.  Boon  the  solemn  proces- 
sion started,  the  doleful  music  began  once 
more,  and  all  was  over.  We  were  left  in 
the  darkness,  as  before.  Picking  our  way 
along,  by  the  light  of  my  lantern,  we  could 
not  help  pitying  these  poor  heathen,  who 
believed  that  these  paper  articles  would,  in 
this  way,  be  turned  Into  genuine  objects,  to 
be  of  use  to  their  departed  ancestors  in  the 
world  beyond  the  grave.     Will  you  not 


pray  that  the  Chinese  may  very  soon  leave 
off  such  vain  ways  as  this,  and  may  learn 
of  Jesus,  so  that  they  may  lay  up  treasure 
In  Heaven  I 
Ptking,  China,  No*.  17,  JS3S. 

Lo  1  'tis  coming,  sound  the  signal, 

Little  Helpers,  o'er,  the  land, 
Till  all  pealing  notes  are  stealing 

From  each  little  mission  band. 
"  We  are  coming,  firm  and  steady, 

Though  our  hands  be  weak  and  era  ill, 
We  are  coming,  all  are  ready 

For  the  Master's  urgent  call. 
"  For,  when  here  on  earth,  He  blessed  ui. 

Bid  us  come  to  Him  In  love: 
So  we'd  early  learn  to  rerve  Him, 

And  we'd  reign  with  Him  above." 
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$1,000,000, 

FOB  HISSIOHS 

For  the  Year  1886. 

■The  work  of  railing  $1,000,000  for 
the  Misfloua*y  Society  goes  bravely  on. 
Unless  all  indications  are  astray,  the  Cburcb 
in  noihsii  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  that 
degree  of  mUaiouary  enthusiasm  which  it 
diw  exhibits.  Tet  to  accomplish  this  re- 
suit  will  require  the  co-operation  of  all— 
the  liberal  gift*  of  the  rich,  the  generous 
donations  of  the  well-to  do,  and  the  dimea 
and  pennies  of  the  poor.  Here  and  there, 
amid  the  general  terror,  indifference  and 
indolence  are  manifested,  A  few  pastors 
in  every  Conference  have  not  caught  the 
dune.  Divers  laymen  are  rich  toward 
themselves  and  toward  the  local  church, 
bnt  not  rich  toward  the  great  cause  of  Mir 
si  >ns.  Many  of  the  poor  think  that  be- 
cause they  cannot  give  much  they  need 
not  give  anything.  Iu  a  cause  like  this  in 
difference  !■  even  more  fatal  than  hostility. 
Hostility  might  incite  Increased  fervor  on 
the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  cause.  In- 
difference  paralyzes.  Hence  let  the  cry 
be,  throughout  our  Zion,  not '  A  ■rake,  and 
put  on  thy  beautiful  garments !'  bat. 
Awake,  and  bring  forth  thy  will i eg  gifts  I 
For  no  robe  so  becomes  the  Church  of 
Ood  at  the  robe  of  genuine  benevolence, 
which  is  the  ■  fine  linen'  called  by  Saint 
Jr-in  'the  righteousness  of  saints.' " 


ItlUisc  Twa  XtlhaSlit  Chirckii  a  Dar. 
BYKIY,  C.  C.  M'CABE.  D.D. 

Some  sharp  critics,  hereabouts,  with 
eje  to  bualnew,  have  found  fault  with  the 
statements  made  in  my  article  in  the  last 
number  of  this  magazine.  They  admit  the 
truth  of  the  dispatch,  but  put  the  truth  of 
the  aODg  in  peril  by  the  following  thoroughly 
hypercritical  process. 

They  deny  me  for  my  dividend  8,391 
chwohes  which  were  left  over  from  the 
number  required  for  one  a  day  for  sixteen 
jisrs.  They  put  Into  my  diviaor  the  260 
Stbbethsof  the  five  years,  and  then  hold 
me  to  my  offer  to  waive  the  right  of  count 
lag  the  now  churches  that  have  replaced 
nld  ones,  and  thus  they  cipher  it  down  to 
<ma  church  and  one-fifth  per  jlay  for  five 
years  and  leave  the  excess  of  over  two 
tliODnand  churches  outside  of  the  calcula- 
tion, end  bo  prove  that  the  song  is  not  true. 

No*  the  thought  of  sn  average  for  all 
these  years  was  in  my  mind  though  not  ex. 
pressed  la  the  circular.  That  is  a  good 
song.  1  want  my  worthy  successor,  Wm. 
L  Spencer  to  sing  It  till  its  glorious  proph- 
ecy of  three  a  day  shall  he  fulfilled. 
Therefore  I  clam  the  privilege  of  restating 


THE  MILLION. 

ii,e  work  of  twen'y  two  yean.      And  here 

it  is. 

Tht  Mtthcditt  ftople  conrucfed  with  the 
Methediet  Eptteepat  Church  haw  built  out 
church  for  all  tht  mtrninff$  of  all  tht  days- - 
itieluding  tftwn  Aundrtd  and  forty  four 
Sabbatht  of  twn'y  tmo  yeart—eounlingfrom 
January  lit,  1864,  to  January  lit,  18t 

And  they  have  also  built  a  new  church 
for  all  the  evenings  of  all  the  days  of  six 
years  and  seventy  seven  days  of  these 
twenty- two  years. 

And  if  the  new  churches  which  have  re- 
placed old  ones  were  counted,  ft  is  the 
opinion  of  thoughtful  men  that  the  song 
"We  are  building  two  a  day"  has  been  true 
for  ten  years  instead  of  Ave  years.  The 
Church  never  saw  such  successful  years  as 
we  have  just  been  passing  through.  Look 
at  these  wonderful  facts  and  rejoice. 

In  twenty-two  years  the  number  of 
churches  has  increised  from  9,430  to  10, 
737;  the  members  from  926,830  to  1,890,898. 

The  missionary  collection  has  gone  from 
$891,000  to  $836,000.  and  the  prospect  is 
very  bright  for  a  "  Million  for  missions." 


■ui  Mlnfoaerj  lectins*  la  New  York  Cllj. 

BY  REV.  THOMAS  B.   BOND, 

Aatbe  outccmenf  aconverjslionon  mis- 
sions in  the  New  York  Preachers' Met  ting, 
two  ma=s  meetings  were  arranged  Tor  and 
held  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  All  the 
churches  In  the  vicinity,  irrespecti 
Conference  lice;,  united. 

The  Aral  gather'ng  was  in  St.  James 
church,  Harlem,  seven  c  hurcbes  being  re- 
presented; the  second  wai  in  Centenary 
church,  Morrtsania,  six  churches  uniting. 

At  the  Harlem  meeting,  beld  January 
26th,  Rev.  Dr.  Curry  presided.  He  briefly 
slated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  after 
congratu'atlngthe  audience  on  the  One  eve- 
iing  and  the  "  Bill  of  Fare,"  and  the  speak- 
ers upon  the  magnificent  congregation,  he 
Introduced  the  senior  mUsionary  secretary, 
Rev.  Dr.  Reid,  who  gave  a  brief  stirring 
address. 

Bishop  Hurst  followed  in  an  address  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  He  prefaced 
his  remarks  by  reading  a  letter  which  be 
called  the  most  remarkible  document  In 
the  history  of  our  missions.  It  was  written 
by  order  of  King  Ludwfgof  Bavaria  and 
sent  I  o  the  represent  ali  ves  of  our  Church  in 
that  land.  It  conferred  upon  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  that  kingdom  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  State  Church, 
except  receiving  State  pay.  It  required 
proper  return*  to  be  made  to  the  State 
authorities  and  commanded  the  teaching 
of  the  catechism  to  the  children  by  the 
Methodist  pastors. 

The  Bishop  then  carried  us  to  far  off  In- 
dia and  graphically  set  forth  the  necessities 
of  that  great  land.  He  stated  there  were 
over  a  thousand  cities,  each  containing 
from  70,000  to  100,000  inhabitants,  where 


a   Christian  missionary  had   never    been 

He  found  a  growing  distrust  of  the  old 
systems  snd  an  increasing  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  thoughtful  natives  that  Christ 
would  eventually  triumph  in  India.  As  a 
case  in  point, hi,  said  he  reached  a  little  rail- 
way station  In  Bouth  India  just  as  (he  tiain 
drew  out  at  at  the  other  end,  and  as  there 
was  only  one  train  a  day,  he  bad  to  lay 
over  until  next  day.  On  the  platform  was 
a  fine,  intelligent  looking  Brahmin,  tall 
and  straight  as  an  Afghan,  and  as  power- 
fully built  ss  a  Vermonter. 

They  go'.lnto  conversation,  and  the  Brah- 
min told  the  Bishop  he  was  fully  convinced 
Christianity  was  better  than  his  religion, 
and  that  ere  long  Christ  would  conquer  alt 
India.  "  Well,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  ft  you 
believe  the  religion  of  Jesus  to  be  better 
than  your  own,  why  don't  you  confess  it?" 
"Ah,"  was  the  reply,  "1  am  not  ready  for 
it.  It  would  mean  the  loss  of  everything. 
My  wife  would  leave  me,  my  child- 
ren be  taken  from  me,  my  friends 
would  all  forsake  me,  and  though  I  might 
make  new  friends,  they  would  never  be 
like  the  old  ones."  "  But  would  not  your 
wife  go  with  you?"  He  shook  Mb  head. 
"  But  did  you  never  have  a  longing  after 
JeruaT"  "  Ohl  yes.  Two  years  ago  our 
little  boy  died  and  our  hearts  wen  so  sad; 
and  the  day  before  he  was  taken  out  to  be 
buried,  I  thought  about  your  Jesus,  and  In 
theevening  weahut  the  blinds  closely  to, 
that  those  in  the  streets  might  not  hear  us, 
and  gathering  round  our  dead,  we  sang  In 
a  low  voice  a  hymn  I  had  heard  the  Chris- 
tians ling: 

"  There  la  a  better  world  they  say, 

O,  so  bright  1 
Where  sin  end  woe  are  done  away, 

O.  so  bright. 
And  music  fills  the  balmy  air, 
And  angels  pure  and  blight  are  there. 
And  harps  of  gold  and  mansions  rolr, 

O,  so  bright. 

No  clouds  e'er  pass  along  Its  iky, 
Happy  land  I 

No  tear-dmn  glistens  in  the  eye, 
Happy  land ! 

They  drink  the  streams  of  living  grace. 

And  gaze  up  in  the  Saviour's  face. 

Whose  brightness  fills  the  holy  place; 
Happy  lanl. 

And  as  we  sang  we  felt  that  Jesus  was 
near  ua  comforting  us."  The  Bishop  im- 
pressively aided,  "lexpect  to  meet  that 
man  at  the  right  hand  of  God." 

In  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  where  Alex- 
ander the  Great  pitched  his  tent. was  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  in  that 
church  two  men  preparing  to  eater  the  re- 
gions beyond,  and  the  Bishop  expected  to 
live  to  see  Afghanistan  numbered  among 
our  mission  appointments. 

Dr.  O  H.  Tiffany  was  the  next  speaker 
and  did  himstlf  and  his  cause  honor.  He 
claimed  that  there  was  no  cause  for  dis- 
couragement,  that  fte  expectation  of  an 
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immediate  triumph  id  unreasonable.     It 
took  4,000  jean  for  God  to  get  ready  to 
•are  the  world,  4,000  jean  to  get  the  world 
ready  to  begin.    Graphically  he  aet  forth 
the  defection)  in  the  early  Church,  35  per 
cent,  of  the  apostles  being  found  wanting 
In  the  hour  of  trial.     He  claimed  we  had 
no  right  to  limit  the  era  of  redemption  even 
by  ages  of  creation. 
"  'Twai  great  to  speak  a  world  from 
naught 
'Twas  greater  to  redeem." 
We  aee  but  part  of  God's  plan.     Tte 
Church  has  to  be  prepared  for  lta  work. 
The  conversion  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  in 
one  day  would  swamp  the  entire  Christian 
Church.      It  could  not  provide  the  books, 
school',  and  buildings  necewary. 

We  do  not  see  the  relation  of  the  parts  to 
each  other.  An  English  woman  is  saving 
her  wages,  to  send  the  Goapel  abroad;  an 
Am  t rlcan  prayer  meeting  prays  for  the  con- 
ver-lon  of  the  heathen;  a  printing  press  in 
India  is  busy  throwing  off  its  sheets;  a 
steam  launch  in  China,  the  "Glad  Tidings," 
Is  hurrying  up  its  rivers,  and  a  man  in  an 
office  iscryingout  A  Millions  for  Missions 
Bach  have  the  same  object  in  view. 

A  metal  worker  is  busy  miking  tubes; 
a  chem'at  is  mixing  a  grayish  power  In  bis 
laboratory;  a  workman  is  drawing  out  a 
copper  wire;  a  boat  puts  off  from  a  shore; 
a  diver  in  armor  appears ;  he  disappears  over 
the  side  carrying  a  half  inch  drill;  time 
peseta  by,  and  one  day  a  child's  finger 
touches  a  black  button;  there's  a  moment 
of  suspense,  then  s  rumbling,  and  water 
and  rock  fly  a  hundred  feet  high— Flood 
Rock  is  shattered  and  a  channel  opens  for 
ships  to  pass  safely  through.  The  fifteen 
minutes'  delay  at  the  end  seemed  almost  an 
eterni<y  to  the  watchers,  aiid  fear  of  failure 
seemed  uppermost  in  their  minds. 

God  has  no  other  agents  but  men  in  the 
conversion  of  tte  world,  and  we  by  o 
actions  retard  or  hasten  it 

Cbsplaln  McCabe  closed  the  speaking 
his  usual  characteristic  manner,  making  a 
stirring  plea  for  enlarged  liberality. 

At  the  Morrisania  meeting,  held  Jaa.  38, 
the  evening  was  stormy  and  disagreeable, 
but  a  large  congregation  gathered.  Bishop 
Harris  presided  and  made  the  opening  ad 
dress.  He  aald  the  evening  reminded  him 
of  a  missionary  gathering  in  Indianapolis 
thirty  years  ago,  when  Bishop  Janes  and 
Dr.  Durbln  were  the  principal  speakers. 
It  ttormed  all  the  time.  On  the  Sunday 
Bi  hop  Janes  addressed  a  large  Sundsy 
School  gathering. 

He  began  by  saying,  "Children,  what  day 
Ii  this?"  "  The  Lord's  Dsy,"  was  the 
reply.  "But  what  kind  of  a  day  J"  "A 
rainy  day."  "Who  makes  the  rslnT" 
'*  The  Lord."  "Does  the  Lord  ever  make 
any  mistakes  ?"  "No sir."  "Then," said 
the  Bishop,  "it's  a  rainy  Sunday  and  no 


touching  upon  the  work  tn  our  own  land. 
In  the  opinion  of  those  able  to  judge. 

both  meBiiugs  were  a  success  in  every  *»» 
of  the  word ;  and  if  tlmilar  ones  could  only 
be  held  throughout  Church,  the  Chaplain1. 
Million  would  no  loogtr  cause  any  awTiiic;. 
for  It  would  be  only  be  a  drop  befcre  toe 


Bishop  Harris  stated  the  purpose  in  view 
and  introduced  Rev.  N.  G.  Cbeney,  for 
some  time  missionary  in  India,  who  spoke 
for  our  work  in  that  land.  As  a  testi- 
mony to  its  value  he  s'ated  that  one  Sunday, 
without  previous  notice,  he  spoke  to  his 
congregation,  composed  mainly  of  officers 
In  the  British  Civil  Service,  and  their  fam- 
ilies, who  were  staying  in  the  hills  recu- 
perating, telling  tbem  they  knew  the  nature 
work  and  lta  effects  upon  the  natives 
In  their  employ,  and  asking  them  to  show 
their  appreciation  financially,  and  to  bis  sur- 
prise a  plate  collection  of  over  600  rupees 
((300)  was  the  result. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Todd,  who  spent  some  time 
in  China,  gave  an  unusually  interesting  ac 
count  of  that  wonderful  people.  Speaking 
of  its  immense  population,  he  said  you 
might  girdle  the  earth  six  times  with 
Chinamen  touching  erch  other  and  have 
enough  left  to  populate  the  United  States 
five  times  over.  Their  poverty  was  deplor- 
able and  famines  no  unusual  tbing. 

His  description  of  the  three  great  relig- 
ious systems  was  Intensely  Interesting.  He 
claimed  that  spiritualism  originated  In 
China  centuries  ago  and  referred  to  the 
legend  that  the  last  seen  of  Laou  Tee,  IU 
founder,  he  wis  travelling  westward  on  a 
blue  cow. 

The  Chinese  look  upon  Christianity  In 
a  commercial  light.  One  of  them  came  to 
Dr.  Doollttle  and  offered  to  preach  for  him 
for  fifteen  dollars  a  year.  When  the  Doc- 
tor objected,  on  the  ground  that  the  man 
had  not  been  converted,  the  reply 
need  not  trouble  himself  about  that,  for  he 
would  lie  for  blm  just  as  well  as  be  did  for 
hla  former  employer. 

He  spoke  of  their  sharpness  and  cunning 
and  said  that  Bret  Harte'e  picture  of  the 
"  Heathen  Chinee"  was  under,  rather  than 
above  the  mark,  citing  cases  in  point. 
He  claimed  that  unless  the  great  mass  was 
Chrislisnlzed,  fifty  years  hence  the  great 
problem  would  be  not  the  negro  but  the 
Chinese. 

Dr.  Reld  made  the  closing  address,  rap- 
idly glancing  at  our  work  abroad,  defend- 
ing that  in  Protestant  lands,  and  briefly 


■lialoDirj  CsMehksi  •»  Maw. 
Whert  it   Siamt     In  south  esuatern  Asia, 
between  A  nam  and  Burma. 

What  do  the  Biamott  eall  thrtr  e&Wryt 
Huang  Thai,  "the  kingdom  of  the  free." 
meaning  free  from  the  superetUIoroi  of 
the  Brahmins  of  India. 

What  U  US  population?  About  rl*  mil 
lions, 

(V  what  rawf  art  the  ptcpUT  The  Slam 
cm  number  about  two  millions.  Tbty 
form  a  link  between  the  Indo  Europeans 
and  Mongolians.  There  are  alio  two  mil 
lions  Laotians;  one  million  Chinese,  and 
one  million  Malays. 

What  or*  their  induttriat  LerxtJy 
agriculture. 

What  u  the  tints  of  idueationf  A  lim- 
ited education  is  furnished  free  at  the  tem- 
ples, and  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
males  can  read. 

What  it  the  eharaeter  of  the  Stumatf 
They  are  said  to  be  gentle,  timid,  peaceable, 
polite.    A  passive  and  rather  weak  race. 

Do  the  people  uorth'p  a*  elephant?  The 
white  elephant  (whitish  brown  in  color)  a 
held  In  great  boner,  though  not  actually 
worshiped. 

Who  it  the  prettnt  King?  Chulalfm 
Horn  I.,  who  was  torn  In  1853  and  v tend- 
ed the  throne  on  the  death  of  hla  father  in 

Who  firet  engaged  in  mutton  were  in 
Siav.t  Dr.  Earl  Guulaff  of  the  Netbtr 
lands  Missionary-Society  In  1828.  In  1831 
the  American  Board  sent  out  Rev.  David 
Abeel. 

What  Protestant  Ohurckn  have  miition 
aria*  in  Siamt  The  American  Baptist 
Church  and  the  American  Presbyterian 
Church. 

When  did  the  Baptittt  commence  wore  is 
Siamt  In  1886  by  Rev.  Wm.  Dean  D  i>.. 
to  the  Siamese  which  continued  until  1870 
when  it  was  abandoned  and  since  then  it 
has  been  directed  to  the  Chinese. 

Whit  itOf  preient  state  of  ihtBoptutmii- 
tiont  In  188S  tte  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union  reported  two  missionaries, 
five  native  preachers  and  one  hundred 
members. 

When  did  the  VvetbyttHan*  eonwunt* 
miuion  work  in  Siamt  In  1840  they  tent 
out  Rev.  W.  P.  Buell  and  wife. 

What  it  the  prttmt  ttatt  of  the  Pre-by- 
terian  miMirmT  In  188S  there  were  report- 
ed among  the  Siamese  S  ordained  miuioo 
arlrs,  10  lady  missionaries,  a  ordained 
natives,  24  native  helpers  and  885  comma- 
icsnts.  Among  the  Laos,  8  ordained  mis- 
sionaries, 1  physician,  8  lady  missionaries 
and  102  com  muni  can  ts. 

What  it  the  outlook  for  PrvtattanS  *u>- 
riontt  It  is  favorable.  Buddhism  ts  rosing 
ground  and  Christianity  la  steadily  ad- 
vancing. | 
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Mleslonerj   Dialogue  on   the  B07 
Martyr*. 

BI  MPBIB  S.   SMITH. 

Tkachxb.— Belle,  what  have  you  been 
redding  T 

BsDXM, — A  story  about  a  poor  man  who 
was  burned  to  death  because  be  was  a 
Christian.    It  waa  dreadful  t 

Mam.—  I  am  glad  they  don't  burn  and 
kill  people  no*  ftr  being  Christian*. 

Teacbm.— I  beard  of  ihree  Christian 
lid*  who  were  put  to  death  last  year. 

Belli  -Not  in  a  Chilstlan  country  7 

Tracher.— No,  but  In  Central  Africa, 
whi  re  the  missionaries  have  lx  en  teaching 
the  people,  and  acme  of  them  hare  become 
the  followers  of  Jeans. 

Mart  —Couldn't  the  mistEonaries  have 
ist.  d  tteml 

Tuosn.- No;  the  chiefs  bed  accused 
tbe  missionaries  of  making  irouble  in  the 
country.  This  made  the  king  and  people 
10  angry  that  the  missionaries  told  those 
who  came  to  be  taught  to  stay  away  until 
the  trouble  passed.  But  one  of  the  mis- 
liiMuulrs  took  some  of  the  baptized  loys 
down  to  Inks  Nyanza.  Tbe  captain  of  the 
king's  body  guard  came  after  tbem  wjih  a 
band  of  soldiers,  Tbry  were  taken  back, 
and  three  of  them  carried  outside  the  town 
and  burned  to  death. 

Bxlls.— Were  they  not  frightened  and 
ready  to  give  up  everything  that  they 
might  be  saved  f 

Teacher.— They  may  have  been  fright- 
turd  al  Aral,  bat  Jetus  gate  them  strength 
and  courage,  and  they  calmly  atood  and 
sung  a  hymn  while  the  flames  slowly  crept 
up  around  tbem. 

Mast.— What  a  brave,  beautiful  spirit 
they  showed. 

TuAcmsB.— Yes.  and  their  courage  and 
patietcegaTe  others  strength  to  come  and 
confess  that  they  were  Christians,  and 
ready  to  die  too. 
Bills.— Were  any  more  put  to  death  T 
TiACHKK.  No ;  tbe  chiefs  who  were  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  seemed  to  be  satisfied, 
the  king  begged  the  missions ries  to  remain, 
and  told  ihem  ha  was  their  friend.  He  at 
tended  the  lerrlces  on  Sunday ,  while  some 
of  the  men  who  were  sent  to  bring  tbe  lads 
back,  came  to  be  taught  end  were  baptized. 
Thai  these  martyr  boys  did  more  good  by 
then-  death  than  by  their  life. 

A  Little  Africa.  Boy. 

Shall  1  tell  jou  about  a  little  African  boy 
aimed  Diiee  t  His  father  went  out  hunt- 
ing one  day  and  never  came  beck  again. 
Rls  little  sister  died,  and  he  was  all  hie 
mother  bad  to  comfort  her.  One  morning 
Daiee  took  his  pail  r.nrl  went  down  to  the 


AFRICAN  BOY. 

rwr  to  get  some  water  for  his  mother. 
While  he  was  there,  tome  white  men  came 
In  a  boat  and  stole  him  away.  He  cried 
and  ttrugglrd  and  begged  to  go  back  and 
bid  hf s  mothrr  good  bye ;  but  the  cruet  men 
did  not  mind  him.  They  rowed  away  as 
fast  as  they  could,  and  came  to  a  great  pen 
full  of  black  people.  Tblsweaaslavepen. 
Then  D.  zee  knew  he  was  stolen  away  to  be 
■old  for  a  ilave,  and  ft  almost  broke  his 
heart.  Tbe  poor  negroes  were  all  hand- 
cuffed and  carried  to  a  ship  out  at  sea. 
There  they  were  stowed  away  between 
decks  like  so  many  barrels,  with  scarcely 
room  enough  to  move  hand  or  foot,  or  air 
enough  to  breathe,  or  food  enough  to  keep 
Ihem  alive,  and  Dazee  fell  sick. 

One  day,  tbe  negroes  heard  a  great  run- 
ning and  cursing  md  swearing  on  shipboard 
— tbrna  terrible  Kuffleon  deck  as  if  a  fight 
were  going  on.     What  was   the   matter?. 

Of  course,  they  could  not  think  I  nntil 
after  a  while,  the  hatches  were  open  and  a 
voice  spoke  to  them.  The  words  tbey 
could  not  understand;  but  the  kind  tones 
they  ccu!d  not  mistake;  even  a  brute  un- 
derstands that.  Then,  somebody  came 
down  and  knocked  off  their  chains,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  come  on  deck,  where 
they  saw  ■,  friendly  ship  alongside,  and  could 
sniff  the  fresh  air.     How  good  It  felt. 

A  missionary  on  board  saw  little  Dazee, 
and  took  tbe  poor  black  boy  under  his 
charge.  He  washed  him,  laid  him  in  his 
own  clean  bunk,  and  nursed  him  till  he  got 
well.  Tbe  Christian  ship  landed  the 
Degrees  at  a  Christian  town  on  the  coat t  of 
Africa,  and  tbe  kind  missionary  took  Dazee 
into  his  own  family.  He  put  a  nice  clean 
jacket  and  trousers  on  him,  and  sent  him  to 
the  mission  school,  where  be  learned  to  read 
and  write.  Indeed,  Dazee  learned  very 
fast.  He  was  so  glad  to  learn  about  Jesus! 

"  He,  my  Saviour,"  said  Dazee.  The 
Holy  Spirit  showed  him  his  sins,  and  help 
ed  him  to  seek  forgiveness  through  Jesui 
Chi  1st.  "Me  heart  be  happy  much,"  said 
the  little  black  boy. 

But  he  thought  of  his  poor  mother.  "0 
massal  massel''  he,  said  crying,  "my  poor 
mudder  she  no  know  her  Saviour." 

"You  must  pray  for  her,  my  child," 
said  tbe  missionary.  "  Perhaps  it  may 
please  God  to  have  mrrcy  on  her." 

"  Yes,  nuusa,  me  do  pray,  every  day  me 
pray.  She  nurse  me  when  I  baby.  She 
too  kind.  She  cry  very  much  when  she  no 
find  me.  Oh,  my  poor  mudder!"  Many  a 
time  would  he  throw  down  his  shovel  when 
at  work  in  tbe  garden,  fall  upon  his  knees, 
and  pray  for  bis  mother. 

Dazee  lived  there  four  years,  when  a  ship 
came  in  with  more  negroes.  When  Dazee 
beard  the  news,  he  threw  down  his  hoe  snd 
asked  eagerly, 

"Any  woman  among  themf" 

"Yes,  there  is  one,"  was  tbe  answer, 
"and  she  seems  broken  down  with  grief." 

At  'bat,  D«ee  sprang  over  the  fence  like 
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a  panther,  and  flew  to  the  mission  house 
where  they  were.  He  ran  hla  eye  over  the 
group.    It  rested  on  an  old  woman. 

"  No,  no,  not  her,"  he  said,  "old,  too 
old." 

Yet  the  more  he  looked,  the  more  excited 
he  grew.  At  le*t,  he  rushed  forward  and 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  crying  in  his  own 
tongue,  "Mother,  Mother!"  It  waa  indeed 
hla  mother. 

Happy,  happy  Dazee!  He  and  his 
mother  had  a  little  hut  together.  Djzee 
took  away  the  gree-gree  that  bis  mother 
worshipped  and  gave  her  a  Bible,  while  he 
sat  down  and  told  her  the  blesaings  it  con- 
tained. He  knelt  by  her  aide  and  prayed 
every  night  and  morning  ;  and  it  was  his 
greatest  delight  to  talk  to  her  about  the 
great  Ood,  tbe  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
who  so  loved  them  that  he  sent  bis  son  to 
die  on  the  cross  to  save  them  from  their 
sins  and  bring  heaven  to  their  souls. 
-Miuion  Deytpring. 


Hiring  Your  Own  Money, 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Bessie  T  Why  are 
you  so  quiet  t"  asked  Polly  Dodd  of  her 
companion,  a  rosy  cheeked  girl  about  nine 
years  of  age. 

Tbe  girls  were  on  their  way  home  from 
Sunday  school.  Bessie,  unlike  herself,  was 
silent,  and  Polly  was  considerably  puzzled 
as  to  the  reason  of  Ibis. 

"  Are  you  sick,  Bessie  f"  continued 
Polly. 

"No,  Polly,  dear,"  replied  Bessie,  "I 
am  only  thinking  over  what  the  minister 
■aid'.  I  wonder  if  be  meant  that  little 
girls  like  us  should  give  our  own  money  to 
the  missions." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Polly,  hastily;  "he 
meant  old  people,  fathers  and  mothers, 
and—" 

"But,  Pol'y,"  interrupted  Bessie,"  he 
wu  speaking  to  children  this  afternoon." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  her  friend,  reluctantly; 
then  a  new  thought  struck  her,  and  she 
added,  "but  tbe  teachers  were  there,  and 
perhaps  that  was  meant  for  them." 

"I  think  not,  Polly.  He  used  some 
words  that  I  did  not  quite  understand,  tut 
father  will  explain  them  to  me;  you  know 
he  was  there  and  heard  all  the  minister 
said." 

This  application  of  the  minister's  words 
did  not  quite  suit  Polly.  She  preferred 
spending  anything  she  got  on  herself.  Bes- 
sie's father  overtook  the  two  girls  just  as 
Polly  reached  her  home.  After  saying, 
"Don't  bother  your  head  about  giving, 
Bessie;  wslt  till  you  are  older,"  she  wished 
her  good  afternoon,  and  ran  off  home. 

Bessie  took  her  father's  hand,  and  told 
him  of  what  was  troubling  her. 

When  Mr.  North  had  heard  his  little 
daughter's  difficulty,  he  said  to  her, 
kindly,— 

"I  tb'nk  good  retd  has  f 
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little  girl's  heart  thin  afternoon,  and  I  hope 
that  it  may  grow  up  and  bear  fruit,  even  a 
hundredfold.  But  mother  la  waiting  for 
us;  run  In  and  take  your  hat  and  jacket 
off,  and  irben  you  are  ready  we  will  talk 
over  the  sermon. " 

When  Bessie  came  back,  her  father  aaid 
"  Well,  Bessie,  dear,  can  you  tell  mother 
the  text  T" 

"Yea,  father,  it  waa  in  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  ninth  chap- 
ter, and  the  seventh  Terse,  'Not  grudgingly, 
or  of  necessity;  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giTer.'  Mr.  Gibson  said  everybody  should 
give  of  their  money   to  the  Lord,  and  I 
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"  Grudgingly  means  unwillingly,  giving 
what  we  would  rather  keep  to  ourselves. 
Why  do  you  wish,  my  dear,  to  give  to  the 
Lordt" 

"  B-cause  1  love  Him,  and  I  wish  others 
wouH  love  Him  too." 

'•  Then  you  will  be  a  cheerful  giver,  my 
child,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  always  find 
it  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 
But,  my  darling,  you  must  not  only  give 
your  money  to  Jesus:  you  must  try  to  serve 
him  In  other  ways.  Think  how  much  He 
has  done  for  you.  You  should  give  some 
of  your  time  to  work  for  Jesus.  You  may 
speak  some  words  forjeaui,  and  you  might 


pupils  wt  re  to  pass  through  her  rjom  to 
their  beds  on  the  flat  roof,  knowing  tbat 
none  of  tbat  color  could  be  obtained  elte 
wbi  to,  the  teacher  put  six  black  pins  in  her 
cushion,  and  Steppe d  out  till  they  bad  pas- 
sed. As  soon  as  tb'  y  were  gone,  she  found 
tbat  the  pins  hat  gone  too,  and  at  ence 
called  the  girls  back.  Sbe  told  them  what 
she  had  lost,  but  none  of  them  knew  any' 
thing  about  it. 

"  No  one  else  hae  been  there,"  said  the 
teacher;  "and  some  of  you  must  know 
about  them." 

Six  pairs  oF  little  hands  were  lifted  up, 
they  said : 


wanted  to  know  if  he  meant  that  children 
should  give,  or  only  big  people." 

"  Little  folks  cannot  give  much,  my 
child,  but  when  they  love  Jesus,  they  will 
give  what  they  can  to  send  the  good  news 
to  little  ones  who  have  never  heard  tbat 
Jeaua  died  for  them." 

"  I  wish  I  had  heard  that  before,"  said 
Beanie,  "because  I  have  never  given  my 
own  money  to  Jesus.  I  have  always  put 
your  money,  not  my  own,  into  the  plate 
and  the  missionary  box  " 

"Yes,  that's  quite  true,  Beasie,"  paid 
Mr.  North. 

"But,  father,  deer!  I  love  Jesus,  and  I 
must  give  Him  some  of  my  very  owu 
money,  mayn't  I  f ' 

"Yes,  darling,  and  I  will  give  you  a 
little  box  into  which  you  can  put  whatever 
yon  give  to  Jesus,  anl  I  will  print  on  it. 
For  thb  Lord." 

Bessie  was  ( Blighted  at  her  father's  pro- 
posal, but  she  still  wanted  tome  more 
help. 

"But,  father,"  continued  ahe,  "Mr. 
Gibson  said,  all  who  gave  grudgingly  could 
get  no  blessing.    What  did  be  moan  T" 


sing  for  Jesus,  and  so  comfort  some  weary 
soul.  My  little  daughter  must  be  willing 
not  only  to  give,  but  to  work  and  even  to 
suffer  for  Jesus'  sake." 

Bessie  replied  very  thoughtfully,  "  I  will 
try,  and  I  know  Jeaua  will  help  me,  and 
you  and  mother  will  help  me  too."— Jfas- 
senger  for  Children. 

The  Pin  Lesson  In  Persia, 

The  "  Mission  Djyepring"  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story  about  some  girls  in  Persia : 

When  Miss  Fiske  first  began  to  teach 
the  Persian  girls  she  found  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  correct  their  habits  of  lying  and 
stealing.  Nothing  wai  safe  except  under 
lock  and  key.  She  could  not  keep  a  pin 
on  her  pin-cushion;  little  fingers  took  them 
away  as  often  as  she  put  lb«m  there,  and 
lest  they  might  be  tempted  to  lie,  she  tried 
oot  to  question  them  unless  her  own  eye 
had  seen  the  theft. 

If  the  pins  were  found  with  the  pupils, 
the  answer  was  rtaly  ;  "We  found  them," 
or,  "You  gave  Ibem  to  ua,"  nnd  nothing 
could  be  proved. 

One  summer  evening,  Just  b.fore  the 


"  God  knows  we  have  not  got  them." 

"I  think  God  knows  you  have  got  them," 
answered  the  teacher,  and  ahe  searched 
each  one  carefully,  but  did  not  And  any. 

"  Let  ua  It  o-el  right  down  here,"  she 
said,  at  last,  "and  ask  God  to  show  US  whers 
they  are.  He  may  not  see  best  to  show  us 
now,  but  be  will  do  il  some  time." 

So  they  a'l  kneeled  down,  and  the  testier 
asked  God  to  show  them  if  any  one  wsi 
dishonest  in  the  matter.  Just  as  the;  rose 
from  their  knees,  the  teacher  remembered 
that  she  had  not  examined  their  cloth  caps. 
She  now  proposed  to  examine  them,  and 
one  pair  of  bands  went  right  up  to  a  cap 
Of  course  the  owner  was  searched  first: 
and  there  were  the  six  pins,  so  nicely  hid- 
den in  its  folds  that  nothing  could  be  seen 
but  their  heads. 

This  little  event  did  much  good.  The 
pupils  thought  they  were  found  [n  anawtr 
to  prayer,  and  so  did  their  teacher.  Tbej 
began  to  be  afraid  to  steal  when  they  found 
God  would  know  all  about  it;  and  the  leech- 
er  was  thankful  tbat  answer  to  her  prsyei 
came  eo  quickly.  The  one  wfco  stole  the 
plus  became  a  good  and  useful  woman. 


Fl©Ues  and  Gemmenfeg. 


We  wish  to  see  20  or  more  copies  of  Die 
Mui&narf  World  for  March  introduced 
Into  every  Methodist  Episcjpil  Sunday 
school  In  the  Unlkd  Slates,  that  every 
teacher  and  scholar  may  read  or  hear  what 
iteeya. 

The  Missionary  Exercise  io  this  Msgs- 
i  no  and  Id  the  MistLoimry  World  tor  Kuch, 
i*  called  an  Exercise  for  Easter  Bund  ay 
(April  83).  Borne  schools  may  find  it  more 
convenient  to  use  It  earlier.  It  contains 
nothing  which  will  prevent  lis  being  ap- 
propriate for  use  on  another  Sunday. 

The  Mitslonary  World  for  March  con 
tin*  of  the  eight  page*  In  this  Magazine 
that  commence  with  page  137  and  close 
with  page  13L  It  will  be  seen  that  six  of 
the  pages  consist  of  a  Missionary  Exercise 
for  Eiater  Sunday  on  "The  MiFsIinary 
World."  Do  you  wish  to  circulate  the 
valuable  Information  it  containa  f  Tnen 
•and  $10  for  1  000  copies  to  be  sent  you 
post  paid;  or  91  for  100 copies;  or  25  cents 
for  35  copies;  or  10  cents  for  7  copies. 

We  received  some  electrotypes  labelled 
China.  Without  belngexamlntdcarefully 
they  were  inserted  as  Chinese  pictures  in 
-jut  last  number.  The  picture  on  page  49 
was  "  A  S^ene  in  Japan,"  and  the  girl  on 
page  00  was  "  A  Japanese  Girl." 

The  name  of  Rev.  T.  H.  Worley  snd 
wife  appeared  in  our  last  number  as  wis 
sionariesat  Kluktang,  China.  This  was  a 
mistake,  as  they  have  left  the  mission  and 
returned  to  the  United  Slates.  The  Mis- 
sion has  failed  to  send  the  account  of  its 
annual  meeting,  giving  the  list  of  the  ap- 
pointments and  helpers,  or  if  Bent  they 
have  been  lost  on  the  way,  and  the  Annual 
Report  for  1883  gives  the  list  of  missiona- 
ries and  helpers  as  rep  >rted  over  a  year 
ago. 

The  foreign  missions  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  Church  are  in  Mexico,  South 
America  and  China,  and  are  reported  as 
nourishing,  but  there  have  been  some  dim 
culiif b  respecting  administration  in  them, 
sni  the  President  of  the  Eiud  of  Mis 
fiou  recommends  the  appointment  of  a 
Missionary  BUbop  for  each.  Tbe  General 
Conference  which  meets  in  May,  will 
tinub Jess  witness  an  animated  debate  on 
tie  subject.  We  have  a  Missionary  Bishop 
fur  Africa,  and  though  he  has  been  in  At- 
tics only  a  year,  the  outlook  for  our  mis- 
tions  there  was  never  so  bright. 

Another  suggestion  is  made,  that  the 
Hilhodist  Missions  in  each  for.-ign  coun- 
try, especially  In  Mixlco  and  Chios,  shall 
l*  united  and  sH  spirt  as  an  Independent 
Church,  to  be  aided  by  mission  «y  appro 
prisllona,  bat  to  control  the  distribution 
of  the  funds,  and  the  appointment  of  the 


NOTES. 

We  are  pleased  with  lh«  idea  of  having 
"Toe  Methodist  Church  of  China,"  and 
"The  Methodist  Church  of  India,"  and 
"The  Methodist  Church  of  Mexico." 
Whenever  Methodism  is  strong  and  wise 
enough  in  its  native  workers  to  be  set  apart 
as  independent  churches,  let  this  be  done. 
B  n  we  doubt  whether  that  time  has  ar- 
rived in  Mexico,  or  China,  or  Japtn,  or 
India.  It  would  be  well  to  keep  this  in 
view. 

In  tbe  meantime  let  us  maintain  our 
missions  In  these  countries;  but  has  not 
lb?  time  come  when  there  shall  not  be  two 
or  more  Methodist  Churches  represented  In 
Shanghai,  or  Mexico  City?  Can  thote  not 
be  a  consultation  which  will  rearrange  our 
mission  fields,  and  such  au  understanding 
as  will  prevent  tbe  different  Methodist 
Churches  working  in  the  same  place?  We 
are  satisfied  that  much  more  good  eould 
thus  be  accomplished.  Let  the  body  that 
has  tbe  most  grace  be  the  first  to  propose 
this  to  to  the  other  i. 

"  Open  Doors  "  is  a  amall  pamphlet  pre- 
pared by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Gracey,  showing 
how  widely  the  doors  for  Christian  work 
are  open  In  different  lauds,  and  our  conse- 
quent obligation.  It  contains  much  valu- 
able matter.  Price  15  cents.  Address  the 
author  at  R  (Chester  N.  V. 


The  Brat  American  born  in  Korea,  is 
Alice,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  H.  G.  Ap- 
penzjll.T,  our  missionary  to  Korea. 

Rev.  O.  H.  McOrew  of  the  North  India 
Conference,  who  returned  to  America  list 
fall,  is  supplying  the  pulpit  of  Simpson 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Brooklyn. 

The  Rev.  Levin  Johnson,  who  went  to 
Africa  with  B  shop  Taylor,  has  been  una. 
ble  to  endure  the  African  climate.  He  has 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  is  now 
in  Brooklyn. 

Miss  Dr.  Mary  R.  Myers,  whose  name 
baa  appeared  for  some  time  aa  one  of 
Bishop  Taylor's  missionaries  in  Africa,  has 
married  Rev.  Clarence  L.  Davenport,  and 
they  are  both  located  at  D  jndo. 

Tbe  Rev.  William  Burt,  pastor  DeKslb 
Avenue  church,  Brooklyn,  has  been  trans 
ferred  to  the  Italy  Conference  by  Bishop 
Fobs.  He  will  sail  for  his  new  field  of 
labor  April  8,  on  the  steamer  Britannica. 

R:v.  M.  C.  Hariii,  of  the  Japan  Mis 
sion,  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  Jjpuiese  work  in  Sin  Franci  c  >,  Cal. 
Rev.  Julius  Soper,  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference and  formerly  a  missionary  in  Japan, 
will  take  the  place  of  Brother  Hairis  in 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Wilks  writes  from  An- 
gols.  West  Africa :  "  I  have  a  grand  field 
for  missionary  work  In  Pnn^o  Andongo; 
the  Lord  is  wonderfully  helping  me  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  language.  We  are 
very  happy  in  our  work.    Will  you  please 
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aak  some  of  the  fiieuds  of  tnleiions  to 
send  me  old  Sunday  school  picture  papers 
and  I  af  clusters.  Send  them  by  mail  post 
paid.  Addresa,  Pungo  Andongo,  Angola, 
via  Loanda.  Africa." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  T.  J.  Scott  writes  from 
India:  "Mrj.  Scott  and  I  had  a  delight- 
ful voyage  back  to  India.  Miss  Lauck 
and  Miss  Kyle,  both  from  the  bounds  of 
the  Pittaburg  Conference,  came  with  us, 
and  are  well.  I  am  glad  to  get  back  to 
my  former  work  of  training  stive  preach- 
ers for  this  field.  The  outlook  here  never 
was  half  so  cheering.  Just  before  Con- 
ference one  of  our  native  preachers,  who 
is  working  without  salary,  baptized  fifty- 
two  converts.  Including  entire  families. 
Let  the  Church  pray  for  pentecostal  times 
of  refreshing  in  India  " 

The  Indian  ffscasst  says:  "In  the  North 
India  Methodist  Mission  there  is  a  notable 
native  preacher  named  Andrias,  of  whom 
mention  has  before  be  n  made  in  our 
coluam.  Hi  was  a  Kabir  Panthi  guru 
before  becoming  a  Christian,  and  wears  his 
former  garb,  and  depends  for  his  subsist- 
ence upon  the  people  among  whom  he 
goes.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  good 
man  has  recently  met  with  great  success  In 
his  work.  On  the  27th  ultimo;  he  bap. 
tiled  no  less  than  forty  six  persons  at  a 
place  called  Bilaspur,  in  Rohllkhund,  and 
other  inquirers  were  expecting  to  be  bsp- 
tizedtom.  The  new  converts  are  eagerly 
asking  for  a  Christian  tc'jool  for  their  chil- 
dren." 

Bishop  Taylor  writes  from  England  to 
the  8ovtkw*tt m  Chrii lian  Advocate:  "I 
sail  for  Liberia  Conference,  D.  V.,  on  tbe 
Ptb  of  January,  prox.  I  wish  on  this  trip 
to  found  at  least  one  self  supporting  mis 
sion  station  in  Liberia  on  the  industrial 
school  plan,  in  a  native  tribe  back  of  all 
colonial  settlements,  This  Is  to  be  a 
model,  and  next  year,  or  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, to  multiply  them  Indefinitely.  I  can 
plant  them  very  fast  it  we  can  find  suita- 
ble men  and  their  wives  to  run  them.  I 
prefer  colored  men  for  that  field  if  we  can 
get  the  sort  that  can  teach  the  variety  of 
branches  required  by  such  a  school,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  as  soon  aa  they  can  com- 
mand the  language  essential.  Our  young 
m:nand  women  of  color  who  era  being 
educated  in  America,  would  do  well  by 
and  by  for  a  professorship  in  a  given  de- 
partment of  ordinary  school  work,  but  I 
doubt  If  they  have  the  varied  experience 
In  farming  and  mechanics  aa  well  as  in 
books,  necessary  to  success  in  this  primary 

A  circular  has  been  Issued,  signed  by 
'Asbury  Lowrey.  Prtsident,  Alexander 
McLean,  Corresponding Seertlarf,  RlcharJ 
Grant,  Treaturer,  Andrew  Fowler,  Chaun- 
cey  Schsfter,  and  Tnos.  Chritchlow,"  mak- 
ing the  following  statements  : 
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On  the  30th  of  Match,  1886,  from  15  to 
20  missionaries  will  nil  from  New  York 
for  Africa,  to  reinforce  Blsbrp  Wm.  Toy 
lor'e  consecrated  host  fn  that  fit  Id  on  the 
eel f- supporting  plan.  As  preparatory  and 
qualifying,  a  series  of  spiritual  services 
will  be  h,  Id  la  Central  church.  New  York, 
on  7th  Ave.,  just  south  of  i4tn  street,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Rev.  Asbury  Lowrey, 
Rev.  Alex.McLean,  and  Rev.  Geo.  Hughes, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  pastor,  Rev. 
Bid  well  Lane. 

The  object  of  toe  meeting  will  be  gen- 
eral revival  work,  and  especially  the  con- 
st cration  and  tanctlficatlos  of  the  mission- 
axiee  and  of  all  who  may  attend,  and  to 
pray  for  missions  and  the  universal  spread 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

We  cordially  Invite  and  earnestly  request 
all  ministers  and  Christians,  and  all  un- 
savid  persons,  and  all  who  desire  a  better 
exgerlence  In  spiritual  things,  and  all  in 
terested  In  mission  work,  to  be  present  and 
participate. 

We  ask  all  our  brethren  and  sisters  in 
New  Tork  and  adjacent  cities  and  charges 
to  suspend  other  engagements  as  far  as 
practicable,  and  come  to  this  Jerusalem 
centre  and  spend  a  week  for  the  descent 
of  the  tongues  of  fire  and  the  enduement 
of  power.  We  shall  be  much  obliged  il 
our  beloved  pastors  will  read  this  notice  in 
their  several  pulpits,  and  Invite  their  mem 
bera  to  concentrate  for  a  week  at  the  Cen- 
tra) church,  where  they  will  be  most  heart 
ily  welcomed  by  the  membership  aud  pas 
tor.  Cheap  boarding  at  about  $5psr  week 
can  be  procured  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  church.  Again  we  we  say  "  beloved  V 
come. 


Tha  ElnUa  at  Rondo,  Africa. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Davenport  writes  to  the  Wag 
of  Holiness  from  Dondo,  Africa,  October 
87: 

"When  our  company  left  Loanda  it  was 
expected  by  Bishop  Taylor  that  Mr.  Dav- 
enport and  myself  would  go  the  fait  beet 
of  all  into  the  Interior.  Arrived  at  Dondo 
we  were  joined  In  a  day  or  two  by  the 
Biabop  and  Brother  McLean,  who  had  pre 
ceded  us  about  two  months  in  the  pioneer 
party.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Bishop  to  establish  a  station  at  Dondo  be- 
cause of  its  reputation  for  unheal Ihiner-s. 
But  the  people  of  Dondo,  including  the 
chefe  (judge  or  magistrate)  and  principal 
business  men,  earnestly  requested  him  to 
establish  a  school  there. 

"  The  Bishop  prayerfully  considered  the 
matter  and  concluded  there  were  several 
weighty  reasons  why  there  should  be  a 
elation  there,  Dondo  being  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  on  the  Congo,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  mission 
there  to  receive  future  missionaries  and 
goods,  and  transfer  them  to  Nhangue-in 
pep>,  our  receiving  station. 


AFRICA, 

"  Dondo  has  a  population  of  5,000,  is 
the  second  city  in  size  In  Angola,  being 
next  to  Loanda,  It  la  the  terminus  of 
the  great  caravan  route  into  the  interior, 
and  hundreds  of  carriers  are  seen  here, 
affording  a  grand  opportunity  for  spread- 
ing the  story  of  the  Gospel  when  we  shall 
become  acquainted  with  their  language. 

"The  Africans  are  great  story  tellers; 
and  when  once  they  comrrebend  a  tale 
it  is  repeated  many,  many  tunes. 

"The  Bishop  left  It  with  Mr.  Davenport 
and  myself  to  decide  whether  we  would  re- 
main In  Dondo  or  go  further  into  the  In- 
terior. We  saw  he  would  rather  have  us 
stay;  so  after  considering  the  matter  prayer- 
fully we  concluded  to  stay. 

"The  Lord  has  wonderfully  blessed  us 
here.  We  are  now  on  the  i elf- supporting 
line,  having  a  flourishing  nlgbt  school  of 
13  scholars,  business  men  and  cl>  rks,  and 
a  day  school  of  three  children.  We  teach 
English  almost  entirely.  When  we  shall 
have  become  more  aquainted  with  the 
Portuguese  language  there  is  a  fine  pros- 
pect for  the  day  school. 

"  Pray  for  us  and  for  our  success  In  the 
self  supporting  line,  for  we  fully  believe 
self  support  will  be  demonstrated  all  along 
the  line  of  our  mission  stations,  as  it  bas 
been  abundantly  shown  thus  far  in  Dondo." 


Lstttr  tnm  Dead*,  1  fries. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  Rev,  C.  L.  Davenport,  written  at 
Dondo,  Dec.  27,  1883,  and  addressed  lo  the 
Editor  of  Gospel  in  All  Lauds: 

Dear  Brother :  From  South  Central  Af- 
rica, greeting.  I  desire  to  say  first,  I  am  a 
Methodbt  of  tbeold  stampi  a  Arm  believer 
In  the  doctrines  and  a  partaker  of  the  joys 
of  the  experience  of  Holiness,  as  taught 
by  Wesley. 

Again,  lam  a  firm  believer  In  "self- 
supporting  missions;"  but  does  It  necessa- 
rily follow  that,  because  I  am  engaged  in 
that  work,  I  have  no  belief  in  or  sympathy 
for  mission  work  on  other  lines? 

No,  decidedly  no'..  Tbsre  is  no  man  liv- 
ing who  wishes  our  Missionary  Society 
gTeater  success  th  on  I  do.  Concerning  Its 
work  I  heartily  say,  God  bless  It;  and  I 
earnestly  pray  that  the  "million  formls- 
sions  "  "111  be,  or  has  already  been,  reached. 

As  a  Ministerof  the  Gospel  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  I  take  a  deep  in- 
terest in  all  her  workings. 

I  write  to  give  you  a  few  facts  concern- 
ing our  work  here;  not  an  'fficial  report, 
for  that  I  have  no  auth'  ri'y  to  make,  but 
simply  a  letter  from  one  brother  in  Christ 
to  another. 

As  to  our  parly,  we  left  New  Yoik  Jan 
as,  1885,  a  company  of  over  40  souls. 

One  of  our  company  (B.  C.  McKioley) 
was  left  at  Liverpool  on  account  of  sick 
ness.  Bra.  Norihsm,  Bio.  Willis,  wife  and 
child,  were  stationed  at  Mayumba,  about 
200  miles  north  of  the  equator.    Brother 


Willie,  wife  and  child,  lately  started  for 
home  en  account  of  the  ill  health  of  Bister 
Willis;  but  Brother  Willis,  while  on  the 
way,  wss  taken  with  an  attack  of  farver, 
and  died. 

Sister  Rees,  or  the  Society  of  Felends, 
wkb  taken  tick  on  the  voyage  down  the 
coast,  with  the  revival  of  an  old  oompaaiot, 
and  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  "  St.  tie." 
Brother  Mackey  was  also  obliged  to  return 
home,  by  the  return  of  an  old  complaint. 

Rev.  Roes  Taylor  and  family  returned 
to  America  while  we  were  waiting  at  Lo- 
anda for  marching  orders. 

Dr.  Levi  D.  Johnson,  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  returned  home  to  get  money  and 
workers  to  establish  a  Friends'  Mission  at 
Mossamedes,  £00  miles  south  of  Loanda 

Lately  Rev.  Levin  Johnson,  of  the  Me- 
lange Station,  has  returned,  or  Is  returning 
to  America,  on  account  of  not  being  able 
to  stand  this  climate. 

Charles  L,  Miller  died  while  in  Loanda, 
on  account  of  not  accepting  of  medical  aid 
until  too  late. 

Two  only  have  died  (Brothers  Milter  and 
Willis).  .Twelve  nave  returned  home,  and 
the  remaining  twenty-seven  an  at  the 
front. 

Concerning  the  reports  in  the  London 
papers  1  will  say  this:  they  originated  with 
English  traders,  who  were  not  friendly  to 
mission  work,  as  It  would  stop  a  proper 
tion  of  their  gains  arising  from  Illegitimate 
dealings  with  the  natives,  and  the  life  of 
the  missionaries  was  a  standing  rebuke  to 
them  in  their  private  life.  The  statement 
In  regard  to  our  being  in  a  suffering  condi- 
tion In  Loanda  was  most  untrue.  I  know 
whereof  I  (peak,  aa  I  waa  steward  of  the 
party  while  there,  and  can  say  while  some 
did  suffer,  It  wss  caused  by  over  eating, 
rather  than  by  not  having  enough  to  eat 
Most  of  us  had  a  siege  e.f  scclimatlve  fe 
ver,  but  ibis  waa,  of  course,  no  more  Ihsn 
could  have  been  expected. 

We  occasionally  have  slight  attacks  still, 
owing  in  slmost  every  esse  to  some  indis- 
cretion. We  think  no  more  of  an  attack 
of  fever  here  than  we  did  of  a  cold  at 
home. 

Those  In  the  fluid  are  stationed  as  follows: 

Melange.— S.  J.  Mesd,  wife  and  niece; 
C  W.  Gordon,  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Summers. 

Panjo  Andongo.~toai.  Joseph  Wilks, 
wife  and  daughter.  Henry  Kelly  died  Dec 
35,  1885,  at  4  p.  m„  of  small  pox.  He  wss 
a  colored  boy  from  Liberie 

VhattfueU pepa,— Rev.  A.  E,  Wltheyand 
family,  Wm.  H.  Mead  and  family,  Wm.  P. 
Dodsoo  and  C.  G.  Rudolph. 

Dondo.— Rev.  C.  L.  Davenport,  Mary  R 
Myers  Davenport,  x.  d.,  C.   Murray  Mc- 

St.  Paul  dt  Loand<t.—C  A.  RatcUffe,  H. 
Ohatelaln. 

Mo.min.--F.  B.  Sort  haw. 

In  Dondo,  Loanda  and  Malenge,  we  sis 
fully  on   the  self  supporting  bails,  and  la 
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the  other  Stations  nearly  so.  The  Lold  is 
with  us.  Praise  His  une.  Remember 
m  it  the  Father'*  throne. 

The  mi*atonari:s  may  be  addressed  at 
their  respective  stations  as  sbove,  adding  to 
8t  P-ml  de  Loaoda  the  words.  "Angola 
l*r  ivince,  West  Const  of  Africa,  via  Lis- 
Ikiq;"  toMsmbe,  "  West  Coast  of  Africi 
via  Lisbon  andHsyambs;"  to  Malange, 
Pungo  Andonge,  Nbanguete  pepo.  or  Don- 
do,  "  Angola  Province,  Wert  Coait  of  Afri- 
ca, via  Lisbon  and  St.  Paul  de  Loanda." 


Xluloi  Hole-  fraa  Flslss-I. 

R:v  B.  A.  Carlson  writes  from  Helling 
lore,  Finland,  Jan.  1& 

A  good  revival  began  directly  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week  of  prayer  and  baa  con 
tinned  ever  since.  Several  aouls  have  been 
■nod.  Moil  of  tbeae  have  bean  members 
of  the  WeldenHromian  Society  at  this 
place,  but  had  not  bten  converted  before. 

Our  Society  here  at  Helalngfors  con- 
sists of  nearly  one  hundred  members,  and 
we  have  1M  children  enrolled  as  Sunday 
school  scholars. 

From  the  other  missions  at  Waaa,  Gamla 
Ksrleby,  and  Eriatineatad  I  have  received 
interesting  news.  They  have  been  holding 
protracted  meetings  andthey  have  resulted 
In  much  good. 


Itotei  frta  dimuj. 

Rev.  EL  Nuelsen  writes  from  Bremen, 
Germany,  Jan.  1ft: 

Protracted  meetings  are  being  held  in 
every  mission  field  in  our  Conference,  and 
conversions  are  being  reported.  The  con- 
verts  are  mostly  young  people. 

Notwithstanding  all  persecutions  and 
testing  by  the  clergy  of  the  State  Church, 
sad  also  by  the  Government,  the  work 
fries  on. 

1  wish  very  much  that  the  Church  in 
America  could  be  Informed  by  an  able 
hud  how  much  patience  and  peeeverance 
is  required  to  work  some  of  our  missions 
under  these  embarrseslng  circumstances. 

It  requires  much  heroic  self-denial  to 
work  among  the  country  people  sod  bear 
with  their  prejudices  and  conform  to  their 
way  of  living. 

The  salaries  of  our  missionaries  In  most 
c»se«,  does  not  allow  them  to  have  more 
Ibsn  bread  and  cJIee,  without  butter  for 
their  breakfast,  though  their  labors  would 
teem  to  require  a  more  nourishing  fare. 

From  this  meager  support,  some  of  tbe 
preachers  had  to  bo  cut  off  last  Conference 
from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, an  !  to  enable  us  to  occupy  new  mis- 
ilou  fields  in  Bavaria. 

The  cutting  off  was  done  In  hope  that 
our  appropriations  would  be  enlarged  by 
the  Missionary  Committee  last  November, 
tint  this  was  not  done,  and  we  are  working 
oa  as  well    as  our  circumstances  will  ad- 


S    Letter  fruits    l«rn. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.  Scranton  writes  from 
Seoul,  Korea; 

Korea  Is  certainly  very  friendly  to  for- 
eigners. We  experience  only  the  very 
heartiest  good  will  from  them  all.  The 
poorest,  and  they  are  in  the  largest  ratio,  will 
steal  from  us  to  warm  themselves,  and  to 
feed  their  hunger,  but  we  do  not  have  any 
apprehension  for  our  safety. 

The  Americans  especially  have  a  very 
warm  place  In  their  hearts.  This  feeling 
is  really  so  strong  with  them  that  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure,  when  asked  from  what 
country  I  came,  tossy  "America." 

About  a  month  ago  the  Koreans  celebra- 
ted their  harvest  festival,  each  man  going 
to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors  and  thanking 
them  for  the  success  of  their  crops  and  en- 
terprises during  the  past  twelve  months. 

When  our  thanksgiving  day  came  I  took 
much  pleasure  to  explaining  to  my  teacher 
that  we  in  the  West  were  not  behind  them 
in  showing  gratitude  for  our  blessings,  and 
we  were  not  only  thankful  for  the  same 
things  for  which  they  gave  thanks,  but  we 
also  thanked  the  Author  of  all,  both  for 
our  ancestors  and  our  temporal  welfare. 

He  seemed  much  Interested  and  volun- 
teered the  information  that  a  little  while 
ago  those  who  "  practiced"  any  other  relig- 
ion than  that  of  Confucius  were  in  the 
gresleit  danger  of  their  lives.  But  he  said 
that  "  now  It  is  a  little  different,"  empha- 
sizing the  tUtU  to  show  that  it  was  not  very 
great.  He  said  that  now  the  Government 
begins  to  be  a  little  more  tolerant. 

Korea  Is  becoming  slowly,  very  slowly 
it  seems  sometimes,  larger- hearted  and 
broader. 

I  told  my  teacher  that  in  America  all 
religions  were  tolerated,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  felt  ashamed  in  my  own  heart  of 
this  universal  tolerance  which  allows  such 
a  blot  as  Utsh  en  Its  proud  name. 

Whenever  there  Is  any  particular  cause 
for  rejoicing,  as  Is  often  the  case  in  the  an- 
sniversary  of  some  psst  event  of  good  for* 
tune,  the  King  appoints  public  examinations 
to  take  place  in  his  presence. 

These  examinations  are  on  the  writingaof 
Confncius,  and  the  aucceesful  ones  obtain 
some  offical  position  of  greater  or  leas  im- 
portance. 

Yesterday,  tbe  King  held  one  of  these 
examinations,  one  among  many  that  have 
been  held  since  even  my  short  stay  in 
Korea  began. 

1  had  great  curiosity  to  see  one  of  these, 
and  learned  that  I  bad  perfect  freedom  to 
do  so.  I  therefore,  with  many  thousands 
of  Koreans,  wended  my  wsy  to  the  pilace 
grounds. 

These  examinations  teem  to  be  great 
events  to  them,  and  you  will  see  many 
Koreans  on  all  the  roads  leading  to  Seoul 
for  several  days  before  tbe  eventful  one, 
with  knapsacks  on  their  backs,  trudging 
away  to  see  if  they  are  to  succeed  at  last. 


And  for  several  days  after  tbe  blasting  of 
their  hopes,  they  will  be  seen  leaving  the 
capital  again,  apparently  as  happy  as  when 
they  entered. 

The  palace  grounds  are  cut  up  by  many 
walls,  dividing  It  into  grounds  of  greater  or 
less  seclusion. 

Toe  part  where  the  examinations  are 
held  Is  in  an  open  field,  no  better  cared 
for  than  some  of  of  our  worst  bay  fields  at 
home. 

Here  1  should  think  1  ssw  at  least  a 
thousand  group*  of  men,  stated  on  straw 
mats  which  they  had  bought  for  the  pur- 
p  >;,  some  under  huge  unbrellas,  and  some 
under  tents,  scribbling  away  in  Chinese 
character  all  they  can  remember  that  Is 
beautiful  in  tbe  writings  of  Confucius, 
which  they  have  read  and  which  beirs  on 
the  theme  their  king  has  given  them. 

At  one  side  of  this  field,  in  sight  of  all 
with  good  eyes  was  "  their  country's  king" 
as  tbey  call  him.  He  was  under  an  im 
mense  awning  which  is  spread  over  s  rais- 
ed platform  of  masonry. 

His  courtiers  were  wslking  about  In  bis 
presence.  In  front  of  the  court  party  was 
s  large  enclosure  of  soldiers.  Into  this  en- 
closure you  would  see  every  moment  or  two 
some  applicant  throwing  his  finished  effort, 
when  it  would  be  picked  up  and  placed 
with  a  heap  of  others,  and  it  is  my  private 
opinion  that  this  pile  of  hastily  manufac- 
tured literature  will  never  be  read. 

I  know  they  say  that  not  long  since  tbe 
aucceesful  o  >mpetltor  was  not  present  st 
the  examination  but  nevertheless  had  his 
success  published  when  he  was  as  far 
away  aa  Shanghai. 

I  did  not  see  the  successful  man  of  yes- 
terday's ordeal,  but  have  aeon  others  who 
bad  succeeded.  For  several  dsys  they  are 
paraded  through  all  the  streets  and  lanes  of 
Seoul,  clad  in  full  court-costume,  mounted 
on  a  fine  Chinese  horse,  and  preceded  by  a 
man  with  the  diploma  in  his  hand,  an  im- 
mense roll  tied  up  in  red. 

This  leader  makes  merry  for  the  fortu- 
nate one,  In  his  progress  through  the 
streets,  and  bis  shouts  are  taken  up  by  a 
large  body  of  attendants  who  follow  after. 

1  wished  to  know  tbe  theme  of  yester- 
day's examination,  and  I  tried  to  translate 
it  this  morning  as  given  me  by  my  Korea 
Teacher.  As  nearly  as  I  can  make  it  out, 
it  is  an  expression  of  a  wish  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  generations  that  are  to  come 
may  pass  their  days  in  peace. 


The  letlodlut  Xluloa  ».glo-T»«i[I  School  at 
SI ■ gaper*. 

Tha  Rev.  W.  F.  OUham,  Missionary  in 
charge,  writes  us  as  follows: 

The  Mew  Year  fete  of  our  new  Anglo- 
Tamil  mission  school  was  a  very  unique 
affair.  About  11  A.  u.  on  Friday,  Jan.  1st, 
the  children,  to  the  number  of  85,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  their  friends,  snd  hi  ail- 
ed by  Brother  Benjsmin  Pillai,  our  cste- 
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chiet  teacher,  marched  Into  the  parsonage. 

Here  a  few  friends  were  gathered  to  re- 
ceive them.  Soobanlal,  a  little  Tamil 
maiden,  stepped  to  the  front  and  in  very 
measured  tones  bade  us  "a  very  happy 
New  Tear." 

The  children  then  ranged  themselves  in 
order,  and  ten  of  them  gathered  around  a 
kind  of  Tamil  Hay  Pole,  around  which 
they  danced  ft  slow  and  stately  minuet,  the 
little  boys  in  their  great  turbans  looking 
pre  tern  at  u  rally  solemn. 

While  they  danced  they  sang  Christian 
lyrics,  accompanied  by  a  violin  and  cym 
bale.  They  were  then  addressed  by  Mr. 
Thomson,  the  Tamil  Interpreter  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Fruit  was  distributed,  and 
the  school  waa  marched  back  to  the  town. 

The.  number  in  attendance  is  45,  and  a 
Government  grant  has  been  applied  for. 
Brother  Benjamin  PlUal  is  a  faithful  work- 
er, and  the  year  promises  welL  What 
we  especially  need  is  Holy  Ghost  power. 

Nirth  lad  la  CsihraaM. 

The  North  India  Conference  met  In 
Lucknow,  January  7  and  continued  in  set- 
sion  six  days.  Rev.  H.  Mansell  waa  elect- 
ed president.  Prom  Tht  Star  of  India  of 
Jan.  IS  we  gather  the  following: 

The  reports  presented  were  full  of  en- 
couragement. The  discussions  were  held 
in  Hindustani  instead  of  English  aa  here- 
tofore, the  Hindustani  preachers  being  in 
the  majority. 

The  Conference  decided  not  lo  accept 
(he  propoeed  change  in  the  Sunday  school 
lessons,  but  to  remain  aa  heretofore  three 
months  behind  America. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  looking  to  the 
sending  of  native  missionaries  to  Nepanl, 
Bhot,  and  to  other  places  more  remote. 

The  Naini  Tal  Boys'  High  School  was 
made  over  to  the  Conference.  It  li  pro 
posed  to  strengthen  the  teaching  staff  and 
to  make  the  school  a  first  class  institution. 

Important  action  was  alao  taken  on  the 
educational  work.  Endowments  are  ur- 
gently needed.  The  Christians  of  America 
have  millions  of  money  which  should  be 
blessing  the  world.  This  foreign  Confer- 
ence needs  authorized  agents  In  America  to 
hunt  up  this  gold.  The  Missionary  Soci- 
ety can  do  but  little  more  than  send  to  the 
field  current  expenses:  endowments  of 
schools  and  colleges  must  be  by  special 
contributions,  and  In  a  way  not  to  disturb 
the  ordinary  missionary  collections.  The 
Conference  appointed  the  following  agents 
to  work  for  Its  institutions  in  the  United 
Statea:  Dr.  Butler  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Scott,  to 
work  for  the  Theological  Seminary  and  for 
the  Centennial  High  School  at  Lucknow; 
Rev.  P.  M.  Buck,  fcr  the  Cawnpore  Me. 
mortal  School;  Rev.  It.  Hosklns,  for  the 
Central  High  School,  Horadabad ;  and  Hiss 
Tboburn,  returning  to  America  on  tick 
leave,  is  to  work  for  a  Woman's  College  in 
Lucknow, 


ISDIA, 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Gill,  statistical  secretary, 
furnished  statistics  later  than  those  which 
appear  in  our  Annual  Report,  a  summary 
of  which  is  given  elsewhere.  The  statistic  s 
gave  2,655  members,  an  increase  of  367; 
3,623  probationers,  an  increase  of  338;  108 
local  preachers,  an  increase  of  It;  420 
schools  of  sll  grades,  an  increase  of  11; 
674  teachers,  an  increase  of  68;  13,787 
scholars,  an  increase  of  1.668;  Sunday- 
schools  518,  an  increase  of  22;  S.  S.  officers 
and  teachers  676,  so  increase  of  30;  10,973 
B.  S.  scholars,  an  increase  of  1,904.  Of  the 
Sunday  school  scholars,  4,336  are  Chris- 
tians; 11,743  non  Christiana  male;  8,894 
non  Christiana  female. 

The  baptisms  In  1880  were  455;  1881— 
688;  1882-905;  1868-1,109;  1884-835; 
1885-1,076. 

The  contributions  from  the  English 
churches  were  8,781  rupees,  an  Increase  of 
7,350;  from  the  native  churches  2,881  ru- 
pees, an  increase  of  499.    • 

On  December  8,  1884,  the  Confer*  ceo 
was  organized  under  the  presidency  of 
Bishop  Thomson.  "Of  the  16  European 
missionaries  whom  Bishop  Thomson  recog- 
nized as  members  of  the  Conference,  two, 
Rev.  C.  W.  Jndd  and  Rev.  J.  D.  Brown, 
have  gone  with  Bishop  T.  to  join  the 
Church  Triumphant;  Dr.  Butler  and  four 
othera  hate  retired  from  the  field ;  no  leas 
than  ten  are  still  in  India,  Dr.  Thoburn  in 
the  South  India  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Park- 
er, Waugh,  Banme,  Hessmore,  Thomas, 
Scott,  Johnson.  Hansell,  and  Enowlea  in 
the  North  India  Conference." 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  we  And 
the  following: 

"Retained,  1.  That  as  a  Conference  and 
as  Christian  workers  in  a  heathen  land  we 
express  our  great  i&tlafacllon  In  hearing  as 
we  have  heard  during  the  pa=t  year  the  In- 
spiring watchword  of  our  Missionary  Sec- 
retaries, 'A  Million  for  Missions,'  which 
waa  sounded  out  In  America  and  in  other 
lands.  The  Inspiration  from  this  well- 
timed  effort  has  been  felt  in  our  midst  and 
our  native  converts  have  responded  more 
liberally  than  ever  before:  in  some  in 
stances  our  Missionary  collections  have 
been  quadrupled.  We  hope  to  hear  that 
the  desired  Million  has  been  secured,  and 
trust  each  y«ar  may  see  an  advance  upon 
this. 

"Revived,  2.  That  as  a  Conference,  having 
already  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from 
our  Senior  Missionary  Secretary,  Dr.  Reiri, 
we  respectfully  request  that  Dr.  McCabe 
favor  us  with  his  presence  at  as  early  a 
date  as  may  be  convenient:  we  are  con- 
vinced that  such  a  visit  would  not  only 
give  us  pleasure  but  would  result  in  great 
good  to  the  entire  Church." 

Rev.  B.  H.  Badley  writes  from  Lucknow, 
Inda  :  Our  native  church  in  Lucknow  is 
one  of  the  st:ongeil  in  the  Mission,    It  has 


been  self-supporting  several  years,  and 
bears  the  palm  In  thii  respect,  ibe  drat  of 
What  is  yet  (o  be  a  long  line  of  self  aor- 
porllng  churches.  It  has  ft  merabe:  ship  of 
about  200,  Including  prol  a  loner*:  of  this 
number  about  one- fourth  are  students  In 
the  Centennial  High  School,  and  Hise  Th.> 
burn's  Girls'  School ;  several  are  employed 
in  the  Mission  as  teachers,  Bible  reader*, 
etc. ;  some  are  in  the  employ  of  the  govern- 
ment, where  higher  salariea  are  paid;  quite 
a  number  are  servants;  very  few  own  the 
houses  they  live  In,  while  quite  a  number 
receive  such  small  salaries  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  they  "make  ends  meet."  The 
■exton  receives  less  than  *2  per  month,  the 
colporteurs  less  than  (4,  Bible  readers  the 
same,  and  so  on.  In  our  collections  or p- 
pers  are  more  numerous  than  silver  coins, 
while  it  often  happens  thst  only  shells  (100 
to  the  cent)  are  given.  This  church  Is  thor- 
oughly organized,  with  stewards,  trustees, 
etc  It  holds  Its  own  quarterly  conference. 
It  pays  its  pastor  (be  Is  blessed  with  half  s 
dczen  children)  33  rupees  per  mouth  (equal 
to  $13)  and  pays  It  month  by  month,  with 
no  deficiency  at  the  close  of  the  year,  lis 
Sunday-school  was  organized  as  a  Mission 
ary  8e  riety  half  a  dozen  years  ago  and  has 
given  a  monthly  offering  for  local  mission- 
ary work  ever  since;  this  year  its  collec- 
tions amounted  to  $16;  in  addition,  it  sends 
about  (10  to  the  Mission  treasurer  at  New 
York  as  part  of  the  regular  missionary  col- 
lection. 
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lowing  account  to  the  missionaries  In  Pek- 
ing from  Taun-hua,  and  it  baa  been  for- 
warded na  for  publication : 

Wednesday,  November,  5,  1688. 

Left  Taun-Hua,  about  eight  o'clock,  in 
company  with  Te  and  Wang  Ch'eng  Pej, 
(two  helpers).  About  ten  li  (8  miles)  from 
Hs!n  Tien  Txu,  we  left  the  main  road  sad 
went  for  a  pass  In  the  hills  to  the  southeast. 
We  sosn  found  that  ours  was  the  first  cart 
that  had  attempted  this  route  siren  the 
summer  rains.  Borne  places  we  aoulii 
scarcely  get  past,  but  without  accident  *e 
reached  Nlang  Tzu  Cbuang,  fifty  tf (about 
16  miles)  from  Tiun  Hua,  at  noon.  There 
was  only  one  inn,  and  that  not  one  of  the 
first  class,  but  we  stopped  for  dinner. 
The  helpers  and  carter  dined  on  pan  cts.it 
and  eggs.  I  had  the  lunch  prepared  for 
me,  and  at  one  o'clrck  we  were  again  on 
the  road.  We  again  changed  our  course, 
and  leaving  Tso  Chin  Wu  lo  our  right,  ■' 
started  a  more  direct  road  for  Ties  Ko 
Chuang.  Just  at  dark,  we  were  in  sigbt 
of  the  village,  where  we  were  to  stay  all 
night 

We  started  across  s  little  stream,  but. 
just  as  we  thought  we  were  across,  the 
mule  floundered  in  the  quicksands  and  fell 


down.  Tbe  cuter  and  helper  jumped  out 
and  followed  ill  rumple.  We  s>on  sue 
weded  In  getting  tbe  mule  up  again,  but 
only  to  get  deeper  In  the  mire,  and  again  to 
fall  down  in  tbe  water.  Hlie  la;  there  a 
long  time,  and  we  Anally  got  bir  or  ber 
feet  again,  but  abe  would  not  pull,  and  the 
ctrt  wheela  were  both  In  the  mire  op  to  the 
bub*  We  walked  a  long  time,  and  then 
Ch'eng  Pel  went  to  Ch'ien  Wu  Zoo  TA't 
where  we  were  going  for  help. 

It  wu  emoting  to  hear  the  remarks  of 
tbe  people,  who  kept  coming  out  in  t quads 
with  lantern*  to  see  ihe  condition  of  affairs. 
Their  advice  waa  taken  in  good  nature,  but 
11  did  not  help  ut  out  of  the  mire.  By  and 
by  a  man  came  with  a  cow.  It  waa  hitch 
td  up,  but  with  so  effect  Then  a  mula 
waa  brought,  but  with  no  better  success. 
Men  went  for  polea  and  ropes.  Then  the 
belpara  and  I  went  on  to  the  house.  About 
*  I  ght  o'clock,  the  cart  came  along.  Every- 
thing had  to  be  unloaded  and  the  cart  lift- 
ed out. 

Our  boat  la  a  man  of  tome  influence  and 
poaitlon  in  the  Tillage,  but  haa  only  a  su- 
perficial internal  in  the  doctilne.  He  pre- 
pared a  dinner  for  ua  all,  of  which  I  par 
took  sparingly,  though  I  enjoyed  the  rice. 
He  haa  a  praaa  for  extracting  the  oil  ont  of 
the  rastor  been,  and  the  hammer  and  mill 
were  going  all  night.  The  belpera  and  I 
alapt  on  one  t'ang.  We  were  strongly 
urged  to  remain  next  day,  but  concluded  it 
beat  to  go  on.  We  got  an  early  ttatt,  but 
the  roads  ware  bad,  and  the  fifty  U  about 
sixty,  ao  It  waa  one  o'clock  before  we 
reached  Ylan,  where  we  stopped  for 
net  to  the  spring,  when  all  the  family  came 
to  Ltn  Qbou.  Our  dinners,  which  were 
alto  our  breakfaata,  conaiated  of  about  the 
aune  aa  yesterday. 

The  rest  of  the  road  waa  much  leas  study 
than  the  roada  formerly  traveled,  but  it 
wu  six  o'clock  when  we  drew  up  at  the 
chapel  and  (he  helper's  houae.  The  little 
room  off  the  chape)  fell  to  my  lot,  where, 
with  a  charcoal  ore.  I  soon  waa  comfort- 
able, and  proceeded  to  get  my  supper. 

We  found  we  were  out  one  day  in  our 
calculation,  for  the  fair  does  not  begin  till 
Saturday.  Be  on  Friday,  having  nothing 
to  do,  Bon  Chiu  Eao  and  I  took  the  don 
keys  and  went  to  the  little  streams,  about 
ten  U  away,  to  see  If  we  could  And  any 
docks.  The  day  waa  very  cold,  and  tbe 
prospect  anything  but  promising,  A  few 
until  duck*  were  aeen  across  the  stream, 
tod  one  of  them  waa  wounded  by  my  shot, 
tmt  we  did  not  get  it.  Then  we  saw  five 
lirge  ducks.  I  waded  across  the  stream  in 
my  rubber  boots,  snd  out  of  tbe  five  got 
tores  at  one  shot.  After  going  farther  up 
the  river  we  returned.  Two  of  the  ducka 
I  gave  to  tbe  helper's  family,  and  one  serv- 
ed for  two  meals  for  myself,  for  Saturday 
ud  Sunday. 

Saturday. 
This  is  the  Drat  day  of  the  fair.   We  hei 
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prayer meetirgi'f  half  an  bcur  before 
opening  tbe  chapel,  and  have  decided  to 
continue  it  each  day.  A  stand  with  books 
was  arranged  on  tbe  verandah,  and  tbe 
doors  from  the  other  rooms  were  taken 
down.  The  chapel  watt  toon  tilled ,  and  the 
preaching  waa  kept  up  till  late  in  the  after 
noon. 

Bunday. 

While  waiting  for  the  helpers,  two  men 
came  in  to  look  at  tbe  books.  One  waa  an 
old  man,  about  78  years  old.  He  was 
bright  and  Intelligent,  tbe  owner  of  one  of 
the  largest  cash  shops  in  the  city,  which 
a  capital  of  80,000  taels,  (about  1100,- 
000).  We  bad  a  long  talk  with  him,  and 
he  took  away  the  "  Evidences  of  Christian 
ity,"  and  the  ' '  Three  Important  Truths." 
He  bad  read  aome  of  our  bsoks.  In  Chi- 
nese literature  he  waa  well  posted.  After 
he  left,  we  had  prayer*,  and  opened  tbe 
chapel,  with  tbe  tame  result  apparently  as 
yesterday,  I  sat  In  the  chapel  for  about 
three  or  four  hours,  beaidee  preaching 
once.  Is  tbe  evening  we  held  servicea  in 
Ch'eng  Pel's  room.  Three  were  baptized, 
two  men  and  the  owner  of  this  property,  a 
widow.  Tbe  two  men  are  teachers,  and 
are  to  go  to  Peking  to  the  Training  School. 
It  has  been  cloudy  all  day,  and  to  night  we 
had  quite  a  rain. 

Monday. 

After  the  rain  of  last  night,  It  Is  quite 
cold  this  morning.  In  conaeqw  nee  of  tbe 
cold,  the  crowds  are  not  ao  great  in  tbe 
chapel,  and  a  good  part  or  the  afternoon  is 
apest  in  free  discussion  with  the  people  in 
the  chapel.  Aa  an  illustration  of  tome  of 
the  Illustrations  of  the  helpers,  I  will  send 
one  or  two. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Ha  told  as  illustrating 
the  importance  of  Improving  the  present 
opportunity,  the  etory  of  a  man  who  had  a 
dream  that  he  had  fallen  down  a  great 
precipice.  Hecaughl  a  vine  In  falling,  and 
while  meditating  upon  hie  condition  and 
escape  from  sudden  destruction,  he  raw 
the  light  above  him.  He  began  to  crawl 
up,  but  being  faint  and  hungry,  he  was  at 
traded  by  the  tempting  fruit  within  reach 
on  either  hand.  While  eating,  he  noticed 
a  movement  In  tbe  vine  and  waa  frightened. 

He  looked  up  at  the  roots  and  saw  two 
mice,  one  white  and  one  black,  gnawing  at 
the  roots.  Still  he  delayed,  eating  the 
fruit,  till  be  forgot  the  a  ice,  and  finally  tbe 
vine  waa  gnawed  In  two,  and  he  was  lost. 
With  this  he  wakened,  and  thought  out 
the  meaning.  The  vine  Is  opportunity,  tbe 
white  mouse  is  day,  the  black  one  night, 
the  fruit  attractions  of  the  world.  By  neg- 
lect, tbe  hope  is  lost 

The  other  was  given  by  Mr.  Te  today. 
These,  and  others,  used  by  the  helpers  are 
all  taken  from  Dr.  Martin's  "Allegories." 

Before  my  topper  was  quite  finished,  two 
inquirers  came  in,  and  the  reat  of  the  even- 
ing was  spent  with  them.  They  are  clerks 
In  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Taman. 
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Tbe  former  has  been  an  inquirer  for  some 
lime.  They  staid  till  after  prayers.  The 
helpers  remained  till  bed  time. 

Tuesday. 

Tbe  cbapel  was  opened  as  usual,  though 
the  morning  was  very  cold.  I  waited  in 
the  chapel  till  four  of  tbe  helpers  had 
preached,  then  1  thought  it  was  my  turn, 
but  was  called  Into  the  room  to  converse 
with  some  inquirers.  One  named  Feng,  a 
brother  of  the  Inn  keeper  at  the  north  gate. 
His  home  U  SO  milea  from  here.  He  is  a 
blacksmith  by  trade,  but  can  read  tome. 
He  seemed  truly  interested,  and  took  away 
several  books.  I  hope  be  may  become  a  ■ 
true  disciple.  There  was  another  young 
man  In  whom  I  waa  much  Interested,  His 
name  la  Cheng  Te  Chuan,  and  be  lives 
about  forty  ii  from  here,  betwet  n  here  and 
Lo-Tlng.  He  Is  evidently  of  a  wealthy 
family,  his  father  and  brother  are  both 
graduates,  and  he  himself  seems  to  be  a 
fair  scholar.  My  earnest  prayer  is  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  lead  him  to  accept  tbe 
Saviour.  I  know  he  will  meet  serious  op- 
position, If  he  comes  out  on  the  tide  of  the 
truth.  He  took  away  a  tract,  promising  to- 
come  again. 

Other  members  and  inquirers  came  In, 
keeping  me  a'l  tbe  afternoon.  In  no  place 
I  have  been,  baa  there  been  ao  much  Inter- 
est manifested  by  so  good  aclaasof  people. 
After  dinner,  the  brothers  Li  from  Hel- 
ping came  in.  They  had  walked  tbe  whole 
100  Ii.  Fortunately  I  had  boiling  water, 
and  a  cup  of  tea  soon  refreshed  them.  My 
room  was  full  all  the  evening,  till  bed- 
time. Owing  to  the  arrival  of  these  two 
members,  Ch'eng  Pei  had  moved  Into  mjr 
tittle  room  for  the  night. 

Wednesday,  12  Nov. 

To  day  1  had  a  good  time  In  preaching. 
At  first,  we  feared  we  should  not  have  much 
of  a  crowd,  but  the  chapel  has  been  full  all 
day.  Some  new  inquirers  came  in.  One 
old  man  61  years  old,  a  teacher  from  Lo- 
Ting.  Hebtsbeen  In  before.  He  will  be 
back  again.  He  took  away  some  books.  Ialto 
saw  the  old  man,  Wang,  who  came  on  Sun- 
day evening,  in  the  audience  yesterday  and 
to-day.  I  hope  the  Holy  Spirit  is  working 
In  his  heart.  I  was  pleased  to  see  Chang 
Te  Chuan  again.  He  heard  three  of  the 
helpers,  then  came  into  my  room  for  a  talk 
and  some  books.  He  certainly  seems  sin- 
cere now,  and  I  trust  he  may  continue  so. 
He  took  away  a  copy  of  the  "  Evidences  of 
Christianity;"  a  catechism,  and  a  copy  of 
Matthew.  He  promised  to  come  in  to 
prayers  this  evening.  According  to  his 
promise  he  came  in  during  the  evening  and 
staid  till  eleven  o'clock,  uniting  with  us  at 
prayers.  Unless  he  meets  very  severe  op- 
position at  home,  I  believe  he  will  become 
a  Christian.  There  were  in  my  room,  dur- 
ing the  evening,  twelve  persons.  A  man 
from  near  Lo  Ting,  who  was  baptized  by 
Mr.  Ross  of  Moukden,  was  with  us  till 
after  prayers. 
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Thursday. 

The  chapel  waj  opened  after  prayers,  and 
1  sat  listening,  first  to  Suig  1,  followed  by 
Ch'eng  Poi,  Te  and  Sun,  then  I  talked  a 
while,  snd  cime  into  the  r  jom  to  see  some 
of  the  inquirers.  Chang  was  in  the  chapel 
again  and  brought  a  young  Friend  with 
him.  There  where  two  inquirers,  who  are 
here  on  some  lawsuit.  They  took  away 
some  books  to  be  read  when  their  present 
troubles  are  OTtr.  More  people  heard  to 
day  than  any  other  day,  but  there  was  less 
r.al  interest  manifested,  though  I  thought 
the  preaching  better  than  usual. 

Friday. 

Just  after  breakfast,  a  man  put  his  taesd 
in  at  the  door,  and  ssked  If  any  of  us  wish- 
ed  to  buy  any  felta  or  felt  stockings.  We 
said  so,  but  he  could  brin  *  them  in,  and 
we  would  look  at  them.  After  a  while,  he 
came  in,  but  we  made  no  purchase.  He  then 
said  he  had  heard  us  preaching  for  some 
days,  and  thought  the  doctrine  good.  We 
found  him  quite  an  earnest  Inquirer.  He 
came  back  in  the  evening,  bringing  acom- 
panion  with  him.  The  crowds  In  the 
chapel  to-day  have  not  been  so  great. 
Wang's  sermon  consisted  mainly  in  the 
« lab  j ration  of  two  seemingly  extempor- 
aneous illustrations  ot  the  Saviour.  The 
first  was  about  a  people  who  had  rebelled 
and  refused  to  pay  their  taxes.  Just  at  the 
Ruler  was  sending  forth  his  armies  to  de 
etroy  them,  his  son  interceded  for  them  and 
by  his  influence  they  were  pardoned. 

The  other,  a  good  man  surrounded  by  ten 
wicked  familes,  whom  he  tried  in  vain  to 
reform,  till  a  time  of  pestilence,  when  by 
hi*  self-denying  labor  for  them,  they  were 
all  won.  Then  he  labored  for  a  wealthy 
family,  but  made  no  Impression,  till  wak- 
ing one  night  to  pray  for  them  beheld  their 
house  on  fire.  H  j  wakened  the  neighbors, 
but  no  one  would  risk  going  up  stairs  to 
waken  the  sleeping  family.  He  then 
went  himself,  but  just  as  the  last  mem- 
ber of  the  family  was  going  down  the 
ladder,  the  floor  fell  in,  and  he  himself  was 
burned  up  with  the  house.  Thus  he  gave 
his  life  for  them.  These  illustrations  were 
well  applied.  Later  In  the  afternoon,  I 
went  with  Wang  to  call  at  the  inn  where 
we  have  usually  stopped.  It  waa  the  first 
time  I  bad  been  out  of  the  court  since 
last  Friday. 

Saturday. 

The  Inn  keeper  returned  our  call  this 
morning.  The  crowd  in  the  chapel  has 
been  greatest  of  any  day,  and  there  were 
quite  a  number  of  inquirers.  I  d 
heard  Te  preach  whh  mora  force,  than 
to-day.  In  the  evening,  the  seller  of  felts 
came  back  with  a  man,  who  Is  a  scholar. 
They  staid   till  late. 

Sunday. 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  to-day  before 

we  were  through  with  services  and  ready 

to  open  the  chapel.  There  were  not  many 

present.     One  man.  who  was  interested 
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yesterday,  came  back.  In  the  evtnins, 
the  felt  dealer  came  back  and  j-'iaedon  pro- 
bjtloa.  I  gave  a  letter  of  Introduction  to 
two  men,  as  candida'ea  for  the  Training 
School.  The  fair  is  breaking  up  to-day. 
Hany  carts  are  already  packed  and  leave  to- 
morrow. We  propose  to  start  for  Chang 
Li.  Mr.  Ha  will  return  to  Tsun  Hun  with 
letters  to  let  Mrs.  Lowry  know  I  will  not 
be  there  till  Saturday. 


American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Brown,  the  veteran 
Baptist  Missionary  In  Japan,  died  at  Yoko- 
hama January  1.  He  went  to  Japan  In 
1B79  From  1882  to  1863  he  was  mission 
ary  in  India. 

Th«  Csage  Mlsslsa. 

The  deputation  from  the  American  Bap 
tist  Missionary  Union,  consisting  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Judson  and  Rev.  A.  Loughridg*  who 
started  for  Africa  to  examine  the  Congo 
Mission,  obtained  such  Information  In  Lon- 
don that  they  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  go  further,  and  on  their  return  have 
made  the  following  recommendations, 
which  will  be  brought  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Union  In  May: 

(1)  That  the  mission  be  handed  back  to 
its  former  managers,  to  be  carried  forward 
according  to  their  views,  or  otherwise  dis- 

(2)  That  a  force  of  three  or  four  thor- 
oughly trained  men  be  found  to  open  an 
American  Baptist  Miasion  to  Africa;  and 
if  men  with  medical  knowledge  cannot  be 
secured,  that  they  be  given  one  or  two 

!eare  at  leail  to  qualify  themselves  in  med  - 
cine,  if  need  be  placing  them  on  mission 
pay  to  enable  them  to  so  pursue  studies. 
When  ready  logo  to  their  work,  if  a  rail- 
way Is  available  around  the  cataracts,  we 
recommend  that  they  be  sent  to  the  Up- 
per Congo,  to  settle  among  some  one  tribe 
and  to  give  them  the  Go i pel  and  the  Word 
of  God  In  their  own  tongue.  Otherwise, 
that  they  go  to  the  next  most  available 
place  outside  of  the  sickly  Lower  Congo 
zone.  In  cither  case,  let  them  follow  the 
general  lines  of  policy  found  so  successful 
in  Aala,  and  blessed  of  God  wherever  tried. 
Rev.  A.  Loughridge  a'so  writes  respect- 
ing the  mission:  "The  work  done  has  as 
yet  yielded  little  fruit.  At  our  last  re- 
ports, no  convert)  had  been  made,  except 
the  two  or  three  lads  who  had  been  taken 
to  England  and  bapiiz.d  there.  No  church 
has  been  organized." 

Netherlands  Missionary  Society. 
In  the  Christian  luUltigtnctr  we  find  the 
following:  The  January  issue  of  the 
Maandbtrieht  of  the  Netherlands'  Mission- 
ary Society  recounts  with  gratitude  the 
success  of  the  effort  made  during  the  past 
year  to  relieve  the  treasury  (which  had  be 
come  so  low  that  some  feared  an  extinc 
tion  of  the  Society)  and  secure  a  perma- 
nent Increase  of  yearly  conlribut'oas.  This 
was  so  marked  as  to  recall  previous  d*ys  of 
trial  since  1>97,  in  all  of  which  was  ful- 
filled the  old  promise,  "  In  the  Mount  of 
the  J.ird  it  shall  be  provided."    The  list 


of  lhems-i»ns  shows  the  following  as  the 
force  at  work : 

Ami  y  ift.— One  missionary. 

Gelib:*  (Hlnahassa).— Two  missionaries, 
with  eleven  assistant  missionaries  and  thir- 
ty four  nit  ve  helpers. 

Java.--F.ve  missionaries,  with  twenty 


This  does  not  seem  much  for  a  Society 
within  eleven  years  of  reaching  its  second 
century.  But  the  difficulties  have  been 
very  many,  owing  chlifly  to  the  fndiffer 
ertce  or  hostilitv  of  the  colonial  officers 
The  Malay  Archipelago  his  yklJed  hsire 
turn  than  almost  any  other  mission  field 
In  the  round  world. 

Reformed  (Dutch)  Cbnreta, 
The  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  writes  an  earnest  appeal  for  in- 
creased contributions  and  presents  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  "The  appropriations  are 
really  no  greater  than  those  of  last  year, 
whereas  the  receipts  have  been  steadily  less 
each  month  of  this  fiscal  year;  the  conte 
quence  is,  the  entire  security  fund  has  been 
pledged  for  loans.  The  payments  during 
the  coming  summer  months  will  (sa  usual) 
very  largely  exoeed  the  receipts.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Board  baa  but  one 
course  before  it, — retrenchment  of  the  most 
ruinous  character." 

Ta*   Arett  ■bales,  ladle. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Conklin  writes  from  Chlttoor, 
India,  December  15: 

Every  step  In  the  higher  education  of  «mi 
preachers  involves  ad  lilt  anal  expense.  Tae 
parents  of  our  boys  cannot  bear  much  of 
this.  With  the  exception  of  our  three 
pastors  and  the  masters  of  our  boarding 
schools,  not  one  of  our  helpers  gets  more 
than  rupees  15,  less  than  t*J,  a  month,  and 
v .  ry  few  even  that.  They  Cannot  do  much 
towards  the  education  of  their  sons  sad 
daughters,  and  the  laity  are  still  less  able. 

Then,  too,  everr  new  village  taken  up 
brings  expense.  If  we  conli  reach  tea 
caste  people  who  are  more  wealthy,  nc 
might  hope  for  self  supporting  churches 
but  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  do  that, 
nor  has  any  mission  to  a  large  extern 
If,  like  the  Roman  Catholics,  we  stmplT 
look  converts  and  did  not  attempt  to  edu 
cate  them,  we  might  get  on  with  much  less 
money. 

But  these  people  are  very  poor  Chris- 
tians, without  being  able  to  read.  They 
cannot  make  much  progress.  Therefore. 
we  always  open  a  school  with  the  church. 
I  bave  been  *'  combining  "  two  villages  un- 
der one  teacher  in  severs)  Instances  the 
pist  year,  but  can  hardly  tell  yt t  how  the 
plan  will  work.  Besides,  my  villages  are 
smaller  and  nearer  together  than  many 
In  other  parts  of  the  field. 

We  o..ght  to  have,  besides,  a  strong 
corps  of  men  constantly  touring  in  the 
"  regions  beyond."  We  claim  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  territory  over  which  we 
cannot  preach,  The  number  of  lnba*dled 
villages  in  thj  North  Arc.it  District  stone 
i,4,4G5,andour  field  extends  also  into  Sooth 
Arcot  and  Cuddapah.  Therefore,  wemust 
face  the  probability,  not  to  say  certainty, 
that  ft. r  years  to  come  the  amount  of  money 
needed  for  our  work.  If  we  are  to  expand 
at  all,  will  increase  and  not  decrease.  I 
think  the  unanimous  conclusion  of  the 
missionaries  ia,  that  unless  the  Cburch  si 
borne  i«  prepared  to  meet  these  Incressss 
the  field  or  the  mlsthnarj  force,  or  both 
should  b.  reduced. 
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Country,  people,  ano  fttltjjtona  of  Jnota. 


The  word  "  India "  is  from  the  Sanskrit  sirnlhu,  ';a 
nver,"  and  refers  particularly  to  the  Indus.  It  has  be- 
come familiar  si  nee  the  British  acquired  the  country  and  is 
now  officially  recognized  in  the  imperial  title  of  the  sover- 
t'gn.  The  name  "  Hindustan"  was  at  one  time  adopted 
by  European  geographers,  meaning  "the  land  of  the 
Hindus."  It  is  more  properly  applied  to  the  upper  basin 
of  the  Ganges  where  Hindi  is  the  spoken  language. 

The  Aryan  race  had  its  earliest  home  in  Central  Asia. 


"  In  southern  Madras  are  the  long-haired  wild-looking 
Pu  liars  who  live  on  jungle  products,  mice  or  any  small 
animals  they  can  catch,  and  worship  demons.  Another 
clan,  the  Mundavars,  shrink  from  contact  with  the  out- 
side world,  and  possess  no  fixed  dwellings,  but  wander 
over  the  hills  with  their  cattle,  sheltering  themselves  un- 
der little  leaf-sheds,  and  seldom  remaining  in  one  spot 
more  than  a  year.  The  thick-lipped  small-bodied 
Kaders  are  a  remnant  of  a  higher  race.     They  file  the 


One  of  the  branches  went  a  short  distance  to  the  west 
and  established  the  Persian  Kingdom.  Another  went 
farther  west  and  became  the  Greek  Nation.  A  third 
vent  on  to  Italy  and  became  the  basis  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Still  others  settled  in  Spain,  and  even  entered 
England.  One  of  the  branches  went  south-east,  entered 
ihe  pesinsula  three  thousand  years  ago  and  became  the 
ruling  race  of  India. 

Some  of  the  descendants  of  the  aborigines  then  found 
in  the  country  still  exist,  but  they  are  generally  rude 
races  that  seem  to  derive  but  little  inspiration  from  con- 
tact with  the  better  races  around  them. 


front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  as  a  marriage  ceremony, 
live  by  the  chase,  and  wield  some  influence  over^the 
ruder  forest  folk.  The  Nairs  of  south-western  India 
still  practice  polyandry,  according  to  which  a  man's 
property  descends  not  to  his  own  but  to  his  sister's 
children." 

"  In  the  Central  Provinces  the  Maris  fly  from  their 
grass-built  huts  on  the  approach  of  a  stranger.  Once  a 
year  a  messenger  comes  to  them  from  the  local  raja  to 
take  their  tribute  of  jungle  products.  He  does  not  enter 
their  hamlets,  but  beats  a  drum  outside,  and  then  hides 
himself.     The  shy  Maris  creep    forth,   place  what  they 
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have  to  give  in  an  appointed  spot,  and  run  back   again 
into  their  retreats." 

"The  Ghonds  in  Central  India  have  made  some  ad- 
vances in  civilization.  They  have  a  legend  that  they 
were  created  at  the  foot  of  Dewalagiri  Peak  in  the  Hima- 
layas. Till  lately  they  buried  their  dead  with  their  feet 
turned  northwards,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  start  again  for 
their  ancient  home  in  the  north." 

"While  the  aboriginal  races  buried  their  dead  under 
rude  stone  monuments,  the  Aryan — alike  in  India,  in 
Greece,  and  in  Italy  made  useof  the  funeral-pile  as  the 
most  solemn  method  of  severing  the  mortal  from  the  im- 
mortal part  of  man.  As  he  derived  his  natural  birth  from 
his  parents,  and  a  partial  regeneration,  or  second  birth, 
from  the  performance  of  his  religious  duties,  so  the  fire, 
by  setting  free  the  soul  from   the  body,  completed  the 

third  or  heav-  ~ 

enly  birth.  His 
friends  stood 
round  the  pyre 
and  command- 
ed his  eye  to 
go  to  the  sun, 
his  breath   to 


the 


nd,    his 


limbs  to  th  e 
earth,     the  : 
water  and  the 
plants  whence  i 
they  had  been  j 
derived.      But 
'  as  for  his  un- 
born  part,  do 
thou     Lord 
(Agni),  quick- 
en it  with  thy 
heat ;    let  thy 
flame  and  thy 
bright  ness 
quicken   it ;  . 
convey   it    to 

the    world    of  mow  of  f 

the   righteous.'      The  doctrine   of  transmigration   was 
then  unknown." 

In  the  earlier  colonies  of  the  Aryan  tribes,  each  father 
was  a  priest  in  his  family,  yet  the  chieftain  called  in 
some  man  especially  learned  in  holy  offerings  to  conduct 
the  great  tribal  sacrifices.  By  degrees  the  number 
of  the  ministrants  in  these  sacrifices  greatly  increased, 
and  there  grew  up  the  extensive  system  of  priesthood  in 
India. 

"As  the  Aryans  moved  eastward  from  the  Indus,  some  of 
the  warriors  were  more  fortunate  than  others,  or  received 
larger  shares  of  the  conquered  lands.  Such  families  had 
not  to  till  the  fields  with  their  own  hands,  but  could 
leave  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  aboriginal  races 
whom  they  subdued.  In  this  way  there  grew  up  a 
class   of   warriors   freed  from  the  labor  of   husbandry. 


who  surrounded   the   chief  or  king,  and  were  always 
ready  for  battle." 

"The  Aryans  then  found  themselves  divided  into  three 
classes — first,  the  priests  or  Brahmans  ;  second  the  war- 
riors and  kings'  companions,  called  in  ancient  times 
Kshattriyas,  at  the  present  day  Rajputs;  third,  the  hus- 
bandmen, or  agricultural  settlers,  who  retained  the  old 
name  of  Vaisyas,  from  the  root  vis,  which  in  the  Vedic 
period  had  included  the  whole  'people/  These  three 
classes  gradually  became  distinct  castes ;  intermarriage 
between  them  ceased,  and  each  kept  more  and  more 
strictly  to  its  hereditary  employment." 

'■  Beneath  them  was  a  fourth  or  servile  class  called 
Sudras,  the  remnants    of   the    vanquished    aboriginal 
tribes,  whose  lives  had  been  spared.     They  were  not  al- 
lowed to  be  present  at  the  great  national  sacrifices,  nor 
at    the    feasts 
which  followed 
them.       They 
could    never 
rise  from  their 
servile    condi- 
tion,   and    to 
them    was  as- 
signed the  se- 
verest  toil    in 
'  the  fields,  and 
all   the    hard 
and  dirty  work 
of  the  village 
community." 

The  different 
classes  have 
been  divided 
and  subdivided 
into  many 
c  a  5 1  e  s ,  and 
these  are  rep- 
resented in  the 
picture  on  page 
147,  showing 
.irs  in  India.  (g   pCr5Qns. 

The  description  of  each  is  the  one  given  by  Prof.  H.  J. 
Bruce  in  the  Missionary  Herald. 

1.  A  Brahmin  eating  his  dinner.  His  turban  and  outer 
garments  are  laid  aside  for  that  purpose.  His  food  con- 
sists of  bread,  rice  and  vegetables.  He  eats  no  animal 
food,  because  it  is  contrary  to  their  scriptures  to  take  life 
of  any  kind.  A  vessel  of  water  stands  by  his  side,  and 
a  drinking- vessel  lies  before  him.  He  is  so  pure  and 
holy  that  if  any  man  of  lower  caste,  or  even  a  European, 
should  pass  by  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  \ii% shadfxe 
fall  upon  his  food,  he  would  immediately  rise,  throw  away 
his  dinner,  bathe  himself  and  perform  other  rites  of  puri- 
fication. The  marks  upon  his  forehead  indicate  the  god 
he  is  accustomed  to  worship. 

2.  A  gardener  cultivating  his  p'ants.  The  Mali,  or 
gardener  caste,  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  ordinary  cul- 
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tivaiur.     Members  of  the  two  castes  will  eat  together  but 
will  not  intermarry. 

3.  A  coachman  in  driving  dress,  belonging  to  the  cul- 
tivator caste. 

4.  A  peon  or  errand-man,  employed  by  officers  to  carry 
letters,  etc.  This  man  is  of  the  Peradashi  caste,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  pe- 
culiar mark  upon 
his  forehead.  His 
caste  is  of  high 
rank. 

5.  A  native 
soldier  or  sepoy. 
Soldiers  are  ta- 
ken from  all 
castes. 

6.  An  ayah  or 
lady's  maid.  She 
is  of  a  peculiar 
class  called  Mad- 
rasee.  The  or- 
■dinary  ayah 
would  invariably 
have  the  end  of 
the  garment,  here 
simply  thrown 
over  the  shoul- 
der, brought  over 
the  head  as  well, 
as  may  be  seen 
in  figure  10. 

7.  A  Mussul- 
man butler  bring- 
ing the  dinner. 

8.  A  Parsee 
gentleman.  The 
Parsees  are  fire- 
worshipers,  and 
originally  came 
from  Persia  to 
escape  the  perse- 
cutions of  the 
Mohammedans. 
They  number 
some  less  than 
one  hundred 
thousand, and  are 
mostly  found  in 
western  India. 

9.  A  Parsee 
servant  bringing 
water. 

10.  A  native  woman  with  two  water  vessels  on  her  head, 
one  above  the  other.  This  well  represents  the  dress  of 
the  women  in  western  India.  The  bracelets  upon  her 
wrists  are  considered  quite  essential  by  all  classes. 

it.  A  dhobi,  or  washerman,  carrying  his  clothes  to 
the  river  to  wash.     The  washing  is  performed  by  beating 


the  garments  upon  a  stone  by  the  river  side. 

12.  A  Mussulman  water-carrier.     The  water-bag  under 
his  arm  is  made  of  the  skin  of  an  animal. 

13.  A  dancing-girl.     Many  of  these  are  attached  to  the 
heathen  temples.     The  god  Khundoba  alone  has  some 

hundred  such  "  wives  "  to  do  his  service. 

14.  A  Hindu 
religious  mendi- 
cant. The  beads 
in  his  hand  are 
for  counting  the 
number  of  times 
he  repeats  the 
names  of  his 
gods.  The  vessel 
at  his  side  is  a 
gourd-shell  for 
receiving  flour. 
His  body  is  be- 
smeared with 
ashes  taken  from 
the  altars  of  the 
gods.  These 
mendicants  are 
worshiped  by  the 
people.  If  the 
people  refuse  to 
give  to  them, they 
pronounce  a 
curse  upon  them, 
which  is  greatly 
feared.  He  is 
called  a  Biragi. 

15.  A  religious 
mendicant  of  an- 
other sect — a 
Gosavi. 

16.  A  sweeper 
or  scavenger. 

17.  A  common 
man  from  the 
jungle,  well  illus- 
trating the  dress 
of  the  poorer 
classes. 

from  the  Wadari 
caste.  These  re- 
semble a  band  or 
camp  of  gypsies, 
living  in  little 
,NDIA-  huts     made    of 

mats.  They  form  their  encampment  in  the  fields 
near  a  village,  and  remain  there  as  long  as  they 
choose,  and  then  remove  to  another  place.  They 
are  rat-eaters,  and  are  very  skillful  in  catching  rats 
and  other  small  animals.  They  are  also  inveterate 
thieves. 
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There  are  in  India  sixty  cities  with  over  50,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  twenty-one  cities  with  over  100,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  five  cities  with  over  a 00, 000  inhabitants. 
These  five  cities  have  a  population  as  follows  :  Calcutta, 
871,504;  Bombay,  773,196;  Madras,  405.848;  Hydera- 
bad, 354,692;  Luctcnow,  261,303. 

Education  throughout  the  whole  of  India  has  made 
great  progress  in  recent  years,  and  a  network  of  schools 
has  been  established  extending  from  the  village  schools 
to  the  highest  colleges.  These  schools  in  1883  numbered 
109,212  with  2,790,783  scholars. 

The  government  of  India  is  vested  in  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  who  was  proclaimed  at  Delhi,  January  r, 
1877,  the  Empress  of  India.    The  executive  authority  in 
India  is  vested  in  a  Governor-General,  commonly  styled 
Viceroy,  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  acting  under  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India.     The  present  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  India  is  the  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
who  was  appointed  October  28, 1884. 

The  last  census  for  India  was 
taken  in  1881.  This  showed  that 
under  direct  British  administration 
the  population  numbered  198,755,993; 
in  the  feudatory  or  Native  States, 
55,150,456,  making  a  total  of  253,- 
906,449. 

The  pure  Aryan  element  is  al- 
most confined  to  the  caste  of  the 
Brahmins  numbering  not  more  than 
ten  millions.  The  leading  languages 
and  dialects,  with  the  numbers  who 
speak  them  art  as  follows:  Hin- 
dustani, 83,497,168;  Bengali,  38,965,- 


428;  Telugu,  17,020,358;  Mahratti,  17,044,634;  Pun- 
jabi, 15,754,793;  Tamil,  13,068,279;  Guzarati,  9,620,688; 
Canarese,  8,337,027;  Ooriya,  6,819,112;  Malayalam, 
4,848,400:  Sindhi,  3,718,961;  Burmese,  2,611,467;  Hindi, 
1,880,777;  Assamese,  1,361,750;  Kol,  1,140,489;  Samhali, 
1,130,509;  Gondi,  1,079,565;  Pushtu  and  Afghani,  915,- 
714;  Karen,  553,848. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Arnold-Forster  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  children  and  women  of  India : 

For  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of  her  life  a  Hindu 
girl  is  allowed  a  good  deal  of  liberty.  She  has  no  les- 
sons to  learn  ;  unless  indeed  her  parents  are  persuaded 
to  send  her  to  the  mission  school. 

Like  English  children  of  the  same  age,  little  Indian 
girls  are  very  fond  of  playing  with  dolls,  and  making 
grand  feasts  for  them,  and  so  much  is  thought  of  these 
playthings  that  it  is  not  an  Unheard  of  thing  for  rich 
parents  to  give  their  children  as  much  as  twenty-five 
pounds  to  waste  upon  a  doll's  wedding. 

When  a  girl  is  seven  or  eigtit  years  old, — the  age 
when  in  England  she  would  be  just  leaving  the  infant 
school, — her  father  gives  her  in  marriage,  it  may  be  to  a 
boy  scarcely  older  than  herself,  it  maybe  lo  an  old  man. 
Until  the  wedding  day.  comes  the  poor  little  bride  has 
never  seen  her  bridegroom's  face,  perhaps  never  even 
heard  his  name. 

All  that  she  clearly  understands  about  it  is,  that  it  is 
a  day  of  great  rejoicings  and  feastings ;  that  she  is  more 
gaily  dressed  than  ever  before  in  her  life  ;  and  that  at 
the  end  of  the  evening  (for  Indian  marriages  are  gen- 
erally at  night,  like  the  marriage  we  read  of  in  the  par- 
able  of  the  ten  virgins)  she  is  parted  from  her  mother 
and  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  carried  away  to  a 
strange  house. 

It  would  clearly  be  impossible  for  a  baby-bride  like 
this  to  keep  house  for  her  husband,  so  the  newly  mar- 
ried couple  go  to  live  with  the  bridegroom's  father  and 
mother.  If  there  are  other  married  sons  they  also  live 
at  home,  and  so  it  often  happens  that  there  are  four  or 
five  families  collected    under  one  roof.    The  manage- 
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Until  a  Hindu  boy  is  old  enough  to  go  to  school  he  is 
constantly  with  his  mother,  and  naturally  he  learns  to 
love  her  far  more  than  his  father.  His  mother  nurses 
him  and  dresses  him  herself,  and  as  he  grows  older  tells 
him  about  the  heathen  gods,  in  whom  she  believes,  and 
teaches  him  all  that  she  knows,  but  alas !  how  little 
that  is. 

Among  the  beauti- 
ful buildings  of  India 
the  Kootub  Minar  is 
noted  as  both  unique 
and  magnificent.  It 
is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  desolate 
site  of  ancient  Delhi, 
about  eleven  miles 
southwest  of  the  mod- 
ern city  of  Delhi. 
"It  is  the  highest 
column  that  the  hand 
of  man  has  reared, 
being  138  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  earth. 
The  base  is  a  polygon 
of  twenty-four  sides, 
altogether  measuring 
127  feet.  The  shaft 
is  of  a  circular  form 
and  tapers  regularly 
from  the  base  to  the 
summit.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  five  stories, 
round  each  of  which 
runs  a  bold  projecting 
balcony.  Up  to  the  . 
third  story  the  Minar 
is  built  of  fine  red 
sandstone.  From  the 
third  balcony  to  the 
fifth  the  building  is 
composed  chiefly  of 
white  Jeypoor  mar- 
ble.  No  man  who 
sees  it  can  mistake  it 
for  a  moment  to  be 
any  other  than  a 
thoroughly  Moham- 
medan bui  Iding — 
Mohammedan  in  de- 
sign, and  Mohammedan  in  its  intents  and  purposes. 
The  object  is  at  once  apparent  to  the  spectators — that  of 
a  Mazinah  for  the  Muezzin  to  call  the  faithful  to 
prayers."  It  has  stood  for  over  six  hundred  years.  To 
day  it  is  deserted,  we  trust  an  emblem  of  the  decay  and 
death  of  the  faith  it  represents. 

The  Taj  Mahal,  which  is  called  the  most  beautiful 
building  in  the  world,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Jumna,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and  beautiful  garden, 


three  miles  from  Agra.  It  is  a  mausoleum,  built  by  the 
great  Mogul,  Shah  Jehan,  over  his  beautiful  empress, 
more" than  two  hundred  years  ago.  "  It  is  asserted  that 
the  whole  of  the  Koran  is  written  upon"" the  building  in 
the  .Arabic  language,  the  letters  being?beautifully  formed 
in  "black  marble  on  the  outside,  and  in  precious  stone* 
within."  It  is  said  to 
_    "ji^z^r:.  -~  have    cost   sixty   mil- 

lions of  dollars  and  to 
have  occupied  20.000 
men  for  22  years  m 
building.  The  name 
means  the  Crown  of 
Palaces,  from  Taj,  a 
crown,  and  Afakal,  a 
palace. 

Dr.  William  Butler 
writes:  "The  Em- 
press Moomtaj,  the 
wife  of  Shah  Jehan. 
was  a  Khadija  in  her 
day,  a  Mohammedan 
devotee,  and  a  bitter 
foe  of  Christianity— 
such  Christianity  J* 
she  knew.  She  took 
care  that  thisan:r.i[<<- 
ity  should  go  with  her 
to  the  grave,  and  even 
be  inserted  on  her 
tomb  ;  and  there  h 
is  to-day,  in  the  Taj, 
amid  the  flowers  and 
inscriptions  on  her 
cenotaph — a  prohibi- 
tion and  a  prayer 
against  Christ's  fol- 
lowers, which  her  race 
has  now  forever  lost 
the  power  to  enforce, 
and  which  God  Al- 
mighty has  taken 
providential  care  shall 
not  only  remain  un- 
answered, but  be  re- 
versed to  the  very  let- 
ter.  The  inscription 
on  the  tomb  trans- 
lated is  as  follows: 
'  Moomtaj-i-  Mahal,  Ranee  Begum,  died  1631,'  and  on  the 
end  of  the  tomb  which  faces  the  entrance,  so  that  ali  may 
see  it  as  they  approach,  are  these  words  :  'Am/defend  us 
from  the  tribe  of  unbeiiei'ers,'  Kafirs  ;  the  word  'Kafirs ' 
being  a  bitter  term  of  contempt  for  Christians  and  all  who 
lack  faith  in  Mohammed  and  the  Koran." 

Upon  her  tomb  is  a  slate  or  tablet  of  marble,  and  the 
snow-white  marble  is  inlaid  with  flowers  most  delicately 
formed  of  the  most  precious  stones. 
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Stanzas  from  the  Lamentations  of  Patti- 
zagiriyah. 

lATnnilatiOB  by  R.  C.  Caldwell  from  ihc  writings  of  a  popular 

When,  ah  when, 
Shalt  ihou,  O  Lord,  bend  as  a  bow,  my  mind; 
And  like  a  string  thereto,  my  senses  bind; 
That  all  the  arrowy  thoughts  within  my  heart 
To  thee  alone,  by  thee  impelled,  may  dart  ? 

When,  ah  when, 
Shall  I  perceive,  after  that  I  have  pored 
O'er  all  the  wisdom  in  all  writings  stored, 
The  truth — that  nothing  is,  save  ihou,  O  Lord  ? 

When,  ah  when, 
Tome,  whose  lips  narcotic  drugs  have  stained, 
Who  have  eat  opium,  and  have  spirits  drained 
With  them,  that  I  may  without  withering  live, 
The  five-fold  sweetness*  of  thy  nectar  give  ? 

When,  ah  when, 
Like  lotus-leaves,  which  o'er  the  water  grow 
Yet  to  the  water  no  adherence  show. 
From  thou  who  my  own  kith  and  kindred  are. 
Shall  I  in  mind  stand  separate  and  far? 

When,  ah  when, 
Will  the  blest  time  of  bliss  attained  arrive 
When  I  annihilate  these  senses  fine, 
Suppress  my  pride,  and  my  tired  being  steep 
Id  that  existence  which  is  sleepless  sleep  ? 

When,  ah  when, 
Cleaving  through  all  this  birth's  illusions  vain 
Shall  I  to  my  last  spiritual  state  attain  ? 


When,  ah  when, 
Burning  the  Shastras,f  deeming  the  VedasJ  four 
Mere  lies,  shall  I  the  Mystery  Explore, 
And  perfect  bliss  attain  for  evermore? 

When,  ah  when. 
Laying  aside,  bound  fast,  the  Shastras'  lore 
Wholly  distrusting,  too,  the  Vedas  four, 
Shall  I  the  Mystery  Know,  and  grieve  no  more? 

When,  ah  when, 
Though  I  the  Vedas  four  may  hoarsely  shout 
The  secrets  of  the  heavens  shall  I  find  out? 

When,  ah  when. 
Shall  this  poor  soul,  within  this  body  set 
Disquieted  like  fish  within  a  net, 
Find  the  true  Priest,  and  offer  as  is  meet 
Perpetual  homage  to  his  sacred  feet? 

When,  ah  when, 
Will  all  my  carnal  lusts  have  utter  end, 
And  I  with  eyelids  dropt,  to  heaven  ascend, 
And  with  God's  being  my  own  being  blend. 

t  Shastras— the  Scriptures, 
t  Vedas.    These  ar 

arranged  by  Vyas 

Alharva. 
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Religions  of  the  People  of  India. 

The  census  of  1881  gave  the  following  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  population  of  India  according  to  religion  : 
Hindus,  187,937,450  ;  Mohammedans,  50,120,585  ;  Ab- 
originals, 6,416,511  ;  Buddhists,  3,418,884;  Sikhs,  1,853,- 
416;  Jains,  1,221,896;  Parsees,  85,397;  Jews,  11,009; 
Christians,  1,862,634  ;  others,  952,029,  a  total  of  253,- 
891,821. 

HINDUS. 

The  Hindus  hold  to  what  is  called  Brahmanism.  This 
is  divided  into  the  philosophical  and  the  popular, 

Philosophical  Brahmanism  is  a  spiritual  Pantheism.  It 
teaches  that  nothing  really  exists  but  the  one  self  existent 
spirit  called  Brahma.  "  Men,  animals,  plants,  stones,  pass 
through  innumerable  existences  and  may  even  rise  to  be 
gods  ;  but  gods,  men,  animals,  plants,  and  every  conceiv- 
able emanation  from  the  Supreme  Soul  aim  at  and  must 
end  by  absorption  into  their  source,  Brahma." 

Philosophical 
Brahmanism  dis- 
claims that  it  teach- 
es idolatry.  It  per- 
mits images  of  gods, 
but  claims  that 
these  are  simply 
manifestations  o  f 
one  universal  Spir- 
it. It  says  :  "Wor- 
ship before  images, 
not  to  images,  is 
practiced  by  us  as 
a  condescension  to 
weak-minded  per- 
sons." Its  most 
important  doctrine 
is  that  of  the  trans- 
migration  of  souls, 

ending    only    with  street  i. 

absorption  of  the  man  into  the  Supreme  Being. 

Popular  Brahmanism  exhibits  itself  in  the  divisions 
into  castes,  and  many  rites  and  ceremonies  born  of  super- 
stition, fostered  by  ignorance  and  that  degrade  and  de- 
base the  worshiper. 

Rev.  Dr.  T.J.  Scott  writes  thus  of  Brahmanism:  "Nature- 
worship  is  the  most  primitive  form  of  the  Hindu  religion. 
Even  now  the  sun  and  moon  and  certain  stars  are  objects 
of  adoration.  Some  rivers  are  held  sacred.  The  powers 
and  objects  of  nature  received  names  as  gods  and  god- 
desses, and  began  to  live,  move  and  have  their  being  amid 
terrestrial  and  celestial  scenes  and  activities.  The  pro- 
cess of  deifying  objects  went  on  until  earth  and  sky 
were  peopled  with  an  innumerable  host.  Sun,  moon 
and  stars,  light,  earth,  air,  rain,  rivers  and  mountains,  had 
their  gods  and  goddesses.  These  gods  and  goddesses 
married  and  intermarried,  and,  as  time  rolled  on,  the 
world  of  Hindu  mythology  developed  into  a  multitude. 
To  this  hour  these  have  their  votaries  among  the 
masses." 


"  Idolatry  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  polytheism.  The 
progress  from  nature-worship  through  polytheism  to 
idolatry  in  its  grossest  form  is  natural  and  easy.  Images 
were  framed,  and  idols,  animate  and  inanimate,  were 
siezed  upon.  Hindus  worship  the  cow,  bull,  elephant, 
lion,  monkey,  dog,  cat,  squirrel,  bird,  fish,  turtle,  snake, 
ant,  etc," 

"  A  very  common  idol  is  simply  a  large  pebble,  or 
river-stone  set  up  and  called  Mahader,  or  the  great  god. 
Many  images  are  cut  from  marble  and  others  from  brass, 
silver,  and  gold.  Pantheism  has  widely  pervaded  Hindu 
thought.  The  doctrine  is  that  God  alone  exists.  He  is 
eternal  and  self -existent,  and  the  universe  is  but  the  man. 
ifestation  of  his  being  and  power.  The  doctrine  of  Fat/ 
is  taught  by  them.  A  common  idea  among  them  is  thai 
all  the  actions  and  events  of  the  present  life  are  the  un- 
avoidable sequence  of  a  preceding  life." 

"  The  doctrine  of  Transmigration  is  universally  held. 
It  follows  logically 
from  the  pantheistic 
idea.  The  soul 
passes  through  re- 
peated births,  in 
which  it  is  rewarded 
or  punished  for 
deeds  of  preceding 
births.  Even  tht 
highest  bliss  of  Par- 
adise is  only  tern- 
porary,  for  the  soui, 
having  exhausted  It* 
stock  of  accumulat- 
ed virtue,  will  enter 
in  some  way  on  its 
weary  round  again." 
"Brahmanism  is  a 
sacrificial  and  rituaJ 
h'jmhav.  system.      Many  ani- 

mals were  offered.  Human  sacrifices  are  mentioned  in  the 
early  literature  of  the  Hindus— the  custom  existed  in  parts 
of  India  till  put  down  by  British  law.  The  system  of  cere- 
monies and  duties  is  a  vast  burden  intolerable  in  exaction. 
"  Asceticism,  as  a  religious  idea,  lies  at  the  root  of 
many  ceremonies  and  customs  of  the  Hindus.  India 
swarms  with  mendicant  orders,  and  millions  who  do  not 
belong  to  any  order  of  these  professional  monks  arc 
haunted  with  the  notion  that  some  kind  of  physical  mor- 
tification and  self-torture  is  needed  to  spiritual  purity  and 
final  salvation.  All  priests  are  supposed  to  be  to  some 
extent  ascetics." 

"  The  fakir  or  religious  beggar  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent characters  of  India.  Many  thousands  of  these  beg- 
gars wander  over  the  country,  or  sit,  grim  and  battered- 
looking,  in  the  jungles,  caves  and  huts.  Starved,  totally 
naked,  gashed  with  knives,  roasted,  tortured  into  a  liv- 
ing mummy  with  ossified  joints,  buried  alive,  and  like 
statements  would  describe  thousands  of  miserable  crea- 
tures voluntarily  sacrificed  to  a  mad  idea." 
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"  Caste,  as  a  religious'phenomenon,  has  become  one  of 
the  most  marked  ideas^of  Brahmanism.  It  is  not  merely 
a  social  system.  The  purpose  of  caste  is  to  stereotype 
society  and  repress^  all  progress  from  lower  to  higher 
grades  of  social  and  industrial  life.  The  rules  of  caste 
forbid  intermarriage,  social  intercourse,  and  change  of 
employment.  Castes  must'not  only  refrain  from  eating 
together,  but  in  many  J  instances  members  of  different 
castes  must  not  touch  each'other.  Asa'rule.an  orthodox 
Hindu  would  see  those  of  another  caste  die  rather  than 
pass  the  bounds  of  caste  to  help  them.  Many  of  the 
lower  castes  seem  entirely  founded  on  the  special  indus- 
try followed,  as  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  oilman,  barber, 

MOHAMMEDANS. 

The  Rev.  Ram  Chandra 
Bose,  of  India,  has  written 
an  essay  on  Mohammedan- 
ism, from  which  we  gather 
the  following  : 

"  Faith,  as  denned  by 
Mohammedans  is  not  mere- 
ly the  belief  of  the  heart, 
but  includes  the  confes. 
bioii  of  the  mouth.  It  is 
of  two  kinds.  Faith  in  the 
grost.  is  merely  a  general 
declaration  of  belief  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Koran  and 
the  Hadis,  or  the  body  of 
Traditions,  which  claim 
equal  homage  with  it.  Faith 
in  detail  is  a  distinctive  be- 
lief in  the  six  articles  of 
faith  :  i.  The  Unity  of 
God.  2.  The  Angels.  3. 
The  Koran.  4.  The  Proph- 
ets. 5.  The  Day  of  Judg- 
ment. 6.  Predestination, 
or  the  decrees  of  God," 

•■  The  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute and  unconditional  pre- 
destination,   brought    into 

bold   relief  in  the   Koran,  brahmin 

tends  to  make  God  the  author  of  sin.  In  the  apportion- 
ing of  punishments  he  seems  to  be  guided  by  caprice 
rather  than  by  a  fixed  inscrutable  principle  of  rectitude." 

"  The  Moslem  must  pray  five  times  in  the  course  of  24 
hours— before  sunrise,  at  midday,  when  the  sun  has  begun 
to  decline  from  the  meridian,  before  sunset,  after  sunset, 
and  when  the  night  has  closed  in.  The  prayer  must  be 
preceded  by  a  series  of  purifications,  such  as  washing  the 
hands,  feet  and  face,  and  be  accompanied  with  a  variety  of 
postures." 

"  The  greatest  defect  of  the  system  is  the  fact  that  its 
followers  are  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  obeying  all 
law.  human  and  divine,  in  their  intercourse  with  infidels. 


War  with  unbelievers,  war,  not  only  in  defense  of  the  faith, 
but  to  insure  its  propagation,  is  enjoined  as  a  solemn  and 
highly  meritorious  duty,  obligatory  on  all  believers  ;  and 
curses  are  denounced  against  those  who  shrink  from  it, 
while  rewards  of  the  highest  order  are  placed  before  those 
by  whom  it  is  vigorously  waged.  And  the  happy  Moslem 
who  dies,  sword  in  hand,  in  defense  or  furtherance  of  the 
true  faith,  is  enrolled  as  a  martyr  in  this  world,  and  re- 
warded with  immediate  entrance  into  paradise  beyond  the 
grave." 

"  Society  in  Mohammedan  countries  is  rotten  to  the 
very  core.  The  faithful  look  behind  toward  a  character 
depraved  by  vicious  indul- 
gences, and  forward  toward 
enjoyments  grossly  sensu- 
ous ;  and  they  most  natural- 
ly strive  to  combine  piety 
with  impiety  and  virtue  with 
vice.  They  take  the  name 
of  God  in  vain  after  ejacu- 
latory  prayers  in  the  midst 
of  sensual  pleasures,  and 
praise  Heaven  for  the  grati  - 
fication  of  the  most  impure 
of  their  passions  and  appe- 
tites." 


Buddhism  was  at  first  a 
system  of  philosophy,  not  a 
religion.  "  It  became  u 
religion  only  because  one 
of  its  representatives  turned 
with  it  to  the  people,  ex- 
pounded it  in  a  popular 
form,  attached  to  it  the 
abolition  of  caste  and  -  of 
other  social  disqualifica- 
tions, and  combined  with 
it  a  pure  and  simple  code 
of  morality."  Buddha,  its 
founder,  died  504  b.  c.  His 
name  was  Gautama,  and  be 
assumed  the  title  of  Bud- 
dha, and  proclaimed  his 
priest.  doctrines  throughout  India, 

"  These  doctrines  are  summarized  as  follows  :  "  Men's 
lots  in  this  life  are  conditioned  and  regulated  by  the  ac- 
tions of  a  previous  existence  ;  no  evil  deed  remains  with- 
out punishment  and  no  good  deed  without  reward.  Fror.i 
this  fate,  which  dominates  the  individual  within  the  circle 
of  transmigration,  he  can  only  escape  by  directing  his  will 
towards  the  one  thought  of  liberation  from  this  circle,  by 
remaining  true  to  this  aim,  and  striving  with  steadfast 
zeal  after  meritorious  action  only  ;  whereby,  finally,  hav- 
ing cast  aside  ail  passions,  which  are  regarded  as  the 
strongest  fetters  in  this  prison  house  of  existence,  he  at 
tains  the  desired  goal  of  complete  emancipation  from  re- 
birth." 
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PARSEES.  j 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Thoburn,  U.D.,  has  written  an  extended 
account  of  the  Parsees,  and  from  it  we  gather  the  follow-  | 
>ng: 

"  The  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  Persia  called  the 
followers  of  Zoroaster,  Guebres.     They  call   themselves  I 
Behendies,  that  is,  followers  of  the  true  faith.     We  gen-  , 
erally  know  them  as  Fire- worshipers,  or  Parsees,  the  lat- 
ter meaning  simply,  people  of  Persia.     Those  in  India 
number  nearly  100,- 

ooo,  and  are  chiefly  ,'j    . 

in  Bombay  and  its  "  ' 

vicinity." 

"  Zoroaster  lived 
about  1,200  years 
before  Christ,  and 
his  religious  teach- 
ings have  been  pre- 
served in  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  the  Persian 
scriptures."  He 
taught  a  much  purer 
theology  than  any 
to  be  found  in  any- 
other  ancient  scrip- 
tures, with  the  sole 
exception  of  our  Bi- 
ble. The  one  con- 
spicuous error  in  the 
Zoroastrian  system, 
and  the  one  for 
which  Zoroaster  has 
been  most  persis- 
tently blamed  by 
Christian  writers,  is 
the  doctrine  for  a 
divine  dualism,  the 
existence  of  two  co- 
eternal  and  co-equal 
duties,  one  good  and 
the  other  evil,  the 
Ormuzd  and  Ahri- 
man  of  the  Persian 
theology."  -T-^ 

"  Many  of  the 
old  religious  usages 
are  still  observed. 
The    sacred    fire 

burns  in  the  temple  ;  the  priest  ministers  at  the  per- 
formance of  religious  solemnities  ;  sacrifices  are  offered 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead  ;  consecrated  bread  and 
wine  are  offered  in  a  kind  of  sacrament,  the  wine  being  a 
remnant  of  the  ancient  worship  of  the  Soma  juice  by  the 
primitive  Aryans  ;  impurities  are  cleansed  by  purifications 
of  various  kinds,  some  of  them  bearing  traces  of  the  an- 
cient faith,  and  others  being  of  more  recent  and  ignoble 
origin.  When  a  death  occurs  it  is  considered  of  the  high-  I  do  not 
est  importance  to  the  soul  of   the    deceased    that    a    dog      spirits. 


should  be  brought  in  and  made  to  cast  a  glance  upon  the 
corpse." 

"With  all  their  attachment  to  the  religion  and  tradi- 
tions of  their  fathers,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Par- 
sees  are  the  most  progressive  people  in  India.  They  have 
abandoned  the  modified  caste  system,  which  they  had 
borrowed  from  the  Hindus,  they  have  emancipated  their 
women  from  the  enforced  seclusion  of  the  'zenana,'  and 
their  daughters  are  more  generally  educated  than  those 

of  any  other  people. 
:,    \    '■■  Thus  far  Christian- 

"    ■<'■•■-  -  ity    has    not    made 

much    direct  pro. 

gress  among  them." 

SIKHS. 

The  word  Sikhs 
means  discipltt. 
Their  founder  was 
Nanok,  who  sought 
tounite  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans    on 

'  the  basis  of  a    pure 

monotheism  and  of 

I         human  brotherhood. 

't'"     "The  Sikhs    still 

,.'!■  maintain  their  na 
tional      characteris- 

Y  tics,  being  tall,  ihin, 
s       dark,  active,  escel- 

[_  lent  soldiers,  frank, 
sociable  and  pleas- 
ure loving."     They 

'  :  were  until  recently 
the  rulers  of  the  re- 

';  '  "'  gion  known  as  the 
Punjaub. 

JAINS. 

Jainism  purports 
to  be  the  system  of 
belief  promulgated 
by  Vardtiamana,  a 
contemporary  o  f 
Gautama,  the  Bud- 
dha. They  appear 
to  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  soul  in 
sidethe  hu  man  body, 
Relics.  and  in  the  transmi- 

gration of  souls  ;  and  their  Nirvana  seems  to  consist  in 
the  delivery  of  the  soul  from  this  transmigration.  The)' 
regard  all  animals  and  plants  as  endowed  with  souls. 
and  they  consider  it  an  act  of  piety  to  put  up  and 
to  maintain  hospitals  for  sick  animals.  They  believe 
also  in  the  existence  of  numerous  angels  or  demons, 
good  and  bad,  among  whom  they  include  most 
of  the  deities  of  the  Hindu  pantheon ;  and  they 
iple  to  render  a  kind  of  worship  to  these 


Jig  l.'Cd  oy 
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The  Thugs  are  not  considered  a  separate  sect  by  the 
British  Government  in  taking  its  census  as  they  are  more 
properly  a  lawless  set  of  men,  whom  the  Government  is 
expected  to  arrest  and  imprison.     "They  are   generally 
called  Phansiagars,   from   the   name  of  the   instrument 
which  they  use  when  they  murder  people.     Phansiagar 
means  a  strangle,  and  they  use  a  phansi,  or  noose,  which 
ihey  throw  over  the  necks  of  those  whom  they  intend  to 
plunder,  and  strangle  them.     These  Phansiagars  are  com- 
:K>sed  of  all  castes,  Hindus,    Mohammedans,  etc.      They 
Jo  not  destroy  the  children  of  those  whom  they  rob  and 
murder,  but  take  care  of  them  and  bring  them  up  to  their 
own      horrible 
mode  of    life. 
They     always 
murder   t  hose 
■  horn  they  rob, 
acting  upon  the 
maxim      that, 
dead  men  tell 
no  tales.' 

"  It  takes  two 
persons  to  kill 
,i  man.  One 
easts  the  noose 
<>vcr  his  head, 
and  immediate- 
ly tightens  i  t 
with  all  his 
strength  ;  the 
>ther  stri  kes 
him  on  the 
pints  of  the 
knees  as  he  ri- 
ses, which  cau- 
ses him  to  fall 
backwards.  Af- 
ter he  has  fallen 
they  kick  him 
oo  the  temples 

(ill  he    dies,  silent  sai> 

which  is  usually  in  a  minute.  After  they  have  mur- 
dered a  man  they  gash  the  body  all  over  and  bury  it. 
They  gash  it  that  it  may  not  swell  and  cause  cracks  to 
take  place  in  the  ground  which  might  cause  the  jackal  Is 
to  dig  down  to  the  body,  and  thus  expose  their  guilt. 
They  give  a  part  of  the  plunder  to  the  bloody  goddess 
Kali,  whom  they  worship."     (See  page  158.) 


Notes  on  Hindustan  and  Brahmlnism. 

BV  ARTHUR   T.  PIERSON,  D.  D 

Name  from  "  Hindu,"  black,  and  "  Star,"  land,  given  to 
South  India  by  the  Persians.  Now  used  ofthecountry 
south  of  Himalayas,  a  triangle  between  8°  and  35" 
north  latitude,  with  an  extent  of  1,850  miles,  an  area 
of  i.joo.ooo  square  miles,  bounded  north  by  the  Hima- 


layas, the  highest  mountains  in  the  world  ;  east  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  There 
are  no  inland  waters.  The  northern  portion  is  in  three 
ranges;  like  successive  steps  from  1,000  to  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  are  these  intermediate  valleys.  Great 
coal  region  on  both  sides  of  the  Damoda  River.  Three 
pits  ninety  feet  deep.  The  main  rivers  are  the  Brah- 
maputra and  Ganges — Brahmaputra,  350  m.  long; 
Ganges,  1,350  m.  The  only  good  harbor,  Bombay. 
Climate  diversified,  partly  from  face  of  the  country, 

partly  from  Monsoons,  p.  379,  Appteton  Encyc. 
Population  :      Large   number    of    aboriginal     races. 
Among  them  are  eight,  distinguished  by  higher  attain- 
ments in  civil- 
ization,     art, 
etc.,    compris- 

000  people. 
Foreign  popu- 
lation :  Over 
sixteen  differ- 
ent peoples  ; 
almost      every 

Jew  to  Chinese 
represented. 

l.ANG  UAGES  : 

Fifty-eight  a  nd 
over  ;  three 
dead  tongues. 
Sanscrit,  the 
oldest,  linked 
with  earliest 
Hindu  civili- 
zation and 
Brahminical 
faith, shews  the 
antiquity  o  f 
the  Hindu  civ- 
ilization. 
Literature 
5  op  INDIA.  mostly  in  San- 

scrit or  translation.     Everything  is  in  verse — astrono- 
my, medicine,  grammar  ;  for  2,000  or  3,000  years  no 
progress  in  this  department. 
Science  confined   mostly    to    mathematics,   arithmetic, 

algebra  and  astronomy. 
Arts:     Agriculture,  architecture,  weaving,  dyeing,  etc. 
Agricultural  implements  rude  ;  vast  reservoirs  for  irri- 
gation. 
People  thought  to  belong  to  Caucasian  race.     Not  so. 
See  Appleton  Encyc,  381.     They  are  subtle  and  wily, 
having  no  candor  nor  faithfulness.     Judicial  perjury 
prevails.     They  are  avariciously  frugal,  and  passively 
docile  ;  a  slavish  race.     Very  religious  ;  one  man  gave 
$1,200,000  to  his  idol  god. 
Awful    degradation    of    women  :     Wife   a  beast    of 
bu  rden  ;  you  insult  a  man  by  asking  after  her  health 
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Hindu  scriptures  virtually  forbid  tenderness  and  en- 
dearment, and  inculcate  servile  obedience  as  her  duty. 

Government:  For  six  centuries  under  Asiatic  rule. 
During  a  century  past,  under  British  government ;  an 
enlightened  despotism.  Every  year,  however,  it 
assumes  a  more  humane  Christian  character  and  more 
liberal  policy.  The  Government  pledges  its  equal,  im- 
partial toleration  of  all  faiths,  but  opposes  the  law  of 
the  land  by  which  a  convert  is  made  to  lose  property 
and  caste,  and  suppresses  disgusting  and  inhuman 
rites,  correcting  abuses,  encouraging  arts,  and  giving 
scope  to  Christian  truth. 

Religion  :  The  principal  religion  is  Brahminism, 
though  Mohammedanism,  Buddhism  and  other  false 
faiths  abound. 

Brakminism. 

Called  after  Brahma,  or  Brahm,  the  Supreme,  from 
word  meaning  to  grow  or  produce.     Creator-*. 

It  has  150,000,000  of  adherents. 

The  Brahmins  are  the  sole  priests  of  this  faith  ;  a  very 
ancient  order,  of  Caucasian  origin,  represented  by 
their  sacred  books  as  having  invaded  India  through 
Punjaub  and  Afghanistan. 

They  claim  the  highest  rank,  are  proud,  arrogant,  cun- 
ning, avaricious,  pretend  to  great  sanctity  and  learning, 
and  are  ignorant  and  unprincipled  ;  play  upon  super- 
stition. 

The  Brahmin  faith  is  organized  selfishness;  its  main  end 
aggrandizement  of  priesthood.  The  people  are  kept 
ignorant ;  the  sacred  books,  in  an  unknown  and  pro- 
scribed language,  explained  only  by  the  priests.  Even 
in  domestic  life  the  priest  is  called  in  for  help  and  paid 
by  fee  or  feast ;  and  offerings  to  the  gods  go  to  enrich 

"  All  the  world  is  subject  to  the  gods  ;  the  gods  to  in- 
cantation ;  incantation  is  exercised  by  Brahmins; 
therefore  the  Brahmins  are  my  gods  !"  and  they  fall 
down  and  lick  the  dust,  etc. 

Notions  ok  god  :  Vague  and  various.  Some  think 
with,  others  without,  form  ;  some  think  him  an  atom. 

Brahme  is  the  eternal  supreme. 

Brahma,  the  first  created,  prince  of  Good  Spirits. 

Vishnoo,  the  preserver  of  humanity,  has  had  nine  suc- 
cessive incarnations. 

Sceva,  the  great  destroyer. 

Under  this  three-fold  deity  are  some  333,000,000  inferior 
gods,  represented  by  idols  in  wood  and  stone. 

Men,  cows,  monkeys,  tigers,  elephants,  serpents,  trees, 
stones  and  rivers,  and  even  Satan  are  worshiped. 

Gods,  black,  white,  blue,  red  ;  all  forms,  shapes,  sizes  ; 
some  as  beasts,  some  as  men,  others  partly,  each  hav- 
ing from  four  to  1,000  eyes,  heads  and  hands. 

Their  gods  are  conceived  as  wicked  in  the  extreme,  in- 
carnating human  vices,  lifting  to  a  heroic  and  divine 
plane  the  most  degrading  lusts. 

They  fight,  quarrel,  lie,  steal,  commit  adultery  and  every 
wickedness,  and  the  traditions  relating  to  them  relate 
all  forms  of  falsehood,  thievery,  infidelity. 


We  may  classify  their  worship  thus : 

1.  Deified  Impurity. 

The  Bhagawata,  a  sacred  book,  surpasses  any  known 
volume  for  repulsive  vileness  and  obscenity.  Vet,  a* 
though  vice  and  virtue  had  changed  names,  this  is  the 
Household  Primer,  the  first  book  children  read,  as  if 
parents  meant  to  make  monsters  of  them.  It  corre- 
sponds to  shameless  rites  of  Venus  and  Bacchus  and 
Ashtaroth. 

All  their  sacred  books  vile  and  filthy  with  disgusting 
abominations. 

1.  Deified  cruelty  :  Doorga,  wife  of  Sceva,  hatred 
branded  on  her  face,  right  foot  treads  on  a  lion.  She 
has  four  hands :  One  holds  an  infant  by  the  hair ; 
another  a  trident,  with  which  she  has  pierced  ii 
through. 

Sometimes  represented  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a 
human  head  in  the  other,  hair  dishevelled,  face  fero- 
cious, three  eyes — red  and  fiery,  lips  and  brows 
streaked  with  blood,  two  dead  bodies  as  earrings,  1 
girdle  of  bloody  hands  cut  from  bodies  of  foes,  and 
necklace  of  skulls  from  giants  she  has  slain. 

Doorga  incarnates  revenge  and  cruelty.  So  blood- 
thirsty as  to  cut  her  own  throat  in  lack  of  supply. 

Seeva  or  Siva,  husband  of  Doorga,  has  a  terrible  form- 
wears  snakes  as  ornaments,  covered  with  ashes  of 
funeral  pile.  He  alights  in  cemeteries,  attended  by 
a  train  of  ghosts. 

Cruelty  shown  in  the  sacrifices  required.  Only  slam 
beasts  or  human  victims  appease  them.  They  de- 
mand of  their  devotees  most  cruel  rites,  etc.,  as  per- 
sonal inflictions  by  fire. 

In  1836-7  the  British  brought  to  light  many  cruelties 
Capt.  Miller  rescued  12  victims.  1838 — Capt.  Camp- 
bell rescued  103.  1851 — Capt.  McVicar  rescued  500 
Whole  number  up  to  1851,  1,900. 

If  a  Hindu  hears  scriptures,  melted  wax  poured  in 
ears ;  if  he  reads,  boiling  oil  down  his  throat ;  if 
commits,  he  is  beheaded. 

At  Goomsoor,  near  temple  of  Juggernaut,  is  a  race 
called  Khonds,  that  offer  human  sacrifices,  buying  or 
stealing  victims,  which  they  fasten  to  a  post  and  cut 
to  pieces  with  knives,  the  first  piece  having  great 
virtue. 

In  Guddapoor,  over  a  trench  seven  feet  long,  the  victim 
is  suspended  by  hands  and  feet,  or  rather  neck  and 
feet.  Priest  with  axe  inflicts  six  cuts  from  feet  lo 
back  of  neck,  and  at  seventh  cuts  off  head,  140. 

Aged  people  sometimes  by  their  children  dragged  t»i 
sacred  river  and  choked  with  mud.  '  No  benevolence. 
disinterestedness  or  mercy  in  Hindu  character. 
People  left,  when  disease  prevails,  to  die  and  rot.  In 
some  parts  female  children  killed  at  birth.  Coop 
Rom.  1  ;  iii :  10-18  ;     ii  Tim.  3  :     1—7, 

3.  Deified  thievery  ;  Doorga,  or  Karle,  patroness  of 
thieves.  Gangs  meet,  offer  bloody  sacrifice,  worship 
their  weapons,  oil  body,  drink  and  go  out  to  plunder, 
offering  prayer  to  their  weapons  of  violence. 
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1  O  instrument,  formed  by  goddess,  Karle  commands 
thee  to  cut  a  passage  into  the  house  through  stones, 
bones,  bricks,  wood,  earth,  the  mountains,  and  cause 
the  dust  thereof  to  be  carried  away  by  the  wind." 

4.  Deified  murder  :  The  Phansiagars  (phansi,  a  mur- 
derous instrument-noose  used  to  strangle). 

These  outlaws  that  infest  'India,  subsisting  by  robbery 
and  murder,  trace  their  origin  and  laws  to  Karle. 

They  gash  and  bury  the  bodies  of  their  slain.  They  say 
that  Karle  used  to  devour  the  victims,  but  one  of  their 
number  ventured  to  look  back  while  she  feasted,  she 
vowed  never  again  to  hide  their  murders  by  eating 
Iheir  victims. 

However  she  gave  them  her  tooth  for  a  pickaxe,  a  rib 
For  a  knife,  the  hem  of  her  garment  for  a  noose,  etc. 

Krahm     is    never  worshiped    himself  ;     is    represented 


I  self  loved  by  all.     He  was  quick  to  learn  and  soon  it  was 

j  declared  that  he  knew  more  than  his  teachers.     He  was 

J  grave  and  thoughtful,  caring  little  for  games,  and  yet 

there  was  none  of  all  his  companions  who  could  match 

him  in  riding  or  hunting,  or  shooting  with  the  bow. 

So  the  young  prince  grew  up  to  manhood  :  he  was 
married  to  a  princess  whom  he  dearly  loved,  and  they 
lived  together  in  happiness  in  the  beautiful  palace  :  and 
now  as  before  it  was  still  the  old  king's  special  care  to 
keep  from  his  son  all  knowledge  of  sorrow  or  of  pain  or 
of  death.  He  commanded  that  within  the  watts  of  the 
palace  all  should  be  gay  and  bright  and  pleasant  to  took 
upon  :  that  there  "  no  mention  should  be  made  of  death 
or  age,  sorrow  or  pain  or  sickness,"  that  so  his  son  should 
grow  up  unsaddened  by  the  thoughts  of  others'  ills 
But  there  came  a  time  when  the  prince  was  no  longer 


usually  as  fast  asleep.     In  his  place  they  worship  many 
gods  of  all  forms,  sizes  and  shapes. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Story  of  Buddha. 

Mr.  V.  E.  Arnold- Forster  in  Heraidi  of  the  Cross  gives 
the  following  brief  biography  of  the  one  who  has  had  a 
very  remarkable  influence  upon  many  millions  of  people: 

Buddha  was  born  in  a  city  in  northern  India  about  the 
time  of  the  prophet  Daniel.  The  son  of  a  king,  the 
young  prince  was  from  his  earliest  childhood  surrounded 
Kith  rich  and  beautiful  things,  and  with  alt  that  might 
help  to  make  his  life  a  happy  one.  A  splendid  palace 
was  built  and  furnished  for  his  use,  and  his  father  com- 
manded that  every  wish  of  the  young  prince  should  be 
obeyed. 

The  boy  was  gentle  and  affectionate,  and  made  him- 


content  to  remain  shut  up  in  his  beautiful  palace  and 
pleasant  gardens  :  there  came  the  unconquerable  wish 
to  go  forth  and^toseeiherestof  his  kingdom.  Therefore 
the  king  gave  orders  that  the  'gates  should  be  thrown 
open,  and  that  the  prince  should  drive  out ;  but  secretly 
he  commanded  that  the  town  should  be  decked  out  as 
on  a  feast  day,  and  that  all  the  poor  and  the  suffering 
should  keep  at  home,  so  that  the  prince  might  see  no 
sad  or  painful  sight. 

All  care  was  taken  to  do  the  king's  bidding,  yet  it  hap- 
pened that  suddenly  there  came  staggering  along  the 
road  an  old  beggar  man,  bent  and  miserable,  scarcely 
able  to  speak  or  walk.  Such  a  wretched  being  the  prince 
had  never  before  seen,  and  he  asked  his  coachman 
whether  there  were  in  the  world  others  as  miserable  as 
this  old  man,  and  when  he  was  told  that  all  men  in  time 
became  old  and  feeble,  he  was_  filled  with  sadness,  and 
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returned  to  his  palace  saying,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with 
pleasure  ? " 

Again  the  prince  would  drive  out  to  one  of  his  beauti- 
ful gardens,  and  as  he  drove  he  saw  a  sick  man  lying  by 
the  road-side,  left  there  to  die — as  the  weak  and  sickly 
are  often  left  in  India  even  nowadays. 

Then  the  prince  questioned  his  coachman  whether 
sickness  and  suffering  were  common  to  all,  and  whether 
they  could  not  be  guarded  against.  The  coachman 
made  answer  that  sickness  came  to  all  men  suddenly,  and 
without  warning.  Then  the  prince  turned  and  drove 
home,  saying,  "  Where  is  the  wise  man  who,  after  having 
seen  what  he  is,  could  any  longer  think  of  joy  and 
pleasure  ?  " 

Vet  once  again  the  prince  would  drive  out,  and  this 
time  he  met  with  a  dead  man  being  carried  out  upon  a 


ing.  He  made  known  to  his  father  and  his  wife  his 
resolve  ;  then  one  night  when  all  the  palace  was  asleep, 
he  rose  up  and  secretly  set  forth  on  his  lonely  journey. 

First  of  all  he  tried  to  gain  wisdom  from  a  Brahman  : 
for  among  the  Hindus,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  the 
Brazilians  are  thought  to  be  the  holiest  and  most  learned 
of  the  people  ;  but  the  Brahman  knew  nothing  of  the 
way  of  salvation  for  which  Buddha  was  seeking. 

Leaving  the  Brahman  he  went  to  live  by  himself  in  a 
quiet  village.  Here  he  spent  days  and  nights  of  anxious 
thought,  leading  a  life  of  hardship,  fasting  often,  and 
living  upon  the  food  that  was  given  him  by  the  charitable. 
The  poor  people  among  whom  he  went  loved  him  for 
his  gentle  ways  and  his  words  of  sympathy, 

A  beautiful  story  is  told  of  Buddha  and  a  poor  woman 
who  came  to  ask  him  if  there  was  any  medicine  which 


bier  while  his  friends  followed,  weeping  and  lamenting. 
"Is  this,"  he  asked,  "the  end  which  comes  to  all  who 
live  ?"  and  then  he  cried  :  "  Oh  !  woe  to  youth,  which 
must  be  destroyed  by  old  age  !  Woe  to  health,  which 
must  be  destroyed  by  so  many  diseases!     Woe  to  this 

,  life,  where  a  man  remains  so  short  a  time  !  " 

Heavy  at  heart  the  prince  returned  to  his  palace,  to 

>  'think  where  deliverance  might  be  found  from  all  these 

t  ills,  whence  comfort  might  be  brought  to  such  a  world 

''of  sorrows. 

No  guidance  could  he  find  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
'  Hindu  religion  ;  no  help  could  he  look  for  from  the  gods 
of  whom  those  books  spoke ;  they  were  not  just,  they 
were  not  holy,  they  were  not  powerful ;  it  was  in  vain 
then  to  seek  help  from  the  Hindu  gods. 

But  the  prince  could  not  rest  while  he  thought  of  all 
the  misery  around  him,  and  he  determined  to  go  out 
into  the  world  and  never  return  until  he  had  found  the 
great  secret  which  should  bring  comfort  to  the  sorrow- 


would  bring  back  to  life  her  dead  child.  When  he  saw 
her  distress  he  spoke  tenderly  to  her,  and  he  told  her 
that  there  was  one  thing  which  might  cure  her  son.  He 
bade  her  bring  him  a  handful  of  mustard  seed,  common 
mustard  seed  ;  only  he  charged  her  to  bring  it  from 
some  house  where  neither  father  nor  mother,  child  nor 
servant,  had  died. 

So  the  woman  took  her  dead  baby  in  her  arms,  and 
went  from  door  to  door  asking  for  the  mustard  seed, 
and  gladly  was  it  given  to  her;  but  when  she  asked 
whether  any  had  died  in  that  house,  each  one  made  the 
same  sad  answer — "I  have  lost  my  husband,"  or  "My 
child  is  dead,'-  or  "  Our  servant  has  died."  So  with  a 
heavy  heart  the  woman  went  back  to  Buddha  and  told 
liim  how  she  had  failed  to  get  the  mustard  seed,  fnt 
that  she  could  not  find  a  single  house  where  none  had 
died. 

Then  Buddha  showed  her  lovingly  that  she  must 
learn  not  to  think  of  her  own  grief  alone,  but  inust  re- 
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member  the  griefs  of  others,  seeing  that  atl  alike  were 
sharers  in  sorrow  and  in  death.  He  gave  her  all  the 
comfort  that  he  could,  but  he  could  not  say  to  the  poor 
sorrowing  mother  even  the  words  of  hope  that  king 
David  said  when  his  baby  died — "  I  shall  go  to  him,  but 
foe  shall  not  return  to  me." 

For  six  years  the  prince  led  his  lonely  life  among  the 
hills.     At  the  end  of  that  time  as  he  was  sitting  in  deep 
thought  beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree — "  The  tree  of  Wis- 
dom," as  his  followers 
-call   it — there  came  a 
moment      when      it 
.seemed  to  Buddha  that 
all  his  doubts  had  van.  J 
ished  away ;    that   he 
had    found    wisdom  ;  \ 
found  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, for  which  he  had 
so  long  been  seeking. 

It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  prince  received 
his  name  of  Buddha  j 
which  means  "The  En- 
tightened."  Believing  | 
that  he  had  found  light 
while  other  men  were  , 
still  in  darkness,  Bud-  ' 
<lha  could  not  long  rest 
content  without  mak- 
ing known  to  his  coun- 
trymen the  wisdom 
which  he  believed  him- 
self to  have  discovered. 
Leavingthe  peaceful 
village,  Buddha  went  to 
Benares,  the  "Splendid 
City"  of'  which  you 
have  already  heard,  and 
there  preached  to  the 
people  the  way  of  sal- 
vation, or  as  the  Bud- 
dhists themselves 
would  call  it,  "The 
Way."  The  people 
flocked  to  hear  his 
preaching,  and  many 
gave  up  their  own  re- 
ligion that  they  might  follow  his  teaching. 

With  a  band  of  disciples  he  travelled  about  the 
country  preaching  and  teaching.  After  many  years  he 
resumed  to  his  old  home.  Here  his  words  met  with  great 
success  ;  many  joined  themselves  to  him,  his  own  wife 
aiming  the  number. 

Buddha  lived  to  a  good  old  age.     To  the  end  he  went 

abuiit    preaching,    followed    by   his   faithful    band    of 

friends,  and  it  was  on  one  of  these  journeys,  as  he  was 

resting  under  a  tree  in  a  forest,  that  death  came  to  him. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Buddha,  as  told  by  his  disciples. 


and  now  you  may  well  ask,  what  was  this  "Way  "  which 
Buddha  taught,  what  was  this  new  religion  which  had 
spread  itself  over  half  the  world  ?  And  first  of  all  we 
may  say  of  Buddha's  religion  that  it  is  full  of  sadness,  a 
religion  without  hope  and  without  God,  and  yet  in  some 
ways  it  wis  better  than  the  Hindu  religion  in  which 
Buddha  had  been  brought  up. 

Buddha  was  himself  a  royal  prince  of  high  caste,  but 
he  broke  through  all  these  narrow  rules  which  divided 
men  from  one  another. 
He  declared  that  all 
men  were  equal,  that 
i  the  Brahmans  were  not 
|  by  nature  any  better  or 
j  holier  than  others,  and 
by  taking  a  cup  of  milk 
from  the  hands  of  a 
poor  shepherd  boy  of 
tow  caste — a  dreadful 
thing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Hindus — he  showed 
that  he  looked  upon  all 
men  as  brothers.  This 
was  one  of  the  real 
blessings  of  Buddha's 
religion,  that  wherever 
it  came  it  did  away  with 
caste,  and  in  Buddhist 
countries,  Christian 
missionaries  have  not 
this  great  evil  to  strug- 
gle against  as  they 
have  among  the  Hin- 
dus. 

As  I  have  already 
told  you,  the  Hindus 
believe  that  when  a  man 
dies  his  soul  passes 
from  one  body  to  an- 
other ;  not  only  from 
one  human  being  to 
another,  but  it  may  be 
into  a  dog,  a  bird,  an 
insect  even.  Buddha 
also  believed  in  this 
passing  of  the  soul, 
ien  of  India.  or     "transmigration," 

as  it  is  called,  but  he  taught  that  if  men  lived  good 
lives  they  might  in  time  escape  from  all  these  weary 
changes,  they  might  be  at  rest,  and  cease  to  be  or  to 
feel. 

It  is  very  hard  to  understand  exactly  what  Buddha 
meant  by  this.  Some  people  say  he  meant  that  the  soul 
would  be  "blown  out"  as  a  candle  is  blown  out,  but 
Buddhists  disagree  very  much  themselves  as  to  his 
meaning.  This  at  least  we  know,  that  the  state  of  "  Nir- 
vana," or  nothingness,  is  very  different  from  the  blessed 
hope  to  which  Christians  declare  that  they  look  forward 
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when  they  say  :  "I  took  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come." 

There  is  one  good  thing  which  springs  out  of  this 
strange  belief  in  transmigration :  it  makes  those  who 
hold  it  kind  to  animals,  because  they  are  taught  that  the 
soul  of  some  man  or  woman  may  have  entered  into  the 
animals.  For  this  reason  strict  Buddhists  even  think  it 
their  duty  to  keep  from  eating  meat,' and  will,  when  they 
walk  out,  put  a  veil  over  their  mouths,  lest  they  should 
accidentally  swallow  any  insects:  and  in  some  places 
you  may  find  hospitals  built,  not  for  sick  men  and  women, 
but  for  sick  and  worn-out  animals. 

Buddha  taught  men  not  to  kill  or  steal  or  lie;  to  be 
pure  and   just  and   temperate.     He  taught  that  it  was 
best  and  highest  to  leave  home  and  forget  the  things  of 
this  world ;    to 
lead  a  self-deny- 
ing life,  as  he 
had  done :  to  be 
much  alone  and 
think  much  and 
pray  much,  and 
try  to    become 
enlightened   as 
he  himself  had 
become. 

In  Buddhist 
countries  there 
are  therefore  a 
great  many 
buildings  where 
men  and  women 
shut  themselves 
up,  and  hold 
theirservices 
and  study  the 
books  contain- 
ing the  teach- 
ings of  Buddha 
—"The  Three 

Baskets,"as  the  coolies 

most  famous  of  these  books  are  called.  Most  of  these 
houses  have  a  school  belonging  to  them,  where  the  boys 
of  the  country  round  come  to  be  taught  by  the  Buddhist 
priests  or  "lamas,"  as  they  are  called. 

The  Buddhists  are  commanded  to  say  many  prayers, 
and  perhaps  some  of  you  may  have  heard  of  the 
prayer-wheels  used  in  some  Buddhist  countries.  A 
prayer  is  written  out  on  the  inside  of  a  sort  of  card- 
board barrel,  and  then  the  barrel  is  turned  round 
and  round  by  a  water-wheel,  or  by  striking  it  with  the 
hand. 

In  private  houses,  in  the  houses  of  the  priests,  by 
streams  close  to  the  road-side,  these  prayer-mills  are  to 
be  found.  The  traveller  has  but  to  set  it  going  and  each 
turn  of  the  wheel  will  be  counted  to  him  as  if  he  had 
said  the  prayer  that  is  written  on  the  inside.  To  us  such 
a  way  of  praying  would  be  the  most  horrible  mockery, 


but  the  poor  Buddhists  have  not  been  taught  to  pray  as 
we  have  been  taught. 

To  whom  do  the  Buddhists  make  all  these  prayer*  * 
Their  great  teacher  Buddha  spoke  little  of  any  goti : 
but  human  beings,  when  they  pray,  must  have  some  god 
to  pray  to :  they  feel  the  need  of  some  one  to  tell  their 
secret  griefs  to;  some  one  able  to  help  them  in  their 
troubles  ;  and  so  in  many  countries  Buddha  himself  has 
come  to  be  treated  as  a  god. 

Temples  are  built  to  him,  with  his  image  set  up  in 

the  middle  of  them,  and  prayers  are  said  to  him  and  to 

the  images  of  the  other  dead  men  whom  the  ignorant 

people  take  for   gods.     We  may  believe   that  Buddha 

would  have  been  grieved  if  he  could  have  known  that 

his  followers  would  worship  him.     He  knew  that  he  was 

only   a    man,  a 

man  looking  for 

truth. 

He  taugiit  his 
followers  the 
best  way  of  life 
he  knew,  and 
much  of  what 
he  taught  was 
good  and  true, 
and  helped  men 
tobe  better  than 
they  were.  But 
Buddha  could 
not  lead  men  to 
any  sure  guide; 
he  was  himself 
like  a  man  in 
the  dark,  feeling 
his  way,  and  he 
knew  nothing  of 
any  Saviour 
stronger  than 
man,  mighty  in 
save. 

Buddha's  re- 
ligion spread  fast  through  India,  Ceylon,  Burma, 
China,  and  Japan.  It  is  very  different  in  some  of 
these  countries  from  what  it  is  in  others,  but  in  some 
of  them  it  has  come  to  be  not  much  more  than  a  worship 
of  Buddha  himself,  and  an  empty  belief  that  the  con- 
stant saying  over  of  his  name  and  of  three  or  four  words 
which  he  taught  will  cause  a  man  to  be  saved. 

Of  all  the  religions  of  the  world  there  is  none  so  sad, 
none  so  hopeless  as  Buddhism:  there  is  no  one  who 
needs  more  than  the  Buddhist  the  "good  news"  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  "The  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation 
to  all  men  hath  appeared." 

With  sorrow  we  read  the  story  and  ask  the  question, 
What  shall  be  done  for  these  millions  who  are  enquiring 
for  the  way  of  life  ?  There  is  no  hope  for  them  except 
through  Jesus.  We  have  the  light  of  life.  Shall  we 
show  them  the  way  ? 


be  light  of  life.      Shi 
cdoyV-OOgle 


Country  and  People  of  Assam—  Protest  ant  Missions, 
Etc 

BY   MRS.   SOPHIE   B.   TITTERINGTON. 

This  extreme  northeastern  province  of  British  India  is 
but  little  known  compared  with  the  more  southerly  por- 
tions of  Hindustan.  It  lies  northwest  of  Burma,  and  was 
called  from  the  earliest  times  "  Asama,  the  unrivalled." 

Assam  is  a  fertile  series  of  valleys,  with  the  great  river 
Brahmaputra  flowing  through  its  centre.  It  takes  its 
rise  on  the  plains  of  Thibet,  and  after  wandering  east- 
ward nearly  a  thousand  miles,  skirting  the  lofty  Hima- 
layas, it  at  last  finds  its  way  through  a  wild  gorge,  held 
sacred  by  the  Hindus,  and  enters  India  at  the  north- 
western frontier  of  Assam. 

Although  this  lonely  and  picturesque  gorge  is  difficult 
of  access,  yet  it  is  annually  visited  by  thousands  of  devo- 
lees.  The  entire  river  is  sacred  and  second  only  in 
sanctity  to  the  Ganges.  Its  name  means  "The  Son  of 
Brahma,"  and  the  tradition  of  its  origin  is,  that  once  at 
the  time  of  a  terrible  famine,  and  drought,  Brahma  sent 
it  direct  from  the  clouds,  or  the  "  snow  place,"  {!■  e.,  the 
Himalayas,)  to  save  his  perishing  children. 

Before  breaking  through  the  mountains,  the  Brahma- 
putra is  quite  a  near  neighbor  to  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  and 
the  great  rivers  of  Cambodia.  It  flows  westerly  through 
Assam,  then  southerly  through  the  plains  of  Bengal,  and 
joins  the  sacred  Ganges.  Further  on,  the  united  stream 
receives  into  its  bosom  the  Meghna,  and  expanding  into 
a  vast  estuary,  studded  with  large  islands,  empties  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

During  the  rainy  season,  the  Brahmaputra  spreads  out 
into  a  sheet  of  water  several  miles  broad,  and  covers  the 
country  for  hundreds  of  miles.  At  this  time,  the  river 
attains  a  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  its  common 
level, and  its  current  is  so  strong,  especially  when  it  joins 
the  Ganges,  that  often  large  river  steamers  cannot  make 
headway  against  it,  but  must  wait  for  the  subsidence  of 
its  waters.  The  tributaries  of  the  Brahmaputra  are  so 
numerous  that  Assam  is  said  to  contain  more  rivers  than 
any  equal  extent  of  territory  in  the  world. 

Assam  is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts— the 
Southern,  or  Lower  Valley,  the  Upper,  or  Assam  Val- 
ley, (the  two  being  separated  by  a  range  of  hills,)  and 
the  hill-country.  The  long,  narrow  river  basin  which 
forms  this,  province,  is  bordered  on  either  side  by  moun- 
tain ranges,  the  foot-hills  of  the  Himalayas. 

The  lower  valley  presents  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  Bengal— broad  plains,  densely  populated,  and  thor- 
oughly cultivated.  It  is  the  Upper,  or  Assam  Valley 
which  presents  decided  characteristics  of  country  and 
nationality,  and  it  is  this  portion  taken  up  in  this  sketch. 
A  writer  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britanniea  describes  it 
thus;— 

"In  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  toward  the  gorge 
where  the  Brahmaputra  enters,  the  country  is  varied 
and  picturesque,  walled  in  on  the  north  and  east  by 
the  Himalayas,  and  thickly  wooded  from  the  base  to  the 


snow  line.  On  either  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  a  long, 
narrow  strip  of  plain  rises  almost  imperceptibly  to  the 
foot  of  the  hills.  Gigantic  reeds  and  grasses  occupy  the 
low  lands  near  the  banks  of  the  great  river;  expanses  of 
fertile  rice  land  come  next;  a  little  higher  up  dotted 
with  villages  encircled  by  groves  of  bamboos  and  fruit 
trees  of  great  size  and  beauty,  the  dark  forests  succeed, 
covering  the  interior  table-land  and  mountains. 

"The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  rivers  is  flat, 
and  impenetrable  from  dense  tangled  jungle,  with  the 
exception  of  some  very  low-lying  tracts  which  are  either 
permanent  marshes  or  are  covered  with  water  during  the 
rains.  Jungle  will  not  grow  on  these  depressions,  and 
they  are  covered  either  with  water,  reeds,  high  grasses, 
or  rice  cultivation.  On  or  near  these  open  spaces  are 
collected  all  the  villages." 

A  missionary  gives  first  impressions  of  Assam  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  lies  south- 
'east  of  the  Himalayas,  those  towering  mountains,  whose 
glittering  snowpeaks  pierce  the  clouds,  and  are  regarded 
by  the  ignorant  inhabitants  of  the  valley  with  super- 
stitious awe.  The  contrast  between  the  flat  and  plains 
of  Bengal  and  the  diversified  loveliness  of  Assam  is  very 
striking. 

"  It  is  reached  from  Calcutta,  the  nearest  seaport,  by 
ascending  the  Ganges  a  short  distance,  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Brahmaputra.  Going  up  the  latter  river,  as  you 
near  Assam,  distant  hills  are  seen.  Tbey  become  more 
frequent  and  closely  grouped,  till,  as  you  enter  the  val- 
ley, you  pass  through  a  gateway  of  rocky,  high  hills, 
beautifully  covered  with  tropical  verdure,  wild  and  ro- 
mantic in  the  extreme,  and  continuing  like  bulwarks 
each  side  of  the  deep  and  rapid  stream." 

Crocodiles  abound  in  the  Assam  rivers,  and  many 
lives  are  annually  lost  by  means  of  these  repulsive  rep- 
tiles. Pish  of  a  very  large  size  are  found  in  the  Brahma- 
putra. 

The  climate  of  Assam  presents  great  variety.  In  the 
valley,  owing  to  the  numerous  streams  and  marshes, 
much  vapor  arises,  and  during  the  hot,  which  is  also  the 
rainy  season,  the  atmosphere  is  like  that  of  a  steam  bath, 
and  to  foreigners,  exceedingly  prostrating.  The  cool 
season  is  delightful.  Hiring  the  stifling  heat  of  the 
rains,  it  is  tantalizing  to  the  dwellers  on  the  plains  to 
look  upon  the  glittering  peaks  of  the  distant  Himalayas, 
covered  with  eternal  snow.  Upon  the  Hills,  however, 
the  air  is  delightful,  and  at  a  considerable  elevation,  even 
cold. 

A  long  line  of  ancient  kings  ruled  Assam,  extending 
back  into  prehistoric  times.  The  first  definite  record  is 
of  a  Rajah  who  flourished  about  the  year  76,  A.  D. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century,  the  Ahoras,  from 
northern  Burma  and  the  frontier  of  China,  came  in 
great  force,  into  eastern  Assam,  and  founded  a  kingdom, 
and  held  it  for  centuries.  The  Hindus,  however,  proved 
the  stronger  race,  and  gradually  the  Ahoms  adopted  their 
religion  and  customs,  and  their  identity  became  merged 
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in  that  of  the  original  inhabitants,  except  in  some  remote 
districts. 

When  the  Mohammedan  power  set  out  to  conquer  the 
entire  eastern  world  with  the  sword,  Assam  made  a  most 
stubborn  and  successful  resistance.  The  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  country  were  greatly  in  its  favor,  and  the 
Mohammedan  armies  found  a  complete  subjugation  quite 
impossible.  The  Assamese  of  those  days  were  a  war- 
like, predatory  race,  who  retaliated  on  all  invaders  by 
sailing  down  the  Brahmaputra  in  great  fleets  of  canoes, 
ravaging  the  rich  delta  lands  of  Bengal  held  by  the 
enemy,  and  retreating  to  their  fastnesses  before  anything 
could  be  done  against  them.  It  was  only  on  the  borders 
and  exposed  frontiers  that  the  Moslem  power  could  gain 
any  vantage  ground. 

The  decline  of  the  country  began  in  the  1 7th  century. 
It  was  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  and  so  convulsed  that 
the  British  Government  interfered  late  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, but  the  succeeding  Lieutenant  Governor  withdrew 
the  British  force,  and  left  the  country  to  its  fate.  The 
Burmese  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  seize  Assam,  and  make  it  a  dependency  of 
Burma. 

After  the  war  between  England  and  Burma  in  1826, 
Assam  became  by  "treaty  a  British  possession.  In  1874, 
the  natural  and  physical  resources  of  the  province  be- 
coming apparent,  it  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  sepa- 
rate Chief  Commissionership. 

The  soil  of  Assam  is  rich  and  productive,  and  well 
adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  agriculture.  Mrs.  Ada  C. 
Chaplin, in  "Our  Gold  Mine,"gives  the  following  graphic 
outline  of  the  varied  resources  of  this  province  : — 

"Assam  is  a  country  where  almost  everything  might 
be  done,  and  nothing  is.  Its  forests  offer  material  for 
building  anything,  from  a  basket  to  a  temple;  its  ground 
holds  out  perpetual  cards  of  invitation,  in  the  shape  of 
petroleum,  coal,  cotton,  grain,  spices,  tea,  and  the  fruits 
of  both  torrid  and  temperate  zones.  There  are  eri  trees 
for  silk  worms,  and  bargach  trees  for  India  rubber,  and 
trees  bearing  varnish,  and  gums,  and  dye-stuffs  of 
many  colors." 

It  would  be  just  to  modify  the  first  statement  quoted 
above,  and  say  that  nothing  is  done  save  through  the 
medium  of  foreign  enterprise  and  intelligence.  Rice  is 
grown  in  large  quantities  on  the  low-lying  plains,  which, 
being  periodically  overflowed,  are  exactly  adapted  to 
raising  this  staple  article  of  East  Indian  food. 

The  production  of  tea  gives  Assam  its  chief  impor- 
tance, and  is  the  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  province. 
The  tea  gardens  are  all  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Assam 
Valley  and  running  up  into  the  lower  ranges  of  hills. 
The  tea  seems  to  be  a  distinct  species  from  that  grown 
in  China,  and  is  considered  the  cream  of  the  market 
in  England.  It  is  a  purely  black  tea,  of  such  strength 
that  it  is  often  used  to  give  body  to  China  teas,  and 
then  sold  under  the  name  of  Assam  tea  for  a  high 
price.  Assam  tea  is  not  common  in  this  country,  as 
tbe  English  endeavor  to  monopolize  the  entire  product; 


but   it  can  occasionally  be  found  at  the  large    tea  im- 
porting houses. 

Under  the  peaceful  influence  of  British  rule  the  As- 
sam peasant  has  lost  his  predatory  and  warlike  instinct-. 
and  is  content  to  live  in  a  very  indolent  fashion,  toil- 
ing just  enough  to  earn  his  daily  bread,  which  mother 
nature  yields  without  much  exertion  on  his  part.  The 
natives  are  small  and  slight,  beardless  and  with  smooth 
skins.  In  complexion  they  are  a  shade  or  two  lighter 
than  the  Bengalese,  and  their  physiognomy  somewhat 
resembles  the  Chinese. 

The  women  have  more  personal  beauty  than  the  men, 
with  form  and  feature  closely  resembling  the  European. 
They  are  excessively  fond  of  jewelry,  and  frequently 
put  a  large  portion  of  their  property  into  this  form. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  ear  lobes  so  distended 
by  the  size  and  weight  of  the  jewelry  that  they  rest 
upon  the  shoulders.  Nose  jewels  are  also  worn,  and 
the  arms  are  loaded  with  bracelets  and  bangles  above  tbe 
elbow.  If  real  gold  and  silver  are  unattainable  tbe 
women  substitute  tinsel.  The  ankles  are  also  orna- 
mented, and  sometimes  even  the  toes. 

There  is  quite  a  large  Mohammedan  population,  and 
among  them  are  found  the  Zenanas,  where  the  wives 
are  strictly  excluded  from  public  gaze.  The  rich  Babus 
live  in  houses  built  around  an  open  court  in  the  centre. 
and  the  apartments  of  the  women  all  open  upon  this 
inner  court. 

The  poorer  of  the  Hindu  population  live  in  huts  built 
of  bamboo  and  covered  with  grass.  The  floor  and  walls 
are  plastered  with  a  mixture  of  cow  dung  and  earth.  It 
is  the  work  of  the  women  to  prepare  this,  as  well  as  per- 
form all  the  servile  labor.  As  in  all  oriental  countries 
the  lot  of  woman  is  hard  indeed. 

"  She  has  no  soul,"  say  the  priests,  and  she  is  ranked 
no  higher  than  the  cattle  of  the  fields.  Her  only  hope 
of  anything  better  in  the  future,  is  through  her  husband. 
If  she  waits  on  him  faithfully,  with  untiring  patience,  re- 
ceives the  beatings  and  curses  he  may  bestow  on  her,  and 
ministers  to  his  every  whim,  she  may  amass  sufficient 
merit  to  be  born  a  man  in  the  next  stage  of  existence. 
But  if  she  is  unfaithful,  she  may  expect  to  be  born  next 
time  as  a  beast  or  reptile,  and  have  the  weary  scale  to 
climb  again. 

Dress  in  Assam  so  closely  resembles  that  in  other  parts 
of  India,  and  has  been  so  frequently  described*  that  ;t  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  it  here.  The  customs,  also,  are 
much  like  those  that  prevail  over  the  entire  East. 

Caste  holds  the  Hindu  population  in  its  iron  fetters, 
and  is  the  great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  this  refers  only 
to  the  Hindus  of  the  Assam  Valley.  The  Hill  tribes 
are  totally  distinct  in  religion,  customs  and  dress  from 
the  dwellers  on  the  plains. 

The  Assamese  language  presents  a  striking  proof  of 
the  strong  individuality  of  the  race.  It  lias  existed  in  the 
valley  from  time  immemorial.  The  Ahoms  conquered 
:he  province  and  held  it  for  centuries,  but  scarce  a  trace 


of  their  language  is  found  in  the  present  Assamese  dia- 
lect. None  of  the  other  great  powers  that  have  in  turn 
waged  war  upon  Assam  have  affected  the  language. 

When  the  British  first  took  possession  of  the  country, 
they  labored  under  the  false  impression  that  the  Assam- 
ese language  was  simply  a  corruption  of  the  Bengalese, 
and  for  thirty  years  that  was  used  as  the  correct  and  of- 
ficial language  of  the  province.  Government  schools 
used  Bengalese  as  the  medium  of  instruction,  and  this 
put  back  the  cause  of  education  many  years. 

The  error  arose  from  the  fact  that  both  languages,  be- 
ing derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  have  the  same  alphabet, 
and,  of  course,  many  words  in  common,  especially  re- 
ligious and  scientific  terms  ;  but  the  terminations  of  nouns 
and  verbs  in  their  forms  and  cases,  are  quite  different, 
and  the  common  words  in  use  in  every  day  life,  are  alto- 
gether so. 

But  now  matters  are  changed.  The  Assamese  lan- 
guage has  proven  its  claim,  and  now  the  people  have  the 
privilege  of  using  their  mother  tongue  in  the  courts  and 
schools.  This  fact  alone  will  give  a  mighty  impetus  to 
the  cause  of  education  in  Assam. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  either  Hindus  (or 
worshipers  of  Brahma,  with  his  millions  of  inferior  dei- 
ties), or  Mohammedans. 

Including  the  converts  to  Christianity  from  the  Hill 
tribes,  there  are  something  less  than  2,000  native  Chris- 
tians in  Assam.  The  Brahma  Somaj  has  many  adherents 
among  the  educated  Hindus.  Dr.  Bronson,  the  veteran 
missionary  of  Assam,  wrote  thus  regarding  it  fourteen 
years  ago : 

"Our  native  preachers  have  now  to  grapple  with  Theo- 
dore Parkerism,  which  is  the  very  pith  of  the  creed 
called  Brahmists,  of  which  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  is  the 
representative.  We  have  them  all  around  us.  They  re- 
ject all  revelation,  whether  Bible,  Shasta,  Koran  or  Zen- 
d  a  vest  a,  and  claim  the  Book  of  Nature  and  intuition  as 
the  basis  of  their  faith." 

This  sect  of  Brahmists  has  proven  itself  the  greatest 
enemy  to  real  Christian  elevation  and  reform  in  all  India. 
Its  tendency  is  rank  infidelity,  and  has  to  be  met  and 
battled  with  as  in  our  own  land. 

Missions  in  Assam  began  in  the  year  1836.  With  the 
exception  of  a  single  S.  P.  G.  missionary,  the  Assam  val- 
ley has  been  occupied  as  a  mission  field  solely  by  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  It  was  not  to  the 
Assamese  that  the  first  efforts  were  directed,  but  to  the 
Khamtis,  one  of  the  numerous  border  tribes. 

Messrs.  Brown  and  ('utter  began  work  at  Sadiya,  in 
upper  Assam,  in  1836.  In  October  of  that  year,  Rev's. 
Jacob  Thomas  and  Miles  Bronson,  with  their  wives 
-ailed  in  the  bark  Rosabella,  from  Boston,  designated  to 
Assam.  The  voyage  was  long  and  tedious,  but  when  at 
length  they  arrived  at  Calcutta,  there  lay  before  them  a 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles  up  the  Brahmaputra,  stem- 
ming the  swift  current  in  little  native  boats.  Now  river 
steamers  render  the  trip  up  the  great  river  comparatively 
easy  and  pleasant. 


After  several  weeks  of  the  exposure  and  discomfort 
attendant  upon  the  journey,  Mr.  Bronson  became  ill 
from  fever,  the  boatmen  became  insubordinate  and  re- 
fused to  proceed  further.  Mrs.  Bronson,  almost  desper- 
ate from  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  went  above,  and 
simply  by  the  commanding  power  of  her  eye,  for  she 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  Assamese,  subdued  the  head 
boatman,  and  made  him  completely  subservient  to  her 
will.  This  was  the  more  signal  victory,  as  she  was  a 
■woman,  the  most  despised,  contemptible  thing  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Hindus. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  of  terrible  hardships,  they 
neared  Sadiya.  Mr.  Thomas  took  a  little  boat  and 
hastened  on  in  advance,  in  order  to  apprise  the  mis- 
sionaries or  their  arrival,  and  get  help  to  convey  Mr. 
Bronson,  who  was  still  very  ill,  to  the  station. 

When  within  sight  of  the  mission  compound  a  large 
tree  falling  from  the  bank,  sunk  his  boat  and  Jacob 
Thomas'  earthly  career  was  ended.  This  threw  a  deep 
sadness  over  the  mission,  and  it  required  strong  faith  to 
believe  that  this  inscrutable  Providence  could  be  for 
good. 

Sadiya  did  not  prove  all  that  was  to  be  desired  as  a 
mission  station,  and  in  a  few  months  Mr.  Bronson  re- 
moved to  Jaipur,  thinking  the  most  hopeful  opening  to 
be  among  the  Nagas,  a  hill  tribe. 

In  May,  1840,  he  was  joined  by  his  sister,  Miss  Rhoda 
Bronson  (one  of  the  first  single  ladies  to  go  to  the  foreign 
field),  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barker. 

The  Bronsons  tried  to  live  in  the  Naga  hills,  but  fever 
obliged  them  to  leave.  Miss  Bronson's  work  was  soon 
ended,  and  in  December,  1840,  she  died  at  Jaipur.  In 
October,  1841,  on  account  of  the  greater  salubrity  of  the 
climate,  Mr.  Bronson  moved  to  Nowgong,  in  central  As- 
sam, leaving  the  other  missionary  families  at  Sibsagoe,  a 
little  south  of  the  old  stations. 

Mr.  Brown's  work  was  translation,  for  he  had  great 
linguistic  talent.  Mr.  Cutter's  work  was  printing.  By  this 
time  the  missionaries  had  found  out  the  need  of  work 
among  the  Assamese,  but  for  five  weary  years  their 
words  seemed  to  fall  upon  stony  ground. 

But  in  May,  1841,  Nidhiram,  one  of  the  apprentices 
in  the  printing  office,  became  an  inquirer,  and  at  once 
gave  clear  evidence  of  conversion.  Two  weeks  later  he 
was  baptized,  the  first  Assamese  convert,  rejoiced  and 
wept  over  with  exceeding  great  joy.  He  dropped  the 
name  of  the  heathen  god  Ram,  and  took  that  of  Levi 
Farwell,  a  well-known  supporter  of  missions  in  America. 
Ever  afterward  he  was  known  through  Assam  by  the 
name  of  Nidhi  Levi.  A  brief  sketch  of  his  life  will  not  W. 
out  of  place,  as  he  proved  a  choice  helper. 

Afterservingseveralyearsasa  printer,  he  was  employed 
alternately  as  a  preacher,  proof-reader  and  assistant  in 
preparing  books  and  tracts  for  the  press,  and  writing 
articles  for  the  native  newspaper  early  established  by  the 
missionaries,  and  called  the  Orunodoi. 

He  was  the  author  of  over  a  hundred  hymns,  w'lich, 
though  perhaps  not  of  the  highest  order,  are  nevertheless 
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destined  to  be  sung  in  Assam  during  many  years  to  come. 
No  native  writer  in  the  country  can  approach  him  as  a 
composer  of  Christian  hymns.  He  excelled  as  a  writer 
in  his  own  vernacular  tongue,  besides  having  a  fair 
knowledge  of  English.  He  was  invaluable  as  a  help  in 
Scripture  'ranslation,  and  his  style  became  a  model  of 
good  taste.  He  was  quite  above  the  ordinary  native 
Christians,  and  was  looked  up  to  and  honored  by  all. 
His  last  sickness  was  brief,  and  the  end  unexpected,and 
his  death  left  a  vacancy  very  hard  to  be  filled. 

Dr.  Bronson,  revisiting  Sibsagoe  in  1877,  writes  as 
follows : — 

"Among  the  neglected  graves,  I  found  a  small  monu- 
ment, already  becoming  dilapidated,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion:— 

Nidhi  Levi  Farwell, 

The  first  convert  in  Assam. 

Died  Jan.  i8th,  1873, 

Aged  50  years. 

"  From  boyhood,  his  life  was  spent  in  mission  service.  As 
a  writer,  preacher,  poet,  translator,  he  sltowed  uncommon 
ability,  and  great  fidelity.     To  God  be  all  the  praise." 

In  1843,  there  were  three  stations  in  Assam — Sibsagoe, 
Gowhatti,  (the  most  important  town  in  the  province,) 
and  Nowgong.  At  the  latter  place  the  Bronsons  had  es- 
tablished an  Orphan  Institute,  and  it  soon  was  filled  up 
with  orphans  from  every  part  of  Assam.  After  twelve 
years'  existence,  the  Institute  was  given  up,  much  to  the 
sorrow  of  those  who  had  carried  it  on  their  hearts  so 
long.     But  abundant  fruit  remained  of  its  good  work. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  decade,  in  1846,  the  harvest 
began  to  appear  in  the  conversion  of  souls.  In  the  three 
stations  thirty  were  baptized.  New  laborers  had  been 
added  from  time  to  time,  and  the  seed  sowing  went  on 
amid  joy  that  the  reaping  had  begun. 

In  1849  a  native  boy  called  Kandura,  from  the  Orphan 
school,  was  baptized.  He  had  unusual  talent,  and  in  a 
few  years  held  a  very  lucrative  office  under  the  Govern- 
merit.  He  grew  cold  in  his  religious  duties,  and  Mr. 
Bronson,  who  from  his  childhood,  had  felt  almost  a 
father's  love  for  the  bright  youth,  labored  with  him,  and 
at  last  brought  him  to  see  his  wanderings,  and  aid  his  re- 
turn to  the  path  of  duty. 

And  when  the  sacrifice  was  once  made,  it  was  a  whole 
one.  He  relinquished  his  profitable  position,  and  ac- 
cepted that  of  pastor  at  Gowhatti,  left  vacant  by  a 
broken-down  missionary,  at  a  salary  about  a  third  of 
that  under  Government. 

"Can  you  hold  out  till  some  one  arrives?"  asked  Dr. 
Bronson.  "  My  wish  is  to  hold  on  till  death  !"  was  the 
heroic  reply. 

And  he  has  held  on  nobly.  For  some  years  past  Kan- 
dura has  had  the  entire  charge  of  all  the  churches  in  the 
Gowhatti  district,  reporting  directly  to  the  Board  in 
America,  and  invested  with  the  same  trusts  and  responsi- 
bilities as  the  American  missionaries. 

The  years  passed  on  quite  uneventfully.  The  work 
progressed  slowly,  measured  by  human  standards;  and 


the  missionary  officials  at  home  came  to  regard  Assam 
as  a  stony,  unproductive  field.  These  were  years  of  trial 
and  of  testing. 

The  Board  hesitated  about  expending  much  on  Assam, 
when  there  were  fields  that  promised  so  much  better,  and 
money  for  the  work  was  not  over-abundant.  So  when 
missionaries  died,  or  were  disabled,  the  field  was  not 
well  reinforced,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  the  hand- 
ful left  could  not  hold  the  fort  against  the  combined  in- 
fluences of  heathenism  and  indifference. 

The  churches  were  like  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves. 
Very  weak  sheep,  too,  with  little  shepherding. 

Dr.  Bronson  bad  from  the  beginning,  thrown  himself 
heart  and  soul,  into  work  for  the  regeneration  of  Assam. 
Now,  left  almost  alone,  he  wrote  "earnest  letters  home, 
begging,  entreating,  threatening  almost,  at  times,  till 
people  were  tired  of  reading  them,  and  the  Macedonian 
only  noticed  the  receipt  of  one  of  '  Dr.  Bronson 's  usual 
appeals  for  Assam.' " 

But  the  darkest  hour  is  often  before  the  day  break. 
Jehovah's  glory  was  yet  to  break  forth  in  Assam,  in  a 
manner  unlooked  for. 

It  came  by  means  of  a  sudden  outburst  of  inquiry 
among  the  Garos,  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  uncon- 
querable Hill  Tribes.  It  awakened  renewed  interest 
and  enthusiasm  regarding  Assam  at  home,  and  mission- 
aries to  the  promising  Hill  tribes  were  sent  out.  The 
story  of  these  mountain  peoples  would  fill  a  volume  by 
itself,  and  must  be  reserved  for  another  chapter. 

The  year  1866  records  a  very  important  event.  Dr. 
Bronson's  great  Assamese  and  English  dictionary  was 
put  to  press.  This  was  a  work  of  great  labor,  the  first 
of  the  kind  that  had  been  attempted;  and  its  value  to 
succeeding  missionaries,  and  to  the  cause  of  education 
can  scarcely  be  computed.  This  alone  would  have  been 
a  life-work,  and  a  monument  to  any  man,  but  we  must 
add  to  this,  labors  abundant,  and  a  burning  zeal  for  his 
beloved  Assam  that  gave  him  an  influence  among  pagans 
and  Christians  throughout  the  entire  province. 

The  work  moved  but  slowly  among  the  Assamese,  not- 
withstanding the  wonderful  awakening  among  the  border 
tribes.  Vet  there  was  real  progress.  The  roll  of  mis- 
sionaries who  have  labored  on  the  field  is  a  noble  one. 
Such  names  as  Brown,  Cutter,  Barker,  Stoddard,  Whit- 
ing, Danforth,  Daubte,  Ward,  and  Bronson  belong  to  the 
list  of  pioneer  Assam  missionaries,  who  laid  broad  and 
deep  foundations  for  the  coming  builders. 

Dr.  Brown's  work  of  translation  was  one  whose  value 
cannot  be  estimated.  He  put  the  entire  New  Testament 
into  Assamese,  subjected  it  to  numerous  revisions,  be- 
sides translating  Genesis  and  other  important  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament.  He  also  did  general  missionary 
work  as  opportunity  offered.  At  last,  worn  out  by  in- 
cessant toil,  he  was  obliged  in  1855  to  return  home,  after 
twenty  years  of  the  grandest  service  on  the  field. 

Now,  in  his  declining  years,  this  noble  and  indefatiga- 
ble worker  is  doing  for  Japan  what  he  did  for  Assam  in 
former  days.     By  his  translations,  the  Bible  is  an  open 


book  to  thousands  of  heathen.     May  he  long  be  spared 
to  carry  on  this  work  !* 

Lohman,  Scott,  Comfort,  Neighbor,  Maria  Cotes 
Bronson,  and  others,  did  faithful,  efficient  work  until 
cither  called  to  their  reward,  or  compelled  to  come  home 
with  broken  health.  Dr.  Bronson 's  work  covered  nearly 
the  half  century.  In  1869,  he  laid  the  devoted  wife  of 
his  youth,  who  for  thirty-three  years  had  stood  bravely 
by  bis  side  in  the  thick  of  the  battle,  to  rest  beside  of 
her  father  in  her  native  village.  A  few  years  later,  he 
buried  in  Assam  a  second  wife  and  a  loving  daughter 
within  the  space  of  a  few  short  weeks,  the  latter  being 
suddenly  swept  away  by  cholera. 

When  woman  found  her  legitimate  sphere  in  mission 
work,  and  began  to  send  lady  missionaries  out  to  carry 
the  bread  of  life  to  their  heathen  sisters,  Assam  was  not 
forgotten.  One  of  these  representatives  on  the  field, 
Miss  Mary  Rankin,  became  Dr.  Bronson's  third  wife, 
and  was  a  true  helpmeet  to  him,  soothing  his  last  hours 
with  tender  ministry. 

In  1879,  forty-three  years  after  his  first  entrance  into 
Assam,  Dr.  Bronson  was  compelled,  by  rapidly  failing 
health,  to  come  home.  He  found  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
retreat  near  some  of  his  children  in  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich., 
but  his  heart  was  in  Assam.  He  clung  to  the  hope  of 
retaining  so  tenaciously  that  his  physicians  said  if  it 
were  taken  away  he  would  die.  His  strength  failed 
gradually,  and  to  the  last,  he  pleaded  with  the  Board  to 
tend  him  back,  that  as  long  as  life  lasted,  he  might 
gather  the  native  Christians  around  him,  and  counsel 
with  them,  even  if  he  could  not  go  to  their  villages. 
When  the  end  should  come,  he  wanted  to  lay  his  dust 
among  his  beloved  flock,  that  his  grave  might  be  a  per- 
petual reminder  of  his  works. 

His  last  sickness  was  exceedingly  painful,  and  much 
of  the  time  the  once  clear  mind  was  clouded.  For  two 
days  before  his  death,  he  fancied  himself  in  Assam,  mak- 
ing preparations  for  a  jungle  tour.  He  gave  minute  or- 
ders for  every  detail  of  the  expedition,  the  elephant,  the 
necessary  baggage,  with  as  much  precision  as  he  would 
have  done  twenty  years  before. 

And  so,  with  the  happy  delusion  that  his  heart's  long- 
ing desire  had  been  gratified,  the  old  soldier  and  pioneer 
missionary  of  Assam  passed  to  his  resi,  Nov.  9th,  1883. 
There  was  bitter  mourning  in  that  far  off  land  when  the 
tidings  reached  the  ears  of  those  that  loved  him.  What 
joyful  meetings  there  must  have  been  on  the  other 
shoie ! 

Assam,  to-day,  is  regarded  as  a  very  prosperous  and 
hopeful  mission.  Even  among  the  stolid  Assamese  there 
is  a  forward  movement,  a  stir,  a  shaking  among  the  dry 
beliefs  of  the  past. 

The  present  generation  of  missionaries  in  Assam  are 
a  noble,  energetic  band,  well  fitted  to  carry  on  the  work 
so  broadly  planned  by  their  predecessors. 

Such  is  the  story  of  a  half  century's  progress.  What 
will  the  completed  cycle  bring  forth  ? 


Catechism  on  the  Country  and  People  of  India. 

Where  ie  India  T  It  is  the  central  peninsula  of  Southern 
Asia,  stretching  from  the  river  Indus  on  the  west,  1,800 
miles  eastward  to  the  Brahmaputra,  mid  from  the  Himalaya 
mountains  on  the  north,  1,900  miles  southward  into  the  In- 
dian Ocean  between  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Arabian  Sea. 

What  are  the  great  natural  divieion*  of  the  country  T  Hin- 
dustan, a  broad  belt  extending  east  and  west  between  tin- 
Himalaya  and  Vindhya  mountains ;  the  Decean,  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula,  south  of  the  Vindbyae;  and  South- 
ern India,  a  email  portion  of  the  extreme  southern  point. 

What  are  the  five  principal  mountain  range*  T  The  Hima- 
layas along  the  northern  border,  29,000  feet  at  the  highest, 
point;  the  Sulaim&n  mountains  between  Hindustan  and 
Afghanistan  on  the  northwest;  the  Vindhya*  extending  east 
and  west  between  Hindustan  and  the  Decean;  and  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts,  running  north  and  couth  on 
each  side  of  the  Decean. 

What  are  the  principal  river*  t  The  Indus  (whence  Ind- 
ia, U-ind-n,  H-tnd-ustan),  1,800  miles  long,  and  the  Brah- 
maputra, about  the  same  length,  both  rising  near  together 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Himalayas,  flowing  in  opposite  di- 
rections, the  Indus  emptying  into  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the 
Brahmaputra  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  the  Ganges,  lining  on 
the  south  of  the  Himalayas,  near  the  source  of  the  two 
first  named,  and  flowing  1,500  miles  east  and  south,  and 
emptying  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Brahmaputra. 

What  ie  the  surface  of  India  t  It  has  been  called  "  an 
epitome  of  the  whole  earth."  Along  the  south  ride  of  the 
Himalayas  is  a  belt  of  highland  ;  next  south  is  the  great 
jungle,  5  to  25  miles  wide;  next  south  is  the  great  plain  of 
the  Ganges,  supper  ting  two-fifths  of  the  population  of  In- 
dia; in  the  northwest  is  the  great  Indian  desert  400  miles 
long  by  100  miles  wide,  beyond  which  is  the  valley  of  the 
Indus ;  the  Decean  i%  a  high  plateau. 

What  ie  the  dint  ite  t  Variations  of  latitude  and  elevation 
and  proximity  of  the  sea  combine  to  produce  all  possible 
degrees  of  heat,  cold  and  moisture.  Snow  is  perpetual  on 
the  Himalayas :  the  great  jungle  is  an  uninhabitable  fever 
district;  on  the  barren  plains  of  the  interior  the  heat  1  cache* 
167  degrees  in  the  sun. 

What  are  the  natural  productions  t  Forests  of  hard  and 
rare  woods,  vegetable  drugs  and  dyes,  tropical  fruit*  in  pro- 
fusion, wild  foliage  grasses,  grains,  flowers  of  great  beauty, 
useful  and  precious  metals,  minerals  and  gems  in  small 
quantities ;  the  largest  diamonds  in  the  world. 

What  are  the  principal  occupation*  of  the  people  of  India  t 
More  than  two-thirds  follow  agriculture ;  all  the  useful  arts 
and  trades  are  carried  on  with  rude  appliances  and  little  in- 
genuity. The  introduction  of  English  manufactures  ha* 
nearly  destroyed  the  production  of  fine  textile  and  metallic 
work  for  which  India  was  once  famous.  Priests  and  other 
beggars  and  jugglers  are  numerous.  Nearly  all  occupations 
are  regulated,  among  the  Brahmanists,  by  caste.  Many  are. 
in  government  service. 

What  are  the  chief  source*  of  wealth  t  Exports  of  cotton, 
jute,  rice,  indigo,  opium,  tobacco,  sugar,  spices,  fruits  and 
oil  seeds. 

What  in  the  money  of  India  1  A  pie  is  about  one-fourth  of 
a  cent.  Three  pie  equal  one  pice:  about  three-fourths  of  a 
cent.  Four  pice  equal  one  anna:  about  three  cents.  Six- 
teen anna  equal  one  rupee:  varying  from  40  to  50  cent-. 
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Fifteen  rupees  equal  one  gold  inoltur.  One  hundred  thousand 
rupees  equal  one  lac. 

What  is  the  area  of  India  and  population  of  India  t  By 
tin-  rmmiH  re  turns  of  1881,  the  area  was  1,296,284  square 
mils*  and  the  population  253,906,449.  The  population  in 
the  provinces  under  direct  British  administration  numbered 
198,755,993,  and  in  the  Feudatory  or  Native  States  55,150,- 
456. 

What  cities  in  India  bare  a  population  of  over  200,000? 
Calcutta,  with  itss  hurbs,  haa  871,504;  Bombay  has  77.^,196; 
Madras,  405,848;  Hyderabad,  354,692,  and  Lncknow,  261,- 

;km. 

What  cities  have  a  population  between  150,000  and  200,000? 
Benares,  Delhi,  Piitna,  Agra,  Bangalore,  Amritsar,  Cawn- 

11**d(  cities  have  a  population  between  100,000  and  150,000? 
Lahore,  Allahabad,  Jeyporc,  Rangoon,  l'oona,  Ahinedabad, 
Bareilly  ami  Barndn. 

How  many  cities  hare  a  population  between  50,000  and  100,- 
OOti  /    Forty. 

What  different  races  are  found  f  1.  Remnant*  of  au  abor- 
iginal nice,  now  numlwriug  about  17,716,825,  constituting 
tiftcen  to  twenty  "  hill  tribes"  found  chiefly  in  the  Dec-can 
and  North  India.  2.  Heinnants  of  an  early  Scythian  inva- 
sion, now  found  in  South  India  and  Ceylou  (sometimes  con- 
sidered altorigines).  3.  Aryans,  a  dominant  race  of  early 
invaders,  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Hindu- 
stan, and  found  throughout  India:  typical  Hindus.  4.  A 
fringe  of  Mongols  on  the  northeast  border,  5.  "  Foreigners  " 
from  every  where;  70,000  Parsers;  8,300  Arabs;  7,600  Jews; 
1,200  Armenians;  75,700  English  born  residents;  45, 100 other 
European  Intra  residents;  108,000  Indian  horn  Europeans; 
and  representatives  of  nearly  every  known  people,  at  the 
centres  of  trade.  The  utmost  diversity  is  found  in  dress 
and  habits. 

What  tanyuagcs  ore  spoken  by  these  races  f  Almut  IStO.OOO,- 

000  speak  dialects  derived  from  the  Sanskrit;  about  50,000,- 
OtX)  speak  Dravidian  dialects;  the  Mongols  along  the  eastern 

1  under  speak  monosyllabic  dialect.".  There  ale  nineteen 
principal  languages  and  several  bandied  dialects.  English 
is  used  in  the  government  offices  and  schools  and  largely  in 
mercantile  and  scholarly  circles. 

"  lu  the  census  results  of  1881  the  total  population  of 
ludia  is  divided  into  lilt  groups  on  the  basis  of  language, 
but  these  include  foreigners,  such  as  English  and  other 
Kurojieuiia,  even  Scotch  and  Welsh  being  classed  as  sepa- 
rate groups,  lint  even  tin-  different  native  languages  do 
not  denote  separate  clliuicnl  groups,  many  of  them  being 
only  dialects,  and  all  of  then  i  capable  of  classification  into  a 
few  groups.  The  pure  Aryan  element  is  almost  routined 
to  the  caste  of  the  Brahmins,  numbering  not  more  than  ten 
millions.  The  leading  languages  and  dialacts,  with  the 
n iiiii lien*  who  apeak  them,  are  as  follows:  Hindustani,  82, 
497. 168;  Bengali,  38,905.428;  Telugu.  1 7, 020 ,.'158;  Mahratti, 
17.044.034;  Punjabi,  15.754,793:  Tamil,  13,008.270;  Guzarati, 
W,02O,O88f  Cauarese.  8,337,27;  Goriya,  6,819,112:  Malayan, 
4,84^,400;  Siudlii,  3,718,961  ;  Burmese,  2,611,407;  Hindi, 
1.88(1.777;  Assamese,  1,301,750;  Kol,  1,140,480;  Santliali, 
1.130,500;  Gondi,  1,070.505;  Pushtu  and  Afghani,  915,711: 
Karen,  553,848." 

Who  were  the  first  Knropean  settler*  in  India  T  The  Por- 
tuguese in  the  14th  century  and  the  Dutch  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury and  the  English  and  French    in   the  first  of  the  17th 


century.  The  country  finally  came  under  the  control  of  the 
English. 

When  was  the  East  India  Company  formed  T  In  1600.  It 
was  intended  to  carry  on  the  trade  between  India  and  Utnt 
Britain  and  gradually  acquired  territory  and  control  of  a 
large  part  of  the  country  and  people. 

What  date  is  aire*  at  the  beginning  of  the  British  empire 
in  India  r  Jane  2=3,  1757,  when  the  battle  of  Plaasey  was 
fought 

What  became  of  the  East  India  Company  t  The  British 
government  assumed  sole  control  iu  1858  and  the  Company 
exists  only  in  name,  and  will  cease  when  ite  stock  is  paid 
tor  by  the  government.  January  1,  1877,  Queen  Victoria 
was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India. 

Row  is  the  government  of  India  carried  on  f  The  execu- 
tive authority  is  vested  in  a  Governor-General,  appointed 
by  the  British  Crown,  and  acting  under  the  anient  oftiie 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The  Earl  of  Duffeiin  wan  ftp- 
pointed  Governor-General  in  1884.  The  government  ia  ex- 
ercised by  the  Council  of  the  Governor- General,  couidatiiig 
of  six  ordinary  members  and  one  extraordinary  member,  tin- 
latter  the  commander-in-chief.  They  are  all  appointed  hy 
the  Crown.  The  members  of  the  Council,  together  with 
from  sis  to  twelve  additional  members,  appointed  by  the 
Governor- General,  form  a  Legislative  Council. 

"  India  is  administratively  divided  into  British  territory 
and  native  or  feudatory  states;  the  former  is  under  the  di- 
rect control  in  all  respects  <>f  British  offl vials.  The  control 
which  the  central  government  exercises  ovei  the  native  states 
varies  in  degree ;  but  they  are  all  governed  by  the  native  prin- 
ces, with  the  help  and  under  the  advice  of  a  resident,  whom 
the  Viceroy  stations  at  their  court,  the  control  exercised  be- 
ing rather  diplomatic  than  administrative,  which  is  expressed 
by  the  term  'political.'  The  authority  of  the  princes  is  limited 
by  treaties  or  engagements  acknowledging  their  subordi- 
nate dependence  upon  the  llritish  government.  The  chiefs 
have  no  right  to  make  war  or  peace,  or  to  send  ambassador* 
to  each  other  or  to  external  states  ;  they  are  not  permitted 
to  maintain  a  military  force  above  a  certain  specified  limit : 
no  European  is  permitted  to  reside  at  their  court  without 
permission;  and  the  supreme  power  ran  exercise  the  right 
of  dethronement  in  case  of  luisgovemment.  Within  these 
limits  the  more  important  chiefs  exercise  sovereign  authori- 
ty within  their  own  territory.  Some  of  thetn  jwy  tribute 
and  some  pay  none." 

How  is  the  population  of  India  distributed  according  to 
religion  t  The  census  of  1881  showed  that  iu  ludia  (exclud- 
ing British  Burma,  Ceylou  and  the  Audamau  Islands},  there 
are  187,849,273  Hindus;  49,835,898  Mohammedans;  6.42»i.- 
511  aborigines;  167,300  Buddhists;  1,833,426  Sikhs;  1,221,- 
891  Jains;  85,314  I'arsis;  1 1, 805  Jews;  1,778,415  Christian.; 
808,41 1  belonging  to  other  creeds  and  unspecified. 

How  are  the  Christians  divided  t  The  Christians  iu  India 
and  British  Burma  by  the  census  of  1881  were  returned  as 
1,862,634  ;  of  these  84,219  were  iu  British  Burma.  The  cen- 
sus also  showed  there  were  304,410  Syrian  Christiacs : 
963,058  Roman  Catholics  and  528,590  Protestants. 

What  is  the  Mate  of  education  T  Education  has  made  great 
progress  in  recent  years.  A  network  of  schools  bos  been 
established  over  the  country  graduated  from  the  primary  to 
the  highest  colleges.  These  numbered  109,212  in  1883. 
There  are  also  three  universities  situated  at  Calcutta, 
Madras  and  Bombay. 
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For  an  account  of  the  history  of  Protestant  Missions 
in  India,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Gospel  is  All 
I. anus  for  September,  18S1,  March,  1882,  February  and 
March,  1883,  and  May,  1884,  and  the  brief  catechism  in 
this  number.  We  here  give  the  names  of  the  Missionary 
Societies  at  work  in  India,  number  of  workers,  communi- 
cants, etc. : 

Foreign         Foreign         «.,.„        Com- 

Brilitk.  Male  Female        «,  muni- 

MLVries.     MiiVrie*.      HelPers-      canls. 

Gospel  Propagation 53  43  539         30,993 

Baptist 60  319  4.553 

Church    .. m  85  3,46l  33.389 

London 47  46  314  6.160 

Wesleyan 36  3S  763  3,183 

General  Bapiiii 8  9  21  1,343 

Church  of  Scotland 15  ..  45  393 

Irish    Presbyterian    13  ..  38  1,710 

Welih  Calvinikts 7  7  53  778 

Free  Church  of  .Scotland..        30  13  SgS  1.399 

English  Presbyterian 1  3  ...  30 

I'nited     Presbyterian     of 

Scotland 15  7  41  454 

American, 

American  Board 35  29  644  4. 501 

llaplUt  Missionary  Union.        33  31  603  38,137 

Methodist  Episcopal 49  74  1.060  3,603 

Free  Baptists 5 

Presbyterian 37  55  195  965 

Reformed  Dutch 3  8  167  1,583 


led  Presbylei 


Lutheran  General  Synod  . . 
Lutheran  General  Council. 

Canada  Presbyterian 

Canada  Baptists  of  On  Uric 

and  Quebec 

Canada  Baptists  of   Mnra* 


=  Pn 


n,(168 


Herman  iishurg    II  ..  37  400 

The  above  figures  are  taken  from  the  reports  we  have 
received  from  the  Societies  made  in  1885,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  Lutheran  General  Synod 
ant)  the  German  Societies,  and  for  these  we  use  the  fig- 
ures reported  by  the  Foreign  Missionary  for  April,  1886. 
They  do  not  include  Ceylon  or  Burma.  The-  Foreign 
Female  Missionaries  include  the  wives  of  missionaries 
whenever  they  are  reported. 

the  Indian  Home  Mission  to  the  Santhalsalso  reports 
2  male,  3  female  missionaries,  and  4,003  baptized  natives. 

The  Moravians  have  missionaries  in  Thibet  on  the 
horders  of  India.  The  Woman's  Union  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  America  reports  in  India  41  missionaries  at  Cal- 
lutta,  Allahabad  and  Cawnpore,  with  73  day  schools  and 
>.  total  of    3,771    pupils,    and    23    Sunday-schools.     The 


British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  National  Bible 
Society  of  Scotland  have  colporteurs  at  work. 
For  Ceylon  the  Societies  report  as  follows  : 


Sociei 


Mis' 


American  Board.. 

English  Church.. . 
English  Baptist... 

S.   P.   G  

Wesleyan 


Catechism  on  Protectant  Mission!  in  India. 

H' hen  was  Christianity  introduced  into  India  t  Eusebius, 
the  historian,  says  that  our  of  the  apostles,  St.  Bartholomew, 
went  to  India.  Among  the  Syrian  Christians  in  South  India 
is  said  to  exist  a  very  old  manuscript  which  relates  that  the 
Apostle  Thorium  carried  the  gospel  to  India  a.  d.  :>~,  anil 
that  he  made  many  converts.  When  the  Portuguese  arrived  - 
in  India  a.  d.  1497,  they  found  a  large  number  of  professing 
Christians  and  upward  of  100  churches. 

Whe*  did  Romanism  enter  India  t  With  the  Portuguese 
in  1497.  Francis  Xavier  arrived  iu  India  in  1542.  Of  his 
labors  he  says  ;  "  In  oue  month  I  baptized  with  my  own 
bands  10,000  idolators,  and  in  one  day,  not  un frequently,  1 
baptized  a  well  peopled  village." 

Whirl  was  the  beginning  of  modern  Protestant  missions  in 
India  t  In  1705  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  and  Henry  Pluts- 
cliau  were  sent  out  from  the  University  of  Halle  by  the  king 
of  Denmark,  and  arrived  at  Traiupiebar  July  9,  1706.  On 
May  12, 1707,  they  publicly  baptized  rive  adult  heathen  slaves 
of  Danish  masters,  and  on  September  5,  1707,  they  baptized 
nine  adult  Hindus.  They  were  afterward  assisted  by  a  Ger- 
man missionary  named  (>  randier.  Ziegenbalg  died  in  1719, 
and  "  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  converts  and  a  numerous 
body  of  catechumens  mourned  over  Ills  loss."  The  work 
was  afterward  carried  ou  by  Dr.  Hcbultze  and  Messrs.  Dalil, 
Fabrh'iiis,  Breithaupt,  Oericke,  Sarlorious,  Kiernander 
Schwartz  and  others,  through  the  century.  Christian  ]■' 
Schwartz  died  in  1798,  after  having  been  a  missionary  in  In- 
dia for  forty-eight  years. 

Il'fto  was  the  first  English  missionary  to  India  t  Win.  Carey, 
who  entered  India  in  1793.  He  was  followed  by  Marshiiian, 
Ward,  Henry  Marty II,  Duff  and  others. 

Who  were  (he  first  missionaries  from  America  to  India! 
Messrs.  Hull,  .) tuition,  Newell,  Nott  aud  Rice  were  sent  out 
by  the  American  Board  in  IBIS. 

What  nocieties  from  Continental  Europe  hare  entered  India, 
andu-henf  Basel,  1634;  Gossner's.  1840 ;  Leipzig,  1641; 
Moravians,  1854 ;  Danish  Lutherans,  1861  ;  Hermannsburg, 
I860;  Swedish  Evangelical,  1876;  Lands. 

What  Brititk  societies  have  entered  India,  andwhen  f  Bap- 
tist, 1793;  London,  1798;  Church,  1814;  Propagation,  1817; 
Wesleyan,  1817;  General  Baptist,  1822;  Church  of  Scotland, 
1828;  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  1828;  Irish  Presbyterian, 
1841;  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist,  1641;  Indian  Female 
Normal  School  Society,  1852;  Christiau  Vernacular  Educa- 
tion Society,  1858;  Scutch  United  Presbyterian,  I860;  Strict 
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Baptist,  1866;  Friends',  1866;  Evangelization  Society,  1671; 
Mission  to  Lepers,  1874;  Edinburgh  Medical;  Colonial; 
Anglo.Iudian;  Colonial  and  Continental;  Church  of  England 
Zenana  Mission;  Delhi  Female  Medical  Mission;  Society  for 
Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East. 

What  American  societies  have  entered  India,  and  ichen  t 
American  Board,  1813;  Presbyterian,  1834;  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Union,  1836;  Free  Baptist,  1836;  Lutheran  General 
Synod,  1842;  Reformed  Church  in  America,  1853;  United 
Presbyterian,  1855;  Methodist  Episcopal,  1856;  Woman's 
Union,  1862;  German  Evangelical,  1868;  Canadian  Baptist, 
1868;  Lutheran,  General  Council,  1870;  Canadian  Presby- 
terian, 1876;  Christian,  1883. 

What  mi  the-  report  respecting  Protectant  missions  in  India 
(excluding  British  Burma  and  Ceylon),  at  the  elate  of  1881 1 
There  were  566  mission  stations;  586  foreign  and  Eurasian 
ordained  agents;  479  foreign  and  Eurasian  female  agents; 
461  native  ordained  agents;  1,643  native  Christian  female 
agents;  2,488  native  lay  preachers;  3,650  churches  or  con- 
gregations; 417,372  native  Christians;  114,325  communi- 
cants; 98  foreign  and  Eurasian  male  teachers;  3,481  native 
Christian  teachers?  131,244  male  and  56,406  female  pupils 
in  day  and  boarding  schools;  61,688  pupils  in  Sunday 
schools. 

What  was  the  report  respecting  Protestant  missions  in  India 
{including  British  Burma  and  Ceylon),  at  the  close  of  1881 1 
There  were  716  mission  stations;  658  foreign  and  Eurasian 
ordained  agents;  541  foreign  and  Eurasian  female  agents; 
674  native  ordained  agents;  1,944  native  Christian  female 
agents;  282  native  non-Christian  female  agents;  2,988  native 
lay  preachers;  4,538  churches  or  congregations;  528,590  na- 
tive Christians;  145,097  communicants;  116  foreign  and  Eu- 
rasian male  teachers;  4,345  native  Christian  teachers;  2,539 
native  non-Christian  teachers;  1,235  theological  students; 
168,998  male  and  65,761  female  pupils  in  day  and  boarding 
schools;  83,321  pupils  in  Sun  day  -schools.  The  total  stu- 
dents, male  and  female,  under  Christian  instruction,  numbers 
234,759.    The  native  contributions  in  1881   were  228,517 

What  is  the  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society  doing 
for  India  t  It  has  three  Training  Institutions  with  7,256 
children  under  Christian  instruction.  During  1883  it  printed 
663,718  publications  and  employed  86  colporteurs. 
.  What  are  the  statistics  of  Protestant  missions  in  India  t 
Dr.  George  Smith,  of  Scotland,  in  1884  gave  the  following 
statistics:  "In  India  there  are  at  work  53  Protestant 
churches  and  societies;  8  Presbyterian,  5  Episcopalian,  7 
Lutheran,  8  Baptist,  3  Methodist,  2  Congregational,  1  Mor- 
avian, 1  of  Friends  and  9  isolated.  There  are  7  women's 
agencies,  and  the  two  Catholic  Edinburgh  Medical  Mission- 
ary and  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Societies." 

The  latter  part  of  the  same  year  lie  v .  Dennis  Osborne,  a 
native  of  India,  wrote :  "  There  are  at  least  50  representa- 
tives of  Mission  Societies  at  work  in  India,  distributed  over 
almost  every  part  of  the  vast  continent — 656  Foreign  and 
Anglo-Indian  ordained  agents;  674  native  ordained  agenbi, 
and  2,986  native  lay  preachers  (making  a  total  of  4,320 
preachers,  against  953  in  1851,  when  the  number  of  ordained 
native  preachers  was  only  29),  proclaim  the  Gospel  in  every 
language  and  dialect  of  India.  The  pioneer  woman's  mis- 
sionary society  was  that  of  the  Free  church  of  Scotland, 
which  sent  ont  its  first  agent  in  1S43.  Now,  no  less  than  17 
societies  arc  represented  in  the  field,   with  a  force  of  541 


Foreign  and  Anglo-Indian  agents,  and  1,944  native  Christian 
workers,  making  a  total  of  2,485  agents,  against  1,390  in 
1871 ." 

Where  are  the  Missionary  Societies  at  work  t  Dr.  George 
Smith  places  them  as  follows : 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  holds  the  districts  aronnd 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Poona,  Madras  and  Nagpoor,  dens* It- 
peopled  by  Bengalees,  Maratbaa  and  Tamils,  and  baa  Goad 
and  Santa!  missions  among  the  simpler  aborigines  of  the 
hills.  The  Established  Church  works  successfaUy  aim 
among  the  Lepchas  from  Datjeeliug  and  at  Sfalkot  is  the 
Punjab.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  covering  Hin- 
dee-  speaking  Bajpootana,  from  Ajmer,  with  a  net-work  of 
agencies.  The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  has  charge  of  the 
Goojaratee  country  north  of  Bombay  to  Kathiawar.  The 
American  Presbyterians,  in  two  bands,  are  evangelising  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges  from  Allahabad  np  to  that  at  the  Indus 
at  Lahore  and  Sawal  Pindl.  The  Welsh  CalviniaU  axe  iu 
Assam,  and  the  Canadian  Presbyterians  in  toe  native  state 
of  Indore.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  baa  the  most  ex- 
tensive jurisdiction  of  all,  liaving  vigorous  stations  especially 
in  the  Punjab  and  Kashmeer,  and  in  Tinnevelly  in  the  far 
soutli.  The  Propagation  Society  shares  Tinnevelly  with  it. 
Travancore  with  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  Burma 
with  the  Baptists.  The  English  Baptists  maintain  the  work 
begun  by  Carey  in  Bengal  and  np  to  Delhi.  The  General 
Baptists  are  most  successful  in  Orissa.  The  American  Bap- 
tists have,  since  Judson's  time,  done  a  work  among  the 
Karens  of  Burma,  which  has  extorted  the  admiration  of  the 
coldest  officials.  The  Lutheran  and  the  Basel  mission  are 
chiefly  in  West,  South  and  Central  India.  The  English 
Wesleyans  have  made  Mysore  their  own,  and  the  Episcopal 
Methodists  of  America  have  token  possession  of  Ouilli.  The 
two  great  Congregational  Societies  of  England  (London) 
and  America,  have  spread  their  enlightening  influence  over 
great  centres  of  population,  the  former  especially  in  Trav- 
ancore and  the  latter  at  Ahmednugger  and  Western  India. 
The  Moravian  mission,  true  to  the  old  instinct,  attempt*  ap- 
parently hopeless  work  amid  the  Himalayan  snows  on  the 
borders  of  Tibet." 


The  Outlook  for  Missions  In  India. 

BY    J.    L.    PHILLIPS,  M.    D. 

After  Judson  had  worked  seven  years  in  Bunnah  and 
seen  hardly  any  fruit,  one  of  his  American  friends  wrote 
over  to  him  asking  what  the  prospects  were.  That  un- 
faltering missionary  of  the  cross  nobly  answered  :  "  The 
prospects  are  as  bright  as  the  promises  of  God  can  make 
them."  I  am  sure  that  every  true-hearted  toiler  in  India 
feels  the  force  as  he  appreciates  the  faith  of  thiswise  an- 
swer. 

Brethren  of  various  communions — all  of  the  one  true 
church —  have  been  asking  me  over  and  again  since  my 
return  from  Bengal,  "  What  of  the  night  t"  And  with  de- 
vout  thankfulness  and  high  hope  I  have  been  answering, 
"  The  morning  comtth  I"  My  last  three  months  in  India 
were  spent  at  Simla,  the  hill  and  summer  capitol  of 
British  India,  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  north  of  Calcutta.  From  that  excellent 
standpoint  I  had  grand  opportunities  for  looking  out  on 
the  many  missionary  fields  of  America  and  Great  Britain 
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thii  cover  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan  from  the  Himala- 
yan range  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
In  the  Sea  of  Arabia. 

What  are  the  tokens  of  special  cheer  which  make  the 
missionary  outlook  in  India  so  full  of  promise?  The  first 
U  the  wonderfully  developed  and  constantly  increasing 
agencies  for  teaching  the  women  and  children  of  that 
heathen  land-  I've  said  a  thousand  times,  and  every  one 
who  has  worked  in  India  knows  how  true  it  is,  that  the 
backbone  of  superstition  there  is  in  the  ignorance  of  mil- 
lions of  women.  Until  the  mothers  are  reached  and  taught 
we  cannot  look  intelligently  for  a  general  reformation. 

Thank  God,  our  own  mothers  and  wives  and  sisters— 
from  the  old  country  and  the  new,  from  England,  Scot- 


best  must  give  himself"  Is  it  a  common  token  of  our 
times  that  so  many  of  our  noblest  and  best,  the  joy  of 
our  hearts  and  the  pride  of  our  homes,  are  giving  them- 
selves for  Christ's  work  among  the  poor  and  the  suffering 
of  pagan  lands  ?  In  this  one  feature  alone  the  outlook  is 
most  cheering,  for  not  only  India,  but  America  as  well, 
inasmuch  as  "  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also 
himself." 

The  women  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  homes  en- 
lightened and  the  children  instructed,  a  new  era  dawns 
upon  a  land  long  dark  and  desolate.  God  grant  our 
sisters  great  faith  and  indomitable  courage  for  the 
arduous  task  with  which  He  has  honored  them  in  India. 
May  they  lay  deep  and  sure  foundations  for  the  erection 


land,  Ireland,  Wales,  France,  Germany  and  Scandinavia, 
and  from  New  England,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  well  rngh 
every  other  state  of  this  great  Republic,  have  gone  across 
the  sea,  not  singly  and  alone,  but  by  scores,  to  carry 
light  and  life  into  the  dark  houses  and  desolate  hearts  of 
their  benighted  sisters  in  the  cities,  villages  and  jungles 
of  India.  The  zenana  classes,  the  ragged  schools,  the 
hundreds  of  Sunday  schools,  all  these  and  more  I 
might  mention,  are  witness  to  the  genuine  Christian 
pluck  and  push  with  which  the  women  of  Christendom 
are  now  attacking  the  strongholds  of  superstition  in  that 
"Mem  land. 
The  Seer  of  Concord  said  :     "  He  who  would  give  his 


of  Christ's  church  in  a  land  where  Satan  has  reigned  su- 
preme for  many  centuries. 

Another  cheering  token  in  India  is  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  Christian  literature.  The  press  was  never  such 
a  lever  as  now  for  lifting  up  whole  peoples  sunken  in  the 
sin  and  superstition  of  ages.  Our  missionary  presses  in 
Madras,  Calcutta,  Bombay  and  the  Northwest  are  doing 
a  mighty  work.  The  eagerness  to  learn  English  is 
bringing  many  buyers  to  our  Bible  and  Tract  houses,  and 
the  demand  for  the  best  English  books  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Men  who  will  not  come  to  the  church  or 
stand  on  the  street  corners  to  hear  the  gospel,  are  read, 
ing  the  Bible  and    religious  periodicals  in  their  homes. 
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India's  millions  are  calling  loudly  for  our  best  books, 
many  of  which  will  be  read  in  our  own  English,  and 
may  others  be  translated  into  the  vernaculars  of  the 
country.  A  well  conducted  press  is  a  tower  of  strength, 
and  a  magazine  of  missiles  mighty  for  tearing  down  the 
strongholds  of  Satan. 

But  there  is  no  token  that  cheers  me  so  much  in  the 
outlook  for  India  as  the  multiplication  of  native  agency, 
and  the  growing  independence  of  the  native  church.  It 
is  an  indigenous  ministry  that  India  must  have  for  her 
teeming  millions.  We  of  foreign  birth  and  habits  can  do 
little  at  most,  and  poorly  at  best,  for  that  vast  population. 
Her  own  sons  and  daughters  hold  the  key  to  her  heart, 
and  preeminently  theirs  is  the  work  of  evangelizing 
their  native  land. 

Every  little  church  in  India  that  cuts  aloof  from  for- 
eign cash  and  control  asserts  her  own  independence,  and 
uses  it  in  spontaneous  and  hearty  efforts  for  the  salvation 
of  her  heathen  neighbors,  becomes  an  abiding  and  even 
increasing  source  of  blessing.  A  free  church  with  her 
native  pastor  and  officers  will  not  be  looked  upon  long 
as  an  exotic.  All  the  foreign  missionaries  may  be  driven 
out  of  the  country  but  a  native  church  remains.  It  was 
this  that  saved  Madagascar.  The  strength  of  the  native 
church  of  India  was  tested  during  the  sepoy  mutiny  of 
[857.  and  she  nobiy  stood  the  test.  Thank  God,  these 
intervening  years  have  added  much  to  her  strength  and 
influence.  A  second  mutiny  would  find  her  truer  and 
sturdier,  more  ready  to  dare  and  die  for  the  (ruth. 

Our  chief  duty  is  to  teach  this  Indian  church  how  to 
help  herself,  how  to  stand  alone,  and  how  to  woo  and  win 
the  heathen  around  her.  Hence  our  training  schools  for 
native  helpers  and  all  the  machinery  of  our  mission  sta- 
tions. The  outlook  for  India'sspeedy  evangelization  was 
never  so  cheering  as  now.  Let  us  toil  on  with  hope  and 
courage, 

Hev.  JauieH  L.  Phillips,  .M.  IK 

MISSIONARY    TO    INDIA. 

There  has  been  no  mission  in  India,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  our  own,  in  which  we  have  felt  a  deeper  interest 
than  that  of  the  Free  Baptist.  This  has  been  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  Dr.  J.  L.  Phillips,  of  that  mission,  has 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  this  magazine,  and  we 
have  carefully  examined  the  annual  reports  and  seen  the 
steady  progress  the  mission  has  made  and  the  valuable 
work  it  has  done.  In  "  Mission  Reminiscences,"  by  Mrs.' 
M.  M.  H.  Hill,  is  given  a  history  of  the  mission  and  an 
account  of  its  workers,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
furnish  the  face  of  Dr.  Phillips  and  some  account  of 
his  life. 

Rev.  J.  Phillips,  the  father  of  our  Dr.  Phillips,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  mission,  going  out  to  India  in 
1835  and  returning  in  1879,  died  the  same  year  in 
Michigan.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born  at  Bala- 
sore,  India,  in  1840.  He  came  to  America  when  twelve 
years  of  age  ;  fitted  for  college  at  Whitestown  Seminary, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  V.,  and  afterward  graduated  from  Bow- 


doin  College,  the  Free  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  New  York  city,  and  was  ordained  in  New  York 
city  in  1862. 


He  was  converted  while  at  Whitestown  Seminary  when 
13  years  of  age,  and  then  heard  the  call  to  go  to  India  as 
a  missionary.  That  call  was  obeyed  when,  in  1865,  he 
and  his  wife  sailed  for  India,  being  appointed  to  the  city 
of  Midnapore.  Here  he  was  engaged  in  training  young 
native  helpers,  superintending  native  churches  and 
schools,  making  evangelizing  tours,  translating  into  the 
Bengali  and  Santa!  languages,  and  for  three  yearn  in 
charge  of  the  mission  press. 

He  returned  to  America  in  1875,  partially  disabled  by 
an  attack  of  brain  fever.  While  here  he  lectured  exten- 
sively on  Missions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
raised  an  endowment  fund  of  $15,000  for  the  Midnapore 
Bible  School. 

He  sailed  again  for  India  in  1878,  under  appointment 
as  Principal  of  the  Bible  School,  which  was  opened  May 
1,  1879.  The  first  class  of  seven  young  men  completed 
the  full  course  of  study  in  1884. 

From  1878,  until  his  return  to  America  last  December 
on  account  ol  the  poor  health  of  his  wife,  he  has  been 
abundant  in  labors,  not  only  discharging  his  duties  as 
principal  of  the  Bible  School,  but  attending  and  speak- 
ing at  Conferences  on  the  subject  of  Missions  and  Tem- 
perance, and  working  on  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Calcutta  Bible  Society  for  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  Santal  language.  He  is  at  present 
serving  as  pastor  of  the  Free  Baptist  Church  in  Auburn. 
R.  I.,  and  hopes  ere  long  to  go  back  to  India  and  resume 
he  work  to  which  he  has  consecrated  his  life.     We  give 
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:  from  him  orQe^t^of  ! 


SIX  NATIVE  STUDENTS   OF  INDIA. 
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Six  Native  Students  of  India. 
On  this  page  we  show  six  young  men  who  for  some 
years  have  been  educated  in  the  Centennial  High  School 
at  Lucknow,  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  by  paying  $30  a  year  for  each. 
Brother  Badley  calls  them  "  Dr.  Kidder's  boys,"  and  has 
sent  us  their  photographs  and  writes  as  follows  of  them  : 
.    I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  our   boys  have 


also  matriculated  and  reads  in  Canning  College.  He 
and  his  brother,  David  Barrow,  standing  behind  him, 
are  both  very  good  boys.  Their  father  is  a  cultivator, 
living  in  the  Gonda  District,  about  80  miles  away.  He 
has  a  large  family  and  an  income  of  only  $3.00  per 
month.  The  sons  will  be  able  to  earn  ten  times  as  much 
when  they  leave  our  school. 

The  small  boy  sitting,  is  James  Downey,  son  of  one  of 


good  faces.  The  boy  sitting  on  the  right,  with  a  paper 
in  his  pocket  is  Isaac  Angelo.  He  is  about  20  years  of 
age-  Has  passed  the  Entrance  Examination  (Matricu- 
lation) and  is  attending  the  Freshman  class  in  Canning 
College.     His  parents  are  dead. 

Hack  of  him  is  Samuel  Bakhtawar  Singh,  the  son  of  a 
former  Mission  helper,  who  is  now  receiving  about 
gj.oo  a  month  salary  as  a  private  teacher. 

The  middle  boy  in  front  is  Thomas  Barrow,  who  has 


our  local  preachers,  Joseph  R.  Downey,  named  after  our 
brother  Rev.  J.  R.  Downey,  one  of  our  first  missionaries. 
His  grave  is  here  in  Lucknow. 

The  one  standing  in  the  rear  of  James  Downey  is 
Alexander  Angelo,  brother  of  Isaac  Angelo,  a  promising 
boy. 

These  young  men  are  all  good  students  anfl  will  do 
good  service,  either  as  preachers  or  teachers.  They  are 
getting  a  good  preparation  for  their  life-work  here,  and1 
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help  us  in  our  heathen  Sunday  schools  and  elsewhere.    I 
wish  we  had  a  thousand  like  them. 


The  Story  of  Baj  Kishore  Boy. 

BY    REV.    B.    H.    BADLEY,    A.  M. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  the  Editor's  re- 
quest and  write  a  letter  for  the  Sunday  school  children 
at  home — God  bless  them  one  and  all ! 

I  think  I  must  tell  you  about  the  boys  in  my  Centen- 
nial school — no,  there  are  375  of  them  and  it  would 
make  a  volume  instead  of  the  one  column  I  am  to  fill, 
so  I  shall  pass  by  the  374  and  tell  you  about  No.  375, 
the  last  boy  who  has  joined  us.  His  name  when  a 
heathen  was  Raj  Kishore  Roy,  but  when  he  was  bap- 
tized the  other  day  he  was  named  after  his  patron,  a 
warm  hearted  Methodist  who  lives  in  Ohio,  and  who 
gave  us  $500  to  endow  the  "  Bishop  Wiley  Memorial 
Scholarship"  in  our  school;  his  name  is — hold!  I  am 
not  to  tell  tt ;  God  knows,  and  will  abundantly  reward 
bis  liberal  hearted  servant. 

Raj  Kishore  is  a  boy  of  17,  belonging  to  the  Brahman 
caste,  the  highest  caste  in  India.  He  has  just  written  a 
letter  to  his  patron  from  which  I  take  a  few  sentences  : 

"  You  must  have  heard  already  that  I  am  a  new-comer 
to  the  fold  of  Christ.  I  will  now  give  you  a  short  ac- 
count of  myself,  letting  you  also  know  how  I  came  to  be 
converted.  I  am  the  son  of  a  small  land-owner  (zatnin- 
dar)  in  the  district  of  Ghazipur.  From  my  childhood  I 
was  sent  by  my  parents  to  prosecute  my  studies  at  a 
Mission  school  in  the  city  of  Azimgarh.  From  the  time 
since  I  began  to  read  English  I  was  also  taught  the 
Holy  Bible  in  school. 

"At  last  when  I  read  about  the  love  of  Christ  my 
heart  was  turned.  I  expressed  my  desire  to  some  of  my 
Christian  friends,  who  advised  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Badley, 
who  would  help  me  in  this  matter.  God  doeth  what  He 
pleaseth  for  those  who  love  Him  ;  and  He  tries  to  free 
all  from  sin  and  bring  to  His  fold.  So  when  my  rela- 
tives sent  me  to  Lucknow  for  medicine  (I  was  ill  at  the 
time )  I  expressed  my  heartfelt  desire  to  one  of  my 
friends  who  had  been  in  Azimgarh  and  is  now  in  this 
boarding-school.  He  took  me  with  him  to  Mr.  B.,  who 
baptized  me.  Thank  God,  Satan  has  now  no  power 
over  me.  I  wish  you  to  pray  to  God  for  me  that  He 
may  help  me  in  all  my  doings  :  I  hope  when  I  grow 
older  that  I  shall  devote  my  life  in  the  work  of  God." 

Raj  Kishore's  home  is  about  200  miles  from  Luck- 
now,  but  it  did  not  take  many  days  for  the  news  of  his 
baptism  to  reach  his  home,  and  about  a  week  later  one 
of  his  uncles  came  to  the  school  evidently  bent  upon 
taking  away  the  new  convert.  He  had  a  long  talk  with 
him  and  tried  in  various  ways  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose, but  was  disappointed  :  the  boy  refused  to  go  and 
said  plainly  that  he  was  happy  and  contented  in  his  new 
home  :  the  uncle  came  to  see  me  and  seemed  almost 
heart  broken  to  think  that  they  had  lost  their  boy  ;  he 
even  hinted  that  I  might  expect  to  be  prosecuted  in  the 


courts  ;  there  isjlittle  danger^of  this  however  as  the  boj 
is  of  age— at  least  in  India. 

A  week  later  another  uncle  came  to  see  the  new  con- 
vert, and  like  the  other  used  every  effort  to  cause  Raj 
Kishore  to  give  up  Christianity  and  go  back  to  his  rela- 
tives. "Come,"  said  he,  "it  is  true  you  have  done 
shamefully  in  thus  forsaking  the  faith  of  your  ancestors 
and  joining  the  Christians,  but  if  you  will  come  back  we 
can  some  way  mend  up  matters  and  secure  your  recep- 
tion into  caste  again."  But  the  boy  was  firm  and  stead. 
ily  refused  to  go ;  his  relatives  will  now  probably  give 
him  up. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  America  can  hardly  realise  how 
the  relatives  of  such  converts  are  affected  by  hearing  of 
the  baptism  of  one  of  their  nu  aber;  the  news  is  carried 
to  the  distant  home  ;  the  men  talk  it  over  as  they  meet 
at  dusk  to  smoke  and  chat ;  the  women  whisper  it  to 
each  other  as  if  some  terrible  thing  had  happened  ;  and 
the  village  children  talk  of  it  in  their  play ;  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  not  a  single  person  in  Raj  Kishore's  village  is 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  has  become  a  Christian. 

By  and  by  we  hope  to  see  this  brave  boy  a  preacher ; 
what  a  privilege  it  would  be  to  go  with  him  to  his  native 
village,  to  hear  him  tell  the  story  of  his  conversion  and 
urge  his  relatives  and  friends  to  accept  the  Savior. 
Who  can  tell  the  good  he  may  be  able  thus  to  do  ? 

This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  happy  influences  which 
are  constantly  being  exerted  by  our  Mission  schools  in 
all  parts  of  India,  and  gives  us  great  encouragement 
in  our  work.  We  go  on  from  day  to  day  teaching  the 
blessed  Bible  in  our  schools,  sowing  the  seed,  not  know- 
ing when  or  how  it  will  spring  up,  nor  the  quantity  of 
fruit— thirty,  sixty  or  a  hundred  fold. 

Boys  like  Raj  Kishore  are  constantly  coming  to  us; 
it  requires  only  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  month,  or  $30  a 
year  to  support  them ;  in  a  very  few  years  they  are 
ready  to  go  out  and  work  for  Christ.  Who  would  tint 
enjoy  helping  such  boys  ?  I  wonder  if  the  youthful 
readers  of  the  Gosppl  in  All  Lands  would  not  like  to 
assist  us  in  this  great  work  ?  Just  now  I  am  planning 
for  a  "Bishop  Simpson  Memorial  Scholarship  ;"  to  en- 
dow this  the  sum  of  $500  is  needed.  What  a  good 
thing  it  would  be  if  500  boys  and  girls  would  give  one 
dollar  each  and  endow  the  scholarship !  I  think  it 
could  easily  be  done. 

Lucknow,  India,  Jan'y,  1886 


The  Brahmin  Yontfa. 

In  one  of  the  saced  cities  in  India  there  was  a  good 
missionary  preaching  Christ  to  the  heathen.  Amongst 
the  people  who  heard  the  preaching  was  a  young  Brah- 
min. He  came  to  the  missionary  and  asked  him  to  bap- 
tize him,  as  he  wished  to  be  a  Christian.  When  the  mis- 
sionary asked  him  about  himself,  he  said,  "  1  am  an  or- 
phan, and  have  often  heard  you  preach  in  the  city,  and  1 
wish  to  be  a  Christian.  My  gods  are  deceivers,  but 
Christ,  I  know,  is  the  Saviour  of  men,  and  died  for  them." 
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The  missionary  said,  "  You  are  but  a  young  boy,  and 
must  consider  what  you  will  have  to  suffer  if  you  become 
a  Christian." 

The  boy  replied,  "Sahib,  your  warning  comes  too 
late  ;  I  have  already  cut  my  Brahminical  string  and  lock 
of  hair,  have  eaten  with  Christians,  and  so  destroyed  my 
caste." 

The  next  day  his  friends  came  to  look  for  him.  They 
were  allowed  to  see  him,  but  not  to  take  him  away  by 
force. 

When  they  had  left  he  threw  himself  at  the  mis- 
sionary's feet,  and  begged  him  to  protect  him.  A  few 
days  after,  an  order  from  the  police  was  received  at  the 
missionary  station  to  send  the  boy  home  ;  they  were 
obliged  to  obey  the  order,  but  they  sent  a  teacher  with 
him.  As  soon  as  they  had  got  out  of  the  missionary 
grounds,  about  forty  men  fell  upon  them,  and  tried  to 
carry  the  boy  off  ;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  this, 
fur  it  was  discovered  that  the  police  had  not  really  sent 
an  order.  The  next  day  his  grandmother  and  aunt 
came  to  him,  for  females  have  great  power  in  being  able 
to  persuade  their  male  relatives  to  do  anything.  They 
wept  bitterly,  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  knocked 
their  beads  on  the  ground.  Next  came  the  grandfather 
nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  and  he  was  a  great  enemy  of 
Christ,  and  was  very  proud  and  violent.  He  argued 
with  his  grandson,  nattered  him,  scolded  him,  and  cursed 
him,  and  at  length  flew  into  a  great  passion,  and  said, 
"Von  good-for-nothing  young  fellow,  I  thought  you 
would  one  day  burn  my  poor  old  bones,  instead  of  which 
you  play  me  the  trick  of  becoming;  a  Christian."  The  boy 
replied,  "  Do  not  be  angry  ;  become  a  Christian,  too, 
dear  grandfather,  and  we  can  live  together." 

As  the  boy  was  a  member  of  a  family  of  rank,  all 
means  were  taken  to  entice  him  away  from  the  missionary 
ii.-ition,  but  they  did  not  succeed.  There  was  his  grand- 
father at  his  feet,  his  female  relatives  weeping,  and  the 
old  man  cursing  and  flattering  by  turns  ;  yet  this  boy, 
strong  in  strength  which  Christ  supplies,  said  again  and 
again,  "You  cannot  persuade  me;  I  cannot  remain  a 
Hindoo  ;  f  wish  to  become  a  Christian,  for  Christ  died 
for  me." 

Well,  when  the  relations  found  that  they  could  not 
make  any  impression  upon  the  boy  with  all  their  entrea- 
ties, they  brought  him  before  the  English  magistrate,  who 
was  obliged  by  law  to  order  him  to  be  given  up  to  his 
friends,  as  he  was  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
missionaries  then  came  and  begged  the  judge  to  let  the 
Ihjv  stay  with  them,  because  he  wished  to  do  so  ; 
but  the  judge  said  that  he  must  be  given  up  to  his  friends, 
and  so  he  was.  But  two  days  afterward  the  grandpar- 
ents came  to  the  missionaries,  and  told  them  that  their 
grandson  had  run  away  from  them,  and  they  both  wept. 
The  missionaries  talked  to  them,  and  told  them  how 
wicked  it  was  to  pray  to  idols,  and  what  a  good  it  was 
to  be  a  Christian,  and  they  ought  to  let  their  grandson 
doas  he  pleased,  and  at  last  the  grandparents  consented 
to  allow  the  boy  to  remain  with  the  missionaries,  and  he 


grew  up  a  most  devoted  and  earnest  Christian,  preaching 
Christ,  by  lip  and  life,  far  and  near. 

So  you  see  how  God  delivered  this  child  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  have  made  him  worship  idols. 


Gurhwal  Revisited.    At  Headquarters. 

BY  REV.  J.  H.  GILL. 

Gurhwal  is  most  simply  denned  as  the  land  of  the 
source  of  the  Ganges.  While  I  write  I  look  out  on  the 
towering  snow  peaks  from  whose  base,  in  several  places, 
flow  the  rivulets  which  unite  to  form  the  Upper  Ganges. 
At  Huridwar  the  river  leaves  the  hills  and  takes  its  well- 
known  course  to  the  sea. 

It  was  in  the  year  1815  that  the  British  expelled  the 
Gurhlias,  driving  them  back  to  Naipal,  their  own  moun- 
tain home.  For  twelve  years  they  had,  with  barbarous 
severity,  domineered  over  this  unfortunate  land.  The 
Gurhwalee  Rajah  had  become  a  fugitive.  The  British, 
after  conquering  the  territory,  gave  him  back  about  a 
half  of  it.  Over  this  his  grandson  still  rules.  He  has  a 
population  of  about  200,000.  The  British  part  has  300,- 
coo.  In  the  British  dominions  the  most  perfect  order 
has  been  brought  about  from  what  was  former  chaos. 

Every  acre  of  land  has  been  measured  and  mapped  by 
competent  surveyors.  The  area  is  5,500  square  miles. 
The  land  has  been  divided  for  revenue  purposes,  into 
three  grades,  so  that  taxation  is  proportionate  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil.  The  total  land  revenue  in  the  year 
1875  yielded  Government  the  sum  of  .£9,558.  Pulse,  mil- 
let, buckwheat,  barley,  wheat,  rice  and,  of  late,  potatoes, 
are  among  the  staple  crops.  Tobacco,  too,  is  cultivated, 
and  in  late  years  some  half-dozen  tea  plantations  have 
been  started.  The  produce  of  the  tea  crop  is  generally 
bought  by  traders  from  the  Northwest. 

The  fields  are  all  terraces  on  the  mountain  side. 
Streams  that  flow  down  the  ravines  are  by  tiny  canals 
djverted  to  irrigate  the  precious  rice  fields,  and  finally  do 
duty  in  the  low  valley  bottoms  in  turning  the  numerous 
little  water  mills,  where  a  good  deal  of  grain  is  ground. 
The  hand-mill  is  still  found  in  every  house,  and  part  of  a 
housewife's  daily  task  is  to  grind  enough  grain  for  every 
meal. 

One  Commssioner  rules  (under  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  the  Northwest  Provinces)  over  both  Kumaon 
and  Gurhwal.  Under  him  are  several  Assistant  Com- 
missioners and  Extra  Assistants,  besides  officers  of  lesser 
grade  ;  for  the  people  are  very  fond  of  litigation.  They 
are  so  very  poor,  and  there  is  so  little  land  which  is  really 
valuable,  that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  contention  for  it. 
Polygamy  and  child -marriage  are  frequent  causes  of  law- 
suits. Debt  is  almost  universal.  Interest  is  exorbitant. 
Every  debt  doubles  in  four  years. 

The  famous  shrines  of  Badrinath  and  Kidarnatn 
attract  thousands  of  pilgrims  annually.  Twenty-five 
to  seventy-five  thousand  annually  thread  these 
dangerous  mountain  paths  from  distant  districts, 
making    their   way  to  the    very    snow    itself.      The 
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shrines  referred  10  send  out  missionaries  or 
temple  drummers  to  stir  up  the  people  to  make  the 
journey,  while  they  repeat  the  praises  of  the  gods  of 
stone  there  found-  A  lock  and  key  has  to  be  turned  on 
these  same  gods  in  the  depth  of  winter,  so  cold  is  the 
vicinity  to  the  temples. 

One  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Mission  was  started 
here  twenty  years  ago  (1865)'  The  headquarters  is  Pauri, 
now  a  post  office  and  money  order  office.  (No  telegraph 
has  yet  reached  Gurhwai.) 

It  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  to  be  in  receipt  of  a 
daily  mail.  Many  a  settlement  in  Western  America  and 
British  America  has  no  such  accommodations  and  con- 
veniences. Up  to  date  there  have  been  (as  I  read  from 
the  record  book  before  me)  482  baptisms. 

The  last  statistics  (1884)  reported  a  Christian  Com- 
munity of  238.  The  death  roll  gives  the  names  of  60  01 
70  who  have  crossed  to  the  other  shore.  A  goodly  num- 
ber have  been  drafted  to  serve  in  other  circuits  ;  some 
have  left  the  province,  and  still  we  have  here  five  sub- 
circuits  in  charge  of  men  raised  up  in  the  field. 

Greenwold,  the  native  pastor  appointed  by  the  North 
India  Annual  Conference,  used  to  be  a  plainsman,  but  a 
dozen  years'  residence  in  the  hills  and  his  new  family 
relations  here  make  him  now  more  of  a  hillman  than  a 
plainsman.  It  is  an  element  of  strength  that  we  have 
here  workers  native  to  the  soil. 

Ours  is  the  only  English  school  in  Gurhwai,  and 
the  Pauri  Mission  School  has  had  a  good  record.  I 
find,  on  inquiry,  that  four  of  our  students  qualified  them- 
selves for  entrance  to  a  Government  Medical  School,  and 
have  honorably  completed  the  course  there  and  are  now 
native  doctors.  Ten  qualified  for  the  Rovekee  Engineer- 
ing School  and  are  now,  after  completing  the  course,  in 
different  grades  in  the  Public  Works  Department. 
Twenty-three  have  passed  the  Anglo- Vernacular  middle 
class  examination,  receiving  Government*  certificates 
which  qualify  them  for  Government  service.  Five  have 
matriculated  in  the  Calcutta  University.  To  do  this 
they  had  to  study  in  a  higher  school  after  leaving  us. 

In  the  last  five  years  585  boys  have  entered  the  school, 
though  the  greatest  attendance  at  one  time  hardly  ever 
exceeded  the  present,  namely,  164.  Theaverage  amount 
of  fees  paid  monthly  for  tuition  is  for  this  year  rupees  27. 
For  the  past  month  the  fees  were  actually  rupees  37. 
This  is  wonderful  advancement. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  boys  till  they  complete  the  whole 
course  of  study,  but,  considering  the  entries  of  the  half 
decade  mentioned  above  as  an  average,  what  has  been 
the  influence  of  the  school  since  it  was  opened  twenty 
years  ago  ? 

There  are  at  present  eighty  Hindu  boys  of  the  best 
families  in  the  district  living  in  the  club  houses  within 
the  Mission  Conference.  An  effort  is  made  here,  as  in 
all  mission  schools,  to  impart  religious  instruction  with 
secular  knowledge.  There  are  many  smaller  schools, 
giving  together  a  total  (1884)  of  560,  on  the  rolls. 

The  Pauri  Girls'  Orphanage  is  a  very   useful  institu- 


tion. None  of  the  pupils  have  yet  passed  the  middle 
class  examination,  but  it  is  wonderful  in  these  parts  that 
several  of  the  girl  pupils  read  up  to  that  standard  and 
attempted  the  examination. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  Mission  Compound  or 
premises  contains  a  fine  fruit  garden.  I  have  had  the 
trees  counted,  since  I  began  to  write,  with  this  result: 
apple  trees,  8;  pear  trees,  50  ;  apricot,  33  ;  plum.  47: 
orange,  6;  quince,  4  ;  lemon,  6;  cinnamon,  1;  peach, 
26 ;  walnut,  5.  Total  fruit  trees,  186.  The  different 
missionaries  have  from  time  to  time  done  something  to 
keep  up  the  garden  and  add  to  it.  But  still  it  is  hard  to 
get  the  fruit — so  many  school  boys  about  who  particu- 
larly like  fruit- 

The  flower  garden  can  boast  a  nice  variety  of  roses 
just  now  in  blossom.  A  few  other  lovely  Bowers  are  also 
found  in  it. 

Last  year  Mr.  Messmore  added  a  wing  to  the  large 
school  building,  giving  accommodation  in  the  chapel  for 
300  people.  This  year  an  excellent  parsonage  for  the 
native  pastor  has  been  built.  These  additions  greatly 
improve  the  property  here. 

Within  the  past  few  years  both  the  bungalow, occupied 
by  the  ladies  in  charge  of  the  orphanage,  and  the  orphan- 
age itself  have  been  increased,  very  much  to  their 
improvement.  We  have  a  Mission  Hospital  Dispensary, 
and  large  numbers  of  patients  are  treated  annually 

The  work  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  up  to  the  present 
hardly  touched  the  great  mass  of  Hindu  people.  We 
have  only  picked  up  the  stragglers,  so  to  speak,  and  our 
converts  are  very  poor.  Jt  is  a  question  what  is  the  besi 
course  to  take  in  the  future  with  regard  to  these  people. 
To  baptize  a  man,  of  the  class  we  generally  get,  cuts  him 
off  from  a  support,  for,  being  in  a  condition  of  semi- 
slavery,  his  master  ousts  him  when  he  gets  the  first 
chance  because  the  man  embraces  Christianity. 

Our  native  brethren  urge  that  we  buy  land  for  such 
people  to  settle  on.  To  do  this  is  expensive  and  turns 
us  into  secular  agents.  Other  wise  people  think  we 
should  refrain  from  baptizing  for  the  present  and  preach 
and  preach,  and  teach  and  teach  till  the  land-owners 
themselves  begin  to  accept  the  gospel. 

The  common  people  hear  gladly  and  accept  often  wil- 
lingly the  gospel,  but  not  always  so.  Their  attitude  is 
not  one  of  anxious  waiting  for  light.  To  wail  for  the 
wealthy  is  to  wait  for  a  generation  or  two,  and  this 
does  not  seem  possible. 

Now  these  poorer  people  are  ready  to  embrace  the 
gospel,  but  with  it  they  want  bread.  May  the  blessed 
Jesus,  who  fed  the  thousands  in  the  days  of  his  flesh, 
have  compassion  on  the  poor  of  poor  Gurhwai,  and 
teach  us  what  to  do  to  save  and  train  these  people. 


We  sometimes  see  the  expression  "  moholla  work."  Ho- 
bulla  in  India  means  a  ward  in  the  city.  The  missionaries  go 
into  an  open  square  in  the  city  and  preach  or  teach  the  Gospel. 
The  female  missionaries  go  at  an  hour  when  most  of  the  men 
will  be  away  at  their  work  and  often  have  a  large  ai 
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jfletfjotiwt  episcopal  jHtssums  in  JEntiia. 


The  Mission  Work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  India  was  founded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Butler,  who  was 
appointed  missionary  to  India  in  1856.  The  following 
year  the  Sepoy  rebellion  broke  out,  and  though  Dr. 
Butler  was  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  there  was 
much  fighting,  and  he  was  in  great  danger,  his  life  was 
mercifully  preserved  to  see  the  mission  fully  established, 
j fid  two  large  and  successful  Conferences  organized. 

The  mission  was  reinforced  from  time  to  time  and  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  1863,  it  consisted  of  nineteen  men 
and  their  wives,  sent  from  the  United  States,  and  two  taken 
up  on  the  field,  and  a  faithful  company  of  native  helpers 
On  December  8,  1864,  the  mission  was  organized  into 
an  Annual  Conference,  and  there  were  reported  117 
members,  92  probationers,  9  churches,  •<)  parsonages, 
sanitarium,  etc.,  9  Sunday  schools  with  39  officers  and 
teachers  and  397  scholars. 

The  preaching  of  Wm.  Taylor,  (now  Bishop  Taylor)  in 
South  India,  resulted  in  the  organization  of  churches 
and  the  establishment  of  what  has  been  known  as  a  self- 
supporting  mission.  This  work  was  organized  as  the 
South  India  Conference  by  Bishop  Andrews  in  Bombay, 
on  November  9,  1876.  The  statistics  of  this  Confer- 
ence as  reported  the  latter  part  of  1885  show  28  foreign 
missionaries,  56  native  unordained  preachers,  1396 
members  and  592  probationers. 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Conference  sent  on 
to  the  General  Missionary  Committee  last  November  a 
request  for  aid  in  the  native  work,  and  $10,000  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  General  Committee  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  Conference  met  last  January  the  following 
was  adopted  : 

"The  General  Missionary  Committee  having  kindly  acceded 
10  the  request  of  our  Advisory  Committee  to  appropriate 
money  in  aid  of  our  work,  on  the  principle  of  encouraging  self- 
support  by  giving  as  much  for  native  work  as  is  raised  by  our- 
selves, we  deem  it  a  fitting  time  to  state  the  position  which  the 
Conference  wishes  to  occupy  in  relation  to  appropriations  from 
the  Missionary  Society. 

"  We  reaffirm  our  conviction  of  the  absolute  importance  of 
flu  doping  self-supporting  work  in  India,  and  would  do  nothing 
which  seemed  in  any  way  to  antagonize  the  principle  with 
which  the  very  name  of  our  Conference  has  from  the  first  been 
identified. 

■■  But  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  appropriations  from 
the  Missionary  Society,  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  our 
people  to  increase  their  contributions,  and  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously administered  by  us  as  a  Conference,  will  foster  and 
develop  the  self-supporting  principle  among  us,  rather  than 
afle.t  il  unfavorably.  We  wish  to  follow  as  God  leads,  and 
Iherefore  accept  this  generous  offer  of  the  General  Missionary 
Committee  thankfully,  and  without  misgiving. 

"  We  recognize,  however,  the  fact  that  in  some  departments 
of  our  work  this  plan  cannot  be  applied.  In  remote  districts, 
<n  m  places  where  no  Christian  community  large  enough  to 
(arm  a  basis   for  even  a  small  measure  of  self-support  exists. 


it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a  support  for  the  first  laborers 
sent  into  the  field. 

'•  We  therefore  express  our  willingness  to  accept  appropria- 
tions for  such  fields,  so  far  as  the  first  party  of  laborers  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  would  apply  the  grant-in-aid  rule  in  the  case  of 
any  proposal  for  the  extension  of  the  work  after  a  foothold  has 
been  gained  and  a  church  of  converts  organized. 

"In  like  manner  we  would  thankfully  accept  appropriations 
in  aid  of  men  wholly  given  to  native  evangelistic  work,  and 
who  consequently  have  no  organized  church  on  which  to  depend 
for  support. 

"  In  the  case  of  Presiding  Elders  who  devote  their  time  to 
the  supervision  of  the  native  work  in  common  with  English 
work,  we  would  be  glad  to  receive  such  aid  from  the  Missionary 
Society  as  might  be  sufficient  with  the  contributions  of  the 
English  charges  under  his  oversight  10  support  them  ;  such  aid 
to  be  estimated  from  year  to  year  by  the  Conference  Committee 
charged  with  drawing  up  the  annual  application  to  the  General 
Missionary  Committee. 

'•We  would  also  very  thankfully  accept  a  support  for  new 
missionaries,  tluring  their  first  year  in  India,  to  enable  them  to 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  study  of  the  native  language. 

"  It  remains  only  to  note  that  from  the  first  the  South  India 
Conference  has  been  willing  to  accept  grants  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  also  for  the  transit  of  missionaries.  We  trust  that 
the  General  Missionary  Committee  will  make  appropriations  for 
these  purposes,  without  applying  the  grant-in-aid  rule. 

■'  While  giving  expression  to  these  convictions  in  reference  ii» 
the  best  policy  for  us  as  a  Conference  at  the  present  time,  and 
under  existing  circumstances,  we  distinctly  disavow  all  thought 
of  adopting  a  policy  which  will  not  admit  of  any  future  change. 
'  We  wish  to  follow  God's  leading,' and  we  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  occupy  a  most  difficult  position  on  which  it  would  he 
unwise  to  adopt  a  dogmatic  tone  in  reference  to  policy." 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  South  India  Conference. 

The  South  India  Conference  convened  for  its  tenth 
session  on  Jan.  28,  and  continued  in  session  five  days. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Thoburn,  D.  D.,  was  elected  president,  and 
Rev.  W.  E.  Robbins,  secretary.  The  Indian  Witness  of 
Feb-  13.  speaks  as  follows  of  the  conference : 

"This  body  was  organized  nine  years  ago  by  Bishop 
Andrews.  In  the  list  of  appointments  made  by  him 
were  twenty-five  names,  against  forty-eight  on  the  pres- 
ent list.  The  membership  has  increased  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  but  this  increase  has  not  been  uniform  throughout 
the  Conference.  Madras  District,  which  headed  the  list 
in  1876,  has  receded  very  seriously,  and  Bombay  has  also 
failed  to  hold  its  own.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  statistics  have  been  carelessly  reported  at 
times;  and  we  would  urge  upon  all  pastors  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  to  this  duty  carefully  and  conscientious- 
ly. A  year  ago  a  brother  reported  182  members  and 
probationers,  but  it  was  found  by  his  successor  that  very 
nearly  two-thirds  of  these  did  not  properly  stand  con- 
nected with  the  Church  in  either  relation.  After  a  careful 
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examination  of  the  reports  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present  time,  we  are  convinced  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  and  healthy  growth  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  and 
that  a  preparatory  work  of  incalculable  value  has  been 
done  at  nearly  every  point. 

"  The  most  important  action  taken  by  the  Conference 
was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  looking  to  a  wide  ex- 
tension of  the  work,  especially  among  the  natives.  The 
position  gained  in  many  provinces  is  such  as  to  make  a 
further  advance  imperative.  Every  weak  post  must  be 
strengthened,  and  the  strengthening  in  many  cases  must 
be  done  by  opening  new  stations  at  important  key  posi- 
tions. There  was  no  disposition  to  indulge  in  wild  spec- 
ulations, or  to  trace  out  impracticable  plans  ;  but  in  a 
spirit  of  calm  earnestness,  although  of  warm  enthusiasm 
as  well,  it  was  resolved  to  take  immediate  measures  for 
securing  a  reinforcement  of  twenty-five  men.  This 
means  the  opening  of  two  or  three  new  stations  in  each 
of  the  six  districts  into  which  the  conference  is  divided, 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  this  wide  extension  of  the 
work  will  be  successfully  accomplished. 

"As  had  been  anticipated,  (he  question  of  adopting  a 
grant-in-aid  policy  received  careful  attention,  but  did  not 
create  any  controversy.  The  general  policy  was  accepted 
without  any  opposition;  but  on  some  matters  of  detail 
there  was  some  discussion,  resulting,  however,  in  a  gen- 
eral agreement.  A  minute  was  adopted  setting  forth  t.  e 
position  of  the  Conference  in  reference  to  the  vexed 
question  of  self-support,  but  carefully  reserving  the 
right  and  intention  to  follow  any  path  in  the  future  which 
the  providence  of  God  might  clearly  trace  out.  It  was 
generally  felt  and  tacitly  conceded  that  questions  of  pol- 
icy must  everywhere,  and  all  the  time,  be  held  subordi- 
nate to  the  leadings  of  God's  providence,  and  in  a  field 
which  covers  an  empire  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
maintain  a  rigid  policy  which  shall  be  applied  in  the 
same  way  to  every  kind  of  work  and  to  all  kinds  of 
people. 

"This  important  minute  very  naturally  raised  the 
question  of  a  departure  from  the  original  policy  inaugu- 
rated by  Bishop  Taylor.  It  was  a  departure  from  it,  no 
doubt,  but  not,  in  any  sense,  an  overthrow  of  it.  A  plan 
which  makes  self-support  a  condition  of  receiving  aid 
can  never,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  overthrow  self- 
support.  Then,  in  the  case  of  missions  established  apart 
from  European  aid — that  is  a  contingency  which  the 
original  plan  did  not  contemplate.  The  provision  for 
supporting  evangelists  and  presiding  elders,  engaged  in 
evangelistic  work,  without  the  conditional  half-support 
raised  in  India,  is  more  of  a  departure  from  the  original 
policy;  but  the  whole  case  of  alleged  inconsistency  was 
disposed  of  by  one  speaker,  who  quoted  from  Bishop 
Taylor's  "  Four  Years'  Campaign  "  the  following  words: 

"  Should  our  Indian  resources  fail  to  keep  up  with  the 
mg  demands  of  the  widening  sweep  of  our  ad1 
the  Holy  Spirit  make  it  plain  to  us  that  we  cannoi  gel  on  wit 
out  missionary  money,  then  we  will  ask  the  Society  to  help  i 
though  they  require  ten  times  the  amount  of  their  present  r 
ceipls  ro  enable  them  to  man  the  fields  God  has  opened  to  us 
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"  It  matters  little  what  may  be  said  about  questions  of 
consistency,  so  long  as  all  are  consistent  with  a  loyal  de- 
votion to  God,  and  follow  as  He  leads. 

"A  notable  and  very  pleasant  feature  of  this  Confer- 
ence was  a  visit  from  Sir  Robert  Phayre,  K.  C-  B.  Thii 
eminent  servant  of  God  has  from  the  first  been  a  warm 
friend  of  the  Conference,  and  has  aided  its  members 
most  munificently  in  laying  the  foundations  of  then 
work.  In  a  brief  address  he  gave  the  reasons  which 
had  influenced  him  in  so  doing,  in  terms  which  it  would 
hardly  be  modest  to  quote,  but  which  will  be  remem- 
bered and  prized  by  all  long  after  the  distinguished 
visitor  shall  have  left  India.  In  losing  Sir  Robert  Phayte 
India  will  dose  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  people,  one 
of  the  most  gallant  soldiers  in  the  Empire,  and  one  of 
the  purest  Christians  in  Indian  public  life. 

"The  veteran  George  Bowen  still  retains  his  place  as 
the  Nestor  of  the  Conference,  unchanged  and  unchang- 
ing, unless,  perhaps,  a  little  more  ripe  for  the  rest  which 
for  twenty  years  he  has  seemed  about  to  enter.  With  an 
appearance  of  feebleness,  he  has  an  amazing  reserve  of 
strength  and  endurance,  and  enters  upon  another  year 
with  buoyant  cheerfulness,  although  carrying  on  hi) 
shoulders  the  triple  burden  of  an  Editor,  a  Presiding 
Elder,  and  a  missionary  preaching  in  two  languages  to 
the  natives.  He  has  a  full  staff  of  workers  in  Bombay 
for  the  coming  year.  The  native  work  becomes  a  sep- 
arate organization,  with  three  American  missionaries, 
while  three  others  are  assigned  to  the  three  English 
churches,  thus  making  six  American  missionaries  for  the 
city  of  Bombay.  With  such  a  force,  the  Conference  may 
well  expect  good  results  from  the  work  in  that  great  city 
during  the  coming  year." 

The  appointments  made  were  as  follows; 

Central  India  District,  C.  P.  Hard,  P.  E. 
Ajmere  -  -  -        T.  E.  F.  Norton. 

Hurda  &  Railway  Circuit  L.  R.  Janney. 

Jubbulpur      -  -  A.  G.  Creamer. 

Kamptee  -  -  A.  S.  E.  Vardon. 

Khundwa      -  -  J.  D.  Webb. 

Mhow       -  -  -  E.  Jeffries. 

Nagpur  -  -  -        C.  P.  HarH. 

Madras  District,  A.  W.  Rudisill,  P.  E. 

Bangalore      -  -  R.  E.  Carter. 

Do.        Baldwin  Schools.  W.  Bowser. 

Do.        Tamil  Mission,  B.  Peters. 

Bellary      -  -  -  J.  H.  Garden. 

Goolburga  and  j    Cararese    ) 

Raiehur 


Hyderabad 


Do. 


Hindustani      Mis- 


D.  O.  Ernsberger. 


Madra 


S.  P.  Jacobs. 
A.  H.  Baker. 
A.  W.  Rudisill. 
W.  F.  G.  Curtie; 


Blacktown 

Sec  un  derah. id 

Allahabad  District,  D.  Osborne,  P.  E. 

Agra  -  -  A.  T.  Leonard. 

Allahabad  -  .  A.  Gilruth. 

Lahore  -  -  F.  D.  Newhouse. 

Do.        Hindustani  Mission  C.  H.  Plomer. 

Mussoorie  -  -  D.  Osborne. 

Roorkee 


>.  Osborne. 

:.  W.  De  Soma. 
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u  _.         \  Grant  Road  and  I 
Bombay,  Fort 


Do. 


Marat  hi  Mission 


Bombay  District,  G.  Bowen,  P.  E. 
J.  S.  Stone. 
].  A.  Richards. 
C.  R.  Thoburn. 
I  G.  Bowen. 
J  W.  W.  Bruere. 
W.  H.  Stephens. 
W.  E.  Robbins. 
A.  G.  Fraser. 
G.  K.  Gilder. 
J.  Blackstock. 
To  be  supplied. 
W.  E.  L.  Clark. 


East  Bombay  Mission 

Egutpoora 

La  now  lee 

Karachi    - 

Pc-ona 

Do.         Marathi  Mission 
Do.         Poona  School 


Burma  District,  J.  E.  Robinson,  P.  E. 


Tounghoo 

Singapur 


Seamen's  Mission 


S.  P.  Long. 
To  be  supplied. 
To  be  supplied. 
)  W.  F.  Oldham. 
}  One  lo  be  supplied. 


Calcutta  District,  J.  M.  Thoburn,  P.  E. 


Assensole      - 

Calcutta.  English  Church 
Do.  Bengali  Mission 
Do.       Hindustani  Mission 


To  be  supplied. 
J.  M.  Thoburn,  Jr. 
J.  P.  Meik. 
F.  J.  Blewitt. 
C.  M.  Miller. 
W.  A.  Carroll. 
E.  S.  Busby. 


Lay  Missionaries. 


Madras,  Vepery  Tamil  Mission 
Rangoon.  Girls'  School 

Philander  Smith  Institute, 


Mrs.  S.Eddy. 

Misses  S.  DeLine  and  Elliot. 

Miss  Layton  and  Miss  Hed- 

Miss  Chase. 

Misses   E.   H.    Warner.   M. 

McKesson  and  J.  Wisner. 
T,  A.  Clifton. 


North  India  Conference. 

The  North  India  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  met  in  Lucknow,  January  7,  1886,  and  closed 
its  sessions  on  the  12th.  The  Rev.  H.  Mansell,  of  Bar- 
eilly, was  elected  President,  Rev.  B.  H.  Bad  ley.  Secretary. 
Last  month  we  gave  a  summary  of  the  proceedings.  The 
statistics  reported  were  as  follows  : 

"Total  native  Christian  community.  8,04;.  Total  member- 
ship (including  probationers).  5.278.  Baptisms— children.  431  ; 
adults,  585  ;  total,  1,016.  To  these  should  be  added  248  bap- 
tisms of  converts  at  the  Adjudia  Mela,  who  came  from  various 
parts  of  India,  and  who  are.  therefore,  reported  separately. 
Mohammedan  converts,  27  ;  Hindu  converts,  744  ;  Missionary 
lallection.  rupees  1,132,  an  increase  of  rupees  575.  Raised  for 
srl!-;upport  (pastoral)  in  English  churches,  rupees  7.000;  in 
native  churches,  rupees,  2,401.;  total,  rupees  9401.  Value  of 
property,  including  churches,  school -ho  uses,  parsonages,  and 
sanitariums,  rupees  489,461.  Rupees  84.041  were  collected  in 
India.  There  are  13.787  pupils  in  the  day-schools,  of  which 
11,269  are  of  a  non-Christian  parentage.  There  are  19,973 
pupils  in  the  Sunday-schools,  of  which  15,637  are  of  non-Chris- 
tian parentage.  There  is  an  efficient  staff  of  108  preachers, 
called  ■  local,  but  as  much  itinerant,  in  fact,  as  the  members  of 
Conference,  besides  many  worthy  and  effective  exhorters." 

The  following  appointments  were  made  : 


Oudh  District. 


T  S.  Johnson.  P.  E. 
Bahraich 

Barabanki 
Cawnpore 


(P.  O.  Lucknow.) 

W.  Peters. 

A.  C.  Paul, 

H.  Mansell,  S.  Fieldbrave. 


Gonda 
Hardoi 
Lucknow 


Do.        Native  Church 

Do.        Eng.  Church 

Do.        Meth'dist  Publish- 
ing House 

Do.        Centenl.      H  igh 
School 
Roy  Bareilly 

Sitapore  &  Lakhimpore    - 
Unao  - 

T.  Craven,  Agent  Methodist  Publish; 
G.  H.  McGrew,  J.  E.  Scott  and  P.  "" 


A.  J.  Maxwell. 

F.  W.  Foote.  Esq.,  M.  A., 
Principal. 

H.  Mansell. 

S.  Knowles,  S.  Paul. 

E.  Joel. 

B.  H.  Badley,  Chimman  Lai, 
Peter  Gray. 

M.  Stephen. 
W.  R.  Clancy. 


J.  H.  Messmore,  Agent. 

B.  H,  Badley,  Principal. 
H.  T.  Kastendieck,  L.  Cutler. 
J.  E.  Lawson,  Seneca  Falls. 
'  W.  McGregor. 
'--  House,  Calcutta. 

ick  on  leave  in  Amer- 
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E.  W.  Parker.  P.  E. 

Bareilly 

Do.        Theological  Semy. 
&  Normal  Schi. 

Bijnour  - 


Chandansi 
Futtehgunj  West 
Jalalabad 
Khera  Bajhera 
Moradabad     - 

Man  da  war 

Najibabad 

Panahpore 

Pilibhit 

Shah  jehan  pore 

Do.        Native  Church 


(P.  O.  Moradabad.) 
N.  R.  Silas. 
J.  H.  Gill. 

T.  J.  Scott,  Principal ;  H.  L. 
Mukerjea. 

N.  L.  Rockey,  J.  F.  Judd  and 
Dilawar  Singer. 

Mahbub  Khan. 

Antone  Datt. 

F.  L.  Neeld,  J.  Jordon.  Has- 
san Raza  Khan. 

To  be  supplied. 

Abraham  Solomon. 

B.  F.  Cocker. 
T.  J.  Scott. 
E.W.Parker,  J.  C.  Butcher 

and  H.  A.  Cutting. 
Yaqub  Shah. 
To  be  supplied   by  B.  Mc- 

H.  J.  Adams. 
D.  P.  Kidder. 

C.  L.  Bare,  C.  Hancock. 
W.  R.  Bowen. 

P.  T.  Wilson.  M.  D..  supply- 
ing Medical  Miss'n'y  Train- 
ing Institution,  Agfa. 

R.  Hoskins,  on  leave  in 
America. 

J.  T.  Janvier,  Superannuated. 


Amrolia  District. 


Zahural  Haqq,  P.  E. 

Babookhera 
Bijor  - 

Danerala 

Dhanaura 

Gangeshuri     - 
Hassan  pore 
Joa     - 
Norania    - 

Rasulpur 
Sambhal 

Shahpur    - 
Sharifpur 


(P.  O.  Sambhal.) 

Peter  Merrill. 

H.B.  Mitchell. 

Yaqub  Cornelius. 

To  be  supplied  by  Parabhud- 

To  be  supplied  by  Warren 

Scott. 
Puran  Mall. 
Charles  Luke. 

To  be  supplied  by  C.  White. 
To  be  supplied  by  Gurdujal 

To  be    supplied    by  Bulaki 

To  be  supplied  by  Jumman 

Lai. 
Zahur-ul-Haqq ;    Fuleh   Nur 

Khan. 
To    tie    supplied    by  Unasi 

To    be    supplied    by    Bhola 
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Kumaon  District, 


J.  W.  Waugh,  P.  E. 

Bhabbar    - 

Dwarahath     - 

Eastern   Kumaon  and   Taiai 

Schools 
Garhwal         ... 

Naini  Tal,  Eng.  Church 
Do.        Boys'  High  Sch. 


(P.  0.  Dwarahath  via  Ranik- 

het). 
T.  Go  wan. 
J.  W.  Waugh,  C.  Shipley. 

S.  Deasc. 

J.  T.  McMahon,  F.  W.  Green- 

Supl'd  by  J.  Baume. 

De  Loss  M.  Tompkins,  M.  A., 

Prin. 
To  be  supplied. 


Do.        Native  Work  ...,., 

S.  Dease,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  Medical  Mission  Work 

.  Kumaon  and  Gasuwal. 

D.  W.  Thomas,  Supernumerary,  (P.  O.  Bareilly.) 

Appointments  of  W.  F.  M.  S. 
Lucknow,  Girl's  High  School 


iss    Thoburn,     Supt., 


J  Lucknow,  Girl's  High  School, 

Do.        Zenana  Work 
Do.        Home  [or  Home- 
less Women 
Do.        Rafiqt  Niswan 
Cawnpore,  Girl's  High  School 


Do. 


do. 


Do.        Medical  Work 
Do.         Zenana  Work 

Bareilly,  Girls  Orphanage  and 
Boarding  School. 

Bareilly,  (on  leave  in  America) 
Do.  Medical  Work  - 
Do,        Zenana  Work 

Moradabad 

Naini  Tal,  Girl's  High  School 


Miss   De  Vine,  Supt..    Miss 

Rowe. 
Miss  Nickerson. 

Miss  Blackmar. 
Miss  Blackmar,  Editor. 
Miss  Easton,  Supt.,  on  leave. 
Miss    Harvey,    Supt.,     Miss 

Kyle. 
Miss  L.  Hyde.  M.  D. 
Miss  Reed. 

Miss  English  and  Miss  Lauck. 
Miss  F.  J.  Sparkes. 
Miss  M.  Christiancy.  M.  D. 
Miss  Downey. 

Miss  Mansell  and  Miss  Law- 
Miss  E.   L.   Knowles.   Supt.. 

Miss  Dyer. 
Supplied  by  Mrs.  Grant. 
Do.    Mrs.  Whitby. 


3  Christmas  ftttie  in  2Amta. 
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"  Can  you  go  to  Chemulpo  to-morrow  and  bury  a 
man  ?"  asked  a  brother  missionary  of  me  on  the  evening 
of  Dec.  22,  1885.  Chemulpo  is  80  Korean  or  about  24 
English  miles  from  Seoul.  The  trip  would  be  a  pleasant 
change  from  the  routine  of  work  had  we  the  steam  engine 
in  Korea.  But  as  we  do  not  have  it  here,  perhaps  you 
will  be  interested  in  learning  how  I  got  there. 

The  Korean  pony  is  about  the  size  of  the  famous 
Shetland  pony,  strong,  sure-footed,  with  a  little  of  the 
mule  propensity  about  his  heels.  I  decided  not  to  go  on 
horseback. 

"Call  me  eight  strong  men  to  go  to  Chemulpo  to- 
morrow." "Nay,"  was  the  prompt  answer,  which  is  the 
Korean  "  Yes,  sir."  The  men  soon  came,  but  as  they 
wanted  too  much  money,  we  dismissed  them  and  had 
others  come. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  start  early  in  the  morning,  we 
gave  them  a  little  wood,  about  fifteen  cents  each,  and 
locked  them  up  for  the  night  so  as  to  be  sure  to  have 
them.  This  may  seem  a  little  cruel  to  you,  but  they  had 
plenty  to  eat  and  awarm  room  to  sleep  in,  which  they  do 
not  always  have  at  their  homes,  as  they  belong  to  the 
poorest  class. 

At  half  past  three  next  morning  the  men  were  called, 
and  seated  in  a  comfortable  sedan  chair,  I  started.  Seoul 
is  a  walled  city  with  seven  large  gates  which  are  closed 
in  the  evening.  When  we  came  to  the  nearest  gate  it 
was  closed,  so  we  had  to  return.  At  six  we  started  again 
and  found  the  gate  open. 

Four  men  carry  the  chair,  the  other  four  walk  along  the 
side,  and  at  a  given  signal  lift  the  chair  so  that  the  cross- 
beam can  be  changed  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other. 
These  chairmen  walk  very  fast. 

After  going  about  an  hour  it  began  to  rain— it  was  one 
of  those  cold  northern  rains.     The  average  Korean  cares 


for  nothing  so  much  as  for  his  large  horse-hair  hat,  and 
he  always  carries  a  kanmou  with  him.  It  is  made  of  a 
kind  of  oil  paper,  and  tied  over  the  hat.  The  men  who  had 
hats  put  on  the  kanmou,  took  off  their  tourournaki,  same 
as  our  overcoats,  stored  them  in  a  dry  place  in  the  chair, 
and  went  right  along  without  a  murmur. 

At  to  o'clock  we  stopped  at  a  way-side  inn,  where  the 
men  took  their  breakfast,  consisting  of  rice,  meat,  vege- 
tables, etc.  I  was  politely  shown  to  the  "  parlor  "  of  the 
hotel,  a  room  eight  feet  square  and  six  high,  the  windows 
and  doors  being  covered  with  paper.  Not  a  single  article 
of  furniture  in  it,  and  the  floor  anything  but  clean.  The 
breakfast  cost  each  man  about  four  cents,  which  I  paid 
in  order  to  keep  them  in  good  spirits. 

Again  we  started.  It  rained  harder,  the  roads  were 
getting  very  muddy  and  the  men  wet  and  cold.  When 
we  came  to  the  next  hotel,  which  was  about  four  miles 
away,  the  coolies  all  ran  into  the  "parlor,"  as  above  de- 
scribed, and  would  not  come  when  called  because  they 
were  cold.  There  was  a  little  snow  and  ice  on  the  ground, 
but  the  rain  melted  it,  and  not  having  leather  shoes,  they 
were  practically  barefooted.  They  rolled  up  their  pints, 
bought  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  wr,ung  out  their  stockings, 
and  though  trembling  like  a  leaf  from  the  cold,  we  con- 
tinued tne  journey. 

The  roads  became  worse,  the  men  colder,  and  it 
seemed  they  would  give  out.  They  were  willing,  but 
their  strength  was  waning.  By  four  in  the  afternoon  we 
came  to  the  last  village-  Here  they  made  a  hflt,  but 
finally  agreed  to  carry  the  empty  chair  the  rest  of  the 
way.  Darkness  set  in,  and  then  nothing  could  be  heard 
save  splash,  splash,  splash.  Up  one  hill,  down  another. 
then  up  another  and  down  another,  and  the  end  not  yet. 

At  last  we  saw  the  lights  of  Chemulpo,  but  even  then 
we  had  two  miles  of  "  awful,"  muddy  roads.     However 
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we  reached  ihe  place  for  which  we  started,  after  travel- 
ing thirteen  hours.  The  men  sought  lodgings  among 
their  Korean  friends.  I  did  not  know  but  some  of  them 
would  die,  but  the  Koreans  are  a  hardy  race,  and  the 
next  day  in  the  afternoon  two  of  them  came  to  aslc  when 
we  would  return.  I  was  glad  to  find  them  willing  and 
able  to  malt e  the  return  trip. 

Christmas  day  opened  bright  and  pleasant.  By  seven 
we  were  ready  to  start.  The  roads  were  frozen,  the  men 
rested,  and  the  first  half  of  the  return  trip  was  made  in 
three  hours.  I  read  the  story  of  the  Babe  in  the  Man- 
ger as  given  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  tried  to  think 
of  the  happy  times  you  were  having  with  old  Santa 
Claus. 

The  sight  of  several  children  with  a  kyo-koun-tyil 
pfang,  a  wooden  frame  like  a  chair,  strapped  on  their 
backs,  going  to  the  mountains  for  wood  to  keep  them- 
selves warm,  suggested  this  article,  and  that  no  Christmas 
trees,  weighed  down  with  gifts,  were  in  store  for  them. 


There  are  many  bright,  cheerful  boys  and  girls  in  Korea, 
but  they  know  nothing  of  the  joys  of  Christmas  times. 
Shall  we  not  tell  them  of  Jesus,  and  thereby  make  them 
happy? 

The  last  half  of  the  journey  was  made  with  much  dif- 
ficulty. I  walked  a  good  part  of  the  way.  Once  I  left 
the  road  for  a  new,  and,  what  I  thought  a  better  way, 
but  one  of  the  men  shook  his  head,  and  though  the  road 
was  very  muddy,  he  had  confidence  that  it  was  superior 
to  any  outside  of  it,  and  said  "  yeughi  choso,"  here  good. 

Children,  the  road  you  are  traveling  may  not  stem  to 
be  the  best,  but  like  this  Korean  be  content  with  it,  for 
it  will  prove  "  choso  "  every  time-  We  reached  home 
late  in  the  afternoon,  none  the  worse  for  the  wear. 

As  yet  Christmas  in  Korea  is  no  different  from  other 
days,  but  after  Sunday  Schools  are  established  I  hope 
old  Santa  Claus  will  find  time  to  come  and  visit  these 
boys  and  girls  and  make  them  happy. 

Seoul,  Jan.  6,  1886. 
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BY    REV.    8     W.    VAN    SC HOICK, 
Presiding  Elder  or  the  Wyoming  District,  Wyoming  Conference. 


The  Church  at  Corinth  was  engaged  in  the  noble  work 
of  raising  funds  to  minister  to  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  extend,  to  those  distant  from  themselves,  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel. 

To  encourage  and  incite  them  to  do  their  best,  Paul 
tells  them  what  the  churches  of  Macedonia  had  done,— 
"  We  do  you  to  wit," — want  you  know. 

It  is  often  a  great  help  to  us  when  working  in  a  good 
cause  to  know  what  others  have  done.  Their  example 
stirs  us  up,  provokes  us  to  love  and  good  works,  causing 
us  to  do  far  more  for  Christ  than  we  otherwise  would.  It 
was  on  this  account  that  Paul  wanted  the  church  at  Corinth 
to  know  what  the  churches  at  Macedonia  had  done, 

I.  What  the  churches  of  Macedonia  did. 

I.  They  gave  themselves  unto  the  Lord.  This  the  basis 
ol  all  acceptable  services.  Without  absolute  consecration 
to  God  no  church  can  claim  the  divine  approval  and 
blessing.  All  for  Christ  must  be  the  motto,  the  sign,  which 
is  to  denote  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  Him  whom  she 
professes  to  call  Lord  and  Master.  It  was  said  of  back- 
slidden Israel :  "this  people  draw  near  me  with  their 
irtouth,  and  with  their  lips  do  honor  me,  but  have  removed 
their  heart  far  from  me." 

So  with  many  churches  it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  the 
outward  profession,  but  no  heart  of  love  and  consecration 
to  the  Lord.  Brethren,  let  it  not  be  so  with  us.  Let  us, 
in  this,  imitate  those  churches  of  Macedonia  who  "first 
%ove  their  own  sehvs  unto  the  Lord." 

1.  They  gave  themselves  freely  to  all  the  work  of  the 
Church,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Paul  says,  "  gave 
themselves  unto  us." — ('.  e.,  put  themselves  under  orders 
for  work  and  sacrifice  as  might  be  demanded. 


There  are  churches  and  church  members  professing 
something  like  this  ;  "  We  love  the  Lord,"  "  we've  given 
all  for  Christ,  etc.  ;  "  but  never  go  beyond  that,  never 
identify  themselves  with  Jesus  in  self-denial  and  sacrifice 
for  others. 

Now,  see  what  these  churches  of  Macedonia  did.  They 
put  themselves  in  for  service.  They  took  on  themselves  the 
fellowship  of  ministering.  Their  charity  was  not  limited 
to  themselves  and  the  narrow  bounds  of  their  iwn  socie- 
ties,a.  charity  that  begins  and  stays  at  home,  but  it  was 
Christ-like,  going  out  to  others,  and  claiming  the  world 
as  its  parish. 

Sometimes  churches  say  :  "  We  must  take  care  of  our- 
selves first ;  our  Sunday-school,  and  all  our  own  local  in- 
terests must  be  attended  to  before  we  can  do  anything  for 
others.  Don't  come  to  us  with  appeals  for  anything  or 
anybody  beyond  our  own  community.  We  have  all  we 
possibly  can  do  to  take  care  of  ourselves." 

Well,  if  there  ever  were  churches  that  could  be  justi- 
fied in  making  such  a  plea,  the  churches  of  Macedonia 
could.  Persecuted,  deeply  impoverished,  having  a  great 
trial  of  affliction,  they  certainly  could  plead  exemption 
from  obligation  to  others;  but  no,  "of  their  own  ac- 
cord "  they  gave  beyond  their  power,  and  then,  to  cruwn 
their  charity  with  eternal  lustre,  "  prayed  the  apostle 
with  much  entreaty  to  receive  the  gift,"  and  see  that  it 
was  faithfully  administered  ! 

It  would  seem  that  he  hesitated  to  accept  an  offering 
from  them,  from  churches  poverty-stricken  as  they  were, 
but  they  wouldn't  be  denied,  they  begged  him  with  much 
entreaty  to  take  their  gifts  and  carry  to  others  the  com- 
forts of  the  Gospel. 
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What  a  picture  that  would  be  if  the  churches  of  to- 
day would  reverse  the  present  methods,  and  beg  the 
ministers  and  the  great  boards  of  benevolence  to  ac- 
cept their  offerings  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  appeals  from  the  pastors  and 
others  as  is  now  too  generally  the  case  !  Oh,  thou  who 
wast  rich  and  for  our  sakes  became  poor  that  we 
through  thy  poverty  might  become  rich,  breathe  thy 
spirit  on  the  churches  of  to-day  as  on  the  churches  of 
Macedonia  ! 

•  II.  Why  the  churches  of  Macedonia  gave  as  they 
did. 

i.  Because  of  the  grace  of  God.  They  had  received 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  could  no  more  help  giving  than 
light  can  keep  from  shining,  or  heat  from  imparting 
warmth. 

In  just  the  proportion  that  churches  are  illiberal,  and 
feel  no  interest  in  others,  refusing  to  give  to  relieve  the 
woes  of  others,  in  just  that  proportion,  let  them  know, 
they  are  destitute  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Brethren,  judge  yourself  by  this  standard  and  see  how 
it  is  with  you  :  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
he  is  none  of  his."  Are  you  sympathizing,  giving,  sacri- 
ficing for  humanity  as  would  Christ,  were  he  in  your 
place  ? 

2.  They  gave  as  a  thank-offering  for  the  blessings  they 
had  received. 

Through  the  prayers  and  fastings  of  the  church  at 
Antioch,  Paul,  Barnabas,  Silas,  and  others  had  been  sent 
out  on  missionary  journeys  ;  Paul  had  seen  that  strange 
vision  of  a  man  of  Macedonia  standing  and  crying, 
"come  over  and  help  us,"  in  response  to  which  he 
and  Silas,  with  Luke,  had  visited  that  country  and 
brought  them  the  Gospel,  with  all  its  unnumbered  bene- 
fits. 

These  churches  of  Macedonia  could  not  forget  that. 
They  never  could  be  thankful  enough  for  the  great  change 
the  Gospel  had  wrought  in  and  for  them,  and  so  they 
felt  that  they  must,  from  very  gratitude,  give  "  beyond 
their  power,"  and  even  then  could  never  repay  their  in- 
debtedness to  the  Gospel. 

How  is  it  with  us,  favored  far  beyond  those  churches 
of  Macedonia  ?  We  have  peace,  they  had  persecution 
We  have  plenty,  they  had  poverty.  They,  to  show  their 
gratitude  for  the  Gospel,  gave  so  that  the  Apostle  was 
amazed.  How  do  we  express  our  gratitude  ?  Are  our 
offerings  to  the  great  benevolences  of  the  Church  the 
measure  of  our  thankfulness  for  what  we  have  received 
from  the  Gospel  ? 

3.  They  gave  because  they  knew  that  those  destitute 
of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  would  thus  remain,  until 
helped  as  they  had  been  helped. 

they  were  helpless,  in  cruel  and  bitter  bondage  to 
idolary  and  superstition  with  all  their  attendant  evils, 
until  the  cry,  "come  over  and  help  us,"  was  answered. 
The  churches  of  Macedonia  put  themselves  in  place  of 
those  who  were  without  the  Gospel,  and  said  as  much  as 
to  say  :  "  If  we  don't  send  relief  they  will  forever  remain 


in  the  awful  darkness  and  sorrow  from  which  we  were  so 
mercifully  delivered." 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  all  you  enjoy  of 
Christian  privilege  and  blessing  you  owe  to  the  mission- 
aries of  Jesus  ?  This  very  work  in  Macedonia  was  the 
beginning  of  those  missionary  movements  that  gave  the  , 
Gospel  to  England,  to  all  Europe,  and  to  our  own 
land. 

The  Christian  churches  of  to-day  are  the  outcome  of 
Christian  missions. 

There  is  scarcely  a  charge  in  Methodism  not  indebted 
to  the  missionories  for  direct  or  indirect  aid  in  the  be- 
ginning of  their  history.  Great  numbers  of  charges  re- 
ceived direct  contributions  from  the  Missionary  Society, 
when  struggling  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their  present 
prosperity. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  many  charges  in  our  own  Confer- 
ence, and  the  other  Conferences,  of  Methodism  have  been 
greatly  assisted  by  the  Missionary  Society  ;  and  that,  if 
such  assistance  had  not  been  given,  those  charges  never 
could  have  been  what  they  are  to-day. 

And  what  is  true  of  home  missionary  work  is  equally 
true  of  spreading  the  Gospel  among  heathen  nations. 
India,  China,  Japan,  Africa,  and  all  other  benighted  lands 
will  remain  in  that  condition  until  we  give  them  the  Gos- 
pel. 

The  converts  already  won  to  Christianity  would  have 
remained  heathen  had  not  the  churches  in  Christian  lands 
sent  the  Gospel  to  them.  Two-thirds  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation are  to-day  heathen,  and  will  remain  such  until 
"toe,  whose  souls  are  lighted  with  wisdom  from  on  high," 
send  them  the  same  blessed  light. 

"  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  saved.  How  then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they 
have  not  believed  ?  And  how  shall  they  believe  in  him 
of  whom  they  have  not  beard  ?  And  how  shall  they  hear 
without  a  preacher  ?  And  how  shall  they  preach  except 
they  be  sent  ?  " 

Oh,  brethren,  that  vision  of  the  man  crying  out  of  the 
darkness,  "  come  over  and  help  us,"  is  still  before  the 
Church,  and  will  continue  to  haunt  us  with  its  terrible 
features  of  sin  and  woe,  until  "  this  Gospel  of  the  King- 
dom shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world." 

God  is  putting  it  into  the  hearts  of  scores  and  hun- 
dreds to  go  and  preach  to  them.  Many  of  the  noblest 
men  and  women  of  the  Church  are  offering  themselves 
for  this  work.  Shall  it  be  put  down  on  record  to  our 
shame  that  they  remained  at  home  because  we  were  un- 
willing to  send  them  ? 

4.  The  churches  of  Macedonia  extended  help  to 
others  as  the  best  means  of  relief  from  their  own  dis- 
tresses. 

Their  great  trial  of  affliction  and  deep  poverty  abounded 
to  the  riches  of  their  liberality.  They  were  sorely  dis- 
tressed, and  surrounded  by  circumstances  calculated  to 
depress  them,  even  to  the  giving  up  of  the  hope  that  was 
in  them.  But  instead  of  murmuring  at  their  lot  and  in- 
dulging in  grievous  complaints  over  their  afflictions,  they 
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seemed  to  forget  all  about  themselves  in  their  anxiety  for 
the  welfare  of  others. 

Bad  as  their  state  was,  they  knew  there  were  others  far 
worse  off,  and  so  determined  to  send  them  relief.  They 
made  liberal  plans ;  they  left  nothing  undone  ;  they  col- 
lected large  sums  of  money.  They  brought  their  offerings, 
fragrant  with  prayer  and  holy  sacrifice,  and  as  the  Apos- 
tle looked  upon  them  he  was  unable  to  discover  a  single 
trace  of  misery. 

The  only  thing  he  could  write  concerning  them  was 
the  "abundance  of  their  Joy." 

I  have  no  doubt  it  was  by  seeing  these  churches  of 
Macedonia  that  Paul  was  led  to  coin  those  blessed  sen- 
tences :  "  Joyful  in  all  our  tribulations,"  "  rejoicing  in 
(lie  Lord  always." 

They  had  discovered  the  secret  of  happiness — living 
for  others. 

That  eminent  minister,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  once 
said  to  a  friend  :  "There  was  a  period  of  my  ministry 
marked  by  the  most  pointed  systematic  effort  to  com- 
fort my  serious  people  ;  but  the  more  I  tried  to  com- 
fort them  the  more  they  complained  of  darkness.  Wher- 
ever I  went  among  them  one  lamentation  met  my  ear, 
'  Ah,  sir,  I  can  get  no  comfort,  I  am  unable  to  appro- 
priate any  of  the  great  and  precious  promises  to  my- 
self ;  I  looked  for  light  and  behold  darkness.'  I  know 
not  what  to  do,  nor  what  to  think,  for  I  had  done 
my  best  to  comfort  the  mourners  in  Zion,  1  was  there- 
fore at  my  wits'  end.  At  this  time  it  pleased  God  to 
direct  my  attention  to  the  claims  of  the  perishing 
heathen  in  India ;  I  felt  we  had  been  living  for  our- 
selves and  not  caring  for  their  souls.  I  spoke  as  1  felt. 
My  people  wondered  and  wept  over  their  past  inatten- 
tion to  this  subject.  They  began  to  talk  about  it. 
The  females  especially  began  to  collect  money  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel.  We  met  and  prayed  for  the 
heathen  ;  met  and  considered  what  could  be  done 
amongst  ourselves  for  them ;  met  and  did  what  we 
could.  And  whilst  all  this  was  going  on  the  lamenta- 
tions ceased.  The  sad  became  cheerful,  and  the  de- 
sponding calm.  No  one  complained  of  a  want  of  com- 
fort. They  were  drawn  out  of  themselves.  Sir,  that 
was  the  real  secret,  God  blessed  them  while  they  tried  to 
be  a  blessing." 

Many  afflicted,  languishing,  comfortless  churches  of 
lo-day,  mourning  over  the  desolations  of  Zion,  could 
in  a  little  while  be  made  exceedingly  joyful,  if  they  would 
uuly  lose  sight  of  themselves  in  their  interest  for  the  mil- 
lions perishing  in  heathen  darkness. 

Watering,  they  themselves  would  be  watered.  Giving 
with  a  liberal  hand,  it  would  be  given  unto  them,  pressed 
down,  shaken  together,  running  over.  Carrying  light  to 
others,  they  themselves  would  be  transfigured.  Bearing 
joy  to  the  desolate,  all  the  fountains  of  joy  would  burst 
forth  for  their  own  refreshing,  and  sighing  and  sorrow 
would  forever  flee  away. 

0  churches  of  Macedonia,  come  to  us  from  your  far- 
away century  and  teach  the  church  once  more  how  sub- 
lime and  joyful  a  thing  it  is  to  live  only  for  Jesus,  and 
tiring  this  lost  world  back  to  Him. 


Consecration  and  the  Missionary  Spirit 

BY    REV.    S.   CUSH1NG. 

The  Saviour  in  his  sacrificial  prayer  as  our  H  igh  Priest, 
prayed  for  his  apostles,  and  then  for  all  believers,  "  that 
they  all  may  be  one  ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me  and  1  in 
thee,  that  they  may  be  one  in  us  ;  "  "  that  they  may  be 
one  as  we  are  one." 

This  for  which  he  prays  is  fellowship  with  Christ  and 
the  Father,  and  also  Christian  fellowship  or  communion 
with  saints.  But  it  goes  far  beyond  this  :  it  is  oneness 
with  Christ  and  with  the  Father  in  the  salvation  of  the 
world,  "  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent 
me,"  and  "  know  that  thou  hast  loved  them  as  thou  hast 
loved  me." 

To  this  end  Christ  gives  to  them  the  glory  given  him 
of  the  Father,  the  Holy  Spirit  to  qualify  them  for  this 
mission.  They  are  one  in  and  with  Christ  and  the  Father, 
not  in  nature,  but  in  the  great  mission  of  human  salvation. 
While  they  work  in  this  cause,  angels  rejoice  in  its  fruit 
— the  repentance  of  the  sinner. 

God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
son,  that  whosoever  betieveth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.  Here  was  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  Father  ;  and  also  love  incomprehensible  even  to  an 
angel  mind. 

Christ  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  us  unto  himself, 
a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  works.  Here  was  the 
sacrifice  and  also  immeasurable  love  of  Christ  for  the 
salvation  of  man. 

St.  Paul  entered  with  all  his  soul  into  this  union  with 
Christ  and  the  Father  to  save  the  world.  He  says  :  "  The 
love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,  because  we  thus  judge 
that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead  ;  and  they  who 
live  should  not  henceforth  live  to  themselves,' but  to  him 
who  died  for  them  and  rose  again."  <^^  — 

Here  was  Paul's  consecration  to  this  great  work  ;  and 
in  his  course  was  the  Saviour's  prayer  answered.  Not 
merely  the  love  of  Christ  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  pro 
ducing  love  to  him  for  forgiveness  and  peace,  hut  a  great 
advance  in  his  personal  experience.  Giving  himself 
wholly  to  the  Lord,  he  realizes  a  love  after  the  similitude 
of  .Christ's  love,  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  this  form 
of  it  constrains,  impels,  urges  him  in  untiring  efforts  to 
save  sinners. 

Child  of  the  living  God  behold  what  manner  of  love 
God  has  bestowed  on  you  in  calling  you  to  this  work, 
and  while  blessing  you  to  make  you  a  blessing  to  others. 
This  is  the  blood-bought  privilege  of  each  believer.  He 
does  not  appreciate  his  interest  in  the  Saviour  till  he  can 
sympathize  with  him  in  this  work.  Christ  has  need  of 
each,  and  has  assigned  to  every  one  a  place  in  this  mis- 
sion. We  are  to  bear  on  our  hearts  in  earnest,  continued 
prayer,  a  lost  world,  and  improve  each  opportunity  to  lead 
men  to  salvation. 

Our  hearts  consecrated ;  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  rest- 
ing on  us,  our  lives  manifesting  it ;  our  substance  held 
ready  as  needed  ;  our  efforts  to  save  the  children,  our 
families,  friends,  and  alt  to  whom  we  can  have  access, 
will  indicate  our  interest  in  Christ  and  in  the  work  so 
precious  to  him.  In  his  disciples'  efforts  he  will  see  "  the 
travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied." 

Reader,  shall  you  fail  in  accomplishing  your  part  of 
this  work  ?  Will  you  withhold  your  efforts,  or  abate 
your  zeal  in  any  degree,  and  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
retard  the  work  of  God  ?  Remember  "  he  that  con- 
verteth  a  sinner,  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  shall  save  a 
soul  from  death  and  hide  a  multitude  of  sins,"  "They 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament  and  as  the  stars  forever." 
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A  Boll  and  What  Came  of  It 

BY    EDITH    E.    SMITH. 

About  four  years  ago  some  Christian  ladies  were 
packing  a  Christmas  box  to  send  to  Japan.  Books  and 
toys,  pictures,  everything,  were  thankfully  received  by 
them  for  the  little  ones  in  a  heathen  land. 

A  little  girl  living  in  Brooklyn  sent  a  French  doll,  to 
add  to  the  contributions,  accompanied  by  a  note  from 
her  father  saying,  that  whoever  became  the  owner  of  the 
doll,  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  them  write,  telling 
about  herself. 

It  takes  a  long  while  for  a  letter  to  come  from  Japan 
to  America,  and  the  tittle  girl  doubtless  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  dollie  she  had  sent,  when  one  day  her 
father  surprised  her  by  putting  a  letter  into  her  hands 
from  Japan.  She  eagerly  opened  it,  and  found  it  was 
from  a  little  girl  in  Yokohama,  Japan,  who  had  become 
the  happy  possessor  of  the  doll. 

In  the  letter  she  described  the  Christmas  tree,  and 
how  happy  she  was  when  she  received  her  present.  She 
named  the  doll  after  this  little  girl,  and  spent  many  a 
happy  hour  playing  with  it.  She  was  at  the  American 
Mission  Home  at  Yokohama,  and  very  far  advanced  in 
her  studies  for  a  girl  of  her  age.  She  was  learning 
Chinese  aftid  English,  and  wrote  a  very  nice  letter.  She 
was  a  Christian,  too,  which  was  the  best  of  all. 

The  little  girl  answered  the  letter,  and  so  the  corres- 
pondence has  been  kept  up  ever  since,  and  the  Japanese 
girl  is  counted  among  the  warmest  friends  of  the  little 
American.  They  exchange  presents  at  Christmas,  and 
I  will  describe  some  of  those  sent  from  Japan. 

One  year  she  sent  her  a  cunning  little  Japanese  doll, 
dressed  in  crepe  and  silk  and  one  of  the  cutest  Tarn 
O'Shanter  caps  on  its  head.  In  one  apartment  of  the 
box  there  were  pieces  of  material  like  those  the  dress 
was  made  of,  and  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes.  Also  a  minia- 
ture needle-case  with  everything  exactly  like  the  larger 
ones  used  in  Japan. 

There  was  a  box  of  toy  musical  instruments  which 
make  very  sweet  sounds,  though  I  doubt  if  you  could 
play  a  tune  on  them ;  a  beautiful  little  card-case,  which, 
aside  from  its  value  as  a  useful  article,  was  worth  a  great 
deal  more  because  it  came  from  Japan  ;  two  bright- 
colored  silk  balls  which  are  very  pretty  as  ornaments, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  is  the  little  Japanese  girl's  picture. 

If  the  little  girl  had  refused  to  give  up  one  of  her 
dolls,  and  thereby  make  another  happy,  she  would  have 
missed  the  pleasant  intercourse  which  has  been  such  a 
pleasure  to  her,  and  she  also  would  have  missed  the  op- 
portunity of  knowing  something  about  heathen  lands, 
the  people  and  their  occupations. 

Such  a  little  thing,  and  yet  how  much  came  out  of  it ! 
Would  you  not  like  to  do  likewise?  " Cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days." 


A  Dialogue  About  Hindu  Women  and  Girls. 

BV  SOPHIE  S.  SMITH. 

Mamie.  Mother,  can  you  tell  me  something  about  Hindu 
women  and  girls  ?  Miss  Crosby  asked  us  to  find  out  all  the 
(acts  we  could  and  bring  them  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
sion Band. 

Mother.     Do  you  know  where  the  Hindus  live? 

Mamie.     In  India. 

MOTHER.  What  is  the  part  of  the  house  called  where  the 
women  live? 

Mamie.    The  Zenana. 

Mother.  Yes,  the  high-caste  women  live  in  these  Zenanas 
exclusively,  never  seeing  anyone  but  their  servants  who  wait 
upon  them,  and  occasionally  the  husband  and  father,  for  all  the 
women  and  girls  in  a  Zenana  are  either  the  wives  or  daughters 
of  the  master  of  the  house. 

Mamie.     Do  they  never  go  anywhere  ? 

MOTHER.  No,  the  children  never  go  to  church  or  Sunday 
school  or  out  on  the  streets  to  walk  or  play,  and  (he  women  are 
not  allowed  to  look  out  on  the  street,  much  less  to  go  to  places 
of  amusement  or  to  visit  their  friends. 

Mamie.  How  do  they  spend  the  time;  do  they  read  and 
study  ? 

MOTHER.  They  neither  read,  write  nor  sew,  but  occupy 
their  time  in  conversation  with  each  oUier,  and  doing  fancy 

Mamie.  Poor  things!  They  must  get  very  tired  ol  living 
such  lives. 

Mother.  They  are  tired,  it  is  true,  but  they  cannot  help 
themselves.  Girls  are  married  at  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  (hen  they  lose  even  the  comfort  of  their  mother's  love  and 
sympathy. 

Mamie.     Do  they  have  to  leave  their  mother  so  young  ? 

Mother.  Yes:  they  go  to  live  with  their  husband's  mother, 
who  rules  the  house  and  leads  them  a  wretched  life. 

Mamie.  If  the  husband  should  die  while  the  wife  is 
young,  could  she  not  go  back  (o  her  mother  ? 

Mother.  No  ;  she  must  remain  where  she  is,  and  her  life 
becomes  even  more  miserable  than  before.  The  widow  used  to 
burn  herself  on  her  husband's  funeral  pile,  but  that  has  been 
stopped,  and  the  poor  little  widow  has  all  her  jewels  and  pretty 
clothes  taken  from  her,  made  to  wear  coarse  garments,  to  sleep 
on  the  bare  floor,  and  fast  two  days  in  each  week. 

Mamie.    I  should  think  they  would  want  to  die. 

Mother.  They  would,  if  they  could  die  on  their  husband's 
funeral  pile,  for  they  believe  they  should  then  go  to  heaven  ;  but 
if  (hey  die  in  any  other  way,  they  may  pass  into  the  body  of 
some  ugly  beast. 

Mamie.    What  does  a  woman  do  after  she  is  married  ? 

Mother.  A  high-caste  woman  is  Jaken  to  the  Zenana, 
where  she  lives  among  the  others,  doing  nothing ;  while  (he  low- 
caste  woman  is  (aught  to  cook  her  husband's  food  and  do  all 
kinds  of  rough  work.  In  either  case  she  must  regard  her  hus- 
band as  a  god.  look  neither  to  (he  right  nor  the  left  when  in  his 
presence,  hut  keep  her  eyes  upon  him,  ready  to  obey  his  com- 
mands. When  he  eats  she  stands  behind  and  waits  upon  him. 
and  when  he  has  finished,  eats  what  is  left. 

Mamie.     How  glad  I  am  that  I  was  not  bom  in  India. 

Mother.  Yes  ;  we  should  be  thankful  (hat  our  lines  have 
been  c.is(  in  such  pleasant  places,  and  pray  that  these  poor, 
ignorant,  suffering  women  may  have  their  burdens  lifted,  am) 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  happiness  come  into  their  lives. 

MAMIE.  Thank  you,  for  telling  meso  much  about  them.  I 
will  write  it  down  and  then  I  shall  not  forget  it. 
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Heathen  Priests  in  Africa. 

On  this-  page  is  a  scene  in  a  village  in  Africa.  The  | 
house  that  you  see  in  front  is  that  of  the  heathen  priest, 
and  ts  decorated  with  human  skulls,  and  on  the  tables 
outside  are  human  bones.  I 

The  people  believe  that  the  priest  can  control  the 
spirit  world — that  he  can  send  witches  into  persons,  and 
can  drive  them  nut — that  he  can  bring  the  rain,  can  cure 
them  when  sick,  or  cause  them  to  die. 

An  English  missionary  tells  us  that  not  many  years 
ago  there  was  a  great  drought  in  the  place  where  he  was 
living.  For  miles  around  the  ground  was  dry  and  hard, 
and  there  was  hardly  any  grass  or  green  leaves.  The  . 
people  were  in  such  distress  they  decided  to  go  to  a  rain- 
maker  named  Gqindiva,  and  beg  him  to  have  pity  on  i 
them,  and  send  rain.  The  missionary  decided  to  go  . 
with  them,  thinking  he  might  show  them  that  the  Uni-  | 
nini  Wemvula  had   no  power  over  the  clouds. 


to  him,  Gqindiva  and  his  servants  began  to  go  round  in 
a  circle,  going  faster  and  faster  every  minute,  while  the 
women  sang  a  horrid  song,  and  beat  time  with  their 
hands.  Soon  Gqindiva  grew  very  much  excited,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"I  cannot  obtain  rain,  there  is  a  hindrance.  Some- 
thing turns  or  prevents  the  rain-" 

At  this  the  people  were  much  excited  too  ;  and  the 
missionary,  fearing,  as  often  happens  at  such  times,  that 
some  poor  man  or  woman  would  be  seized  and  killed, 
because  he  might  be  the  one  who  prevented  the  rain, 
thought  it  was  time  for  him  to  speak,  so  he  said  to  one 
of  the  chiefs  in  Caffre  style : 

"lama  child,  I  know  nothing  of  your  customs ;  but 
I  know  what  God  has  told  us  in  his  Word,  and  I  know  it 
is  true.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  Gqindiva  some  ques- 
tions? I  cannot  understand  what  he  has  said  about 
the  rain." 


So,  one  morning,  more  than  a  thousand  men  and 
women  gathered  about  the  rain-maker's  kraal,  and  after 
he  had  made  them  wait  a  long  time  in  the  burning  sun, 
he  came  out  to  see  what  was  wanted.  He  had  on  no 
dress,  nor  covering  of  any  kind,  but  his  face  and  hands 
and  arms  had  streaks  of  red  paint  on  them,  and  he  wore 
on  his  head  a  turban  made  of  the  skin  of  a  wild  animal. 
In  his  hand  he  held  a  long  javelin,  and  a  short,  knobbed 
stick. 

"  Why  have  you  come  to  my  kraal  ?"  he  asked. 

"We  have  come  to  ask  rain  from  the  Uninini  Wem- 
vula," was  the  answer ;  "the  land  is  dead  with  drought, 
and  we  are  in  great  distress." 

After  the  cattle  which  they  had  brought  had  been  given 


"  You  are  my  teacher,"  answered  the  chief ;  "  I  do  not 
understand  myself.  Speak  what  you  think  ;  Gqindiva 
will  explain." 

"  Now,  Gqindiva,"  said  the  missionary,  "you  say  you 
can  make  rain?" 

"  I  do  not  say  so  ;I  say  I  seek  the  rain." 

"And  when  you  seek  it  you  find  it,  and  bring  it  to  the 
country  ?" 

"  I  have  often  given  rain  to  the  country,"  said  Gqin- 
diva; "these  chiefs  know  I  have.  Why  did  they  come 
here  to  ask  if  they  did  not  know  I  have  the  rain  ?" 

"I  think  the  rain  comes  from  God.  Here,  in  the 
book  it  says,  'God  gives  rain,'  "  said  the  missionary,  and 
then  he  read  from  the  Testament  he  had  in  his  hand, 
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"  God,  in  tiroes  past,  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their 
own  ways.  Nevertheless  he  left  not  himself  without  wit- 
ness, in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven, 
and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  joy  and  glad- 
ness." 

"  The  book  says  truly,"  said  the  rain-maker ;  "  I  say 
too  that  God  gives  the  rain." 

"How  is  that?"  said  the  missionary.  "You  said  just 
now  you  have  the  rain ;  you  give  the  rain." 

"  I  have  the  rain  from  the  spirits,  and  I  would  give  it, 
but  I  am  hindered.  I  have  tried  these  three  moons  to 
bring  it,  but  something  turns  it  away." 

"  Who  is  it  that  hinders  the  rain  from  falling,  and  how 
is  it  done  ?"  asked  the  missionary. 

"  Do  you  ask  me  who  hinders  the  rain  ?" 

"It  is  I  who  ask." 

"  You  are  the  hindrance." 

"  How  do  I  hinder  the  rain  from  falling-?" 

"1  have  offered  cattle  to  the  spirits,"  said  Gqindiva, 
"and  t  have  often  burned  herbs.  When  the  clouds 
come  up  from  the  sea  and  spread  all  over  the  land,  and 
the  rain  is  ready  to  fall,  that  thing  which  you  have 
brought  into  the  country,  and  set  up  upon  a  pole  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  at  Etween,  goes  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle;  and 
the  clouds  go  away,  and  no  rain  can  fall." 

"Now,  I  know  you  speak  lies,"  said  the  missionary. 
"God  never  told  you  that  the  bell  that  calls  people  to 
worship  him  prevents  rain  from  falling.  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  think.  Perhaps  God  sends  the  drought  because 
the  people  seek  from  the  rain-makers,  who  are  only  men, 
what  they  should  ask  from  him  alone." 

The  missionary  and  the  rain-maker  talked  on  for  awhile, 
and  then  the  people  went  to  their  homes ;  but  they  could 
not  forget  what  they  had  heard.  They  could  not  tell 
whether  to  believe  the  missionary  or  the  rain-maker. 
There  was  so  much  said  about  it,  that  some  of  the  Chris- 
tian natives  were  frightened,  and  thought  it  would  be 
better  not  to  ring  the  bell  till  after  it  had  rained.  But 
the  missionary  said :  "No;  that'would  be  yielding  to 
superstition.  We  will  do  right,  and  trust  to  God."  Then 
he  appointed  a  day  for  fasting  and  prayer  for  rain,  say- 
ing that  God  was  the  giver  of  every  good  gift,  and  that 
he  had  told  us  to  pray  to  him  when  we  needed  anything. 
When  the  day  came,  there  were  several  services  in  the 
chapel,  and  many  earnest  prayers  for  rain.  Just  as  the 
people  were  going  to  evening  service — the  last  one  for 
the  day-— drops  of  rain  began  to  fall  slowly,  and  when 


the  service  was  over  they  had  grown  to  heavy  showers. 
Hour  after  hour  it  rained.  The  streams  began  to  flow, 
overflow;  and  the  people  came  to  the  missionary  and  said : 

"  The  rivers  are  overflowing  some  of  their  banks,  and 
washing  away  some  of  the  gardens.  Would  it  not  now 
be  well  to  thank  God,  and  tell  him  it  is  enough,  and  pray 
that  he  may  now  withhold  his  hand?" 

All  acknowledged  that  this  was  "  God's  rain  ;"  and  for 
years  afterwards  no  one  went  to  Gqindiva  for  rain. 
So  these  poor  Africans  found  out  where  one  of  their 
great  gifts  came  from.  Let  us  all  do  the  best  we  can  to 
tell  them  about  the  best  gift  of  all — the  Savior,  who  died 
that  they  might  be  saved. 


A  Cheerful  Giver. 

The  pastor  preached  on  the  text,  "  Not  grudgingly  or 
of  necessity,  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 

One  of  the  children  talked  with  her  father  about  it. 
She  said  :  "  The  preacher  said  everybody  should  give  of 
their  money  to  the  Lord.  Does  he  mean  that  children 
should  give,  or  only  big  people?" 

The  father  replied  :  "  Little  folks  cannot  give  much, 
my  child,  but  when  they  love  Jesus  they  will  give  what 
they  can  to  send  the  good  news  to  little  ones  who  have 
never  heard  that  Jesus  died  for  them." 

"I  wish  I  had  thought  of  that  before,"  said  Bessie — 
"  because  I  have  never  given  my  own  money  to  Jesus. 
I  have  always  put  your  money,  not  my  own,  in  the  mis- 
sionary box.  The  preacher  said  that  all  who  gave 
grudgingly  could  get  no  blessing.     What  did  he  mean  ?" 

"  Grudgingly  means  unwillingly,  giving  what  we  would 
rather  keep  for  ourselves.  Why  do  you  wish,  my  dear, 
to  give  to  the  Lord  T" 

"Because  I  love  him,  and  I  wish  others  to  love  him  too  I " 

"Then  you  will  be  a  cheerful  giver,  and  you  will  find 
it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  But  you  are  not 
only  to  give  your  money  to  Jesus,  but  should  try  to  serve 
him  in  other  ways.  You  can  speak  some  words  for 
Jesus  and  you  can  sing  for  Jesus,  and  so  comfort  and 
bless  others.  Be  willing  not  only  to  give,  but  to  work 
and  even  to  suffer  for  Jesus'  sake." 


MIselonarT  Pennies. 
Hear  the  pennies  dropping,  listen  as  they  fall — 

Every  one  for  Jesus,  He  will  get  them  all. 
Dropping,  dropping  ever,  from  each  little  hand: 

'Tis  oar  gift  to  Jesus  from  his  little  band. 
Now,  while  we  are  little,  Pennies  are  our  store  ; 

But,  when  we  are  older.  Lord,  we'll  give  thee  m< 


:c 


.bove 


A  missionary  lady  in  Chili  writes:  "As  we  rrere  rid- 
ing yesterday  in  the  street  cars  we  saw  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  at  the  base  of  a  large  tree,  several  candles 
burning.  We  asked  what  it  meant  and  were  told  that  a 
few  days  before  an  old  fruit-woman  had  been  killed 
near  there,  and  these  candles  were  to  light  her  sou! 
through  purgatory."  Do  not  these  people  need  the 
blessed  Gospel  that  we  have? 


JUNG  CHUO'S   TROUBLES. 
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Chinese  Girls. 

On  this  page  are  two  pictures  of  Chinese  girls.  One 
is  a  little  girl  who  looks  as  if  her  parents  were  wealthy. 
The  other  is  a  poor  girl  who  perhaps  has  been  to  a  mis- 
sion school  and  has  learned  to  read.  Her  feet  have  not 
been  pressed  to  make  them  smaller,  because  she  is  ex- 
pected to  work.  Most  of  the  women  have  very  small 
feet.  In  order  to  effect  this  the  feet  are  first  bound 
when  the  child  is  about  five  years  old.  The  four  smaller 
toes  are  bent  under  the  foot,  and  the  instep  is  forced 
upwards  and  backwards.  When  the  girls  are  grown  up 
in  be  women  they  totter  along  on  their  tittle  feet  as 
though  they  were  walking  on  pegs.  The  story  that  fol- 
lows this  will  tell  you  more  about  Chinese  girls. 


Jong  Ohio's  Troubles. 

BY  S.  S.  S, 

Jung  Chuo  was  a  poor  Chinese  woman,  who  belonged 
to  the  large-footed,  or  working  class  of  women.  In 
China,  all  the  women  who  belong  to  the  higher  class,  and 
do  not  work,  have  their  feet  bandaged  so  tight  when 
they  are  little  girls  that  the  feet  stop  growing,  and  a  full 
grown  woman  has  feet  no  larger  than  a  child  five  years  old. 

But  Jung  Chuo  did  not  belong  to  this  class.  She  had 
to  gather  fuel  from  the  mountain  side,  plow,  sow,  reap, 
and  do  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  that  only  men  are  ac- 
customed to  doing  in  our  country.  That  is  the  lot  of 
most  poor  Chinese  women  ;  they  work  harder  than  the 
men. 

Jung  Chuo's  greatest  trouble,  however,  was  not  the 
hard  work  that  filled  her  life  ;  it  was  a  heart  sorrow, 
much  greater  to  bear  than  daily  toil,  and  which  many 
Chinese  mothers  have  to  endure.  One  day  she  went  to 
see  the  missionary's  wife,  who  had  just  lost  a  dear  little 


child,  and  she  said,  "I  know  just  how  you  feel,  and  the 
great  grief  you  carry  ;"  and  then  she  opened  her  heart 
and  told  the  missionary's  wife  about  her  trouble. 

She  said,  that  when  she  was  married,  she  and  her  hus- 
band prayed  to  the  gods  for  a  son.  After  awhile  a  child 
was  bom,  but  it  was  a  girl.  She  loved  the  poor  little 
babe  just  as  much  as  though  it  had  been  a  boy,  but  her 
husband  was  very  angry,  and  said  it  should  not  live. 
He  brought  a  tub  of  water,  and  came  to  take  the  babe 
from  its  mother's  side.  She  plead  with  him  to  save  its 
life,  and  held  it  fast  in  her  arms,  but  he  became  very 
angry,  look  the  babe  from  her,  and  put  its  head  down 
under  tbe  water.  When  the  poor  mother  heard  the 
gurgling  sound,  she  shut  her  eyes  and  stopped  her  ears, 
and  soon  the  noise  ceased,  for  the  little  baby  was  dead. 

She  prayed  again  to  the  gods  to  send  her  a  son,  and 
gave  them  large  presents  that  they  might  hear  and  an- 
swer her  prayer.  When  the  next  child  came,  it  was  also 
a  girl,  and  the  angry  husband  drowned  it,  as  he  had  tbe 
first  one.  The  poor  mother's  heart  was  nearly  broken 
with  grief,  at  the  loss  of  her  two  little  girls,  but  when 
the  third  child  came,  and  she  saw  that  it  was  a  boy,  then 
her  sorrow  was  turned  into  joy,  for  she  knew  that  her  hus- 
band would  be  glad,  and  she  could  keep  her  child. 

Though  her  husband  and  his  friends  rejoiced  over 
this  child  and  presented  thank -offerings  to  the  gods,  it 
was  not  permitted  to  remain  v.  !th  them  very  long,  but 
died  when  it  was  a  few  months  old,  and  again  the  poor 
mother's  heart  was  filled  with  sorrow. 

Dear  children,  can  you  not  do  something  to  help  carry 
the  gospel  to  these  poor  heathen  people,  that  they  may 
learn  to  love  and  serve  Jesus,  and  then  they  will  no 
longer  wish  to  kill  their  children,  and  do  the  many 
wicked  things  of  which  they  are  now  guilty  ? 


db,  Google 


£otaf  anH  Commnttt. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  MISSIONARY 
SUNDAY. 

Easter  Sunday.  Don't  forget  it.  A 
contribution  from  every  Sunday  school. 
A  contribution  from  every  child.  An 
Easter  offering  to  help  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  "The  Lord  is  risen."  Pastors 
please  announce  it  from  the  pulpit. 
Superintendents  plea»e  announce  it  in 
the  Sunday  school.  Parents  please  talk 
to  your  children  about  it  and  arrange  for 
them  to  earn  some  money  to  give.  Chil- 
dren do  you  love  Jeeue?  Will  you  make 
a  special  offering  on  Easter  Sunday  that 
other  children  may  hear  of  Jesus  and 
learn  to  love  him?    "  Help  just  a  little." 

REINFORCEMENTS  FOR  AFRICA. 

On  March  30,  there  sailed  from  New 
York  a  band  of  23  missionaries  to  rein- 
force the  mission  established  by  Bishop 
Taylor  in  Africa. 

They  are  all  Methodists  but  one.  Mary 
A.  Clift.  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  others  are  U  rant 
Cameron,  of  New  Jerusalem,  Ohio  ;  Rev. 
J.  H.  Cooper  and  wife,  of  Wisconsin  ;  A.  i 
J.  Myers  ;  Bradley  L.  Burr,  of  Oregon  ; 
L.  B.  Walker,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Miss 
Abbie  M.  Britton.  of  Abington,  Mass. ;  II  < 
W.  Blkins  and  wife,  of  Lowell,  Maes  ; 
Andrew  Steele,  of  Denison,  Iowa  ;  Ai. 
Sortore,  of  Wayland,  Mo  ;  Rev.  E.  A. 
Shoreland,  of  Oregon  ;  Dr.  Harrison,  of 
Ohio;  Dr.  Clark  Smith,  wife,  and 
four  children  of  California ;  Mr.  Barker. 
of  Brooklyn  ;  Mr.  Peters,  of  Lima,  N.  Y;  i 
Rev.  L.  J.  Judson,  Negro  member,  be- 
longing to  the  Omaha  Conference.  Bev.  I 
U.  If,  Thompson,  a  Negro,  preceded  the  i 
company  and  will  join  them  in  England, 

We  rejoice  in  the  prospects  of  the  work 
to  which  these  missionary  have  dedi-  i 
cated  themselves.  These  workers 
have  been  carefully  selected,  and  we 
pray  for  their  success.  We  shall  next  I 
month  give  some  pictures  showing  the  | 
headquarters  of  the  mission  at  Nhangue-  . 
pepo,  Africa,  and  some  account  of  the 


OUR  MISSIONS. 

Are  there  not  men  and  women,  many 
of  them,  wbo  will  say  to  the  Missionary 
Society  as  some  have  said  to  Bishop  Tay- 
lor: "We  are  ready  to  go.  God  hat 
called  us.  We  ask  no  pledged  support. 
If  the  Church  behind  us  does  not  furnish 
the  needed  aid  we  will  trust  in  the  Qod 
who  bids  iib  go  ?" 

The  Methodist  Church  is  able  to  send 
out  and  support  in  the  Foreign  Field  a 
thousand  new  missionaries  if  the  true 
spirit  of  consecration  was  upon  it.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  chronicle  a  thousand  of- 
fers for  missionary  work  from  those  who 
are  ready  to  go  where  the  field  seems 
whitest  for  the  harvest,  asking  only  for 
aid  to  reach  the  field,  and  such  an  offer 
and  such  a  going  would  double  our  col- 
lections in  every  Conference,  and  sacri- 
fices for  Christ  at  Home  and  Abroad 
would  bring  back  the  Heroic  Achieve- 
ments and  the  Holy  Fire  of  the  early  days 
of  Methodism. 


MEN  WANTED. 

The  Church  of  Christ  needs  consecrated 
men  to  offer  for  mission  work.  There  are 
wonderful  fields  open.  There  are  mission 
lands  where  the  prospect  of  a  large  har- 
vest for  Christ  is  much  greater  than  in 
any  home  field.  Why  are  not  more  men 
offering  for  such  a  work  ? 

The  Missionary  Society  cannot  make 
the  advance  called  for  by  the  fast  open- 
ing fields  because  of  the  lack  of  funds. 
Shall  the  workers  wait  until  the  Society 
sends  out  the  cry  "We  have  enough 
money  to  employ  more  missionaries  ? " 


OUR  MISSIONS. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Thoburn,  of  the  South 
India  Conference,  expected  to  sail  from 
Calcutta  about  March  1st,  and  reach  the 
United  States  about  May  1st. 

Mr.  Timothy  A.  Howe,  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  died  at  Montclair,  N. 
J.,  March  1 

Rev.  J.  P.  Larsson  writes  from  Malma, 
Sweden,  Jan.  9,  that  during  the  services 
of  the  prayer  week  then  going  on  the 
Lord  is  working  by  His  Word  and  Spirit 
very  powerfully  in  many  places  in  Swe- 
den, and  the  prospect  is  very  bright. 

Bev.  H.  P.  Appenzeller  writes  from 
Korea,  that  the  Government  wishes  to 
secure  three  teachers  from  America  to 
establish  a  general  school  system,  but 
that  China  disapproves  of  it.  "  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  putting  money  into 
Korea,  and  paying  their  men  in  propor- 
tion to  the  converts  they  make.'' 

Rev.  F.  A.  Biggin  writes  from  Mon- 
tana: "Our  work  in  Montana  Is  a  monu- 
ment of  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the 
Missionary  Society  and  the  Board  of 
Church  Extension.  We  will  build  in  this 
year  a  number  of  Churches. " 

Rev.  Karl  Schou  reports  from  Den- 
mark :  "The  work  of  God  throughout 
our  mission  continues  in  a  prosperous 
state  and  is  blessed  of  God  in  the  salvation 
of  sinners.  We  meet  with  some  enmity 
and  persecution." 

Hlctbodlal  IflUalons  In  Liberia, 

Bishop  Taylor  writes  to  Mr.  Richard 
Grant,  from  Africa,  Feb.  18  : 

I  have  arranged  to  found  an  industrial 
school   and   self -supporting  mission   at 


SettaKroo,  on  the  liberian  coast,  and 
have  appointed  Wright  J.  Turner,  a 
promising  young  man  of  color,  wbo 
came  from  Atlanta  two  years  ago,  to  the 
care  of  the  mission.  Be  has  been  on  the 
self-support  among  the  heathen  all  the 
past  year.  I  have  given  him  a  letter  of 
attorney  to  negotiate  with  the  great  chief 
and  his  counselors  for  about  one  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  for  an  industrial  school 

I  furnish  him  with  articles  of  agree- 
ment, taking  for  granted  that  the  great 
chief  and  his  people  are  not  paupers,  but 
will  cheerfully  pay  the  hire  to  those  wbo 
work  for  them. 

We  shall  want  a  man  and  his  wife  to  join 
Brother  Turner  next  December.  I  have 
written  to  Marshall  W  Taylor,  of  New 
Orleans,  telling  him  that  we  shall  require 
many  good  missionary  teachers  (or  the 
industrial  schools  and  self-supporting  mis- 
sions to  be  founded  among  the  native  na- 
tions in  Liberia  on  my  return  next  year 
(D.  V).  I  would  thus  give  due  notice  and 
sufficient  time  for  our  educated  young 
Methodist  men  and  women  of  color  to 
offer  for  this  work,  and  communicate 
with  you,  and  if  they  do  not  respond  duly 
we  will  put  in  white  men  and  women. 

Knowing,  unpredjudiced  people  here 
say  that  white  people  will  succeed  better 
than  colored  But  I  would  like  to  put 
in  the  colored  if  we  can  get  the  right 
sort,  but  we  have  to  make  a  success,  anil 
must  take  the  people  God  may  send  us 
who  can  make  a  success,  regardless  of 
color.  I  want  good  teachers  and  mission- 
ary apprentices  for  Liberia,  sound  Metho- 
dists, ready  to  teach  by  example  in  the 
industrial  schools.  I  do  not  certainly 
know,  but  fear  I  may  not  get  back 
by  next  Conference,  but  hope  to  soon  af- 
ter, at  any  rate.  I  wish  we  could  pu*h 
this  Liberia  work  now,  but  we  most 
plant  orchards  first  in  Sooth  Central  A(- 
that  our  trees  of  righteousness  may 
be  growing. 

im  arranging  for  a  preparatory  open- 
ing of  other  fields  in  Liberia  besides  Sella 
Kroo  immediately,  and  when  we  get 
back,  say  a  year  hence,  we  shall  want  a 
hundred  missionary  workers  for  IJberti 
and  regions  beyond  yearly  till  the  coun- 
try is  settled  with  Gospel  light-houses  in 
every  direction  for  a  thousand  miles 
We  shall  want  them  in  small  parties,  as 
many  women  as  men— soul-earing  w<- 
,  good  teachers,  wbo  can  toacb  the 
girls  plain  music,  cutting  and  making 
clothes,  house  work.  etc.  We  can  settles 
dozen  at  a  time  as  fast  as  they  shall  come 

We  have  a  big  contract.  God  is  leading 

ir  friends  of  the  Transit  and  Building 
Fund  to  arrange  to  do  businean  for  him 
a  scale  commensurate  with  the  stupen- 
dous work  to  which  God  has  called  ui. 

Liberia  is  tho  garden  spot  of  Went 
Africa — soil,   season*,    climate,  produv- 


MISSIONS  IN  AFRICA. 


Brown  Station— To  be  supplied. 

Basaa  Dint.-- J.  H.  Deputy,  P.  E. 
Upper  Buchanon — To  be  supplied. 


Painesville— E.  L.  Brumskine. 


lions,  everything  favorable  for  the  best 

living  with  the  least  labor  of  any  country 

I  know  of.    There  are  but  few  farmers 

hare    Nearly  all  the  colonists  ure  traders,  ^  _ 

and  buy  their  provisions  largely  from  '  Lowm  Buohanon-To  be  supplied. 

foreign  countries.    Loaf  sugar  is  35  cents    Carterstown—  " 

per  pound  ;  butter  |1  per  pound.  Edina—  " 

Our  Induatrial  schools  will,  under  God,  .  guUemtown— 
work  a  revolution  in  this  country.  Labor    Bei ley  Circuit- 
Is  degraded;    hence   I   work  with   my  I  Mt    0Uve-J.  H.  Deputy;   J.    P.  Artis 
hands,     as    did    Paul,  as  an    example  (Sup'y)  I 

for   the    stuck-up    people,    and  all  our  i 

missionaries  should  make  up  their  minds  I  siaoa  Dist.— W.  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  P.  E. 
to  that  as  teachers  and  models  for  the    Qreeneville— W.  P.  Kennedy,  Jr. 
rising  generation.    Our  people  who  may     Le*ingto»— J-  W.  Draper. 
oome  here  may  expect  a  little  acclimat-     Bluntsville— To  be  supplied, 
laing  fever,  but  with  the  simple  treatment    Sinoe  Mission— J-  W.  Bonner, 
we  prescribe and  a  little  care,  they  need    Cape  Palmas  Disk— J.  H.  Deputy,  P.  E. 
have  no  anxious  concern  about  it     Our 
people  in  South  Central  Africa  think  no 
more  of  an  attack  of  fever  than  they  did 
of  a  bad  cold  at  home. 

This  Conference  was  to  be  held  this 
year  at  Lower  Buchanon,  but  this  charge. 
having  been  distracted  and  nearly  ruined  '■,.«_,  T    „ 

.         ,_,        ,.  .  _,  .u ...    Dondo— Clarence  L  Davenport. 

by  nnf raternal  interf erence  on  the  part  of     — 
a  preacher  of  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 


pro  tern. 
'■  Ht.  Scott,  Tubmantown.  and  Grobo  Mis- 
sion—To be  supplied. 
i      Missionaries  to  South  Central  Africa,  to 
I  be  stationed  as  follows  : 
Loanda— Chas.  A.  BatcliSe. 


copal  Church,  the  Conference 
peUsd  to  find  another  place  of  session. 
It  was  held  in  Edina.  seven  miles  from 
Buchanan.  Bishop  Taylor  presided.  The 
Conference  suffered  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Harmon,  one  of 
[he  ablest  and  most  devoted  members, 
who  died  a  short  time  before  at  Cape 
ralmaa,  over  which  district  he 
siding  elder. 


Nhanguepepo— Amos.  B.  Withey,   Wm. 

H.  Mead,  Wm.  P.  Dodson. 
Malange—  Wm.  B.  Summers,  Charles.  W. 

Gordon. 
The  places  "  to  be  supplied  "  are  served 
by  local  preachers. 


Letter  from  Hslmnri,   Africa. 

Bev.  S.  J.  Mead  writes  us  from  Mal- 
pre-    ange,  South  Central  Africa,  Jan.  32  : 

I  All  is  well,  and  our  hearts  are  filled 
William  P.  Dodson.  Charles  A.  Bad-  with  iove  and  praise.  The  members  of 
cliff,  William  H.  Mead,  Charles  W.  Gor-  i  the  mission  at  this  place  are  C.  W.  Gor- 
don, Charles  M.  M'Lain,  were  admitted  '  dOD|  0r  T,ynn,  Mass.,  my  wife,  niece  and 
on  trial.  R.  Boioe  was  discontinued.  E.  |  mvHelf.  We  all  unite  in  sending  thanks 
L  Brumskine  and  Gabriel  W.  Barker  i  for  the  Gospel  in  All  Lands,  which 
were  admitted  into  full  connection.  Six  came  to  us  by  the  last  mail.  Our  souls 
local  preachers  were  ordained  deacons.  I  have  been  refreshed  and  our  hearts  en- 
One  traveling  preacher  was  ordained  dea-  couraged  by  the  good  tidings  it  contains. 
con  and  four  elders.  Ross  Taylor  was  i  The  Spirit  opened  the  way  for  us  to 
transferred  to  the  California  Conference,  :  commence  work  as  soon  as  wo  arrived  at 
and  Levin  Johnson  to  the  Minnesota.  |  our  fle]d  0f  mnor,  which  was  September 
10, 1885.    We  have  a  good  mission  house, 


The  following  are  the  appointments  of 

the  Liberia  Conference,  as  read  Feb  9  : 

Monrovia  District— C   A.  Pitman. 

Monrovia— H.  B.  Capeheart. 


plenty  of  fruit  and  a  large  tract  of  land 
all  prepared  for  the  seed. 

Our  dear  Bishop  organized  a  church 

with  its  class  and  prayer  meetings.    Our 

Bobertoport  and  TalhV-B.  K.  McKeever.  \  V*J  ■=<*  Industrial  School  was  the  next 


thing  in  order  and  was  opened  for  schol- 
ars at  once.  The  Lord  blessed  us.  We 
have  now  five  boys  that  stay  with  us  all 
the  time,  and  there  are  more  ready  to 


New  Georgia— J.  M.  Earley. 

.Uvksnnville— G.  J.  Bargraves. 

Paynesville— C.  H.  Pitman. 

Marshall  Circuit— To  be  supplied. 

Si  Paul's  Biver  Dist.— W.  T.  Haoan,  P.E. 

Caldwell— T.  A  Sims. 

Brewerville— P.  C.  Holdcmess. 

Virginia—  To  he  supplied. 

CUy  Ashland— G.  W.   Parker,  D.  Ware  |  cen"J"    p^_"  t~T 

(Sup'T). 
MlHsburg— A.  H.   Watson, 

Bobertwville— To  be  supplied.  Hli—lonai-y  Collation.  In  Norway 

Oftrieshnr^     and      Benson v Die  — J,     W.        Bev.  J.  H.  Johnson  writes  from  Laur- 

Ooopsr.  vig,  Norway,  March  4 :    Last  week  we 


Good    tidings  reach  us  from  all  the 

brethren  in  Angola.     Tbey   are  in  good 

health  except  Dr.  Summers,  who  has  had 

attack  of  fever,  but  is  now  convales- 
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held  a  preachers'  meeting  here  in  Laur- 
vig.  Some  over  twenty  preachers  were 
present.  It  was  in  many  respects  one  of 
the  best  missionary  meetings  I  ever  at- 
tended. 

Every  brother  reported  success  in  his 
work,  and  all  are  very  hopeful  for  the 

Herewith  I  translate  and  forward  to 
you  the  resolution  passed  at  this  m  >st 
ing,  touching  the  missionary  collection 
for  the  current  year. 

"  Whereon,  We  have  watched  with 
deep  interest  the  great  and  glorious  work 
of  our  beloved  Church  in  raising  a  million 
for  missions  during  the  current  year,  nnd 

"  Whereat,  We  are  very  grateful  for 
the  money  appropriated  to  the  mission 
work  in  Norway ,  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  we,  as  missionaries 
assembled  in  Laurvig,  Feb.  25th.  1880.  do 
pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  we  can  in  order 
to  reach  the  million-line  of  the  missionary 
collection  as  apportioned  to  our  cor.fer- 


ITIelli odium  oil  ITip   West  Coaat  or 

A  correspondent  of  the  Central  Chris- 
tian Advocate  furnished  tbe  foUowing 
account  of  the  "  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Taylor  Self -Supporting  Mission  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  : 

The  Conference  convened  in  Santiago 
in  January.  Thiswas  considered  the  first 
authoritative  meeting  of  the  workers  in 
this  mission,  and  though  quite  a  nun  be r 
were  not  present,  yet  it  was  understood 
tliat  all  had  agreed  to  abide  the  action 
taken  regarding  any  line  of  our  work. 
Accordingly  the  time  for  the  discussion 
of  any  one  subject  was  unlimited,  that  if 
we  moved  slowly  yet  it  would  be  surely, 
Several  hours  were  occupied  in  discussing 
the  name  to  be  given  the  Mission,  and  the 
following  was  adopted  :  "  The  Self -Sup- 
porting Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  on  the  West  Coast  of  So-.ith 
America." 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Church 
organization,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously, was  to  the  effect  that  there 
should  be  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
organization  formed  at  every  station 
where  practicable,  and  at  the  earliest 
convenient  moment  the  whole  Mission 
should  be  attached  to  some  home  coher- 
ence as  a  presiding  elder's  district. 

Much  time  was  given  to  the  discussion 
of  the  outlook  for  native  evangelizat.on. 
Very  little  has  been  done  or  even  at- 
tempted by  the  Mission  thus  far,  yet  it 
was  maintained  that  the  schools  now  in 
effective  operation  were  doing  much  good 
to  break  down  prejudice  and  prepare  he 
way  for  the  successful  preaching  of  (lie 
simple  gospel. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  need  of 


SOUTHERN  METHODIST  MISSION. 


Protestantism  in  this  country,  and  no 
lover  ot  souls  can  stay  here  long  without 
anxiety  (or  the  misled  and  benighted 
multitudes.  The  Sunday  schools  are  be- 
coming effective  in  reaching  a  portion  of 
the  growing  generation,  but  it  will  re- 
quire years  of  steady  faithful  labor  to 
make  a  notable  impress  upon  the  masses. 

The  conference  found  it  could  not 
spare  a  single  worker  from  its  present 
force  to  give  his  or  her  whole  time  to  na- 
tive evangelization,  yet,  of  course,  it  was 
understood  on  the  part  of  all  that  what- 
ever could  be  done  on  the  part  of  any, 
would  be  a  proper  part  of  the  work  of 
such  a  one.  Copiapo  was  reported  as 
fairly  open  to  evangelism,  and  the  work- 
en  there  are  beginning  with  enthusiasm 
a  native  work  which  it  is  hoped  will 
prove  a  glorious  success. 

During  the  past  there  has  been  a  great 
lack  of  system  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  Mission,  and  consequently  the 
statistical  secretary  found  it  impossible 
to  make  anything  like  a  true  general  re- 
port to  the  conference. 

All  our  schools  in  any  one  station  are 
placed  under  one  management  with  pres- 
ident and  faculty,  and  at  each  station  a 
missionary  in  charge  appointed  to  act 
with  the  full  powers  of  the  superintendent 
in  his  absence,  thus  securing  supervisory 
connection  and  system. 

The  following  are  the  appointments : 

Mindonarj  In  charge,  W.  T.  Robinson. 
President  of  schools,  W.  T.  Robinson. 
Intermediate  Department   Boy'a   School,     Mary 

Knoll. 
Primary  Dp  partme n t  Boy's  School,  to  be  nip. 
Housekeeper  Boy's  School,  Mrs.  Robinson. 
Preceptress  and  Intermediate  Department  Girl's 

School,  Rebecca  Hammond. 
Primary  Department  Girl's  School,  Hist  Boice. 
Music  Department,  Rose  Williams. 


>ls,  I.  H.  La  Fetra. 
Director  Hoy 's  School,  T.  W .  La  Fetra. 

I«  Department  Boy's  School,  K 


or  Qlrl'i  School,  Mrs.  A.  W.  La  Fetra. 
le  Department  Girl's  School,  Miss  Lee 
Prtanarj  Department,  Girl's  School,    Miss  Bald- 


sa  Teacher  Girl's  School,  Mlsa  Grant. 
Coqcimu i 
aige,  J.  C.  Horn. 
ite,  J.  C.  Hon  and  wile. 

ools,  Harry  Cornptoo. 
Primaiy   Department    Boy'i     School,     I 

Compton. 
Preceptress  of  Girl's  School,  t 


at  Girl'. 


School.  HI  He 


Primary  Department  Girl's  School.  !■ 
Music  Department,  Laura  J.  H  anion . 

Mlsa  Joele  Corbln,  formerly  Preceptress  Girls' 
School,  without  appointment  for  the  present,  to 
regain  her  health,  with  the  understandlDK  that 
•hen  able  to  have  her  old  position  If  detlnd. 


Rev.  sir.  8cott. 
Primary  Department  Boy's  School,  Miss  Fuller. 
Preceptress:  Girl's  School,  M.  A-  Vasblnder. 
Primary  Department  Girl's  School  to  be  tup. 
Music  Department,  Mrs.  SeoM 

Missionary  In  charge,  J.  P.  Gllllland. 
Pastorate.  J.  P  auHland  and  wife. 
Preceptress  Girl's  School,  L.  L.  Leach. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL,  SOUTH. 
The  death  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Koger,  super- 
intendent of  the  Brazil  mission  Jan.  28, 
was  very  sudden  and  is  much  regretted. 
He  was  very  successful,  and  but  88  yean 
of  age. 

China  Minion. 

The  appointments  lately  made  at  the 
annual  session  of  the  China  Mission  were 
as  follows : 

Shanghai  DUtrict.— J.  W.  Lambuth, 
missionary  in  charge ;  Trinity  Station, 
8z  Tbe  Kia ;  Shanghai  circuit,  Dong  Me 
San ;  Tsih  pan  circuit,  Li  Lanping : 
Tringpu  circuit,  Dzung  San  Tsung ;  Sung 
Kong  circuit,  Dzung  Yung  Chung ;  treas- 
urer of  mission,  etc.,  O.  A.  Dukes  ;  Anglo- 
Chinese  College,  G.  R.  Loehr.  principal ; 
Prof.  W.  B.  Bonnell,  Miss  Anna  J.  Muse. 

Woman's  Work. — Miss  L.  A.  Haygood, 
Miss  J.  Atkinson,  Miss  D.  Hamilton. 

Nantriang  Dwfricl.— W.  W.  Royall, 
missionary  in  charge :  Nantaiang  circuit, 
Sung  Ton  Peh ;  Hading  circuit,  Dzung 
Ocing  San ;  Wong  du  circuit,  Teen  Hung 
gee. 

Woman's  Work.— Miss  L.  Rankin,  Miss 
D.  Rankin. 

Svchow  DUtrict.— V>.  L.  Anderson,  mis- 
sionary in  charge ;  Nicholas  Church,  Lee 
Loz  Nvi ;  Non  Tsong  Gyan,  Tsa  Voong 
Taang ;  Burlington  School,  A.  P.  Parker ; 
hospital,  Dr.  W.  R.  Lambuth  ;  chaplain, 
etc.,  Dzan  Tat  Zeh. 

Woman's  Work.— Mrs.  A.  P.  Parker. 
Miss  L.  E.  Philips ;  Woman's  Hospital, 
Dr.  M.  M.  Philips. 

Missionaries  absent.— C.  F.  Reid  and 
Dr.  H.  Park. 

Since  the  appointment  was  made  Rev. 
Q.  R.  Loehr  writes  from  Shanghai,  Jan. 
87:  "We  have  been  very  glad  to  welcome 
our  returned  missionaries,  Rev.  C.  P. 
Reid  and  wife,  Miss  L.  Rankin  and  Dr. 
W.  H.  Park,  also  Mr.  Soon,  who  comes 
out  for  the  first  time.  Miss  Rankin  went 
.immediately  to  her  work  in  Kantziang, 
where  she  has  been  laboring  with  her 
usual  zeal  and  activity.  Brother  and 
sister  Reid  are  stopping  in  Shanghai. 
They  are  much  improved  in  health  and 
are  ready  for  their  loved  work. 


Rev.  D.  W.  Carter  writes  from  Pueblo, 
Mexico,  March  10,  respecting  the  Central 
Mexican  Mission  :  . 

The  first  session  of  the  Central  Meck-an 
Mission  Conference  was  held  in  llttico 
City  February  83  to  March  8  inclutite. 
with  47  preachers  and  1,810  members 

The  Conference  was  organized  by  Dana. 
furring  the  missionaries  from  their  re- 
spective Conferences  to  the  new  Confer- 
ence, and  then  by  recognizing  the 
ordained  eiders  and  deacons  among  the 
natives  as  members  of  it ;  among  th* 
latter  was  also  included  Rev.  D.  F.  Wat- 
kins,  a  Welshman,  who  came  to  us  two 
years  ago  from  the  Congregational 
Church.  The  remaining  members  of  the 
mission  were  recognized  as  preachers  on 
trial  and  put  into  their  respective  classes 
according  to  advancement.  There  arc 
now  seventeen  members  of  Conference, 
seven  elders  and  ten  deacons.  Of  tbe 
whole  number  four  are  Americans,  one 
is  a  Welshman  and  twelve  are  Mexicans 
The  remaining  thirty  preachers,  all  Mex- 
icans, are  on  trial.  Six  of  tbe  mem  tiers 
were  admitted  into  full  connection  and 
ordained  deacons  at  the  present  seenion. 

The  statistics  show  in  addition  to  the 
above :  32  local  preachers ;  (US  Sunday, 
schools  with  1,8611  scholars:  22  day 
schools  with  788  pupils  of  both  sexes; 
431  adults  and  240  infants  baptized; 
9190.69  raised  for  missions  and  some 
small  amounts  raised  for  other  purpose. 
Over  four  hundred  dollar*  worth  of 
Bibles  were  sold  and  many  thousand 
tracts  circulated. 

Rev.  Wm.  M.  Patterson,  D.  D ,  was 
elected  delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence and  Rev.  F.  F.  AguUar,  alternate. 

PRESBYTERIAN,  NORTH. 

The  City  High  School  for  boys  in 
Saharanpur,  India,  under  the  care  of  the 

1  Presbyterian  missionaries  holds  a  place  of 
much  influence.    "The  school  reaches  a 

!  large   portion   of   the  sons  of  educate*! 

'  natives  of  the  city,  and  the  number  on 
the  roll  is  238.'" 

|      Rev.  A.  L,  Blackford  writes  from  Ba- 

'  hta.  Brazil,  of  the  destruction  of  Roman 
Catholic  idols:  "A  lady,  wife  of  a 
merchant,  was  lately  present  at  our  serv- 
ices. She  bad  formerly  been  a  fanatical 
Roman  Catholic  and  had  once  burned  a 
Bible  at  tbe  orders  of  her  priest  The 
next  morning  after  being  at  our  services, 
she  opened  her  oratory,  and  delivered 
her  idols  to  her  children,  who  previously 
had  asked  her  to  destroy  tbem.  The 
wooden  one  was  put  into  tbe  fire,  and  a 
plaster  one  broken  to  pieces  and  tbe  bits 
thrown  into  the  streets.  The  fact  wss 
soon  noised  abroad  all  over  town,  sod 
caused  a  sensation." 
Rev.  Dr.  Jessup  writes  from  Beirut, 


PRESS  YTERIAN  MISSIONS. 


Syria.  Feb.  8:  "  Twenty. six persons have 
applied  for  admission  to  the  church. 
Yesterday,  a  Jewish  family  of  three 
adult*  and  three  children  came  to  me  to 
profess  Christianity.  The  day  before,  a 
jaaag  Mohammedan  from  Mount  Lob- 
**m  called,  wishing  to  be  baptized  and 
u>  be  etuolled  asaChristian.  Last  night, 
[  beard  of  a  numerous  body  of  Moham- 
medans, in  a  Syrian  city,  who  are  read- 
ing the  Bible  and  have  rejected  the  Koran, 
sod  believe  in  Christ.  One  of  them 
bst  already  been  in  prison,  and  was 
released  on  the  ground  that  he  must  be 

Kev,  Benjamin  Labftree  writes  from 
Oroomiah,  Persia,  that  a  revival  has  been 
In  progress  in  several  villages,  commenc- 
ing during  the  week  of  prayer.  Placee 
of  worship  are  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  congregations,  and  whole  communi- 
ties have  been  brought  under  the  quick- 
tnlng  influence  of  the  Gospel. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Hateer  writes  from  Wei 
Hien,  China:  "We  are  having  a  most 
encouraging  time.  I  am  surprised  to 
Sod  that  so  few  have  ever  heard  the 
ikapel  In  many  villages  in  this  county, 
ao  near  to  where  there  are  Christians,  it 
is  hot  very  rarely  that  they  have  ever 
heanl  the  Gospel,  or  ever  known  of  any 
one  preaching  it.  It  is  wonderful  bow 
much  these  people  live  to  themselves, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  great 
world  outside  of  their  own  villages. " 

Ida*  Heaaer  writes  from  Kamuawa, 
Japan,  that  she  has  thirty  scholars, 
twelve  of  whom  are  boarding  pupils. 
She  says  i  "  Experience  has  taught  me 
that  it  is  not  good,  as  a  rule,  to  support 
either  girls  or  boys  in  mission  schools. 
The  expenses  are  so  reasonable  they  can- 
not complain,  and  if  we  insist  on  self- 
support  we  get  a  better  class  of  students, 
and  our  relations  with  them  are  more 
pleasant,  as  they  do  not  feel  that  they 
must  obey  because  they  are  dependent 
upon  us,  but  they  do  it  because  they  love 


Mas  Fannie  C.  Snow  writes  from 
Mi-iico  City :  "  A  few  days  ago  I  stopped 
Wore  the  door  of  the  chapel  of  the  Third 
Order  of  San  Francisco,  in  Cholula,  to 
nod  a  religious  announcement  posted 
thereon.  It  was  to  this  effect :  '  In  the 
drawing  of  the  lottery  of  souls,  which 
took  place  in  this  chapel  last  Thursday, 
the  soul  of  Don  Miguel  Fulano  drew  the 
first  prize.  Funeral  honors  will  be  paid 
him  in  this  chapel  on  Thursday  of  this 
week.'  Horrified,  I  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion, and  this  is  what  I  learned  :  In  every 
church  is  an  altar  called  the  '  altar  of 
Muls;'  near  it  is  a  collection  box  into 
which  the  faithful  put  their  money. 
When  a  sufficient  sum — from  one  to  five 
hundred  dollars— has  been  collected,  the 
names  of  four  or  five  poor  people  who 
have  died  are  shaken  together,  and  the 
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one  whose  name  is  first  drawn  obtains 
the  first  prize. ;  that  is,  his  soul  is  entitled 
to  a  solemn  mass  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting him  out  of  purgatory  t " 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evangelist  writes  from  Mexico:  "Our 
mission  work  in  Mexico  is  in  an  exceed- 
ingly prosperous  and  hopeful  state.  Our 
missionaries  consists  of  two  missionaries, 
two  lady  missionaries,  twenty-four 
ordained  Mexican  ministers,  six  Mexi- 
can licentiates  and  three  helpers.  We 
have  seventy-five  congregations  and 
preaching  stations,  of  which  seven  were 
opened  in  1885.  The  communicants 
number  3,398,  In  the  theological  semi- 
nary are  27  students  and  in  the  girls' 
school  are  96  students,  of  whom  24  are 
boarders. 


AMERICAN  BOARD. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Stanley,  of  the  China  Mis- 
sion, has  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Rev.  Wm.  E.  Fay,  of  the  West  Central 
African  Mission  was  married  March  10,  to 
Miss  Annie  M.  Kimball,  of  Watertowr, 
Mass. 

Rev.  Walter  T.  Currie  was  married  to 
Hiss  Clara  M.  Wilkes,  on  March  11,  at 
Brant  ford,  Can.  Both  are  under  ar- 
pointment  to  the  West  Central  African 
Mission. 

Rev.  Dr.  Blodget  writes  from  Peking 
that  "the  Peking  College  has  recent- 
ly received  an  impulse  in  its  forward 
movement.  Above  500  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves  for  its  examinations 
for  entrance,  of  whom  100  or  more  will 
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probably  be  received.  These  are  lads  and 
young  men  of  the  better  classes,  and  of 
more  learning  and  ability  than  those  ad- 
mitted in  previous  years.  The  president 
of  the  college  and  two  of  the  older  pro- 
fesssore  have  recently  been  decorated 
with  the  rank  of  Chinese  magistrates  of 
the  third  and  fourth  grades  respectively, 
which  fact  will  have  its  influence  in  ele- 
vating the  institutions  in  the  estimate  of 
the  Chinese." 

Rev.  Mr.  Wilcox  writes  from  the  East 
Central  African  Mission,  that  he  has  25  in 
his  class  of  Catechumens,  of  whom  about 
one  dozen  seem 'to  be  really  in  earnest 
seekingto  leads  new  life.  "Takepeople 
who  are  constitutionally  lazy,  and  are 
n  ;ver  known  to  keep  at  work  a  dozen 
dvyB  in  succession  without  some  con- 
straint— to  see  them  keep  at  one  place 
st  'adily,  day  in  and  day  out  for  a  year — 
to  see  them  use  every  spare  moment  in 
spelling  out  their  reading  lessons,— this, 
I  think,  is  as  great  a  change  as  you  can 
observe  among  almost  any  class  of  peo- 
pb." 

Rev.  O.  P.  Allen  writes  from  Harpoot, 
Turkey  :  "  Seventy  former  pupils  of  our 
College  at  Harpoot  are  at  work  in  various 
niiision  fields  in  Turkey  and  Persia.  Of 
these  laborers  thirty-one  are  females. 
The  sphere  of  its  influence  in  educa- 
tional and  evangelistic  work  is  extend-  | 
ing  year  by  year.  By  the  stimulating 
influence  of  the  College,  numerous 
schools  have  been  opened  among  the  , 
Gregorian  Armenians.  Three  Protestant 
schools  in  the  city,  with  165  pupils,  and  a 
large  number  of  schools  in  other  places 
with  more  than  1 ,300  students,  are  taught 
by  former  pupils  of  the  College  or  pre- 
paratory schools." 

Rev,  8.  C.  Pixley  writes  from  Lindley, 
in  the  Zulu  Mission  in  South  Africa  : 
"  Here  at  Lindley  we  had  a  most  inter-  ' 
esting  occasion  yesterday,  January  10. 
It  was  our  communion  Sabbath,  and 
fourteen  new  members  were  added  to 
the  church  by  confession.  Many  more 
were  examined  whom  we  expect  to  re-  i 
ceiveat  our  next  communion.  There  are 
more  than  fifty  inquirers.  A  goodly  I 
number  are  coming  from  the  kraals  ' 
outside  the  station,  saying  they  seek  | 
Christ  and  wish  to  be  believers."  t 

llev.  Mr.  Bissell  writes  from  Western  ' 
Mexico:  "It  is  manifest  that  the  priests  ' 
have  all  classes  of  the  people  very  com-  . 
pletely  in  their  power.  We  do  not  here  ' 
see  those  signs  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
priesthood  that  are  sometimes  found. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  many  I 
hold  us  in  superstitious  dread.  Not  a  fen- 
avoid  our  windows,  pray  audibly  to  the 
Virgin  when  passing,  and  even  run  if  ! 
they  see  us  looking  at  them.  None,  as  . 
yet,  gather  about  the  window  at  time  of 
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services.  One  poor  woman  nearly  ran 
out  of  the  house,  last  week,  on  spying  a 
toy  windmill  which  I  had  put  up  for  the 
children.  'Is  it— a— crow  to  call  the 
devil  t '  she  asked." 

Miss  Page  writes  from  Smyrna,  Turkey, 
January  10:  "Mr.  Constantine  is  doing 
a  grand  work  among  the  Greeks  who  are 
drawn  in ,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to  listen. 
Those  who  come  out  and  unite  with  the 
church  are  very  devoted.  At  the  mid- 
night watfihmeeting  last  Tuesday,  Mr. 
Constantine  asked  all  those  to  rise  who 
had  decided  for  Christ  during  the  year,  ! 
and  we  numbered  fifteen.  Then  one 
after  another  gave  his  testimony  for  j 
Christ.  It  was  very  touching,  especially  , 
when  one  thought  of  all  they  had  to  give 
up  for  Christ.  One  of  the  number  has 
left  his  family  and  friends,  and  since  he 
became  a  Protestant  they  will  have  noth-  j 
ing  to  do  with  him— will  not  even  write  < 
to  him.  Another  has  given  up  his  busi-  j 
ness  and  a  girl  to  whom  he  was  betroth-  ' 
ed.  Ten  of  our  girls,  all  Greeks,  will 
unite  with  the  church  next  Sabbath. 
Two  of  them  became  Christians  a  year  ' 
and  a  half  ago,  but  the  opposition  at  ' 
home  has  been  such  that  they  have  not 
had  the  courage  to  come  out  openly  and 
join  the  Protestant  church.  You  can 
imagine  the  joy  it  gave  us  when  about 
two  months  ago  they  came  and  said  they  , 
wished  to  unit*  with  the  church.  We 
felt  of  course  that  we  could  not  urge 
them,  but  we  had  made  it  a  special  sub- 
ject of  prayer,  and  it  seemed  a  direct 
answer." 

Rev.  Mr.  Perkins  writes  from  Pasu- 
malai,  India,  Jan.  5:  "When  I  visit 
the  temples  or  go  among  any  of  these 
crowds,  it  seems  as  if  Christianity  had 
done  nothing  for  this  people,  and  an 
awful  sense  of  isolation  comes  over  one 
as  he  thinks  that  he  is  the  only  one 
who  believes,  in  all  this  great  crowd. 
But  when  I  go  among  the  missions  and 
see  the  disciples  who  have  come  out  from 
this  mass,  and  witness  their  love,  their 
devotion,  their  firmness,  then  courage 
returns  and  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  the  gospel  is  as  powerful  as  ever  it 
was,  and  what  it  has  done  it  U  doing  and 
can  do  again.  The  Master  seemed  nearer 
to  me  the  other  day,  as  I  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  two  who  have  suffered 
for  him,  than  at  any  time  since  my  ar- 
rival here.  They  were  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  Christianity  in  their  village 
and  had  suffered  much  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  people  of  this  place.  One  of 
them  had  had  his  wife  taken  away  from 
him  and  upon  both  every  effort  had  been 
used  that  the  heathen  could  devise  to 
bring  them  back  into  darkness  again. 
But  they  have  stood  like  rocks,  all  in- 
justice and  persecution  proving  unavail- 
ing to  shake  their  hold  from  the  Master." 


PRESBYTERIAN,  SOUTH. 

The  two  missionaries  sent  to  Japan 
have  decided  to  settle  at  Kochi.  They 
were  warmly  welcomed  by   the    Council 

|  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Churches. 
The  average  contributions  for  foreign 

I  missions  of  the  members  of  the  American 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  is  fifty- 
three  cents  a  year. 

Miss  Henderson  has  moved  from  Cam- 
pinas to  Itatiba,  Brazil,  to  begin   work 

,  among  the  women  and  girls  of  that 
place. 

j      Rev.  H.  C.  DuBose  writes  from  8oo- 

,  chow,  China,  that  fourteen  yean  ago  the 
Presbyterian    mission    opened    a   large 

I  chapel  on  a  prominent  street.     It  has 

|  been  opened  daily  ever  since,  and  gene- 
rally has  been  crowded  with  listeners  lo 
the  Qospel.      "The  mother  chapel  has 

!  twelve  children  chapels. " 

ENGLISH  BAPTISTS. 
The  mission  of  the  English  Baptists  on 
the  Congo  has  suffered  greatly  from  the 
death  of  several  of  its  missionaries,  and 
the  sickness  of  others  which  has  caused 
them  to  retire  from  the  mission,  but  other 
missionaries  have  taken  their  place  and 
the  work  goes  on.  One  of  the  mission- 
aries writes:  "If  there  is  disaffection  iu 
any  quarter  on  account  of  receut  grievous 
losses  on  the  Congo,  let  friends,  bewil- 
dered, and,  it  may  be,  tempted  to  despair, 
argue  that  the  eternal  purposes  of  God 
cannot  be  thwarted  by  present  dispensa- 
tions of  His  providence.  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  salvation  of  a  people  tor  Himself 
out  of  every  kindred  and  colour  and  tribe 
and  nation  is  a  part  of  the  .eternally 
settled  purposes  or  God." 

Convention  ol  a,  Hindu  9rvot«e, 

ttoolzar  Shah,  of  the  Simla,  India  Mis- 
sion, writes  of  the  conversion  of  u  young 
man  named  Soba.  23  years  of  age. 

' '  He  has  been  a  nak&SSunpiitri  or  Derate*. 
besmeared  with  ashes,  a  worshiper  of 
MaMdeic.  His  parents,  who  are  dead, 
lived  in  the  village  of  Jukkus  Mnjrf, 
Iliiqa  Khurur,  Umbailli  Division.  At  the 
age  of  seven  he  became  a  disciple  of  one 
of  the  Onnts,  stationed  at  the  temple  on 
the  mount  Jam.  For  manj  years  be 
travelled  in  several  shrines  and  has 
lately  come  back  from  Hard  war. 

"  Our  preacher  found  him  at  the  MM 
lately  held  at  IHnjinr,  and  Spoke  to  bin) 
on  the  welfare  of  his  soul.  The  Spirit  of 
God  worked  hi  his  mind,  and  made  hhu 
an  attentive  listener  to  the  Gospel  aw»- 
age.  He  has  been  convinced  of  hi" 
wretched  condition  both  of  soul  and 
body,  and  he  has  determined  to  be  a 
disciple  of  the  true  Guru,  Jesus  Christ 
After  the  Meld  he  followed  our  preacher. 


MISCELIAXY. 


and  has  learned  the  true  way  of  salva- 
tion. He  now  knows  that  none  but 
Jesus  con  save  him  from  his  gins,  and 
committed  his  eoul  to  Hia  hands.  He 
will  no  longer  remain  naked,  and  travel 
■boot  with  long  hair,  an  iron  chain  on 
hii  loins,  and  a  pair  of  tonga  in  hia  hands. 
Tin-  Lord  baa  graciously  removed  the 
devil  from  him,  and  henceforth  he  will 
be  found  'clothed  and  in  his  right 
mind.'  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  i 
vellona   In   our  eyes." 


Rev.  J.  H.  Anderson,  of  Barisal,  writes 
from  India:  "Noudo  Coomar  was  a 
Hindu  of  the  orthodox  persuasion,  but 
afterwards  he  joined  the  very  numerous 
«*ct  of  Garnantyas,  from  which  the  first 
ron  verts  in  our  district  were  drawn  ;  and 
just  as  they  came  in  search  of  the  truth, 
sj)  Nutido  Coomar  and  his  wife  and  a  dis- 
ciple (for  he  had  become  a  teacher  among 
them),  came  to  my  house  to  inquire 
about  theGogpel.  Noudo  Coomar  had  al- 
ready a  dim  knowledge  of  it,  he  wanted 
to  know  it  more  perfectly.  After  being 
with  us  two  or  three  weeks,  and  being 
tloly  instructed,  be  avowed  himself  a 
■  hriatian,  and  asked  me  to  accompany 
him  to  his  home,  for  he  feared  the  oppo- 
sition be  would  have  to  encounter. 

"So  large  1b  our  district  that  we  have 
not  a  Christian  family  resident  within 
sinne  twenty-five  miles  from  his  home. 
I  rejoiced  In  the  prospect  of  the  Uospel 
being  planted  in  such  a  centre,  and  gladly 
orcompanied  him.  1  found  his  house 
hidden  away  at  the  aide  of  a  creek  run- 
ning out  of  one  of  our  large  rivers.  I 
stayed  there  for  ten  days,  in  a  place  sur- 
randed  by  the  most  luxurious  vegeta- 
tion, and  it  was  oppressively  hot  Per- 
haps no  European  had  been  in  that  spot 
(or  many  yean.  I  was  happy  to  be  there  ; 
groups  of  people  kept  coming  to  me,  and 
I  preached  to  them  either  in  my  boat  or 
in  Noudo  Coomar's  house.  A  good  many 
IKHiple  were  much  annoyed  at  this,  more 
j«rticnl*rly  the  relations  of  Noudo  Coo- 
mar, and  on  the  night  of  the  Lord's  day, 
•in  which  I  liaptized  him,  they  threw 
aunties  at  my  boat :  one  or  two  were  so 
heavy  that  if  they  had  struck  any  of  us  ' 
ae  might  have  been  killed.  They  also 
pelted  Noudo  Coomar's  house  with  clods,  ! 
taring  previously  threatened  to  drive  : 
liim  sway  from  the  village. 

■■  On  the  following  morning  I  sent  off  . 
i  meoKDger  to  the  magistrate,  saying 
iliatldld  not  wish  to  proceed  against 
anyone,  hut  asked  for  protection  on  be-  I 
half  of  Noudo  Coomar.  In  a  day  or  two  : 
two  or  three  constables  arrived  from  the  ! 
pouos  station,  and  they  rebuked  our  as- 
sailants, and  said  they  must  bind  then.  • 
sdres  tnror  to    keep  the  peace.    This, 


however,  has  not  been  necessary,  as  they 
have  agreed  to  leave  him  alone.  The 
pwple  are  now  coming  to  him  Bgnin, 
and  I  hope  that  acme  of  his  former  disci- 
plea  will  follow  their  teacher  in  following 
Christ." 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

Bishop  Boone  of  China  expects  soon  to 
return  to  the  United  States  on  the  usual 
vacation  after  seven  years'  work  in  the 
field.  He  writes  that  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  mission  from  Chin- 
kiang  to  Wn  Hu.  Dr.  Deas  has  acquired 
a  very  eligible  site  at  Wuchang,  in  tbe 
native  city,  for  the  men's  hospital  for 
which  an  appropriation  has  been  made. 

Hev.  Mr.  Tyng  of  Japan  writes;  "St. 
Timothy's  School  is  now  full,  so  far  as 
boarders  are  concerned,  while,  owing  to 
the  raising  of  our  standard  for  admission, 
we  have  a  better  class  of  students  than 
ever  before.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
students  there  are  seven  young  men  who 
are  studying  theology." 

Miss  Mailee  writes  from  Osaka,  Japan, 
Jan. 34  :  "Saturdays  we  go  a  short  dis- 
tance out  of  the  oity  and  have  a  class  at 
the  house  of  one  of  tbe  Christians.  Yes- 
terday there  were  sixty  present.  Our 
Sunday  school  is  growing." 


BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  UNION. 

Fifty  years  having  elapsed  since  the 
landing  in  India  of  Rev.  S.  S.  Day,  the 
founder  of  the  American  Baptist  Telugu 
Mission,  a  jubilee  meeting  was  held  at 
Nellore,  commencing  Feb.  5.  It  was  an 
occasion  of  much  interest  and  profit. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Thomas  writes  from  Bur- 

a:  "It  is  only  through  school  work 
that  we  can  get  at  the  Chins  for  nine 

ionths  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  un- 
heal thinesa  of  tbe  hills.  If,  during  the 
remaining  three  months  we  are  to  do 
anything  for  them  in  their  houses  we 
t  be  getting  acquainted  with  them  in 
the  town  school  during  these  nine 
months.  These  schools  are  also  power- 
ful evangelizing  agencies,  not  only  for 
the  pupils  but  for  the  whole  commu- 
nity." 

''The  church  at  Sendai,  Japan,  has 
been  increased  by  twenty-seven  addi- 
tions, and  now  supports  its  own  pastor. 
They  have  the  weekly-offering  system, 
and  are  beginning  to  taste  the  blessed- 
ness of  giving.  The  Japanese  are  great 
students  of  the  Bible,  and  a  large  num. 
ber  of  these  church-members  meet  regu- 
larly for  the  earnest  study  of  God's  word. 
The  church  has  recently  had  an  impor- 
tant addition  in  the  person  of  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  city." 

MISCELLANY. 

The  American  mission  in  South  Africa 
have  just  celebrated  their  50th  anniver- 


sary at  the  oldest  mission  station,  named 
after  its  revered  and  beloved  founder,  Dr. 
Adams. 

The  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Protest- 
ant Church  of  Japan,  has  in  Yokohama 
a  day  school  of  88  scholars  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  77.  There  is  a  night 
school  of  ISO  scholars  with  an  average 
attendance  of  70.  A  school  has  also  been 
started  in  Fujisawa,  and  the  prospects  of 
the  mission  are  very  encouraging. 

The  Executive  Committee  on  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  asks  for 
115,000  from  its  900,000  members,  being 
but  seven  and  one-half  cents  each.  The 
contribution  last  year  amounted  to  some- 
thing between  five  and  six  cents  each. 
It  has  642  communicants  in  its  India 
mission  among  the  Tehigus. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  America  is 
endeavoring  to  raise  #100,000  for  its  for- 
eign mission  work  for  the  year  closing 
April  «•>,  1880.  Its  mission  in  India  re- 
ports 258  pupils  in  its  schools  for  the 
training  of  native  agents  for  missionary 
work  and  656  scholars  in  nine  other 
schools.  There  are  also  80  village  schools 
under  its  care.  The  Mission  reports  a  net 
increase  of  thirty  communicants  and 
sixty-one  adherents. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
has  sent  Rev.  A.  H.  Whaf'i»y  as  its  fiist 
missionary  to  Mexico.  He  has  gone  to 
Chihuahua,  where  he  will  devote  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language. 


British  Syrian  Schools. 

The  Mission  known  as  the  "  British 
Syrian  Schools"  now  numbers  30  schools 
in  Beyrout,  Damascus,  Baalbec.  Tyre, 
Mount  Lebanon  and  Antilibanus.  The 
London  Christian  reports  that  in  these 
schools  there  are  3,000  pupils,  and  there 
are  also  employed  thirty  Bible  women 
and  Scripture  readers.  Some  of  the  Bible 
women  instruct  the  Mohammedan  ladies 
in  their  latticed  harems,  others  visit  from 
house  to  house  with  the  open  Bible. 

The  Lebanon  soldiers  have  a  special 
Scripture- reader,  who  meets  with  them 
for  prayer  and  gives  them  religious  in- 
struction. Schools  for  the  blind  have 
been  established  in  several  localities. 
They  are  taught  to  read  on  Moon's  sys- 
tem, and  in  some  measure  to  earn  their 
livelihood  by  their  handiwork.  Some  of 
the  blind  men  have  become  Scripture- 
readers,  and  have  a  powerful  influence 
from  the  very  fact  of  being  blind. 

There  are  special  schools  for  Mohamme- 
dan and  Jewish  girls,  which  are  fully  at- 
tended. The  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  taught  with  the  same  freedom  as  in 
the  Christian  schools.  The  Sunday  classes 
for  Mohammedans,  Druses,  and  Oriental 
Christians  are  attended  by  several  hue- 
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dred  women.  In  Damascus,  a  former 
pupfl  of  the  Training  Institution  in  Bey- 
rout,  and  who  received  her  medical  edu-  j 
cation  and  ber  diploma  at  Philadelphia,  I 
is  practicing  successfully  among  the  Ho-  ] 
hammedan  and  other  ladies,  as  well  as  ' 
among  the  poor,  in  that  large  city. 

A  ISoalMD  Proffeuor  Courcrted. 

An  English  Church  missionary  reports 
the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  Fasha- 
tullah,  a  remarkable  man,  of  wide  learn-  ! 
ing  and  a  rare  linguist,  who  has  been  pro-  ]' 
feasor  for  twenty  years  at  the  Dav-ul-Is- 
lam  at  Mecca.   • 

While  at  Mecca  he  accidentally  came 
upon  a  chapter  in  a  volume  which  treated 
of  the  Bible ;  and  on  taking  the  book  to 
the  head  of  the  institution,  that  he  might 
refute  its  arguments,  that  person  snatched 
the  book  from  him.  and  manifested  great 
wrath  at  finding  that  such  a  volume  waa 
in  the  place. 

Fashatullah  subsequently  left  for  India, 
leaving  his  poet  at  Mecca  that  he  might 
inquire  into  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
He  fell  in  with  Rev,  Mr.  Bambridge  at 
Karachi,  and  has  now  for  some  months 
been  engaged  heart  and  soul  in  studying 
the  Scriptures.  His  grasp  of  the  truth 
has  astonished  his  instructors,  who  have 
great  hopes  concerning  the  man  and  his 
future  services  as  a  preacher  of  Christ. 

Encouragement  In  Snulli  Africa. 

The  Wesleyan  missionary,  Rev.  George 
Lowe,  writes  that  there  is  a  great  change  l 
taking  place  in  the  Transvaal  in  reference 
to  spiritual  things.  He  affirms  that  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  making  advances  . 
with  a  rapidity  that  astonishes  all  who 
look  on.  Men  come  from  distant  kraals  i 
to  see  the  missionary  and  to  tell  him  of  | 
the  work  which  God  is  carrying  forward.  I 
He  says  that  native  Christians  are  preach- 
ing and  teaching  withe ut  pay  or  reward, 
simply  from  love  to  the  Master  and  from 
personal  conviction  of  the  truth  and  ' 
power  of  the  gospel.  He  writes  that  a 
few  weeks  ago  one  came  to  him  who  had  | 
been  preaching  and  holding  a  Methodist 
class-meeting  for  about  twenty  years, 
during  which  time  he  Ind  not  seen  a  ' 
missionary. 

The  Christian  WorUi,  of  London,  dated 
February  18,  says :  The  latest  news  that 
has  arrived  concerning  Bishop  Han- 
nington  s?ems  to  leave  no  room  for 
il  mbt  that  he  was  barbarously  murdered 
about  last  August  by  the  emissaries  of 
the  King  of  Uganda.  At  this  place  was 
the  missionary  outpost  which  the  Bishop 
designed  to  visit,  and  to  which  he  pro- 
ceeded alone— save  for  native  company 
—by  a  new  and  shorter  route,  through 
the  country  of  the  fierce  Masai.  The 
native  clergyman  who  went  with  him 
has  returned  to  the  starting-point  with 
the  declaration  that  the  Bishop  was  "un- 
doubtedly '"  murdered,  although  he  him- 
self did  not  witness  the  murder. 


A    MILLION. 


$1,000,000, 

For  the  Year  1886. 


The  one  million  of  dollars  is  needed 
to  meet  the  appropriations  of  the  present 
fiscal  year.  If  not  collected  and  paid  in 
by  November  1st  the  Missionary  Society 
will  be  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  the  defi- 
ciency. The  prospect  is  encouraging  that 
the  money  will  be  received.  Let  every 
one  help. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Philadelphia  Conferences  went  beyond 
their  apportionment  in  their  collections 
for  missions.  From  every  portion  of  the 
Church  there  are  evidences  of  a  great 
increase  of  the  missionary  spirit. 


Glean  away  children,  a  million  in  gold, 
Jesus  is  asking  for  missions  this  year. 

All  around  the  world  must  His  Gospel  be 
told. 
Glean  away  children  our  triumph  is 

Chorus. 
Glean  away  children,  the  master  receives 
Gifts  from  the  dear  ones  in  whom  He 
delights : 
After  (lie    reapers    that   bind    the   big 
sheaves, 
Glean  away  children,  and  bring  in  the 

Glean  away  children,  the  million  will 

Faster  because   little   hands  lend  their 
aid; 
Follow  the  reapers  and  add  to  the  sum, 
Wealth  that  the  Lord's  little  gleaners 
have  made. 

Glean  away  children,  and  gather  with 

Ears  that  have  fallen  unnoticed  aside  ; 
Bring   in   your  handfuls    for  Jesua  and 

Joy  with  his  reapers  at  life's  harvest- 
tide. 
Chorus. 
(Mean  away  children,  the  reapers  let  fall,  ; 
"  Some  of  the  handfuls  of  purpose  for 
you  ; " 
Follow  the  reapers  and  gather  them  all. 
Glean  away  children,  see   what  you  ' 


Bear  the  ■  faMga  On*aur«  I 
BY  REV.  J.  CLABX, 
"Go  ye  into  all  the  world.  •odmasoB  th#0» 
el  to  ewry  creator*."— Mart  xrf,  IS. 

Bear  the  message  onward  1 

Spread  it  far  and  wide ; 
Let  the  distant  heathen 

Know  that  Jesus  died  ;— 
Died,  that  God  might  justly 

Vilest  sins  forgive,-  ■  • 
Died,  that  through  Hit  merit 

Guilty  men  might  live. 
Bear  the  message  onward  ! 

Dare  ye  keep  it  back? 
See  those  Bin-bound  millions  ( 

Death  is  on  their  track  ! 
Wretchedness  surrounds  them, 

Woe  succeeds  to  woe  ; 
Listen,  friends  of  Jesus  ! 

Will  you  leave  them  sol 
Bear  tbe  message  onward  I 

Over  land  and  sea ; 
Nothing  save  the  Gospel 

Makes  man  noble— free. 
Spread,  O  spread  the  tidings. 

Fraught  with  endless  bliss ; 
Kings  and  queens  might  covet 

Work  so  grand  as  this. 
Bear  the  message  onward  I 

Farther  1  farther  yet ! 
Quickly  I  ere  In  darkness 

This  day's  mm  shall  set. 
Quickly  I  judgment  hseteneth  1 

Men  are  dying  fast ! 
How  can  you,  if  heedless. 

Meet  your  God  at  last 't 
Bear  the  message  onward  I 

Make  the  Savior  known ; 
Heed  the  royal  mandate 

Uttered  from  the  throne. 
Loving  hearts  should  hear  h, 

Ransomed  souls  obey ; 
Bach  and  all  must  labor, 

While  'tis  called  to-day. 
Bear  the  message  onward  t 

Speed  tbe  word  with  prayer: 
You  must  do  your  duty 

Let  who  will  forbear. 
Weary  not  in  service. 

Let  not  courage  die ; 
Doubt  not :  God  is  faithful : 

Fear  not ;  help  is  nigh. 
Bear  the  message  onward  I 

"Tis  so  grandly  true  ; 
Wheresoe'er  it  oometh 

Eden  blooms  anew. 
Work  performed  for  Jesus 

Cannot  go  unblest ; 
Not  til)  life  is  ended. 

Must  God's  servants  rest. 
Bear  the  message  onward  l 

Spread  it  forth  with  power ; 
Let  it  reach  fresh  regions 

Every  passing  hour. 
Human  souls  out-value 

Coronets  impearled  ; 
Pause  not,  till  the  message 

Vibrates  through  the  world. 


Eugeni;  R.  Smith, 


MAY,   1886, 


SOB    Bioidwiy. 


Country,  people,  airti  Religions  of  3apan. 


The  name  "  Japan  "  is  a  Chinese  word  and  is  not  used 
by  the  natives  who  call  tuei:  country  "  Nihon  "  or  "  Nip- 
pon," meaning  "Sunrise."  Wi means  sun,  and  kon  or 
fm  root  or  rising.  The  empire  is  divided  into  the  four 
large  islands  of  Hondo  (sometimes  called  Honshiu  and 
also  Niphon),  Kiushiu,  Shikoku  and  Yesso,  the  group  of 
the  Loo  Choo  islands,  and  about  3,800  islets  with  an  es- 
timated area  of  148,456  square  miles,  about  equaling  the 


"  They  tell  us  that,  of  old,  when  heaven  and  earth  were 
not  yet  separated,  chaos  enveloping  all  things  like  a  fowl's 
egg,  contained  within  it  a  germ.  The  clear,  light  sub- 
stances expanded  and  became  heaven;  the  heavy  sub- 
stance condensed  and  became  earth.  After  this,  deity 
was  evolved,  for  out  of  the  land  emerging  from  the  turbid 
waters  appeared  a  rush  stalk,  which  became  a  god.  From 
this  deity  other  gods  came  into  being. 


*  JAPANESE  OKOUP 


area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  with  a  population 
in  1884  of  37,017,302,  which  has  now  increased  to  over 
38,000,000. 

The  Japanese  claim  that  their  empire  was  founded  by 
the  Emperor  Jimnu  660  B.  C,  and  that  the  dynasty 
founded  by  him  still  reigns,  the  present  ruler  being  the 
>me  hundred  and  twenty-third  sovereign.  The  oldest 
Japanese  books,  the  Ko'-ji-ki  (Book  of  Traditions,  712  A. 
IX),  and  the  Ni-hon'-gi,  (Chronicles  of  Japan,  720  A.  D.), 
form  the  literary  basis  of  the  Shinto  religion,  and  give 
the  Japanese  theory  of  creation. 


"Izana'gi  and  Izana'mi  were  the  first  created  pair. 
Standingon  the  floating  bridge  of  heaven,  Izana'gi  plunged 
his  spear  into  the  waters  beneath,  and,  withdrawing  it, 
the  drops  which  trickled  from  it  became  the  first  island  of 
Japan.  Thus  the  empire  was  created.  Their  daughter 
Amatera'su  is  the  '  sun-goddess,'  and  her  grandson  Nini'- 
gi,  descended  from  heaven  to  earth  in  Kiushiu,  near  Sat- 
suma,  bearing  the  sacred  regalia  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Japan — sword,  mirror  and  ball.  Thegrandson  of  Nini'gi, 
whose  mother  was  a  sea-dragon,  was  Jim'mu  Ten'no 
the  first  Mikado  of  Japan.  Advancing  northward,  Jimmu 
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conquered  the  various  tribes,  and  began  his  reign  near 
Kioto,  660  B.  C."  * 

From  660  B.  C.  to  6oo  A.  D.  Japanese  history  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  legendary.  During  this  time  lived 
17  mikados,  whose  average  reign  was  67  years.  In  the 
year  187  A.  D.  Korean  teachers  carried  Chinese  letters 
and  literature  to  Japan. 

•'  The  golden  age  of  Japanese  pure  literature,  in  which 
the  native  language  was  cultivated,  was  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  eighth  and  twelfth  centuries.  The  Japanese 
syllabary  of  47  letters  was  invented  by  Kibi,  who  died 
A.  D.  835.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  century 
the  condition  of  the  country  was  mainly  that  of  civil  war( 
in  which  scholarship,  except  among  the  priests,  scarcely 
existed.  The  priest  was  the  clerk,  and  the  soldier  was 
ignorant.  All  learning  was  in  Chinese.  The  political 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  sho-guns,  and  the  mikados 
had  only  the  semblance  of  authority.  An  era  of  learning 
began  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
long  before  foreigners  arrived  every- 
thing was  ripe  for  revolution. 

"  When  Commodore  Perry  arrived 
ini8s3and  treated  with  the  sho-gun, 
who  then  styled  himself  'Tycoon,' 
(Great  Prince),  instead  of  with  the 
true  sovereign,  the  wrath  of  the  '  mika- 
do-re  verencers  '  was  roused,  but  it  was 
not  until  1868  that,  as  the  result  of  ' 
revolution,  the  office  of  sho-gun,  which 
had  lasted  since  1192,  was  abolished. 
The  Mikado  resumed  the  active  func- 


tions of  government,  and  appeared  in  public  for  the  first 
time  in  many  centuries.  *  ™ 

"  The  press  was  established.  Foreign  teachers,  sur- 
geons  and  scientific  men  were  invited  from  Europe  and 
America  to  assist  the  people  and  government.  In  1871 
an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  treaty  nations  of  the  world  to 
revise  the  treaties  and  study  the  methods  of  progress 
among  western  peoples.  Telegraphs,  railways,  light- 
houses, steamship  lines,  and  a  national  postal  and  educa- 
tional system  were  established." 

On  this  page  are  pictures  by  a  Japanese  artist  repre- 
seuting  the  Ainos,  who  are  said  to  be  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  Japan  arid  who  are  now  found  chiefly  in  the 
island  of  Yesso. 

The  sovereign  of  Japan  has  the  title  of  Mikado,  or 
"  The  Honourable  Gate."  The  present  ruler  is  Afuim 
Hito,  who  was  born  at  Kioto,  Nov.  3,  1852;  succeeded 
his  father,  Komei  Tenno,  1B67  ;  married  Princess  Haru- 
ko  Dec.  18,  1868.  The  power  of  the  Mikado  is  absolute 
and  unlimited  in  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  mat- 
ters. 

The  Mikado,  however,  calls  to  his  aid  some  of  the  lead- 
ing men,  and  they  are  organized  into  a  Great  Council,  a 
Senate  and  a  Council  of  State.  The  Great  Council  is 
composed  of  a  Prime  Minister,  two  junior  or  Vice-Prime 
Ministers,  and  a  number  of  Privy  Councillors,  the  latter, 
as  a  rule,  either  heads  of  the  several  executive  depart- 
ments, or  other  important  bodies.  The  Senate,  estab- 
lished in  r875,  deliberates  on  legislative  matters,  but  its 
decisions  are  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Great,  or 
Cabinet  Council,  and  sanction  by  the  Sovereign.  The 
Council  of  State,  created  in  1881,  frames  bills  and  hears 
and  decides  cases  relating  to  administration.  The  Im- 
perial Decree  of  October  12,  1.881,  contained  the  promise 
that  the  first  National  Assembly  should  meet  in  1890. 

The  following  are  the  official  educational  statistics  for 
1883  ■:  Elementary  schools,  39,081  ;  High  Schools,  173; 
Normal  Schools,  78 ;  2  Universities ;  103  Technical 
Schools;  other  Schools,  1,125.  These  schools  have 
89,610  teachers  and  3,090,917  pupils.  Of  the  total  uni- 
versities and  schools,  28  are  maintained  by  the  central 
government,  28,811  by  the  local  governments,  and  1,818 
by  private  funds. 

Inazo  Ota,  a  native  of  Japan,  a  few  weeks  since,  in  an 
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address  delivered  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, spoke  as  follows  of  People  of  Japan  : 

There  is  no  caste  in  Japan, — but  the  population  may 
be  classed  as  the  imperial  family,  the  nobility,  military 
and  plebeian.  There  are  various  modes  of  salutation, 
and  evea  different  expressions  for  the  fashionable  titles 
ol  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  persons 
addressed.  In  social  intercourse,  flattering  words  are 
often  used,  while  the 
speaker  urges  his  un- 
wor  th  in  ess  of  favors. 
Schools  of  etiquette  for 
girls  abound.  Polygamy 
is  not  practiced,  and 
widows  can  marry.  Un- 
like the  Chinese  custom, 
compression  of  the  feet  is 
not  practiced,  and  the 
females  enjoy  greater  free- 
dom than  in  almost  any 
other  Asiatic  nation.  The 
habit  of  shaving  the  hair 
and  dyeing  the  teeth 
exists  to  some  extent. 
Ladies,  in  walking  out, 
use  parasols,  but  are  not 
veiled.  Smoking  tobacco 
is  universal,  even  the 
women  indulging  in  the 
practice,  but  snuffing, 
chewing,  and  the  use  of 
opium  are  unknown. 
Fashions  in  dres  are  vary- 
ing, changes  frequent, 
equaling  those  of  other 
nations.  The  education 
of  giils  begins  by  in- 
struction in  needlework, 
music  and  housework, 
modeled  after  New  Eng- 
land institutions.  There 
are  also  high  schools  for 
the  more  advanced  and 
older  girls. 

The  women  of  Japan,  emperor 

though    taught    to     be 

"silent  and  quiet,"  are  entitled  to  our  consideration  from 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  eleven  empresses  during 
the  various  dynasties,  some  of  them  of  great  learning  and 
influence.  Still,  there  are  customs  tending  to  lower 
their  position  in  society.  Such  is  the  seclusion  of  child- 
hood of  the  "box"  girls,  so  called,  till  the  age  of  six- 
teen— not  allowed  even  then  to  attend  a  party  nor  have 
any  acquaintance  with  young  men — no  courting  allowed, 
as  the  match  is  made  by  their  parents  or  guardians; 
and  the  woman,  when  married,  never  walking  by  the 
side  of  her  husband,  but  fifteen  or  twenty  steps  in  the 
tear.      Etiquette  requires  that  he  should  not  kiss  his 


wife,  nor  offer  her  assistance  in  walking  or  riding.  Such 
is  their  almost  Spartan  regime,  that  a  man  is  expected  to 
show  no  emotion  by  shedding  tears. 

When  the  marriage  evening  arrives,  the  bride,  habit- 
ed in  a  white  or  red  veil,  is  taken  in  a  kind  of  jinri- 
kisha  (the  word  meaning  "  human  power  carriage")  or 
hand-cart,  carried  by  two  men,  to  the  home  of  the 
bridegroom,  where,  after  the  priests  and  guests  lake 
their  respective  places, 
sgki  or  native  wine  is 
served  to  the  kneeling 
groom  and  bride,  both 
drinking  in  turn  from  the 
same  cup.  This  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the 
ceremony,  implying,  as  it 
does,  that  the  newly  mar- 
ried couple  must  share 
equally  in  the  cup  of  trials 
or  of  blessings  of  their 
after  life.  It  may  be  add- 
ed that  no  honeymoon 
trip  succeeds  the  mar- 
riage. 

After  death,  the  friends 
and  relatives  begin  their 
mourning.  Incense,  per- 
f  umes  and  flowers  arc  free- 
ly brought  in  and  placed 
by  the  donors  kneeling 
before  the  body.  After 
three  days  the  latter  is 
shaved,  washed,  dressed 
in  white  (the  color  of 
mourning),  while  a  part 
of  the  umbilical  cord,  pre- 
served from  infancy,  is 
wrapped  around  the 
corpse.  Prayers  are  of- 
fered by  the  priest,  and 
amid  the  prayers,  bows 
and  prostrations  of  the 
people  the  body  is  carried 
to  its  resting  place.  It 
or  japan.  >s  customary  for  the  rela- 

tives to  throw  handfuls  of 
earth  into  the  grave.  The  time  of  mourning  is  from 
seven  to  one  hundred  days,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
person,  during  which  cakes  and  flowers  are  laid  upon 
the  grave. 

The  food  of  the  poor  consists  mainly  of  rice,  but  the 
better  classes  have  learned  from  their  American  cousins 
to  use  milk  and  butter.  All  persons  sit  down  on  the 
floor  at  their  meals,  the  tables  being  about  one  foot 
square,  and  made  of  ivory,  silver,  bamboo,  or  wood. 
Chopsticks  are  always  used  to  carry  the  food  to  the 
mouth,  a  alow  process  when  peas  or  beans  are  served. 
Straw  mats,  or  soft  cushions  are  used  for  seats  on  all 
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occasions.  The  ceilings  of  the  room  are  six  or  seven 
feet  high,  generally  ornamented  with  fancy  paper.  Every 
Japanese  must  have  a  garden,  be  it  ever  so  small,  many 
contenting  themselves  with  a  box.  The  etiquette  re- 
quired when  visiting  must  seem  ridiculous  to  foreigners, 
all  the  sentences  of  the  visitor  being  interspersed  with  low 
bows.     Tea  is  commonly  offered  to  guests. 

In  the  article  of  dress,  the  universal  style  is  full  and 
flowing,  the  sleeves  being  enormously  large,  sometimes 
even  reaching  to  the  ground.  Pockets  are  placed  on  the 
inside  of  them,  but  money  is  carried  on  the  breast. 
Coats  of  arms  are  worked  on  the  sleeves. 

Carelessness,  jollity  and  mirth  are  noted  traits  of  the 
Japanese.  Chatterboxes,  story-tellers  and  acrobats  ply 
their  respective  trades.  Theatres  begin  their  perfor- 
mances in  the  morning  and  continue  to  10  p.  m.  Yet 
with  all  this  love  of  amusement  and  excitement,  their 
poetry  is  sad  and  melancholy. 

The  northern  part  of  Japan,  an  area  equal  to  Scotland, 
twenty  years  ago  was 
a  wilderness,  inhabited 
by  the  Ainos,  a  tall 
race  of  savages,  going 
ba  re  f oo  t,  not  w  i  t  h  st  and- 
ing  the  extreme  winter 
cold,  having  no  edu- 
cation and  no  comfort- 
able dwellings,  but  liv- 
ing almost  as  rudely  as 
the  bears  with  whom 
they  often  fought  and 
from  whom  they 
thought  they  were  de- 
scended. To  that  wild 
and  almost  unknown 
region  no  missionary 
has  ever  penetrated. 

In  the  year  552  A. 
D.,  Buddhist  mission- 
aries with  books,  images  and  pictures  arrived  in  Japan,  and 
soon  succeededMn  establishing  Buddhism  as  the  leading 
religion  of  the  country.  At  the  present  time  about  three  - 
fourths  of  the  people  are  believers  in  that  faith.  In  giv- 
ing an  account  of  India,  China  and  Siam  we  have  pre- 
sented the  leading  characteristics  of  Buddhism. 

A  native  of  Japan  writes  as  follows  of  its  systems  of 
religion  :  "There  are  three  systems  of  religion  in  Japan: 
Buddhism,  or  the  system  of  Gautama,  popular  among 
the  lower  classes ;  Shintoism,  whose  list  of  deities  amounts 
to  8,000,000,  and  Confucianism,  an  ethical  form,  known 
but  little  in  that  country.  The  temples  of  their  gods 
are  imposing  structures,  the  offerings  of  money,  rice, 
cakes,  &c,  being  numerous  ;  but  the  Buddhist  priests  do 
not  believe  what  they  teach,  and  the  houses  of  worship 
are  at  times  thronged  with  buyers  and  sellers.  Huge 
ugly  idols  are  placed  at  the  entrances,  while  a  misshapen 
one  the  object  of  adoration,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
temple.     To  attract  his  attention,  the  priests  beat   gongs 


and  the  worshipers  clap  their  hands.  A  huge  box  is 
placed  before  the  idol  to  receive  pennies  to  buy  incense 
to  be  burned,  or  to  entitle  the  giver  to  touch  the  image 
in  any  part  corresponding  to  that  in  his  own  body  af- 
fected by  disease.  There  is  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween all  these  idolatrous  rites  and  those  of  the  Ro- 
manists." 


New  Year's  Day  in  Japan. 

Rev.  Mr.  Harris  of  the  Reformed  Mission  writes  : 

Being  much  interested  in  the  Japanese  observance  of 

the  New  Year's  holiday,  and  realizing  that  changes  are 

taking  place  in  Japan,  and  that  in  consequence  of  these 

the  present  observance  may  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 

I  have  dotted  down  a  few  facts  concerning  it.     A  few 

days  before  the  happy  New  Year,  great  pines  are  set  up 

in  front  of  the  houses.     In  some  instances  bamboos  are 

placed  by  the  pines,  and  between  them  a  rope  is  swung 

on  which  are  hung  emblematic  decorations,  consisting  of 

cray    fish,    oranges 

lemons,  etc. 

On  New  Year's  eve, 
the  streets' and  stores 
are  crowded  with  sight- 
seers and  buyers.    The 
scene  is  a  busy  one,  as 
both      merchant     and 
buyer  are  anxious,   the 
one   to  dispose  of   all 
bis    goods    at    a    fair 
profit,  the  other  to  pur- 
chase as  reasonably  as 
possible.     The  Japan- 
ese, bent  on  having  a 
good   time,  drive  bar- 
gains and   sit  at  their 
games  until  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning. 
On  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary,  many  jugglers,  acrobats,  and  musicians,  headed  by 
a  man  wearing  the  mask  of  a  lion,  go  from  house  to 
house  performing,  for  a  few  cents,  the  lion  dance.     These 
performances   greatly  amuse   the  children   and   young 
people. 

Calling,  as  a  matter  of  course,  begins  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  New  Year.  The  guest  has  placed  before 
him,  by  a  young  lady  in  waiting,  a  tray  on  which  are 
oranges,  plums,  and  persimmons;  but  he  is  not  expected 
to  take  any  of  these  delicacies.  It  is  said  that  intimate 
friends  are  pressed  to  drink  sake  (wine).  This  may  ac- 
count for  the  strange  actions  of  some  of  the  Japanese 
callers  whom  I  met  late  in  the  day.  From  the  first  of 
the  New  Year  for  a  few  days  every  family  indulges  in 
mochi,  a  glutinous  rice  paste  which  is  made  by  steaming 
rice  and  then  pounding  it  in  a  mortar;  after  it  becomes 
dry,  it  is  mixed   with  soups  and  eaten  at  the  morning 

During  the  first  week  of  the  year  the  streets  are  filled 
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with  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  maidens,  all  engaged 
in  happy  games. 

Battledore  and  shuttlecock  takes  the  lead.  In  this 
game  the  players  drive  the  shuttlecock  to  and  fro.  The 
one  who  fails  in  sending  it  back  loses  the  game.  The 
winner  has  a  right  to  blacken  the  face  of  the  loser  with 
ink,  or,  if  the  loser  is  a  young  lady,  to  administer  a  few 
light  taps. 

Many  of  the  boys  fly  kites.  These  are  made  in  many 
different  shapes  and  colors.  Very  often  they  put  fine 
glass,  or  even  a  knife,  on  the  string  of  the  kite  with  the 
object  of  cutting  the  string  of  another  kite.  To  the 
foreigner,  characteristic  recreations  intended  to  give 
pleasure  are  very  interesting. 

An  Idol  Festi    ' "     ' 

BV  TOY OH J 

The  month 
come.     The  he; 
You  go  out  in 
hear  nothing  b 
of  the  drums  a: 
of  the  wheels, 
a  girl.     "  Let  i 
There  are  no 
for  in  Japan  tl: 
narrow    that 
they  will  have 
to  crackle  the 
pr  o  t  tiding 
eaves     down 
before     they 
can  make  their 
way.  Off,  then, 
you    go    in  a 
man  -  power 
cart.  "Stop!" 
ex  claims  a  po- 
lice.   You  cannot  go  farther.    It  is  yet  three  or  four  squares 
10  the  temple.  You  see  confusion  on  every  hand.  Stores, 
with  a  big  charcoal  fire-box  in  the  middle  of  each  room, 
are  opened  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors.  There 
comes  a  procession,  the  first  band  of  music  ! 

Zhong,  zhong  !  You  see  the  players  with  pipes,  fifes, 
and  steel  sticks.  Such  a  jargon  !  The  fifes  are  subdued 
and  the  drums  are  doleful.  You  would  like  neither 
drums  nor  fifes.  What  do  you  think  of  the  steel  sticks 
three  feet  long  ?  They  tie  tufted  silken  cords  to  one  end 
of  the  sticks  and  drag  them  along  by  means  of  these 
cords  on  the  ground.  The  steel  sticks  are  small  in  di- 
ameter. You  can  imagine  what  sort  of  tremulous  noise 
they  make.  Their  dress?  Long  robes,  antique  hoods, 
wooden  shoes !  The  robes  are  generally  black,  hanging 
loosely  down  from  the  shoulder  to  the  feet.  Hoods  some- 
what like  the  hats  with  no  rims.  Some  of  them  lock  so 
churlish  and  shabby  !     Well,  this  band  goes  stately  on. 

Here  comes  the  second  part.  Gallop,  gallop  !  Pal- 
freys ?    Yes,  with  knights  and  archers  on.     They  are  not 


more  than  twenty  in  any  of  the  fetes.  Spreading  upward 
in  a  fan-shape  the  arrows  stick  out  from  behind  their  shoul- 
ders. The  armors  and  helmets  are  glittering  with  polished 
metal.  The  bows  are  holden  oblique  across  the  body, 
the  lower  end  pointing  toward  the  horse's  neck  ;  the 
swords  as  curved  as  the  bows,  hanging  at  the  loin  with 
the  inner  curve  up.  You  would  just  like  to  see  that  at- 
tire of  yore.  Gallop,  gallop  !  not  fast  but  rough.  The 
archery  is  past.     Then  comes  the  third. 

Clappings,  clappings!  People  are  worshiping.  What 
can  it  be?  A  tall  ever- green  tree  with  a  bright  metal 
mirror  among  its  branches  facing  the  front.  Off  in 
stately  march. 

Mills,  tenths  of  a  cent,  are  thrown  up  in  the  air.    You 
look  up.  There 
goes  a  pair  of 
miniature  tem- 
ples    covered 
with  brass  em- 
bossments and 
silken    em- 
broide  ries. 
Are      they 
drawn    by 
horses  ?      No, 
horses  are  not 
sacred  animals 
in   that  coun- 
try.    A  snow- 
white  ox  drags 
the    wagon. 
The     snow- 
white    ox     is 
very     rare 
f  offer  it  to  the 
:,  everywhere. 
What  is  it  ?    A 
huge  drum,  bigger  than  many  of  the  good-sized  rooms  ! 
Ten  or  twelve  persons  beat  it  in  concert.     Hundreds  of 
naked  youths  carry  it  on  their  shoulders.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  them  are  enlisted  from  certain  parts  of  the  city. 
The  framework  in  which  the  drum  rests  is  of  massive 
timbers.     This  drum  is  all  that  the  street  can  hold,  stag- 
gers back  and  forth,  breaks  this  and  that  roof.  The  cries 
of  police  are  unheeded.     What  mischief  is  done,  none 
cares.     Amid  hurrahs  of  thousand  voices,   the  beaters, 
wave  their  tall,  red,  foolscap-like  (conical)  caps  back  and 
forth,  way  up  from  the  waves  of  the  heads  of  the  exposed 
carriers.     Slowly  the  monster-drum  makes  its  way  and 
the  curious  thousands  follow  the  procession  tens  of  miles. 
This  is  the  model  fvte  of  the  Japanese  gods. 

The  Religion  Called  Shintolsm. 

Shintoism  is  a  religion  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  exists 
only  in  Japan.  From  an  article  on  the  subject  written 
by  Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  D.u.,  of  Japan,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  : 
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The  term  Shintoism  is  used  by  writers  in  Japan  to 
indicate  those  religious  ideas  and  practices  of  the  Jap- 
anese which,  originating  during  the  mythical  age  of  the 
nation,  and  modified  subsequently  by  the  introduction 
into  Japan  of  the  tenets  of  Buddhism  and  the  Confucian 
philosophy,  have  never  entirely  lost  their  identity,  and, 
with  varying  degrees  of  potency,  have  continued  even  to 
the  present  time  to  influence  the  thought  and  character 
of  the  Japanese.    The  term  is  derived  from  the  Japan- 
ese Shinto,  a  word  which  sinologues  will  at  once  recog- 
nize as  of  Chinese  origin, 
being  composed  of  Shin, 
or  Sin,  as  it  is  sometimes 
pronounced,    signifying 
god,  gods,  divine  ;  and  To, 
meaning    a  way,  dottrine, 
teaching,    etc.     The    pure 
Japanese  term  to  indicate 
the  religious    ideas    and 
practices,    to    which    we 
have  just  referred,  is  Kai- 
mon  michi,  signifying  the 
doctrine  or  doctrines   of 
god  or  gods. 

To  the  inquiry,  What  is 
Shintoism?  it  is  not  easy, 
for   the   reasons    already 
briefly  indicated,  to  give 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  re- 
ply.    The  question,   like 
most   other  questions,  is 
more   readily  asked  than 
answered.     We  may,  per- 
haps, as  well  state  at  the 
outset   that   an   examina- 
tion of  the  Shinto  litera- 
ture   discloses    the    fact 
that    Shintoism    has    no 
moral  code,  enunciates  no 
clearly  drawn  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong, 
presents  no  authoritative 
statement  or   illustration 
of  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality, and   does  not,  in 
fact,  enter  seriously  upon 
the  discussion  of  any  eth- 
ical  subjects.     And  yet    were    we   to   infer  from    the 
preceding  statements    that    the    Japanese    are   wholly 
destitute  of  virtue ;  that  they  are  utterly   defective   in 
what  may  be  termed  the  moral  faculty  ;  that  they  are 
entirely  indifferent  to  moral  distinctions  ;  and  are  incap- 
able of  appreciating  the  force  of  moral  considerations, 
the  inferences  would  be  misleading  and  erroneous. 

Without  assuming,  in  view  of  the  incompleteness  of 
researches  concerning  it,  to  speak  very  positively  on  the 
subject,  we  may  state,  as  probable,  that  the  origin  and 
earlier  development  of  the  religious  system  designated 
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Shintoism  are  to  be  found  in  the  adoration  of  natural 
objects  of  the  personified  powers  of  nature,  and  of  super- 
natural beings. 

In  a  work  on  Japan,  published  some  years  ago  in 
London,  the  following  live  points  are  presented  as  em- 
bodying the  tenets  of  Shintoism  : 

"  i.  Adoration  or  preservation  of  pure  fire,  as  the  em- 
blem of  purity,  and  the  instrument  of  purification,     a. 
Purity  of  soul,  heart,  and  body  to  be  preserved  ;  in  the 
former,  by  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the 
law  ;  in  the  latter,  by  ab- 
stinence   from    whatever 
defiles.    3.  Observance  of 
festival  days.  4.  Pilgrim, 
ages.     5,  Worship  of  the 
kami,  both  in  the  temples 
and  at  home." 

The  Shinto  templci 
(Maya)  and  shrines  arc 
built  with  great  plainness. 
They  are  constructed  en- 
tirely of  the  finest  kinds  of 
woods,  exquisitely  finish- 
ed, but  destitute  of  paint, 
gilding,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  metal.  Theroodel 
of  these  temples  are  evi- 
dently derived  from  the 
primitive  hut  of  the  Japan- 
ese. In  the  olden  times 
thatch  was  the  only  cover- 
ing for  the  roof ;  but  sub- 
sequently, as  the  influ- 
ences of  Chinese  civiliza- 
tion and  Buddhism  began 
to  be  felt,  shingles,  earthen 
tiles,  and  copper  were  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose. 
Within  the  temple  no  idols, 
images,  or  effigies  are  to 
be  seen.  The  only  sym- 
bols are  the  mirror,  or 
lamajiro,  and  the  go-hei. 
The  mirror  it  is  said,  was 
brought  from  heaven  by 
Ninigi-no-mikoto,  to 
whom  it  was  given  by  the 
Sun-goddess,  Amaterasu,  when  she  dispatched  him  from 
heaven  to  reduce  to  order  the  contending  deities  who 
at  that  time  dwelt  on  the  earth.  When  the  Snn-goddess 
presented  the  mirror  to  him,  it  is  reported  that  she  said : 
"  Look  upon  this  mirror  as  my  spirit ;  keep  it  in  the  same 
house  and  on  the  same  floor  with  yourself ;  and  worship 
it  as  if  you  were  worshiping  my  actual  presence." 

Mr.  Satow,  who  has  personally  examined  the  Shinto 
temples  at  1st',  has  given  the  following  description  of  the 
tamajiro  in  the  principal  temples  there:  "The  mirror 
(of  the  Sun-goddess)  is  contained  in  a  box  of  hinoki, 
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furnished  with  eight  handles,  of  which  four  are  on  the 
box  itself,  and  four  on  the  lid.  The  box  rests  on  a  low 
stand,  and  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth  said  to  be 
white  silk.  The  mirror  itself  is  wrapped  in  a  brocade 
bag,  which  is  never  opened  or  renewed  ;  but  when  it  be- 
gins to  Fait  to  pieces  from  age,  another  bag  is  put  on,  so 
that  the  actual  covering  consists  of  numerous  layers. 
Over  the  whole  is  placed  a  sort  of  cage  of  unpainted 
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wood,  with  ornaments  said  to  be  of  pure  gold  ;  and  over 
this  again  is  thrown  a  sort  of  curtain  of  coarse  silk  de- 
scending to  the  floor  on  all  sides.  The  tamajiro  of  the 
aidano  (subordinate  deities)  are  contained  in  similar 
boxes,  smaller  in  size,  and  not  having  the  outer  cage. 
The  boxes,  or  rather  their  coverings,  are  all  that  can  be 
seen  when  the  shrines  are  opened  during  the  seasons  of 
the  various  festivals." 


Opinions  differ  considerably  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
go-hei  (august  present,  or  offering)  symbol  universally 
employed  in  Shinto  temples,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
obtain  a  perfectly  satisfactory  explanation  of  it.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  judging  from  the  signification 
of  the  term,  and  the  use  made  originally  of  the  symbol 
in  worship,  that  the  go-hei  represented  at  first  the  gifts 
presented  by  the  worshiper;  subsequently  they  indicated 
the  seats  of  the  kami  worshiped  ;  and  finally  they  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  kami  (gods)  themselves.  It  should, 
perhaps,  be  stated,  in  this  connection,  that  the  term  go- 
hei  is  of  Chinese  origin;  the  corresponding  Japanese 
word,  and  the  one  preferred  by  pure  Shintoists,  is  mite- 
gura.  The  go-hei  itself  is  simply  a  slender  wand  of  un- 
painted wood,  from  which  hang  two  long  pieces  of 
paper  notched  so  as  to  present  a  twisted  appearance. 
The  symbol  probably  originated  in  the  ancient  practice 
of  placing  in  the  ground  sticks  with  paper  or  shavings 
attached,  to  attract  ihe  attention  of  the  spirits — a  prac- 
tice, it  has  been  remarked,  which  prevails  to  this  day 
among  the  Japanese,  the  Ainos.  and  some  of  the  hill 
tribes  of  India  and  Burma.  Mr.  Satow  states  that  there 
is  but  one  go-hei  to  each  god  worshiped  at  any  particu- 
lar shrine. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  temples  at  Isi>,  and  others  of 
a  similar,  though  less  important,  character  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  there  is  the  Ichi-no-miya,  chief  tem- 
ple of  the  province  in  which  the  worshiper  lives ;  innum  - 
erable  way-side  shrines,  which  remind  the  passer-by  of 
the  presence  of  the  deities,  and  of  his  duties  toward 
them  ;  the  temples  of  the  ujigami,  (family  gods,)  where 
new-born  infants  are  presented  to  the  local  deity  with  a 
view  to  placing  them  under  his  protection ;  the  kami- 
dana,  which  contains  various  tablets  covered  with  paper 
called  o-harahi  and  o-fuda,  on  which  are  printed  the 
titles  of  the  gods  of  1st-  and  other  gods  worshiped  by 
the  householder ;  and  the  butsudan,  containing  the  mon- 
umental tablets  of  ancestors  and  deceased  members  of 
the  family. 

The  Shinto  priests  are  called  kannushi,  (shrine- 
keepers.)  They  receive  titles  from  the  emperor,  and  are 
graded  according  to  rank.  Ordinarily  they  wear  the 
common  dress  of  the  people,  but  put  on  a  white  robe 
when  in  attendance  upon  their  official  duties.  They  do 
not  practice  celibacy  or  shave  their  heads;  they  marry, 
rear  families,  and  in  most  respects  live  like  other  peo- 
ple, though  sustaining  an  official  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  offerings  presented  by  the  worshiper  in 
modern  times  consist  of  fruits,  rice,  vegetables,  sake, 
(wine,)  fish,  venison,  etc. 

Some  of  the  prayers  used  in  worship  consist  simply  in 
repeating  the  name  of  the  idol  ;  others  consist  of  the 
repetition  of  a  few  sentences,  supposed  to  possess  a  mag- 
ical efficacy.  Flowers  are  profusely  offered ;  and,  in 
worshiping  ancestors,  the  first  portion  of  the  rice  boiled 
for  the  daily  food  of  the  household,  together  with  the 
first  portion  of  any  fruit  or  cooked  food  which  the  de- 
ceased are  known  to  be  fond  of,  are  presented. 
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There  are  many  Shinto  festivals,  but  the  principal,  as 
well  as  the  most  characteristic  one,  is  that  called  the 
General  Purification,  celebrated  twice  a  year — in  the 
sixth  and  twelfth  months.  Anciently  the  emperor  at  the 
capital,  and  the  priests  in  the  provinces,  performed  these 
public  lustrations  in  behalf  of  the  people.  Subsequently 
paper  figures,  representing  the  people,  were  thrown  into 
the  water  to  indicate  the  purification  of  the  people  ;  and, 
finally,  it  was  relegated  to  the  minister  of  religion,  in  the 
capital,  to  officiate  in  behalf  of  the  people. 

Pilgrimages  to  sacred  shrines  constitute  a  prominen 
feature  of  Shintoism.  They  have  always  been  popular 
among  the  Japanese,  and  are  practiced  by  multitudes  at 
the  present  day.  Fujiyama  and  Ise  attract  the  largest 
number  of  pilgrims.  The  intelligent  visitor  to  Japan 
will  not  fail  to  observe  the  singular  wooden  structures, 
called  torii,  somewhat  resembling,  in  their  general  ap- 
pearance, two  upright  crosses  placed  side  by  side,  which 
are  found  in  connection  with  all  Shinto  temples  and 
shrines.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  they  were 
gate-ways  leading  to  these  places  of  worship— a  supposi- 
tion suggested  probably  by  their  shape,  and  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  usually  they  are  found  in  front  of  these 
places.  It  is  now  understood,  however,  that  they  were 
not  originally  intended  for  gate-ways,  but,  as  their  name 
signifies,  for  "bird -rests "—that  is,  places  on  which  were 
placed  the  fowls  offered  to  the  gods,  not  as  food,  but  as 
chanticleers,  to  announce  day -break. 

Shintoism,  as  well  by  what  it  teaches,  as  by  declining 
to  pre-empt  the  entire  ground  in  its  own  imperial  right, 
has  contributed  most  effectively  to  cultivate  in  the  Jap- 
anese mind  a  habit  of  dependence,  a  condition  of  recep- 
tivity highly  conducive  to  catholicity  of  sentiment,  and 
exceptionably  favorable  to  the  impartial  investigation  of 
the  claims  of  Christianity. 

Shintoism,  as  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  advancing 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  formidable.  Notwith- 
standing its  assured  place  in  the  traditions,  religious 
rites,  and,  we  may  add,  the  affections  of  the  Japanese, 
there  is  but  little-  in  it  to  necessitate,  on  its  part,  any 
violent  opposition  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Japan. 


The  Present  Condition  and  Need  of  Japan. 

The  Rev.  C.  S.  Eby,  of  the  Canadian  iMethodist  Mis- 
sion in  Japan,  in  an  address  in  Boston,  in  March  of  this 
year,  spoke  as  follows : 

The  signs  of  the  times  in  Japan  are  two.  In  the  first 
place,  a  stupendous  political  progress  that  is  almost  in- 
comprehensible to  any  one  who  has  not  been  there  ;  a 
progress  that  is  so  rapid  as  almost  to  appear  unsafe,  and 
yet  which  has  been  accomplished  so  gradually,  though  it 
seems  by  leaps  and  starts  to  people  afar,  that  it  is  really 
safe,  and  will  be  permanent,  I  trust,  by  the  benediction 
of  God  and  the  help  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  is 
now  spreading  rapidly  in  Japan. 

In  the  second  place,  the  stupendous  opportunity  in 
Japan  before  the  churches  for  the  Christianization  of  an 


empire  of  thirty-seven  millions.  People  who  have  not 
been  in  Japan,  and  those  who  see  only  through  the  eyes 
of  merchants  there,  can  hardly  comprehend  the  fact  thai 
a  nation  of  thirty-seven  millions  inside  of  thirty  year* 
can  have  so  completely  changed  from  the  old  Oriental 
groove  in  which  Japan  had  moved  for  millenniums  and 
that  all  her  civilization  of  the  past  is  giving  way  to  a  new 
material  and  intellectual  reform,  on  western  models,  pav- 
ing the  way  for  an  immediate  moral  and  spiritual  revolu- 
tion. And  yet  this  is  simply  a  fulfillment  of  God's 
promise  of  the  olden  time  that  a  nation  shall  be  born  in 
a  day. 

Japan  is  not  yet  wholly  open  to  the  world.  It  is  closed 
to  a  large  extent  ;  and  why  ?  This  is  the  present  great 
question  that  the  Christian  world  should  look  at  and  un- 
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derstand.  Japan  is  closed,  not  because  of  the  Japanese, 
but  because  of  the  combination  of  eighteen  "  Christian  " 
nations,  whose  attempts  to  make  a  treaty  wholesale  and. 
at  the  same  time,  to  satisfy  the  selfishness  of  each,  re 
suit  in  no  revision  of  the  treaty  at  all,  and  in  keeping 
Japan  down,  unless  she  consents  to  turn  her  land  into 
the  hunting  ground  of  Western  cupidity. 

Those  treaties  that  were  formed  years  ago  for  barbar- 
ic Japan  are  still  held  upon  the  nation  which  has  grown 
up  to  be  a  youth  almost  equal  to  the  adult  nations  of 
other  lands,  in  fact  superior  to  some  so  called  Christian 
nations.  Western  nations  keep  these  treaties  in  rigid 
force  and  hold  New  Japan  in  swaddling  clothes,  when 
they  should  be  removed,  and  progress  and  growth  en- 
couraged by  international  equity.  What  is  demanded 
now  is  not  a  reform  within,  but  a  reform  without,  Japan: 
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and  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
whose  moral  convictions  are  in  favor  of  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  japan,  should  abandon  the  unjust  compact  of 
Western  nations,  and,  true  to  their  moral  convictions, 
treat  Japan  as  an  independent  nation. 

Thank  God  that  the  missionary  force  has  cleared  its 
skirts  of  that  accursed  thing  by  a  united  protest  against 
the  treatment  that  Japan  receives  from  Christendom. 
The  result  is  that  in  Japan  to-day,  with  the  other  forces 
that  have  been  culminating  in  this  Empire,  from  the 
Prime  Minister  Count  Ito,  and  the  foreign  minister 
Count  Inouye,  the  greatest  names  in  the  Imperial  Cabi- 
net, down  to  the  lowest  in  power  in  the  Empire,  it  is  al- 
most universally  felt  that  Christianity  is  not  a  bane,  but 
a  help  to  Japan.     And  hence  the  remarkable  fact  that 
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there  is  not,  upon  this  round  planet,  a  spot  where  Chris- 
tianity is  more  free,  where  Christian  preachers  and  work- 
ers art  better  protected  than  in  Japan ;  not  a  spot  over 
which  waves  the  Stars  and  Stripes  or  the  Union  Jack, 
where  Christianity  has  a  fairer  field  or  more  unrestricted 
freedom  than  in  the  whole  Empire  of  Japan  ("applause], 
from  the  city  of  Tokio  to  the  hamlets  of  the  mountains; 
ur  where  a  man  who  can  speak  with  force  and  power  can 
more  easily  gather  thousands  upon  thousands  of  hearers. 
You  have  there  the  great  opportunity  of  the  present 
day  before  the  Christian  Church.  And  in  this  problem 
two  or  three  things  must  be  kept  in  mind  :  The  for- 
eigner cannot  evangelize  Japan.  The  native  Church 
must  do  it.  We  must  send  strong  men  for  a  time  as  lead- 
ers, Japanese  Christians  will  give  the  rank  and  file,  and 
in  1  short  time  Japan  will  be  a  Christian  nation. 


The  next  thing  that  is  needed  in  Japan  is  a  consolidation 
of  forces.  Multiplication  of  denominationalism  simply 
turns  God's  hand  into  a  paint  brush.  We  want  consoli- 
dation until  each  of  the  five  fingers  there  is  a  unit.  Let 
this  audience  and  all  Christendom  thank  God  that  a 
polyglot  Presbyterian  ism  of  six  different  denominations 
working  there,  has  become  one  in  Japan.  God  has  hon- 
ored that  union  with  superabundant  success,  and  it  has 
deserved  it.  Let  us  pray  earnestly  that  the  next  great 
stumbling-block  in  a  multitudinous  Methodism  may  be 
taken  out  of  the  way,  and  that,  instead  of  the  propagan- 
dist! of  what  might  almost  be  called  sub- denominational 
sectarianism,  the  many  Methodisms  of  Japan  shall  there 
become  one,  and  go  forth  with  the  wonted  power  and 
fire  of  her  first  evangel. 

And  then,  with  the  other  churches  united,  let  these 
five  fingers  turn  upon  one  palm,  the  hand  of  God  in  Ja- 
pan. And  what  is  that  palm  ?  The  concentration  of  all 
Churches  and  all  Christendom  in  a  larger  effort  to  revo- 
lutionize the  intellect,  and  the  education  of  the  Japanese 
people.  We  want  a  "Tremont  Temple,"  or  its  equiva- 
lent, and  a  popular  apologetic  Lectureship  that  shall  be 
permanent,  and  on  such  a  scale  as  to  move  that  city  of 
a  million  souls,  and  thereby  move  the  whole  Empire,  to 
act  as  an  immediate  breakwater  to  the  deluge  of  Western 
unbelief.  And  then,  over  and  above  all,  let  a  University 
be  given  to  .Japan  that  shall  reflect  the  sympathy  of  all 
Christendom,  and  develop  for  all  time  on  a  Christian  ba- 
sis the  thought  of  an  Empire  now  stretching  out  her 
hands  to  God.  Large  plans  alone  can  compass  ade- 
quately the  vast  opportunity  for  the  speedy  conversion 
of  a  nation.  Vou  can  never  catch  a  lion  with  a  mouse- 
trap ;  nor  save  an  empire  by  playing  at  missions. 


Opposition  to  Christianity  in  Japan. — Rev.  H. 
Loo  mis  writes  :  For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a 
strong  opposition  to  Christianity  on  the  part  of  certain 
people  calling  themselves  the  "Yaso  Taiji,"  or  "Jesus 
Opposers."  They  have  been  giving  lectures  all  over  the 
country,  and  have  drawn  together  large  crowds  of  people 
to  hear  what  they  had  to  say.  Some  of  the  speakers  have 
been  renegade  Greeks  and  Catholics,  and  said:  "We 
have  tried  this  religion,  and  have  found  it  a  deception  and 
fraud.  It  is  a  subtle  and  wicked  scheme  to  get  possession 
of  the  country.  As  Christ  taught  his  followers  to  love 
one  another,  so,  if  any  Christian  nation  makes  war  upon 
Japan,  the  Japanese  Christians  would  not  fight,  but  yield 
at  once  to  their  enemies.  Then,  too,  Jesus  said  upon 
the  cross,  'My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  ?'  Now,  this  is  a  proof  that  he  was  a  bad  man,  and 
not  a  God,  as  the  missionaries  teach."  Of  course,  such 
persons  have  never  known  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  their  hearts,  and  were  probably  influenced  to  become 
Christians  by  the  hope  of  gain.  The  result  has  been  a 
desire,  on  the  part  of  a  great  many,  to  know  more  about 
the  religion  :  and  it  has  led  to  just  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
that  eventually  leads  to  conversion.  It  is  announced  that 
the  Government  has  forbidden  the  further  use  of  the  word 
"Taiji,"  which  means  to  expel  the  Christians,  and  lec- 
tures by  persons  of  the  "  Yaso  Taiji  "  will  no  longer  be 
permitted. 
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[The  following  paper  wag  read  at  the  Methodist  Minion  Conference 
In  Toklo,  Japan,  07  the  Rev.  George  Cochran,  D.  D.,  of  the  Canada  Metho- 
dist MUurion.] 

Coming  from  the  midst  of  busy  pastoral  work  at  home 
into  the  great  mission  field  of  the  Far  East,  I  find  that 
while  the  work  is  essentially  the  same,  the  difference  in 
the  field3  has  shaped  it  into  features  of  contrast  that  to 
my  own  mind  are  marked  and  interesting. 

A  few  of  these  features,  together  with  some  of  the  les- 
sons they  suggest,  are  noticed  in  this  brief  paper. 

I.  IV/ten  one  accustomed  to  the  pastoral  work  at  home 
enters  into  the  missionary  work  here  the  first  thing  that  im- 
presses him  is  the  feeling  of  isolation  and  the  lack  of  sympathy. 

At  home, 
as  you  are 
well  aware, 
the  pastor 
dwells  in  the 
warm  and 
genial  light 
of  interested 
and  sympa- 
thetic socie- 
ty. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, 
it  may  be- 
comea"fierce 
light"  —  for 
no  profession 
brings  a  man 
more  fully 
before  the 
public  eye,  or 
renders  him 
an  object  of 
closer  scru- 
tiny   in     the 

presence     of  a  Japanese 

his    fellow 

men  than  the  work  of  the  Christian  pastorate.  But  then 
no  man  is  more  truly  sustained  and  cheered  in  all  his 
work  by  the  kindly  help  and  sympathy  of  the  good  than 
the  man  to  whom  is  committed  "  the  ministry  of  recon- 
cilation."  All  who  know  anything  of  the  innermost  of 
church  life  in  Britain  and  America  know  that  this  is 
true.  The  pastor  of  the  flock  of  Christ  is  more  closely 
watched  in  his  work,  more  sensibly  encompassed  with 
the  living  environment  of  his  times  than  is  the  physician, 
the  teacher,  or  the  statesman.  There  is  peril  in  this 
should  one  yield  to  the  temptation  to  trust  in  man,  for- 
getful that  in  this  work  pre-eminently  "our  sufficiency 
is  of  God."  On  the  other  hand  there  is  great  power  and 
helpfulness  in  the  warm  and  willing  co-operation  of 
loving  hearts,  laid  upon  God's  altar  in  "living  sacrifice," 
and  consecrated  to  him  in  "reasonable  service." 


But  whatever  may  be   in  this  environment  of   hin- 
drance or  of  help,  a  pastor  finds  himself  in  a  very  different 
atmosphere  when  transferred  from  the  work  at  home  to 
the  missionary  service  in  the  foreign  field;  and  if  thenar 
of  language  exists,  as  I  suppose  it  must  with  all  for  a  time, 
the  isolation  is  well  nigh  complete.       Amid   a  people 
strange  in  face,  in  costume,  manners,  and  speech,  whose 
hearts  are  enswathed   in   the  darkness  of  superstition, 
alienated  also  by  unbelief  and  scorn  of  Christian  things, 
the  missionary  finds  himself  separated  by  a  vast  gulf  from 
those  to  whom  he  carries  the  message  of  God's  love  in 
Christ,  and  to  whom  he  counts  himself  debtor  for  the 
Lord's   sake. 
Save    in   the 
"human  form 
divine,  "there 
seems     no 
shade  of  re- 
semblance, 
no    point    of 
contact  in 
co  m  m  o  d 
sympathies 
and  aims,  by 
which  the 
missionary 
and  the  peo- 
ple may  es- 
tablish   rcla- 
i  tions  and  get 
together 
soon.         , 

This  is  not 
the  case  with 
the    mer- 
chant, the 
restaurant.  teacher,    or 

the  diploma- 
tist ;  these  can  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  people 
almost  at  once ;  they  find  points  of  contact  and  channels 
of  communication  that  are  altogether  closed  to. "the 
embassador  of  the  cross." 

The  missionary  is  uninvited,  his  presence  and  message 
alike  unwelcome,  because  the  reason  of  liix  coming  is  not 
at  all  understood.  Hence  his  isolation  for  a  while.  Did 
not  Paul  experience  something  of  this  loneliness,  as  he 
waited  in  Athens  for  the  coming  of  Silas  and  Timothy? 
— "  His  spirit  provoked  within  him  as  he  beheld  the  city 
full  of  idols."  When  he  visited  Philippi,  and  resorted  to 
the  "  river  side,  where  he  supposed  there  was  a  place  of 
prayer,"  how  gladly  did  he  speak  to  a  few  women  who 
"  were  come  together  and  were  ready  to  listen  to  his 
message."  In  Ephesusalso  how  it  refreshed  his  spirit  to 
find  some  who  were  so  near  of  kin  as  "  certain  disciples" 
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of  John  the  Baptist.  How  gladly  the  missionary  takes 
to  his  heart  brethren  of  the  same  calling  with  himself, 
and  not  these  only,  but  also  faithful  men  whom  he 
happens  to  find  here — men  coming  hither  with  worldly 
aims,  it  may  be,  yet  men  who  have  not  forgotten  to  bring 
Christ  with  them,  and  who  are  not  ashamed  of  his  cross 
in  the  presence  of  the  heathen  and  the  gainsayer.  Meet- 
ing such  upon  these  shores  gives  to  the  "communion 
of  saints  "  in  which  we  all  believe  a  vivid  interpretation 
and  a  fresh  charm. 

But  while  there  is  lack  of  the  helpful  sympathy  of  warm 
and  hearty  Church  life,  there  is  much  in  this  very  lack 
that  tends  to  throw  us  more  directly  and  completely  on 
the  aid  of  the  Royal  Presence  guaranteed  in  the  promise: 
•■  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,"  out  of  which  comes  afresh 
both  inspiration  and  strength  such  as  man's  spirit  never 
breathed  into  the  heart  of  his  fellow  men. 

This  sense  of  isolation,  however,  is  only  temporary. 
Already  in  Japan  it  is  passing  away.  Christ  the  "desire 
of  all  nations,"  begins  soon  to  interpret  himself  through 
his  own  message,  awaking  to  realization  the  "unconscious 
prophecies"  of  help  from  heaven,  that  slumber  in  all  hu- 
man hearts  ;  for  we  believe  that  "in  all  ages  every  human 
heart  is  human,  that  even  in  savage  bosoms  there  are 
yearnings,  longings, strivings,  for  the  good  they  compre- 
hend not."  These  longings  of  the  human  heart,  this 
sense  of  need  set  deep  in  the  soul  of  man,  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  alone  can  reach  and  satisfy,  for  it  speaks  to  human 
want  and  woe  truly,  and  elicits  in  response  a  "repent- 
ance toward  God  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ; "  so  that  ere  long  there  is  gathered  out  a  flock  to 
Christ,  who  appoints  them  shepherds  after  his  own 
heart;  and  the  missionary,  though  not  a  pastor  at  in  the 
komt-lanJ,  is  able,  nevertheless,  to  say  once  more:  "Idwell 
among  mine  own  people." 

II.  Papular  ignorance  of  divine  truth  it  another  point  of 
(oiitrast. 

This  becomes  apparent  as  the  missionary  acquires  the 
language  and  begins  to  preach.  In  Christian  lands  long 
ages  of  instruction  has  instilled  in  the  common  mind  a 
vast  amount  of  knowledge  that  forms  a  foundation  on 
which  the  preacher  may  build.  His  congregation  comes 
to  him  in  possession  of  considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  history  and  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God.  This 
is  a  great  advantage,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  revivals  of 
religion  that  have  quickened  and  enlarged  the  Church  of 
Christ  since  the  dawn  of  the  Gospel  age. 

Though  the  preacher  may  sometimes  form  too  high  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  and  accuracy  of  the  knowledge 
supposed  to  be  lodged  in  the  popular  mind,  and  may  fail 
in  effect,  by  taking  for  granted  that  his  hearers  know 
much,  when,  in  fact,  they  know  but  little,  yet  it  is  a  great 
help  toward  immediate  results  that  people  in  Christian 
lands  have  a  certain  amount  of  correct  information,  and 
have  come  to  a  number  of  settled  conclusions  and  beliefs 
a*  to  divine  things,  all  of  which  may  be  quickened  into  life 
and  power  by  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  whole 
community,  suddenly,  with  simultaneous  impulse,  moved 


toward  a  new  and  better  life.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
wonderful  movement  at  the  first  Christian  Pentecost.  All 
who  shared  in  that  "season  of  refreshing"  were  Jews  or 
Jewish  proselytes,  people  "  waiting  for  the  consolation  of 
Israel,"  and  Peter's  sermon  that  day  was  a  simple,  straight- 
forward application  of  the  admitted  beliefs  and  hopes  of 
his  hearers  to  the  facts  of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Holy  Spirit  giving  effect  to  the 
truth  in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  We  know  the  result. 
The  same  thing  has  been  witnessed  again  and  again  in 
the  work  of  the  Church  in  Christian  lands,  where  the 
fruit  of  evangelistic  labor  has  been  gathered  in  as  with 
the  sweep  of  a  harvest. 

I  do  not  forget  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  brood 
upon  the  darkest  chaos  of  the  human  mind  and  produce 
a  general  preparedness  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  for  amid 
all  discouragement  and  difficulty  this  one  consideration 
is  enough  to  sustain  and  cheer  us  —the  living  Christ  is 
upon  the  throne,  ruling  the  world  in  the  interests  of  his 
own  redemption,  and  wherever  his  Spirit  moves  the  Church 
to  give  his  Gospel  to  a  people,  he  at  the  same  time  moves 
that  people  to  receive  his  Gospel. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  in  the  mission  field  we  miss 
the  genera!  enlightenment  upon  the  Word  of  God  and  the  . 
history  of  the  Church  which  is  a  marked  feature  in  Chris- 
tian lands,  and  which  gives  the  preacher  a  congregation 
prepared  to  understand  and  profit  by  bis  message.  Many 
a  golden  text,  many  a  summary  statement,  many  a  brief 
allusion,  many  a  direct  appeal,  becomes  effective  because 
of  previous  enlightenment.  Nearly  all  of  this  is  lacking 
in  the  mission  field.  Here  we  must  take  nothing  for 
granted  on  the  score  of  previous  instruction.  During  one 
generation,  at  least,  every  thing  must  be  minutely  ex- 
plained, even  to  the  simplest  fact  of  history  or  the  com- 
monest principle  of  Christian  truth. 

III.  The  tack  of  traditional  belief  is  a  third  point  of  eon 
trasl  whith  has  its  gain  as  well  as  its  less. 

In  Christian  lands  many  hold  the  faith  because  their 
fathers  did.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  chief  defects  in 
Christian  education  in  the  West,  which  the  Church  has 
not  yet  set  herself  in  earnest  to  remedy,  that  children 
grow  up  without  sufficient  instruction  as  to  the  funda- 
mental grounds  of  belief;  they  believe  because  it  is  com- 
mon to  believe,  not  because  they  understand  or  know  the 
basis  of  belief.  The  evil  of  this  is  not  so  apparent  while 
the  young  people  abide  in  the  bosom  of  the  home  and 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  church,  but  when  they  go 
out  into  the  world,  as  they  are  sure  to  do,  now  that  the 
world  is  on  wheels,  the  first  rude  shock  of  skeptical  ar- 
gument, coupled,  as  it  often  is,  with  show  of  knowledge 
and  confident  protest  that  the  doubt  is  honest,  is  a  strain 
upon  faith  which  they  want  to  know  how  to  resist  or  to 
endure ;  and  not  a  few,  making  shipwreck  of  a  sound 
creed  and  a  good  conscience,  open  the  way  to  unbelief 
and  thence  to  ruin.  How  different  the  case  of  the  well 
instructed,  as  they  stand  prepared  to  meet  the  attacks  of 
insinuating  doubt. 

I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  traditional  belief;  on 
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the  contrary,  I  prize  it  very  highly.  It  is  one  of  the 
grand  features  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  that  it  has  a  his- 
torical psdigree — a  pedigree  that  is  not  doubtful,  one 
that  can  be  traced  through  all  the  ages  to  its  very  source. 
There  is  all  the  more  reason,  therefore,  why  every  child 
should  be  instructed  in  this  tradition,  that  he  may  be 
able  intelligently  to  "give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is 
in  him,"  and  to  contend,  if  need  be,  "  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints," 

In  the  mission  field,  however,  there  is  not  only  the  ab- 
sence of  traditional  belief — there  is  the  presence  of  un- 
belief and  scorn.  These  must  be  met  and  overcome. 
Other  systems  have  intrenched  themselves  in  the  popu- 
lar mind,  and  Christianity  is  looked  upon  as  an  intruder, 
an  alien,  an  enemy.  This  is  not  altogether  a  disadvan- 
tage. Truth  loses  nothing  by  conflict  with  error.  We 
sometimes  say.  Let  there  be  a  fair  field,  without  favor, 
and  we  fear  not  the  issue.  The  field,  however,  is  not  a 
fair  one,  and  the  favor  is  against  us ;  still,  we  fear  not. 
We  are  well  aware  that,  added  to  the  enmity  of  the  de- 
praved heart  and  the  corrupting  systems  of  superstition 
represented  in  Diana  and  the  magical  books  of  the 
Ephesians,  there  is  also  the  empoisoning  influence  of 
western  skepticism  transpiated  into  this  East,  and  in- 
dustriously circulated,  so  that  the  ground  is  fairly  pre- 
occupied. 

This  state  of  things  imposes  a  good  deal  of  labor  on 
the  missionary  who  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
situation.  It  is  labor,  however,  that  will  receive  a  rich 
reward.  It  will  tend  to  ground  most  thoroughly  in  the 
fundamentals  of  belief  the  first  converts  to  the  faith,  so 
that  the  native  churches  are  not  likely  to  "  be  soon  shaken 
in  mind  "  or  troubled  by  the  assaults  of  unbelief.  And 
further,  upon  the  missionary  himself  the  labor  will  con- 
fer a  lasting  benefit.  The  testimony  of  the  late  Dr. 
Duff,  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  Free  Church  Commission 
in  1864,  is  so  much  to  the  point  that  I  will  quote  his 
words.  He  says  r  "  It  has  been  my  own  lot  to  be  driven 
to  examine  all  these  evidences  in  all  their  bearings, 
as  resisted  and  opposed  by  the  acute  intellects  of  Athe- 
istic, Pantheistic,  and  Polytheistic  schools  and  all  the 
rest  of  them ;  and  I  do  now  say  here,  this  day,  with  the 
utmost  emphasis  of  faith,  that  to  my  mind  at  this  mo- 
ment these  evidences  bulk  more  massively  than  ever, 
and  with  more  rocklike  solidity  than  ever." 

IV.  The  bad  lives  of  unconverted  men  has  a  worse  effect 
uion  the  popular  mind  here  than  in  the  West. 

The  inconsistencies  of  professed  Christians  are  a  sad 
stumbling-block  anywhere.  Christianity,  however,  is  no 
longer  held  responsible  for  the  bad  lives  of  its  professed  I 
votaries.  This  reproach  is  wiped  away.  Christendom,  1 
with  her  bright  spirit  of  freedom,  her  effectual  and  beau-  : 
tiful  transformations  of  human  character  and  life,  her  1 
noble  charities  embodied  in  institutions  and  acts  that 
seek  to  remedy  all  human  ill,  is  confessedly  the  best  de-  ' 
fense  of  Christianity.  No  man  ventures  to  say  that 
Christianity  is  responsible  as  a  cause  of  immorality  and 
misery.     In  this  regard  the  pastor  and  preacher  at  home  , 


has  a  great  advantage  ;  he  can  point  to  the  fruit  of  the 
Gospel  and  to  what  would  be  the  blessed  result  did  all 
men  experience  its  saving  power,  and  permit  it  to  work 
out  its  full  design.  A  little  Roman  Catholic  girl  in  Bel- 
fast, in  the  year  of  grace  1859,  while  the  great  revival 
was  sweeping  over  the  land,  saw  such  changes  for  the 
better  in  the  street  where  she  lived  that  her  heart  was 
filled  with  a  desire  to  know  the  cause  of  it  all.  She 
asked  her  mother  what  had  wrought  this  wonderful 
change.  The  mother,  not  in  sympathy  with  the  work. 
put  the  inquiry  aside  with  the  answer,  "  The  devil  has 
done  it,  my  child."  Then  said  the  little  girl,  "  It  murt 
be  a  new  devil,  mother,  for  that  isn't  the  way  the  old 
devil  makes  people  behave  themselves  at  all." 

In  this  country  all  who  come  from  Christian  lands  are 
looked  upon  as  Christians,  and  when  the  lives  of  any  are 
irregular,  it  is  set  down  to  the  discredit  of  Christianity, 
The  missionary  finds  among  his  worst  foes  those  of  his 
own  face  and  speech.  This  is  an  evil,  however,  that  time 
will  cure.  As  the  Gospel  becomes- better  known  and  its 
fruit  better  understood,  the  difference  between  thr  Chris- 
tian life  and  un-Christian  will  be  discerned  and  discrimi- 
nated even  by  the  heathen. 

There  are  other  points  of  contrast  upon  which  I  have 
not  time  to  dwell,  such  as  the  quiet  and  holy  Saphaih  of 
Christian  lands,  the  neat  and  clean  attire  of  the  people, 
as,  delivered  for  a  whole  day  from  earth's  burden  and 
care,  they  go  in  cheerful  companies  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  the  utter  absence  of  anything  of  the  kind  throughout 
the  East. 

Also,  the  nearly  universal  prevalence  of  Christian  ideas 
in  the  West,  molding  society  and  shaping  institutions, 
manners,  and  laws,  and  the  equally  universal  prevalence 
here  of  massive  ignorance  and  superstition,  giving  tone 
and  character  to  individual  and  social  life. 

All  of  which  should  excite  our  gratitude  for  the  light 
and  blessing  shed  by  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God 
upon  the  dear  lands  which  we  call  home.  It  should  also 
prompt  to  unceasing  faithfulness  and  zeal  in  spreading 
this  Gospel  until 

The  light  that  shines  from  Zion's  hilt  shall  lighten  every  land  : 

The  King  that  reigns  in   Salem's  tower*  shall  all  the  wotld  corn- 


Fidelity  of  Japanese  Christians. 

BY    CHARLES    1  ANMAN. 

Several  incidents  have  recently  come  to  my  knowledge 
which  illustrate  in  a  most  interesting  manner  the  fidelity 
of  the  Japanese  when  they  have  adopted  the  Christian 
religion.  The  first  of  them  is  connected  with  a  nun  who 
is  now  preaching  the  religion  of  the  Bible  in  Osaka.  He 
was  educated  in  the  United  States,  and  on  his  return  to 
Japan  he  was  offered  a  position  under  the  Government 
worth  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and 
which  he  declined  because  it  would  interfere  with  his 
determination  to  preach  the  gospel  to  his  countrymen. 
For  several  years  after  entering  upon  those  labors  tlis 
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annual  income  only  amounted  to  seventy-two  dollars, 
and  is  to-day  only  about  three  hundred  dollars.  On  one  I 
occasion,  after  his  wife  had  complained  to  him  of  their 
hard  lot  and  expressed  a  wish  for  a  little  money,  he  took  I 
a  watch  that  he  happened  to  have— his  greatest  treasure  I 
— and  having  sold  it,  gave  the  proceeds  to  his  wife  with 
the  remark  that  she  now  had  more  money  than  was  ever  [ 
possessed  by  the  Savior  of  the  world,  who  had  never  had  a 
home,  and  was  always  beset  by  cruel  enemies,  while  they 
not  only  enjoyed  a  home,  but  had  all  the  rice  they  needed.  . 
The  health  of  this  man  was  so  very  delicate  that  he  had 
to  take  a  prolonged  rest  after  every  religious  service,  and  [ 
was  in  constant  danger  of  dying  from  fatigue  and  want. 

Another  incident  that  I  would  mention  is  connected  [ 
with  a  poor  blind  woman.  Her  support  was  derived 
from  the  employment  of  shampooing,  and  her  income 
was  barely  sufficient  to  feed  her  mother,  two  children  and  I 
herself  from  day  to  day,  and  when  her  pittance  did  not  , 
happen  to  come  in,  the  following  day  was  one  of  fasting  , 
and  of  special  prayer ;  and  she  was  wont  to  mention  the 
fact  as  something  remarkable,  that  she  had  never  found  . 
it  necessary  to  go  without  food  on  the  Sabbath,  thereby 
proving  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty  towards  those  who  ' 
try  to  be  his  faithful  children. 

A  church  which  some  of  these  poor  people  attended 
was  under  the  special  patronage  of  a  rich  Japanese  lady,  I 
who  stipulated  that  all  the  women  who  made  their  ap-  | 
pearance  there  should  corns  dressed  in  colton  clothes,  so  I 
that  the  poor  might  not  be  mortified  by  being  seated  | 
with  the  rich  in  their  gay  attire — the  result  of  this  man-  I 
date  having  been  to  convene  large  and  greatly  interested  I 
assemblies.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  derided  heathen  ex- 
emplify their  devotion  to  the  Christian  religion  ! 

And  still  another  striking  incident  was  to  this  effect:  I 
A  manly  boy,  whose  heart  had  been  touched  by  the  spirit  | 
of  Christianity,  resolved  to  attend  a  Sunday-school, 
against  the  wishes  of  his  father,  who  was  a  profligate 
unbeliever.  On  the  evening  of  every  day  that  he  at- 
tended the  school  he  was  regularly  whipped  by  his  , 
father  with  a  piece  of  rope.  After  this  had  been  going  j 
on  for  several  weeks  the  boy  appeared  before  his  father  [ 
one  Sunday  morning,  and  handing  him  the  instrument  : 
of  torture  made  this  request :  "  Father,  as  you  are  de- 
termined to  whip  me  every  time  I  go  to  Sunday-  [ 
school,  and  I  am  determined  to  go,  I  would  ask  you  I 
to  punish  me  now  before  I  disobey  your  orders,  so  : 
that  I  may  not  have  to  think  of  the  coming  punishment  , 
when  studying  the  Bible  in  the  Sunday-school."  The  i 
result  of  that  boy's  pluck  was  to  bring  his  father  and  all 
the  family  within  the  fold  of  a  happy  Christian  life. 


Cobleigh  Seminary,  Nagasaki*  Japin. 

Soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Long, 
A.  M ,  to  our  mission  work  in  Japan,  he  inaugurated 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  school  of  high 
grade  in  Nagasaki,  the  chief  city  on  the  large,  flourishing 
island  of  Kiushiu.     On  the  20th  of  October,  1881  just 


eighteen  months  after  his  arrival  in  that  country,  Mr. 
Long,  in  a  letter  to  the  Methodist  Ath'ocate,  announced 
the  accomplishment  of  his  object  in  the  following  tri- 
umphant strain: 

"Victory!  It  is  not  a  false  alarm  but  a  living 
reality.  Not  a  fancy  of  a  fevered  brain,  but  an 
abiding  truth.  To-day  the  last  stroke  of  the  painter's 
brush  was  given,  and  I  took  possession  of  the  bright 
brass  keys  of  its  twenty  doors  and  threw  them  open  to 
the  twenty  thousand  children  of  this  heathen  city.  The 
building  stands  on  a  beautiful  eminence  overlooking  the 
ancient  city  of  Nagasaki  and  its  far-famed  bay,  nestling 
in  a  circuit  of  irregular  hills  robed  in  perpetual  green. 
"  *  *  *  The  structure  is  two  stories  high,  40x50 
feet,  and  contains  twelve  handsomely  finished  rooms.  It 
is  made  after  an  American  plan,  of  splendid  material,  and 
is  a  most  beautiful  building." 

The  Rev.  T.  C.  Carter,  D.  D.,  who  was  compelled  to 
stop  at  Nagasaki  two  or  three  weeks  on  account  of 
serious  illness,  gave  this  interesting  paragraph  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  our  church  papers  : 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  leave  my  room  brother 
Long  took  me  up  a  gentle  slope  that  overlooked  his 
dwelling  to  see  the  beautiful  monument  to  one  of 
the  redeemers  of  humanity,  'Cobleigh  Seminary.'  This 
building  is  a  beautiful  one,  well  adapted  to  the  object 
for  which  it  was  erected,  and  is  a  most  fitting  memorial 
of  the  life  and  work  of  the  distinguished  and  lamented 
character  whose  name  is  linked  with  its  fame.  The  East 
Tennessee  Wesley  an  University  (now  Grant  Memorial 
University,)  is  justly  proud  that  one  of  her  sons  has 
lifted  up  this  blazing  beacon  in  a  dark  heathen  land. 
Cobleigh  Seminary  of  Japan  has  a  success  that  is  sure 
and  a  future  that  is  glorious." 

The  cut  on  following  page  represents  the  first  class  that 
matriculated  at  this  promising  school.  It  is  composed 
of  the  sons  of  merchants,  farmers,  mechanics  and  gov- 
ernment officials.  In  the  centre  is  the  face  of  Rev.  C. 
S.  Long,  our  missionary. 

Mr.  Yamamoto,  who  occupies  the  first  position  on  the 
right  of  the  group,  was  the  first  to  embrace  Christianity 
ar.d  receive  Christian  baptism.  He  was  a  close  student 
and  commenced  the  study  of  theology  with  a  view  of 
entering  the  ministry,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  school 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
his  mother,  the  death  of  whose  husband  had  left  her  in 
a  destitute  condition. 

The  tall  figure  in  the  background  is  Mr.  Ito,  the  Jap- 
anese teacher,  who  although  a  young  man  of  marked 
ability  was  discontinued  on  account  of  drunkenness. 

The  small  boy  standing  in  front  of  Mr.  Ito  is  a  Eu- 
rasian, the  son  of  T.  B.  Glover,  an  Englishman  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Japanese  government.  He  is  a  bright 
handsome  boy  of  pleasing  manners  and  amiable  dispo- 
sition. He  was  converted  in  the  school  and  is  now  a 
member  of  our  church  in  Nagasaki. 

The  young  man  holding  his  hat  is  possessed  of  re- 
markably fine  ability  and  is  a  strong  advocate  of  western. 
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ideas  and  civilization,  but  skeptical  as  regards  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  most  hopeful  member  of  the  class  is,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Kozaburo  Tanaka,  who  occupies  the  first  position  on 
the  left  in  the  rear  line.  He  is  still  connected  with  the 
institution,  and  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  theolog- 
ical class.  He  was  converted  about  three  years  ago  in 
his  fifteenth  year,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Methodist  Adro- 
sjfe,  addressed  to  the  children,  speaks  of  his  own  con- 
version in  the  following  way  : 

"  When  I  lived  in  my  native  country  I  hated  Chris- 
tianity very  much.     But  I  came  to  Nagasaki  and  entered 


that  this  school  is  still  growing  in  usefulness  and  influ- 
ence. He  speaks  in  the  following  high  terms  of  Bro 
Bishop,  who  is  now  the  energetic  principal: 

"  Bro.  Bishop  is  very  much  pleased  with  his  new  work 
and  thinks  he  sees  still  better  things  in  store  for  our 
work  in  this  island  in  the  educational  line.  The  class  of 
theological  students  now  numbers  about  a  dozen  and 
more  are  anxious  to  come.  Mrs.  Bishop  teaches  from 
two  to  three  hours  per  day.  I  have  two  hours  now  and 
am  to  add  more.  Bro.  Bishop  works  up  to  time  and 
works  hard  and  well.  The  boys  are  in  good  spirits  and 
study  with  zeal." 


Cobleigh  Seminary  to  learn  the  English  language.  While 
here  I  also  learned  the  Christian  way,  and  by  the  grace 
of  God  I  became  a  Christian.  Although  I  was  very  lazy 
and  bad  God  called  me  to  be  his  child,  so  now  you  are 
my  brothers  and  sisters  if  you  have  accepted  God  as 
your  father.  I  pray  for  you  and  I  want  you  to  pray  for 
me  and  my  countrymen.  You  ought  to  do  this,  for  the 
Bible  tells  us  'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.' 
If  we  do  not  keep  this  rule  we  cannot  go  to  heaven  when 
we  die.  I  am  very  anxious  you  should  never  forget  my 
countrymen.  I  am  Japanese.  I  don't  care  for  myself 
but  my  people.  I  am  very  glad  I  can  write  you  a  letter 
over  the  mighty  ocean  about  my  country.  Do  not  take 
my  mistakes,  only  please  you  take  my  mind." 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  a  recenl   letter  from  our 
efficient   missionary  at  Nagasaki,    Rev.  J.  C.  Davison 


United  Church  of  Christ  In  Japan. 

BV   REV.    H.    LOOMIS. 

The  "Third  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,"  which  consists  of  the  united  labors  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Scotch  Presbyterian  and  the  Reformed  Missions 
of  America,  met  at  Tokio,  Nov.  24,  1885. 

The  Moderator  was  Rev.  Mr.  Ogimi,  who  waseducated 
at  Rutgers  College  and  New  Brunswick  Seminary.  He 
filled  the  position  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  ac- 
ceptance to  all.  The  attendance  was  varied,  and  at  times 
there  were  estimated  to  be  a  thousand  persons  present 
Of  this  number  there  were  sixty-five  delegates.  Ten  of 
thero  were  foreigners,  and  the  remainder  native  pastors 
and  elders.  One  church  is  located  at  Kagoshima,  which 
is  900  miles  to  the  southwest,  and  another  is  at  Hakodate, 
which  is  nearly  500  miles  north.     The  whole  number  of 
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churches  reported  was  44,  which  is  a  gain  of  19  in  the 
last  two  years.  Seventeen  hundred  members  have  been 
added,  and  the  aggregate  membership  is  now  about 
4,300.  This  is  a  gain  of  To  per  cent,  in  two  years.  The 
largest  contribution  from  one  church  was  about  $1,200, 
fmm  the  Kaigan  Church  in  Yokohama.  This  church 
has  received  no  additions  during  the  two  years,  and  now 
has  a  membership  of  787. 

The  addresses  and  discussions  were  such  as  to  show 
a  true  Christian  spirit,  and  also  careful  thought  and 
marked  ability  on  the  part  of  the  speakers.  No  one 
could  listen  to  the  proceedings  (which  were  entirely  in 
Japanese)  without  being  convinced  that  this  body  of  men 
had  but  one  object,  and  that  was  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  among  their  people  and  the  glory  of  God. 

The  first  day  was  given  to  hearing  of  reports,  and 
also  an  account  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the  bounds 
1  if  the  various  presbyteries. 

Requests  were  presented  from  four  churches  located 
at  Sendai,  and  vicinity,  asking  to  be  received  into  the 
body.  The  total  membership  of  these  churches  was 
about  zoo.  They  were  not  only  self-supporting,  but 
were  engaged  in  evangelistic  work  in  that  region.  They 
were  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Mr.  Oshikawa, 
who  has  labored  in  that  section  about  three  years. 

Another  church,  reported  for  the  first  time,  was  lo- 
cated at  Kochi,  in  the  province  of  Tosa.  It  is  just 
about  a  year  since  preaching  was  begun  in  that  place, 
and  now  there  is  a  baptized  membership  of  83,  and  more 
who  are  expecting  to  unite  soon.  The  elder  represent- 
ing the  church  wasformerly  Vice-President  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  the  believers  are  people  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary wealth,  intelligence  and  influence. 

The  evening  was  given  to  addresses  on  the  subject  of 
revivals;  and  it  was  the  united  wish  and  prayer  of  all 
that  the  future  might  be  even  more  fruitful  in  blessing 
than  the  past.  The  condition  of  churches  in  all  sections 
is  such  as  to  lead  to  an  expectancy  of  great  results  in  the 
near  future. 

The  principal  subject  of  discussion  on  the  25th  and  16th 
was  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  general  committee,  who 
are  to  take  in  charge  the  whole  matter  of  evangelistic  work, 
and  also  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Such 
a  body  was  formed  by  the  appointment  of  ten  native  and 
ten  missionary  representatives,  and  the  money  is  to  be 
raised  by  the  joint  contributions  of  the  missions  and  the 
native  churches.  The  proportion  is  to  be  three-fourths 
fiom  foreign  sources,  and  one-fourth  from  the  Japanese 
Christians. 

The  second  evening  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
"How  best  to  Conduct  the  Work  of  Evangelization."  The 
addresses  were  good  and  contained  many  practical  sug- 
gestions. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  was  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  preceded  by  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Mr.  Oshi- 
kawa, from  the  text :  "  Lovest  thou  me  ?"  and  "  Feed  my 
sheep."  About  600  were  present,  and  it  was  a  season  of 
peculiar  solemnity  and  profit  to  alt.    The  gathering  of 


many  believers,  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  and  other 
lands,  around  one  common  table  in  testimony  of  Christ's 
dying  love,  was  well  fitted  to  develop  mutual  sympathy 
and  love,  and  humbled  all  hearts  in  obedience  to  our 
common  Lord. 

Following  the  whole  was  a  series  of  preaching  services 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  believers, and  teach- 
ing others  what  are  the  principles  and  peculiarities  of 
Christianity.  Two  services  were  held  each  day,  and 
about  two  and  a  half  hours  devoted  to  each  service. 
Some  of  the  subjects  were,  "  What  is  Christ  ?"  "  What  is 
it  to  know  God  ? "  "The  sufficiency  of  the  Gcspel,"  "Eter- 
nal life,"  etc.  These  gatherings  were  well  attended,  and 
the  audience  not  only  listened  attentively  to  the  preach. 
ing,  but  sometimes  even  manifested  their  pleasure  and 
approval  by  applause.  It  was  observed  that  the  most 
distinctly  Christian  discourses  were  the  most  popular. 
An  effort  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  the  same  place,  two 
years  ago,  was  attended  by  such  opposition  and  dis- 
approval as  to  seriously  injure  the  effect  of  the  whole  ; 
and  even  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  policemen  was 
insufficient  to  keep  the  disturbers  quiet.  But  now  there 
were  no  policemen  present,  and  not  one  word  of  disap- 
proval was  heard  from  first  to  last. 


Evangelization  in  Japan. 

BV  REV.  J.  W.  LAMBUTH,  D.l). 

The  native  churches  in  Japan  are  zealous  in  the  evan- 
gelization of  their  people.  They  contribute  for  this  and 
the  support  of  their  churches  quite  as  liberally  as  Chris- 
tians of  Europe  and  America.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  evangelization  in  Japan  are  less  than  in  many 
other  countries.  There  is  only  one  language.  They  are 
to  a  great  extent  art  educated  and  reading  people.  They 
have  no  caste  among  them.  Shintoism,  Buddhism,  and 
Confucianism,  are  the  three  religions  of  Japan,  but  none 
of  them  are  strong.  The  government  is  tolerant,  and  has 
already  put  Christianity  upon  a  par  with  other  religions 
of  the  country,  and  may  soon  declare  in  favor  of  Christi- 
anity. If  so,  all  these  heathen  systems  of  religion  will 
rapidly  disappear.  Many  things  seem  to  show  the  full- 
ness of  the  time  has  come  to  Japan.  The  native  Chris- 
tians here  are  working  now  as  they  never  worked  before, 
and  praying  that  their  people  may  speedily  become  a 
Christian  people,  serving  the  true  God. 

A  two  days'  preaching  service  was  held  recently  in  one 
of  the  largest  theatres  in  Tokio,  and  was  attended  by 
audiences  of  from  forty-five  hundred  to  six  thousand 
persons,  and  many  who  desired  to  enter  were  unable  to 
do  so. 

The  government  of  Japan  has  abolished  official  priest- 
hood, though  it  has  not  publicly  recognized  Christianity. 
The  Buddhists  are  certainly  weakened  by  the  taking 
away  of  government  recognition  and  support.  Shinto- 
ism,  the  court  religion,  is  said  to  be  on  the  way  to  being 
set  aside  as  a  department  of  antiquity  !  It  is  also  stated 
that,  since  the  government  has  made  such  radical  changes 
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in  the  religious  administration,  an  active  demand  has 
sprung  up  for  Bibles,  and  it  is  said  Buddhist  priests  are 
among  the  principal  purchasers. 

In  the  city  of  Kioto  certain  priests  have  organized  a 
national  religious  society  for  the  express  purpose  of  op- 
posing Christianity.  In  the  same  city  they  have  erected 
a  large  college  building  in  modern  European  style.  The 
college  building  is  at  one  end  of  a  compound,  and  two 
large  dormitories,  sufficient  to  accommodate  over  two 
hundred  priests,  extend  out  from  the  main  building.  The 
whole  structure  presents  a  fine,  ami  at  the  same  time  a 
strange  appearance,  in  the  very  center  of  many  large 
idol  temples.  I  made  an  attempt  bo  get  into  the  build- 
ing, but  could  not  get  permission  until  5  p.m.,  as  the 
youn?  priests  were  engaged  in  their  studies,  and  could 
not  be  interrupted. 

This  Buddhist  College  wss  erected  in  opposition  to  the 
Protestant  College  in  this  city.  I  am  told  they  have  bor- 
rowed much  from  the  Protestant  faith,  adopting  our 
Christianity  with  some  few  changes.  Many  of  the  priests 
are  studying  the  Bible  in  order  to  be  able  to  refute  its 
doctrines.  Some  of  the  leading  men  of  Japan  advocate 
the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the  State  instead  of  Shin- 
toism,  maintaining  that  this  must  come  to  pass  before 
Japan  can  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  Western 
nations.  There  is  one  significant  fact,  and  that  is,  that 
the  first  census  of  Japanese  Christians  should  be  taken 
just  now  by  order  of  the  government.  The  number  re- 
ported by  them  is  eighty  thousand,  and  this  includes 
Roman  Catholics,  C-reeks,  and  Protestants.     In  the  prov- 


ince of  Yawba,  northwest  of  Kioto,  where  some  years 
ago  there  was  not  a  single  Christian,  there  is  now  a 
church  of  fifty  members,  gathered  through  the  labors  of 
an  evangelist,  who  gave  up  his  position  as  a  mayor  of  a 
district  in  the  province  to  work  for  Christ  at  a  less  salary 
than  he  was  getting  as  an  officer  of  the  government. 
Missionaries  and  theological  students  visit  this  station 
and  assist  in  the  labors  of  the  pastor.  Their  churches 
were  burned  on  two  occasions,  but  they  energetically  set 
to  work  and  had  them  rebuilt.  The  members  are  scat- 
tered over  a  space  of  country  some  twenty  miles  iong  by 
five  miles  in  width.  They  have  a  church  in  the  center, 
where  communion  services  are  held,  and  another  church 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country — and  both  churches 
were  built  without  aid  from  the  Board.  On  a  recent  visit 
of  one  of  the  missionaries,  meetings  were  held  in  the 
houses  of  two  of  the  leading  farmers,  both  of  whom. 
with  their  families,  are  members  of  the  church,  and  about 
half  of  the  population  of  the  village,  which  numbers 
about  two  hundred  persons,  gathered  in  these  farmers' 
houses  and  listened  for  three  hours  to  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel. 


According  to  information  from  Japan,  two  Americans  in 
that  country  have  been  confirmed  in  the  Buddhist  faitli. 
They  are  Professor  Ernest  Fenolkwa,  of  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity, and  Dr.  William  Sturgis  Btgetow.  Both  are  graduate* 
of  Harvard,  and  both  are  believed  to  be  great  experts  in  Jap- 
anese art,  Prof.  Fenollosa,  in  painting,  and  l)r.  Bigelow  in 
pottery  and  porcelain,  lacquer,  ivory  carving,  and  metal 
work. 
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MISSIONARY    CATECHISM     ON 
JAPAN. 

What  and  Where  is  Japan  /  An  inde. 
pendent  empire  consisting  of  four  large 
ud  many  smaller  islands  lying  off  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia. 

tPnot  u  its  ttize  /  It  has  an  area  of 
UM56  square  miles,  the  largest  island 
being  000  miles  long  and  100  miles  wide. 
What  do  the  Japanese  call  their  em- 
pire/ "  Nipfaon,"  or  Zipangu,  "The Sun- 
rise Kingdom."  because  it  was  once  the 
most  eastern  land  known  to  them. 

What  is  the  population  of  Japan  /  In 
1884  it  was  37,  (117,302. 

To  what  races  do  they  belong  /  Host  of 
(be  people  are  Japanese.  The  aborigines, 
numbering  only  about  80,000,  are  called 
Ainoe. 

What  of  the  Ainoe  t  They  are  strong, 
thurt,  broad -chested,  with  dark  skin  and 
coarse,  black  hair,  and  a  language  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Eskimo. 

What  of  the  Japanese  t  They  entered 
Japan  probably  from  the  continent  about 
1200  B.  C,  and  conquered  the  Ainoe. 
Tlioy  are  below  the  average  height,  with 
feat  area  some  what  resembling  the  Ameri- 
can Indiana.  They  are  very  polite,  in- 
telligent and  energetic. 

How  do  they  dress  t  Much  similar  to 
the  Chinese,  in  loose,  flowing  garmenta 
with  wide  skirts  and  sleeves. 

Bote  are  the  women  treated  f  Much 
better  than  in  other  heathen  lands,  but 
they  are  subject  to  their  fathers  and  hus- 
bands. 

What  of  the  children  t  The  children 
are  much  petted  and  have  many  play- 
things. Japan  is  called  the  "  Paradise 
of  Babies.-* 

When  wa»  Japan  flrtt  known  to  West- 
trn  Nations  /  Marco  Polo  gave  some  ac- 
count of  it  ia  the  13th  century.  In  1545 
three  Portuguese  sailors  were  wrecked 
no  one  of  the  islands  and  afterward  car- 
ried to  Europe  some  knowledge  of  the 
people,  and  this  resulted  in  some  trade 
being  carried  on  first  by  the  Portuguese 
wid  afterward  by  the  Dutch  with  Japan. 
What  is  the  Government  of  Japan  /  An 
absolute  monarchy.  From  1148  to  1868 
tha  civil  authority  was  largely  usurped 
by  the  Tycoon,  who  was  deposed  in  1868, 
altera  civil  war  occasioned  by  his  lib- 
eral policy  toward  foreign  governments 
The  emperor,  or  Mikado,  is  now  sole  ruler. 
What  is  the  title  of  the  Emperor  of 
Japan t  Mikado,  or  "The  Honorable 
Gate." 

Who  is  the  present  Mikado  t  Mutsu 
llito,  born  in  Tokio,  Nov.  8,  1839.  He 
succeeded  to  the  tbrone  in  1867  on  the 
death  of  bis  father.  He  was  married 
Dec.  28.  1808,  to  Princess  Haruko,  who 
•»a»boraMay38, 1850. 

What  is  the  religion  of  the  Japanese  t 
The  ancient  state  religion  ia  Shintoism, 


based  on  worship  of  rulers  and  ancestors, 
and  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature,  es- 
pecially the  sun.  It  has  about  300,000 
adherents.  Buddhism  was  introduced 
about  A.  D,  500,  and  U  now  the  preva- 
lent religion.  Chinese  Confucianism  has 
a  few  followers. 

What  is  the  present  outlook  for  Japant 
It  is  very  favorable.  Education  is  com- 
pulsory. A  large  number  of  schools  and 
colleges  have  been  established.  Daily 
and  weekly  papers,  magazines,  books, 
etc  ,  are  being  printed,  and  no  nation  in 
the  world  has  made  aa  rapid  progaess  in 
general  intelligence  as  Japan  during  the 
past  twenty  years. 

Whatare  the  statistics  of  the  Greek  mis- 
sion in  Japan/  There  are  reported  6 
missionaries,  181  churches,  7,219  mem- 
bers, 102  native  helpers.  986  native 
teachers. 

What  are  the  statistics  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  mission  in  Japan  /  Forty-six 
missionaries,  B0  churches,  35,688  mem- 
bers, counting  all  who  have  been  bap- 
tized. Including  children. 

PROTESTANT    MISSIONS. 

When  was  Protestant  worship  first  held 
in  Japan  /  In  December,  1858,  at  the 
house  of  United  States  Consul -General 
Townsend  Harris  in  the  suburbs  of  Si- 

When  were  Protestant  missionaries  first 
sent  to  Japan  t    In  1859. 

HTio  were  the  first  to  enter  the  field  t 
The  American  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  "Early  in  1859  the  Bev.  John 
Liggins,  who  had  been  laboring  for  four 
yean  as  a  missionry  in  China,  visited  Ja- 
pan for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  A  few 
days  after  his  arrival  at  Nagasaki  he  re- 
ceived information  that  the  Foreign  Com- 
mittee had  appointed  Bev.  C.  M.  Wil- 
liams and  himself  as  missionaries  to  Ja- 
pan. Mr.  Liggins  at  once  entered  upon 
his  duties,  and  thus  was  established  the 
first  Protestant  mission  in  the  Empire  of 

Waaf  other  Churches  entered  in  1859 1 
The  American  Presbyterian  Church  and 
the  American  Reformed  ( Dutch )  Church. 

What  was  accomplished  during  the  next 
ten  years  by  the  Protectant  Missions  / 
Very  little  on  account  of  the  opposition 
to  Christianity  by  the  rulers  and  people. 

What  was  done  against  Christianity  t 
Edicts  called  Kosatsu,  against  things  for- 
bidden were  posted  in  the  streets,  and 
the  Christian  religion  headed  the  list. 

What  did  the  edicts  against  Chris- 
tianity issued  in  1868  sayf  "The  evil 
sect  called  Christian  is  strictly  prohib- 
ited. Suspicious  persons  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  proper  officers,  and  rewards 
will  be  given."  A  later  edict  said,  "  With 
respect  to  the  Christian  sect  the  existing 
prohibition  must  be  strictly  observed. 
Evil  sects  are  strictly  prohibited." 


What  other  steps  were  taken  against 
Christianity?  "Large  rewards  were 
offered  to  informers  against  the  hated 
sect,  converts  were  persecuted  with  re- 
lentless severity,  many  being  cast  into 
prison,  and  a  rigid  system  of  espionage- 
was  maintained  over  all  suspected  of 
sympathizing  with  them." 

What  was  done  by  the  government  of 
Japan  in  1872  in  favor  of  Christianity  t 
The  anti-Christian  Kosatsu  were  removed 
jmd  imprisoned  Christians,  were  released. 

Who  sent  missionaries  to  Japan  in 
18697  The  American  Board  and  the 
English  Church  Missionary  Society. 

W  hat  Churchesand  Societies  have  since 
then  entered  Japan  t  In  1871,  the  Amer- 
ican Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society; 
in  1878,  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
English  Society  for  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  Canadian  Methodists  ;  in 
1874,  the  Scotch  United  Presbyterians 
and  the  Edinburg  Medical  Missionary  So- 
ciety ;  in  1876,  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, American  Evangelical  Association, 
and  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scot- 
land ;  in  1877,  the  English  Baptists ;  in 
1878,  the  American  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians, and  the  American  Reformed 
(German)  Church;  in  1880,  the  British, 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the 
American  Methodist  Protestants ;  in  18C3, 
the  English  Society  for  Promoting  Female 
Education  in  the  East ;  ■  in  1883.  the 
American  General  Christian  Missionary 
Society ;  in  1885,  the  American  Presby- 
terian Church,  South. 

When  and  by  whom  was  the  first  Jap- 
anese convert  baptised  /  In  1865  by  a 
missionary  of  the  Beformed  ( Dutch  > 
Church. 

When  and  by  whom  was  the  first  Prot- 
estant Church  organized  t  In  1873  by 
the  American  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church, 
at  Yokohama,  with  11  members. 

How  much  of  the  Bible  is  accessible  to 
the  Japanese/  1.  The  entire  Bible  in 
Chinese  characters,  with  additional 
points,  is  printed  by  the  American  Bible 
Society  and  is  understood  by  the  better 
educated  Japanese.  2.  The  New  Testa- 
ment in  a  Japanese  version,  made  for 
the  Baptists  by  Dr.  Nathan  Brown,  and 
a  second  version  prepared  at  the  expense 
of  the  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies'  of 
America.  8.  Some  parte  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament have  been  printed,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  entire  Old  Testament 
will  be  published  by  the  close  of  1886. 

What  are  the  Protestant  Statistics  of 
Japan  t  The  first  of  1885  there  were  re- 
ported 183  churches,  and  7,791  members, 
and  that  the  native  Christians  in  1884 
contributed  f  If  ,321  toward  self-support. 
The  reports  made  by  the  Societies  during 
1883  gave  a  membership  of  8,408.  The 
first    of    1886    the    Union    Church    of 
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and  the  Presbyterian  Church  (North)  of 
the  United  States,  reported  43  churches 
with  a  membership  of  4,800.  This  would 
make  the  total  number  of  Protestant 
communicants  in  Japan  to  be  over 
10,000. 

What  reports  were  made  in  1885  by  the 
English  Missionary  Societies  working  in 
Japan  T 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland  reports  4  congregations,  0  out- 
stations,  4  ordained  missionaries,  1  med- 
ical missionary,  2  native  pastors,  9  cste- 
chists,  3  native  teachers,  340  members. 
"  Mission  work  In  Japan  is  making  mar- 
vellous progress,  and  giving  promise 
that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  widely,  if 
not  universally  embraced." 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  reports 
12  male  and  11  female  missionaries,  IS 
native  helpers,  164  communicants,  6  sem- 
inaries and  schools  with  103  pupils. 

The  English  Baptists  report  2  mission- 
aries, 3  evangelists,  4  stations,  33  mem- 
bers, 23  day  scholars  and  87  Sunday 
school  scholars. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  has  4  ordained  missionaries  and 
their  wives,  one  single  female  mission- 
ary and  09  communicant*. 

The  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland 
bas  two  foreign  agentB  in  Japan.  Dur- 
ing 1880  there  were  58  colporteurs  em- 
ployed, and  they  circulated  44,570  vol- 
umes, of  which  451  were  Bibles,  5,1)48 
Testaments,  and  38,471  Portions. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
bas  bad  its  work  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  agent  of  the  National  Bible 
Society  of  Scotland.  Fourteen  colpor- 
teurs were  employed  in  1834  and  they 
circulated  0,280  volumes. 

What  report)  were  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Churches  in  1885  respecting  their 
Missions  in  Japan  T 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  re- 
ports 14  male  and  83  female  missionaries, 
101  native  helpers,  1,206  members,  352 
probationers,  833  pupils  in  day  and  high 
schools. 

Tbe  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  re- 
ports 12  male  and  13  female  missionaries, 
24  native  preachers  and  other  helpers, 
131  native  communicants,  ISO  day  schol- 
ars. 115  boarding  scholars,  and  mission 
property  valued  at  (17,228. 

The  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  re- 
ports 8  missions,  15  missionaries,  8  na- 
tive assistants,  and  485  members.  At 
Tokio  is  an  Anglo-Japanese  College. 

Tbe  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  So- 
ciety reports  1  station,  5  missionaries 
and  17  members.  "  The  principal  work 
of  the  missionaries  has  been  the  study  of 
tbe  language." 

The   Reformed   Church  (Dutch)  has  9 


woman's  union  mission  home  at  Yokohama. 


male  and  12  female  missionaries,  with 
three  stations,  Nagasaki,  Yokohama,  and 
Tokio.  Connected  with  the  stations  are 
four  organized  churches,  with  a  baptized 
membership  of  833.  There  are  11  native 
ordained  ministers. 

The  American  Board  reports  5  stations, 
55  out-stations,  19  male  and  83  female 
missionaries,  37  native  laborers.  38 
churches  with  2,856  members,  5  schools 
with  888  pupils. 

The  Presbyterian  church  (North)  has 
18  male  and  27  female  missionaries,  64 
native  helpers,  1,572  communicants,  and 
8.'8  scholars  in  boarding  and  day  schools. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
reports  2  ordained  and  6  female  mission- 
aries, and  124  members.  The  principal 
station  is  at  Osaka. 

The  Woman's  Union  Missionary  So- 
ciety has  at  Yokohama,  4  missionaries, 
2  day  schools.  70  pupils  in  the  Home 
School.    Sir,  Bible  women  are  employed, 

Tbe  American  Baptist  Missionary  Un- 
ion has  in  Yokohama,  Tokio,  Kobe,  and 
Sendai,  and  the  14  out  stations  connected 
with  them  1  male  and  10  female  mis- 
sionaries, 23  native  preachers,  10  Bible 
women,  18  other  native  helpers,  7 
churches  of  which  8  are  self-supporting, 
867  members,  8  day  schools  with  279  pu- 

The  Reformed  (German)  (Thurch  re- 
ports 2  missionaries  and  their  wives  and 
18  members. 

The  Evangelical  Association  has  in 
Japan  3  ordained  and  6  female  mission- 
aries, 4  native  preachers  and  207  mem 

■  The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  re- 
ports 1  male  and  8  female  missionaries. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  (South)  sent 


last    year   2   ordained   ; 
Japan. 

The  American  Bible  Society  baa  in 
Japan  one  General  Agent,  and  during 
1864  120  persons  were  employed  as  col- 
porteurs. In  that  year  87,940  volumes  of 
the  Scriptures  were  circulated, 


Methodist  Episcopal.— The  establish- 
ment of  the  Japanese  Mission  of  tbe 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  author- 
ised by  the  General  Missionary  Com- 
mittee in  November,  18iS.  In  1878  the 
mission  had  five  ordained  missionaries 
and  their  wires,  the  following  being  the 
appointments :  Yokohama,  R.  S.  Maclay, 
I.  H.  Correll;  Yetto,  J.  Soper;  Hakodati, 
M.  C.  Harris ;  Nagasaki,  J.  C.  Davison. 
R.  8,  Maclay  was  made  Superintendent. 

The  Mission  thus  commenced  has  rap- 
idly developed  so  that  there  are  now  14 
male  and  88  female  missionaries,  over 
100  native  helpers,  1,290  communicants, 
one  theological  school  with  8  pupils,  8 
high  schools  with  882  pupils,  12  day 
schools  with  492  scholars;  27  Sunday 
schools  with  1,469  scholars,  13  churches 
and  chapels  valued  at  #6,438.  also  47  halls 
and  parsonages.  The  value  of  orphan- 
ages and  schools  are  estimated  at  $13.- 
800. 

During  1885  there  were  baptized  toS 
adults  and  118  children.  The  contribu- 
tions cf  the  native  churches  amounted  to 
$1,828.18. 

The  educational  work  of  tbe  mission 
has  been  prosecuted  with  tbe  moat  satis- 
factory results.  A  handsome  brick  edi- 
fice, the  gift  of  Mrs.  Philander  Smith,  has 
been  completed  for  the  Biblical  Institute, 
and  a  College  Building  will  probably  be 
erected  the  present  year. 
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ROBERT  SAMUEL  MACLAY,  MISSIONARY  IN  JAPAN. 


It  will  be  impossible,  within  the  prescribed  limits  of 
the  following  sketch,  to  present  more  than  a  meagre  out- 
line of  the  unfinished  life  of  one  still  filling  his  place  in 
the  effective  ranks,  who  has  been  connected,  during  an 
unbroken  period  of  nearly  thirty-nine  years,  with  the 
foreign  missionary  service  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  ;  and  who  has  been  identified  with  this  service 
in  three  kingdoms — China,  Japan,  and  Korea.     We  can 
only  supply  some  important  dates,  and  glance  at  the 
more   prominent  events 
and  results  of  a  career 
devoted  with  exception- 
al persistency  and  single- 
ness of  purpose  to   the 
Redeemer's      cause    in 
heathen  lands. 

The  records  of  his 
family,  which  cover  a 
period  of  almost  two 
hundred  years,  show  that 
the  subject  of  this  sketch 
sprang  from  a  sturdy 
Scotch  .Irish  ancestry. 
His  parents  were  of 
Presbyterian  descent, 
but  during  the  early 
years  of  their  wedded 
life  they  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church- 
Robert  Samuel  Maclay, 
the  youngest  but  one  of 
a  family  of  four  sons  and 
five  daughters,  was  born 
February  7th,  1824,  in 
the  village  of  Concord, 
Franklin  Co.,  Penna. 
His  early  youth  was 
spent    with    his    pious 

parents  in  his  native  village,  where  he  attended  the  public 
school.  .In  the  summer  of  1840  he  was  converted,  and 
shortly  afterward  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  entered  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Penna.,  September, 
1840,  where  he  received  fresh  inspiration  from  his  teachers, 
Rev.  Levi  Scott,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Bowman,  A.M. 
Completing  two  years  course  of  study  in  one,  he  entered 
the  Freshman  class  of  the  college  September,  1841,  and  ' 
in  due  course  graduated  with  honor  July  10th,  1845.  ^ e 
still  delights  to  name  with  affectionate  regard  his  instruc- 
tors Durbin,  Emory,  Caldwell,  M'Clintock,  Allen  and 
Crooks.  In  1864  his  Alma  Mater  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  D.D. 
Immediately  after  graduating,  he  was  appointed  to  the 


Mifflin  Circuit,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  labored  suc- 
cessfully for  eight  months.     At  the  annual  session   of 
the   Conference,    held    in  Baltimore,   he  was  received 
on  trial  and  appointed  to  Gettysburg.     This  was  a  year 
of  marked  success  to  the  young  preacher.     More  than 
one  hundred  united  with  the  church.     While  laboring 
zealously  in  this  fruitful  field,  he  called,  June  21st,  1847, 
on  Rev.  Robert  Emory,  D.D.,  then  president  of  Dickin- 
son College,  who  asked  him  to  spend  the  night  with  him, 
as  he  had  an  important 
matter  for  his  considera- 
tion, saying  that  he  had 
just  sent   him   a   letter 
urging  him   to  consent 
to  his  offering  his  name 
as  a  missionary  to  China. 
He  continued  his  la- 
bors on  the  Gettysburg 
Circuit    till    September 
10th,  1847,  when  he  re- 
ceived   from     Bishop 
Hamline     his    appoint- 
ment as  missionary  to 
China.     On  the  13th  of 
the  following  month,  in 
company  with  Rev.  Hen- 
ry Hickok  and  wife,  he 
sailed  from  New  York  in 
the  ship  "Paul  Jones,"' 
and    reached   Hong 
Kong     February     5th, 
1848.     They  left  Hong 
Kong  February  23d,  and 
arrived  at  Foochow  April 
14th,  where   they   were 
cordially  welcomed    by 
Rev.  M.  C.  White  and 
Rev.  J.  D.  Collins,  the 
pioneer   missionaries  of 
our  church  to  China.     As  yet  a  suitable  locality  for  a 
mission  compound  had  not  been  secured.     On  Septem- 
ber 27th,  1848,  an  eligible  site  was  obtained  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Min  River,  in  the  southern  suburbs  of  Foo- 
chow.   Soon  was  begun  the  erection  of  the  first  house 
built  by  foreigners  in  Foochow. 

Mr.  Hickok's  failing  health  compelled  him  to  return  to 
the  United  States  early  in  1849,  and  January  19th,  Mr. 
Maclay  alone  took  possession  of  the  new  house. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Chinese  language  was  the  first  task 
of  the  young  missionary,  and  to  it  he  devoted  himself 
with  vigor  and  success.  Coming  directly  from  the  in- 
spiring scenes  of  the  religious  revival  which  attended  his 
labors  in  the  home  land,  and  regarding  preaching  as  the 
divinely  appointed  agency  for  the  diffusion  of  Christi- 
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anity  throughout  the  world,  Mr.  Maclay  from  the  outset 
of  his  missionary  career,  devoted  himself  to  this  depart- 
ment of  the  work  with  a  zeal  that  suffered  no  abate- 
ment till,  in  the  more  advanced  years  of  his  life,  he  was 
warned  that  a  modification  of  his  practice  was  essential 
to  his  continuance  in  the  foreign  missionary  work. 

Preaching,  as  his  diary  shows,  on  nearly  every  page, 
was  his  delight,  and  to  it  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  and  strength  for  years.  The  parts  of  the  great 
Empire  in  which  he  mostly  labored  were  Foochow  city, 
and  in  the  M in,  Ankwan,* Futsing,  Kutsin,  Yuenfu  and 
Yuki  districts,  and  in  Hinghua  prefecture,  where  it  was 
his  privilege  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  message  to  many 
hearers. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  educational  facilities  among 
a  people  like  the  Chinese,  Mr.  Maclay  in  November,  1849, 
united  with  the  other  members  of  the  mission  in  a  letter 
on  the  subject  to  the  Missionary  Board — an  appeal  which 
received  a  favorable  response.  A  letter  written  by  him  in 
July  of  the  same  year  recommending  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  church  edifice  in  Foochow,  resulted  in  the  rais- 
ing of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose,  half  of  which 
was  given  by  the  Methodist  churches  of  Baltimore  city, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  churches  of  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, and  Williamsburg.  The  fund  was  sufficient  to  erect 
two  substantial  brick  buildings  with  granite  foundations, 
both  of  which  stand  to-day,  unharmed  by  fire  or  flood, 
silent  but  eloquent  witnesses  of  the  power  of  Christi- 
anity. 

July  10th,  1850,  Mr.  Maclay  was  married  to  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Caroline  Sperry,  who,  during  twenty-nine  years  of 
missionary  life,  was  ever  the  loving  wife,  the  devoted 
mother,  the  faithful  missionary. 

In  1852  he  was  appointed  superintendent  and  treasu- 
rer of  the  China  Mission,  which  offices  he  filled  till  No- 
vember 15th,  187a,  when  he  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent and  treasurer  of  the  Japan  Mission,  which  was  then 
founded. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  millions  speaking  the  Foo- 
chow dialect,  a  committee  of  Protestant  Missionaries 
was  formed  in  1852  to  translate  the  New  Testament  into 
that  dialect.  Mr.  Maclay  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  prepared  the 
first  draft  translation  of  Romans,  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Philippians,  Colossians,  II  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon, 
Hebrews,  and  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  John.  In  the 
final  revision  Matthew,  Romans,  Galatians,  I  and  II 
Timothy,  Titus,  and  Hebrews  were  assigned  to  him. 

The  American  Bible  Society  in  1854  appointed  him  a 
member  of  its  committee  to  prepare  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  general  language  of  China.  The  other 
members  of  the  committee  were  Bishop  Boone,  Rev.  Drs. 
Bridgman,  Jenkins  and  Cutbertson.  Owing  to  the  pres- 
sure of  his  work  in  Foochow,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  join  the  committee  which  met  at  Shanghai,  and  ex- 
cepting through  correspondence  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  committee's  labors,  he  was  unable  to  co-operate  with 
it  in  this  great  work. 


In  addition  to  his  other  labors,  Mr.  Maclay  published 
in  China  some  tracts ;  translated  and  published  a  hymn 
and  tune  book,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Catechism,  and 
in  connection  with  others  the  Discipline  of  our  Church- 
He  published  in  1861,  in  English,  a  volume  entitled 
"  Life  among  the  Chinese."  Soon  after  taking  up  the 
study  of  Chinese,  he  began  to  collect  material  and  to  ar- 
range a  plan  for  a  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language  in 
the  Foochow  dialect.  Subsequently  he  united  with  the 
Rev.  C.  C.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  of  the  American  Board  Mis- 
sion' in  Foochow,  who  was  preparing  a  similar  work  on 
a  different  plan.  The  dictionary,  a  royal  octavo  volume, 
containing  1107  pages  was  completed  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Maclay's  plan.  It  is,  however,  due  to  Dr. 
Baldwin,  to  state  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  work  on 
the  dictionary  was  done  by  him. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  pass  over  many  features 
of  Mr.  Maclay's  life  in  China;  such  as  his  connection 
with  the  organization  of  the  work  of  the  Foochow  Mis- 
sion, the  commencement  of  the  Centraf  China  Mission 
in  the  valley  of  Yangtsz,  and  of  the  North  China  Mis- 
sion with  its  chief  station  at  Peking,  his  accompanying 
Bishop  Kingsley  during  his  Episcopal  visitation  to  our 
Missions  in  China,  and  personal  incidents  connected 
with  his  labors  among  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  Maclay's  transfer  from  the  China  to  the  Japan 
Mission  was  not  of  his  own  seeking  or  choice.  In  con- 
senting to  the  change,  he  simply  yielded  to  the  pressing- 
representations  of  those  in  charge  of  the  missionary  in- 
terests of  our  church,  in  whose  judgment  he  was  willing 
to  concur.  Having  finally  assented  to  the  change,  he 
entered  upon  his  duties  with  faith  and  courage.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  sever  his  connection  with  a  field  of 
labor  to  which  he  had  given  more  than  twenty-five  years 
of  his  life,  and  the  language  of  whose  people  had  be- 
come to  him  as  his  mother  tongue,  without  a  struggle  ; 
but  the  call  of  duty  seemed  imperative.  The  change  to 
a  more  bracing  climate  was  exhilarating,  the  duties  of  his 
new  position  were  congenial  and  inspiring,  and  he  took 
up  the  new  lines  of  work  assigned  him  with  hopeful  de- 
pendence on  divine  guidance, 

Landing  in  Yokohama,  June  nth,  1873,  after  a  pleas- 
ant passage  from  San  Francisco,  he  and  his  family  found 
a  pleasant  home  in  that  portion  of  the  foreign  settlement 
known  as  the  Bluff.  At  once,  he  began  the  organization 
of  the  new  mission  and  the  study  of  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage. September  roth,  of  the  same  year,  Dr.  Maclay 
visited  Nagasaki,  where  he  assisted  Rev.  J.  C.  Davidson 
xi  purchasing  a  valuable  property  for  our  mission.  The 
following  April  Dr.  Maclay  visited  the  mission  station  at 
Hokodate,  from  which  city  accompanied  by  Rev.  M.  C. 
Harris,  he  proceeded  through  the  Tsugara  Strait  down 
the  west  coast  of  Japan  to  Niigata  and  the  island  of 
Sado  ;  the  object  of  the  trip  being  to  ascertain  the  open- 
ings for  mission  work.  During  the  next  month  he  and 
Rev.  I.  H.  Carroll  visited  Kobe,  Osaka  and  Kioto,  gather- 
ing information  in  the  interest  of  our  missionary  society. 

Before  Dr.  Maclay's  arrival  in  Japan,  a  considerable 
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amount  of  work  had  been  done  by  Drs.  J.  C.  Hepburn, 
S.  R.  Brown  and  others,  in  preparing  tentative  translations 
of  portions  of  the  New  Testament.  In  order  to  further 
the  work  of  translating  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Japanese  language,  a  convention  of  Protestant  Mission- 
aries in  Japan  met  in  Yokohama  September  aoth,  1872. 
This  convention  recommended  that  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  one  member  from  each  mission  desiring  to  co- 
operate in  this  work,  be  appointed  for  this  purpose.  In 
accordance  with  this  action  Drs.  L  C.  Hepburn,  S.  R. 
Brown  and  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene  were  appointed  to  do  this 
work.  Shortly  after  Dr.  Maclay's  arrival  in  Japan,  at 
the  request  of  the  translation  committee,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  his  mission  to  co-operate  with  the  committee 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  great  work.  The  committee 
met  in  Yokohama  April,  1874,  organized, and  commenced 
its  labors.  The  revised  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  completed  December  id,  1879.  A  second  con- 
vention of  the  Protestant  Missionaries  in  Japan  was 
convened  in  Tokio,  May,  1878,  to  devise  measures  for  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Japanese,  and 
Dr.  Maclay  was  chosen  to  preside  over  its  deliberations. 

March  5th,  1879,  Dr.  Maclay  went  to  Nagasaki,  and 
in  company  with  Rev.  J.  C.  Davison  visited  Kogoshima, 
the  capital  of  the  Satsuma  province,  where  Mr.  Davison 
organized  a  church.  In  returning  they  passed  through 
the  entire  island  from  south  to  north,  preaching  in  most 
of  the  principal  cities. 

July  28th,  1879,  Dr.  Maclay  suffered  an  irreparable 
loss  in  the  death  of  his  beloved  and  faithful  wife,  who 
was  struck  down  by  apoplexy  while  presiding  at  the  or- 
gan and  leading  the  singing  of  the  congregation  in  the 
Japanese  church.  She  was  interred  in  the  Foreign  ceme- 
tery at  Yokohama,  where  she  awaits  the  resurrection  of 
the  just. 

While  attending  to  the  duties  above  mentioned  Dr. 
Maclay  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  Japanese  and  baptizing  converts,  and  organ- 
ized societies  in  Yokohama,  Nishiwo,  and  Nagoya. 

May  7th,  1880,  Dr.  Maclay,  at  his  request  was  relieved 
from  his  duties  as  treasurer  of  the  Japan  Mission  and 
Rev.  Julius  Soper  was  appointed  to  the  office, 

Yielding  to  medical  advice,  Dr.  Maclay  sailed  for 
China,  November  nth,  1880,  visiting  Shanghai,  Kiuki- 
aug,  and  Foochow,  the  scene  of  his  early  missionary  ex- 
periences. 

While  in  China  he  received  notice  of  his  appointment 
as  delegate  to  represent  the  Japan  Mission  in  the  Ecu- 
menical Methodist  Conference,  to  be  held  in  London, 
September,  1881.  Needing  rest  and  change,  he  accepted 
the  appointment,  and  on  April  ad,  he  sailed  from  Yoko- 
hama for  San  Francisco,  reaching  New  York  in  time  to 
join  the  large  party  of  delegates  who  sailed  for  Liver- 
pool, in  the  "City  of  Berlin."  He  was  one  of  the  in- 
vited speakers  of  the  Conference 

After  the  Conference,  he  paid  a  brief  visit  to  his  friends 
in  Scotland  and  then  returned  to  New  York,  where  he 
spent  the  winter  with  his  son,  who  lived  in  Brooklyn, 


within  easy  walking  distance  of  Prospect  Park.  Com- 
plete rest  and  almost  daily  exercise  in  the  Park  greatly 
aided  his  recuperation,  and,  in  the  following  May,  he  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Japan. 

On  June  6th,  1882,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sara  A. 
Barr,  of  that  city,  and  sailed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  for  Yokohama,  where  they  arrived  June  25th,  and 
took  possession  of  the  house  from  which  Dr.  Maclay  had 
gone  forth  a  little  more  than  a  year  before.  The  follow- 
ing spring  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maclay  attended  the  General 
Conference  of  Protestant  Missionaries  at  Osaka.  Dr. 
Maclay  was  one  of  the  three  chairmen  selected  to  preside, 
and  also  one  of  the  speakers.  Before  returning  to  Yoko- 
hama, they  visited  the  mission  station  at  Nagasaki. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Japan  Mission  held  in 
Tokio,  July,  1883,  Dr.  Maclay  was  appointed  by  Bishop 
Merrill,  president  of  Ei  Wa  Gakko,  at  Aoyama,  Tokio, 
to  which  place  he  removed  and  entered  upon  his  duties. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Missionary 
Society,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maclay  sailed  June  8th,  from 
Yokohama  for  Korea,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  opening 
of  a  mission  in  the  Hermit  kingdom.  They  reached 
Seoul,  the  capital  of  Korea,  safely,  spent  a  fortnight 
there,  were  successful  in  attaining  the  object  of  their 
visit,  and  on  their  return  spent  a  week  at  Chemulpo. 

August  28th,  1885,  Bishop  Wiley  organized  the  Japan 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  as 
this  action  abolished  the  office  of  superintendent  in  the 
Mission,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Japan  Annual 
Conference  do  hereby  express  to  Dr.  Maclay  our  deep 
sense  of  the  marked  ability  of  his  entire  administration, 
characterized  as  it  has  been  by  judicial  fairness,  wise 
caution  and  a  single  desire  to  glorify  God,  and  that  we 
attribute  the  splendid  growth  of  the  Mission  during  this 
time  very  largely  to  his  faithful  and  vigorous  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  office." 

After  the  organization  of  the  Conference,  the  members 
of  the  Mission  elected  Dr.  Maclay  chairman  of  the  Mis- 
sion for  the  ensuing  year.  At  the  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence in  1885,  he  was  in  the  absence  of  the  Bishop,  elec- 
ted president  of  the  Conference  and  re-elected  chairman 
of  the   Mission. 

His  health  has  steadily  improved  since  his  return  to 
Japan.  He  is  now  the  presiding  elder  of  the  west  Tokio 
district,  gives  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
supervision  of  the  schools  at  Aoyama,  teaches  five  hours 
a  week  in  the  Theological  Department,  preaches  fre- 
quently in  Japanese,  and  looks  forward  to  years  of  vigor- 
ous work  in  the  evangelization  of  Japan. 


The  Tokio  Ei  Wa  Gakko  is  the  name  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal College  comprising  theological  and  Anglo- Japanese  de- 
partments. 168  students  entered  the  Anglo -Japanese  depart- 
ment during  1880.  and  the  average  attendance  was  140.  All 
are  self- supporting  except  9  or  3  who  are  preparing  to  enter 
the  Theological  School. 


COLLEGE  AT  FOOCHOW. 
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On  the  21st  of  January  the  college  closed  for  the 
Chinese  New  Year  holidays.  These  are  the  great  holi- 
days of  the  year  to  the  school  boys  of  China.  Except 
on  a  few  feast  days  the  native  schools  are  open  all  the 
rest  of  the  year.  They  have  no  long  summer  vacation, 
such  as  we  have,  neither  have  they  any  Sunday.  All 
days  are  alike  to  them  ;  Sunday  has  no  sacredness  and 
the  summer's  heat  no  terrors.  All  the  more  eagerly 
therefore  do  Chinese  school  boys  look  for  the  New  Year 
holidays.  In  this  school  there  is  of  necessity  a  long 
vacation  of  two  months  or  more  in  the  summer,  as  the 
foreign  teachers  could  not  possibly  continue  their  work. 
The  Chinese  teachers,  however,  must  be  on  hand  if  re- 
quired to  teach  any  scholars  who  wish  to  continue  their 
studies. 

This  long  holiday  time  does  in  no  wise  lessen  the  joy 
of  our  students  when  New  Year  comes,  they  must  have 
their  holidays  then  with  the  rest. 

The  closing  exercises  were  extremely  simple,  no  long 
commencement  orations,  no  fine  singing,  and  no  im- 
mense assemblage  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  applaud 
their  favorites.  We  trust  these  will  come  in  time  when 
the  school  becomes  popular,  and  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  China  take  an  interest  in  it. 

There  were  public  examinations,  the  reading  of  es. 
says,  and  some  interesting  gymnastic  exercises.  The 
trustees  of  the  college,  and  others  who  were  present, 
declared  themselves  pleased  with  what  they  heard  and 
saw,  and  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  progress  the 
pupils  had  made.  This  was  all  the  more  gratifying  to 
the  teachers  as  their  work  had  been  done  under  great 
difficulties. 

As  a  short  statement  of  the  work  done  may  be  inter- 
esting, I  give  a  list  of  the  studies  of  each  class.  The 
boys  were  arranged  in  four  classes.  The  fourth  had 
reading,  writing,  dictation  and  elementary  arithmetic ; 
the  third,  reading,  grammar,  arithmetic  and  geography  ; 
the  second,  reading  and  grammar,  arithmetic,  algebra 
through  simple  equations,  and  geography  with  map- 
drawing  ;  and  the  first  finished  Loomis'  Treatise  on  Al- 
gebra, studied  four  books  of  Loomis'  Geometry,  and 
parts  of  Swinton's  Universal  History  and  read  selections 
from  Addison. 

Five  days  every  week  were  given  to  this  work.  Sat- 
urday morning  was  spent  in  writing  compositions,  read- 
ing before  the  school  and  practicing  simple  gymnastic 
exercises.  A  little  time  each  day  was  given  to  system- 
atic physical  exercises.  In  addition,  all  the  students 
studied  the  Chinese  classics,  to  teach  which  two  com- 
petent native  scholars  were  employed. 

Next  school  year,  which  begins  on  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  first  class  will  take  up  plain  trigonometry,  and 


Dr.  Rennie,  one  of  the  foreign  physicians,  hii  kind 
offered  to  spend  two  or  three  hours  a  week  in  teaching 
physiology.  I  hope  after  the  summer  vacation  to  begin 
elementary  physics  or  chemistry  with  this  class.  It  de- 
pends somewhat  on  whether  some  generous  friend  of 
education  will  give  us  the  necessary  apparatus. 

Our  numbers  were  not  up  to  those  of  some  previous 
years.  We  have  much  to  contend  with  ;  ignorance  and 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the  influence  of 
the  "almighty  dollar."  America  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  being  the  favorite  land  of  this  bad  but  mighty 
divinity,  but  one  must  come  to  China  if  he  would  see 
people  fall  on  all  fours  and  worship  him.  Not  many  of 
the  people  indeed  are  the  recipients  of  his  favor,  and  it 
is  perhaps  on  this  very  account  that  they  worship  him 
so  earnestly.  In  education,  as  in  everything  else,  it  is 
difficult  to  interest  the  average  Chinaman,  unless  you 
can  show  him  that  in  a  year  or  two  his  exertions  will 
begin  to  enrich  him. 

The  Chinaman  is  not  a  man  of  high  or  distant  ideals. 
He  lives  in  the  present,  pursues  what  experience  has 
shown  him  to  be  profitable,  and  can  with  difficulty  be 
persuaded  that  Western  knowledge  is  worth  the  trouble 
of  acquiring  it.  He  must  see  that  it  pays  before  he  will 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  That  it  does  pay  we  hope 
the  course  of  events  will  soon  show  him. 

The  government  school,  situated  about  ten  miles 
from  here,  is  crowded  with  students,  but  it  holds  out 
attractions  to  which  we  can  make  no  pretension.  The 
students  there  are  well  paid,  and  if  they  distinguish 
themselves  as  scholars  and  go  through  the  course,  they 
are  sure  of  lucrative  positions  in  the  service  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Of  course  we  do  not  claim,  we  do  not  even 
pretend  to  compete  with  such  a  school.  We  have  a 
higher  aim,  however ;  we  propose  giving  a  much  better 
education,  and  if  we  have  the  means  we  can  do  it. 

If  it  should  occur  to  any  that  the  Anglo-Chinese  Col- 
lege and  its  work  are  foreign  to  the  purposes  for  which 
missionaries  are  sent  here,  and  that  we  are  doing  noth- 
ing directly  to  Christianize  the  people,  I  would  say  that 
we  are  educating,  and  educating  is  part  of  the  work  of 
the  church  in  our  day.  We  are  not  living  in  the  times 
of  the  apostles ;  we  have  more  to  give  than  they  had, 
and  for  that  very  reason  we  must  give  it. 

Many  of  our  students  are  regular  attendants  at  the 
Sunday-school,  and  the  two  most  interesting  and  most 
interested  classes  there  are  composed  of  the  students  of 
the  first  and  second  classes  in  the  college.  They  are 
fortunate  in  having  as  their  teachers,  Sunday  after  San- 
day,  Miss  Jewell  and  Miss  Fisher,  the  two  young  ladies 
in  charge  of  the  Girls'  Boarding  School  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society. 


LIGHT  IN  DARKNESS. 


Some  of  the  older  students  are  earnest,  practical 
Christians.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  called  some  of  them  to- 
gether, and  we  organized  a  Branch  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  The  little  society  now  numbers 
twelve  members,  of  whom,  nine  are  students  in  the  col- 
lege, the  other  three  being  foreigners,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Worley  of  thismission,  Dr.  H.  T.  Whitney  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  and  myself.  Mr.  Worley  is  the  General  Sec- 
retary. This  is  the  first  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation ever  organized  in  China,  and  we  hope  that  the 
International  Committee,  when  we  communicate  with 
them,  will  recognize  us.  Already  some  of  the  members 
have  done  good  work.  When  revival  services  were  held 
in  the  church  some  weeks  ago  they  went  out  on  the 
streets  and  brought  to  the  church  many  a  man  who 
probably  had  never  heard  the  Gospel  preached  before. 

Thus  our  college  is  a  Christian  school.  We  are  not  a 
propaganda  and  do  nothing  to  force  the  students  to 
become  Christians.  They  are  entirely  free  to  accept  or 
reject.  We  are  Christians  nevertheless,  and  the  educa- 
tion we  give  had  better  be  given  in  Christian  schools 
than  in  those  in  which  Christianity  is  rejected.  It  will 
be  given,  and  the  only  question  is,  where  and  by  whom  ? 

Our  work  would  be  better  and  more  thoroughly  done 
if  we  had  better  means  of  doing  it.  The  term  closed 
with  not  a  dollar  in  the  treasury,  and  the  Trustees  were 
compelled  to  borrow  tBoo  to  carry  on  the  work  for  an- 


other year.  We  need  more  for  other  purposes.  Our 
most  pressing  wants  are  a  suitable  dormitory,  and  suit- 
able apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  science.  If  we  had 
(3,500  we  could  erect  a  large  Chinese  building  on  the 
college  grounds  and  purchase  such  apparatus  as  we  are 
most  in  need  of. 

I  would  that  I  could  lay  this  matter  properly  before 
some  of  the  many  members  of  our  church  to  whom  God 
has  given  means  abundant  to  aid  in  carrying  on  this 
work.  I  am  convinced  they  could  find  no  object  more 
worthy  of  their  giving.  There  are  some  young  men 
here  of  such  high  character  and  promise  that  many  who 
now  take  but  little  interest  in  our  work,  would,  if  they 
but  knew  them,  give  unstintedly  to  assist  in  educating 
them.  The  College  is  here  and  it  has  accomplished 
something.  The  great  object  now  should  be  to  keep  it 
open  till  by  its  work  the  people  are  persuaded  of  its  use- 
fulness. But  give  us  the  means  of  working,  and,  to 
borrow  the  pregnant  words  which  I  once  heard  Bishop 
Fowler  use  in  addressing  the  theological  students  at 
Drew,  we  shall  be  able  to  "bring  things  to  pass." 

Since  writing  the  above  the  new  school  term  has  be- 
gun, and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add  that  so  many 
new  students  have  entered  that  our  roll  is  much  larger 
than  it  was  last  year. 

Fooekow,  China,  Feb.  26,  1886. 


Che  £igbt  &lnnetf)  in  ©aritness. 


(A  Blackboard  Exercise  prepared  by  Jas.  L.  Ewin,  of  Washington  City,  from  liatn  In  Gospel  Id  all  Land*.) 


From  recent  articles  in  the  Gospel  in  all  Lands 
it  appears  that  at  the  present  time  there*  are  between  1400 
millions  and  1500  millions  of  persons  on  this  earth — say 
1400  millions ;  of  this  number  only  about  125  to  150 — 
say  115  millions  are  Protestant  Christians  ;  and,  of  these 
Protestants  in  name,  only  about  25  millions  are  commu- 
nicants in  the  different  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
or  Evangelical  churches  as  we  would  say.  These  profess 
to  love  and  to  serve  Jesus,  and  to  believe  that  they  possess 
the  Word  of  God  in  its  purity,  and  that  Jesus  has  com- 
manded them  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  teach  all 
nations. 

After  making  the  above  suggestions  the  Gospel  in  all 
Lands  asks :  But  what  are  these  25  millions,  to  the 
millions  unsaved  ?  Let  us  try  to  see.  25  goes  into  1400 
56  times-  Now  I  will  draw  56  squares,  each  of  which 
will  represent  25  millions,  and  the  whole  will  represent 
Ihe  1400  millions. 


There  they  are:  8  rows  of  7  each  making  the  56  squares. 
Now  Protestant  Communicants  in  all  the  world  are  rep- 
resented by  only  one  of  these  squares,  and   the  1375 


LIGHT  IN  DARKNESS. 


millions  or  more,  represented  by  the  other  squares  are  to 
us  unsaved.  Just  think  of  it !  How  much  darkness  is  yet 
to  be  dispelled. 

I  will  read  you  the  figures  given  as  to  these  dark 
millions,  from  the  Gospel  in  all  Lands,  for  January, 
'  86 :  ( pages  19  and  20.) 

There  are  100  millions  of  souls  in  Protestant  lands 
who  must  be  converted  or  they  will  be  lost. 

There  are  190  millions  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  95 
million  members  of  the  Oriental  Churches  embraced  in 
the  Greek,  Armenian,  Coptic,  Abyssinian,  and  Nestorian 
communions,  that  have  a  Christ  without  a  vital  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  whom  we  are  called  upon  to  give  the 
Gospel. 

There  are  8  millions  of  Jews  and  175  millions  of  Mo- 
hammedans, worshipers  of  one  God,  but  without  a 
Christ,  the  only  way  of  salvation. 

There  850  millions  of  heathen  or  pagans  who  are 
without  both  God  and  Christ,  degraded  and  miser- 
able in  life,  and  dying  at  the  rate  of  sixty-six  thousand 
a  day. 

If  the  world  is  our  parish,  the  field  is  immense,  and 
the  need  is  heart-rending.  The  millions  are  hungry  and 
starving  for  the  bread  of  life,  and  we  have  that  bread. 
They  die,  but  their  soul-blood  shall  be  required  of  the 
faithless  ones. 

What  are  you  doing  towards  bringing  this  world  to 
Christ  ? 

Truly,  as  the  Gospel  song  says, 
"  There  is  work  for  me,  there  is  work  for  you ; 
Something  for  each  of  us  now  to  do." 

And  we  might  sing  it  Plenty  for  each  of  us  now  to  do. 

But  it  will  not  help  us  to  be  overwhelmed  with  a  sense 
of  loneliness  or  insignificance.  And  we  have  great  reason 
not  to  feel  lonely  or  insignificant  or  unsuccessful  in  this 
vast  work. 

Less  than  2,000  years  ago  there  was  no  Christianity  in 
the  whole  wide  world  with  all  its  millions.  Now  we  are 
told  there  are  about  35  millions  in  the  membership  of 
Evangelical  or  "  Protestant "  churches,  besides  100  mil- 
lions who  more  or  less  closely  adhere  to  our  faith.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  190  millions  of  members  or  ad- 
herents of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  95  millions 
more  under  the  banners  of  the  Greek  and  other  "Ori- 
ental" churches. 

Now,  which  is  the  square  in  our  diagram  belonging  to 
the  25  millions  of  Protestant  Christians  ?  Certainly  it  is 
not  isolated  in  some  corner  !  Christ  said  to  his  first  fol- 
lowers :  "Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  A  city  that  is 
set  on  an  hill  cannot  be  hid  ;  neither  do  men  light  a  can- 
dle and  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick,  and 
it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are  in  the  house.  Let  your 
light  .  .  .  shine."  And  the  only  "new  command- 
ment" given  by  Christ  is  "That  ye  love  one  another  as  I 
have  loved  you."  This  gives  these  25  millions  a  right 
to  represent  the  heart,  as  it  were,  of  this  mass;  so  we  give 
them  this  square  (X)  which  I  now  make  white: 


Now,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  100  millions  who  are 
adherents  of  the  Evangelical  churches  rather  than  of 
others.  They  include  all  those  members  of  our  Sunday 
Schools  and  congregations  who  are  not  members  of  the 
church,  and  a  great  many  of  them  contribute  liberally  of 
money  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  Let  us  give  them  these 
four  squares  around  the  one  already  occupied ; 


X     X 

X 


Then  there  are  the  190  millions  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  95  millions  members  or  adherents  of  Greek  and 
other  "  Oriental "  churches.  These  all  call  Christ  "Lord," 
and  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  tbey  are  not  Christians,  while 
it  is  our  duty  to  let  our  light  shine  among  them.  To 
their  own  Master  they  stand  or  fall ;  and  doubtless  there 
are  now,  as  there  have  always  been,  many  pure  and  de- 
vout as  well  as  aggressive  Christians  in  these  churches. 
190  millions  and  95  millions  make  185  millions,  and  25 
goes  into  285  eleven  times;  so  we  give  these  Roman  ana 
Oriental  Christians  it  of  the  remaining  squares: 

X 

X 

X       X       XXX 
X 
X 

X  ' 
XXX 
X    \       Digged  by  GOOgk 
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Plenty  of  darkness  remains  but  the  Cross  is  in  the 
*orld,  everywhere  felt,  and  rapidly  filling  the  whole 
earth.  "  The  Light  shineth  in  darkness; "  but,  don't  for- 
get, "The  Light  Shineth." 

(Here  add  rays  from  the  square  representing  the  25 
millions  of  Evangelical  Christians.) 


Gnrhwal  Revisited.     Slow  Bate  of  Progress. 

BY  REV.  JOSEPH  H.  GILL. 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  thankfulness  that  work  is  be- 
gun here— thai  the  foundations  have  been  laid— that  the 
first  fruits  have  been  reaped.  Still  it  is  true  that  so  far 
only  low  caste  people— outcast  people— people  who  form 
no  part  of  the  real  strength  of  Hinduism  in  these  parts 
have  been  converted.  From  a  Christian  stand-point 
every  soul  of  them  is  as  valuable  as  any  other  man's  soul 
be  he  of  whatever  caste  he  may.  The  missionaries 
thought  so  and  baptized  them,  but  from  a  business  and 
strategic  stand-point  we  have  been  but  taking  a  few  from 
the  trenches.  The  main  part  has  not  been  reached,  nor 
a  single  breach  of  any  consequence  made.  Nor  can  it 
erer  be  taken  by  storm.  It  is  stow  siege  work,  and  for 
this  we  have  not  always  been  prepared.  This  fact  holds 
true  all  over  India. 

The  mass  of  real  Hindu  people  with  their  idolatrous 
worship,  their  revered  and  ancient  literature, — their 
fixed  feasts — their  temples  endowed  by  the  wealthy  wor- 
shipers with  land  enough  to  perpetuate  idolatrous  worship 
forever — their  sacred  pilgrimages,  scenes  of  the  deeds  of 
the  gods  they  still  worship,  their  customs  in  regard  to 
initiating  their  children  into  the  Hindu  religion  invari- 
ably observed,  the  wearing  of  the  sacred  thread,  the 
knotting  of  the  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head,  the  extra- 
ordinary reverence  for  the  Brahmin,  their  false  ideas  of 
charity  and  its  aim,  their  false  ideas  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  their  mistake  in  holding  that  morality  is  not 
necesiirily  inseparable  from  religion — these  are  great 
obstacles. 


The  great  body  of  the  Hindu  people  have  successfully 
resisted  all  missionary  appeals.  They  stand  to  day  prac- 
tically an  unbroken  phalanx.  Is  this  a  strange  statement  ? 
It  is  a  true  statement.  The  church  needs  to  take  in  the 
situation.  Has  nothing  been  done  towards  gaining  this 
people  ?  Nothing  towards  shaking  them  in  the  faith  of 
their  fathers?  Nothing  towards  their  conversion  to 
Christianity  ?  I  answer  yes,  a  great  deal  has  been  done. 
But  why  shall  we  stop  to  recount  the  past  and  rejoice  in 
its  few  trophies  when  somuch  is  undone?  Why  speak  of 
the  skirmishing  when  the  battle  is  still  to  be  fought I 

Why  speak  of  the  capture  of  a  picket  ?  the  solid  mass 
of  an  army  millions  strong  still  laugh  at  us  in  their  safety. 
Why  report  the  capture  of  an  outer  breastwork  ?  the  mas- 
sive fort  frowns  on  us  from  above  our  heads  bristling 
with  a  thousand  cannon.     No  breach  has  yet  been  made. 

Dr.  Duff  was  the  apostle  of  the  English  language  here. 
The  English  language  was  begun.  From  Cape  Cormo- 
rin  to  the  Himalayas  it  is  spoken  by  the  graduates  of  our 
schools.  It  is  a  mighty  power ;  for  it  is  the  language  of 
the  disciples  of  progress  in  truth.  Let  us  keep  teaching 
the  English  language.  It  pushes  out  much  of  the  old 
and  false  literature.  But  practically  considered,  the  out- 
come so  far  has  been  that  we  train  men  who  remain  Hin- 
dus still,  and  defend  the  faith  of  their  fathers  in  conver- 
sation with  you  in  the  English  language. 

There  has  been  a  handful  of  converts,  who,  being  edu- 
cated men,  have  been  very,  very  useful  where  they  were 
known.  But  you  might  count  them  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  How  few  of  them,  too,  were  distinguished  in  the 
literature  of  their  own  land.  Dr.  Banneryea,  of  Calcutta, 
lived,  labored  and  died  a  most  useful  and  scholarly  man, 
but  what  has  been  the  impression  he  made  on  India  ?  It 
was,  comparatively  speaking,  local.  Thrust  into  sacer- 
dotal robes,  he  never  itinerated  over  the  land  apostle 
like,  winning  the  people  to  Jesus. 

There  is  a  vacant  place  now  in  the  missionary  work  in 
India.  Would  that  the  man  were  born  who  could  fill  it ! 
It  is  the  place  of  a  native  Apostle  Paul.  A  hundred  are 
needed  there  who  will  do  for  Christianity  what  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen  and  Swami  Diya  Nimd  did  for  their  respec- 
tive societies.     We  have  no  such  men. 

I  know  what  the  churches  at  home  often  say.  They 
say,  and  wisely  too,  that  consecrated  and  godly  mission- 
aries are  needed.  This  is  accepted,  but  it  is  only  half 
the  truth.  Consecrated  and  godly,  and  scholarly  mission- 
aries are  needed.  I  am  writing  for  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  only.  I  make  no  reflection  on  the  choice 
of  men  that  has  been  made.  They  are  men  who  have 
made  their  mark,  and  some  of  them  now  rest  from  their 
labors,  whose  holy  memory  to  this  day  brings  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  the  converts  whom  they  brought  to  Christ. 
It  is  no  reflection  on  the  missionaries  themselves  to  say 
that  we  have  not  among  us  a  master  in  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
guage, a  master  in  the  Arabic  language. 

We  have  among  us  men  who  are  masters  in  the  Urdu 
language — the  language  of  the  people — but  they  are  few. 
The  Methodists,  true  to  their  history,  have  been  men  of 
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ttte  saddle — or  what  takes  its  place  in  India  in  itinerating 
— of  the  dooley  ;  that  is,  they  have  been  itinerants,  they 
have  been  Sunday  School  workers,  they  have  been  promo- 
ters of  schools,  bazaar  preachers,  some  of  them  physi- 
cians, some  authors.  It  is  unfair  to  the  church  as  it  is 
to  the  missionary  candidate  to  choose  him  to-day 
and  order  him  to  India  to-morrow.  On  this  I  plate 
emphasis. 

There  is  a  heap  of  preparation  to  be  made  in  a  literary 
way  that  is  of  infinite  importance  to  him  on  the  field 
which  can  be  made  before  he  leaves  home  at  all.  To  do  this 
he  needs  two  or  three  years'  notice,  and  not,  as  so  often 
is  the  case,  notice  of  only  a  few  months.  Rome  has  al- 
ways a  large  body  of  men  in  training  for  the  missionary 
work.  Why  can  we  not  see  the  wisdom  of  some  such 
plan? 

Dr.  Busbnell,  in  speaking  of  the  Hindus,  says  :  "  Now 
that  such  people,  however  much  impressed  with  our  su- 
periority in  arms  and  naval  arts,  in  constitutional  law  and 
liberty,  and  above  all  in  material  wealth  and  production, 
are  going  to  have  the  faith  of  the  gospel  suddenly  pre- 


cipitated on  them,  and  become  Christians  by  a  simple  no- 
tification, is  a  most  irrational  confidence." 

For  any  foreign  missionary  candidate  there  is  a  great 
field  of  literature  in  the  missionary  lands  of  the  world 
which  he  may  study.  He  ought  to  study  thoroughly  the 
field  in  which  he  is  destined  to  dwell.  The  church  ought 
to  give  him  a  chance  to  do  so  before  hurrying  him  to  his 
work. 

Men  ought  to  be  selected  and  undergo  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  they  are  designed,  for  a  few  years  be- 
fore leaving  home.  Our  theological  schools  might  have 
a  missionary  department,  (or  one  of  them  might),  to  sup- 
ply this  need.  Is  the  missionary  department  in  the  li- 
braries of  our  theological  schools  full  and  complete  ?  Are 
the  missionary  periodicals  (including  reviews,  newspapers, 
and  reports)  from  foreign  lands,  on  the  reading  room 
tables,  and  easily  accessible  to  the  students?  Men  are 
needed,  and  with  whatever  preparation  they  have,  may  do 
good  abroad  by  application  and  study  on  the  field,  but 
time  is  saved,  and  strength  and  health  are  saved  by  doing 
thoroughly  in  a  home  climate  what  is  possible  to  do  there. 


Cljt  people  of  Persia. 


The  people  of  Persia  are  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  nations  speaking  many  different  languages. 

They  are  generally  well-informed,  good-natured  and 
self-possessed,  but  are  often  deceitful  and  overbearing 
to  all  those  under  them.  They  are  industrious  and 
cheerful.  The  merchants  frequently  accumulate  large 
fortunes,  but  they  make  no  display  of  their  wealth. 
This  class  are  polite  and  are  distinguished  for  their  ele- 
gant manners.  There  are  many  who  own  large  tracts  of 
land  which  they  let  to  tenants  who  work  the  land  on 
shares  and  divide  the  products.  The  laborers  are  great 
sufferers  from  the  rapacity  of  the  rulers.  They  are  poor 
enough  certainly,  but  they  make  no  display  of  anything, 
but  do  all  they  can  to  secrete  what  little  they  have  that 
it  may  not  be  taken  from  them.  Their  system  of  taxa- 
tion is  oppressive  and  not  unfrequently  disastrous. 

The  Armenians  reside  in  all  the  large  towns  and  are 
the  principal  merchants  and  agriculturists  and  form  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  Western  dis- 
trict of  the  table-land  of  Azerbijan  where  they  are  not 
unfrequently  the  exclusive  occupants  of  a  whole  village. 
The  nationality  of  the  Armenians  was  extinguished  more 
than  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  they  are  now  widely 
scattered,  but  strange  to  say,  they  everywhere  retain 
their  own  language  and  customs.  They  are  extensively 
engaged  in  commerce  and  all  industrious  pursuits  and 
everywhere  are  influential.  It  is  said  of  them  that  in 
the  early  history  of  the  world  their  kingdom  surpassed 
others  much  larger  in  commerce  and  industry.  They 
still  sustain  that  reputation. 


The  Nestorians  are  now  a  feeble  race  of  a  once  pow- 
erful people.  At  one  time  they  were  the  dominant  sect 
in  Persia,  but  dissensions  sprang  up  between  them,  and 
the  Mohammedans  taking  advantage  of  their  dissensions 
attacked  them  and  they  were  borne  down,  and  some  were 
converted  by  the  sword  and  the  others  scattered  and 
many  slain.  Large  numbers  of  them  were  destroyed 
and  no  mercy  was  shown.  They  are  oppressed  and  are 
little  better  than  serfs  under  the  Mohammedans.  They 
are  poor  and  live  on  the  mountain  districts  and  there 
find  pasturage  for  their  flocks.  They  maintain  their  an- 
cient faith,  although  they  are  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
degradation.  They  are  Christians  in  name  and  seem 
ready  to  receive  the  teaching  of  the  missionaries. 

The  Parseesare  not  numerous  in  Persia  now.  They 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans, and  those  that  remain  are  subjected  to  unreason- 
able restrictions  and  persecutions.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  own  land,  nor  to  maintain  schools,  or  to  practice  their 
own  religion.  The  principal  part  of  them  are  m  Yeid, 
but  a  few  are  in  all  the  larger  towns,  but  they  are  grad- 
ually disappearing  and  seeking  a  home  where  there  is 
religious  toleration. 

The  Jews  are  the  remnants  of  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian captives  and  are  scattered  in  more  than  one  hun- 
dred different  towns,  and  number  near  fifty  thousand. 
These  people  have  become  very  like  those  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded  and  with  whom   they  hold  inter- 

The  nomadic  tribes  are  numerous  as  well  as  powerful- 
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They  are  wanderers  and  with  their  families  and  flocks 
change  their  locations  to  And  pasturage.  Each  class 
claims  certain  districts,  and  others  are  not  allowed  to  in- 
fringe upon  their  territory,  which  often  gives  rise  to 
sharp  conflicts  between  them.  Some  few  of  the  tribes 
have  become  stationary  and  are  devoted  to  agriculture. 
These  tribes  are  the  descendants  of  the  Mohammedans, 
and  frequently  they  become  bands  of  robbers,  and  pil- 
lage the  country  around.  The  women  of  these  tribes 
do  not  veil  their  faces,  but  share  the  labor  and  dangers 
of  the  men  and  are  skillful  riders,  and  know  how  to  use 
the  spear  as  well  as  the  gun.  They  are  fearless  in  their 
attacks. 

The  Mohammedans  form  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion.    It  is  that  faith  that  has  blighted  and  swayed  mil- 


lions of  people  and  desolated  the  country.  They  are 
not  orthodox  according  to  Arabia  or  Turkey,  but  are  the 
Sheihs.  They  have  held  on  to  their  present  faith  for 
four  hundred  years  and  are  likely  to  continue.  They 
are  branded  as  heretics  by  the  Turks  and  Arabians  and 
the  other  branch  of  the  sect. 

The  Persians  had  the  system  forced  upon  them  by  the 
sword  and  against  it  they  vigorously  protested  but  were 
overpowered.  At  one  of  their  great  feasts  their  passions 
were  so  aroused  that  Sheihs  killed  Sunnees  and  the  Sun- 
nees  killed  Sheihs  without  the  least  sympathy  or  mercy, 
and  the  Sunnees  were  all  driven  out  of  the  country,  and 
even  now  it  would  not  be  safe  for  them  to  return. 

Syracuse,  N.   Y. 


Clje  Cftiloreit  our  ^elptrs  artti  our  3&opt. 

BY   DR.    J.    L.    PHILLIPS,   OF   MIDNAPORE,  INDIA. 


Many  times  while  in  India  I  used  to  thank  God  for 
the  help  the  dear  boys  and  girls  gave  me  in  my  mission- 
ary work.  Better  than  your  placards  and  posters  were 
the  little  fellows  who  ran  into  every  nook  and  hut  of  the 
village  shouting  "Jesus  Christ's  man  has  come."  In 
twenty  minutes  scores  and  sometimes  hundreds  of  eager 
listeners  were  standing  under  the  big  banyan  or  mango 
tamarind  tree,  and  I  could  not  but  heartily  thank  my 
little  herald  before  beginning  to  preach  to  the  people. 
In  every  age  of  the  Church  and  in  the  ages  before  too, 
children  have  done  much  towards  propagating  truth,  and 
ia  our  day  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  help  and  the  hope 
their  efforts  bring. 

Since  coming  home  from  Bengal  nothing  has  cheered 
me  more  than  the  ready  and  repeated  evidences  of  a 
growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  our  com- 
munities in  the  great  missionary  enterprise.  The  Liver- 
pool "lines"  brought  me  to  New  York  last  Christmas 
day,  and  that  very  day,  and  many  times  since  then,  has 
my  attention  been  called  to  what  our  American  children 
are  doing  in  response  to  the  piteous  plea  of  the  pagan 
world. 

It  was  perhaps  that  noble  missionary,  Dr.  JohnScudder 
uf  Madras,  who  first  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
children  while  making  missionary  addresses  in  this  coun- 
try. It  used  to  be  thought  that  our  great  sermons  and 
learned  lectures  to  grown  up  folk  did  the  work.  Times 
have  changed  and  opinions  too.  Now  I  believe  that 
many  a  missionary  from  Africa  or  Asia,  were  he  to  have 
but  one  chance  for  reaching  the  good  people  of  a  city 
ur  country  church,  would  unhesitatingly  say :  Let  me 
meet  the  Sunday  School  and  tell  my  story  to  the  children 
and  young  people. 

How  may  this  rising  interest  among  the  children  be 
encouraged  ?  We  should  aim  at  intelligence,  strength 
and  permanency.     Only  an    intelligent  interest  in  the 


missionary  enterprise  can  be  either  strong  or  permanent. 
Little  is  gained  and  much  may  be  lost  by  stirring  up 
merely  a  quick,  short,  sensational  feeling  in  favor  of 
helping  the  heathen.  On  the  other  hand  much  is  gained 
and  nothing  lost  by  beginning  intelligently,  and  feeding 
the  growing  interest  of  our  children  with  fresh  facts 
from  the  great  field  itself.  These  will  stimulate  thought 
by  imparting  knowledge,  and  this  will  in  turn  move  the 
heart  and  influence  the  life. 

A  few  points  may  be  noted  indicating  a  general  line  of 
action,  for  of  course  each  case  should  be  treated  upon 
its  own  merits.  What  works  well  in  one  place  may  not 
work  at  all  in  another.  This  remark,  however,  applies 
to  minor  details  in  carrying  out  our  plans  for  interesting 
children  in  Missions.  The  following  hints  may  be  help- 
ful to  some  workers,  who  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do  next : 

i.  A  select  missionary  shelf  should  be  found  in  every 
Sunday  School  Library.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  our 
boys  and  girls  are  reading  in  these  days,  and  this  keen 
appetite  for  information  of  every  sort  should  be  taken 
advantage  of.  There  are  scores  of  excellent  books 
treating  of  missionary  work  in  many  lands,  that  need 
only  to  be  put  on  the  library  shelves  to  be  eagerly  chosen 
and  read.  No  better  books  could  be  read  by  our  children 
than  some  of  these  records  of  Christian  effort  and  ad- 
venture in  pagan  lands. 

By  reading  them  their  thoughts  will  be  early  entisted, 
and  their  sympathies  too,  in  the  glorious  work  of  pub- 
lishing the  blessed  Gospel  among  the  ignorant  and  des- 
titute of  far-off  benighted  lands.  If  the  mere  looking  at 
a  picture  of  cruelty  towards  Christians  in  Madagascar 
SO  impressed  a  child  as  to  make  a  missionary  of  him, 
who  can  doubt  that  the  regular  reading  of  missionary 
literature  will  prove  very  fruitful? 

Every  Sunday  School  Library  should  have,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  such  books  as  I  have  spoken  of,  at  least  one 
first-class  missionary  periodical  for  circulation  among 
the  pupils.  It  pays  to  thus  provide  food  for  thought  on 
this  subject. 

a.  The  children  should  have  a  part  in  the  monthly 
concert  of  prayer  for  Missions.  This  monthly  concert 
may  be  made  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive 
meetings  in  every  Church,  and  surely  our  boys  and  girls 
should  be  present  to  enjoy  it  and  profit  by  it.  The  best 
way  I  know  of  for  getting  them  there  is  by  giving  them 
something  to  do.  It  may  be  a  missionary  dialogue,  a 
stirring  hymn  with  a  rousing  chorus,  or  a  brief  recital  of 
experiences  on  the  Congo  or  the  Ganges,  or  report  of 
monies  collected  during  the  month  for  some  definite 
field  or  some  particular  missionary ;  anything  of  this  kind 
helps  wonderfully  in  attracting  and  holding  the  children. 
And  the  children  of  the  Missionary  Concert  will  be 
heard  from  by  and  by,  if  not  on  foreign  fields,  in  ster- 
ling church  work  at  home,  that  extends  its  sympathy  and 
support  to  the  regions  beyond. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  raising  an  endowment  fund  for 
a  Bible  School  in  India.  In  an  Ohio  Church  the  largest 
three  subscriptions  came  from  three  ladies  who  were  sis- 
ters, and  upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  in  childhood  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  Monthly  Concert  of  prayer  for 
Missions  in  a  Presbyterian  Church  of  Western  New  York. 


3.  The  boys  and  girls  of  the  congregation  should  be 
taught  to  give  regularly  for  Missions.  Be  it  but  a  cent 
a  week,  let  each  child  be  taught  to  give  something  and 
to  give  it  every  week.  Had  we  and  our  fathers  learned 
this  simple  rule,  millions  more  would  have  been  raised 
in  the  American  Church  for  the  great  missionary  enter- 
prises of  our  day. 

Let  our  children  learn  that  pennies  and  prayers  should 
go  together  on  every  Lord's  day  as  we  attend  Church, 
and  our  benevolent  work  will  rejoice  over  larger  oppor- 
tunities and  more  abundant  means  for  improving  them. 
System  will  take  the  place  of  spurts  in  our  giving,  and 
so  Christ's  work  will  be  carried  on  more  steadily  and 
satisfactorily. 

The  Sunday,  School  teachers  who  are  organizing  their 
pupils,  into  Mission  bands,  and  teaching  them  to  bring  in 
their  weekly  gifts  into  the  Lord's  treasury  are  doing  a 
great  work,  the  golden  fruit  of  which  will  appear  in  due 
time,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Let  every  one  who  reads  these  lines  cheer  on  the 
children  to  think  and  pray  and  work  for  the  heathen. 
To  some  children  this  very  interest  for  others  will 
prove  to  be  the  opening  up  of  a  new  life  in  the  heart, 
for  watering  others  they  will  be  watered  also  them- 
selves. 


Cht  Blesselmm  of  #urins  iHoiup  for  jElisstons. 


BY  REV.  E.  DA  VIES. 


This  world  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ  in  a  two-fold 
sense.  1.  He  made  it,  and  has  a  creative  right  in  it. 
"  All  things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Him  was 
not  anything  made  that  was  made."  2.  He  has  redeemed 
this  world  with  the  price  of  His  own  most  precious  blood, 
and  therefore  He  has  a  redemptive  right  in  it.  He  has 
died,  the  cruel  death  of  the  cross,  for  all  the  teeming  mil- 
lions of  believers.  India  and  Africa.  For  those  mil- 
lions who  have  never  heard  his  name.  For  this  reason 
He  has  left  us  the  positive  command,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  and  to 
encourage  us  in  this  mighty  undertaking  He  added  "Lo, 
I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Now,  of  course,  missionaries  cannot  go  without  money. 
Therefore  it  is  a  duty  to  give  money  to  missions.  It  is 
a  duty  that  cannot  be  shaken  off.  For  the  silver  and  the 
gold  are  the  Lord's,  and  He  has  a  right  to  command  us 
to  give,  and  to  give  freely  for  His  cause  and  kingdom, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  excuse  ourselves  from  giving 
God's  money  for  God's  cause.  The  duty  is  plain.  But 
I  took  my  pen  to  write  of  the  blessedness  of  performing 
this  duty. 

r.  It  is  blessed  to  give  money  to  help  the  loving  Jesus 
to  convert  this  world.  Only  think  of  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  are  Spent  in  needless  self-indulgence,  that  might 


be  given  to  Christ.  Only  think  of  the  vast  openings 
and  everlasting  calls  for  missionary  money,  and  of  the 
many  missionaries  that  burn  with  desire  to  go  and  live 
or  die  in  heathen  lands,  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
sending  them  for  want  of  money.  No  wonder  Chaplain 
McCabe  was  inspired  of  God  to  raise  the  cry  "  A  mil- 
lion of  dollars  for  Missions."  And  no  wonder  that  the 
people  so  readily  respond. 

3,  It  is  blessed  to  deny  self  in  order  to  raise  money  for 
Missions.  Why  should  the  followers  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus  follow  the  fashions  of  this  wicked  world  and 
spend  their  money  so  freely  to  foster  pride  that  they 
have  but  little  left  for  the  cause  of  Christ  ?  Christ's  coat 
was  woven  from  the  top  throughout — all  of  a  piece.  So 
should  the  lives  of  his  followers  be.  They  should  be 
diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord. 
By  honest  industry  earn  all  they  can,  by  prudent  econ- 
omy save  all  they  can,  and  by  generous  liberality  give  all 
they  can. 

When  John  Wesley  began  his  wonderful  career  he 
determined  to  cut  down  his  expenses  to  a  certain  point, 
so  tha:  he  could  give  the  rest  away,  and  when  his  income 
increased  he  still  kept  down  his  expenses  and  gave  the 
rest  away.  So  it  was  with  the  sainted  John  Fletcher. 
These  men  were  willing  to  wait  for  their  reward  in  Hea- 
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ven.  Alas !  that  so  many  so-called  Christians  are  spend- 
ing their  money  so  lavishly  for  self  that  they  have  their 
portion  in  this  world,  and  will  have  but  little  in  the  next. 
Hear  what  Jesus  says,  "  Take  heed  and  beware  of  covet-  ' 
ousness ;  for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  that  he  possesseth.  Sell  what  thou  hast  ' 
and  give  to  the  poor.  Do  good  and  lend,  hoping  for  ' 
nothing  again,  and  your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  | 
thai)  be  called  the  children  of  the  Highest."  , 

3.  It  is  blessed  to  give  for  Missions  because  of  the  sure 
reward.  Ponder  well  the  following  portions  of  God's 
word,  and  if  you  believe  in  the  security,  down  with  your 
money.  "Give  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you  ;  good 
measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and  run- 
ning over ;  for  with  the  same  measure  that  ye  mete,  it 
•.hall  be  measured  to  you  again."  "Honor  the  Lord  with 
thy  substance,  and  with  the  first  fruits  of  all  thine  in- 
crease, so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  thy 
presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine."  "  He  that  hath 
pity  upon  the  poor,  lendeth  unto  the  Lord,  and  that 
which  he  hath  given  will  He  pay  him  again." 

4.  It  is  blessed  to  give  to  Missions, — especially  when 
we  give  to  the  point  of  self  denial, — because  of  the  rich 
effulgence  of  divine  grace  that  God  imparts  to  our  souls. 
If  we  give  liberally  of  our  temporal  goods,  God  will  give 
bountifully  of  his  spiritual  goods.  "  If  thou  draw  out 
thy  soul  to  the  hungry,  and  satisfy  the  afflicted  soul  " — 
by  helping  them  in  their  need — "  then  shall  thy  light  rise 
in  obscurity,  and  thy  darkness  be  as  the  noon-day ;  and 
the  Lord  shall  guide  thee  continually,  and  satisfy  thy 
soul  in  drought ;  and  thou  shall  be  like  a  watered  gar- 
den, and  like  a  spring  of  water,  whose  waters  fail  not." 
lsa.  Iviii.,  10-11. 

If  the  millions  of  Methodists,  all  grades  cf  Christians, 
will  have  faith  in  those  promises  and  meet  the  conditions, 


then  millions  of  dollars  will  be  given  to  Missions,  and 
millions  of  blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual,  will  be 
poured  upon  the  head  and  hearts,  and  basket  and  store 
of  those  who  thus  give  to  the  cause  of  Missions.  Let 
those  professed  Christians  that*  are  crying  out  "  O,  my 
leanness,  my  leanness! "  begin  to  examine  themselves  and 
see  how  small  their  contributions  have  been  to  the  cause  of 
God.  "  He  that  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also  spar- 
ingly." "  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth, 
and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  mete  and  it  tend- 
eth  to  poverty  "  both  of  soul  and  body. 

Heaven  and  earth  conspire  in  calling  for  self-denial  in 
financial  matters,  and  for  the  largest  possible  giving  for 
the  world's  redemption. 

1.  Great  God,  the  nations  of  the  earth 

Are  by  creation  thine  ; 

And  in  thy  works,  by  all  beheld, 

Thy  radiant  glories  shine. 

2.  But,  Lord,  thy  greater  love  has  sent 

Thy  Gospel  to  mankind. 

Unveiling  what  rich  stores  of  grace 
Are  treasured  in  thy  mind. 

3.  Lord,  when  shall  these  glad  tidings  spread 

The  spacious  earth  around  ? 
Till  every  tribe  and  every  soul, 
Shall  hear  the  joyful  sound  ? 

4.  Smile,  Lord,  on  each  divine  attempt 

To  spread  the  Gospel's  rays, 
And  build  on  sin's  demolished  throne, 
The  temples  of  thy  grace. 

"  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world — that  they  do 
good — that  they  may  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to 
distribute,  willing  to  communicate,  laying  up  in  store  for 
themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come, 
that  they  may  lay  hold  on  Eternal  life." — 2  Cor.,  ix.,  6,7. 


a  iSltsstonarp  Crip  to  C&enjptu,  CJina. 


BY    REV,    F.    D.    GAMEWELL. 


Dear  Sunday  School  Friends :  —  I  wrote  you  a  letter 
from  Peking  two  or  three  years  ago,  telling  you  of  a  trip 
I  had  just  made.  My  home  is  now  about  two  thousand 
miles  from  Peking,  which  as  we  travel  in  China  means 
about  two  months  journey.  I  have  just  been  off  on  an- 
other trip.  This  time  instead  of  being  pulled  along  in  a 
cart  by  mules,  I  was  carried  in  a  sedan-chair  by  men. 

This  is  a  very  mountainous  province  and  there  are 
na  carts  or  wagons.  After  traveling  for  nearly  two 
weeks  and  passing  through  many  big  cities  where  there 
is  nobody  to  tell  them  about  Jesus,  I  came  to  one  of  the 
largest  of  Chinese  cities,  Cheng-tu. 

You  would  have  to  walk  about  ten  miles  to  go  around 
its  walls.  This  city  is  the  capital  of  this  province  and 
its  name  means  "  The  Perfect  Capital."  There  are  many 
nne  temples  filled  with  ugly  idols,  which  the  people  wor- 


ship, and  of  the  300,000  inhabitants  of  the  city  only  a 
few  know  of  the  true  God. 

A  few  days  journey  from  the  capital  is  a  sacred  moun- 
tain, called  Mount  O-mi,  or  O  for  short.  That  is  a 
Chinese  name  you  can  remember,  can't  you  ?  From  the 
top  of  a  precipice  over  a  mile  high,  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  world,  on  certain  days  a  sort  of  rainbow  may  be 
seen,  which  the  natives  say  is  the  "Glory  of  Buddha." 

They  have  temples  there,  and  pilgrims  travel  for 
months,  coming  from  distant  Mongolia  to  worship  on 
Mount  O.  I  saw  some  Mongols  in  their  queer  red 
clothing,  limping  along  toward  Mount  O,  as  if  their  feet 
hurt  them,  and  I  suspect  they  did.  You  must  pray  that 
these  millions  may  learn  of  the  God  who  is  a  spirit  and 
to  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  iu  truth. 

Chungking,  Jan.  20,  1886.  '  "  " ' 


WORK  OF  THE  HOL  Y  SPIRIT. 


3Horfe  of  tfjc  feolp  Spirit  in  tfje  Conversion  of  tfje  OTortti. 


The  Agencies,  Principles  and  Men  at  work  in  the  Con- 
version of  the  World  are  all  under  the  control  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Every  Bible  Society,  every  Tract  Society,  every  Sun- 
day-School Society,  ever}-  Eleemosynary  Institution  and 
every  Missionary  Society  have  been  formed  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  mind  and 
heart.  These  societies  have  a  common  origin,  viz.,  that 
conviction,  promoted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  something 
should  be  done  to  extend  God's  Kingdom  in  the  world 
until  it  shall  have  universal  prevalence  and  dominion. 

(a.)  Let  us  trace  the  movements  of  the  Spirit  in  call- 
ing some  men  to  their  work,  and  urging  them  on  with 
their  labor.  Carey,  the  English  shoemaker,  is  an  exam- 
ple of  how  God's  Spirit  works.  His  father  was  an  En- 
glish school-master,  and  so  the  boy  was  brought  up  among 
books.  He  was  a  .diligent  student  with  a  natural  aptitude 
for  the  languages.  At  an  early  age  he  mastered  Hebrew, 
Greelc,  Latin,  Dutch  and  French.  After  he  began 
preaching  at  Moulton,  God's  Spirit  laid  on  him  the  bur- 
den of  missionary  enterprise. 

He  talked  about  it,  prayed  about  it,  and  after  awhile 
began  to  preach  sermons  and  deliver  addresses  on  the  sub- 
ject. At  an  association  meeting  the  President  consider- 
ed him  a  fanatic,  and  undertook  to  squelch  him  with  the 
words  :  "Young  man,  when  God  is  ready  to  convertthe 
heathen  he  will  do  it  without  your  help  or  mine."  But 
the  conviction  was  a  fire  in  his  bones.  Scott,  the  com- 
mentator, called  his  shop  at  Hackleton,  Carey's  college. 
Fuller  found  him  on  his  shoemaker  bench  at  Moulton 
with  a  map  of  the  world  and  a  globe  made  of  shoe  leather 
before  him,  and  on  these  the  statistics,  political  and  re- 
ligious, of  all  lands  so  far  as  known. 

And  so  because  Carey  was  a  natural  linguist ;  because 
he  had  the  element  of  perseverance  in  an  illimitable  degree 
in  his  make-up,  he  had  said:  "I  can  plod;"  because 
God  needed  him,  He  called  him,  and  Carey  heard  and 
answered  :  "  Here  am  I ;  send  me."  And  because  God's 
Spirit  called  him,  and  he  was  every  inch  a  man,  he  wav- 
ered not  in  the  face  of  desertion  and  disappointment  and 
almost  death. 

But  in  the  fulness  of  time  became  the  honored  instru- 
ment of  rendering  the  word  of  God  accessible  to  three 
hundred  millions  of  human  beings.  AH  honor  to  Wil- 
liam Carey,  and  glory  be  to  the  Father  and  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Many  years  after  the  Wesleyans  had  extended  their 
missionary  work  among  the  heathen,  George  Pierey  was 
called  by  God's  Spirit  to  go  to  China  and  preach  the 
gospel  there.  He  went  several  times  to  the  Wesleyan 
Mission  House  in  London  and  begged  them  to  send  him 
to  that  country.  The  Society  had  not  made  any  opening 
there,  and  so  refused  to  employ  him. 


But  the  Spirit's  call  was  not  to  be  disobeyed  in  that 
way.  Pierey  had  no  rest.  And  so  at  last  he  came  to 
London,  told  the  officers  that  he  had  sold  his  farm,  and 
was  going  out  on.  his  own  account  and  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. When  they  saw  the  earnest,  self-denying  love  of 
the  man  created  in  his  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
sent  him.  The  results  prove  that  the  call  was  from 
Heaven. 

And  here  permit  me  to  remark  that  the  officers  of  our 
Missionary  Society  need  to  be  very  careful  whom  they 
send  to  the  foreign  field.  The  fag  end  of  the  ministry 
should  not  be  sent  there,  but  men  who  are  men  «J 
Gad. 

(b.)  Again,  the  Spirit  of  God  only  can  create  and 
promote  in  large  degree  the  quality  of  complete  self-de- 
nial so  essential  to  success  in  this  work. 

Dr.  Buckley  said  in  his  address  at  the  Missionary 
Anniversary  in  New  York :  "  I  put  William  Taylor,  in 
one  respect — that  is,  in  the  way  he  talks  about  continents, 
next  to  John  Wesley."  Brethren,  I  put  John  Wesley, 
and  George  Whitefield,  and  Thomas  Coke,  and  William 
Carey,  and  William  Butler,  and  William  Taylor  all  on  the 
same  plane  in  this  particular,  that  they  were  endowed  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  do  a  great  work  for  God  in  the 
world,  and  they  have  honored  their  call  and  opportuni- 
ties. 

William  Taylor  is  just  now  Methodism's  John  the 
Baptist.  He  is  the  voice  of  one  crying  inthe  wilderness: 
"Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord."  The  Spirit  of  God 
is  upon  him,  and  he  yields  to  this  gracious  influence. 
The  Holy  Spirit  led  him  to  California  ;  led  him  to  Eu- 
rope ;  led  him  to  Asia ;  led  him  to  Australia ;  led  him  to 
India  ;  led  him  to  South  America  ;  led  him  to  Africa. 

His  words  when  in  Australia  years  ago,  and  he  felt 
that  perhaps  he  might  go  to  Cape  Colony,  are  indicative 
of  his  subjection  to  this  Spirit.  "  Very  well,"  he  said) 
"  whenever  I  get  an  order  from  God  to  go  to  Africa,  I 
will  be  off  by  the  first  ship  His  Providence  may  provide." 
God  called  him,  he  went,  and  hosts  were  converted. 
God  has  called  him  again  ;  he  has  gone,  feeling  that  the 
King's  busi  ness  requires  haste.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
God  will  greatly  honor  his  work. 

There  are  two  pictures  of  him  I  love  to  think  of. 

The  first  is  when,  like  the  Baptist  of  old  before  Herod 
William  Taylor  asks  and  is  permitted  an  interview  with 
the  king  of  Portugal.  There  he  stands !  self-possessed, 
conscious  of  the  divine  presence,  making  his  requests 
known  to  the  king,  and  calling  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  his  God-given  work. 

The  other  picture  is  that  of  two  men  hard  at  work  in 
Africa.  Water  was  needed  for  the  mission,  and  so  in- 
stead of  going  a  mile  to  the  Ceslant  hills  or  to  the 
Coanza  for  it,  William  Taylor  and  William  Dodson  de- 


WORK  OF  THE  HOL  Y  SPIRIT, 


tided  to  dig  and  see  if  water  was  there.     I  will  read  the 
nords  of  the  missionary  to  describe  the  scene  : 

"We  began  to  dig  a  well.  He  dug  the  first  layer  of 
soil,  then  lay  down  while  I  dug  the  second  ;  thus  we  con- 
tinued alternately  until,  at  a  depth  of  six  feet,  we  struck 
water.  The  Bishop  rejoiced,  and  I  proposed  to  get  into 
the  well  and  deepen  it.  In  so  doing,  I  invented  a  way 
to  get  the  soil  out,  which  he  thought  was  a  good  trick, 
and  so  pulled  off  his  shoes  and  stockings,  and  got  into  it 
10  deepen  it  and  so  increase  the  depth  of  water." 

Brethren,  there  is  your  consecrated  Bishop  dressed  in 
ipair  of  overalls  and  a  thin  shirt,  dirty  from  head  to 
foot,  worn  down  to  a  skeleton  with  work  and  enforced 
toting,  laughing  at  his  toil.  And  there,  brethren,  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  force  which  will  make  the  gospel 
tne  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  the  dusky  sons  of 
Africa.  The  body  of  Livingstone  lies  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  Africa  holds  his  heart.  God  ordered  that 
where  the  life  had  been  given  the  heart  should  remain. 
And  so  William  Taylor's  missions  in  South  Central  Af- 
rica are  standing  proof  that  God's  Spirit  working  in  the 
soul  of  a  man  gives  him  largeness  of  heart. 

(c.)  Again,  it  is  this  divine  emotion  in  the  soul  of 
man  which promotes  liberality. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  gigantic  undertaking,  to  us 
as  Methodists,  of  raising  one  million  dollars  for  the  mis- 
sionary cause  this  year.  I  say  gigantic  undertaking,  be- 
cause as  yet  the  missionary  cause  has  not  taken  its  true 
place  amongst  us.  Neither  our  hearts  nor  pockets  have  as 
yet  been  turned  asthey  should  be  towards  this  the  greatest 
and  most  important  work  of  the  church.  If  we  raise  this 
money  we  must  do  two  things ;  first,  interest  the  church 
as  a  whole  in  this  glorious  work ;  and,  second,  call  down 
the  loving  Spirit  to  make  our  hearts  tender  to  the  outly- 
ing sinful  world. 

t.  Lord  Cairns,  nine  days  before  his  death,  made  a 
speech  on  missions  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  in  which  he 
stated  the  following  fact: 

"In  Belfast  a  little  chimney  sweep  happened  to  be 
attracted  by  missions  and  contributed  two  pence  to  the 
cause. 

"One  afternoon  an  adult  friend  met  him  going  along 
the  street,  with  hands  washed  and  dressed  in  good 
clothes.  'Hallo,  where  are  you  going?'  the  gentleman 
asked.  '  Oh,'  he  said,  '  I'm  going  to  a  missionary  meet- 
ing,' '  What  are  you  going  there  for  ? '  '  Well,'  the 
boy  sweep  said,  '  I  have  become  a  sort  of  partner  in  the 
evnctrn,  and  I  am  going  to  see  how  the  business  is  getting 
on.' " 

Brethren,  that  has  got  to  be  the  position  of  the  church 
if  we  get  this  money.  The  whole  church  must  become 
interested.  Let  us  have  the  monthly  concert  in  churches; 
and  the  monthly  offering  in  Sunday  schools;  and  the 
grand  annual  collection ;  and  the  English  tea  party  ;  and 
(lie  parlor  entertainment;  and  a  great  abundance  of  liber- 
alnets. 

Let  as  fill  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  church  full  of 
missions,  and  then  you  have  made  our  great  collection 


possible,  and  a  number  of  greater  collections  following  it 
absolutely  certain. 

2.  But  the  force  on  which  you  must  rest  your  cause  for 
all  time  is  the  love  the  church  bears  to  perishing  men. 

The  Chinaman's  characterization  of  meanness  truly 
represents  an  un instructed,  illiberal  church.  "  Muchee 
talkee,  little  silveree."  But,  brethren,  the  Holy  Spirit 
can  create  a  righteous  abundance  in  giving  and  on  His 
power  we  must  depend. 

Allow  me  to  give  a  few  instances  illustrative  of  this 
truth.  Only  a  short  time  ago  the  converted  heathen  of 
the  Friendly  Islands  made  a  great  missionary  collection. 
They  first  gave  enough  money  to  provide  an  annuity  for 
Dr.  Thomas,  their  missionary,  for  the  balance  of  his  life- 
Then  they  went  on  giving  until  they  raised  a  hundred 
pounds  for  the  conversion  of  London.  Why  was  that  ? 
They  loved  Dr.  Thomas,  because  God's  Spirit  taught 
him  first  to  love  them.  And  then  they  loved  London  be- 
cause they  wanted  it  to  have  a  greater  increase  of  power 
for  its  God  appointed  work. 

Ten  thousand  converts  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries 
in  Sierra  Leone  and  the  gold  coast  raised  last  year  a  Ju- 
bilee fund  of  $75,000,  or  an  average  of  seven  dollars  and 
a  half  each. 

The  Moravians  give  an  average  of  $5.19  per  member, 
or  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  any  other  denomination. 

The  banner  Conference  is  Philadelphia,  giving  $62,- 
101.65  or  $1-25  per  member. 

Brethren,  our  Newark  Conference  collection  this  year 
is  about  $30,000.  It  is  an  increase  over  all  past  records, 
but  falls  below  Philadelphia  about  40  cents  per  member. 
Ought  this  so  to  be?  No.  Let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing. 

The  Episcopal  Church  proposes  to  raise  one  million 
dollars  by  enrolling  200,000  members  who  shall  give  $5 
each. 

We  have  in  the  Newark  Conference,  say  in  round  num- 
bers, about  35,000  members.  I  believe  that  we  have 
10,000  of  that  number  who  can  give  $5  apiece  to  missions 
and  so  make  our  collection  next  year  $50,000  at  the 
least. 

We  have  a  Look  up  Legion,  and  an  Oxford  League,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  other  classes.  Let  us  have  The 
Million  Missionary  League,  and  let  the  funds  be  given 
that  the  Newark  Conference  shall  lead  the  church.  Up 
to  this  time,  as  Dr.  Curry  has  said,  the  missionary  treas- 
ury has  been  supplied  from  the  dews  and  rainfalls  of 
penny  collections  and  small  gifts. 

Let  the  ministry  lead  the  way  with  a  generous  free 
will  offering,  and  the  church  will  follow  in  swarms  with 
increasing  gifts. 

The  Heathen  Cry. 
They  say,  "  In  the  home  beyond  the  sea 

The  hearts  must  be  hard  and  cold, 
For  they  give  ua  no  light ;  how  else  can  it  be  ? 
They  enter  Heaven— but,  oh  1  not  we 
Who  are  here  !  We  never  that  land  shall 

Only  they  have  a  Heavenly  Home. 
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Missionary  Lettr  from  China. 

BY    LVDIA    E.    KUPFEK. 

A  very  sad  sight  occurred  in  this  city  at  the  opening 
of  the  tea  season  last  spring.  Kiu  Kiang,  on  the  bank 
of  the  great  Yang-ste  river,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tea  markets  in  China.  The  new  tea  is  brought  here  to 
the  different  tea  hongs,  where  it  is  picked  over  by  hun- 
dreds of  poor  women  and  girls.  When  the  process  of 
picking  is  completed,  the  tea  is  boxed  and  sent  to  Han- 
kow, where  it  is  transferred  to  ocean  steamers  and  carried 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  previous  years  much  trouble  and  accidents  occurred 
here  among  the  women  coming  to  pick  tea.  Last  year, 
I  saw  about  three  hundred  women  and  girls  sitting  in 
front  of  a  tea  hong,  where  they  remained  all  night  in  or- 
der to  be  there  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  door 
would  be  opened.  They  then  would  rush  in  and  each 
one  try  to  secure  a  bench  for  herself  and  probably  for  a 
friend  or  two,  thus  having  the  privilege  of  picking  tea 
during  the  whole  season.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there 
was  always  much  confusion,  quarreling,  and  frequently 
accidents  occurring. 

This  year,  therefore,  the  managers  of  the  different  tea 
hongs  issued  tickets  which  they  gave  to  the  tan  tai,  the 
chief  official  of  the  city.  He  issued  a  proclamation  that 
on  a  certain  day  those  who  wished  to  pick  tea  had  to 
come  outside  the  South  Gate  of  the  city  across  a  lake  on 
the  large  plain.  Here  he  and  one  of  his  secretaries  would 
distribute  the  tickets.  By  presenting  this  ticket  to  the 
men  at  the  tea  hongs  mentioned,  the  women  were  enti- 
tled to  pick  during  the  whole  season. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  this  day,  hundreds  of  women 
flocked  in  from  the  country,  and  by  noon  the  number  of 
people  had  reached  between  three  and  four  thousand,  all 
standing  in  the  boiling  heat  and  crowding  to  cross  the 
narrow  bridge  over  the  lake  to  the  tan  tai's  stand.  In 
the  tumult  several  women  fainted,  while  some  were  tram- 
pled to  death  and  were  carried  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd.  Then  the  whole  crowd  became  panic-stricken, 
scarcely  knowing  what  they  did.  In  the  evening  it  was 
ascertained  that  nineteen  were  trampled  to  death,  five 
were  drowned,  and  a  great  number  injured,  some  appar- 
ently fatal. 

It  was  a  sad  sight,  indeed,  to  see  the  relatives  stand- 
ing around  the  lifeless  form  of  a  mother,  sister  or  daugh- 
ter, who  had  left  home  in  the  morning  with  the  hope  of 
earning  a  few  cash  and  thus  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  family.  One  poor  widow  had  lost  her  only  child,  a 
boy  of  seven  years,  and  not  far  from  him  lay  the  body  of 
a  bright  little  girl  of  ten  years. 

The  whole  city  was  astir,  when  the  relatives  brought 
their  dead  to  the  tan  tai's  yaman  for  redress.  To  the 
credit  of  this  official  it  must  be  said,  that  he  gave  to  the 
relatives  of  each  dead  person  40,000  cash  (about  835) 
and  a  coffin;  to  the  injured  each  20,000 cash  (about  $17), 
while  to  the  old  widow  whose  only  child  had  been  killed, 
and  the  two  husbands  whose  wives  and  two  infants  had 
died,  he  gave  80,000  cash  (about  $70)  each.  All  previous 


indignation  against  the  tan  tai  ceased  on  receipt  of  the 
money,  for  the  love  of  money  is  very  prominent  in  the 
heart  of  a  Chinaman. 
Kiu  Kiang,  China. 


The  Rev.  M.  C,  Harris,  missionary  in  Japan,  wasborn 
in  Beallsville,  Ohio,  July  9, 1846.  He  was  converted  anil 
united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  whea  r  j 
years  of  age. 

For  two  years  he  served  in  the  nth  Ohio  Volunteer 
Cavalry  during  the  Civil  War,  entering  the  army  at  the 
age  of  17.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  June,  1868,  en- 
tered the  traveling  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1869,  and  graduated  from  the  Allegheny  Col- 
lege in  1873. 

He  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Peck  missionary  to  Japan 
in  March,  1873,  and  on  the  33d  of  October  following  was 
married  to  Miss  Flora  L.  Best,  daughter  of  Dr.  Best,  of 
Meadville,  Pa.,  and  on  the  same  day,  he  and  his  wife 
started  for  Japan. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Japan  Mission  from  its 
organization.  For  five  years  he  was  stationed  at  Hako- 
date, being  the  first  Protestant  missionary  in  that  city, 
or  in  North  Japan.  Since  1879  he  has  been  stationed  at 
Tokio. 

While  he  has  been  connected  to  some  extent  with  the 
Educational  and  Translation  Department  of  the  Mission 
he  has  been  engaged  almost  entirely  in  Evangelistic 
work,  and  has  preached  and  superintended  mission  work 
in  fourteen  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire. 

He  has  lately  been  appointed  to  superintend  the  Japa- 
nese Mission  in  California,  and  is  expected  to  return  to 
the  United  States  this  summer.  The  success  that  has 
attended  his  labors  in  Japan  will  no  doubt  be  continued 
in  his  work  for  the  Japanese  in  this  country. 
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The  Beginning  of  Wisdom  and  Knowledge. 

[Hiss  Lizzie  M.  Fisher  of  China  sends  us  the  following,  be- 
ing the  composition  of  a  Chinese  student  in  the  Anglo-Chinese 
College  at  Fooehow.] 

Perfect  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  tike  a  large  body 
of  water  having  an  immense  source  and  numerous  tribu- 
taries. We  may  regard  human  knowledge  as  the  Divine 
distribution  of  water ;  collecting  into  oceans,  cutting 
the  land  with  bays  and  lakes ;  branching  into  streams 
and  rivulets,  and  pouring  its  currents  through  different 
parts  of  the  earth.  It  indeed  produces  great  benefits 
for  human  beings. 

Mark  now,  how  can  this  distribution  of  water  move 
thus.  Suppose  we  cut  and  separate  it  from  the  source, 
what  will  be  the  result  ?  Without  doubt  it  will  stop  run- 
ning and  circulating  and  very  soon  become  a  dead  water 
or  reduce  into  nothing.  Then  we  will  understand  how 
important  is  the  origin  of  water. 

Human  wisdom  and'  knowledge  bear  perfect  resem- 
blance to  this.  To  understand  something  of  that  we 
see  and  touch ;  to  apprehend  the  motion  of  celestial 
bodies  and  ascertain  their  magnitudes  and  distances; 
to  investigate  the  substances  and  uses  of  the  materials 
in  the  earth  and  apply  them  with  human  skill ;  |p  search 
into  the  profound  secrets  of  Nature  and  to  explain 
these  to  the  improvement  and  enlightenment  of  men  ; 
all  these  are  part  of  human  knowledge. 

Without  doubt  human  knowledge  is  a  powerful  thing, 
but  it  may  be  considered  powerful  only  in  this  world. 
It  Is  simply  a  branch  of  the  Divine  knowledge.  There 
are  those  who  are  satisfied  with  human  knowledge  with- 
out seeking  Its  beginning  or  source.  They  separate  the 
branch  of  water  from  its  spring.  This  will  make  men 
proud  and  wicked  and  the  blunder  is  fatal.  Truly  '  a 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing'  and  we  ought 
then  to  find  the  beginning  of  wisdom  and  knowledge ; 
this  is  contained  only  in  the  Scriptures,  which  declare 
that 'the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge.'  To  fear  God  and  trust  in  Him  ;  to 
love  our  neighbors ;  to  fulfill  our  duties  and  to  perform 
as  well  as  we  can  ;  all  this  pertains  to  true  wisdom. 

We  shall  understand  more  when  we  desire  not  only  to 
know  that  which  is  considered  brave  and  noble  in  this 
wonderful  world,  but  also  when  we  deeply  feel  that  the 
Lord  will  grant  what  our  immortal  souls  truly  need ; 
and  He  alone  can  give  us  wisdom  to  prepare  for  the  fu- 
ture world  of  happiness. 


Cheerful  Givers. 

There  lived  in  a  little  village  an  old  man  and  woman 
who  were  very  poor.  They  both  earned  their  living  by 
weaving.  By  working  hard  they  could  earn  about  four 
shillings  a  week.  By  being  very  careful  they  managed 
to  live  on  this  sujn.  They  had  no  debts,  but  not  a  penny 
to  spare. 

One  day  they  returned  home  from  a  missionary  meet- 
ing feeling  very  sad.    They  had  nothing  to  give. 

H  Wife,"  said  the  husband,  "  doesn't  it  make  you  feel 


badly  to  think  that  we  haven't  a  penny  to  give  for  the 
heathen?  We  both  know  how  blessed  it  is  to  have  a 
Saviour,  yet  we  cannot  help  to  spread  the  news. 

"  I've  been  thinking  about  it,"  she  said;  "if  we  only 
knew  a  way  to  earn  a  little  money.  There  is  what  we 
put  aside  to  bury  us,  but  it  wouldn't  be  right  to  take  it, 
for  then  somebody  else  would  have  to  pay  for  our  funeral 
expenses  ;  and  as  for  eating  less  than  we  do  now,  that 
is  impossible,  for  then  we  should  get  sick,  and  other  peo- 
ple would  have  to  take  care  of  us.  I  don't  see  any 
way." 

"  We  must  just  tell  the  Lord  about  it,"  the  old  man 
said.  And  then  it  was  time  for  family  worship,  and  they 
knelt  down  to  pray. 

Two  months  afterward,  one  cold  winter  evening,  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  minister's  door.  When  be  opened 
it  there  stood  the  old  woman,  her  face  bright  with 
joy. 

"  I've  brought  our  money  for  the  missionaries,"  she 
said.  "  My  husband  and  I  are  so  glad  to  show  somebody 
else  the  way  to  the  Saviour."  Then  she  unwrapped  a 
large  piece  of  paper,  and  carefully  counted  out  five  pen- 
nies. 

The  minister  was  surprised,  for  be  knew  that  these  two 
people  were  very  poor.  How  could  they  spare  even  five 
pennies  ?    But  she  had  a  joyful  story  to  tell. 

"Why  we  wanted  to  give  something,  and  we  didn't 
see  how ;  so  we  asked  the  Lord  about  it :  and  he  put  it 
into  our  hearts  to  save  the  potato  parings.  We  have  to 
use  a  dozen  small  potatoes  in  a  day,  for  it  is  about  al) 
that  we  have  to  eat.  Well,  I  dried  them  and  kept  them 
in  a  bag  until  I  got  a  nice  lot,  and  this  morning  I  took 
them  to  a  neighbor  who  keeps  pigs,  and  she  gave  me  five 
cents.     We  are  so  glad  to  give  it !  " 

Then  the  old  woman,  nearly  eighty  years  old,  limped 
away,  leaning  on  her  cane,  her  face  aglow.  Her  pastor 
said  he  could  not  keep  back  the  tears  as  he  looked  at  the 
five  pennies. 

"  0  Thou  faithful  God  !  "  said  he.  "  How  well  these 
children  of  Thine  have  understood  Thee.  And  Thou 
wilt,  by  and  by,  give  to  them  goad  measure,  pressed 
down,  shaken  together,  and  running  over." — Pansy. 


lied  !h: 


THE    PERISHING. 

if  [he  huna 


I  of  Chrii 


THEY'RE  crowding  down  the  slopes  of 
A  thousand  millions  strong  ; 
A  soul  is  lost,  at  every  breath. 

Of  (hat  benighted  throng. 
They're  groping  'mid  sin's  hopeless  ways, 

A  thousand  millions,  blind  ; 
On  them  have  dawned  no  Gospel  rays. 

No  path  of  peace  they  find. 
O  Christians !  these  have  never  heard 

Of  Jesus'  precious  name,— 
Have  never  read  His  Holy  Word, 

Know  not  to  die  He  came. 
"Go,  preach  My  Gospel  !  Christ  haa  laid 

■ '  Go,  all  My  famished  feed- 
To  every  creature  give  Life's  bread, 

O'er  earth  my  message  speed ! " 


id; 

ogle 


A  PRA  YING  MACHINE. 


Che  CijiRiren. 


A  Praying  Machine. 

BY  SOPHIE  S.  SMITH. 

If  some  of  you  little  folks  were  to  go  to  Japan  and  see 
a  very  tall  post,  with  a  very  small  wheel,  and  a  number 
of  strange  looking  letters  and  figures  on  the  sides,  you 
would  begin  to  wonder  what  it  was  for.  I  think  you 
would  be  puzzled,  for  it  does  not  look  like  a  wind-mill, 
the  wheel  is  too  small  and  low;  and  it  cannot  be  used 
for  a  water-wheel  in  grinding  corn  and  wheat.  What 
can  it  be? 

Well,  it  is  the  strangest  kind  of  a  machine  you  ever 
heard  of:  it  is  intended  to  grind  out  prayers,  and  all  a 
man  has  to  do,  is  to  go  there  and  set  the  little  wheel  in 
motion,  and  every  time  it  revolves,  it  turns  out  a  prayer, 
which,  he  believes,  is  recorded  to  his  credit  in  heaven. 
In  some  places  they  have  machinery  to  turn  the  wheel, 
so  that  by  setting  it  in  motion  once  they  can  say  a  great 
many  prayers  without  any  labor  or  trouble. 


The  man  in  the  picture  before  the  praying  machine  is 
a  priest,  whose  business  it  is  to  offer  prayers,  and  he 
stands  there  a  long  time,  turning  the  wheel,  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  the  people,  though  he  does  not  know  how 


much  they  need  true,  earnest  prayers  to  save  them  from 
their  sins. 

"  What  lazy  people! "  you  will  exclaim ;  but  it  is  not  al- 
together because  they  want  to  save  time  and  trouble, 
that  they  pray  in  this  way;  it  is  ignorance  on  their  part. 
Some  of  them  have  prayer  chains  in  their  houses  with 
beads  for  a  thousand  prayers  on  them  ;  and  they  will  sit 
for  hours,  saying  them  over  and  orer,  thinking  they  are 
doing  the  right  thing,  and  will  be  helped  by  it. 

If  every  one  in  Japan  knew  of  Jesus,  what  a  kind 
friend  he  is,  and  how  they  might  go  right  to  him  with  all 
their  wants  and  receive  the  help  they  need,  they  would 
not  use  the  praying  machine,  for  it  would  seem  foolish 
and  wicked  to  them.  Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  help 
these  people  learn  of  Jesus,  who  can  hear  their  prayers 
and  make  them  good  and  happy. 


A  Dialogue  About  Missionary  Pennies. 

BY  SOPHIE  S.  SMITH. 

Johnny.     Here  is  a  penny  for  the  missionary  box,  Mary. 
Mary.    Oh,  Johnny,  I  wish  we  could  give  more;  a  penny 

Johnny.  I  wish  we  could  give  more,  too,  but  you  know  we 
are  poortnd  cannot  afford  it. 

Mary.  I  wonder  if  the  Lord  cares  for  our  pennies  as  much 
as  he  (foes  for  other  children's  dimes  and  quarters. 

Johnny.  Of  course  he  does,  if  it  is  all  that  we  can  give. 
Vou  remember  how  Jesus  praised  the  poor  woman  who  gave 
her  mite,  while  he  never  said  anything  to  the  rich  people  who 
were  throwing  in  their  dollars. 

Mary.  Yes  ;  and  our  teacher  told  us  last  Sunday  that  our 
pennies,  cheerfully  and  willingly  given,  would  (1°  more  good 
than  somebody's  ten  dollars,  grudgingly  given. 

Johnny.  What  are  those  little  verses  about  the  child  who 
gave  a  penny  ? 

Mary.  A  child  a  penny  gave  ;  with  it  a  tract  was  bought. 

By  which  a  heathen  chief  was  to  the  Saviour  brought. 
A  little  church  was  built ;  men  turned  from  idols  cold. 
Till  fifteen  hundred  souls  were  gathered  in  the  fold. 
How  many  more  shall  come  in  joy  with  Christ  to  dwell, 
The  fruit  of  this  small  seed,  eternity  must  tell. 

Johnny.  If  every  penny  did  that  much,  a  good  many 
churches  would  be  built  and  a  great  number  of  people  saved. 

Mary.  1  never  thought  of  it  before.  I  have  felt  ashamed 
because  I  could  not  give  more  than  a  penny  each  week,  but  now 
1  shall  feel  thankful  that  1  can  give  that  much. 

Johnny.  Some  day  we  may  be  richer  and  then  we  must  not 
content  ourselves  by  giving  pennies,  but  give  as  much  more  as 
we  are  able. 

Mary.  Yes,  we  must  always  give  according  to  our  means, 
whether  we  are  rich  or  poor,  only  we  may  not  feel  what  we 
give  then  as  much  as  we  do  now. 

Johnny.  I  expect  the  poor  people  do  feel  more  than  the 
rich  what  they  give,  because  they  have  to  make  such  sacrifices 
in  giving;  and  I  expect  that  was  why  Jesus  praised  the  poor 
widow,  though  she  gave  so  much  less  money  than  the  rich  men 
around  her.  # 

Mary.    Well,  we  are  stili  young  and  poor,  but  we  can  give  our 
pennies  cheerfully,  and  be  thankful  we  have  that  much  to  give. 
Hear  the  pennies  dropping,  listen  as  they  fall, 
Every  one  for  Jesus,  He  will  get  them  all.' 


CHRISTIAN  BOY  OF  INDIA. 


FESTIVAL   OF 


Dropping,  dropping  ever,  from  each  little  hand  : 
Tis  our  gift  to  Jesus,  from  his  little  band. 
Now,  while  we  are  little,  pennies  are  our  store  ; 
But  when  we  are  older,  Lord,  we'll  give  thee  more. 


The  Faithful  Christian  Boy  of  India. 
Bunaram  was  the  second  convert  from  among  the 
Rabha  Cosaris,  one  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  hilly 
country  of  Assam.  He  was  only  thirteen  years  old  when 
he  put  his  trust  in  Jesus.  In  becoming  a  Christian  he 
broke  his  caste.  His  friends  were  in  great  distress  at  this, 
for  they  think  that  to  break  one's  caste  is  worse  than  death. 
The  priest  can  restore  caste  by  an  endless  course  of 
ceremonies  and  costly  offerings  to  himself  and  to  the 
gods.  His  friends  loved  Bunaram  very  much  and  would 
gladly  have  paid  all  the  expense  if  he  would  give  up  his 
new  religion,  for  of  course  their  efforts  would  be  of  no 
avail  had  he  continued  a  Christian. 

They  pressed  Bunaram  to  give  up  Jesus  arid  come 
back  to  the  worship  of  his  people,  but  to  their  entreaties 
he  Brraly  answerd  :  "  No !  You  may  cut  me  in  pieces,  or 
do  what  you  like  with  me  ;  but  I  can  never  deny  that  I 
am  a  Christian." 

At  last  his  father,  in  bitter  anger,  said  :  "  You  are  not 
ray  son  any  longer.  If  you  loved  me  you  would  let  me 
get  back  your  caste." 

Poor  Bunaram  was  thereafter  treated  as  an  outcast. 
He  had  to  eat  his  meals  in  the  cow-house  because  he  was 
a  Christian. 

When  he  returned  to  school  and  told  his  teacher  what 
hail  happened,  the  teacher  asked  him  :    "  Well,  Kunaram, 
did  it  make  you  s'brry  that  you  were  Christ's  disciple  ?" 
"  Not  a  bit,"  was  his  reply. 

Jesus  and  His  religion  was  more  precious  to  this  noble 
boy,  lately  «  poor  heathen,  than  his  dearest  earthly  friends. 


Juggernaut. 

There  are  a  great'  many  idols  in  India.  No  less  than 
three  hundred  and  trrirty  millions.  Just  think  of  it !  And 
the  people  worship  them  all,  but  at  different  times  and  in 
different  places.  The  three  great.gods  whom  they  worship 
chiefly  are  Brahma,  who  creates  life,  Vishnu,  who  preserves 
life,  and  Siva,  who  destroys  life.  Vishnu  is  the  most 
friendly  and  is  worshiped  under  different  names. 

One  of  the  names  under  which  Vishnu  is  worshiped 
is  that  of  Juggernaut,  and  there  are  some  very  fine  tem- 
ples erected  to  this  god  in  different  places.  He  has 
twenty  thousand  priests  and  priestesses  to  wait  upon 
him,  bathe,  wash  and  dress  him,  and  bring  him  food. 
On  festal  occasions  he  is  dressed  in  silk  and  gold,  and 
drawn  through  the  streets  on  a  car  kept  for  that  special 
purpose,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  priests  chanting  songs, 
and  men,  women  and  children  dancing  and  shouting. 

Some  of  these  poor  ignorant  people  used  to  throw 
themselves  beneath  the  great  car  and  let  it  crush  them 
to  death  during  these  processions.  They  regarded  it  as 
a  very  worthy  act,  and  thought  they  would  go  to  heaven 
by  doing  so.  But  that  is  not  allowed  any  more.  The 
country  is  now  ruled  by  the  English,  and  they  station 
policemen  all  along  the  line  of  the  procession  to  keep 
people  from  throwing  themselves  beneath  Juggernaut's 
car.  The  Hindus  are  a  very  religious  people  in  their 
way  ;  they  attend  to  all  the  outward  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  their  heathen  worship,  but  they  have  not  the 
true  spirit  of  religion,  because  they  do  not  know  and 
love  the  true  God.  Some  of  their  dreadful  practices 
have  passed  away,  and  let  us  hope  that  as  the  gospel 
comes  to  them,  they  may  obey  its  teachings  and  become 
new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Our  missionaries  are  telling  them  of  a  better  way  to 
obtain  peace  and  joy. 


&0tt6  arrti  Comments. 


WEST   CENTRAL   AFRICAN 

MISSION. 
We  promised  to  give  in  this  number 
pictures  representing  the  headquarters  of 
the  West  Central  African  Mission  at 
Nhangueiepepo,  and  some  account  of  the 
mission.  The  pictures  are  ready,  and  the 
description  of  the  country  and  people 
written  by  Rev.  Levin  Johnson  is  in  type, 
but  we  find  that  they  occupy  more  space 
than  we  anticipated.  We  will,  therefore, 
defer  them  until  our  next  issue,  and  de- 
vote our  chief  Illustrated  Article  for  next 
month  to  "The  Congo,  sad  Missions  in 
West  Central  Africa,"  ' 


MORAL    CONQUEST  OF    THE 
WORLD. 

The  church  in  all  its  branches  is  hav- 
ing pressed  upon  it  its  responsibility  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world.  The  con- 
science of  the  church  is  becoming  awak- 
ened, as  evidenced  by  its  increasing  lib- 
erality. The  doors  into  the  heart  of 
heathenism  are  open.  We  were  asked 
the  other  day,  "  Why  do  you  not  call 
your  magazine  *  The  Gospel  for  All 
Lands.'  instead  of  'The  Gospel  in  All 
Lands?'  The  Gospel  is  not  yet  in  ail 
lands."  We  replied.  ''The  Gospel  for 
all  lands  is  in  the  Bible.  We  record  the 
work  of  the  Gospel  in  all  lands.  To-day 
there  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  where 
the  Gospel  is  not  found,  though  in  some 
countries  it  is  only  on  the  border  and 
Struggling  against  the  fearful  and  appall- 
ing mass  of  heathenism."  The  work  was 
never  so  hopeful.  It  is  seldom  that  so 
able  a  presentation  of  the  subject  is  made 
as  that  given  last  month  by  Rev.  S.  V. 
Leech,  D.D. ,  or  Saratoga,  at  the  session 
of  the  Troy  Conference  at  PittsSeld,  Mass. 
The  title  of  the  discourse  was  "The 
Moral  Conquest  of  the  World,"  and  we 
expect  to  furnish  it  to  our  readers  next 
month. 


SIMULTANEOUS  MISSIONARY 
MEETINGS. 

The  English  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety arranged  for  the  holding  of  over 
BOO  simultaneous  special  missionary 
meetings  during  the  second  week  of 
February,  1686.  Some  of  these  meetings 
were  for  one  day,  and  others  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  in  some  instances  they 
were  continued  for  one  week.  There 
were  two  hundred  appointed  speakers  be- 
side a  large  number  of  local  friends  who 
took  part  in  the  meetings. 

Some  of  the  marked  features  of  the 
meetings  were  the  high  spiritual  tone,  the 
omitting  appeals  for  money,  and  the  cc- 


OUR  MISSIONS. 

operation  of  Non-conformists  and  those 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  Society. 

To  make  these  meetings  a  success  large 
placards  were  printed  and  posted  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  towns  and  the  services 
were  widely  advertised. 

The  effect  of  these  meetings  has  been 
seen  in  increased  spirituality  and  liberal- 
ity upon  the  part  of  those  who  attended 
them  and  they  will  continue  to  bear  the 
most  blessed  fruit.  Cannot  similar  meet- 
ings be  arranged  for  in  every  Conference? 
If  the  president  of  every  Conference 
Missionary  Society  would  take  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  advising  with  and  se- 
curing the  co-operation  of  the  Presiding 
Elders,  we  would  see  a  large 
the  Missionary  Spirit. 


We  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Pierson,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  Robert  Arthlngton,  of  Leeds, 
England,  and  others,  of  "  mapping  out 
the  whole  world  in  portions,  in  its  heathen 
parts.and  allotting  it  amongst  all  mission- 
ary societies." 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  to 
whom  was  submitted  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Pierson  on  the  subject,  reported  "We 
fully  agree  with  him  that  we  ought 
not  readily  to  acquiesce  in  the  slow  pro- 
gress which  Christ's  kingdom  is  making ; 
that  we  ought  to  be  far  more  impatient 
than  we  are  for  the  coming  of  the  day 
of  promise  and  prophecy,  when  the  whole 
world  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God.  We  recognize 
his  clarion  call  to  increased  zeal  in  this 
matter  as  the  call  of  God  through  his 
UnsT 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Presbytery  to  consult  with  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Foreign  Board,  and  with  foreign 
missionaries  on  the  suhjeet. 

We  trust  a  plan  will  be  proposed  look- 
ing  to  a  vigorous  effort  for  the  speedy 
evangelization  of  the  world.  We  shall 
be  pleased  to  see  the  Presbyterian  Church 
leading  in  such  a  grand  movement,  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  be 
found  ready  to  second  both  plan  and  ef- 
fort. 


OUR  MISSIONS. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Tboburn  and  family, 
with  Miss  Thoburn,  left  Calcutta  March  5, 
en  route  for  America, 

Rev.  Geo.  B.  Hyde  has  been  appointed 
missionary  to  Mexico.  Be  will  leave  the 
present  month,  and  probably  be  in  charge 
of  the  Puebla  circuit,  with  headquarters 
at  Xochiapulco. 

Rev.  Wm.  Burt  sailed  last  month  for 
Italy  to  re-inforce  our  mission  there.  He 
will  probably  be  stationed  at  Milan.    We 


hope  to  give  the  appointments  of  the  Ital- 
ian Conference  next  month. 

The  American  Missionary  Association 
have  donated  the  Steamer  "  John  Brown" 
which  they  were  using  on  the  Congo,  lo 
Bishop  Taylor  to  be  used  in  his  mission 
work. 

Rev.  G.  F.  Draper,  who  formerly  be. 
longed  to  the  Japan  Mission,  and  return- 
ed to  the  United  States  on  account  of  his 
health,  has  recovered  his  health  and  has 
been  attain  appointed  to  Japan.  He  will 
leave  the  United  States  this  month. 

Mr.  James  H.  Taft,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  our  Missionary  So- 
ciety has  gone  abroad  witb  Mrs.  Taft.  to 
spend  about  two  yean  in  Europe,  India, 
China,  etc.  The  Board  of  Managers  pass- 
ed unanimously  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

lieeolved,  That  we  have  heard  with 
pleasure  of  the  purpose  of  an  honored  as- 
sociate. Vice-President,  James  B.  Taft. 
Esq.,  to  visit  many  of  our  mission  lands, 
and  that  we  authorize  htm  to  look  into 
all  those  affairs,  with  the  administration 
of  which  we  are  charged  by  the  General 
Conference,  and  request  him  to  make 
such  report  as  may  seam  to  him  best, 
and  that  we  wish  him  many  blessings  on 
his  journey  and  a  safe  return. 

Rev.  L.  G.  Berglund.  Presiding  Elder 
of  the  Gothenburg  District  in  Sweden, 
writes  March  6  that  the  Lord  has  great- 
ly blessed  the  work  during  the  previous 
quarter.  In  Gothenburg,  89  persons  have 
united  with  the  church  on  trial,  and  19 
in  full  connection,  and  the  Sunday- 
school  has  600  children  in  it  In  Karl- 
stad, 60  persons  have  united  with  the 
congregation  since  last  conference. 
In  Degerfors,  BoforsAtorp,  Lerback  and 
Ransater,  the  revivals  that  started  at 
Christmas  are  still  continuing. 

Rev.  H.  Nuelsen  writes  ns  from  Bre- 
men respecting  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many that  there  have  been  revivals  in 
many  of  the  charges.  In  Geneva  many 
persons  have  professed  conversion.  In 
Berlin  41  persons  have  been  received  oa 
probation.  At  Biedenkopf.  there  have 
been  many  seekers  and  conveniens, 
though  the  meetings  were  interrupted 
by  those  who  rang  cow-bells  and  en- 
deavored to  break  np  the  services.  The 
church  at  Zovickan,  Saxony,  rejoiced  u 
la  conversions  and  others  are  still  seek- 
ing, notwithstanding  a  pamphlet  signed 
by  41  pastors,  has  been  extensively  cir- 
culated warning  the  people  against  tha 
Methodists. 

Rev.  H.  0.  AppenzeUer  writes  from 
Seoul.  Korea,  March  18,  that  the  mission 
has  bought  land  in  a  most  eligible  posi- 
tion. "To-day  we  have  been  viewing  the 
situation.  Facing  east  before  us  lay  hill 
of  Seoul ;  on  the  sooth  ever  lovely  « 
see  South  Mountain  ;  on  the  north  web*- 
hold  the  top  of  the  royal  palace,  and  to 


the  west,  the  city  wall  and  thousands  of 
Koreans  just  beyond  it." 

Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Whitney,  a  chair  man- 
ufacturer of  South  Ashburuham,  Mass., 
recently  gave  eight  dozen  fine  chairs  to 
seat  a  chapel  In  Mexico.  The  following 
extracts  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Whitney  by 
Rev.  John  W.  Butler,  will  testify  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  gift  felt  by  the  recip- 
ients :— •■  The  chairs  are  beautiful.  They 
are  the  admiration  of  every  one  who  has 
thus  far  seen  them.  They  make  our 
chapel  very  much  more  cheerful.  We 
are  exceedingly  grateful.  *  •  •  The 
chain  here  are  sold  at  from  $86  to  $40 
per  dozen. " 


Proa-reaa  In  Utah. 

Rev.  T.  C.  IlifT.  writes  from  Richfield, 
Utah,  April  0  : 

'  1  am  now  making  a  general  tour  of 
inspection  throughout  the  Mission.  It  is 
wonderful  how  God  is  opening  up  this 
field  so  long  held  in  superstition.  Every- 
where multitudes  welcome  me  and  eag- 
erly listen  to  the  simple  preaching  of  the 
Cross. 

"At  Mt.  Pleasant  I  preached  to  about 
SOO  people,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  been 
Mormons,  but  40  of  that  number  are  now 
in  the  Methodist  Church.  Two  years 
ago  wo  had  no  members  at  this  place. 

"At  Ephralm  I  preached  to  a  large 
number,  and  the  last  evening  between 
tt"  and  40  arose,  and  by  the  act  said,  We 
want  Christ  for  our  Saviour. 

"  Here  at  Richfield  I  have  been  holding 
service  for  three  days.  The  nail  where 
I  am  preaching  was  formerly  a  saloon, 
but  the  saloon-keeper  has  been  converted 
and  is  now  a  probationer.  The  hall  is 
too  small  to  hold  the  people  and  last 
night  the  authorities  tendered  the  use  of 
tbe  Mormon  Church  to  us.  and  it  is  said 
that  six  or  eight  hundred  people,  half 
the  population  of  the  town,  were  crowd- 
ed into  the  building,  and  the  power  of 
God  was  present." 


MJaslou  Nates  iron  Bon  bar,  Iadla, 

In  Bombay  tbe  work  of  the  new  con- 
ference year  has  opened  very  encourag- 
ingly. Between  January  28th  and  Feb- 
ruary Sd  we  had  gathered  in  our  city 
men  from  north,  south,  east  and  west. 
Brother  Robinson  was  with  us  from  Ran- 
goon, Brother  Osborne  from  his  Hima- 
laya borne  in  the  far  north ,  Brother  Rudi- 
lill  from  Madras,  the  city  of  Lord  dive's 
first  exploits,  and  the  land  of  Bt.  Thomas' 
supposed  martyrdom.  The  Thoburns- 
b  growing  clan — were  represented  from 
Calcutta  Among  the  arrivals  from  ths 
west  were  men  from  Maine  and  South 
America. 

We  mat,  we  took  counsel,  we  attempt- 
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ed  great  things,  and  after  a  most  Chris- 
tian session  we  dispersed  expecting  great 
things.    The  "  Grant  in  Aid"  system  has 

been  fully  inaugurated,  and  the  brethren 
are  at  work  making  bricks  with  straw. 
We  are  trying  to  prove  that  American 
straw  mixed  with  Indian  stubble  can 
make  good  brick.  I  think  it  can  be  done. 
Great  changes  have  been  made  in  our 
city.  Where  we  had  a  circuit  last  year, 
we  now  have  three  churches  under  three 
pastors.  We  have  also  a  flourishing 
"  Seamen's  Rest"  under  the  joint  man- 
agement of  young  men  from  tbe  lake- 
shore  citiee  of  Berea  and  Chicago,  Our 
Zenana  mission  is,  I  think,  big  with  prom- 
ise. The  city  is  well-manned  with  sons 
and  daughters  who  prophesy  daily  in  her 
streets. 

The  echo  of  your  cry,  "  A  Million  for 
Missions,"  has  reached  our  shores.  In 
Bombay  the  response  is  very  gratifying. 
The  entire  membership  of  our  Bombay 
(  English  speaking )  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  about  189.  We  have  assumed 
to  raise  this  year  for  missions  Rs.  150, 
about  960  a  month.  Multiply  this  by  13 
and  yon  will  get  our  missionary  collec- 
tion for  1880.  No,  I  must  not  be  too 
hasty  :  in  addition  to  tbe  above  we  raise 
for  woman's  work  Rs.'  24,  or  about  $9  a 
month,  and  we  expect  to  take  up  the 
regular  annual  missionary  collection 
some  Sunday  to  assist  the  brethren  in 
the  interior.  That  will  amount  to  about 
Rs,  100,  or  $+0.  Now  don't  you  think 
that  a  church  of  18*  members,  and  none 
of  them  rich,  is  almost  across  the  million 
dollar  line  when  it  raises  |8S8  as  its 
yearly  contribution  to  the  work  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen? 

No  paper  is  more  welcome  to  our  borne 
than  the  Gospel  in  All  Lands.  We  are 
trying  to  use  its  thoughts  and  sugges- 
tions in  pushing  our  work.  The  plan  of 
having  missionary  concerts  once  a  month 
is  very  popular  among  our  people.  At 
our  but  one  held  ten  days  ago,  the  zenana 
work  of  our  Bombay  church  was  repre- 
sented. Scarcely  a  year  old,  the  vigor 
and  success  of  this  work  astonished  us. 
Tbe  Zenana  is  a  terra  incognita  to  most 
of  us.  as  it  is  to  you. 

The  ladies  were  bringing  to  us  news 
from  a  far  country,  though  they  had  not 
left  the  suburbs  of  our  city  to  gather  it. 
For  nearly  a  year  they  bad  been  engaged 
in  stowing  away  gospel  dynamite  cart- 
ridges in  under  the  Hell  Gate  of  India. 
Their  work  had  been  all  under  cover  as 
they  quietly  passed  in  and  out  among  us. 

We  must  congratulate  the  ladies  at 
home  in  their  selection  of  Miss  De  Line 
as  their  leader  here.  God  is  with  this 
elect  lady.  He  has  begun  to  belp  her 
and  that  right  early. 

Tbe  ladies  had  a  map  of  Bombay  drawn 

i  tbe  blackboard  with  the  districts  of 
the  city  visited  by  them  indicated.    After 
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a  few  remarks  by  the  pastor's  wife  ( the 
pastor  having  a  reserved  seat  that  night,) 
Miss  De  Line  introduced,  one  by  one,  ber 
workers.  As  they  talked  we  listened, 
thanked  God,  and  took  courage.  I  was 
reminded  as  they  went  on  with  their 
stories  of  the  return  of  the  seventy  to 
the  Lord  with  their  wonderful  reports  of 
works  done  in  His  name. 

In  dosing,  two  Bible  women,  through 
an  interpreter,  gave  their  experiences. 
They  had  reached  about  two  hundred- 
people  a  week  with  the  Gospel  message. 
During  the  past  year  four  had  been  bap- 
tised through  tbe  instrumentality  of 
these  two  humble  workers.  That  women 
cannot  preach  tbe  Gospel  with  authority 
and  power  who  will  dare  affirm  ? 

Two  very  interesting  and  gifted  young 
native  ladles  are  engaged  with  Miss  D. 
in  her  work.  The  blood  of  the  Rajahs 
flow  in  their  veins,  but  infinitely  better 
still,  the  Mood  of  Jesus  has  washed  their 
sins  away. 

In  this  letter  I  should  like  to  include  a 
paper  written  by  one  of  these  native  la- 
dies : 

"  Dear  friends,  we  need  your  sympa- 
thy and  prayers,  as  we  go  in  this  heathen 
city  with  the  Gospel  hammer  in  our  weak 
hands,  to  break  the  granite  rocks  of  su- 
perstition and  caste  distinction.  Not, 
indeed,  that  this  stupendous  system  Is  as 
yet  crumbling  to  its  fall.  The  women 
are  tightly  held  in  the  grasp  of  supersti- 
tion and  ignorance,  utterly  crushed  by 
caste  ;  these  women  are  in  sore  need  of 
that  mental  and  moral  uplifting  which 
Christianity  alone  can  give.  The  grand 
question  for  Christian  ladies  to  solve  will 
be,  How  to  direct  and  guide  these 
women. 

"The  other  day  my  heart  ached  bit- 
terly as  some  of  the  women  told  me  that 
one  of  their  children  died  because  Chris- 
tians had  visited  tbem.  Two  young 
Christian  ladies  went  to  a  house  where 
they  were  called  by  one  of  the  women  of 
the  family.  As  soon  as  they  approached 
the  house  the  men  of  the  place  came  out 
with  such  angry  faces,  and  tbe  young 
Christians  were  met  with  a  torrent  of 
abuse.  They  had  to  stand  on  tbe  road 
subject  to  the  curious  gaze  of  thepas- 

"In  another  house  an  elderly  lady 
looked  quite  troubled  because  her  caste 
people  said  that  her  house  was  polluted 
by  beef-eaters,  unclean  Christians,  and 
filthy  outcastes. 

"  In  another  bouse  many  women  were 
gathered.  They  asked  me  who  I  was  by 
caste.  I  said  that  I  was  a  Christian,  and 
that  we  had  no  caste.  But  they  were 
bent  on  knowing  it,  so  I  told  them  my 
caste.  After  this  they  called  out.  '  Poor 
unfortunate  girl,  what  will  she  do  ;  it  is 
her  fate.'  Some  asked  me  if  I  was  not 
ashamed  to  show  my  face  to  them— the 
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disgraced  face — bow  T  dared  to  leave  tbe 
religion  of  my  forefathers,  how  I  dared 
to  go  and  teach  others.  I  was  asked  to 
leave  the  room  with  a  scornful  laugh, 
accompanied  by  abuse. 

"Once  an  English  lady  accompanied 
me  to  a  native  bouse  Many  women 
gathered  there,  and  asked  me  why  I 
brought  a  foreign  devil  to  their  house. 
Another  one  said,  '  You  dare  not  bring 
an  African.*  One  called  the  English  lady 
a  giant,  another  a  monkey.  Do  you  see 
how  ignorant  some  of  these  women  are  ? 
They  do  not  know  the  difference  between 
an  African  and  an  English  lady.  They 
are  quite  shut  out  of  the  world.  The 
daughters  of  India  are  sunk  in  ignorance 
and  error.  This  ignorance  of  the  people 
is  the  greatest  hindrance  to  this  most 
important  work.  Unless  women  can  be 
reached,*  there  is  very  little  hope  for 
Christianity  in  India. 

'•  If  only  wives  and  mothers  could  be 
won,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  progress 
and  true  religion  would  at  once  be  swept 
away.  Years  are  passing,  and  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord  draweth  near,  but  the 
women  of  India  are  still  untaught,  still 
unrescued.  We  see  a  great  field  opening 
before  ns.  The  fields  are  already  white 
unto  the  harvest,  but  where  are  the  la- 
borers ?  Tbe  spoil  is  wasting  on  the  field 
for  there  are  none  to  gather  it. 

"  In  conclusion  let  me  ask  you  to  pray 
for  us,  that  the  Lord  may  accompany  us 
with  bis  blessing,  and  that  He -may  ac- 
complish His  mighty  work  through  us, 
His  weak  instruments." 

Bombay,  March  12, 1880. 


1)1 1  ■•Ion  No  tea  fi 


n  Karachi,  India. 


I  read  your  paper,  to  which  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  subscribing,  with  interest. 
May  1  trouble  you  to  give  the  few  follow- 
ing lines  a  corner  in  your  next  issue  ? 

If  your  borne  readers  will  consult  a 
map  of  India  they  will  not  fail  to  notice 
on  tbe  northwest  two  large  provinces 
linked  together  by  that  noblest  of  Indian 
rivers,  the  Indus.  These  two  provinces 
are  called  respectively  the  Punjab  and 
Sindh.  In  the  capital  city  of  each,  our 
church  has  a  firm  footing.  In  Lahore  we 
have  a  fine  church  property,  a  good  Eng- 
lish work,  and  a  vigorous  although  in- 
fantile mission  to  the  heathen.  The 
Rev.  F.  D.  Newhouse  has  charge  of  the 
English  congregation,  and  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Plomer  that  of  the  Hindustani  Mission. 

In  Karachi,  a  large  and  growing  sea- 
port town,  tbe  chief  city  of  Sindh,  we 
possess  an  equally  valuable  piece  of  prop- 
erty. Our  English  Congregational  Sun- 
day-schools are  large  and  well  equipped ; 
and  preparing  this  year  to  make  a  sturdy 
effort  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
heathen. 


A  TRIP  TO  OUDH  TURAI, 

If  there  are  any  two  cities  in  alt  India, 
that  call  loudly  for  agents  of  our  W.  P. 
M.  S.,  they  are  Lahore  and  Karachi.  If 
the  W.  F.  M.  S.  could  send  a  lady  doctor 
to  each  of  these  large  cities,  it  would 
prove  at  once  a  right  and  grand  step.  No 
medical  work  amongst  the  Zenanas  is 
being  carried  on  by  any  of  the  missions 
in  the  field  already  ;  and  beyond  allques- 
tion,  the  need  for  such  work  exists. 

Between  Lahore  and  Karachi  are  a 
number  of  points  which  we  could  occupy 
had  we  the  men.  Our  Conference  (the 
S.  I.  Conference)  applies  this  year  for 
twenty-five  men  from  over  tbe  seas.  If 
India,  too,  could  respond  with  twenty- 
five  sons,  no  difficulty  {very  little,  if  any), 
would  be  experienced  in  finding  fields  of 
labor  for  the  fifty. 

Karachi,  Feb.  24,  1880. 


A  Trip  10  Ibe  Oudb  Tnral,  India, 

On  the  15th  of  January,  immediately 
after  returning  to  Sitapur  from  our  An- 
nual Conference,  the  writer  started,  in 
company  with  some  twelve  native  Chris- 
tian workers,  for  the  Oudh  Turai,  a  large, 
woody  and  malarious  tract  of  country 
bordering  on  the  Himalayan  Mountains. 
The  first  day's  journey  brought  us  to 
UnSo  (U-n-a-o),  a  village  U  miles  north 
of  Sitapur,  where  a  Hindu  pundit  two 
years  ago  received  Christian  baptism. 

On  the  ISth  we  reached  Lukhimpore, 
28  miles  north  of  Sitapur.  This  is  one  of 
the  main  points  on  our  large  circuit,  and 
here  are  located  a .  local  preacher  and 
family,  two  school  teachers  and  families, 
and  several  other  native  Christians.  Here 
we  spent  three  days,  including  the  Sab- 
bath, preaching  the  Oospel,  visiting  day 
and  Sunday-schools,  looking  after  Christ's 
flock,  and  baptizing  one  Mohammedan. 
The  19th  brought  us  to  Phoolbar,  9  miles 
north  of  Lukhimpore. 

As  the  writer,  upon  his  little  yellow, 
bare-boned  pony,  was  entering  the  large 
mangolgrove  in  which  bis  tent  bad  been 
pitched  before  his  arrival,  a  Hindu  came 
to  him  and  said  he  had  bought  a  piece  of 
colored  cloth  which  upon  washing  had 
lost  its  color,  and  that  the  merchant  re- 
fused to  take  it  back  and  refund  the 
money.  This  Hindu's  request  was  that 
the  writer  should  use  bis  influence  in 
getting  back  tbe  money.  Of  course,  no 
such  influence  was  exerted,  as  it  would 
have  been  unavailing. 

This  is  only  one  instance  among  many 
of  the  way  in  which  white  foreigners,  who 
are  tbe  ruling  classes,  are  respected  and 
looked  up  to  by  the  natives  of  India. 
Here,  sitting  in  his  tent,  the  writer  saw  a 
Mohammedan  worshiping  and  kissing  a 

On  the  21st  we  reached  Singhai,  28 
miles  north  of  Lukhimpore.    This  place, 


like  Lukhimpore,  is  an  important  point, 
and  at  no  distant  date  is  sure  to  be  a 
large  railway  centre  between  British  and 
Naipalese  territory.  Here,  as  everywhere, 
we  pounded  our  drums  and  cymbals, 
played  our  flutes  and  violins,  sang  Chris- 
tian hymns  set  to  native  airs,  and  preach- 
ed the  Gospel  to  the  people  in  tbe  Mzsr 
and  town. 

Here  we  spent  two  days,  visiting  thr 
KitjH  of  Singhai,  preaching  to  biro  and 
lus  people,  and  illustrating  scenes  in  th" 
life  of  our  Lord  by  means  of  the  nutgir- 
lantern  so  kindly  sent  out  to  us  by  Wis- 
consin Sunday-schools  four  yearn  ago 

On  Monday,  the  25th,  we  crossed  iiver 
tbe  River  Mohan  into  Naipalese  territory. 
having  spent  the  Sabbath  at  the  rillaj.  „. 
of  Lftlftpore,  where,  as  usual,  we  preached 
Jesus  to  crowds  of  Interested  people. 

Passing  through  forests,  jungles,  and 
tall  tiger-grass,  and  not  far  from  tbe 
place  where  elephants,  lions  and  tigers 
abound,  on  the  20th  we  reached  Oola 
Mundy,  an  important  trading  post.  80 
miles  northeast  of  Sitapur,  and  probably 
25  or  80  miles  from  the  Himillays  Moun- 

Here  we  found  people  from  XaipU, 
Bhoot&n,  from  many  a  mountain,  and 
from  the  Tftroo  country ;  and  people  of 
tbe  plains  from  Lucknow,  Pilibbeet, 
Bud  Bon ,  Lukhimpore,  Sitapur.  and  many 
other  places,  the  mountaineers  bringing 
spices,  honey,  clarified  butter,  wool, 
hides,  ponies,  etc  ,  from  their  mountain 
homes,  and  the  plains  people  English  and 
Hindustftnee  goods. 

On  the  28th,  leaving  the  Koornale 
River,  a  mountain  torrent  on  which  Goli 
Mundy  is  situated,  after  making  a  wind- 
ing circuit  of  18  miles,  and  going  with- 
out our  breakfast,  on  the  80th  we  finally 
reached  Muniwflpore,  a  Tftroo  village 
about  eight  miles  northwest  of  "oil 
Mundy. 

The  main  object  of.  our  trip  was  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  these  Tftroo  people, 
who  bad  never  heard  about  Jesus,  and  of 
whom  so  little  is  known.  They  say  that 
they  have  lived  for  generations  in  tbe 
Turai.  and  that  their  ancestors  came  from 
the  south.  They  are  farmers,  have  but 
one  caste,  and  onelanguage,  which  much 
resembles  the  Hindee  (not  the  Oordoo). 
So  united  are  they  as  a  people  that  u 
soon  as  one  or  two  accept  Christianity, 
they  are  bound  to  come  in  a  body. 

Leaving  Muniwftpore  on  the  aoth,  we 
set  out  for  another  Tftroo  village  by  tbe 
name  of  Modhpore,  but  found  we  could 
not  get  our  four  bullock-carts  across  tlw 
deep  and  rocky  river,  so  retracing  oar 
steps,  and  spending  the  Sabbath  among 
tbe  rough  lumbermen  of  Tart,  we  re- 
crossed  the  River  Mohan,  and  going 
south  and  west,  on  the  3d  of  February 
reached  the  Tftroo  village  of  Burbulta. 
some  BO  miles  northwest  of  Sitapur. 


OUTLOOK  IN  CHINA. 
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Having  summoned  the  village™. 
through  the  village-watchman,  at  mid- 
day we  told  them  about  Jesus  and  his 
love,  and  upon  invitation  the  moun- 
taineer village-  watch  man,  a  lumberman, 
and  another  low-caate  man,  all  of  them 
Hindus,  came  forward  from  the  crowd, 
confessed  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  re- 
ceived Christian  baptism. 

On  the  4th  we  breakfasted  at  Baldfiree, 
preaching  again  at  mid-day,  when  six 
men,  Hindus  of  the  Brahman,  Thflkoor, 
Tailor,  Watchman,  and  other  castes,  ac- 
cepted Christ,  and  were  baptized.  Thus 
was  Jesus  glorified. 

The  Lord  had  not  permitted  us  to  cross 
the  river  at  Muniwiipore,  aa  we  bad  plan- 
ned, but  had  led  us  by  a  round-about  - 
•ray  right  into  the  midst  of  the  people 
who  were  ready  to  accept  him.  In  the 
same  way  was  St.  Paul  prevented  from 
gulng  into  Ilitbynia,  and  was  led  of  the 
Lord  into  Macedonia,  where  many  were 
led  to  Christ  through  his  ministry. 

after  panning  through  the  beautiful 
and  ei  tensive  Oudh  forests  of  sal  timber, 
where  hundreds  of  lumbermen  are  en* 
gaged  in  cutting  railway-ties  and  house- 
ratters,  on  the  5th  we  reached  Doodooa 
Ghat,  the  headquarters  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Oudh  Forest  Department. 
On  the  6th  we  reached  Burws,  twelve 
uiilea  southwest  of  Doodooa  Ghat.  Here 
we  spent  the  Sabbath,  and  baptized  one 
man.  a  follower  of  Kabeer, 

Leaving  Burwfi,  after  a  hurried  march 
of  three  days  through  a  rich  farming 
country,  and  crowing  a  number  of  rivers, 
we  reached  Sitapur  on  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, having  traveled  over  two  hundred 
miles,  and  having  been  instrumental, 
under  God,  of  leading  eleven  men  out  of 
Nature's  darkness  to  Jesus,  the  "Light 
of  the  World." 

Sitapur  is  the  natural  lever  of  the  vast 
strMeh  of  country  north  to  Naipll.  This 
is  the  more  evident  when  it  is  known 
that  Sitapur  is  the- headquarters  of  the 
civil  division  of  Sitapur,  which  includes 
not  only  Sitapur  and  Khereo  Districts, 
but  also  Hiirdooi  District"  And  when  the 
railway  now  in  progress  of  construction 
from  Lucknow  to  Pilibheet  is  completed, 
a  great  part  of  this  vast  territory,  includ- 
ing a  population  of  about  2,000.000  will 
be  opened  to  the  Gospel  message. 

Churches  and  school-houses,  preachers 
and  teachers,  are  much  needed  to  plant 
tbe  standard  of  the  cross  and  to  extend 
the  borders  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
among  these  people,  "who  sit  in  the 
darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death." 
There  are  nearly  two  hundred  native 
Christiana  within  the  borders  of  Sitapur 
Circuit  who  need  m  be  looked  after, 
among  whom  are  the  recent  converts  at 
Burbutta  and  Baldaree.  To  reach  the 
totter,  a  church  should  be  built  and  a 
preacher  stationed  at  Singhai.     Eighty 


dollars  will  build  the  church,  and  $00  a 
year  will  support  the  preacher. 

Who  will  send  the  $80.  or  the  preach- 
er's endowment  of  $60  a  year,  to  the 
Missionary  Secretaries  at  SOS  Broadway, 
New  York  ?  It  is  hoped  that  some  one 
who  reads  this  article  will  "come  up  to 
the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty." 

Sitapur.  march  9th,  1SSS. 


Tbo  Outlook  lu  China. 

The  following  is  ait  extract  from  a  let- 
ter written  by  Rev.  (1.  W.  Woodall, 
Chinkiang.  China.  Feb.  23,  1886,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Newark  Conference : 

As  1  see  the  rays  of  light  already  break- 
ing upon  this  nation,  I  am  thrilled  with 
hope  of  her  sure  salvation.  The  process 
is  slow,  the  people  are  matter-of-fact  and 
tardy  to  accept  even  political  and  com- 
mercial innovations,  and  we  cannot  ex- 
pect the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
which  revolutionizes  and  strikes  at  a 
tangent  all  the  early  teachings  and  preju- 
dices of  a  nation  of  3 ">0  millions  of  peo- 
ple, without  much  patience  on  the  part 
of  the  church  and  much  persevering,  de- 
voted and  determined  work  on  the  part 
of  her  missionaries, 

A  scientific  view  of  .the  signs  of  the 
times  is  very  reassuring.  Let  us  take  a 
few  facts  in  their  order  : 

1st.  Tbe  gates  of  every  city,  town  and 
village  in  China  are  thrown  open  to  the 
knock  of  the  missionary. 

2d.  Persecution  has  virtually  ceased 
throughout  tbe  Empire,  and  when  the  iso- 
lated cases  occur,  we  are  able  through 
our  consuls  to  get  adequate  justice  and 
redress. 

Hd  There  are  streams  of  gospel  light 
flooding  the  land.  From  the  various 
mission  presses  at  Canton,  Foochow, 
Shanghai.  Hankow.  Pekin  and  other 
cities,  colporteurs  are  carrying  the  gos- 
pels and  religious  tracts  into  every  pro- 
vince from  the  great  wall  to  A  n  lift  in— 
from  the  sea  ports  to  the  very  western 
borders  of  China.  And,  brethren,  dark- 
ness cannot  abide  in  nor  resist  this  flood 
of  light. 

4th.  The  power  which  the  Mandarine 
and  the  Literati  hold  in  the  provinces, 
like  the  power  of  the  Daimios  of  Japan, 
is  a  bane  to  tbe  nation  and  a  clog  in  her 
wheels.  What  if  that  power  should  be 
broken,  the  obstacles  removed  and  the 
government  centralized  ?  Might  we  not 
expect  such  results  in  China  as  are  now 
being  reaped  in  Japan? 

Well,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  there 
are  agencies  and  influences  at  work  on 
the  very  vitals  of  the  dragon,  which  are 
bound  to  bring  it  low.  Need  I  mention 
the  Chinese  Imperial  Telegraphs,  stretch- 
ing their  wires  for  thousands  of  miles  al- 
ready, from  Pekin  along  the  Grand  Canal 
to  Shanghai,  from  Shanghai  to  Hankow 


and  beyond,  and  again  to  Canton  and 
connecting  itself  with  Japan,  London, 
New  York  and  all  the  European  seats  of 
government.  New  routes  are  constantly 
being  surveyed,  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  Provincial  armies  will 
be  under  the  command  of  the  central 
government,  receiving  their  telegraphic 
orders  from  one  great  head. 

Need  I  refer  to  tbe  various  lines  of  pa- 
latial steamers  plying  the  waters  of  her 
rivers  and  coasts,  many  of  which  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  tbe  China  mer- 
chants? Shall  I  speak  of  the  present 
railroad,  the  beginning  of  railroads  in 
China,  successfully  running  from  the 
Kai  Ping  coal  mines  to  towns  near  by? 
Shall  I  not  speak  of  the  proposed  railroads 
to  run  parallel  with  the  Grand  Canal,  to 
run  from  Shanghai  up  the  Yangstze  to 
Hankow,  and  again  from  Shanghai  to 
the  far  South '. 

Shall  I  not  speak  of  the  Chinese  Press 
publishing  dailies  which  go  on  the  steam- 
ers every  twenty -four  hours  to  the  North, 
South  and  West?— indeed  it  is  not  an  un- 
common sight  at  Shanghai  to  see  the 
Chinese  riding  in  foreign  carriages,  read- 
ing the  daily  paper.  And  1  am  told  that 
at  Hankow  900  miles  from  the  sea,  if 
you  walk  through  the  native  streets  half 
an  hour  after  the  steamer  has  arrived, 
you  will  see  men  in  groups  in  many  of 
the  shops,  pouring  over  the  columns  of 
the  Sben  Pao,  a  Shanghai  daily.  But 
time  would  fail  me  to  tell  you  the  hun- 
dred other  indications  that  this  empire  is 
coming  to  civilization,  is  coming  to 
Christ. 

There  is  one  other  sign  which  I  men- 
tion last,  not  because  it  is  least,  but  be- 
cause it  is  greatest,  the  sure  promise 
of  God:  "That  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
every,  knee  should  bow,"  and  on  this 
promise  we  rest  most  of  all  and  glorify 
Him  that  it  is  surely  coming  to  pass. 

I  thank  God  for  much  blessing  and  suc- 
cess which  he  has  bestowed  upon  me  in 
my  work. 

The,  services  are  always  well  attended, 
and  by  people,  too,  who  listen  well  and 
seem  greatly  interested  in  the  new  reli- 
gion. During  the  year  eight  have  joined 
our  church  on  probation,  and  nine  be- 
sides these  have  entered  into  full  mem- 
bership. We  have  one  gentleman  and 
his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wang,  who  have 
joined  our  church  by  letter.  He  was  one 
of  the  young  men  who  were  sent  by  the 
government  to  study  in  the  U.  S,,  and  ia 
now  interpreter  to  the  U.  S.  Consul  of 
this  place.  He  is  a  valuable  accession  to 
our  work  here. 

I  now  have  four  chapels  and  four 
schools  in  this  district,  and  in  each  of 
these  schools  Christian  text  books  are 
studied  by  every  scholar.  I  have  success- 
fully opened  two  new  chapels  and  two 
schools  during  the  year. 


teacher  of  a  school  just  outside  of  the 
south  gate  of  this  city.  He  offered  to 
place  his  school  of  83  scholars  under  the 
care  of  our  mission,  and  introduce  Chris- 
tian text  books,  on  condition  that  we  re- 
tain him  aa  teacher  and  pay  himthesame 
as  our  teachers  are  paid.  I  regarded  it  as 
another  Providential  opening,  and  took 
over  the  school.  The  school  is  proving  to 
be  as  good  as  any,  if  not  the  beet  in  the 
District. 

rti Union  Note*  from  Mexico. 

Rev.  S.  P.  Craver  writes  from  Quere- 
taro,  Mexico,  March  23  I 

The  work  of  our  mission  at  our  last 
conference  was  divided  into  three  districts 
—the  northern,  including  the  states  of 
Guanajuato,  Qneretaro  and  part  of  Mexi- 
co ;  the  central,  the  federal  district,  the 
state  of  Hidalgo  and  part  of  Mexico ;  and 
the  eastern,  the  states  of  Puebla  and  Vera 
Cruz.  We  do  not,  of  course,  cover  all  the 
above-mentioned  states,  but  occupy  two 
or  more  important  centres  in  each,  with 
several  smaller  towns  and  villages.  The 
statistics  show  some  thirty-five  congrega- 
tions, with  723  full  members  and  715  pro- 
bationers, a  net  increase  for  the  year  of 
ninety -seven  members,  and  forty-one 
probationers.  Besides  these  regular  con- 
gregations there  are  quite  a  number  of 
groups  of  believers  in  other  places  which 
are  visited  from  time  to  time,  and  receive 
the  divine  message  with  gladness. 

An  increasing  attention  is  being  given 
to  schools,  for  we  are  convinced  that  they 
afford  one  of  the  surest  means  of  perma- 
nent prosperity.  The  government  is  do- 
ing all  it  can  toward  education,  but  tbe 
public  schools  are  generally  utterly  irre- 
ligious, or  else  definitely  Romaniatic.  The 
children  of  our  people  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
receive  anything  like  a  satisfactory  edu- 
cation except  in  schools  established  by  the 
mission.  Furthermore,  our  schools  con- 
stitute one  of  our  best  recommendations 
to  the  sympathy  of  the  authorities  and  of 
the  liberals  in  general.  We  have  now 
some  twenty  schools  of  different  grades, 
but  mostly  primary,  with  an  enrollment 
last  year  of  1,056  pupils. 

One  school  was  especially  commended 
in  the  reports  of  several  committees  to 
the  attention  of  the  conference  and  of  the 
church.  It  is  our  preparatory  school  and 
theological  seminary  at  Pueblo,  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  8.  W.  Siberia.  It  is 
only  through  a  pure,  pious  and  educated 
ministry  that  we  can  hope  to  establish  a 
strong  and  vigorous  church  that  shall  re- 
generate society.  Over  twelve  years  of 
experience  have  shown  the  workers  in 
this  mission  that  very  few  reliable  and 
worthy  men  can  be  obtained  for  the  min- 
istry aside  from  those  we  have  trained  for 
the  work. 


CHILDREN S  MEETING 

One  of  tbe  most  urgent  needs  of  oi 
mission  at  this  moment  is  more  reliable 
men  with  which  to  properly  hold  and  de- 
velop the  work  already  in  hand,  not 
speak  of  other  fields  which  lie  open  before 
us.  We  cannot  get  the  men  fit  to  do  this 
work,  because  they  do  not  exist.  The 
small  force  of  native  preachers  now  en- 
gaged is  composed  principally  of  young 
men  we  have  trained  up.  They  are  in  the 
main  worthy,  faithful  men,  but — tbeyare 
too  few.  We  are  compelled  to  look  almost 
wholly  to  our  seminary  for  future  sup- 
plies, and  some  are  coming  on  nicely. 
However,  the  number  is  small  because 
there  are  not  funds  sufficient  to  sustain 
more.  Theschoolisbutscantilyequipped, 
because  there  are  no  funds  with  which 
to  equip  it.  Our  work  must  go  halting 
and  limping  along  for  long  years  to  come 
unless  we  can  educate  more  preaohars. 
Where  is  there  a  Remington,  a  Goucher, 
or  a  Philander  Smith  who  will  do  for 
Mexico  what  these  brethren  have  done 
for  India  and  Japan  ? 


Hev.  E.  W.  Parker  writes  from  Morad- 
abad,  Feb.  36 : 

We  have  been  having  a  very  happy 
time  in  Moradabad  during  tbe  past  week. 
In  1874  we  erected  a  large  building  in  the 
city  for  church  and  school  combined.  Our 
church  room  seated  800  persons  without 
crowding  and  then  seemed  very  large. 
Before  ten  years  had  passed  it  was  too 
small,  and  during  tbe  past  year  we  have 
enlarged  the  church  room  so  that  it  seats 
700  persons  readily.  Our  plan  in  the  en- 
largement was  a  gallery  with  curtains 
that  could  be  drawn  so  that  Zenana 
women  and  girls  could  attend  any  ser- 
vice. 

Our  first  meeting  was  a  children's  meet- 
ing, held  last  Saturday.  The  new  ball 
was  packed.  Mo  less  than  1,300  children 
were  present,  which  excluded  all  older 
people.  In  the  gallery,  unseen,  were 
over  180  girls  and  women  of  the  Zenana 
schools.  No  one  in  the  main  room  could 
see  a  head  in  the  gallery  until  tbe  music 
commenced,  when  all  at  once  at  least  50 
heads  popped  up  above  the  curtain. 

Our  children  sing  well,  we  think,  and 
in  their  annual  examinations  in  the  Sun- 
day School  lessons  I  never  knew  a  school 
to  do  better.  I  took  up  the  first  quarter 
and  asked  for  Outlines,  Golden  Texts, 
etc.,  of  the  different  lessons,  giving  only 
the  number  of  the  lesson.  Then  the  sec- 
ond quarter,  and  so  on  through.  There 
was  but  one  reply  given  that  was  not 
correct  and  that  was  corrected  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  essays  on  Paul,  Elisha,  etc., 
by  children  were  very  good  indeed. 

On  Wednesday  was  our  re-opening 
and  dedication.    As  tbe  building  is  also 


a  school-house,  our  morning  meeting 
was  an  educational  meeting  with  singing 
and  essays  on  the  history,  past  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  school,  and  ad- 
dresses. Aboutl.OOOpeoplewere  present 
At  4  P.  if.  Bro.  Manuel!  preached  to  a 
packed  house.  In  tbe  gallery,  this  time, 
were  the  workmen  who  had  done  tbe 
work  of  enlarging,  but  the  curtains  were 
thrown  hack. 

In  the  main  audience- room  were  many 
of  the  native  gentlemen  of  the  city,  who 
listened  with  manifest  Interest  to  aO.  the 
services.  Where  we  planned  to  seat  700 
we  packed  1,500  persons  that  afternoon, 
The  sermon  was  to  mm -christian*  es- 
pecially, the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  hav- 
ing come  near  to  them.  All  was  plain 
and  full  of  what  our  hopes  were,  yet  all 
persons  were  very  much  pleased. 

This  is  India,  where  people  are  ao  much 
afraid  of  going  into  a  Christian  church — 
afraid  of  religious  pollution— are  bigoted, 
reserved,  and  bound  by  caste.  How 
changed  from  twenty-five  years  ago ! 
Bro.  Haqq,  our  grand  native  Presiding 
Elder,  called  their  attention  to  all  these 
changes  so  surely  going  forward,  and 
showed  them  that  it  was  the  leaven  of  (he 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  surely  working 
everywhere.  Our  work,  be  reminded 
them,  was  not  seen  simply  in  tbe  people 
we  baptize,  but  in  the  general  change  in 
all  classes  of  people  moving  up  toward* 
the  light  and  the  sweet  perfume  of  this 
blessed  religion. 

Another  speaker  reminded  the  native 
gentlemen  of  Col.  Olcott 's  statement  that 
"Christianity  was  dying  out"  all  over 
tbe  world,  and  told  them  that  in  this 
house,  and  in  this  congregation,  they  had 
a  practical  illustration  of  how  it  was  dy- 
ing out.  Col.  Olcott,  you  know,  is  the 
Infidel  Missionary  for  India,  and  be  has 
lately  been  here  to  tell  his  story  and  ad- 
vise all  not  to  become  Christiana,  and 
some  of  these  gentlemen  had  been  to  see 
us  to  inquire  about  tba  truth  of  his  state- 
ments. 

One  of  the  good  things  about  this  en- 
largement is  that  the  money  did  not 
come  from  America— it  was  raised  in 
India—a  lady  gave  us  aid  as  a  worthy 
memorial  to  her  father.  At  tbe  close  of 
tbe  re-opening  service  a  friend  said  we 
ought  to  enlarge  our  church,  for  the  old 
room  had  never  been  so  full  aa  tbe  new 

"  Come  and  see." 


BlSacullles  ml  Chines*  CbrUUant, 

Rev.  N.  J.  Plumb  writes  from  Foocbow, 
China,  March  19 : 

While  in  Hingnwa  city  recently,  I 
learned  some  facts  which  impressed  me 
more  deeply  than  everas  to  the  hardships 
of  tbe  Christians  in  getting  rid  of  paying 
money   for  idolatrous    procesaions  and 


other  similar  ceremonies,  as  well  as  the 
disastrous  effects  of  idolatry  upon  th'ia 
people. 

Not  far  to  the  east,  of  the  city  there  is 
a.  clan  consisting  of  thirty-six  Tillages, 
divided  into  the  upper  and  the  lower 
eighteen.  In  one  of  these  villages  we 
hart'  a  large  number  of  Christians  amount- 
ing to  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants. 
Here,  as  in  some  other  places,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  Christians  for  money  for 
idolatrous  purposes  has  been  so  great 
that  they  have  paid  more  or  less  for  the 
uake  of  peace. 

Thia  year,  however,  our  members  have 
taken  a  firm  stand  here  not  to  pay  any  of 
the  money,  and  one-half  of  the  village 
have  agreed  to  let  them  off,  but  the  other 
part  i*  unwilling.  The  great  difficulty  is 
that  the  levy  is  made  on  each  village  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  families,  and 
the  whole  amount  must  be  paid. 

If  the  Christians  do  not  contribute  their 
share  the  others  must  pay  the  whole 
amount.  This  makes  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  rid  of  these  taxes,  until  the  Chris- 
tiam  axe  a  majority  in  the  village,  which 
is  rarely  the  case,  or  unless  they  are  very 
poor  and  insignificant.  When  I  left,  the 
matter  was  still  unsettled,  and  there 
seemed  little  hope  of  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement. 

One  of  the  members  came  in  from  this 
place  and  reported  a  dreadful  accident 
which  had  just  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  great  festival  about  to  take 
place.  The  manager,  whose  business  it 
*u  to  appoint  the  various  persons  to  take 
charge  of  certain  leading  parte,  was  met 
by  a  refusal  from  one  man  to  take  the 
part  assigned  him,  the  reason  alleged  be- 
ing that  it  was  too  difficult  for  him.  An 
altercation  ensued,  and  the  persistent  re- 
fusal of  the  man  to  take  the  part  so  en- 
raged the  manager  that  he  seized  a 
heavy  stack  and  struck  the  offender  a  se- 
vere blow  on  the  head,  which  broke  in 
his  skull  and  he  fell  dead.  The  uncle  of 
4he  young  man  murdered  then  took  up 
the  quarrel,  and  with  a  knife  attempted 
to  lull  the  son  of  the  murderer,  but  only 
succeeded  in  severely  wounding  him. 

Suoh  occurrences  are  frequent  in  con- 
nection with  these  idolatrous  ceremonies 
and  festivals. 

Fighting  and  brawls  are  constantly  go- 
in;  on  between  the  villages,  and  deaths 
are  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence 
•nice  foreign  fire-arms  are  obtainable. 
Sometimes  two  villages  keep  up  the 
fends  for  many  years  each  killing  as 
many  as  they  can  of  the  other,  destroy- 
ing each  others  crops,  and  retaliating  in 
every  possible  way. 

On  my  return  home,  I  passed  quite 
near  an  engagement  between  two  vil- 
lages. Numbers  of  people  were  gathered 
mi  the  hill  tops  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  contest.     Great  excitement  existed 


PRESBYTERIAN  MISSIONS. 

and  many  were  running  to  and  fro.  I  could 
see  the  smoke  and  hear  the  reports  of  the 
guns.  As  I  entered  one  village.  I  saw 
great  numbers  of  the  retreating  party 
with  their  guns,  pikes,  etc.,  preparing  to 
renew  the  attack. 

Very  interesting  revival  services  are  in 
progress  here  at  Foochow.  Our  schools 
are  all  very  full,  and  the  work  encourag- 
ing in  all  departments. 

We  are  all  well,  but  regret  the  necessity 
of  the  departure  of  Brother  Wilcox  for 
the  U,  B.  just  now.  He  is  compelled  to 
go  home  on  account  of  his  little 
daughter. 


SOUTHERN    PRESBYTERIAN. 

Miss  Henderson  has  moved  from  Cam- 
pinas to  Itatiba.  Brazil,  distant  about  35 
miles,  to  begin  work  among  the  women 
and  girls  of  that  place. 

Four  new  out  stations  have  been  open- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  Matamoras.  Mexico. 
Mr.  Hall  writes  from  Matamoras:  "I 
meet  my  theological  class  in  the  morning 
closing  the  lessons  at  midday,  and  we 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  uniting  in  spec- 
ial prayer  before  separating,  for  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  the  mission  work  of  the 
Church." 


Preekr  lerlan  Mission  at  Kochi,  Japan. 

The  American  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  sent  two  missionaries  to  Japan 
last  year.  Tbey  have  located  at  Kochi. 
One  of  the  missionaries,  Rev.  B.  B.  Grin- 
nan,  writes  from  Kochi,  March  10  : 

"  The  city  of  Kochi  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Sikoku,  and 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tosa. 
Its  location  is  truly  beautiful,  for  it  lies 
about  one  mileback  from  the  ocean,  on  a 
lovely'  bay  that  is  almost  entirely  Bur 
rounded  by  mountains  that  rise  along  a 
valley  of  a  few  miles  in  length  and 
breadth.  Kobe,  the  nearest  open  port,  is 
eighteen  hours  ride  from  us,  and  mails 
come  twice  a  week  by  steamers  and  every 
day  overland  from  the  western  portion 
of  the  island  which  is  connected  with 
Kobe.  There  is  also  connecton  with 
Kobe  and  all  the  large  cities  of  the  coun- 
try by  telegraph.  The  people  of  Toea 
have  for  a  long  time  been  noted  for  their 
manly  character  and  progressive  life ; 
they  have  taken  leading  parts  in  all  the 
progressive  movements  of  Japan.  The 
Shogunate  was  overthrown  in  1868,  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  Chasbin,  Tosa, 
and  Sateuma,  and  since  that  time  especi- 
ally, the  influence  of  Tosa  men  has  been 
very  great  in  all  Japan.  We  have  for 
this  reason  the  very  beet  material  for 
raising  up  an  able  ministry  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  vast  country,  and  this  is 
the  great  need  of  Japan,  an  able  native 
ministry  to  go  forth  and  reap  a  grand 
harvest.    The  population  of  the  city  is 
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about  flftj  thousand  and  that  of  the 
province  five  hundred  thousand,  while 
that  of  the  whole  island  is  over  two 
millions. 

The  interest  in  Christianity  here  is 
very  remarkable.  The  people  have  not 
for  a  long  time  worshiped  at  the  shrine 
of  Buddha  or  Shinto  to  any  extent. 
They  are  principally  iufidelsof  the  school 
of  Huxley  and  Spencer  because  they 
have  not  been  taught  of  Christ,  and 
they  now  seem  willing  to  know  what  the 
truth  is. 

Work  was  begun  here  in  November, 
1881,  and  during  the  past  year  one  hun- 
dred members  have  been  gathered  into 
the  church,  and  they  show  that  they  are 
earnest  believers  by  the  energy  with 
which  they  work  to  give  the  light  to 
those  around  them.  We  arrived  here  on 
January  36th  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  soon 
after  tins  there  were  eighteen  persons 
baptized.  It  was  truly  a  touching  eight, 
for  there  were  four  gray-headed  grand 
mothers,  one  of  whom  was  over  eighty 
years  old  ;  contrasted  with  these  wero 
three  little  children  ;  the  remainder  were 
young  men  and  women  in  the  prime  of 
life.  At  the  conclusion,  "  From  Green- 
land's icy  mountains"  was  sung  to  the 
old  familiar  tune,  and  never  was  it  sung 
on  a  more  appropriate  occasion.  After 
the  service  on  that  day  the  vote  was 
taken  and  it  was  agreed  that  in  the  fu- 
ture they  would  be  self  sustaining  as  to 
their  pastor.  The  preaching  place  is  a 
native  house,  but  in  the  course  of  time 
we  hope  to  have  a  large  church  building 
where  members  can  congregate.  The  in- 
terest continues  and  there  are  now  eight- 
een more  candidates  for  baptism  under 
instruction  by  Mr.  Yamaneato  the  pastor, 
and  Mr.  Miller  who  has  come  here  to 
work  for  three  months.  At  a  meeting 
held  about  three  weeks  ago  in  the  theatre 
there  were  present  at  least  six  hundred 
people,  all  of  whom  listened  attentively 
to  the  discussion  of  Christianity.  These 
meetings  which  are  called  Engetsukais, 
are  held  all  over  the  country  with  mark- 
ed effect.  Mr.  McAlpine  and  myself 
have  twenty-flve  young  men  who  study 
the  Bible  in  English  every  Sunday,  They 
are  a  fine  set  and  belong  to  the  best  class 
of  students  and  teachers  in  the  city.  Our 
earnest  prayer  is  that  God  may  raise  up 
some  of  these  young  men,  who  are  for 
the  first  time  learning  of  Christ,  to 
preach  his  truth  to  their  fellow  dying 

In  order  to  get  a  right  of  residence  in 
this  city  we  teach  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
each  day  in  a  large  school  which  has 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  scholars, 
and  we  hope  to  gather  around  us  a  num- 
ber of  these  young  men  who  may  go 
forth  as  heralds  of  the  cross. 

The  interest  here  is  greater  than  in 
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most  other  places  in  Japan,  and  we  have 
nn  unexceptional!;  tine  opening,  but  vet 
the  whole  country  seems  moved,  and 
Christ  is  being  preached  in  all  parts. 
Now  is  the  time  to  work,  and  there  is  a 
mighty  work  yet  to  be  done.  Among 
the  thirty-seven  millions,  the  tea  thou- 
sand Christians  are  but  the  beginning 
of  the  number  that  must  come  before 
we  can  call  this  a  truly  Christian  coun- 
try. There  are  immense  cities  in  which 
work  of  very  little  consequence  has  been 


AMERICAN  BOARD 
During  April  the  following  mission- 
aries left  the  United  States ;  Rev.  Wm. 
E.  Fay  and  wife,  and  Rev,  Walter  T. 
Currie  and  wife,  for  the  West  .Central 
African  Mission;  Rev.  8.  W.  Howland 
and  wife,  and  Hiss  Susan  R.  Howland  for 
the  Ceylon  Mission;  Miss  flattie  A,  Hous- 
ton, for  the  Madura  Mission. 

The  conversion  of  several  in  the  East 
Central  African  Mission  is  especially  grati- 
fying in  view  of  the  following  facts  as 
given  in  the  Missionary  Herald,  for  May. 
'*  Ten  yean  have  usually  been  regarded 
as  the  period  through  which  a  mission- 
nry  in  Africa  probably  mast  labor  after 
reaching  a  native  tribe  before  he  may  ex- 
pect to  see  the  first  convert.  The  lan- 
guage bas  to  be  learned,  the  confidence 
of  the  people  must  be  secured,  and  their 
habits  changed,  before  they  will  person- 
ally accept  the  Gospel  message.  Such  an 
experience  awaited  all  the  earlier  mis- 
sions in  South  Africa.  It  has  been  deem- 
ed a  marvel  that  the  English  Church  . 
missionaries  at  Uganda  could  report,  | 
within  eight  years  after  their  arrival  at 
Victoria  Nyanza,  a  church  of  more  than 
100  communicants.  But  within  two 
years  and  one  half  since  the  first  agent  , 
of  the  Board  took  up  his  residence  near  I 
Inhambane,  and  within  one  year  from 
the  time  he  began  to  teach,  he,  and  those 
who  have  joined  him,  are  permitted  tore-  I 
joice  in  the  spiritual  awakening,  the  gen-  ; 
uinenessof  which  they  cannot  doubt." 

Mr.  Atwood  writes  from  China  of  the 
hospital  work  in  Li  Man  Cbuang,  es- 
pecially among  the  opium  patients : 
"The  prospect  before  us  is  not  bright 
when  we  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  in  the  cities  nine-tenths  of  the 
men  and  all  the  women,  probably,  are 
slaves  to  the  drug ;  while  in  the  villages 
the  number  of  those  who  use  it  is  far 
above  one-half,  and  probably  more  than 
two-thirds,  of  all  the  people.  At  the 
present  rate  of  increase  in  the  use  of  the  , 
drug  a  few  decades  more  will  suffice  si-  i 
most  to  depopulate  the  plain.  Nothing 
but  the  motive  power  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  very  power  of  God  himself  can  bring  | 
these  people  out  of  this  bondage. 


AFRICAN  MISSIONS. 

EMI  Cemral  African  KlUslon. 

Mr.  Richards  writes  of  a  remarkable 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at  Mongwe  : 

"For  some  time  there  has  been  a  no- 
ticeable growth  of  interest  in  all  reli- 
gious teaching  on  the  part  of  our  boys. 
There  has  been  no  outspoken  word  or 
scarcely  an  act,  yet  we  have  been  able  to 
see  the  marked  effect  of  truth  as  it  reached 
the  intellects  of  these  persons.  We  knew 
that  in  time  all  would  be  as  it  should  be 
and  these  persons  in  our  employ  would  be 
at  the  same  time  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  But 
matters  have  moved  much  faster  than 
we  had  anticipated,  and  while  we  were 
waiting,  not  knowing  just  bow  to  make 
the  first  start,  it  all  came  about  naturally 
and  far  more  spontaneously  than  we  hail 
anticipated. 

"  On  the  Wednesday  preceding  Christ- 
mas the  mission  held  a  fast,  and  prayer 
was  made  for  just  such  a  work  as  was 
accomplished.  On  Thursday  evening 
Mr.  Wilcox  and  family,  including 
twenty-four  native  boys  and  girls,  ar- 
rived, and  though  all  were  tired  we  held 
a  meeting,  and  after  some  of  the  visitors 
had  made  remarks  or  offered  prayer  our 
boys  jumped  to  their  feet.  So  fearful 
were  they  lest  they  should  not  get  a 
chance  to  be  heard  that  several  were 
speaking  at  qnce,  renouncing  all  sin,  all 
native  customs  that  were  doubtful,  and 
giving  good  testimony  for  a  better  ser-  i 
vice  in  (he  future.  The  whole  number 
who  made  public  this  decision  was  forty- 
eight  ;  twenty-four  from  Makodweni, 
one  from  Kambini,  and  twenty-two  of  ' 
our  boys,  besides  an  old  woman  who  | 
lives  hard  by  the  chapel.  Since  the 
meeting  two  more  have  joined  the  num-  i 
her,  and  many  more,  perhaps  hundreds,  I 
are  put  into  serious  thought  upon  the  . 
matter  of  securing  a  peaceful  eternity,  I 


as  well  as  of  being  useful 
The  days  were  all  taken  up  with  services 
until  Monday  the  38th,  when  the  visitors 
returned  home. 

"  One  boy,  a  Zulu,  one  of  the  first  who 
came  to  us,  was  in  great  trouble  on  ac- 
count of  his  former  sins.  He  had  taken 
his  brother's  wife  and  run  away  with 
her,  saying  his  brother  was  dend.  Now 
he  says  he  is  alive,  and  has  made  every 
effort  to  restore  the  stolen  goods  (for  it 
is  nothing  else  in  Tonga),  but  without 
avail,  and  has  left  the  woman  altogether. 
All  the  boys  have  ceased  to  use  tobacco, 
not  because  they  were  told  to,  but  be- 
cause their  teachers  do  not  use  it  and 
think  it  hurtful.  They  have  abjured  in- 
toxicating drink  and  magical  medicines, 
and  have  pulled  off  their  earrings  and 
brass  wires.  This  required  no  small 
effort,    but  there  has   been    no  falling 

' '  We  are  slow  to  believe  what  our  eyes 
behold,  because  the  converts  know  so 


very  little  of  the  tremendous  responsibil- 
ities they  have  undertaken,  and  yet  we 
know  that  if  they  are  determined  noth- 
ing shall  turn  them  back." 

Mr.  Wilcox,  after  hie  return  from 
Mongwe  to  Makodweni,  wrote  as  follows, 
January  2  :— 

"  Most  of  those  who  are  now  with  ns 
at  this  station  have  given  up  tobacco, 
hemp,  drink,  and  ornaments,  and  say 
they  have  left  forever  their  heathen 
friends  with  all  their  customs,  and  want 
to  build  bouses  on  our  premises,  and 
learn  and  practice  the  customs  of  God's 
people.  Should  you  be  in  one  of  our 
meetings  and  hear  Ibem  pray  and  testify, 
you  might  think  we  have  bad  a  Day  of 
Pentecost.  But  you  should  know  the 
whole  truth.  Converts  here  have  just 
as  much  of  the  earthly  element  clinging 
to  them  as  anywhere,  and  among  the 
few  chosen  ones  there  are  doubtless  the 
many  who  were  merely  called  and  who 
may  only  endure  for  a  time,  as  in  the 
case  everywhere  in  the  world.  Among 
them  all  I  do  not  see  yet  much  poignant 
conviction  of  sin.  But  we  have  certainly 
great  reason  for  encouragement  in  the 
fact  that  they  show  a  disposition  to  obey 
the  truth  as  fast  as  they  receive  it. 

"  One  instance  of  this  will  be  enough 
to  show  what  I  mean.  At  our  meeting 
at  Mongwe  I  had  been  preaching  about 
how  the  early  Christians  brought  all 
their  wealth  and  laid  it  down  at  the 
apostle's  feet.  They— that  is,  our  people 
here— had  professed  to  have  given  up 
tobacco,  beer,  etc.,  but  that  was  not 
enough  :  they  must  consecrate  all  to  the 
Lord  and  not  keep  back  anything.  Now 
what  had  they  left  that  they  would  not 
give  up  1  With  scarcely  a  moment's  fore- 
thought as  to  what  I  was  going  to  do. 
but  observing  their  foolish  ornaments  of 
iron  and  brass  on  their  ankles  and  wrist: 
and  dangling  from  tbeir  ears  and  around 
their  necks,  I  asked  who  was  willing  to 
lay  them  down,  hardly  supposing  that 
one  would  consent  upon  the  spot.  But 
immediately  they  began  to  strip  them  off. 
■ '  Some  of  these  ornaments  were  grown 
into  their  bodies  in  such  a  way  tliat  we 
had  to  send  for  instruments  to  cut  them 
off.  There  were  charms  of  snake  skins 
and  bones,  to  part  with  which  most  na- 
tives think,  is  next  to  parting  with  their 
lives.  But,  excepting  the  girls,  not  one 
of  those  who  professed  Christ  went  out 
of  the  house  wearing  any  kind  of  orna- 
ment. Other  instances  might  be  given 
of  this  spirit  of  willingness  to  put  the 
truth  in  practice  at  once.  But  what 
they  all  now  need  most  is  not  sudden 
outbursts  of  self-denial,  but  steady  in- 
struction and  discipline  in  almost  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  up  Christian 
manhood.  It  seems  to  me  as  they  now  ■ 
are  they  are  as  impressible  as  the  clay  En 
the  potter's  hand." 


W eat  Central  African  mission. 

Mr.  Walter  writes  respecting  the  Ro- 
ntui  *  itholic  Missions  : 

"  The  p  id  res  at  Bine,  who  are  political 
agents  of  the  crown,  in  long  gowns, 
have  an  important  lead  on  ub.  We  shall 
soon  hear,  bo  doubt,  of  their  having  con- 
cluded several '  contracts  of  vassalage 
with  native  kings  of  the  interior,  just  as 
the  pidre  at  Caconda  is  doing,  and  the 
provincial  government  makes  abig  noise 
about  it  in  its  official  paper. 

••  The  new  Portuguese  Bishop,  who  has 
recant);  arrived  at  St.  Paul  de  Loanda, 
and  who  was  received  with  all  the  mili- 
tary honors,  which  could  not  have  been 
excelled  by  that  city  even  if  it  had  been 
in  honor  of  His  Royal  Majesty  the  King 
of  Portugal  himself,  is  starting  at  Loanda 
a  Missionary  Institute  for  priests ;  and 
one  of  its  special  features  will  be  the 
teaching  of  TJmbnndu  and  kindred  dia- 
lects prior  to  their  being  sent  into  the 
Interior  as  Romish-Portuguese  (political) 
nusaionariea.  Need  I  emphasise  this 
simple  statement  ?  " 
Mr.  Sanders  writes  :— 
"The  man  who  is  to  carry  mail  from 
the  coast  to  Bin*  passed  about  three  days 
ago  It  looks  as  if  they  expect  Kwikwi 
to  be  postmaster  here.  If  so,  I  doubt  if 
we  shall  trust  our  letters  to  that  route. 
1  was  called  on  Sunday  to  come  up  and 
read  the  letters.  On  Monday  I  went 
The  letter  to  the  ototnu  merely  informed 
him  that  a  mail  route  had  been  estab- 
lished. He  evidently  thought  all  the  let- 
ten  were  for  him,  for  he  told  me  to  open 
the  little  sack  that  was  sealed  and  di- 
rected to  Bihe.  As  I  refused  to  do  so,  he 
iirdered  the  Cabinda  carrier  to,  which  he 
did.  When  informed  that  the  two  let- 
ters and  the  paper  were  directed  to  Porto 
instead  of  himself,  he  had  them  put  back. 
"  We  sincerely  hope  that  some  seed  is 
falling  into  the  hearts  of  the  few  lade 
who  are  about  us ;  they  are  well-behaved 
and  lovable  young  fellows  for  the  most 
l«rt  But  (I  will  speak  for  myself  alone) 
I  do  not  know  how  much  tbey  really  un- 
derstand what  the  service  of  Jesus  is  and 
what  an  entire  claim  it  makes  on  all  they 
an  iir  have.  Indeed,  Cato  and  Olokoeo 
ate  the  only  ones  who  are  of  such  age 
that  tbey  would  be  apt  to  be  thoughtful 
on  such  matters,  even  with  the  fullest 
and  plainest  instruction. 

"There  are  some  fine,  almost  full- 
grown,  lads  in  Cbilume  who  will  make 
fine  Christiana  if  converted.  The  only 
way  in  which  they  can  l>e  reached  that  I 
see  is  by  individual  talks.  The  discour- 
aging thing  about  it  is  that  they  seem 
infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  older  ones, 
who  think  it  smart  to  pretend  to  agree 
while  with  ns,  but  to  ridicule  and  joke 
and  blaspheme  as  soon  as  we  leave. 
They  always  hope  that  the  agreeing  will 
be  profitable." 


MISSION  NOTES. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  MISSION- 
ARY UNION. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Missionary 
Union  will  be  held  at  Asbury  Park,  N.J., 
beginning  Tuesday,  May  25.  The  anni- 
versaries of  the  Home  Mission  Society 
and  the  Publication  Society  will  follow. 

Mission  Notes  from  Kendnl,  Japan, 

Rev.  E.  H.  Jones  writes  : — 

"Onr  church  here  in  Sendai  has  been 
increased  by  twenty-seven  additions  since 
we  came.  This  increase  is  all  the  more 
useful,  in  the  present  foundation  period 
of  our  church,  in  being  gathered  from 
the  townspeople.  Heretofore  there  his 
been  a  large  country  membership  and  a 
comparatively  small  city  support.  Con- 
sequently the  work  was  somewhat  crip- 
pled by  lack  of  a  vigorous  circulation 
centre  to  warm  the  scattered  members. 
This  condition,  by  the  regularity  of  the 
celebration  of  the  ordinances  and  the 
frequent  infusion  of  new  life,  is  being 
altered.  Already  the  good  results  are 
coming  to  light. 

"The  church  now  supports  its  own  pas- 
tor,— who  gives  all  his  time  to  the  work, 
and  gets  a  fair  salary, — aid  is  projecting 
some  aggressive  work  at  its  own  expense. 
They  have  the  weekly  offering  system, 
and  are  just  commencing  to  taste  the 
blessedness  of  giving.  They  have  also 
made  some  alterations  and  needed  re- 
pairs on  the  church  building,  giving 
larger  accommodation  and  more  com- 
fort. This  they  also  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  paying  for  themselves.  Brother 
Poate  has  been  staying  here  most  of  the 
winter,  and  has  been  doing  much  valua- 
ble work,  chief  of  which  has  been  the 
teaching  of  the  church  Bible-class  on 
Sabbath  afternoons.  We  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  a  large  number  of  the 
church  gather  regularly  and  study  ear- 
nestly God's  Word  Who  shall  say  how 
much  of  the  blessing  we  have  had  as  a 
church  came  from  the  inspiration  re- 
ceived in  thus  honoring  the  truth  ? 

A   FRSTTVAL. 

Not  long  ago  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  one  of  the  great  festivals  of  the 
people  of  the  north  of  Japan  It  was 
commenced  on  Friday,  and  lasted  till  the 
following  Monday  night.  Sunday  was 
the  high  day  of  the  feast.  Large  num- 
bers of  the  country  people  came  in  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  bringing  their  sim- 
ple fare  of  boiled  rice  in  small  lacquer 
boxes,  such  as  you  will  see  in  every  lady's 
parlor  in  America,  who  is  fashionable 
enough  to  affect  Japanese  curios.  If 
they  carried  any  thing  additional,  as 
many  of  them  did,  it  was  a  dried  gourd 
bottle  for  mkl — the  whiskey  of  the  Jap- 
anese. All  were  dressed  in  holiday  attire; 
and  among  them  were  many  school- 
teachers and  other  government  officials. 
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For  some  years  now  Sunday  has  been 
a  holiday  in  all  the  government  offices. 
The  town  is  gaily  and  prettily  trimmed 
up  with  paper  lanterns  and  painted  ban- 
ners. Arches  are  erected  over  the  prin- 
cipal street  which  leads  up  to  the  temple 
where  the  divinity  of  the  day  is  to  be 
honored.  This  indicates  the  way  the 
Japanese  of  the  past  regarded  their  tem- 
ple-worship. The  streets  generally  start 
from  a  temple,  and  lead  to  a  temple. 
The  decorations  and  art  productions  are 
all  interwoven  with  their  hero  worship. 
The  present  generation  do  not  build  tem- 
ples ;  and  only  in  out-of-the-way  places — 
i.e.,  separated  from  foreign  influences, 
like  our  district  here  in  the  North— can 
you  sec  the  people  much  as  they  have 
been  in  religious  matters  for  hundreds  of 
years. 

The  grand  feature  of  this  festival  was 
a  street  parade  which  was  of  grand  pro- 
portions. It  being  Sabbath,  I  did  not  see 
much  of  the  parade,  but  saw  a  few 
things  as  I  returned  from  church  which 
I  will  attempt  to  describe.  The  best 
horses  the  city  could  produce  were 
mounted  by  men  dressed  in  the  armor 
and  accoutrements  of  three  hundred 
years  ago.  These,  with  old  banners 
borne  by  crowds  of  men  on  foot,  armed 
with  spears,  bows,  and  arrows,  repre- 
sented the  old  knights  and  their  feudal 
retainers,  the  last  of  whom  were  swept 
away  not  so  many  years  ago.  Then 
came  platforms  on  wheels,  drawn  by 
many  men  scantily  but  gaily  dressed. 
From  the  centre  of  this  platform  was 
erected  a  tall  banner-staff,  with  banners 
and  streamers,  the  ends  of  which  were 
held  by  men  on  the  four  corners  of  the 
platform. 

On  the  platform  were  a  company  of 
young  men  dancing  to  the  turn-turns  of 
a  rude  drum.  Another  elevated  covered 
platform  on  wheels  followed,  on  which 
were  a  company  of  prof essional  dancing- 
girls  performing  their  lascivious  Eastern 
dances  to  the  twanging  of  a  couple  of 
samosens,— an  instrument  much  like  a 
guitar.  These  girls  are  a  part  of  the  at- 
tachment of  professional  vice  subsidized 
by  tbe  city  government  by  license,  and 
clearly  tolerated,  if  not  patronized  by 
the  religious  authorities.  Many  lesser 
devices  were  arranged  to  attract  and 
amuse  the  people.  Tbe  procession  was 
two  cr  three  hours  long,  and  terminated, 
I  was  told,  by  a  grand  rally  on  the  tem- 
ple grounds.  Next  day,  Monday,  I  went 
to  the  temple  grounds  to  see  for  myself ; 
and  my  heart  ached  in  pity  for  these 
poor,  deluded  people. 

I  saw  in  the  temple,  which  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  grounds,  a  large  num- 
ber of  priests  prostrate  upon  their  faces 
in  rows  on  each  side  the  central  passage 
up  to  the  shrine.  The  incense  was  smok- 
ing near  the  shrine,  but  the  noise  of  tbe 
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people  at  their  games  all  around  the  tem- 
ple drowned  all  other  sounds.  There 
was  one  place  where  ancient  sword  ex- 
ercise with  two-handed  swords  was  be- 
ing  gone  through  ;  another,  where  a  lot 
of  young  men  were  dancing  to  drums, 
samoeens,  and  flutes ;  in  another  place 
was  a  kind  of  archery  practice  from 
horseback.  And  with  all  these  and 
many  other  forme  of  boisterous  games, 
were  sake,  refreshment,  and  dissipation 
booths  of  all  kinds.  While  at  the  tem- 
ple, which  was  the  centre  of  all  this 
noise  and  confusion,  the  ceremonies  of 
worship  were  being  gone  through  by  the 
priests,  whose  motive  power  you  could 
hear  rattling  into  the  large  box  at  the 
door.  Every  one  who  came  threw  in  a 
few  coins,  and  rang  once  or  twice  the 
small  bell  over  the  temple  entrance  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  god.  Then, 
after  a  few  muttered  words  of  prayer,—  ' 
the  latter  exercise,  however,  seemed  to  I 
be  indulged  in  only  by  the  women, — ' 
they  would  hurry  off  to  the  games  and 
dissipations  of  the  day.  Worship  of  a 
great  warrior  like  this,  for  each  was  the 
god  of  this  festival,  is  accompanied  with 
all  things  which  the  hero  indulged  in  in 
his  lifetime.  Never  was  it  made  plainer 
to  my  mind  that  saying,  that  people  be- 
come like  the  gods  they  worship.  May 
God  soon  lead  this  people  to  worship  the 
Lord  of  life  and  glory. 


Notes  from  Baiieln,  Burma. 

Rev.  L.  W,  Cronkhite  writes  from  Bas- 
sein,  February  28  ;— 

Bassein  is  just  now  having  its  share  of 
the  Dacoit  alarm  which  has  been  felt  so 
keenly  at  Bhwaygyeen  and  other  places. 
There  is  a  band  of  desperadoes,  supposed 
to  number  fifty  or  more,  in  the  moun- 
tains west  of  here.  Three  parties,  I  hear, 
have  been  dispatched  in  pursuit.  Gov- 
ernment has  accepted  the  services  of 
some  twenty  Karen  Christians  to  go 
along  with  the  troops.  We  have  no  rea- 
son here  in  the  city  to  fear  these  dacoits. 
But  the  most  vigilant  watch  is  being 
kept  of  necessity,  lest  the  multitudinous 
evil  characters  in  and  about  the  city  take 
advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  af- 
fairs. Strict  patrol  is  maintained  every 
night  throughout  the  city.  I  have  eight 
school-boy  a  to  watch  the  mission  prem- 
ises every  night.  They  march  about 
with  gun  and  sword.  Of  course  all  this 
is  one  of  the  after-waves  of  the  war  in 
Upper  Burma.  Our  Deputy'  Commis- 
sioner was  brought  in  dead  yesterday 
morning,  he  having  fallen  among  dacoits 
alone  and  unarmed  at  a  distance  from 
the  city.  We  have  a  gunboat  here  with 
her  crew,  also  some  sepoys.  Over  all  the 
tumult  sound  the  Psalmist's  words,  "He 
shall  not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings ;  his 
heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord." 


Like  many  others,  we  believe  in  self- 
support  and  are  trying  to  promote  it.  I 
doubt  very  strongly  indeed  whether 
Pwos  would  be  able  to  support  entirely 
their  town  school  and  their  jungle  schools, 
even  if  they  were  to  try.  They  do.  how- 
ever,  wholly  support  their  jungle  schools, 
and  have  a  society  for  promoting  evan- 
gelistic work  among  the  heathen  about 
them.  To  its  support  they  contribute 
All  such  funds  are  managed  solely  by  the 
society.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
save  the  right  of  giving  counsel.  I  found 
this  society  in  existence  when  I  came 
here,  and  I  rejoice  over  it.  It  seen 
me  better  that  they  should  do  their  work 
themselves,  if  only  fairly  well,  than  that 
their  missionary  should  do  it  for  them, 
were  he  the  wisest  man  on  the  foreign 
field.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the 
minutes  of  past  Associations,  there  has 
been  a  decided  increase  in  Karen  gifts 
for  the  town  school.  This  year  we  have 
received  Its.  080  during  the  eleven  months 
now  past,  and  Abl  baskets  of  paddy. 

A  few  years  ago,  our  mission  premises 
were  destitute  of  almost  every  thing. 
The  Karens  built  a  new  dormitory  for 
our  school-boys,  a  large  and  strong  one. 
America  gave  us  a  new  and  thoroughly 
good  dwelling-house.  The  Karens,  Am- 
erica, and  the  Government  here  have 
provided  Rs.  10,000  for  a  new  chapel - 
schoolhouse  ;  the  contract  is  let  and  the 
work  begun.  Now  we  want  a  substan- 
tial dormitory  for  our  girls,  three  houses 
for  native  teachers,  a  new  paddy  bouse, 
a  school  wood-shed,  a  new  well,  etc. 
How  grateful  to  God  I  shall  be  if  I  can 
see  these  things  accomplished  1  What 
has  been  done  thus  far  is  due  mostly  to 
my  predecessors.  Now  I  want  to  work 
until  Karen  and  American  money  in  just 
proportions  put  the  compound  into  thor- 
ough working  order.  Then  there  is  the 
native  giving  for  evangelistic  and  jungle- 
school  work  to  be  pressed. 


CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Rev.  George  E.  Hudson,  of  the  senior 
class  of  the  Theological  School  at  Leba- 
non.Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  missionary 
to  Japan. 

Elsewhere  we  have  stated  that  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians  have  seven 
missionaries  in  Japan.  We  should  have 
said  eight  They  are  Rev.  J.  B.  Hail  and 
wife,  Rev.  A.  D.  Hail  and  wife,  Hiss 
Alice  M.  Ore,  Hiss  Julia  A.  Leavitt,  Hrs. 
A.  H.  Drennan  and  Hiss  Bertie  Duf- 
field. 

There  are  60  pupils  in  the  English  school 
which  has  been  established  at  Wakayama. 
The  school  is  more  than  self-supporting. 
The  ages  of  the  pupils  range  from  six  to 
thirty.  The  school  is  opened  and  closed 
every  day  with  song  and  prayer  and  is 
growing  in  numbers  and  influence. 


Rev.  A.  H.  Whatley  writes  from  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico,  that  he  thinks  Duron  go 
would  be  the  best  place  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mission.  That  city  has  38.- 
000  inhabitants,  and  the  only  Protestant 
missionaries  there  are  a  man  and  bis  wife 
of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church. 

LUTHERAN  GENERAL  COUNCIL. 

Rev.  F.  J.  McCready,  of  Tallapudi,  and 
Hiss  Kate  Taylor,  of  Kajahm unary,  were 
married  Feb.  24,  1884. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Schmidt  reports  teat  the 
number  of  communicants  at  Rajahmon- 
dry,  India,  is  04. 

Rev.  F.  J.  HcCready  writes  from  Talla- 
pudi, India,  that  "Every  Monday  after- 
noon (market  day)  the  Word  is  preached 
in  the  market  place.  Hitherto  all  con- 
verts here  were  from  the  Hadiga  caste. 
Several  men  and  women  from  the  Mala 
caste  are  now  numbered  *■""";  the  in- 
quirers, also  a  man  of  the  '  S&nee '  or 
Dancing  Girl'  caste.  He  sings  Christian, 
hymns  while  rowing  his  boat" 

Rev.  F.  S.  Deifcrich  writes  from  Rajah- 
mundry,  Jan.  7,  that  during  1885  the  work 
has  made  progress  in  the  stations  which 
have  been  directly  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  pastors. 

LUTHERAN  GENERAL  SYNOD. 

Rev.  John  Nichols  and  wife,  the  new 
missionaries  to  India,  arrived  in  Madras 
Jan.  23. 

The  High  School  at  Gnntoor,  India, 
has  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  college 
and  is  now  known  as  "The  American 
Lutheran  Mission  College." 

Special  collections  are  being  made  to 
replace  the  chapel  of  the  Muhlenberg 
mission  in  Africa,  which  was  destroyed 
by  a  tornado  in  December  last. 

An  appeal  is  being  made  for  money  to 
build  a  Hospital  in  India.  So  far  only  a 
small  amount  has  been  contributed. 

Dr.  Anna  S.  Kugler  writes  from  Gnn- 
toor, India !  ' '  On  Christmas  evening 
the  Telngu  Sunday-school  bad  a  tree  in 
the  church.  The  house  was  so  full  that 
many  were  unable  to  enter.  Among  the 
audience  were  a  number  of  young  Bmh- 
mans,  pupils  of  the  High  School.  A  few 
years  ago  not  even  their  curiosity  could 
have  induced  them  to  sit  upon  benches 
occupied  by  low  caste  Christians.  This 
leads  me  to  speak  of  the  recent  Bible  ex- 
amination for  the  Hindu  girls  of  our  Gnn- 
toor schools.  It  had  been  decided  by  Hiss 
Dryden  that  this  should  be  held  in  the 
church  as  this  is  the  only  large  building 
we  have.  Will  the  girls  attend  ?  and  if 
they  do  attend,  what  will  he  the  after  ef- 
fects upon  the  schools  ?  were  some  of  the 
anxious  inquiries  of  those  who  had  the 
matter  In  hand.  They  did  attend  to  the' 
number  of  160,  and  passed  a  most  credit- 
able examination." 
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Mrs.  Winn,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion, writes: 

The  Japanese  live  in  a  much  simpler 
style  than  we  possibly  can,  and  I  often 
feel  they  think  we  spend  more  time  than 
is  necenary  in  mere  household  work.  To 
be  sure  it  is  important  to  teach  them  to 
be  neat,  and  !hey  might  learn  something 
in  that  line  from  oar  immense  washings, 
but  their  ideas  of  neatness  are  vary  differ- 
ent from  ours.  Many  of  our  ways  seem 
as  untidy  to  them  as  theirs  to  us,  and  we 
cannot  make  them  think  as  we  do  simply 
because  they  are  Christians. 

Then,  Japanese  children  grow  up  so 
differently  from  ours  ;  it  seems  as  if  the 
people  were  incapable  of  understanding 
oar  way  of  training  children.  I  have  of- 
ten explained  tomy  women  servants  why 
we  discipline,  and  that  we  do  not  do  it  in 
anger,  but  it  is  hard  for  them  to  believe 
this,  and  I  can  always  hear  in  an  under- 
tone, kawaiso  (pitiful),  whenever  I  have  to 
punish  or  use  a  stern  word.  The  children 
know  this,  and,  if  they  get  a  chance,  will 
run  to  the  servants  for  sympathy  after 
the  punishment  is  over.  It  would  be  de- 
lightful if  the  children  would  only  be 
models ;  but,  alas,  they  have  their  full 
share  of  human  nature,  and  I  often  fear 
that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  they  are 
little  better  than  their  own  spoiled  chil- 
dren. I  hope,  in  spite  of  all  this,  some 
good  influence  is  felt  from  our  homes.  I 
am  sure  they  must  see  how  strongs  bond 
of  love  there  is  in  the  family,  and  a  con- 
sideration for  the  mother  and  wife,  that 
they  have  never  seen  before.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  think  Japanese  chil- 
dren are  better  behaved  than  foreign 
children.  They  have  their  own  sweet 
will  in  everything  unless  they  can  be 
coaxed  out  of  it,  though,  sometimes,  if 
the  parent  is  angry,  the  child  is  cruelly 
treated. 

There  are  many  encouraging  signs  in 
all  departments  of  the  work  which  make 
us  truly  thankful.  There  are  now  ninety- 
sis  members  in  the  Church,  and  a  num- 
ber are  waiting  for  baptism.  Among 
these  are  a  man  and  his  wife  who  have 
come  from  a  neighboring  city  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  studying  Christianity. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  and  I 
trust  his  influence  may  be  good  among  the 
bigoted  Buddhists  of  that  class.  There  are 
three  young  men  preparing  for  baptism 
who  came  from  another  city  to  learn  of 
this  religion.  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  they 
are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  be  true  Chris- 
tiana. Two  of  them  have  brought  their 
business  up  with  them  ;  the  third  Is  stu- 
dying with  a  desire  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel. 
Miss  Hesser  has  cause  to  rejoice  over 
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the  rapid  success  of  her  school.  I  hap- 1  neous  matters  fill  up  the  time  until  tea, 
pened  to  meet  them  on  their  way  to  I  after  which  correspondence  and  social 
Church  the  last  Sunday  I  was  out,  and,  |  intercourse  occupy  us  until  our  early 
as  I  saw  the  long  row  of  bright  faces,  1 1  hour  for  retiring. 

did  not  wonder  that  Hiss  H.  should  '  Each  Lord's  day  morning,  we  have  an 
say  it  was  hard  not  to  be  proud  of  English  service  in  our  drawing-room, 
them.  We  have  often  upwards  of  thirty  pres- 

have  a  Sunday  afternoon 
prayer-meeting  in  the  town.  Also  geu- 
irally  some  service  in  our  drawing-room 
in  Sunday  night,  and  always  our  weekly 
prayer-meeting  on  Thursday  night. 

What  have  we  accomplished?  We 
have  made  encouraging  progress  in  this 
difficult  Arabic  tongue.  We  have,  among 
no  little  literary  work,  as  the 
translation  from  Spanish  into  English 
of  a  Spanish-Arabic  grammar  of  over 
four  hundred  pages ;  the  translation  into 
Morocco-Arabic  of  the  Gospel  of  John 
and  the  Acts  and  Romans  and  a  large 
part  of  Genesis,  as  well  as  smaller  por- 
tions which  have  been  translated,  print- 
ed and  given  away  in  considerable  num- 
bers, (though  the  larger  portions  are  not 
yet  printed) ;  the  preparation  of  a  vocab- 
ulary in  rengliah  and  Arabic,  now  about 
complete,  and  a  complete  dictionary  also 
fairly  under  way  ;  the  preparation  of  an 
Arabic  grammar  in  English,  which  I  am 
prosecuting  under  difficulty,  and  of 
which  about  one  hundred  and  foity 
pages  are  already  tripograph  printed.  I 
have  made  some  trips  into  the  interior, 
by  which  I  have  made  some  valuable 
acquaintances  and  gained  much  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  the 
people.  During  the  summer  we  made 
constant  visits  to  the  villages  within  a 
few  hours'  ride.  In  these,  the  Word  was 
spoken  to  very  many  by  Miss  Eerdman. 
The  "  soke  "  or  market,  held  here  semi- 
weekly,  gives  us  large  opportunities  for 
making  known  the  gospel  to  those  from 
very  far  and  near,  and  gives  us  admir- 
able language  practice.  Many  men, 
some  of  eminent  position,  from  different 
Moslem  countries  have  visited  us.  The 
medical  mission  work  bas  been  a  leading 
feature.  This,  my  dear  wife  bore  the 
burden  of  with  great  success  until  the 
coming  of  Dr.  Churcher.  He  and  four 
others  (sometimes  five)  of  our  staff  are 
more  or  less  occupied  in  this  department. 
To  all  comers,  the  glad  tidings  is  preach- 
ed. Upwards  of  one  hundred  came  daily 
the  late  summer.    Much  gratitude  is 


Tile  Kabyle 

Rev.  E.  F.  Baldwin  writes  i 
Tangier,  Morocco,  March  4,  1868 ; 

"  It  is  now  fifteen  months  B 
reached  this  our  mission  field. 
months  have  been  crowded  with  mer- 
cies. God  gave  us,  to  a  dollar,  the  exact 
sum  (11,000)  we  asked  Him  for,  for  pas- 
sage money  and  other  traveling  ex- 
penses. Since  our  arrival  we  have 
lacked  no  really  good  thing.  If  I  could 
give  details,  it  would  be  apparent  that 
faith  has  often  been  sharply  tried,  and 
we  have  been  often  without  money  ;  but 
never  have  we  had  a  moment's  anxious 
thought  on  this  score,  and  always  in  the 
end  we  have  proved  the  covenant  faith- 
fulness of  our  God.  We  are  not  weary 
of  our  manner  of  life  in  which  we  must 
daily  look  to  God.  On  the  contrary,  we 
rejoice  in  it  the  longer  we  tread  its 
paths. 

When  we  came,  our  working  force 
consisted  of  my  wife,  my  daughter  Car. 
rie,  and  myself.  But  God  has,  in  these 
fifteen  months,  so  increased  us  that  our 
staff  at  this  Tangier  station 
here  nine,  three  brethren  and  six  sisters. 
One  of  the  first  to  join  us  was  Miss  Herd- 
man,  a  Baptist  lady  from  Bath,  England, 
who  was  visiting  Tangier  about  a  yeai 
i  ago,  and  who  became  so  interested  as  to 
join  us.  She  knew  both  Arabic  and 
Spanish,  which  made  her  help  of  price- 
less value.  The  last  comers  include 
other  Baptist  sister  from  London,  and 
also  our  beloved  co-worker.  Dr.  Churcher, 
who  has  charge  of  our  growing  medical 
mission,  and  who  is  a  graduate,  not  only 
of  surgery  and  medicine,  but  also  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  London  Pastors'  College. 

In  so  large  a  household  (tht 
number  is  eighteen,  which  is  often 
creased  by  guests  to  twenty-two  or  e 
more)  the  greatest  regularity  must  pre- 
vail. Tbe  rising  bell  rings  at  five  in 
summer,  and  six  in  winter.  An  hour 
later,  breakfast.  Just  another  hour  later, 
and  we  gather  for  our  precious 


family  worship,  which  occupies  us  about  shown  and  no  small  interest  In  the  things 
forty-five  minutes.  At  the  beginning  of  of  God.  As  to  the  fruit  the  Word  and 
the  next  hour,  tbe  Arabic  teacher  comes, !  work  has  borne,  we  are  encouraged  to 
and  all  gather,  including  the  older  chil- '  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  wrought 
dren,  for  an  hour's  Arabic  instruction. '  upon  some  hearts.  Some,  whohave  been 
After  that,  I  work  until  dinner  at  Arabic  ,  most  in  contact  with  us,  have  rejoiced 
study  with  our  teacher.  Five  others  of '  us  by  confessing  faith  in  Christ ;  but  we 
our  workers  are  busy  in  medical  mission  cannot,  as  yet,  pronounce  with  any  con- 
effort  and  receiving  medical  instruction  I  fldence  upon  their  cases.  But  we  believe 
from  the  doctor  up  to  dinner  time.  After  j  they  will  come  out  brightly  for  God. 
our  half-past  twelve  dinner,  Arabic  j  We  return  heartfelt  thanks  to  God  for 
study,  visiting  the  people  and  miscella-'  the  kind  gifts  of  money  and  other  things. 


PERSECUTION  IN  FERNANDO  PO. 


sent  both  through  Bro.  Eugene  Levering 
(2  Commerce  St.,  Baltimore)  and  direct, 
often  from  friends  unknown  heretofore. 
As  to  the  future,  both  concerning  our 
work  and  its  support,  we  look  hopefully 
and  happily  up  to  our  God,  who  never 
has  failed  us  and  wbo  cannot. 


fakir-  Hearing*  (lie  Gospel. 

Rev.  J.  Ewen,  of  the  English  Baptist 
Mission  in  India,  writes  of  mission  work 
at  the  Sonepnr  Mela : 

"  In  our  congregations  we  had  many 
fakirs,  and  we  noticed  that,  as  a  rule, 
they  were  our  most  attentive  hearers. 
One  of  them  arretted  my  attention  on 
Saturday  while  I  was  preaching,  and  I 
determined  to  have  a  private  conversa- 
tion with  him,  if  possible.  My  opportu- 
nity came  almost  immediately  1  had  fin- 
ished speaking,  I  went  to  the  Bankipur 
bookstall  and  he  followed. 

""I  entered  into  conversation  at  once, 
and  learned  that  he  was  on  a  pilgrimage 
from  Mount  Abu,  in  Bajputana.  to  the 
MiHiisagar — t.  e.,  the  Great  Sea.  He  said 
to  me,  '  If  God  is  Param&tma— i.e  ,  Soul 
of  the  Universe — as  some  have  said,  how 
can  we  be  capable  of  sin  F  I  commenced 
my  reply  by  objecting  to  the  words  used, 
as  conveying  an  altogether  false  and 
erroneous  impression  to  his  mind,  and 
showed  how  we  were  responsible  to  God 
for  our  life  on  earth.  Something  oc- 
curred to  interrupt  our  conversation,  but, 
shortly  afterwards,  I  found  him  standing 
by  me.  I  resumed  our  conversation,  and 
told  him  that  while  we  were  responsible, 
if  we  returned  with  true  repentance,  our 
past  would  be  obliterated  forever.  He 
listened  seriously,  and  I  enforced  what  I 
said  by  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son. 
When  1  told  it,  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks,  leaving  courses  in  the  ashes  with 
which  he  was  covered.  He  appeared 
thoroughly  conquered,  and  the  onlooking 
camp  saw  his  heart  was  touched.  When 
I  stopped  he  turned  round  and  com- 
menced to  testify,  his  face  lit  up  with  the 
radiance  of  a  new  hope.  An  ex-Sepoy 
Christian,  who  happened  to  be  present  in 
camp,  and  who  appeared  to  consider  it 
his  chief  duty  in  life  to  silence  question-' 
era,  turned  round  and  said  harshly,  'Chup 
mho,'  which,  as  said,  would  find  its 
equivalent  in  '  Shut  up,'  The  fakir  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  turned  and  disappeared 
in  the  crowd.  I  looked  anxiously  for 
him,  but  he  did  not  venture  near  again 
till  Monday,  when  he  peeivd  timidly 
into  the  tent.  I  went  out  almost  imme- 
diately, but  he  was  gone. 

"This  case  leads  me  to  remark  that  it 
is  by  the  Gospel,  and  it  only,  men 
can  be  won.  When  Ram  Krishu,  Maha- 
deo.  etc.,  were  attacked,  or  when  quota- 
tions adverse  to  Hinduism  and  its  go  Is 
were  given  from  the  Rumayan,  the  hear- 


ers were  stirred  up  to  resistance ;  but 
when  the  Gospel  message  was  delivered 
in  its  simplicity,  all  were  silent  and  at- 
tentive. The  power  of  the  story  of  the 
prodigal  was  further  illustrated  while 
Mr.  Jordan  was  preaching.  A  tall  fakir 
standing  close  by  him  appeared  to  be 
drinking  in  every  word;  and  when  Mr. 
Jordan  began  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
prodigal,  he  wept  like  a  child.  A  pastor 
had  bought  a  copy  of  John  Christian's 
hymns  and  showed  it  to  the  weeping  man, 
who  took  it  from  him,  and  began  to  tell 
the  bystanders  tbe  meaning  of  its  teach- 
ing. 

"  On  Monday  an  old  Brahmin  came  out 
of  the  crowd  and  told  us  what  the  Gos- 
pel had  done  for  him.  He  had  heard  the 
Gospel  preached  in  an  adjacent  town  by 
the  German  missionaries,  and  believed 
on  Christ.  He  returned  home  and  told 
his  neighbors.  Since  then  he  has  had  to 
endure  persecution,  but  bears  it  willingly 
for  Christ's  sake.  He  had  a  clear,  dis- 
tinct and  full  knowledge  of  tbe  Gospel  he 
had  read.  We  gave  him  an  entire  New 
Testament,  and  kept  his  address.  He  has 
not  been  baptized. 

"On  the  same  day,  after  PremChand, 
of  Monghyr,  had  preached,  a  man  cast 
himself  at  his  feet,  and  said,  '  You  have 
comforted  my  heart.' 

"  These  incidents  encourage  us  to  go 
forward.  We  feel,  and  feel  strongly, 
that  when  the  social  barriers  which  ar- 
rest so  many  give  way,  there  will  be  a 
great  inroad  into  the  Kingdom.  For  the 
present,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  many  trust  in  Jesus  who 
dare  not  profess  him  openly." 


Ferae  call  on  In  Fernando  Po. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Church  of 
England  has  a  mission  in  Fernando  Po,  a 
small  island  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
near  the  Equator.  It  is  under  Spanish 
rule.  The  Christian  Quardian  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  island  and  of  re- 
cent troubles  there : 

The  population  is  about  30,000— until 
recently  all  heathen— and  the  only  town 
on  the  island  at  all  civilized  is  Santa  Isa- 
bel, which  is  tbe  head-quarters  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  residence  of  the  Spanish 
Governor  being  there.  Until  within  the 
last  twenty  years  the  Romish  priests  had 
no  rivals,  but  about  the  year  1H6S  a  Brit- 
ish ship  called  at  Santa  Isabel  forrepairs, 
tbe  ship  carpenter  and  captain  of  which 
were  Primitive  Methodists.  The  former 
being  a  local  preacher,  and  finding  a  few 
people  who  understood  English,  began 
to  preach  to  them.  He  also  learned  that 
a  few  of  them  had  come  from  places 
where  tbe  Gospel  had  been  preached,  and 
further,  that  some  years  before  a  Baptist 
missionary  had  visited  the  island  whose 
words,  notwithstanding  his  expulsion  by 


the  priests,  had  found  lodgment  in  some 
hearts,  and  the  fruit  yet  remained. 

When  the  ship  left  Santa  Isabel  it  bore 
a  petition  from  those  whom  this  faithful 
ship  carpenter  had  gathered  about  him, 
to  the  Primitive  Methodist  Conference  in 
England,  asking  for  a  missionary.  This 
appeal  was  responded  to,  and  in  January, 
1970,  the  first  missionaries  were  sent  out. 
Arriving  at  Santa  Isabel,  a  church,  school  - 
house  and  minister's  residence  were  built, 
chiefly  by  the  Missionary  Society,  and 
the  good  work  of  evangelization  began. 
Since  that  time  missions  in  tbe  interior 
have  been  opened,  and  at  great  expense 
the  society  has  continued  its  operations. 
From  the  first  the  work  was  opposed  by 
the  priests,  who  do  not  appear  to  have 
done  much,  if  anything,  for  the  natives, 
and  the  success  of  the  mission  only  fur- 
ther intensified  this  opposition  which  re- 
cently has  taken  the  form  of  persecu- 

Last  year  Rev.  Mr.  Welford  was  sent 
out  to  Fernando  Po  as  a  missionary, 
reaching  his  station,  Santa  Isabel,  in 
April.  Upon  arriving  he  found  the 
school  closed,  and  not  long  after  was 
compelled,  by  order  of  the  Governor,  to 
cut  down  the  trees  growing  upon  the 
mission  premises.  Then  the  bell  of  the 
church  had  to  he  taken  down,  and  all 
procession  and  service  at  the  burial  of 
the  dead  in  tbe  cemetery  were  prohibited. 
Then  followed  an  order  that  no  singing 
must  be  had  in  the  church  which  could 
be  heard  outside,  and  to  give  effect  to  this 
order  persons  were  sent  to  stand  at  the 
doorway  and  listen,  making  it  impossible 
that  there  should  be  any  singing  at  all. 
The  mission  boat  and  stores  were  seised 
upon  an  utterly  false  pretext,  and  when 
Mr.  Welford  went  to  make  inquiry  about 
his  boat,  he  was  refused  an  interview 
with  the  Acting  Governor  in  a  most  in- 
sulting manner. 

Mr.  Welford  then  wrote  this  gentleman, 
calling  his  attention  to  what  had  been 
done,  in  his  letter  characterizing  the 
treatment  he  bad  received  as  ungentle- 
manly  and  insolent.  This  letter  was  at 
once  made  the  ground  of  an  accusation 
against  him,  and  he  was  arrested  for  in- 
civility to  the  governing  authority,  and 
finally  sentenced  to  banishment  from  the 
island  for  four  years  four  months  and 
one  day,  and  to  pa;  a  fine  of  1.000  pesetas: 
a  further  charge  of  180  pesetas  being 
made  for  medical  attendance,  though 
the  only  medical  attendance  he  had  had 
was  a  visit  from  two  doctors  at  Santa 
Isabel,  who  reported  there  was  no  need 
for  a  sea  voyage  he  had  desired  to  take. 
Failing  to  pay  the  fine,  he  had  again  to 
lw  imprisoned,  and  was  finally  lanlshed 
from  the  island  on  the  21st  of  January 
last,  and  is  now  in  England-  The  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  primitive  Method- 
ist Church  has  laid  the  mutter  before  (ha 


English  Government,  and  several  dis- 
patches  nave  been  forwarded  through 
the  Britiih  Minister  at  Madrid  to  the 
Spanish  Government  pressing  for  an 
early  inquiry  into,  and  settlement  of 
Ibe  case,  for  the  securing  of  which  the 
Under-Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office 
has  assured  the  committee  there  shall 
be  no  time  lost,  at  the  same  time  inti- 
mating that  the  Spanish  Government 
were  manifesting  an  increasing  interest 
in  the  case,  and  bad  declared  their  will, 
ingness  to  make  such  reparation  as  its 
nature  might  demand. 

NOTES. 

The  Friends'  Mexican  Mission  has  rec- 
ognised at  Matamoras  a  female  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel.  It  U  Gertrudia  Garcia 
Gonzalez  de  Ureste.  Her  preaching  is 
mid  to  be  attended  with  much  spiritual 
power.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
tli  em." 

On  Feb.  5,  the  king  of  Korea  issued  an 
edict  abolishing  slavery  in  hie  domin- 
ions. Henceforth  there  can  be  no  slaves 
In  Korea  save  those  who  voluntarily,  be- 
cause of  poverty  or  otherwise,  sell  them- 
selves into  bondage  ;  but  the  children  of 
all  such  are  bora  free.  It  is  estimated 
that  upward  of  half  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  are  slaves. 

The  London  and  China  Telegraph  of 
March  1  says:  With  reference  to  the 
outrage  upon  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Methodist  Mission,  committed  Dec. 
30,  we  learn  by  this  mail  that  Mr. 
Smfthers,  the  Acting  United  States  Con 
sul-Ocneral,  having  consulted  the  British 
tod  American  Admirals,  H.  M.  S.  Wan- 
derer, in  the  absence  of  an  American 
man-of-war.  was  ordered  to  ChinUang, 
and  was  followed  by  American  man-of- 
war  .Virion.  As  soon  as  the  Taoutai  of 
ChinJdang  became  aware  that  men-of- 
war  were  going  to  his  port  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  better  punish 
the  rioters.  The  ringleaders  were  arrest- 
ed and  cangued  [pilloriod  in  a  heavy 
wooden  collar],  in  front  of  the  United 
States  Consulate.  Besides  this,  they  were 
etch  sentenced  to  receive  three  hundred 

It  is  reported  by  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Mission  in  Korea  that  there  are 
now  311,000  converts  in  Korea,  sad  that 
b  Seoul  alone  there  are  twelve  French 
priests.  As  yet  we  have  no  reports  of 
Protestant  converts  in  Korea,  but  there 
are  Korean  Protestant  converts  in  China 
and  Japan. 

Bev.  Oeorge  Pearse  writes  from  Algiers 
urging  that  mission  work  should  be  com- 
menced among  the  Shelluhu  of  Morocco, 
amounting  to  about  three  millions.  Be 
writes  :  ••  To  get  access  to  the  Shellubs 
the  proximate  place  would  be  the  town 
nf  Attdjf,  on  the  coast,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  s  BxrOpean  could  make  a  long  sojourn 


NOTES. 

there.  Mogador  promisee  everything 
likely  to  afford  a  centre  of  operations  for 
reaching  these  interesting  people,  and  a 
move  into  the  interior  might  be  made  as 
it  pleased  God  to  open  the  way.  A  med- 
ical missionary  would  have  greater  facili- 
ties for  entering  than  any  other.  The 
Shelluhs  flock  into  Mogador,  and  soon  a 
wide  and  important  field  would  doubtless 
present  itself.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
two  missionaries  should  be  associated  in 
tbe  work.  The  BheUuhs  daily  come  into 
Mogador  to  the  markets.  Though  they 
have  Arab  schools,  few  can  read.  It 
would  not  be  impossible  to  find  a  suitable 
interpreter  on  tbe  spot,  a  proselyte,  so 
that  missionary  work  could  be  commenc- 
ed at  once.  The  language  to  beacquired 
would  be  Berber-Shelluh ;  it  would  be 
desirable  to  add  to  this  the  Arabic,  and 
to  have  at  all  events  enough  knowledge 
of  medicine  to  treat  simple  cases.  Added 
to  this  a  burning  love  to  Christ,  and  a 
boundless  sympathy  for  our  fellow-men, 
and  there  would  be  instruments  ready  to 
the  Master's  hand." 

Bev.  W.  B.  Johnson  gives  the  following 
information  respecting  a  missionary  so- 
ciety among  the  colored  Baptists  of  the 
South  :  The  United  States  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Convention  has  sent  six  mission. 
aries  to  Africa,  who  report  three  mission 
stations  in  a  flourishing  condition,  over 
fifty  baptisms  during  the  year  just  closed; 
these  persons  having  been  organized  into 
two  or  more  churches ;  these  mission 
stations  are  planted  among  the  very  peo- 
ple, a  tribe  in  West  Central  Africa,  for 
whom  not  only  the  missionaries,  but 
others  who  have  visited  that  country, 
entertain  the  highest  opinion  as  to  their 
future  development  into  a  high  Christian 
civilisation;  the  colored  Baptist  churches, 
in  the  very  incipiency  of  this  work,  have 
contributed  nearly  $9,000  to  its  support ; 
an  agent  is  employed  to  solicit  means, 
north  and  south,  and  to  organize  the 
States  for  a  more  effective  work  ;  there 
is  published  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  a  monthly 
journal  called  African  Mimom,  edited 
by  Profs.  J.  E.  Jones  and  D.  N.  Vassar, 
of  Richmond  Institute.  There  is  located 
at  Richmond  a  "Foreign  Mission  Board," 
and  in  nearly  every  church  in  Virginia 
a  foreign  mission  society  is  organized  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  general  Convention. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  a  co-operation 
convention  exists  which  has  just 
paid  to  the  board  at  Richmond 
$350  as  the  receipts  in  the  sup- 
port of  this  work  for  this  quarter.  The 
colored  Baptists  generally  regard  the  for- 
eign mission  work  as  a  Uod-given  oppor- 
tunity not  only  for  extending  tbe  king- 
dom of  Christ,  but  for  denominational 
development ;  the  mere  mention  nf  that 
work  at  any  of  their  annual  gatherings 
or  church  services  awakeus  more  enthu- 
siasm  than  anything  else,  and  almost 


every  Southern  State  has  been  partially 
■rganized  for  African  mission  work. 

Of  all  the  evidences  of  Christianity  the 
most  convincing  are  those  "living  epis- 
tles "  who  show  In  a  marked  degree  tbe 
truth  and  power  of  it.'  "Have  you  ever 
heard  the  Gospel  before?"  asked  a  mission- 
ary atNingpo,  of  a  respectable  Chinaman, 
whom  he  had  not  previously  seen  in  his 
missionary  cbapei.  "  No,"  he  replied. 
' '  but  I  have  Been  it.  I  know  a  man  who 
used  to  be  the  terror  of  his  neighborhood. 
If  you  gave  him  a  hard  word,  he  would 
shout  at  you,  and  curse  you  for  a  day  or 
two  almost  without  ceasing.  He  was  as 
dangerous  as  a  wild  beast,  and  a  bad 
opium  smoker;  but  when  tbe  religion  of 
Jesus  took  bold  of  him,  he  became  wholly 
changed.  He  is  gentle,  moral,  not  soon 
angry,  and  has  left  off  opium.  Truly, 
the  teaching  is  good." 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  es- 
tablished a  mission  at  Moshi,  in  tbe  dis- 
trict of  the  snow-capped  mountain  of 
Kilima-NjSro,  situated  ITS  miles  from  tbe 
east  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  third  de- 
gree south  of  the  equator. 

A  missionary  at  Kioto,  Japan,  writes  : 
"A  [heathen]  priest  in  this  city  has 
found  it  so  difficult  to  support  his  family 
with  the  diminished  offerings  from  faith- 
ful worshipers  that  after  consultation 
with  his  family  it  was  agreed  that  it 
would  be  better  for  some  of  them  to  die; 
so  he  put  his  mother  and  wife  and  two 
children  to  death." 

Hb.M.  T.Russell,  a  Scotch  gentleman, 
formerly  of  Calcutta,  has  recently  given 
$85,000  for  Christian  female  education  in 
India. 


"Here  am  I;  Send  Ms," 

When  the  great  Dr.  Duff  was  about  to 
depart  as  a  Missionary,  he  preached  a 
farewell  sermon  from  the  text,  Romans 
i,  14,— -'I  am  a  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks 
and  to  the  barbarians." 

He  exclaimed,  "  There  was  a  time 
when  I  had  no  care  or  concern  for  the 
heathen  ;  that  was  a  time  when  I  had  no 
care  or  concern  for  my  own  soul.  When 
by  tbe  grace  of  God  I  was  led  to  care  for 
my  own  soul,  then  it  was  I  began  to 
care  for  tbe  heathen  abroad.  In  my 
closet  on  my  bended  knees.  I  then  said 
to  God:  "O  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that 
silver  and  gold  to  give  this  cause  1  have 
none.  What  I  have  I  give  unto  Thee.  I 
offer  Thee  myself.  Wilt  Thou  accept 
it'/"  God  did  accept  the  offering  thus 
made,  and  what  a  wonderful  life. 

We  need  a  Million  for  Missions,  and 
we  will  soon  be  calling  for  reinforce- 
ments. Who  will  say,  "  Here  am  I;  send 


$1,000,000. 

For  the  Year  1886. 


"The  Million  Line"  Battle  Hymn. 
"  We  will  lake  the  wot 'hi  for  Jcrut." 


Lift  high  the  royal  standard, 

For  Christ  has  saved  from  sin  ; 
Upon  the  cross  He  suffered. 

To  bring  redemption  in. 
Go  tell  the  heathen  nations. 

Who  in  their  sorrow  dwell, 
That  Christ  the  Prince  of  Glory 
Redeems  from  death  and  hell. 
CbOBUB.— We  will  take  the  world  for 
Jesus, 
We  will  send  his  truth  abroad; 

The  isles  await  his  coming, 
We  will  give  our  gold  for  God. 
Filled  with  the  love  of  Jesus, 

Our  prayers  like  incense  rise  ; 
And  Christ  our  royal  captain. 

Is  ami  ling  from  the  flkies. 

The  ark  of  God  is  moving, 

The  heathen  temples  fall. 
We  will  take  the  world  for  Jesus, 

And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all. 


Bishop  Hallalieu  thus  closes  a  letter:— 
' '  A  million  for  missions — a  million  souls 
world  moves,  and  faith  moves  it." 
for  Christ.      Don't  you  be  afraid  ;  the 

Rev.  T.  J.  Hassey  writes  from  Tacoma, 
Washington  Territory,  April  3:  "Last 
Sunday  was  our  Missionary  Day,  and  we 
raised  $160,  though  we  were  only  as- 
sessed $90,  this  being  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  bring  us  up  to  the  '  Million  dollar 
line.'  When  we  reached  the  line  we 
sang 'Praise  God  from  whom  all  bless- 
ings flow,'  and  marched  right  over  until 
we  reached  the  above  amount.  Other 
subscriptions,  and  the  Sunday-school 
contribution  will  cosily  bring  the  sum 
up  to  $200.  Last  year  there  was  reported 
from  this  church  $50.  We  have  only  re- 
cently emerged  from  a  mission  church, 
and  now  we  are  willing  to  pay  back." 

The  following  from  Rev.  George  Com- 
fort, Presiding- Elder  of  Helena  District, 
Montana  Mission:  "We  ate  intending 
to  reach  the  Mill  ion- Dollar  line  this  year 
out  on  this  frontier.  All  bail  a  million 
dollars  for  the  cause  of  Missions  !  Why, 
a  cent  a  day  from  our  glorious  Methodism 
would  roll  up  Millions  for  the  world's 
conversion.  May  a  spirit  of  benevolence 
come  over  our  eighteen  hundred  thou- 
sand members  to  give  at  least  a  cent  a 
day  each,  to  save  this  world  for  Christ  I " 

One  of  the  most  striking  cases  of  entire 
consecration  to  the  Master  and  His  cause 


A  MILLION. 

has  come  to  our  notice  lately.  A  New 
England  pastor  relates  the  incident : 
young  lady  who  works  in  one  of  the  fac- 
tories here  came  to  me  with  one  hundred 
dollarsj-the  savings  of  her  own  earn 
and  desired  me  to  accept  it  in  behalf  of 
the  cause  of  Missions.  She  said  she  had 
promised  it  to  Christ,  and  insisted  on  my 
taking  it.  She  is  a  pale,  slight,  unassum- 
ing, hard-working  girl  with  poor  health, 
but  consecrated  to  God.  This  will  enable 
me  to  report  five  hundred  dollars  for 
Missions."  He  who  blessed  the  widow' 
mite,  will  not  let  this  noble  offering  pass 
unnoticed. 


Sooal  Tidings  from  HcBTen. 
BY  MRS.  L.  Q.  HCVKAN. 

O,  that  the  toilers  of  the  earth  might  hear 
The  sweet  voice  of  the  Savior,  sounding 

clear, 
Thro'  the  long  centuries,  with  this  kind 

plea, 
"  Te  weary,  heavy  laden,  come  to  me." 

And  those  who  stagger  under  loads  of  sin, 
Who  seek  by  heathen  rites  some  peace  to 

How  gladly  would  they  hear  the  cheering 

Commanding  "  Cast  thy  burden  on  the 

Lord." 
Mothers,  whose  tender  babes  are  snatched 

Would  weep  with  joy  to  hear  the  Savior 

While  in  his  arms  he  held  them  tenderly, 
"  Suffer  the  little  ones  to  come  to  me." 

Unto  the  mourner,  desolate  and  lone, 
These  words  would  come  with  music's 

sweetest  tone. 
From  Him  who  is  the  lonely  mourner's 

"  Lo,  1  am  with  thee,  even  to  the  end.'' 
And  the  poor  outcast,  sick  of  sin  and 

shame, 
If  he  could  hear  the  Master  speak  his 

The  sound  would  seem  a  tender  tone  from 

Heaven, 
"  Child,  go  in  peace,  thy  sins  are  all  for- 

So  sweet  the  blessed  words  that  Jesus 

To  comfort  and  inspire,  to  soothe  and  save, 
But  not  to  us  alone,  the  boon  was  given, 
Christ  died  to  lift  the  whole  sad  world  to 
Heaven. 


A  IHI1I lost  for  millions. 

BY  A.   W.  LIVINGSTONE. 

Awake  thou  that  sleepest !  Arise  from 

the  dead ! 
Thy   perishing   brother  is  calling'  for 

bread- 
Shall  his  call  be  in  vain  for  whom  Jesus 

has  died? 


Shall  the  bread  and  the  water  of  life  be 
denied  ? 

Away  to  the  rescue !  'tis  Jesus  com- 
mands, 

Go,  go  with  my  gospel— go  preach  in  "alt 
land* ; " 

Go,  bearing  the  blood-sprinkled  banner, 
unfurled, 

And.  lo,  I  am  with  you  to  the  end  of  the 

Chorus. 
"  A  million  for  missions,''  the  clarion 

cry, 
"A  million  for  missions,"  two   millions 

reply. 
"A  million   for  missions,''   our  motto 

shall  be 
Till  the  millions  are  saved  in  the  tales  of 

the  sea. 
"  A  million  for  missions,"  at  home  and 

Till  the  universe  echoes  "The  Lord  He  is 

God," 
Until  all  the  nations  their  homage  shall 

Accept  Hits  salvation,  and  crown  Him 

their  King. 
"A  million  for  missions ! "  O,  glorious 

thought  1 
A  million  I  behold  what  Jehovah  hath 

wrought  I 
A  million  to  bear  to  the  isles  of  the  sea 
The   glorious   message,    "Salvation    is 

We  will  labor  and  toil  with  onr  hearts  and 

our  hands, 
Till  the  gospel  of  Jeans  is  preached  in  all 


Chorus. 

We  will  go  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 

earth. 
We  will  tell  of  the  star  that  appeared  at 

His  birth ; 
Of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  ere  creation 

began, 
God's  ' '  unspeakable  gift "  to  the  children 

of  men. 
We  will  tell  how  He  silenced  the  storm's 

sullen  wail ; 
Of  His  anguish  of  soul  in  Gethsemane's 

By  His  stripes,  we  will  tell  that  the  ca- 
tions were  healed 

On  the  cross,  that  the  blood-written  par- 
don was  sealed. 

We  will  tell  that  He  sped  on  His  mission 

of  love. 
From  the  glory  He  had  with  the  Father 

We  will  tell  of  the  cross,  of  the  spear and 

the  thorn. 
Of  tbe  hands  and  the  temples  so  cruelly 

Elol,  FJoi  — 'tis  finished,"  He  said. 
That   cry   rent   creation,   awaking  tar 

We  will  tell  to  the  nations  at  home  tad 
Chorus. 


Eugene  R.  Smith, 


JUNE,    1886. 


SOB   Biood-way, 


-wUfflE  CetI]OTR¥  nW>  PE8PI1E  6F  WE3I  CE]SI¥R7IIt  ^FRIC^.** 


BY  West  Central  Africa  we  mean  the  country  lying  ' 
on  both  sides  of  the  Equator,  between  the  fifth 
degree  of  North  Latitude  and  the  fifteenth  degree  of 
South  Latitude,  comprising  as  it  does,  the  entire 
length  of  the  Congo  River  and  its  tributaries,  from 
lake  Tanganyika  on  the  east  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
and  the  Atlantic  Qcean  on  the  west. 
On  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  what  was  formerly  known 


Congo,  they  claim  the  country  bordering  on  coast 
down  to  about  the  eighteenth  degree  of  South  Lati- 
tude. "  Angola  is  the  name  applied  to  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  West  Africa;  Ambriz,  Loanda,  Benguela, 
and  Mossamedes,  the  names  applied  to  the  four  pro- 
vinces into  which  it  is  divided." 

St.  Paul  de  Loanda  is  sometimes  called  the  metro- 
polis of  West  Africa.     It  is  a  pleasant  European-look- 
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as  Lower  Guinea,  with  its  divisions  of  Loango,  Congo, 
Angola  and  Benguela,  and  much  of  the  interior  is  as 
yet  unexplored.     The  empire  of  Congo  once  extended 

I  from  the  Congo  River  far  to  the  south  and  west  but 
now  its  nominal  king  exercises  control  over  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  people. 

!  The  French  have  control  of  the  country  from  the 
Gaboon  on  the  north  to  the  Chiloango  River  on  the 
south,  extending  inland  about  500  miles. 

The  Portuguese  hold  a  small  portion  of  the  coast 

|    north   of  the   Congo,  and   then  commencing  at  the 


ing  town,  built  on  a  fine  bay.  The  houses  are  large. 
The  harbour  bustles  with  shipping.  It  is  a  very  old 
town.  "It  is  difficult  to  recognize  in  it  the  city  of 
which  Father  Cavazzi  gave  such  a  florid  account  in 
the  year  1667.  In  those  days  the  churches,  cathedrals, 
colleges,  hospitals,  and  convents  of  the  Jesuits  gave 
it  an  importance  it  has  lost  since  .the  order  fell." 

7REE  STATE   OF   CONCO. 

In  1879,  the  Comit6  d'Etudes  du  Haul  Congo,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  dispatched  an 
expedition  to  the  Congo,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
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H.  M.Stanley,  designed  to  explore  the  Upper  Congo,  and 
to  establish  scientific  stations.  The  expedition  was  suc- 
cessful, but  France  and  Portugal,  who  had  been  claiming 
portions  of  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  began 
to  claim  sovereignty  further  inland  and  to  embarrass  the 
effort  being  made  to  throw  open  the  basin  of  the  Congo 
to  trade  and  civilization. 

In   November,  1884,   a  Conference  of  the  European 
Powers  and  of  the  United  States,  met  at  Berlin,  to  con- 
sider  African   affairs  and  especially    the    claims  of  the 
International  African  Association  to  territory  constitut- 
ing  the   "Congo   Free  State."    This  Conference  held 
several      sessions,     and 
-agreed  as  to  the  extent 
and   boundaries  of  the 
New  State  and  its  pre- 
rogatives, and  also  the 
territory  under  the  con- 
trol   of     Portugal    and 
France.  This  agreement 
or     Ade     Gkn&ral    was 
signed  by  all  the  powers, 
February  a6,  1885.     It 
provided : 

"The  Free  State  of 
Congo  is  said  to  contain 
ninety  millions  of  peo- 
ple. Commencing  on 
the  Atlantic,  it  extends 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  It 
has  a  coast  line  of 
twenty-three  and  three 
eighths  miles  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  including 
Banana,  the  port  of  the 
Congo,  and  extending 
north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  It  extends 
along  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  to  Manyanga, 
including  territory  about 
sixty  miles  in  width. 
Thence  the  river  is  the 
western  boundary  of  the 
State  to  Lukolela.  It 
then,  extending  eastward 
includes  the  entire  basin  of  the  Congo  on  both  sides  from 
about  the  fourth  degree  of  North  Latitude  to  the  sixth 
degree  of  and  a  portion  of  the  way  to  below  the  twelfth 
degree  of  South  Latitude,  reaching  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambeze  in  the  south  and  to  the  fifth  degree  of  North 
Latitude  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 

"  Throughout  these  vast  regions  there  is  to  be  absolute 
freedom  of  trade;  no  import  duties  are  to  be  levied  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  when  the  Powers  will  decide 
whether  that  clause  shall  be  maintained." 

"All  the  powers  exercising  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
or  an  influence  in  the  aforesaid  territories  engage  to  care 
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for  the  preservation  of  the  native  populations,  and   the 
amelioration  of  the  moral  and  material  conditions  of  their 
life,   and  to   co-operate   in    the  suppression  of  slavery, 
and  especially  of  the  slave-trade  ;  they  will  protect  and 
favor,  without  distinction  of  nationality  or  worship,  all 
religious  institutions  and  enterprises,  scientific  and  char- 
itable schemes,  and  organizations  aiming  to  instruct  the 
natives,  and  to  lead  them  to  apprehend  and  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  civilization.      Christian  missionaries. 
scientists,  and  explorers,  with  their  companies,  belongings, 
and  collections,  shall  be  equally  the  objects  of  special 
protection.     Liberty  of  conscience  and  religious  tolera- 
tion are  expressly  guar- 
anteed to  the  natives,  to 
the      nations,     and      to 
strangers.    The  free  and 
public   exercise    of   all 
forms   of    worship,   the 
right  to  build  religions 
edifices,  and  to  organize 
missions  belonging  to  all 
creeds,  shall  not  be  re- 
stricted or    fettered    in 
any  manner." 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS 

The  Rev.  W.  Moister 
gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Central 
Africa : 

The    whole    country 
except  that  under  direct 
European  control  being 
divided  into  a  number 
of     petty    independent 
states,  the   government 
is  almost  invariably  of 
the  most  despotic  char- 
acter.    The  will  of  the 
king  or  chief  is  the  law 
of   the  tribe;   and  woe 
to   those  who    dare    to 
thwart    or    oppose     hie 
sable    majesty !      There 
are,     nevertheless,      in 
most  places  forms  of  law  which  are  sometimes  resorted 
to.     Not  only  has  each  tribe  its  king  or  chief,  but  each 
town  has    its  head  man  or  alcaide,  who  is  empowered 
to  hear  and  settle  cases  of   minor  consequence.    Each 
town  has  also  its  bentang,  or  "Talking  place."     This  is  a 
large  platform  of  wattled  bamboo-cane,  raised  about  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  generally  erected  under  the 
shade  of  an  umbrageous  tree  called  "the  palaver  tree-" 
Here  the  men  meet  together  and  lounge,  especially  in  the 
evening,  to  talk  over  the  news  of  the  day.     Here  also  the 
people  assemble  when  cases  of   dispute  or  disagreement 
have  to  be  settled.      This  is  the  place  of  judgment,  and 
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answers  the  purpose  of  a  court-house  in  our  day,  or  that 
of  the  "gate  of  the  city"  in  eastern  countries,  as  it  exist- 
ed in  ancient  times.  The  chief  or  alcaide  having  taken 
liii  seat,  attended  by  his  councillors,  the  case  is  stated  in 
all  its  particulars,  witnesses  are  cited,  and  evidence  is 
taken  in  due  form.  Then  the  pleadings  commence,  when 
displays  of  native  eloquence  are  sometiir.es  made  which 
one  would  hardly  expect  among  such  a  rude  people,  prac- 
ticed hands  being  employed  on  each  side  to  conduct  the 
proceedings. 

When  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  president  gives  his  dictum,  and  states  in  a  few 
words  what  is  to  be  done.  If  the  case  at  all  affects  the 
interests  of  the  chief,  it  may  be  foreseen  how  it  will  ter- 
minate ;  or  he  may  prevent  its  coming  to  a  trial  in  any 
form — for,  with  a  word  of  his  mouth  or  a  nod  of  his  head 
he  can  inflict  the  severest  punishment  upon  those  who 
have  incurred  his  displeasure,  even  to  the  taking  away  of 
life  itself. 

It  is  but  very  rarely  that  we  meet  with  anything  like 
rational       investigation 
for  the  discovery  of  guilt, 
with  a  view  to  meet  the 
claims  of  justice.      Re- 
course is  more  frequent- 
ly had  to  witchcraft,  and 
to  various  superstitious 
rites    and     ceremonies, 
when    parties    are    sus- 
pected of  crimes.     The 
sickness  of  a  chief  often 
causes     the    death    of 
many    persons.       It    is 
generally    ascribed     to 
magic,  and  a  professed 
sorcerer  is  summoned  to 
find    out     the    culprit. 
This  is  professedly  done 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  fowl, 
and  the  inspection  of  its 
internal   parts,  accompanied   by    sundry    incantations. 
Confession  of  guilt  is  sometimes  extoited  by  physical 
torture,  and  instant  death  is  the  punishment  awarded. 
The  methods  of  infliction  are  various.     Men  are  speared, 
beheaded  or  have  their  heads  crushed  between  two  stones, 
and  women  are  generally  impaled.     If  a  chief  is  long  in 
recovering  or  in  dying,  many  victims  are  thus  sacrificed, 
as  the  "custom"  is  continued  till  the  crisis  arrives.   Per- 
sons suspected  of  adultery  are  required  to  drink  poison- 
water,  or  to  walk  with  bare  feet  over  plates  of  red-hot 
iron  :  either  of  which,  it  is  alleged,  will  prove  harmless 
to  the  innocent,  whilst  if  guilty  the  parties  will  be  de- 
servedly punished.     Minor  crimes,  as  petty  thefts  and 
other  misdemeanors,  are  generally  punished  by   heavy 
fines  imposed  on  persons  possessing  property,  or  the 
loss  of  personal  liberty  if  the  offender  happens  to  be  poor. 
To  drag  a  poor  fellow  into  perpetual  slavery  is  the  com- 
mon mode  of  demanding  satisfaction  for  transgression  in 
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Western  Africa,  as  it  affords  the  most  certain  method 
of  replenishing  the  coffers  of  the  despot. 

On  some  occasions,  however,  the  people  are  allowed 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  administer 
it  in  a  somewhat  ludicrous  manner.     This  is  especially 
the  case  with  regard  to  an  institution  which  we  found  in 
existence  in  several  native  towns  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gambia,  and  which  appears  to  be  known  on  various  parts 
of  the  coast.     It  is  termed  M umbo  Jumbo,  and  is  called 
into  operation  for  the  purpose  of  curing  domestic  squab- 
bles and  punishing  rebellious  wives.     The  negroes  who 
are  in  circumstances  to  do  so,  being  in  the  habit  of  mul- 
tiplying their  consorts,  are  not  unacquainted  with  "  family 
jars,"  but  when  a  serious  breach  of  the  peace  has  taken 
place,  and  the  master  of  the  house  has  failed   to  put 
matters  right  by  friendly  remonstrance,  Mumbo  Jumbo 
interposes  his  authority.    This  is  a  person  unknown,  with 
a  hideous  mask  on  his  face,  a  staff  in  his  hand,  and  robed 
in  a  singular  grotesque  dress  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree. 
When  he  is  seen  entering  the  town  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  and  approach- 
ing the  beniang,  where 
the  people  are  assembled 
for  their  usual   amuse- 
ments, great  is  the  cu- 
riosity which  is  excited 
as  to  the    parties   who 
may  have  occasioned  the 
visit  of  the  mysterious 
personage.     There  are 
many    palpitations   and 
heart- search  ings  among 
the  ladies,   whose  con- 
sciences tell  them  that 
they  have  not  been  re- 
markably   amiable  and 
pacific  of  late  in  their 
respective  families.     At 
length   Mumbo  Jumbo, 
with  unerring  aim,  poun- 
ces upon  the  unfortunate  vixen  to  be  punished  for  her 
misconduct.     He  strips  her  naked,  ties  her  to  a  post,  and 
severely  beats  her  with  his  rod,  till  she  cries  for  mercy 
and  promises  not  to  offend  again  ;  whilst  the  bystanders, 
of  both  sexes,  look  on  with  derisive  bursts  of  laughter 
and  shouts  of  savage  joy,  forgetting  that  their  turn  to 
be  punished  may  soon  come.     This  Mumbo  Jumbo  may 
be  the  husband  of  the  lady  thus  chastised,  or  it  may  be 
his  friend,   whose  services  have  been  engaged  for  the 
occasion.     Having  executed  his  offices  in  perfect  dis- 
guise, he  retires  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  takes  off 
his  dress  and  hangs  it  up  in  a  tree  near  the  town,  where 
it  remains  suspended  in  ferrorem,  as  a  standing  warning 
to  unruly  wives.     Some  of  the  African  ladies  think  there 
ought  to  be  instituted  a  Mumbo  Jumbo  for  naughty  hus- 
bands, as  well  as  for  disobedient  wives. 

The  sacred  ordinance  of  marriage,  as  instituted  by  the 
Almighty,  and  as  acknowledged  in  civilized  and  Christian 
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countries,   is  unknown  among  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
Western  Africa.     Both  Mohammedans  and  Pagans  are 
remarkably  licentious  in  their  conduct,  and  indulge  their 
sensual  passions  without  restraint.     And  when  a  so-called 
matrimonial  engagement  is  made,  it  is  a  curious  transac- 
tion.    The  first  thought  that  occurs  to  a  young  man  with 
such  a  project  in  view  is — Has  he  the  means  of  paying 
the  price  that  the  parents 
will   expect  or  demand 
for  the  young  damsel  on 
whom  he  has  fixed  his 
eye?    This  matter  hav- 
ing been  settled,  and  a 
present   of    the    mystic 
kola  nuts  made  in  due 
form,  a  bargain  is  con- 
cluded with  the  old  peo- 
ple  irrespective  of  the 
views   and    feelings    of 
the  young  lady  on  the 
subject,  the  day  of  the 
wedding  is  fixed,  friends 
are  invited,  and  a  feast 
is  prepared.     When  the 
appointed    day  arrives, 
and  the  wedding  guests  are  assembled,  about  sunset  the 
bride  is  introduced,  dressed  in  a  white  robe  ;  and,  hav- 
ing taken  her  seat  in  the  centre  of  the  hut,  a  number  of 
old  matrons  surround  her,   and    give    her   earnest    and 
serious  lectures  as  to  her  future  behaviour  as  a  wife.     In 
the  meantime  a  number  of  young  girls,  as  bridesmaids, 
enter  the  hut,  singing  and  dancing,  and  finally  conduct 
the  timid  bride   to   the 
hut   appointed    for  her 
future   residence ;    and 
the   night   is    spent    in 
feasting,  drinking,  dru  m- 
ming,       and      dancing, 
without  any  legal  or  re- 
ligious ceremony  what- 
ever. 

Polygamy  is  allowed 
both  by  Mohammedans 
and  Pagans,  and  is  gen- 
erally  practised   by   all 
the   native   tribes    with 
which  we   are  acquain- 
ted.    The   Koran  does 
indeed     impose     some 
limitation  to  the  number 
of  a  man's  wives,  and 
requires  that  they  should  not  exceed  four.     But  in  many 
professedly   Mohammedan   countries   the   principles  of 
the  false  prophet  have  such  a  slender  hold  on  the  masses 
of  the  people  that  this  rule  is  totally  disregarded  ;  whilst 
among  the  pagan  tribes  no  restraint  whatever  is  recog- 
nized, the  only  limit  to  the  number  of  a  man's  wives 
being  his  means  to  purchase  them.     We  have  met  with 
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instances  in  which  native  Africans  have  had  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  wives  ;  whilst  kings,  chiefs  and  caboceers  are 
known  to  number  them  by  hundreds  and  thousands.  It 
is  said  that  the  king  of  Ashanti  rejoices  in  the  mystic 
number  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
wives. 

In  the  present  barbarous  state  of  African  society  it  is 
unnecessary  for  a  hus- 
band   to    calculate   the 
means  of  supporting  his 
wife  or  wives,  for  when 
once  procured  they  are 
the  principal  means   of 
supporting  him  and  his 
children.   It  is  the  wives 
who  cultivate  the  ground 
and    do    all  the   heavy 
work      and      drudgery 
about  the  place,  in  com- 
mon with  the  domestic 
siaves,  whilst  their  lazy 
lords  are  lounging  about 
in  their  huts  at  home  or 
at  the  bentang.     The  re- 
sult of  this  fearful  sys- 
tem may  be  readily   imagined.      According  to    Major 
Gray,  "polygamy  is  a  fruitful  source  of  jealousy  and 
distrust ;' it  contracts  the  parental  and  filial  affections  ;  it 
weakens  and  disjoints  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  totally 
unhinges  the  frame  of  society.    The  fathers  have  many 
wives,  the  wives  have  many  children  ;  favouritism,  in  its 
most  odious  forms,  sets  in,  jealousy  is  soon  aroused,  and 
revenge    unsheaths    the 
sword  which  deals  forth 
destruction." 

The  birth  of  a  child 
in  Western  Africa  is  an 
event  as    joyous    as  in 
most    other     countries, 
but   it  is    attended    by 
very    different    circum- 
stances.        The      little 
stranger      no      sooner 
makes  its  appearance  in 
this  cold  and  cruel  world 
than   the  matron  in  at- 
tendance   takes    it    by 
the    feet,  and  lifting  it 
up,  gives  it  a  tremend- 
ous   shaking  —  as    she 
says,   "to  make  it  stan J 
straight !  "     Its  treatment  afterwards  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with   this   rough   beginning.     As   the   mother   is 
soon  up  and  going  about  her  domestic  duties,  the  little 
thing  is  placed  on  a  mat  or  skin  on  the  floor  of  the  hut, 
and  left  to  sprawl  about  ad  libitum,    without  receiving 
much  maternal  attention  during  the  day,  unless  it  de- 
mands it  by  the  strength  of  its  lungs.     When  the  mother 
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goes  out  to  work  in  the  field  from  morning  till  night, 
she  is  generally  obliged  to  carry  her  infant  with  her ; 
and  she  may  be  frequently  seen  digging  the  ground 
with  her  child  tied  on  her  back  or  across  her  hip,  subject 
to  fearful  jolting  at  every  stroke  of  the  hoe.  We  have 
seen  the  legs  of  little  negro  children  sadly  bent,  evidently 
from  this  coarse  method  of  nursing. 

Nor  are  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  and 
funeral    of   a  child    or 
other  member  of  a  negro 
family     less     repulsivfe. 
We  have  seen  touching 
manifestations  of  real  or 
affected  sorrow  on  such 
occasions,  so  far  as  loud 
weeping    and     howling 
were  concerned  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  dead 
has  been  carried  to  the 
grave  in  a  most  indecent 
manner,     without     any 
kind  of  coffin,  at  a  run- 
ning    pace,    amid     the 
firing    of   muskets   and 
the  noisy  clamor  of  the 
people.     And  when  the  friends  return  from  the  funeral 
the)  invariably  spend  the  night  in  drumming,  dancing, 
drinking,   feasting  and  general  dissipation.     Feasts  are 
also  held  at  stated  periods  afterwards  in  memory  of  the 
dead  ;    and  portions  of  food  are  taken  to  the  grave  and 
left  there,  under  the  superstitious  notion  that  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  return  to  partake  of  it  during  the  night. 

The  lipases  or  huts  of 
the    natives  are  gener-  ™*—*;^?».-*— -£^T*~£ 

ally  of  a  very  rude  and  — i— -«-  J.- v__  ~i  .^j 

simple  character.  Where  -   ---^.-  ...-,-  ..z_--_  Z>^f 

the  bamboo  flourishes, 
as  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gambia,  the  Senegal, 
and  in  other  localities, 
they  are  made  of  neat 
cane  wattled  work,  as  are 
also  the  fences  which 
enclose  the  yard  or  com- 
pound of  each  family. 
In  other  places  the 
dwellings  of  the  people 
are  built  of  mud,  which 

dries  rapidly  in  the  sun,  _     ->-     ■  --  -  ___„ 

and   form  a  substantial 
wall.     When  the  mud  or 
clay  is  mixed  with  straw  or  dry  grass  it  is  called  "  swish,"  I 
and  is  still  more  durable.    The  usual  form  of  the  African  j 
huts  is  circular,  or  beehive-shaped ;   and  being  thatched  I 
with  long  grass,  they  appear  at  a  distance  like  so  many 
hayricks  in  a  farmyard.       It  is  not  unusual,  however,  to 
find  in  some  towns,  as  in  Abomi  and  Kumasi,  the  dwell- 
ings t>(  the  most  opulent  natives  built  of  a  square  shape  ; 
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and,  whether  constructed  of  mud  or  woodwork,  they  are 
in  these  cases  substantially  built,  with  neat  verandas  or 
open  sitting-rooms  in  front,  neatly  finished,  and  sometimes 
highly  ornamented.  The  place  for  cooking  the  food  is 
invariably  apart  from  the  main  dwelling,  as  are  also  the 
apartments  of  the  wives  and  slaves ;  hence,  when  a  man 
has  a  large  family,  his  domestic  establishment  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  small  village  within  an  enclosure. 

The   domestic    wants 
of  the  Negroes,  in  a  cli- 
mate  which   admits   of 
their  spending  most  of 
their  time  out  of  doors, 
are    few    and    simple ; 
consequently     we     find 
their  huts  not    encum- 
bered with  much  furni- 
ture.   On  entering  the 
rude    dwelling    of    an 
African,  you    may    ob- 
serve on  one  side  of  the 
principal    apartment    a 
narrow  platform  of  wat- 
tled   cane- work,    raised 
about  half  a  yard  from 
the  ground,  and  covered  with  mats.    This  is  the  sleeping 
place,  and  answers  the  purpose  of  a  bedstead.     One  or 
two  iron  or  earthenware  pots,  in  which  they  cook  their 
food,  a  few  wooden  bowls  and  calabashes,  in  which  it  is 
served  up,  a  wooden  moitar  and  pestal,  which  they  pound 
the  corn  in,  making  their  eus-eus,  with  a  rude  lamp,  and 
sometimes  a  copper  kettle,  complete  the  list  of  household 
utensils  required  by  this 

^  ' simple  people. 

=  :r__^:;-~.   J-^^^,  The    mode    of   living 

iT^L.  _-  -_-_"'      -—-jH^~^.  adopted   by  the   Negro 

race  is  equally  simple. 
They  only  take  two 
meals  a  day— the  one 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  other 
about  six  in  the  evening. 
These  generally  consist, 
with  but  little  variation, 
of  manioc,  yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  other  sim- 
ilar roots,  pounded  corn 
(called  eus-eus),  and 
,- —       — _..  boiled   rice    served    up 

with  milk  or  with  soup, 
with  the  addition  oc-  . 
casionally  of  a  small  quantity  of  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl, 
according  to  their  means,  taste,  or  fancy.  The  whole 
mess  of  whatever  it  may  consist,  when  cooked  is  poured 
into  a  large  calabash  or  wooden  bowl,  which  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  hut,  and  around  which  the  family  assem- 
ble to  eat, — first  the  lords,  and  then  the  ladies  and  the  chil- 
dren, for  an    African  gentleman,  in  his  heathen  state. 
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never  eats  with  his  wives  or  little  ones.  It  is  a  novel 
sight  to  a  European,  this  Negro  meal  at  his  own  house, 
especially  when  the  family  is  large,  as  they  make  use  of 
their  hands  only,  whether  the  contents  of  the  bowl  be 
solid  or  liquid, — knives,  forks,  and  spoons  being  out  of 
the  question.  In  the  course  of  our  travels  in  Western 
Africa  we  never  saw  bread  of  any  kind  baked  or  used  by 
the  natives, 

In  persottal  appearance,  the  natives  who  have  never  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  are  far  superior  to  what 
many  would  suppose.  In  some  of  the  tribes  we  have 
seen  men  tall  and  athletic,  and  women,  whether  of  bronze 
or  jet  black  complexion,  well  formed  and  fairly  handsome, 


frequently  laden  with  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  in 
the  form  of  masssive  earrings,  bracelets,  manillas,  or 
heavy  metallic  rings  round  the  wrists  and  ankles,  with  a 
profusion  of  beads  of  various  kinds  and  colors.  Their 
favorite  domestic  slaves,  who  walk  behind  them  when 
they  visit,  however  scanty  their  clothing,  are  also  fre- 
quently adorned  with  ornaments  of  gold,  the  whole  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  wearers,  belong  to  their  owners. 
The  use  of  these  ornaments  is  denied  the  slaves,  as  a 
punishment,  when  they  have  given  offence  to  their  mis- 
tresses. All  classes  of  natives,  except  slaves,  wear  san- 
dals of  stained  leather,  beautifully  ornamented,  instead 
of  shoes.      But  although   we  have  thus   described  the 


their  skins  being  at  the  same  time  smooth  and  shining 
from  their  frequent  annointing  with  palm  oil.  The 
dress  of  those  who  do  dress  is  very  simple,  and  differs  little 
throughout  the  country, — fashions  and  modes,  as  prac- 
tised by  civi'ized  nations,  being  totally  unknown.  The 
most  common  garb  of  females  consists  of  two  oblong 
cloths  of  native  manufacture,  called  "pangs,"  one  of 
which  is  thrown  loosely  around  the  lower,  and  the  other 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  person,  with  head  dress  of 
Madras  handkerchiefs.  The  men,  however,  generally 
wear  wide  pantaloons,  and  a  loose  robe  reaching  clown 
to  the  feet  over  their  under  garments,  and  a  turban  or 
cotton  cap  on  the  head.  Ladies  of  rank,  when  in  full 
dress,  appear  with  splendid  head-dresses  of  a  conical 
form,    resembling   the   shape  of  a  sugar  loaf  ;  and  are 


dress  of  those  who  do  dress,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  children  of  both  sexes  may  be  everywhere  seen  run- 
ning about  entirely  destitute  of  clothing,  and  that  adults, 
free  persons  as  well  as  slaves,  wear  next  to  nothing  when 
pursuing  thelc  daily  avocations.  There  has  been  an  im- 
provement, however,  in  this  respect  of  late  years,  as  civ- 
ilization has  advanced,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kuropean  settlements  and  mission  stations. 

The  people  of  Western  Africa  everywhere  manifest  a 
strong  passion  for  trade  and  commerce  ;  and  a  native  haf 
no  sooner  the  means  at  his  command,  than  he  engages 
in  some  kind  of  traffic  with  characteristic  zeal  and  earn- 
estness, according  to  his  opportunity.  This  propensity 
is  manifested  by  ail  classes,  from  the  king  to  the  meanest 
slave;    and   fairs  and  markets  are  held  periodically  in 
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various  parts  of  the  country,  where  thousands  of  people 
attend  to  interchange  property,  their  trade  being  gener- 
ally conducted  on  the  principle  of  barter.  Money  coin 
is  unknown  among  the  natives  of  the  interior.  That 
which  approaches  nearest  to  it  as  a  circulating  medium 
is  cowrie  shells. 

NATIVE    RELIGION. 

"At  a  first  glance, inexperienced  men  will  say  that  the  na- 
tive tribes  of  Central  Africa  worship  nothing, and  that  con- 
sequently they  have  no  religious  belief.  A  brief  residence, 
however,  will  convince  one  that  there  is  a  something  to 
which  deference  is  paid,  and  before  which  the  natives 
tremble  with  awe.  The  Waguha  have  no  temples,  no 
altars,  no  sacred  groves,  but  at  the  door  of  every  hut 
stands  a  miniature  hut.  '  Here  'say  they,  'dwell  the  Waz- 
itnu  the  disembodied  spirits  of  our  ancestors,  whose  favour 


we  seek,  whose  protection  we  crave.'  Tribes  along  the 
Zambezi  have  a  distinct  idea  of  a  Supreme  being,  Maker 
and  Governor  of  all  things,  whom  they  call  'Morimo.' 
The  doctrine  of  transmigration  finds  expression  in  snake, 
monkey,  and  crocodile  worship.  Retribution  shines  forth 
in  the  belief  of  the  Waguha,  that  at  death  they  go  into 
the  sunset,  there  to  be  judged  by  a  great  Being,  with 
whom  they  will  live  if  approved,  from  whose  presence 
they  will  be  cast  out  if  condemned.  A  recent  traveler 
met  six  men-slaves  on  their  way  to  the  coast,  singing  as 
if  they  did  not  feel  the  weight  and  degradation  of  the 
slave  sticks.  '  Why  so  merry  ? '  said  he.  They  answer- 
ed :  'We  rejoice  at  the  thought  of  coming  back  after 
death  and  haunting  and  killing  those  who  have  sold  us.' 
But  over  all  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Central  African 
rests  a  dense  cloud  of  superstition.     He  trembles  before 
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the  witch-doctor.  He  kills  his  own  wife  when  he  imag- 
ines her  bewitched.  He  kills  one  child  because  it  cuts 
the  upper  front  teeth  before  the  lower.  He  kills  another 
child  when  it  turns  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  sleep. 
The  ghostlike  medicine-man,  the  universal  demi-god  of 
savage  nations,  with  his  hideous  miscellany  of  dead  liz- 
ards, hide,  nails  of  the  dead,  lion's  claws,  and  vulture- 
beaks,  stalks  through  the  village  imparting  strange  effi- 
cacy to  claw  or  bone,  stick  or  stone.  And  as  beneath  the 
dull,  leaden  skies  of  the  distant  north  there  are  believed 
to  be  structures  haunted  by  ghosts  and  goblins,  so  here 
the  forest,  with  its  tenantry  of  owls  and  bats,  is  the  abode 
of  malignant  spirits,  and  the  rustling  of  the  foliage  at 
eventide  is  their  mysterious  dialogue.     Shadowy  vague- 


gal  was  at  the  climax  of  its  power  and  wealth,  the  royal 
sword  was  ever  ready  to  be  unsheathed  in  the  defence  of 
the  mission  ;  and  the  treasures  of  Portugal  were  poured 
out  for  its  support  without  stint.  There  were  at  least  one 
hundred  consecrated  churches  in  Congo.  But  what  has 
become  of  the  church  in  Congo,  with  all  its  resources  and 
power?  Ultimately,  from  a  too- well- founded  dread  of 
being  poisoned  by  the  Christians  whom  they  had  baptized, 
the  tnissonaries  left  the  country  altogether;  and  with 
them  the  religion  they  had  propagated  disappeared  sim- 
ultaneously. The  same  held  good  of  Loango,  and  all 
other  stations  up  and  down  the  coast,  except  where 
France  and  Portugal  had  retained  forts,  and  manned 
them — one  of  the  most  astounding  collapses  in  the  relig- 
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ness  and  superstitious  terror  are  the  cardinal  elements  of 
Central  African  religion." 

"Previous  to  three  hundred  years  ago,  for  two  centu- 
ries Romanism  was  the  ostensible,  acknowledged  religion 
of  Congo.  Paganism  was  interdicted  by  law,  and  the 
severest  penalties  were  inflicted  on  those  known  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  rites.  At  several  periods  during  this  time, 
it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  one 
adult  who  had  not  been  baptized.  Father  Merolla  inci- 
dentally mentions  the  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Franciscans 
Capuchins,  Augustins,  Bernardins,  Carmelites,  and  almost 
every  order  of  the  Church,  as  contributing  to  the  numer- 
ous missionaries  at  various  times  sent  to  Congo.  Among 
these  were  some  of  the  most  learned  and  able  men  that 
Rome  ever  sent  forth  to  the  Pagan  world.     When  Portu- 


ious  history  of  the  world. 
behind." 


Not  a  wrack  has  been  left 


The  Fetiehism  of  Central  Africa. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Johnson  who  went  out  with  the  Bishop  Tay 
lor  Expedition  to  Africa  last  year  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  religious  supersti- 
tion : 

The  fetich  is  a  material  thing,  living  or  dead,  which 
is  made  the  object  of  brutish  and  superstitious  worship. 
It  may  be  a  stone,  a  tree,  an  animal,  or  a  graven  image. 
Indeed,  there  are  so  many  objects  of  worship  (or  fear|. 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  enumerate  them,  bu( 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  get  s 
from  the  following  outline. 
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In  Africa,  many,  I  should  think  a  majority  of  the  na- 
tives, wear  some  of  these  fetiches  on  their  person, -usu- 
ally fastened  to  a  stiing  that  is  tied  around  the  neck. 
They  consist  of  small  pieces  of  wood,  carved  into  a  like- 
ness of  some  person  or  animal,  real  or  imaginary, — the 
teeth  of  a  young  hippopotamus,  the  claws  of  a  lion  or 
tiger,  and  often  a  piece  of  clay  shaped  into  some  strange 
form  and  dried  in  the  sun  or  burned  in  the  fire. 

They  do  not  worship  the  fetich  by  prayer,  praise,  or 
any  emotion  of  love.  Their  religion  is  one  of  fear,  and 
they  trust  in  fetich  to  deliver  them  from  disease,  pesti- 
lence, and  the  power  of  their  enemies. 

Very  often  as  we  walk  along  their  paths,  at  the  top  of 
a  hill,  we  see  a  fetich   in  the  form  of  a  pile  of  stones. 


fetich  more  powerful  than  any  then  in  their  possession. 
The  people  were  called  together  and  after  several  hours 
of  wild  and  strange  gesticulations,  in  which  they  were 
worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  excitement  where  they  were  ready 
to  do  anything,  the  priests  commanded  that  two  holes 
should  be  dug  in  front  of  the  crowd  and  near  together, 
twelve  inches  square  and  about  three  feet  deep. 

This  being  done,  they  selected  a  beautiful  girl  from 
the  company,  and  directed  that  she  should  be  brought 
to  the  spot  and  one  of  her  feet  placed  in  each  of  these 
holes.  They  then  ordered  a  number  of  men  to  take 
moist  clay,  and  build  it  up  around  her  from  the  ground, 
packing  it  closely  against  her.  This  was  continued  until 
she  was  completely  buried  alive.      The  multitude  then 
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which  has  been  accumulated,  by  every  traveler,  as  he 
came  up  the  hill,  picking  up  a  stone  and  throwing  it  on 
the  pile.  If  one  tribe  should  suffer  a  series  of  defeats 
from  another  tribe,  they  would  think  the  successful  one 
had  a  stronger  fetich  than  they,  and  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  find  out  what  it  was.  If  they  failed  in  this, 
they  would  endeavor  to  institute  one  endowed  with 
superior*  power. 

Several  years  ago,  the  king  at  Bonny,  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  had  been  repeatedly  defeated  by  a  neigh- 
boring tribe ;  he  resorted  to  one  of  his  principal  villages, 
and  found  it  in  imminent  danger  of  being  captured  by 
the  enemy :  he  then  summoned  all  the  fetich  men  (or 
priests)  in  his  tribe,  and  informed  them  of  the  situation, 
at  the   -a me  time  telling  them  that  they  must  find  some 
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gave  a  loud  shout  and  dispersed.  Tidings  of  this  new 
fetich  were  carried  to  their  enemies,  and  they  were  so 
afraid  of  it  that  they  ceased  to  trouble  them  any  more. 
For  years  this  clay  stood  there,  regarded  by  all  who 
knew  of  it  as  the  greatest  fetich  known. 

All  of  the  native  tribes  believe  that  the  white  man  has  a 
fetich  superior  to  theirs,  and  this  often  preserves  the  lives 
of  the  whites,  whenthey  would  otherwise  be  destroyed,  as 
thenatives  are  afraid  that  the  powerful  fetich  of  the  white 
man  would  visit  them  with  some  terrible  affliction,  if  they 
did  anything  against  his  worshipers.  According  to  their 
belief,  no  one  dies  from  natural  causes,  but  the  deceased 
has  always  been  bewitched  by  another  member  of  the 
tribe,  who  must  be  found  out  by  the  priest  and  put  to 
death.      Very  frequently  their  nearest  friends  and  rcla- 
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lives  are  called  upon  to  act  as  their  executioners,  but  they 
dare  not  hesitate,  or  show  any  signs  of  sorrow  or  pity,  as 
it  would  be  a  sure  indication  that  they  were  implicated, 
and  their  own  lives  would  be  forfeited. 

After  having  participated  in  putting  to  death  even 
their  dearest  friend,  they  can  never  manifest  their 
grief,  or  recieve  any  words  of  sympathy. 

When,  however,  a  death  occurs  in  a  village,  as  the 
news  spreads,  there  is  a  terrible  wail  of  hopeless  sorrow 
heard  for  hours.  The  dolefulness  of  this  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, and  as  I  have  listened  to  it,  I  have  thought  it 
must  resemble  the  wail  of  the  lost  in  the  regions  of  eter- 
nal despair. 

At  Wedah,  the  king  still  offers  the  blood  of  one  hun- 


sleeps  in  his  house  until,  by  and  by,  it  fetches  a  good 
amount  on  the  market.  The  proceeds  of  rat  hunting, 
barter  among  the  town  boys,  and  further  trade,  have 
meanwhile  increased  his  stock  in  trade.  When  he  grows 
older  he  accompanies  a  cavaran  to  the  coast;  he  gets  a 
nice  present  to  carry  food  for  his  uncle;  en  route  his 
ideas  of  trade  are  enlarged.  He  commences  to  buy 
india-rubber,  and  brings  back  with  him  next  time  salt 
and  cloth,  a  gun  and  some  powder,  a  knife,  and  a  plate. 
And  so  by  degrees  he  is  encouraged  to  fresh  effort,  un- 
til he  has  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  wife  or  two.  Con- 
tinuing still  in  trade  he  buys  and  sells,  investing  his  prop- 
erty in  slave  retainers,  and  hiding  some  in  reserve,  in 
case  of  misfortune,  or  against  his  death.    For  it  is  the 
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dred  of  his  slaves  upon  a  certain  day  of  the  year,  as  a  | 
great itWch,  in  addition  to  the  usual  fetiches  of  the  tribe. 
At  Bonny,  they  have  a  large  Ju-ju  house  built  of  the 
skulls  of  their  enemies  whom  they  have  killed  and  de- 
voured. These  are  supposed  to  constitute  a  wonderful 
fetich. 


Children  of  the  Congo. 

Children  commence  trading  very  early.  A  five-year- 
old  boy  will  somehow  get  three  or  four  strings  of  beads, 
and  with  them  will  buy  a  small  chicken.  After  a  few 
months  of  patient  care,  it  is  worth  eight  or  ten  strings, 
and  his  capital  is  doubled.  He  is  soon  able  to  buy 
small  pig,  which  follows   him   about   like 


and 


ambition  of  all  to  be  buried  in  a  large  quantity  of  cloth. 
Then  the  report  goes  that  so  and  so  was  buried,  and  that 
he  was  wound  in  zoo  fathoms  of  cloth,  and  that  50  guns 
were  buried  with  him  and  so  on.  This  sort  of  burial 
is  a  Congo  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  girls  help  their  mothers  in  farming  and  house- 
work until  they  arrive  at  a  marriageable  age-  In  some 
places  they  are  betrothed  very  early  ;  the  intended  hus- 
band paying  a  deposit,  and  by  installments  completing 
the  price  demanded  bythe  girl's  maternal  relations-  The 
amount  is  often  heavy — reckoned  by  Congo  wealth— but 
varies  much  according  to  the  position  of  the  girl's  family. 
or  the  suitor's  wealth.  It  is  altogether  a  business  mat- 
ter.    Should  the  wife  die,  her  maternal  relations  have  to 
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provide  another  wife  without  further  payment ;  and,  as 
frequently  they  have  spent  the  sum  paid  in  the  first  in- 
stance, they  are  landed  in  difficulties.  Palavers  about 
women  are  a  fruitful  source  of  war. 

Children  are  considered  the  property  of  the  wife's  re- 
lations ;  the  father  has  little  or  no  control  over  them. 
The  right  of  inheritance  is  from  uncle  to  nephew;  thus 
a  man's  slaves  and  real  property  go  to  the  eldest  son  of 
his  eldest  sister,  or  the  next  of  kin  on  such  lines.  A  wise 
nephew  will  therefore  leave  his  father's  house  and  go  to 
live  with  his  uncle,  whom  he  hopes  to  succeed.  His  uncle 
■ilso  knowing  that  his  nephew  is  to  inherit  his  goods,  while 
his  own  children  belong  to  his  wife's  clan,  cares  more 
for  his  nephew  than  his  own  children. 

The  evil  of  the  system 
is  recognized  by  many, 
but  they  cannot  see  how 
the  necessary  revolution 
is  to  be  brought  about. 
At  the  age  of  five  or 
six  the  boys  do  not  stay 
longer  with  their  mothers. 
Some  bigger  boys  have 
built  a  house;  the  small 
hoys  just  breaking  loose 
from  parental  restraints 
go  to  them,  and  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  live  with  them. 
They  in  turn  promise  to 
find  them  firewood,  and 
to  be  their  little  retain- 
ers pn  tan.  These  boys' 
houses  are  called  mbmgt. 
I  turned  up  late  at  night 
(eight  o'clock)  in  a  native 
town,  having  made  a 
forced  march.  I  had 
never  visited  there  be- 
fore, and   not  liking   to 

rouse  the  chief   at   such  a  acekb  ok 

in  hour,  I   went   to  the 

mbongc,  and  asked  the  boys  whether  I  and  my  two 
attendants  might  sleep  there  to  save  fuss  and  trouble, 
is  I  must  be  off  again  at  day-break.  "  0  you  are 
Ingelezo,  are  you;  come  in;  yes  we  are  glad  to  see 
rou,  so  often  we  have  heard  of  you,  and  now  we 
we  you.  We  are  very  pleased."  This  was  kindly 
spoken;  so,  stepping  through  the  low  door-way,  I 
entered  a  roomy  house.  Some  ten  boys  had  just 
finished  their  supper,  and  squatted  round  a  smoky  fire. 
I  was  glad  to  stretch  out  on  the  papyrus  mat  they  gave 
me,  keeping  low  down  to  avoid  the  smoke  which  other- 
wise almost  blinded  me.  I  had  with  me  half  a  fowl,  a 
small  bell  (ild.)  and  three  strings  of  beads.  A  boy 
spitted  my  fowl  over  the  fire,  while  my  attendants  dozed, 
for  they  were  worn  out  with  the  long  march  of  the  day. 
1  begged  some  plantain,  and  a  lad  went  to  the  door  and 
ihouled,  "  Bring  some  plantain  to  mbongc."    A  kindly 


woman  brought  some.  When  my  meal  was  ready  I  asked 
for  a  pinch  of  salt  and  some  water;  they  shouted  for 
these  and  got  them.  Having  finished  my  meal,  I  coiled 
up  in  my  blanket,  and  next  morning,  giving  them  the  bell 
and  three  strings,  thanked  them,  and  so  we  parted. 

The  boys  of  the  rabonge  are  well  attended  to  ;  for  to 
get  the  name  of  "  stingy  "  is  the  first  step  towards  the 
terrible  rumor  of  witch. 

The  constant  activities  of   trade  tend  to  develop  the 

intellectual  faculties  of  the  people.      Cute,  long-headed 

men,  with  wonderful  memories,  having  no  account  books, 

or  invoices,  they  ask  you  sensible  questions  ;  and  if  you 

can   speak   their  language,  an   hour's  chat   may  be  as 

pleasant  with  them  as  with  some  whiter  and  more  civil- 

rized  folk.     If  you  have  a 

bargain     to    drive    with 

them,  you  need  all  your 

wits  and  firmness,  while 

if  they  are  stronger  than 

you,  or  have  no  reason 

to  respect  you,  they  will 

have  their  way. 

Clever  in  pottery  and 
metal  work:  making  hoes 
and  knives,  casting  brace- 
lets, anklets,  and  even 
bells  from  the  brass  rods 
of  trade,  beating  out 
brass -wire,  and  ribbon  ; 
they  strike  you  at  once 
as  being  of  a  superior 
type. 

We  might  draw  an- 
other picture.  There  are 
districts  where  there 
seems  to  be  no  energy  in 
the  people.  Take  for  in- 
stance, the  Majinga  or 
the  Lukunga  Valley,  as 
the  oonoo.  we  knew  them  two  years 

ago.  Here  the  natives 
live  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  for  the  soil  is  not  to  be 
equaled  in  richness.  The  proceeds  of  a  goat  sold  on 
one  of  the  markets  will  find  a  large  family  in  fiber  palm 
cloth  for  a  year,  while  a  crate  or  two  of  fowls  will  pro- 
vide salt,  gunpowder,  and  an  occasional  hoe  or  plate. 

A  boy  grows  up  in  this  rich  country,  and  for  a  while 
his  intellect  expands  as  he  learns  about  the  little  world 
around  him.  As  he  grows  older  he  may  bestir  himself  to 
find  means  to  buy  a  gun,  and  then  a  wife  ;  that  accom- 
plished, he  has  practically  nothing  more  to  learn  or  live  for. 
He  sleeps  or  smokes  all  day.  unless  just  about  September 
the  grass  is  burnt  and  there  is  a  little  hunting,  though  a 
war,  or  a  palaver  may  sometimes  break  the  monotony. 
Otherwise  his  wife  cultivates  the  ground,  and  feeds  him: 
he  eats  and  sleeps.  Living  such  an  animal  life  his  intel- 
lect stagnates,  he  becomes  quarrelsome  and  stupid,  to  a 
degree  almost  hopeless.     Dirty,  he  is  content  to  see  his 
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neglected  hut  fall  to  pieces  almost  over  his  head. 
The  women  are  content  often  with  a  rag  for  clothing. 
They  wear  a  grass  stem  three  inches  long  through  the 
nose,  and  a  dirty  rag  for  an  earring.  The  hair  is  matted 
with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  vegetable  charcoal ;  and  if  a 
lady  happened  to  be  in  mourning  the  same  filthy  com- 
pound is  smeared  over  her  face. 

With  theadventof  white  men  this  sad  picture  has  begun 
to  change.  The  Livingstone  Inland  Mission  (American 
Baptist)  and  the  International  Association  have  stations 
among  them  ;  their  transport  and  that  of  the  Baptist 
MissionarySociety,(English)  passes  through  the  country. 
The  people  are  coming  forward  as  carriers,  they  sell  their 
goats,  fowls,  etc.,  are  getting  cloth ;  and  in  this  short 
time  a  change  for  the  better  is  apparent. 

Here  lies  all  the  difference  between  the  degraded  and 


sions  are  no  experiment.  We  have  to  deal  with  a.  vigor- 
ous race,  that  will  repay  all  that  Christian  effort  can  do 
on  their  behalf. — Sunday  at  Home. 


The  Congo  for  Chri-t 

BY  DAWSON  BURN'S.  D.D. 


Where  Congo's  wealth  of  waters  rolls  onward  to  the  sea 
Where  Africa  sons  and  daughters  to  idols  bend  the  knee  : 
There  treads  the  Christain  herald,  inspired  by  love  and  zeal. 
And  seeks,  with  life  imperilled,  the  soul's  Immortal  weal. 

By  forest,  field,  and  village,  round  hills  with  hidden  stores. 
Through  plains  awaiting  tillage,  the  lordly  Congo  pours  ; 
And  there  in  future  ages,  a  countless  host  shall  rise, 
To  follow  saints  and  sages  in  triumph  lo  the  skies. 


CABANQA  MAN  AND  WOMAN  OF  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 


the  higher  types  of  the  African.  The  intellect  of  one  is 
stagnant,  while  the  other  has  everything  to  quick- 
en it. 

As  children  the  better  class  will  compare  favorably 
with  English  boys;  bright,  sharp,  anxious  to  learn,  they 
push  on  well  with  their  studies.  Our  schools  are  full  of 
promise.  At  Stanley  Pool  the  other  day  the  boys  were 
much  concerned  because  a  new  boy  had  mastered  his 
alphabet  the  first  day.  They  all  felt  that  he  was  "too 
clever." 

The  future  of  these  interesting  people  is  full  of  the 
brightest  hope. 

Give  them  the  gospel  and  with  it  the  ad  vantagesof  edu- 
cation and  books  to  read,  quicken  within  them  tastes 
which  will  render  labor  a  necessity  and  a  pleasure,  give 
them  something  high  and  noble  to  work  and  live  for, and 
we  shall  see  great  and  rapid  changes.       Christian  mis- 


Not  solitary  fioweth  the  Congo  on  its  way, 
But  whereso 'er  it  goeth,  great  streams  their  tribute  pay  ; 
So,  to  the  rule  of  Jesus,  shall  all  dominions  yield, 
And  He  whose  suffering  saves  us,  the  sovereignty  shall  wield. 
Each  waterway  ascended,  let  peace  and  commerce  spread. 
Till  savage  wars  are  ended,  and  slavery  is  dead  ; 
And,  man  lo  man  united,  the  living  God  shall  And, 
And,  by  His  love  incited,  serve  Him  with  child-like  mind- 
Where  wends  each  mighty  river,  go  forth,  0  Truth  divine. 
Imprisoned  souls  deliver,  on  clouded  spirits  shine ; 
Till  Africa's  dark  races,  from  error  shall  be  free. 
And,  raised  to  heavenly  places,  Christ  sludl  their  glory  be. 


es  from  India ;  "  One  day  1  was  reading  in  « 
Hindu  lad  from  Genesis  that  Coil  mule  the  sun  and  moon  lo  divide 
the  day  from  [he  nigh!,  and  he  told  me  his  mother  told  him  the  tun 
and  moon  were  two  boys  who  were  once  asked  out  to  dinner.  Toe 
moon  remembered  his  mother  and  took  something  home  for  her  total, 
and  to  reward  him  she  let  him  always  remain  in  the  cool.  The  sun 
forgot  his  mother,  so  she  made  liim  nl ways  endure  the  scoicbing  heal." 
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jHtswwn*  on  tf>e  Congo  an*  in  Cast  Central  Africa. 


There  are  three  Protestant  missions  connected  with 
the  Congo,  and  three  others  in  what  we  may  call  West 
Central  Africa,  one  being  north  and  two  south  of  the 
Congo.  Of  these  six  missions  we  will  here  give  the 
latest  intelligence. 

The  Congo  River  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  five  thou- 
sand tons  to  Vivi,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Then  come  the  Livingstone  Falls,  thirty-two  in 
number,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length. 
From  Stanley  Pool,  at  the  head  of  these  falls,  the  Congo 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  light  draught  to  Stanley  Falls, 
a  distance  of  about  eleven  hundred  miles-  The  Living- 
stone  Falls  have  been  a  great  obstacle  to  the  mission 
work,  but  this  will  probably  be  obviated  ere  long  by  a 
railroad  around  them. 


AMERICAN    BAPTIST 

The  American  Baptist  Mission  is  the  successor  of  the 
Livingstone  Inland  Mission,  the  first  two  missionaries  of 
which  left  England  for  the  Congo  in  January,  187S,  and 
reached  Banana,  a  small  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  at  the  end  of  February.  By  iS8r, 
twenty-two  missionaries  had  been  sent 
out.  Up  to  September,  1884,  fifty  mis- 
sionary agents  had  been  sent  to  the  Congo, 
of  whom  ten  had  died,  and  others  left  the 
service.  The  staff  then  consisted  of  twenty- 
six  missionaries,  of  whom  three  were  in 
England.  The  expense  of  the  mission  to 
that  time  had  been  about  $150,000.  The 
formal  transfer  of  the  mission  to  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Missionary  Union,  January  1, 
1885.  From  the  headquarters  of  the 
Union  at  Boston,  on  May  7,  1886,  we  re- 
ceive the  following  statement  respecting 
the  stations  and  missionaries: 

There  are  about  twenty  converts.  Two 
of  the  missionaries  are  absent  on  furlough  : 
A.  Sims,  M.  D.,  and  Miss  Emily  Harris 
On  the  steamer  "  Henry  Reed  "  are  Mr.  A. 
Billington  and  Mr.  C.  B-  Glenesk. 

There  are  five  stations- 

1.  Palabatta  is  no  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  twelve  miles  from  the 
south  bank,  on  an  elevated  plain.  It 
contains  the  first  Christian  church  and 
the  first  Christian  grave  on  the  Congo. 
Here  are  Mr.  Joseph  Clark  and  wife,  Mr. 
Stephen  J.  White  and  wife,  and  Miss  Jessie 
A.  Skakle. 

3.  Bansa  Mantika  is  40  miles  beyond 
Palaball.-i.  Here  are  Mr.  Henry  Richards 
and  wife,  and    Mr.  Charles  H.  Harvey. 

3.  Lukungu   is    69    miles   from    Bsnxa 


Mantika.      Here  are   Mr.   P.   Frcderickson    and    Mr. 
T.  H.  Hoste. 

4.  LeopoldvilU  is  at  Stanley  Pool,  which  is  a  widening 
of  the  Congo  at  the  head  of  Livingstone  Falls,  about  15 
miles  long  by  16  broad.     Here  is  Mr,  John  McKittrick. 

5.  Equator  Station  is  above  Stanley  Pool.  Here  are 
Mr.  James  B.  Eddie  and  Mr.  Henry  Probert. 

At  each  of  these  stations  there  are  from  one  to  three 
acres  of  land,  the  cultivation  of  which  furnishes  plan- 
tains, maize,  sweet  potatoes,  etc. 

The  steamer  "Henry  Reed  "  is  used  on  the  Upper 
Congo.  It  is  71  feet  long,  10  feet  wide  and  3  feet 
deep. 

The  seed  sowing  has  been  performed  under  many  dis- 
couragements, but  the  harvest  will  surely  come. 

ENGLISH    BAPTIST    MISSION. 

The  English  Baptists  sent  its  first  missionaries,  to  the 
Congo  in  1S77.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  in 
1885,  there  were  reported  five  stations  on  the  Lower 
Congo:    Underhill,   Bayneston,  Ngombe,   Stanley  Pool, 
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and  San  Salvador ;  and  four  stations  on  the  Upper  Con- 
go: Bolobo,  Lukolela,  Mushie,  and  Irebu. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Comber,  Rev.  W.  H.  Bentley  and  Rev.  J. 
H.  Weeks  were  in  England.  Mr.  I).  Charters  was  en- 
gineer of  the  mission  steamer  "  Peace.'' 

At  Baynesville  or  Vunda,  Rev.  G.  Grenfell ;  at  Ngombe 
or  Wathen,  Rev.  H.  K.  Moolenaar  and  Rev.  W.  Hughes  ; 
at  Arthington  or  Stanley  Pool,  Rev.  H.  G-  Whitley  and 
Rev.  G.  Cameron;  at  Lukolela,  Rev.  F.  C.  Darling.  Six 
missionaries  were  to  leave  August  19,  1885,  for  the 
Congo. 

No  converts  were  reported,  but  there  were  schools  at 
five  stations,  with  a  total  of  96  male  pupils. 

LONDON   MISSIONARY    SOCIETY. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  has  its  Central  Afri- 


A  steamer,  the  "Good  News,"  belongs  to  the  mission, 
and  is  in  use  on  the  lake  under  the  charge  of  Captain 
Hore.  Kavala  Island  is  the  headquarters  of  the  ma- 
rine department.  The  island  is  one-half  mile  in  width 
and  from  2  to  3  miles  in  length. 

No  converts  are  reported,  but  there  are  some  pupils 
gathered  in  day  school?. 


The  American  Board's  Mission  in  West  Central  Africa 
was  formed  in  1880,  and  has  now  two  stations,  one  at 
Benguela,  on  the  coast,  the  other  at  Bailunda,  about  175 
miles  in  the  interior.  The  station  at  Bihe  was  aban- 
doned but  will  probably  be  again  established. 

At  Bailunda  are  Rev.  W.  H,  Sanders  and  wife  and  Rev. 
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can  Mission  stationed  at  and  near  Lake  Tanganyika, 
one  of  the  lakes  near  the  head  of  and  connected  with  the 
Congo.  The  Annual  report  of  the  Society  made  in  1885, 
says :  "  The  report  of  the  Central  African  Mission  is  still, 
unhappily,  to  a  large  extent  a  record  of  delays,  disap- 
pointments, and  losses.  There  has  been  much  toil)  much 
anxiety,  much  suffering,  and  apparently  little  result. 
Yet,  the  lack  of  result  is  only  apparent,  not  real.  The 
laborers  have  been  honestly  and  with  all  their  hearts 
preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord." 

Since  the  mission  was  commenced  in  1877,  there  have 
been  23  persons  who  have  gone  out  from  England  to 
take  part  in  the  work,  and  of  these  10  have  been  removed 
by  death  and  9  have  retired  from  the  service,  so  that  the 
mission  staff  consists  of  but  4,  Rev.  T.  F.  Shaw,  Captain 
Hore,  Mr.  A.  J.  Swann  and  Mr.  Arthur  Brooks. 


W.  M.  Stover  and  wife.  At  Benguela  are  Rev.  F.  A. 
Walter  and  wife.  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Fay  and  wife,  and  Rev. 
Walter  T.  Currie  and  wife  left  Boston  April  3,  1886,  to 
reinforce  the  mission. 

"One  ever  present  source  of  annoyance  and  difficulty 
in  the  interior  of  Africa  is  the  custom  of  making  pres- 
ents to  kings  and  chief  men,  these  dusky  monarch*  wish- 
ing to  make  as  much  gain  as  possible  out  of  all  white 
men  who  enter  their  territories."  The  missionaries 
would  be  glad  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  instead  of  the 
presents,  but  they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  per- 
mission to  do  this. 

Thus  are  they  placed  under  the  difficulty  of  not  oolj' 
being  obliged  to  pay  for  the  privilege  ofbeing  in  the  coun- 
try, but  of  making  frequent  presents  which  is  becoming  a 
considerable  tax  upon  them.  :|  oy  KjQ. 
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AMERICAN    PRESBYTERIAN. 

The  report  of  ihe  Board  of  Foreign  Mission  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church,  North,  made  in  1885, 
furnished  the  following  respecting  the  Gaboon  and  Co- 
risco  Mission: 

BenITA  :  od  tbe  mainland,  fifty-three  mites  north  of  Corisco  ;  oc- 
cupied at  1  Mission  station,  1864  ;  Rev.  Cornelius  Dc  Heer  and  liis 
wife,  Rev.  William  C.  Gault  and  his  wife  ;  Mrs.  Louise  Kent  linger. 
■Oulilaliam — Ba.ta.nga,  Evune,  Bala,  etc.  ;  one  native  minister,  seven 


XJ  miles  from  the  mainland.  Aloiigo  :  occupied  as  a  station,  1S50; 
Rev.  Ikia  F.  Itenje ;  one  native  licentiate  preacher.  Quotation  at 
Mitt  on  the  mainland  opposite  Coiisco  ;  three  native  assistants. 

Gaboon  I  Bamka,  on  the  Gaboon  river,  nearthe  equator,  ten  miles 
from  the  sea  ;  occupied  as  a  Mission  station,  1845  ;  transferred  to 
lb*  Board,  1870;  Rev.  Graham  C.  Campbell  and  his  wife;  Mrs. 
Thomas  E.  Ogdeii,  Miss  I.ydia  Jones,  and  Mr.  Peter  Menkel.  Out- 
ihtiim  at  Jtrmb-wt,  on  the  Gaboon  River :  J?tt>.  Ntaka  Truman. 

Niab  NKMCSNBHGK  :  seventy  miles  up  tbe  Gaboon  river;  xl  An- 
foat ;  occupied  as  a  station,  1SS1  ;  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Marling  and  his 
wife.    At  Xtngtntnge,  outstation  ;  one  native  teacher.     At  Munda  : 


Kanowe  :  on  Ihe  Ogove  river,  165  u 
vet,  or  90  miles  direct ;  occupied  as  a  Mission  station, 
Adolpau  C,  Good  and  wife ;  Miss  Mary  L.  Harding 


from  the  sea  by  the  riv- 


preacher ;  two  other   n 
river,  at  Bel  am  bi  la,  etc. 

Talaguga  :  on  the  Ogove  river 
pied  as  a  Mission  station,  18S2  ; 
Miss  Isabella  A.  Nassau. 

The  history  of  this  Mission  for  the  past  year  tells  both 
of  discouragement  and  of  bereavement.  Messrs.  Robin- 
son, Gault,  Reading,  and  Mrs.  Good  have  all  been  seri- 
ously ill,  and  Mr.  Reading  has  had  to  return  to  this  coun- 
try. A  great  loss  to  the  Mission  was  the  death  on  the 
8th  of  August,  of  Mrs.  Nassau,  a  lady  of  the  highest 
Christian  character,  whose  memory  will  be  ever 
cherished  with  the  truest  respect  and  sympathy. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  and  Mrs-  Campbell 
returned  with  renewed  health,  and  Mr.  Robin- 
son, almost  beyond  expectation,  is  again  quite 
well  and  has  gone  back  to  his  work,  accom- 
panied this  time  by  Mrs.  Robinson.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marling  expect  to  sail  on  their  return 
about  the  ist  of  May. 

As  to  the  question  of  health,  it  may  be  well 
to  retrace  for  a  moment  the  history  of  the  Mis- 
sion. The  Gaboon  Mission  was  founded  by 
the  American  Board  in  1842,  and  was  merged 
in  the  joint  Mission  of  Gaboon  and  Corisco  in 
1871.  The  Corisco  part  of  the  Mission  has 
an  independent  history  from  1840  to  1872. 
From  1835  to  1861  (statistics  from  1861  to  187a 
not  at  hand),  16  missionaries  connected  with 
the  Gaboon  Mission  died  and  13  others  were 
compelled  to  return  home,  not  to  speak  of 
others  who  made  frequent  visits  to  this  country 
for  health.  In  the  Corisco  Mission,  previous 
to  its  union  with  the  Gaboon  Mission,  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  14,  and  of  those  who  returned 
to  this  country  permanently,  12.  Since  1872 
4  have  died  in  the  joint  Mission  and  10  have 
come  home  to  stay,  while  others  have  felt 
obliged  to  make  repeated  visits  to  this  country 
after  short  terms  of  service.  In  other  words 
the  deaths  and  permanent  returns,  mostly  for 
health,  appear  to  have  exceeded  the  number  of 
average  laborers  who  remained  in  the  field. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  this  field  has  always 
proved  unfavorable  to  health,  and  the  explana- 
tion is  not  far  to  seek.  The  whole  coast  for 
many  miles  back  is  penetrated  by  innumerable  inlets 
of  the  sea,  whose  banks  are  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation.  This,  in  that  sultry  climate,  under  the 
heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  has  caused  malaria  to  an 
intense  degree.  Efforts  have  been  made  (with  partial 
success)  to  find  more  healthy  stations,  but  none  are  ex- 
empt. A  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  by  the  mis- 
sionaries adopting  new  measures  for  domestic  comfort 
better  health  could  be  secured,  but  this  plan  has  proved 
only  partially  successful.  Perhaps  in  most  cases,  mis- 
sionaries whose  health  requires  a  furlough  within  two 
years,  should  not  be  authorized  to  go  back. 
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Frequently  grave  doubts  have  arisen  whether  it  is  best 
to  continue  the  Mission  in  such  a  climate.  These  doubts 
are  now  intensified  by  the  disturbing  influence  of  the 
French  regulations,  to  which  reference  is  made  further 
on.  There  are  two  places  now  occupied  as  Mission  sta- 
tions, at  which  it  is  hoped  comfortable  health  may  be  en- 
joyed— Talaguga  and  Angom.  The  former  is  situated  on 
the  Ogove,  the  latter  on  the  Gaboon,  where  these  rivers 
leave  the  mountains,  and  where  their  waters  flow  in  a 
rapid,  clear  current. 

The  report  made  in  May,  1886,  shows  a  somewhat 
more  encouraging  prospect,  though  the  rival  claims  of 
the  French,  German  and  Spanish  to  the  territory  where 
a  portion  of  the  mission  is  established  still  cloud  the 
work. 

The  statistics  show  221  members  at  Bolondo ;  240  at 
Mbadi,  Bcnita;  75  at  Corisco  ;  40  at  Gaboon  and  40  at 


Northam,  of  Cobalt,  Conn.  ;  Chas.  A.  Ratcliffe,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio ;  Samuel  J.  Mead  and  wife,  and  Miss 
Albertha  Mead,  of  Underhill,  Vt ;  Win,  H.  Mead,  wife, 
and  five  children  and  Miss  Nellie  Mead,  of  Underhill, 
Vt. ;  Miss  Mary  R.  Myers,  M.  D.,  of  Woodstock,  Conn.; 
Miss  Delia  Reese,  of  Westfield,  I  rid. ;  Chas.  G.  Rudolph, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  of  the  number  who  left  January 
22,  there  were  twenty  eight  adults  and  fifteen  children. 
Of  these  Miss  Dr.  Myers  has  married  Rev.  C.  L.  Daven- 
port, Rev.  Henry  M.  Willis  and  Chas.  L.  Miller  have  died  ; 
Levi  D.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Rev.  Ross  Taylor  and  family. 
Rev.  Levin  Johnson,  Henry  C,  McKinley,  Mrs.  Willis 
and  Miss  Reese  have  returned  to  the  United  States; 
Geo.  B.  Mackey  did  not  go  farther  than  England.  Rev. 
Heli  Chatelain  and  Henry  £.  Benoit  have  since  joined 
the  mission.     The  stations  and  the  missionaries  are  now 
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Kangwe.     During  1885,  there  were  between  60  and  70 
received  in  the  churches  connected  with  Benita. 

THE   BISHOP   TAYLOR    MISSIONS   IN    AFRICA. 

Bishop  Wm.  Taylor  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Summers  left  the 
United  States  for  Africa  the  latter  part  of  1884.  They 
were  followed  on  January  22, 1885,  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Witney, 
wife,  and  four  children,  of  Rock,  Mass. ;  Levi  D.  John 
son,  M.  D.,of  Oskaloosa.  Iowa  ;  Rev.  Ross  Taylor,  wife, 
and  four  children,  of  San  Jose,  Cal. ;  Rev.  Jos.  Wilks, 
wife  and  child,  of  Kendalls,  Mich.  ;  Rev.  Clarence  L. 
Davenport,  of  Gardner,  III.  ;  Rev.  Levin  Johnson,  of 
Beaver  Falls,  Minn. ;  Rev.  Henry  M.  Willis,  wife  and 
child,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Chas.  W.  Gordon,  of  Lynn, 
Mass. ;  Wm.  P.  Dodson,  of  Easton,  Md.. ;  Chas.  L. 
Miller,  of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chas.  M.  McLean,  of  Wood- 
stock, N.  B.,  Can. ;  Henry  C.  McKinley,  of  Raymore, 
Mo. ;   Geo.  B.  Mackey,  of  Port  Homer,  Ohio ;   Fred.  B. 


as  follows:  St  Paul  de  Loanda,  Rev.  Charles  A.  Rat- 
cliffe, Heli  Chatelain  ;  Nhanguepepo,  Rev.  A.  E.  Withey 
and  wife,  Rev.  W.  H.  Mead  and  wife,  W.  P.  Dodson,  C, 
G.  Rudolph  ;  Pungo  Andongo,  Rev.  Joseph  Wilks  and 
wife ;  Malange,  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Summers,  Rev.  S.  J.  Mead 
and  wife,  Miss  Albertha  Mead,  Rev.  C.  W.  Gordon  : 
Dondo,  Rev.  C.  L.  Davenport,  Rev.  C.  M.  McLean; 
Mamba,  Henry  E.  Benoit.  F.  B.  Northam  has  lately  been 
superintending  the  erection  of  buildings  in  the  Presby- 
terian mission  at  Gaboon. 

St.  Paul  de  Loanda  is  the  port  of  entry  of  Angola,  a 
town  of  probably  10,000  inhabitants.  Dondo  is  on  the 
Coanzo  River  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  about 
240  miles  from  Loanda.  Nhanguepepo  is  51  miles  from 
Dondo.  Pungo  Andongo  is  37  miles  from  Nhanguepepo. 
Malange  is  62  miles  from  Pungo  Andongo  and  about 
390  miles  from  St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  Mamba  is  a  native 
town  two  degrees  south  of  the  Equator. 


NHANGUEPEPO  MISSION  STATION. 
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We  give  three  views  of  the  mission  station  at  Nhan- 
guepepo.  They  are  from  sketches  made  by  Rev.  Wm. 
H.  Meade,  the  missionary  at  that  point. 

At  Nhanguepepo  a  house  and  buildings  have  been  pur- 
chased, and  heie  are  2,000  acres  of  ground  to  be  used 
for  the  mission,  much  of  which  is  to  be  cultivated.  Mrs. 
Withey  writes  From  this  place  :  "  We  are  pleasantly  sit- 
uated here,  in  a  beautiful  country  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains elevated  2,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We 
live  in  a  stone  house  at  present,  rather  small  for  our  large 
family,  six  adults  and  ten  children,  but  we  are  roofing  over 
other  rooms,  as  the  building  was  in  somewhat  of  a  dilap- 
idated condition,  but  we  shall  soon  have  more  room  in- 
cluding a  good  school-room.  At  present  all  school  work 
lias  stopped  to  press  the  planting,  so  that  the  garden 


Cameron,  Hiram  W.  Elkins  and  wife,  Miss  Abbie  M 
Britton,  Miss  Mary  A.  Clift,  and  J.  H.  Barker.  The 
last  named  left  the  company  on  reaching  England.  Rev. 
G.  H.  Thompson  joined  them  in  England  and  Rev.  J.  C 
Peter  left  the  United  States  to  join  them  the  first  of  April. 

A  raft  was  taken  from  New  York,  capable  of  carrying 
twenty  tons,  fitted  with  mast,  and  sail,  and  oar,  to  be 
used  above  the  falls  of  the  Congo.  In  Liverpool  they 
were  supplied  with  a  schooner  with  rigging  complete, 
and  tools  for  putting  it  together  above  the  falls  of  the 
Congo.  The  American  Missionary  Association  ha1;  given 
Bishop  Taylor  the  steamer  "John  Brown"  formerly 
used  by  its  missionaries  in  Africa. 

Bishop  Taylor  writes  from  Mayumba,  March  21, 1886, 
to  Richard  Grant : 
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shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  rains.  For  nearly  two 
months  husband  and  Bro.  Dodson,  (our  school  teacher), 
have  had  all  the  responsibility  and  work  of  this  station, 
as  the  other  two  men  havebeensick.  They  have  had  heads 
and  hands  full,  but  by  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  and  being 
very  careful  they  have  kept  well.  We  are  well  now  and 
happy  in  Jesus,  contented  with  the  will  of  the  Lord. 
Our  prospects  are  bright." 

On  March  20,  a  second  band  left  New  York  for  Africa. 
They  were  Rev.  E.  A.  Shoreland,  Rev.  Clark  Smith,  M. 
I).,  wife  and  four  children,  (Grace,  Jesse,  May  and  Wil- 
liam, aged  respectfully,  5,  7,  9,  and  13),  Rev.  J.  H. 
Cooper  and  wife,  J.  J.  A.  Harrison,  M.  D.,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Judson,  L.  B.  Walker,  Bradley  L.  Burr,  C.  E.  Peters, 
Andrew  S.  Myers,  Archer  Steele,  A.  Sartore,  U.  S.  Grant 


"I  arrived  here  last  night  in  first-class  condition  body 
and  spirit.  I  met  Bro.  Northam  at  Gaboon.  He  left 
here  about  the  same  time  that  I  left  Angola,  the  middle 
of  October.  He  got  our  mission  house  at  Mamba,  34x30 
feet,  under  roof,  but  having  no  funds  to  carry  on  the 
work,  left  on  a  contract  for  wages  at  Elobi,  a  couple  of 
hundred  miles  north,  and  now  has  engaged  to  superin- 
tend the  building  of  ahouse  for  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
at  Gaboon  for  a  couple  of  months.  Brother  Northam  is 
not  a  minister,  nor  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  but  a 
mechanic  of  good  Christian  repute. 

"Brother  Benoit  is  doing  well.  He  gets  his  support  by 
teaching  French,  is  studying  the  Congo  language,  and 
has  contracted  for  completing  a  house.  I  will  assist  in 
that  and  secure  a  rann  and  prepare  the  way  I>.  V.  to  es- 
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tabiish  here  in  another  year  a  good  self-supporting  in- 
dustrial school  and  mission. 

"  I  will  have  about  two  months  to  spend  here,  and  then 
join  our  people  as  they  pass  about  the  aoth  of  May. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Bro.  Ratcliffe.  He  is  of 
the  right  sort.  He  knows  French,  German  and  English 
and  will  make  an  able  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  does 
not  report  the  progress  of  the  work  along  the  line  in 
Angola,  but  from  his  silence  on  that  subject  and  the 
joyous  tone  of  his  letter,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  they 
are  all  well  and  at  their  work.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a 
year  or  two  when  a  sure  footing  of  self-support  will  be 
secured.  Meantime  we  can  send  them  a  few  barrels  of 
flour  if  necessary. 

"The  Lord  is  leading  and  we  are  bound  to  succeed.  If 


Jonrnoj-iiigs  in  Africa  of  Bishop  Taylor's  First 
Mission  Band. 

BY  REV.  LEVIN  JOHNSON. 

About  a  month  after  we  started  from  New  York  we 
arrived  at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  northwest  coast  of 
Africa.  Freetown  is  a  town  of  2,000  inhabitants,  having 
a  few  English  traders.  During  the  reign  of  slavery  ves- 
sels were  captured  and  their  cargo  of  humanity  were  set 
free  and  sent  to  Freetown.  There  is,  therefore,  people 
from  all  nations  and  tribes  in  Africa  living  in  Freetown, 
The  language  generally  spoken  among  them  is  the  Eng- 
lish, or  a  Negro-English  language!  They  have  well- 
established  missions  here  and  good  schools.  The  na- 
tives have  control  of  all  things  and  rule  as  they  like.  The 
lawyer  and  the  judge  and  officers  are  all  Africans. 
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it  should  take  a  year  or  even  two,  in  case  of  drought  to 
reach  a  safe  basis  of  self-sustentation  it  will  be  better  than 
the  old  plan  that  employs  40  years  at  it,  and  does  not, 
except  in  isolated  cases,  reach  it  in  40  or  probably  twice 
40  yean.  I  say  success  to  all  such  missions.  They  do 
a  good  work,  but  if  we  can  in  a  barbarous  country  like 
this  utilize  the  indigenous  resources  and  agency  and  get 
such  a  short  cut  on  it,  and  move  so  rapidly  as  is  possi- 
ble on  this  line,  why  should  not  every  child  of  God  re- 
joice and  praise  Him  for  such  a  work  ?  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest." 


The  General  Association  of  the  Colored  Baptists  of 
the  Western  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States 
have  sent  two  missionaries  to  the  Congo,  Rev.  T.  E.  S. 
Scholes  and  Mr.  John  R.  Ricketts.  They  arc  now  in  the 
Congo  Free  State  and  have  commenced  work. 


There  was  a  time  when  these  dusky  people  in  Free- 
town were  rather  haughty  toward  the  white  man,  and  are 
to  a  great  extent  that  way  to-day.  They  used  to  push  a 
white  man  off  the  sidewalk,  and  of  course  he  would  re- 
sent and  strike  the  native,  and  then  they  would  arrest 
him  and  take  him  to  the  magistrate,  and  he  would  be 
fined  or  lodged  in  jail.  The  natives  in  Freetown  look 
upon  the  white  man  as  an  inferior  being.  The  first  man 
that  was  created  was  black,  etc. 

It  was  a  pleasing  sight  to  us  when  we,  for  the  first  time, 
beheld  this  land  of  wonder.  The  coast  hills,  clothed  with 
their  strange- looking  trees  and  other  tropical  growth,  the 
odd-looking  people  in  their  half-naked  state,  the  rude 
grass  or  mud  huts  here  and  there,  the  numerous  canoes 
in  the  bay,  with  their  black,  half-naked  occupants,  fish- 
ing, were  sights  that  strained  our  eyes  somewhat.  Every- 
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thing  that  we  saw  was  so  different  from  what  we  had  ever 
seen. 

After  leaving  Freetown  we  stopped  at  28  harbors  be- 
fore we  arrived  at  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  which  lies  nine 
degrees  south  of  the  equator.  On  the  journey  along  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  we  saw  many  strange  sights  and 
many  characteristics  of  native  life.  When  we  anchored 
on  the  Kroo  coast  we  noticed  a  number  of  canoes  leav- 
ing the  shore  and  coming  towards  the  vessel.  As  they 
neared  the  boat  we  beheld  a  laughable  sight.  These  men 
in  the  canoes  were  very  large,  and  all  the  clothing  they 
had  was  a  cloth  wrapped  around  their  loins,  and  they 
wore  tall,  black  hats.  The  traders  had  introduced  these 
hats  among  them, — and  they  were  in  fashion  in  this  part 
of  the  world  as  well  as  in  America ! 

In  their  canoes  they  had  produce,  and  exchanged  this 
for  hats.  The  officers  of  the  boat  had  brought  a  num- 
ber of  these  second-hand  hats  from  England,  and  readily 
disposed  of  them.  In  all  parts  of  Africa  where  we  have 
been  the  natives  are  fond  of  decorating  themselves  with 
anything  they  can  get  hold  of.  Four  hundred  miles  in 
the  interior  the  chiefs  wear  regular  ladies'  calico  dresses, 
and  over  the  calico  dress  they  wear  a  Portuguese  officer's 
brass-buttoned  coat,  and  then  to  make  them  still  more 
ridiculous  they  wear  an  odd  looking  hat. 

One  important  place  we  anchored  at  was  Old  Calabar, 
a  native  village  40  miles  up  the  Old  Calabar  River,  a 
little  north  of  the  equator.  At  this  place  there  are  a 
number  of  traders,  and  there  is  a  mission  here,  estab- 
lished about  forty  years  ago,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Anderson, 
of  Scotland.  He  is  still  laboring  in  this  mission.  There 
is  another  mission  at  Creektown,  a  few  miles  from  Old 
Calabar,  established  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goldie,  40  years 
ago.  These  heroic  missionaries  have  translated  the  Bible 
into  the  native  tongue.  They  have  good  mission  edi- 
fices and  school  houses,  and  are  doing  a  grand  work. 

The  boat  happened  to  stop  over  Sunday  at  this  place, 
and  therefore  we  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  dif- 
ferent services  of  the  day.  We  heard  the  venerable  Mr. 
Anderson  preach  to  the  natives  in  their  own  tongue. 
The  Sunday-school  was  very  interesting.  The  native 
children  read  the  Bible  and  sang;  even  as  well  as  chil- 
dren in  a  civilized  country.  It  did  us  good  to  hear  them! 

Our  venerable  missionary  escorted  us  through  the  vil- 
lage. The  sun  sent  forth  its  beat  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
was  difficult  to  stroll  through  the  village,  even  with  a  pith 
hat  and  umbrella  over  us.  One  place  of  importance  in  a 
native  village  is  the  market-place-  Here  we  saw  a  sight 
long  to  be  remembered. 

The  market-place  consisted  of  a  large  square,  and 
there  must  have  been  at  least  400  native  women  here. 
Each  one  had  something  to  sell  or  exchange  for  other 
articles.  The  things  for  sale  being  palm-oil,  lemons, 
oranges,  chickens,  small  pigs,  wood,  etc.  The  market 
was  completely  jammed,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  we 
could  pass  through.  Such  "jabbering"  we  have  never 
heard.  The  majority  of  these  dusky  creatures  had  only 
a  cloth  wrapped  around  their  body.     The  air  was  stifling 


at  this  particular  place,  and  we  were  glad  to  get  away. 
From  here  we  went  to  the  King's  palace.  After  passing 
through  a  court, — where  could  be  seen  a  few  old  rusty 
cannons  and  guns, — we  were  ushered  into  the  private 
room  of  the  king.  Was  introduced  to  the  king  and 
queen  by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  by  his  request,  the  king  put 
on  his  crown  and  showed  us  bis  scepter  and  throne.  All 
the  clothing  he  had  was  a  wrap  around  his  loins,  and  no 
doubt  he  felt  more  exalted  and  great  than  any  European 
king. 

The  natives  had  much  sport  over  our  party.  They 
looked  upon  us  with  wonder.  As  the  party  got  off  the 
boat  at  Old  Calabar — including  the  men,  women  and 
children — to  visit  the  mission,  they  created  quite  a  stir 
among  the  natives,  as  they  strolled  through  the  village. 
The  women,  especially,  became  frantic,  because  of  the 
children,  as  they  had  never  seen  white  children  before- 
They  ran  about  and  clapped  their  hands,  and  screamed, 
and  caught  hold  of  the  children  and  carried  them  hither 
and  thither,  and  of  course,  the  result  was  the  children 
began  to  scream  also. 

As  we  were  journeying  into  the  interior  when  we  sat 
down  for  our  meals  great  numbers  would  gather 
around  us  and  watch  us  eat  our  food.  They  would 
watch  our  every  movement,  and  then  they  would  punch 
each  other  and  laugh.  They  thought  we  came  as  traders, 
but  when  we  told  them  we  came  to  do  them  good, 
and  came  as  missionaries,  it  was  hard  for  them  to  be- 
lieve it. 

Along  the  Old  Calabar  River  there  are  many  gieii 
nations  who  have  never  seen  a  missionary.  All  along 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  up  the  different  rivers,  there  are 
great  fields  for  missionaries. 

After  eight  weeks  from  New  York  we  reached  our 
long-looked  for  destination,  St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  Lo- 
anda has  15,000  inhabitants,  being  Portuguese  and  na- 
tives. It  was  first  settled  400  years  ago  by  the  Portu- 
guese. The  Catholics  were  quite  active  here  in  the  early 
days,  having  built  many  churches,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion of  these  churches  are  now  crumbling  to  the  ground, 
and  religion  does  not  seem  to  concern  them  much  here.' 
In  this  part  of  Africa  is  a  large  and  important  field  for 
Christian  labor.  After  a  stay  of  four  months  in  Loanda, 
the  party  went  to  the  different  stations  in  the  interior,  by 
order  of  the  Bishop. 

Five  important  missions  have  been  established  in  An- 
gola, beginning  at  Loanda  and  extending  to  Malange,  400 
miles  inland.  Bishop  Taylor/s  party  were  the  first 
Protestant  missionaries  that  ever  entered  this  important 
field.  East  of  Malange  are  many  great  nations,  with 
their  thousands  living  in  darkness.  It  behooves  the 
church  to  take  these  African  fields  in  charge.  For  the 
words,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature,"  applies  to  the  church  of  to-day  is  well 
as  to  the  church  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

The  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  is  low,  usually  clothed  with 
timber. 
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As  we  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Coanza  River  on 
wiy  into  the  interior,  the  first  thing  that  attracted  our 
attention  was  the  dense  tropical  growth  of  different  kinds. 
The  shrieks  of  the  monkeys  could  be  heard  in  the 
thicket,  and  the  song  of  the  African  birds  was  pleasant. 

On  either  side  of  the  river  could  be  seen  the  rude  mud 
or  grass  huts  of  the  natives,  surrounded  by  their  dusky 
inhabitants.  The  Casamers,  who  live  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  are  a  savage,  warlike  race,  and  usually  go 
well  equipped  with  firearms.  They  do  not  allow  boats 
to  land  on  their  side  of  the  river,  and  have  held  their 
own  for  the  past  400  years.  Their  clothing  consists  of  a 
wrap,  which  they  tie  around  their  waist.  Their  hair  is 
long,  reaching  down  to  the  shoulders,  and  they  grease 
themselves  with  palm-oil  and  never  wash  themselves. 

At  Hondo,  aoo  miles  inland,  at  the  head  of  navigation, 
great  mountains  loom  up  before  us.  On  our  way  from 
Dondo  to  the  interior — traveling  overland — we  travel  up 
a  steep  ascent  for  four  miles  and  we  reach  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  When  on  this  mountain  we  can  see  for 
miles  down  the  Coanza  Valley.  From  the  top  of  this 
mountain  until  we  get  to  Nhanguepepo,  fifty  miles  east 
of  Dondo,  we  climb  mountains  and  pass  through  great 
valleys ;  as  (tie  trail  lies  close  to  the  river.  From  Nhan- 
guepepo we  leave  this  river,  and  the  country  becomes 
more  rolling. 

When  we  get  within  ten  miles  of  Pungo  Andongo,  a 
range  of  great  rocks  stands  up  before  us.  This  wonder- 
ful sight  consists  of  great  conglomerate  rocks,  mounting 
scores  of  feet  high — some  perpendicular,  and  some  round. 
This  rocky  range  is  several  miles  long  and  about  three 
miles  in  width.  After  passing  through  a  rocky  avenue 
of  half  a  mile,  we  come  into  an  open  space  in  among  the 
rocks.  Here  is  where  the  village  of  Pungo  Andongo  is 
located.  As  we  go  out  of  the  village  on  the  east  side  we 
pass  through  another  avenue  about  a  mile  in  length.  On 
either  side  of  these  avenues  are  the  great  conglomerate 
rocks  referred  to.  After  we  get  out  of  this  mass  of  rocks 
we  get  into  a  rolling  country  again.  As  we  near  Ma- 
lange  a  thick  growth  of  short  timber  clothes  the  country. 
Within  three  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  timber  is  scarce. 


Self-Sapportlng  Missions  In  Africa. 

BY    LEVI   D.    JOHNSON,  H.  D. 

There  is  probably  no  mission  field  in  the  world  that  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  church  at  large  so  much 
«s  that  of  Africa.  Tht  proposition  to  introduce  mis- 
sions which  should  be  self-supporting  from  the  beginning, 
has  been  applauded  by  some,  and  severely  criticized  by 
others,  The  field  under  consideration  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent one  in  many  important  respects,  from  any 
that  has  ever  been  worked  on  that  basis  before. 

At  Accra,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  is  a 
self-supporting  mission.  For  many  years  it  was  not.  It 
was  started,  however,  with  the  idea  of  making  it  such  as 
soon  as  possible,  All  of  their  missionaries  were  paid  a 
moderate  salary,  and  a  certain  amount  allowed  them  for 


the  purchasing  of  their  provisons.  You  will  remember 
that  this  is  the  most  effective  mission  on  the  West  Coast. 
It  is  the  only  Protestant  mission  which  has  an  Industrial 
School  in  connection  with  it,  and  that  is  provided  with 
mechanics,  shops,  etc.  Not  only  are  their  teachers  and 
preachers  paid  a  regular  amount,  but  also  their  mechanics 
and  traders.  Whatever  income  there  may  be  from  any 
of  these  departments,  is  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  work  has  assumed  such  proportions  at  pres- 
ent that  their  income  more  than  pays  all  expenses,  and 
they  have  a  nice  balance  left  for  mission  extension 
work. 

If  these  men  and  women  of  God  had  been  thrown 
upon  their  resources  altogether  at  the  first,  it  would  have 
caused  them  much  painful  and  wearing  anxiety,  which 
was  spared  them  by  knowing  that  the  church  at  home 
was  willing  to  supplement  their  limited  resources.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  starting  self-supporting  mis- 
sions in  places  where  the  people  have  no  idea  of  their 
need  of  either  Christianity  or  civilization,  and  in  some 
Catholic  countries  where  they  are  hungry  for  an  educa- 
tion, and  where  they  have  the  elements,  at  least,  of  civili- 
zation. 

There  are  many  needy  fields  where  the  population 
would  gladly  furnish  enough  pupils  paying  a  tuition,  to 
support  those  who  might  go  there  to  engage  in  mission 
work,  but  Africa  is  not  that  field.  There,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving a  tuition,  the  missionary  would  be  expected  to 
"dash"  the  parents  or  king,  or  both,  for  the  privilege  of 
having  the  children  in  school.  Of  course  this  state  of 
things  will  not  always  exist.  As  some  of  them  are  edu- 
cated, and  learn  the  value  of  it,  it  will  create  a  demand, 
and  eventually  the  teacher  will  be  compensated  for  his 
labor. 

That  those  who  have  given  their  lives  to  this  work,  can 
make  a  living  there,  I  do  not  question,  but  it  is  far  from 
my  conception  of  the  most  efficient  way  for  missionaries 
to  do,  to  spend  ail  their  time  either  in  teaching,  or  farm, 
ing  or  trading,  so  that  they  are  deterred  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  legitimate  business,  that  of  preaching  Christ. 
In  a  letter  just  received  from  Bro.  Ratcliffe,  he  states  that 
he  has  decided  to  give  up  his  school  at  Loanda,  and  take 
the  road,  going  from  village  to  Tillage,  living  with  the 
natives  in  their  rude  homes.  He  feels  that  he  went  to 
Africa  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  Christ  to  the  natives, 
and  not  to  spend  all  his  time  in  teaching  some  half  dozen 
Portuguese  children  the  English  and  Portuguese  lan- 
guages. In  this  way  he  will  have  no  means  of  earning  any- 
thing for  his  own  support.  It  is  a  life  of  great  privation 
and  hardship,  but  doubtless  the  only  way  to  learn  the 
native  language,  by  which  he  can  reach  the  masses. 

Now  what  is  the  best  policy  to  pursue  ?  It  is  very 
patent  to  all  who  have  given  this  matter  their  considera- 
tion, that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  Industrial 
Schools  in  connection  with  this  work,  in  order  that  the 
result  may  be  permanent.  Not  only  teachers  and  preach- 
ers are  needed,  but  also  Christian  men  in  the  various 
mechanical  arts. — Friends'  Missionary  Advocate. 


BISHOP  TAYLOR. 


Bishop  Taylor  and  His  Work  In  Africa. 

The  life  of  Bishop  Taylor  has*  lately  been  written  by 
Rev.  E.  Davies,  of  Reading,  Mass.  Published  at  75 
cents  for  the  benefit  of  the  Building  and  Transit  Fund 
of  Bishop  Taylor's  Missions,  its  circulation  will  be  of 
benefit  both  to  the  reader  and  to  missions.  From  that 
book  we  gather  some  of  the  facts  here  given. 

William  Taylor  was  born  May  2,  1821,  in  Rockbridge 
Co.,  Virginia.  He  says:  "The  Lord  Jesus  took  me 
into  His  arms  and  blessed  me  with  pardon  when  a  child 
of  about  eight  summers."  In  1841  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  filled  several  appointments  in  the  Baltimore 
Conference.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  a  missionary  to 
California,  and  for  seven  years  he  preached  in  that 
state,  most  of  the  time  in  San  Francisco. 


BISHOP  WM.  TAYLOR. 

From  1856  to  1861  he  devoted  himself  to  evangelistic 
labors  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
latter  year  he  left  for  Australia  and  during  two  years 
and  a  half  saw  his  commission  "  confirmed  by  the  con. 
version  of  six  thousand  souls  to  God."  From  Australia 
he  went  to  South  Africa  where  his  preaching  resulted  in 
a  large  number  of  conversions.  Thence  to  England, 
Scotland,  West  Indies,  and  British  Guiana  in  South 
America,  and  another  visit  to  Australia  engaged  in  the 
same  great  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel. 

In  1870  he  went  to  Ceylon  and  India  and  organized 
self- supporting  churches  that  have  since  developed  into 
the  South  India  Conference.  He  afterward  went  to 
South  America  and  established  missions  that  have  chiefly 
been  educational,  but  which  will  lay  the  foundations  for 
evangelistic  work. 


At  the  General  Conference  that  met  in  Philadelphia 
in  May,  1884,  William  Taylor  was  elected  Missionary 
Bishop  in  Africa.  Of  this  he  wrote :  "  A  sudden  whirl 
of  Providence  has  turned  me  out  a  Missionary  Bishop 
for  Africa.  The  honor  conferred  is  in  proportion  to  the 
self-sacrifice  and  the  peril  involved,  and  the  stupendous 
work  contemplated,  with  the  immeasurable  obstructions 
to  be  encountered  in  the  prosecution  of  it." 

Bishop  Taylor  left  for  Africa  in  December,  1884,  and 
held  the  Liberian  Conference  in  February,  1885.  Before 
leaving  he  arranged  for  a  missionary  band  to  follow  him, 
and  on  Jan.  31,  1885,  twenty-nine  men  and  women  with 
sixteen  children  left  New  York  on  their  way  to  Africa. 
They  went  first  to  Liverpool,  thence  to  St.  Paul  de  Lu- 
anda. We  have  recorded  their  progress  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  six  stations  in  the  country  south  of  the 
Congo,  and  that  this  band  was  followed  by  another  of 
33  missionaries  that  sailed  from  New  York,  March  20. 
1886. 

It  is  a  grand  undertaking  to  go  thus,  without  any 
pledge  of  support,  believing  that  they  can  secure  the 
necessaries  of  life  from  those  among  whom  they  shall 
labor.    We  pray  them  God  speed. 

We  recognise  that  Bishop  Taylor  is  under  Divine 
guidance.  He  stands  forth  as  the  grandest  missionary 
of  the  times  both  in  his  consecration  to  bis  work  and  in 
his  ability  to  form  and  carry  out  great  plans  for  the 
advancement  of  God's  kingdom  among  men.  In  the 
face  of  the  greatest  difficulties  he  has  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  Mission  in  Africa,  and  there  is  every  assurance 
that  it  will  meet  with  large  success.  We  pray  that  his 
life  and  strength  may  long  be  spared  to  guide  the  great 
work  he  has  inaugurated. 

Bishop  Taylor  writes:  "The  misfortune  of  uncivi- 
lized nations  in  our  day,  consequent  upon  their  contact 
with  our  civilization,  is  not  their  unwillingness  to  partic- 
ipate in  its  advantages,  but  that  our  railway  speed  of 
progress  leaves  no  time  for  its  acclimatization  and  natural 
growth  among  them,  and  that,  meanwhile,  the  weeds  of 
our  civilization  are  more  rapid  in  their  growth  than  its 
useful  plants. 

"When  our  barbarous  ancestors  appropriated  the 
rich  heritage  of  the  culture  of  the  old  Roman 
world,  they  came  under  its  influence  by  slow  degrees, 
here  a  little  and  there  a  tittle,  and  thus  the  changes, 
though  almost  imperceptible  in  their  process,  were  per- 
manent, having  become  identified  with  the  national 
growth.  Missionaries  to  uncivilized  people  have  now  to 
watch  and  direct  the  process  of  changes  in  themselves 
beneficial,  but  incidentally  connected  with  much  that  is 
evil  and  destructive ;  their  main  anxiety  at  such  critical 
periods  of  a  people's  history,  is  to  guard  them  against  the 
vices  which  accompany  our  somewhat  corrupt  civilization- 
Christianity  is  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  It  seeks 
to  harmonize  the  relation  of  man  to  his  Maker  and  to 
send  forth  the  light  of  the  truth  in  the  place  of  heathen 
darkness,  and  to  bring  'peace  with  God'  into  every 
troubled  conscience," 
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Matthew  xxviii,  18, 19,30. — "And  Jetutcame  and  apake  onto  them, 
•aying :  All  power  it  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go 
ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nationa,  baptising  them  in  the  name  of  (he 
Pother,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoit ;  teaching  them  to  ob- 
■crre  all  thing*  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you :  and  lo,  I  am  with 
70a  alway,  even  onto  iheend  of  the  world." 

Mark  ivi,  15. — "And  he  taid  unto  them:  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  goipel  to  every  creature." 

To  ber  ministers,  Methodism  presents  few  occasions 
of  more  profound  interest  than  her  Conference  anniver- 
saries. Before  an  audience  representing  so  much  of 
culture  as  this,  it  is  not  needful  that  I  should  picture  the 
scene  associated  with  the  valedictory  utterances  selected 
to  overshadow  this  discourse.  Ere  Jesus  rises  from  the 
mount  of  Olives,  He  tarries  to  leave  with  His  apostles 
this  brief  abstract  of  His  last  will  and  testament.  He 
appoints  them,  and  by  implication  the  long  line  of  their 
successors,  to  the  trusteeship  of  the  spiritual  interests  of 
a  doomed  world.  As  His  executors,  He  bids  them  an- 
nounce to  all  responsible  intelligences  to  the  latest  gen- 
eration, tbeir  individual  interest  in  this  munificent  be- 
quest. A  small  company  of  unlettered  men,  living  in 
the  golden  age  of  pagan  culture,  He  directs  them  to 
promptly  separate  for  missionary  labor,  and  in  all  lands 
to  propagate  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  a  new,  unique  and 
unpopular  faith,  until  its  victories  shall  be  universal. 
Unassisted  by  such  recognized  aid  as  governmental  en- 
dorsement, social  rank,  massiveness  of  fortune,  eminence 
in  learning,  or  military  co-operation,  they  are  to  lay 
broadly  and  permanently,  the  foundations  of  a  novel 
religious  system,  before  whose  aggressions  all  idola- 
trous and  other  sinful  forms  of  worship  shall  gradually 
disappear.  Well  aware  that  their  convictions  of  incom- 
petency for  so  august  an  enterprise  will  paralyze  their 
teal,  He  bends  over  all  material  equipment  and  possible 
human  resources,  a  covenant  bow  from  whose  ebon  back- 
ground snail  forever  glow, — like  words  of  flame  from  an 
inky  arch, —His  farewell  promise,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  This  commis- 
sion,— divinely  attested  as  the  feet  of  Death's  conqueror 
are  about  to  enter  the  chariot  of  cloud, — points  to  many 
wide  avenues  of  meditation,  a  few  of  which  we  may  ap- 
propriately tread  to-day. 

In  this  commission  Jesus  first  presents : 

I.       THE  EXCLUSIVE   SOURCE  OP     ALL  VALID  MISSIONARY 
AUTHORITY. 

On  their  credentials  he  inscribes:  "All  power  is 
given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  therefore  go."  The 
word  "therefore  "  is  the  key  to  their  appointments.  It 
is  "the  power  behind  the  throne  "  in  their  selection  for 
gospel  diffusion.  Their  assurance  of  succsss  He  rivets 
to  his  mediatorial  sovereignty.    Not  so  much  from  His 


original  oneness  with  the  Father, — not  primarily  because 
He  created  "all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  visible  and 
invisible," — and  that  He  had  "  power  to  lay  down  His  life 
and  take  it  up  again," — and  that  "He  is  able  to  subdue 
all  things  unto  Himself," — are  they  to  go  on  their  impor- 
tant errands ;  but  solely  because  the  command  has 
emanated  fromHim  whose  mediatorial  authority  engirdles 
all  worlds,  are  they,  as  by  logical  inference,  to  move  out 
among  the  nations,  pointing  them  to  this  conspicuous 
caption  impressed  on  their  commissions; — themselves 
made  heroes  of  faith,  when  gazing  on  its  words  of  cheer. 
They  are  to  intensely  believe  that  to  His  sceptre  "  every 
knee  shall  bow," — and  to  write  on  their  individual  ban- 
ners "  The  world  is  my  Parish," — and  to  regard  colossal 
difficulties  as  nothing,  because  the  almighty  representa- 
tive of  the  divine  and  human  natures  has  sealed  their 
parchments,  and  signed  their  commissions.  His  univer- 
sal power  is  to  impel  them  00  until  the  cross  flag  waves 
over  the  last  citadel  of  iniquity,  and  world-wide  humanity 
shall  crown  Christ  "  Lord  of  all." 

Independently  of  the  administration  of  the  rite  of 
Christian  baptism,  also  emphasized,  there  are 

2.       TWO   PRINCIPAL   FACTORS   IN   THE   WORK   TO  WHICH 
CHRIST   APPOINTS  THEM. 

They  are  to  teach  Christ's  Commandments,  and  to 
preach  the  gospel ;  and  yet  these  interlock  and  unite. 

The  earth  they  are  to  regard  as  a  vast,  star-roofed 
academy,  and  universal  humanity  as  students  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  divine  will.  Christ's  commands 
are  to  constitute  the  trend  of  the  ethical  curriculum  of 
mankind.  They  are  to  instruct  tbeir  pupils  in  the 
mysteries  of  redemption  as  teachers,  that  their  multiply- 
ing successors,  for  the  ever  enlarging  races  of  men,  shall 
be  in  numbers  like  the  stars  that  deck  the  coronal  of 
night. 

Mark  exalts  but  one  farewell  divine  injunction,  "  preach 
the  gospel."  He  holds  this  up  as  involving  all  other 
teaching,  and  as  the  one  exclusive  duty  entrusted  to  the 
apostles  by  their  Lord.  Their  solitary  work  must  be  to 
publish  the  good  news  that  all  responsible  men  may  find 
in  Christ  a  present  Saviour  from  the  guilt,  love  and  doom 
of  sin. 

No  minister  can  preach  the  gospel  comprehensively 
and  frequently  without  ranging  the  attributes,  commands 
and  promises  of  God  the  Father, — discoursing  on  the 
human  example,  deity  of  nature,  historic  life  facts,  and 
redemptive  relations  of  Christ  the  Son,— expatiating  on 
the  spirituality,  progress  and  ultimate  triumphs  of  His 
kingdom,— surveying  the  personality,  divinity  and  varied 
office  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,— pointing  unsaved  men 
to  the  narrow  path  of  penitence,  consecration,  faith  and 
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holy  living  as  the  only  avenue  from  earth  to  heaven, — 
and  burning  on  the  human  consciousness  the  vital  axiom 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  radical  regeneration  invari- 
ably transforms  its  subjects  into  active  co-workers  with 
God  in  the  salvation  of  a  lost  world.  Around  these  cen- 
tral themes  all  other  pulpit  utterances  must  revolve  as 
secondary  constellations  revolve  around  the  sun. 

Much  of  pulpit  discussion  frequently  goes  beyond 
scriptural  boundaries.  As  the  Roman  roads  all  pierced 
the  imperial  capital,  so  should  all  preaching  converge  at 
Calvary.  The  Corinthian  column  of  pulpit  labor  is  the 
steady  exhibition  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  people,  as  a  sac- 
rifice for  human  sin.  Argument  and  illustration  are  to  be 
but  index  ringers,  inscribed :  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God  that  takelh  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  Arching 
all  sanctuary  platforms  should  blaze  forth  the  Pauline 
motto,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 
Every  scene  in  the  moving  panorama  of  truth  should  have 
the  cross  for  its  central  attraction.  Back  of  the  canvas 
and  as  much  as  possible  unseen,  the  artist  is  to  stand. 
No  splendor  of  diction, — no  gathered  wealth  of  scholar- 
ship,— no  natural  or  acquired  mastery  of  eloquence, — 
are  ever  to  make  misty  the  spiritual  atmosphere  between 
the  sun  of  righteousness  and  a  night-girt  human  soul. 
Christ's  cross  is  to  be  so  lifted  that  Ile.and  not  the  human 
lifter  shall  be  the  magnetic  power  attracting  sinful  men. 

And  an  intimate  personal  realization  of  the  power  of 
the  gospel  and  of  the  applied  blood  of  Jesus  to  cleanse, 
is  the  chief  lock  of  a  pastor's  strength.  In  leading  souls 
to  the  Redeemer  he  is  to  say  what  Julius  Casar  said  to 
his  troops  beyond  the  Rubicon, — what  Hannibal  said  to 
his  staff  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Alps,— what  Napo- 
leon said  to  his  soldiers  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi,— "  Follow 
me."  As  on  each  article  in  the  temple  of  Solomon  was 
impressed  the  inscription,  "  Holy  unto  the  Lord,"  the 
word  "  consecrated  "  is  to  shine  from  a  pastor's  studies, 
ambition,  emotions,  utterances,  influence,  and  the  partic- 
ulars of  his  public  and  private  life. 

In  his  apostolical  commission  Christ  directs  special  at- 
tention to 

3.       THE    LOCALITIES   AND    INDIVIDUALS   TO  BE   REACHED 
FINALLY   BY   HIS   MISSIONARIES, 

They  must  teach  "all  nations"  and  preach  to  "every 
creature."  Hitherto,  Judea  and  Galilee  have  been  their 
exclusive  fields.  For  reasons,  locked  up  in  God's  thought, 
they  have  been  prohibited  from  planting  Christian  stand- 
ards in  any  Samaritan  or  Gentile  cities.  To-day  partition 
walls  are  leveled,  and  the  world  becomes  the  enlarged 
field  of  apostolical  ministrations.  Divine  covenant  rela- 
tionships are  henceforth  to  be  universal.  Other  conquer- 
ors, for  selfish  ends,  have  mastered  the  nations,  only  to 
crimson  their  soil  with  blood,  billow  their  fields  with 
gnves,  and  water  their  acres  with  woman's  tears.  They 
are  to  make  moral  victories  that  shall  inaugurate  the 
general  reign  of  happiness,  peace,  and  moral  purity. 
Through  atl  of  the  territories  of  the  two  hemispheres, 
and  across  the  islands  that  rest  on  the  surface  of  the 


never  slumbering  sea,  they  are  to  bear  or  have  borne 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Not  only  like  the  lion- 
hearted  Carey  are  they  to  be  willing  to  go  into  the  bowels 
of  the  pit  if  sympathetic  human  friends  promise  to  hold 
on  to  the  ropes  of  support  and  rescue  ;  but  they  are  to 
gladly  go  down  with  the  cord  of  an  all  conquering  faith, 
binding  their  persons  to  the  promise  of  the  text,  as  it 
beams  down  on  the  gloom,  from  the  mediatorial  throne 
of  Him  who  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps.  To  the  represen- 
tatives of  all  false  faiths  and  venerable  pagan  philosophies, 
they  are  to  preach  the  gospel.  In  all  cities,  towns  and 
villages  of  all  zones, — to  Buddhists,  Parsees,  Brahmins, 
Mohammedans,  Jews,  Rationalists,  Pantheists,  and  Fetish 
worshipers,  they  are  to  preach  "Christ  and  Him  cruci- 
fied." Wherever  immortal  men  bow  down  to  Baal  or 
Asbtaroth, — to  Dagon  or  Diana, — to  Jupiter  or  Rim- 
mon, — or  to  any  one  of  the  mythological  deities  of  Rome, 
Greece,  or  Egypt,  they  are  to  "tell  the  old,  old  story,  of 
Jesus  and  His  love." 

And  it  was  an  impressive  fact  that  none  of  them  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  popular  theory  that  "We  have 
enough  heathen  to  convert  at  home."  Had  they  been 
so  narrow-minded  they  would  have  spent  their  entire 
ministry  amidst  the  lakes,  mountains,  and  villages  of 
Palestine.  So  magnificent  were  their  conceptions  of 
the  foreign  missionary  work  that  eminent  historical 
scholars  have  affirmed  that  John  was  the  only  disciple 
who  escaped  foreign  martyrdom. 

Christianity  is  intensely  missionary  in  its  structure 
and  genius.  It  cannot  clasp  the  friendly  band  of  any 
false  system  of  faith.  Whenever  the  conversion  of  the 
unsaved  nations  is  made  subordinate  to  local  congrega- 
tional gratification,  the  divine  authority  of  any  congrega- 
tion to  exist  perishes.  The  eagle  gaze  of  duty  may  be 
riveted  on  a  million  dollar  line ;  but  the  telescopic 
vision  of  privilege,  sweeps  a  loftier  range,  and  looks 
with  ardor  of  desire  on  the  maximum  of  possibility  in 
Christian  endeavor.  The  New  Testament  theory  of 
Christianity  is  that  Christians  are  to  regard  all  hone 
work  for  Christ  as  a  factor  in  the  overshadowing  enter- 
prise of  the  world's  moral  conquest. 

This  burning  conviction  the  apostles  sunk  into  the 
rim  of  consecration  and  labor.  The  primitive  Christians 
constituted  an  army  of  missionary  heroes  and  heroines 
until  Constantine  engirt  the  organized  Church  with  ma- 
terial splendors,  and  the  Roman  Senate  gave  to  Christ 
the  place  of  Jupiter  in  the  imperial  Pantheon.  When  he 
invested  the  church  with  gorgeous  hierarchical  dignities 
then  she  laid  her  brow  on  the  lap  of  luxury,  and  wm 
shorn  of  her  tresses  of  power,  under  the  delirium  of  po- 
litical patronage  and  palatial  protection.  Then  she  bat- 
tered her  spirituality  and  aggressiveness  for  exemption 
from  persecution  and  peril.  The  immediate  result  was 
that  her  glory  waned.  Storms  of  heresy  and  contro- 
versy burst  above  her  councils, — visions  of  wealth  and 
monastic  ease  engulfed  the  energies  of  her  representa- 
tive men,  and  Europe  began  to  be  dotted  with  the  eccle- 
siastical structures  that  have  been  the  fountains  ol  her 
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moral  and  material  misery  for  a  succession  of  cen- 
turies. 

There  are  multitudes  of  professing  Christians  to-day 
whosympathizewith  Dr.  Ryland's  rebuke  to  William  Carey, 
and  believe  that  God  will  convert  the  heathen  in  His 
own  time  and  way,  without  our  present  aggressive  co- 
operation. Not  thus  thought  the  intrepid  Roman  Catho- 
lic missionaries  Xavicr  and  Loyola,  Columba  and  Colum- 
banus,  Dominic  and  Patrick.  Not  so  thought  such  self- 
sacrificing  representatives  of  Protestantism  as  Eliot  and 
Brainei-d,  Moffat  and  Cox,  Shaw  and  Campbell,  Swartz 
and  Carey,  Judson  and  Morrison,  or  such  Pauline  foun- 
ders of  spiritual  empires  as  our  own  gifted  Butler,  and 
heroic  Taylor.  These  lion-hearted  sons  of  God,  living 
in  advance  of  their  age,  only  represent  enlarging  legions 
whose  names  are  as  imperishable  as  history,  and  whose 
spirits  will  shine  like  unto  Koh-i-noors  in  the  diadem 
that  shall  yet  grace  the  brow  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

Let  us  attempt  briefly  to  answer  the  question 


4    WH 


'     DID     CHRIST     INAUGURATE      THE   MODERN    I 
SIONARY    ENTERPRISE? 


Two  primary  reasons  may  be  named. 

(a)  The  moral  desolation  of  earth  can  only  be  trans- 
formed through  human  agency. 

Moral  night  lay  on  all  nations  when  Christ's  escort 
hovered  over  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Ancient  historians 
have  expatiated  on  the  repulsive  forms  of  superstition, 
slavery,  licentiousness,  idolatry,  and  cruelty  that  held  in 
bondage  the  intellects  and  hearts  of  the  races.  On  their 
Athenian  pedestals  stood  thirty  thousand  idols.  Before 
the  deities  of  all  lands  bowed  the  prince  and  the  slave  in 
the  Roman  Pantheon.  On  the  highest  existing  civiliza- 
tion rested  the  darkness  of  paganism,  while  above  bar- 
baric provinces  hung  the  murky  clouds  of  venerable 
false  religions. 

And  even  to -flay,  from  the  tallest  Cbimborazo  of  vision, 
the  world's  condition  is  petrifying  to  the  student  of  his- 
tory. Of  the  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  human  popula- 
tion but  one  in  fifty-six  has  even  nominal  connection 
with  a  Protestant  Church.  More  than  one-half  of  all 
living  immortals  are  sank  in  paganism  and  Mohamme- 
danism. Eighty  thousand  heathen  die  with  each  setting 
son,  and  as  many  heathen  babies  are  daily  born  in  Mo- 
hammedan and  pagan  countries. 

In  China,  where  the  pagan  government  protects  our 
missionaries  while  our  so-called  Christian  people  murder 
the  Chinese  immigrants,  there  is  but  one  nominal  Chris- 
tian to  each  four  thousand  of  population.  In  Japan  the 
proportion  is  one  to  every  three  thousand  ;  in  India  one 
to  four  hundred  ;  in  Siam,  one  to  twenty-seven  hundred; 
in  Turkey,  one  to  two  hundred,  and  in  Africa,  one  to 
four  hundred.  To  the  disciplined  Christian  intellect 
the  fact  is  appalling,  that  during  every  month  in  the 
calendar  year  more  pagan  and  Mohammedan  children 
are  born  than  we  have  nominal  Christians  in  all  of  the 
Mohammedan  and  pagan  lands  of  the  globe. 

Despair  would  overshadow  our  hearts  if  we  had  no 


grander  source  of  hope  than  the  ratio  of  numerical  gains. 
If  these  embrace  all  of  which  we  can  boast,  we  have 
in  eighteen  centuries  caught  but  a  chalice  of  spray  from 
an  eternal  Niagara  ;  we  have  gathered  but  a  garner  of 
sheaves  from  a  world-wide  harvest ;  we  have  only  cut  a 
few  garlands  from  a  universal  conservatory,  and  we  have 
only  picked  a  few  tons  of  pebbles  from  those  vast  shores 
where  the  ocean  steadily  heaps  others  on  the  encircling 
fringes  of  stone.  Visions  of  an  early  millennium  may 
pass  in  panorama-form  before  the  unlettered  and  enthu- 
siastic saint  from  the  standpoint  of  relative  Christian 
progress,  but  castles  built  in  the  air  do  not  annihilate 
the  terrible  statistics  that  marshal  their  frowning  col- 
umns before  the  Christian  church.  The  missionary  situ- 
ation, when  most  rose  colored,  should  cause  our  eyes  to 
swim  with  tears,  thrill  our  consciences,  and  materially 
affect  for  enlargement  our  beneficence.  Because  God 
does  not  save  individuals  or  nations  by  miraculous  agen- 
cies ;  because  men  universally  are  to  be  enlightened  by  a 
gospel  spoken  by  human  lips,  carried  by  human  hands, 
and  furnished  by  material  agencies — Jesus  sent  forth  His 
disciples  with  this  stupendous  commission. 

Then,  too,  He  well  knew  that 

(6)  A  divine  power  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  W)rltfs 
civilization  and  moral  regeneration. 

Voltaire  well  said  to  Lady  Chesterfield  that  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  patronized  Christianity  because  no  better 
system  of  religion  had  been  found.  Read  the  chronicles 
of  Buddhism,  Brahminism,  Parseeismand  other  heathen  . 
creeds  and  philosophies.  From  many  standpoints  their 
logical  work  has  been  to  crush  the  hearts  and  quench 
the  happiness  of  their  devotees.  Hours  might  be  spent 
in  portraying  the  transfigurations  wrought  by  Chris- 
tianity throughout  the  earth.  She  has  recently  put  her 
vestal  fires  on  such  savage  lands  as  Australia,  Mada- 
gascar and  Liberia,  and  to-day,  each  is  a  pharos  of  civili- 
zation, shedding  its  radiance  far  out  on  the  surrounding 
■urges  of  domestic,  personal,  civil  and  religious  gloom. 
No  benediction  of  civilization  can  be  named  that  she  has 
not  pioneered,  and  that  has  not  followed  in  her  foot- 
steps. Over  no  acre  of  the  nations  has  she  waved  her 
wand  where  the  wilderness  has  not  blossomed  as  the 
rose. 

Prejudiced  men  of  small  attainments  in  learning,  speak 
of  modern  nations  as  being  little  improved  over  classic 
Greece  and  Rome.  Look  back  to  that  period  when  the 
law  of  might  was  the  law  of  right ;  when  childhood  and 
womanhood  were  in  the  sepulchre  of  degradation  ;  and 
when  iron  hearted  cruelty  was  enthroned  in  the  most  re- 
nowned metropoli  of  paganism.  Read  of  the  awful 
butcheries  of  men  in  the  gory  sports  of  the  Roman  Coli- 
seum, under  such  imperial  monsters  as  Nero,  Domitian, 
Trajan,  Decius,  Heliogabalus  and  Galerius.  Read  of 
the  soul  sickening  massacres  of  millions  of  the  early 
Christians,  from  the  days  of  Nero  to  the  days  of  Diocie- 
tain,  whose  massacre  of  God's  saints  was  so  extensive 
that  on  his  commemorative  medal  was  impressed  "  The 
Christian  religion  is  destroyed."     Even  such  infidel  essay- 
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ists  as  V anions,  Bolingbroke  and  Gibbon  are  most  elo- 
quent when  eulogizing  the  achievements  of  Christianity 
in  the  Roman  empire.  Rosseau  and  Napoleon  wrote  as 
brilliant  tributes  on  the  achievements  of  Christianity  as 
did  De  Toqueville,  Chancellor  Kent,  Pascal  or  Bacon. 

Lord  Macauley  describes  a  gorgeous  window  in  a 
cathedral  made  from  rejected  fragments  of  glass.  So 
Christianity  has  taken  the  most  depraved  communities 
of  men  and  converted  them  into  Christian  populations. 
It  is  because  divine  energy  is  essential  to  the  mental, 
social  and  spiritual  uplifting  of  all  lands ;  because  at 
their  gates  Christ  knocks  to-day  more  earnestly  than 
ever  Henry  the  Fourth  knocked  at  the  papal  gates  of 
Hildebrand,  and  because  history  attests  the  varied  re- 
generative influences  of  Christianity,  that  the  ascending 
Redeemer  commissioned  His  disciples  to  see  to  it  that 
His  kingdom  shall  achieve  universal  ascendency. 

Nor  let  us  ever  forget  that 

5.  AS  THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  WE  ARE 
STIMULATED  TO  EARNEST  EXERTION  BY  PAST 
MISSIONARY   ACHIEVEMENTS. 

We  are  all  in  the  direct  line  of  apostolical  succession 
if,  under  the  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  earnestly 
and  with  holy  motives,  preaching  Jesus  to  perishing  men. 
I  have  no  more  doubt  that  Carey  and  Cox,  with  Butler 
and  Taylor,  are  -in  the  divinely  appointed  line  of 
leaders  of  God's  hosts,  than  of  the  divine  call  of  Paul  or 
.  Polycarp,  Chrysostom  or  Ambrose.  There  is  not  a  pure 
and  faithful  minister  of  Christ  toiling  to-day  in  heathen 
lands,  who  is  not  more  divinely  commissioned  to  repre- 
sent the  apostolic  succession  than  were  such  awful  papal 
monsters  of  cruelty,  debauchery  and  licentiousness  as 
Popes  John  the  Eighth,  John  the  Tenth,  John  the 
Twelfth,  Benedict  the  Ninth,  Innocent  the  Third, 
Alexander  the  Third,  Alexander  the  Sixth,  and  other 
so-called  "  vicegerents  of  Christ "  whose  memory  to- 
day fills  the  temple  of  ecclesiastical  history  with  odors 
more  deadly  than  ever  penetrated  the  corridors  of  the 
catacombs. 

And  dark  as  is  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  nations  of 
both  heathendom  and  Christendom,  we  are  closing  the 
golden  century  of  missionary  work.  We  are  privileged 
to  live  in  a  marvelous  age.  The  world's  wonders  are  no 
longer  the  Hanging  Gardens  of  Solomon, — the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes, — the  Pharos  of  Alexandria, — the  Pyramids 
of  Egypt, — the  statue  of  Olympian  Jupiter, — the  Mau- 
soleum of  Artimesia,  and  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus.  Among  the  foremost  wonders  of  our  times 
are  the  numberless  scientific  achievements  that  are  her- 
alding the  way  of  the  Lord.  Because  steam  and  elec- 
tricity have  annihilated  space,  all  nations  are  neighbors, 
and  so  called  foreign  fields  have  been  transfigured  into 
home  work.  Among  the  future  pioneers  of  Christianity 
will  be  the  locomotive,  steam  engine,  postal  system 
printing  press,  telephone,  sewing  machine,  and  telegraph. 
Statistics  vary  so  widely  that  their  tabulations  are  to 
be  taken  with  allowance.  But  there  are  unquestioned  cer 


tainties  full  of  cheer  to  the  student  of  mission  fields. 
Fewer  lands  are  under  pagan  banners,  and  more  are 
under  the  flags  of  Christian  rulers  than  ever  before. 
The  parent  missionary  societies  have  not  only  increased 
ten  fold  m  efficiency,  but  also  ten  fold  in  number  since 
the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  annual  mis- 
sionary offerings  are  fifty  times  as  large  as  eighty  years 
ago.  The  translations  of  the  Bible  are  eight  times  as 
numerous  as  then,  and  more  than  one-half  of  existing 
human  population  may  to-day  read  the  sacred  oracles  in 
their  own  languages.  Evangelical  religion  has  made 
such  marvelous  victories  among  men  eminent  for  schol- 
arship, that  the  training  of  the  rising  generation  may  be 
said  to  be  in  Christian  hands.  The  Church  has  the  men 
and  women ;  the  wealth  and  essential  appliances,  to 
give  all  nations  the  gospel  during  the  present  century. 
In  home  fields  church  membership  is  outrunning  popu- 
lation in  the  race  for  relative  progress.  Voices  from 
providential  surroundings  are  echoing  the  battle  cry  of 
the  crusaders,  "Go  forward  for  it  is  the  will  of  God." 
The  day  has  come  to  gild  over  every  pulpit  Carey's 
famous  propositions,  "  Expect  great  things  from  God  : 
Attempt  great  things  for  God." 

The  victories  of  Christianity  have  amazed  men.  Em- 
perors have  plunged  her  beneath  the  waves,  but  like  the 
storied  goddess  of  the  Mediterranean,  she  has  come  np 
again,  the  fairer  for  her  baptism.  Kings  have  forced  her 
like  the  Hebrew  trio,  to  tread  the  burning  tiles  of  the, 
persecution,  but,  as  with  them,  so  with  her 
the  divine  one  has  been  present,  and  putting  her  feet 
down  as  in  dewy  grass,  she  has  come  forthwith  no  smell 
of  fire  on  her  asbestos  garments.  Royal  oppressors 
have  essayed  her  decapitation,  but  as  with  the  hydra  of 
fable,  ten  heads  have  sprouted  where  one  has  fallen, 
and  "the  blood  of  the  martyrs  has  been  the  seed  of  the 
church."  Ordered  in  many  a  cruel  realm  to  stretch  her- 
self on  the  pyre  for  extinction  of  being,  she  has  always 
come  from  smoke  and  flame,  like  the  Phosmx  of  mythol- 
ogy, renewed  in  her  unseen  strength,  and  in  the  beauty 
of  development. 

France  has  wisely  placed  in  her  picture  galleries  at 
Versailles,  paintings  of  all  of  her  victories  won  on  land 
and  sea.  Could  Christianity  transfer  to  canvas  all  of  her 
conquests  over  individuals,  communities  and  nations,  her 
pictures  would  rim  the  horizon  ;  her  galleries  would  belt 
the  globe,  and  her  artists  would  represent  all  castes, 
countries,  races  and  Christian  centuries. 

A  most  important  question  on  an  occasion  like  this  is 

6.  WHAT  SPECIAL  PRACTICAL  WORK  CAN  WE,  AS  PAS- 
TORS, PERFORM  UNDER  THE  SHADOW  OF  THIS 
COMMISSION  ? 

Three  departments  of  ministerial  duty  confront  us  in 
this  connection,  first 

(a)  The  thorough  and  methodical  diffusion  0/  missionary 
information  among  our  congregations. 

We  should  give  a  missionary  trend  to  oar  general  pulpit 
work.    It  is  essential  to  the  intelligent  and  methodical 
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contributions  of  our  parishioners,  It  aids  in  transforming 
them  into  magnanimous,  free-hearted,  and  open-handed 
co-workers  with  us  in  the  extension  of  our  Redeemer's 
kingdom.  It  so  unseals  the  fountain  of  self-sacrifice, 
that  its  streams,  like  Egypt's  famous  river,  fertilize  all 
around  them.  It  develops  the  heroic  in  personal  charac- 
ter. No  minister  can  outline  publicly  the  missionary 
life  of  Paul  without  lifting  his  audience  into  an  atmos- 
phere, where  the  moral  ozone  is  both  invigorating  and 
upbuilding.  No  pastor  can  portray  the  missionary  hero- 
ism of  the  foremost  men  and  women  whose  names 
adorn  the  scrolls  of  moral  intrepidity,  and  to  whose  moral 
deeds  such  ecclesiastical  historians  as  Eusebius,  Tertul- 
lian  and  Justin  Martyr  pay  such  eloquent  tributes,  with- 
out guiding  his  hearers  to  higher  peaks  of  duty  to, 
and  consecration  for,  the  heathen  world.  Circulating 
our  three  excellent  missionary  periodicals,  and  our  mis- 
sionary tracts,  and  exhibiting  in  frequent  addresses,  the 
character,  wants  and  extent  of  our  denominational  mis- 
sionary fields,  sympathy  and  co-operation  constitute  the 
logical  fruitage. 

Then  too  we  must  give  steady  attention  to 

(£)  The  education  of  conscience  in  ike  systematic  conse- 
cration of  substance  to  God's  service. 

We  are  too  prone  to  the  utilization  of  spasmodic  en- 
deavors and  unstable  agencies  in  the  development  of  con- 
gregational benevolence.  We  rely  abnormally  on  elo- 
quent or  magnetic  ministers,  who  have  an  established 
celebrity  for  the  management  of  important  collections. 
The  average  local  church  needs  to  be  trained  to  study 
duty  from  the  towering  crests  of  divine  revelation. 
Professing  Christians  must  be  taught  to  believe  that  the 
principle  of  human  trusteeship  with  wealth  is  woven 
through  the  chapters  of  the  sacred  oracles  like  a  wide 
ribbon  of  silver.  Before  them  must  be  exalted  the  his- 
toric fact  that  through  the  patriarchal  and  the  mosaical 
dispensations,  God's  batteries  of  admonition  burned  con- 
stantly against  the  temple  of  human  self  love.  Into 
thetr  souls  must  be  sunk  the  knowledge  that  the  Old 
Testament  theory  of  beneficence  made  enormous  and 
continuous  drafts  on  practical  sympathy,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  eminent  scholars  affirm  that  the  model  Jew 
-  dedicated  one-third  of  his  annual  income  to  charitable 
and  religious  uses.  They  are  to  be  patiently  taught  that 
the  entire  Bible  sparkles  with  appeals,  examples  and 
warnings  addressed  to  the  benevolent  affections.  The 
noble  liberality  of  the  infant  church  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  almost  exclusive  consecration  of  Christian  property 
to  God's  service,  during  the  early  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  are  to  be  emphasized  as  examples,  and  pre- 
sented as  garden  spots  in  the  wilderness  of  the  historical 
annals.  Never  more  than  now  has  the  Church  needed 
instruction  that  will  compel  the  removal  of  her  great 
charities  from  the  sandy  foundations  of  eloquence,  trick- 
ery, anecdote,  emotion  and  mirth,  to  the  bedrock  of 
intelligent  and  conscientious  convictions  of  individual 
obligation. 

The  trained  conscience  is  to  render  its  righteous  ver- 


dict as  to  the  location  of  the  line  between  beneficence 
and  the  resources  essential  for  business,  the  education 
of  children,  and  the  support  of  dependent  families.  One 
of  the  most  delicate  and  important  inquiries  a  godly 
man  of  fortune  can  investigate  is  "  how  much  of  my  con- 
secrated means  ought  I  to  leave  to  children  who  really 
need  no  inherited  wealth  ? "  I  have  for  years  regarded 
it  as  a  duty  to  quietly  counsel  representative  lay  mem- 
bers to  remember  Christ  in  the  distribution  of  their 
estate.  Discipline  the  conscience  along  the  line  of 
the  golden  rule,  and  then  private  judgment,  under 
the  electric  torch  of  the  divine  spirit  may  be  trusted 
for  a  fair  verdict.  Just  as  the  queenly  moon  re- 
ceives the  sunlight,  and  hastens  to  give  it  to  benighted 
men,  so  are  we  to  hurry  to  bear  our  divine  trusts  to  those 
for  whom  they  were  designed.  The  parable  of  the  talents 
is  by  no  means  the  only  method  Christ  employed  to  in- 
tensely emphasize  and  illustrate  the  momentous  thought 
that  human  ability  is  the  solitary  standard  of  human  re- 
sponsibility. 

During  last  summer  when  the  dead  Crcesus  of  this 
century  made  his  home  under  the  shadow  of  our  Sara- 
toga church  edifice,  I  implored  him,  on  two  occasions, 
to  promptly  set  apart  some  of  his  bewildering  fortune 
for  the  exclusive  service  of  his  divine  Lord.  But  lie 
preferred  to  bequeath  so  vast  an  estate  to  relatives,  that 
it  would  have  furnished  the  means  for  the  very  early 
presentation  of  the  heathen  world  in  its  entirety  to  its 
ascended  Lord.  Christian  missions  ought  to  find  among 
Christian  men  of  fortune  such  friends  as  the  New  York 
library  found  in  Astor,  California  education  in  Stanford, 
Atlantic  culture  for  the  poor  in  Cooper,  and  the  London 
lodging-houses  in  Feabody. 

And  yet  Christian  missions  can  afford  to  flourish  with 
no  earthly  endowment  beyond  the  deathless  and  prayer- 
ful affection,  and  the  perennial  flow  of  resources,  from 
fully  consecrated  home  churches.  If  the  godless  men 
of  America  can  annually  part  with  from  six  to  nine  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  for  distilled  and  brewed  damna- 
tion, cannot  the  godly  men  of  America  give  anmually 
more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world?  Ought  sensual  appetite  to  be  fifty  times  as  mag- 
netic as  the  love  of  Christ  and  souls  ?  I  was  profoundly 
moved  recently  while  reading  of  a  gifted  woman  of  an- 
other communion  pleading  with  a  convocation  of  preach- 
ers to  surrender  their  all  to  Jesus,  while  on  her  fingers, 
breast,  ears  and  wrists  glittered  diamonds,  the  annual 
interest  of  whose  cost  would  have  supported  among  the 
pagans  two  ambassadors  for  Christ. 

Oh  brothers  !  If  for  this  work  God  'could  afford  to 
give  His  only  Son, — and  Jesus  Christ  pour  out  His  blood 
in  crucifixion, — if  for  this  work  Dr.  Scudder  could  train 
his  six  gallant  sons, — if  to  its  toils  and  privations  a  mul- 
titude of  cultured  young  graduates,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, are  willing  to  give  their  endowments,  labors  and 
life. — have  our  congregations  reached  the  maximum  of 
reasonable  munificence,  even  on  the  upper  or  lower 
fringes  of  a  million  dollar  line?    There  are  drops   of 
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Crimson  "bn'the  immortal  vesture  of  any  minister  or  lay- 
man who  spends  more  money  for  cigars  or  tobacco  than 
he  gives^to  win  for  Jesus  a  world  for  which  he  hung  in 
blood. 

Among  the  many  sublime  utterances  of  our  late 
1amented|Bishop  Janes,  none  has  become  so  famous  as 
his  death-bed  axiom,  "The  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
must  sustain  the  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  I  am  im- 
movable  in  the  conviction  that  the  wisest  expenditure  of 
money  in  God's  sight  is  to  so  utilize  it  that  it  may  assist  in 
conferring  on  the  pagan  world  the  peace,  happiness,  cul- 
ture, civilization,  security,  hope  and  salvation  that  we 
enjoy.  Christianity  has  had  no  deadlier  foe  than  the 
penurious  benevolence,  and  inconsistent  examples,  of 
many  of  her  professed  friends.  Those  churches  have 
not  been  few  that  have  kept  the  knives  of  covetousness 
at  work  in  keeping  clipped  the  pinions  of  that  angel  of 
missions,  seen  by  John  as  flying  in  mid-heaven  and  hav- 
ing the  Gospel  to  preach  to  all  nations. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  as  illiberal.  We  do  not,  like  many  sister  denom- 
inations, consolidate  all  outgoing  congregational  collec- 
tions, and  regard  them  all  as  missionary,  and  from  the 
aggregated  amount  create  our  per  capita  missionary 
average.  And  independently  of  our  misleading  averages, 
because  of  this  non. consolidation  of  out-going  contribu- 
tions, and  our  costly  home  missionary  work,  nearly  one- 
half  of  our  membership  is  composed  of  colored  people, 
mission  converts,  Sunday-school  children,  and  the  adult 
white  poor,  from  whom  we  receive  little  help.  Who 
doubts  that  from  the  standpoint  of  ability  our  denomina- 
tion leads  the  greater  churches  of  this  land  in  mission- 
ary self-sacrifice?  In  the  midst  of  reeling  banks,  and 
commercial  depression,  she  last  year, — independently  of 
other  collateral  great  missionary  offerings, — laid  on  the 
•central  altar  of  the  parent  society  $826,000.  Consolidate 
this  munificence  with  her  other  missionary  offerings, 
through  the  other  denominational  societies,  and  who 
doubts  that  she  swept  above  Chaplain  McCabe's  million 
dollar  line?  A  pastor  is  the  missionary  barometer  of 
his  church.  As  he  rises  or  falls  in  interest,  utterance 
and  toil,  big  people  ascend  or  sink  in  enthusiasm  and 
beneficence.  A  non-missionary  church  is  like  the  mud 
fort  in  Egypt  on  which  Napoleon's  cannon  made  little 
impression.  Usually  a  non  missionary  church  is  officer- 
ed like  Coleridge's  ice-ship  with  dead  men. 

We  are  also  to 

(c)  Train  the  Sunday-school  children  for  practical  co- 
operation in  missionary  work. 

The  right  education  of  masses  of  children  is  of  tre- 
mendous importance.  In  childhood,  conscience  is  in  the 
die  receiving  a  permanent  impression.  As  the  Roman 
fathers  took  their  little  sons  to  the  front  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  taught  them  patriotism  by 
pointing  them  to  the  Stars,  and  saying,  "Always  look 
above  self  in  life,"  so  should  Sunday-school  teachers  in- 
struct children.  As  his  illustrious  father  took  the  hero 
boy  to  the  pagan  altar,  and  swore  young  Hannibal  to  an 


imperishable  love  of  Carthage,  and  hate  of  Rome,  so 
should  our  Sunday-school  scholars  be  early  pledged  to 
a  deathless  love  for  missions  and  hate  of  avarice. 

A  Sunday-school  curriculum  should  ever  be  directed 
to  the  severance  of  a  child's  soul  from  selfishness.  Chil- 
dren should  be  early  taught  to  covet  Howard's  epitaph, 
"  He  lived  for  others."  Any  Sunday-school  culture  thai 
nourishes  self-love  is  worthy  of  impeachment.  Early 
should  the  scholars  be  taught  that  the  salvation  of  hea- 
then children  has  been  divinely  entrusted  to  them,  and 
that  they  become  missionaries  at  home  as  they  sustain 
the  active  vanguard  in  foreign  lands. 

And  yet  what  pastor  has  not  found  his  school,  like  a 
ship  in  the  hands  of  wreckers,  from  the  missionary 
standpoint  ?  Who  has  not  seen  his  school  living  like  a 
turtle  in  its  shell,  with  its  eyes  withdrawn  from  the  outer 
world  ?  Who  has  not  seen  unsympathetic  managers, 
either  diverting  the  missionary  contributions,  or  making 
such  benevolence  secondary  to  the  gifts  for  the  music 
and  library  books,  the  picnic,  the  excursion,  and  the 
Christmas  candy, — all  emotions  of  childhood  charity 
strangled  at  their  birth.  What  volumes  on  missions 
grace  the  average  Sunday-school  library?  You  can 
scarcely  find  a  school  where  the  library  is  not  almost 
exclusively  constituted  of  light,  sentimental  fiction.  In 
the  glittering  rows  of  books  appears  hardly  a  biography 
of  any  eminent  missionary  of  the  cross.  Few  books 
adorn  the  shelves,  of  an  historical,  doctrinal,  denomina- 
tional or  experimental  nature.  The  emergency  is  on  our 
conference  pastors.  We  must  stand  at  tbe  doors  of  our 
libraries,  with  the  relentless  resolve  of  Roman  sentinels 
burning  in  our  eyes,  and  determine  that  the  immortal 
souls  of  the  children  shall  have  some  stronger  intellec- 
tual food  than  the  perpetual  fiction  float  fed  to  them  in 
the  gilded  novetlettes  of  our  times. 

The  final  question  for  consideration  is 
7,    What  is  the  present  outlook  fob  the  world's 
moral  conquest  ? 

At  best  it  is  only  bright  when  we  view  it  from  the 
arch  of  this  promise  bow,  "  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  It  is  brilliant  from 
this  standpoint  because  Jesus  has  promised  His  invisible 
presence.  This  is  the  assurance  of  victory  over  the  most ' 
stupendous  obstacles.  This  promise  is  the  massive 
bridge  uniting  the  apparently  impossible  with  positive 
certainty.  At  all  times  and  in  all  places  Christ  will  be 
unseen,  but  not  distant.  Like  Douglass  carrying  the 
heart  of  Bruce  with  him  into  his  battle  with  the 
Moors,  and  winning  by  its  inspiration,  we  may  pro- 
foundly realize  Christ's  presence  in  this  world-wide  cam- 
paign. The  material  and  human  are  overshadowed  by 
the  supernatural  and  divine.  This  promise  is  the  pri- 
mary power  by  which  the  world's  salvation  is  removed 
from  the  realm  of  problems.  With  every  new  achieve- 
ment we  may  imitate  the  example  of  Edward  the  Third, 
after  his  defeat  of  the  French  king,  an  I  cry,  "  Not  unto 
us,  O  Lird, — not  unto  us,— but  unto  Thee  belonged 
victory." 
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Around  the  world's  non- progressive  religions  are 
twining  this  hour,  more  and  more  tightly,  influences  that 
will  finally  crush  them,  as  surely  as  Laocoon  and  his 
sons  were  crushed  by  the  coiling  serpents.  The  day 
need  not  be  distant  when  the  nature  of  things  celestial 
may  be  studied  in  the  mirror  of  the  terrestrial,  as  Guido's 
"Aurora  "  in  the  "  Eternal  City  "  is  studied  in  the  mirror 
beneath  its  dome.  Indications  bespeak  the  fulfillment 
of  the  vision  of  John  Huss,  when  he  saw  in  a  day-dream 
the  world  engirt  with  portraits  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  need 
not  be  many  years  before  at  least  all  great  bodies  of 
men  shall  intellectually  crown  Christ  "Lord  of  all," — 
when  the  language  of  Canaan  shall  be  the  world's  court 
dialect, — and  the  two  chief  flowers  of  Time's  soil  be  the 
Rose  of  Sharon  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Great  as  have  been  the  achievements  of  Christianity 
in  the  past,  we  cannot  yet  judge  of  her  mighty,  undevel- 
oped resources  for  the  transformation  of  individual  char- 
acter, domestic  life,  civil  law,  scientific  discoveries,  and 
national  existence.  Her  work  is  yet  but  in  an  embryonic 
condition.  Transfiguring  into  Christian  believers  such 
scholarly  skeptics  as  Justin  Martyr,  Amobius,  Anax- 
agoras  of  Athens,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  she  will  beyond 
all  question  win  to  her  ranks  long  columns  of  rational- 
ists, deists  and  infidels.  Transfiguring  into  saints  such 
men  as  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  Africaner  of  Kaffirland,  she 
will,  without  doubt,  guide  the  criminal  classes  to  the 
feet  of  her  divine  Lord.  What  she  has  done  along 
many  social  and  civil  lines  of  purification  will  yet  prove 
but  the  earnest  of  her  reserve  potency. 

Men  did  not  judge  the  mighty  force  of  the  Corliss 
engine  when  it  stood  surrounded  by  ladders  of  scaffold- 
ing in  Machinery  Hall,  but  when  they  saw  its  mammoth 
wheels  revolve  at  the  touch  of  the  lamented  hero  of  Ap- 
pomattox, and  beheld  its  broad  bands  moving  vast  acres 
of  all  of  the  representative  machinery  of  the  globe,  then 
they  made  the  building  to  ring  with  their  shouts  of  ad- 
miration. Artists  did  not  judge  the  perfection  of  the 
master- pieces  of  Europe's  painters  when  on  their  great 
stretchers  stood  the  partially  executed  paintings,  but 
when  crowned  heads  looked  with  royal  rapture  on  the 
completed  canvas,  and  eulogized  the  majesty,  life  and 
marvelous  excellencies  of  the  immortal  creations  of  art. 
Musicians  did  not  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  immense 
organ  at  Boston  when  the  workmen  had  united  all  of  its 
parts  symmetrically,  and  it  stood  "a  thing  of  beauty," 
but  as  silent  as  the  fabled  lamp  of  the  tomb  ;  but  when 
Thomas  and  Morgan,  the  kings  of  instrumental  music, 
swept  its  banks  of  keys,  and  toyed  with  its  constellation 
of  stops,  and  its  thunders  of  melody  rocked  Tremont 
Temple,  then  the  critical  audience  applauded  its  marvel- 
ous powers.  And  it  is  so  with  Christianity.  We  can 
judge  best  of  its  regenerative  abilities  when  on  our 
world  dawns  the  splendor  of  the  prophecied  millennium, 
and  "the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord"  shall 
have  won  universality  of  establishment. 

What  pen  or  tongue  can  now  portray  the  world-wide 
victories  of  Christianity,  when  we  shall  have  crossed  the 


silvery  rivulet  that  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven  discovered  as 
the  only  stream  separating  his  departing  soul  from 
heaven?  In  comparison  with  her  destined  triumphs 
those  of  the  past  may  pale,  as  the  lustre  of  the  morning 
star  grows  dim  as  he  flushes  the  east  with  rosy  light. 
Not  an  idol  is  worshiped  to-day  that  shall  not  share  the 
•  fate  of  the  deities  on  whom  Paul  fixed  his  tearful  gaze 
at  Athens.  Christianity  shall  enlist  and  garland  as  the 
heralds  of  an  all-conquering  Redeemer,  science  and  art, 
literature  and  culture,  oratory  and  statesmanship,  juris- 
prudence and  the  secular  press.  The  cross  of  Jesus, 
like  the  cross  of  the  empress  Helena  in  papal  tradition, 
shall  touch  dead  men  and  they  shall  live.  Stately  mate- 
rial temples,  such  as  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  and  St.  Peters 
at  Rome,  shall  crumble,  but  the  edifice  of  our  holy  Chris- 
tianity shall  stand  forever.  Dark  as  is  the  condition  of 
earth  to  the  vision  of  skeptical  scholars,  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  children  are  dreaming  in  their  cradles 
to-night,  who  will  be  veteran  leaders  of  Christ's  militant 
army  when  its  victories  shall  be  completed,  and  each 
responsible  intelligence  shall  have  at  least  heard  the  story 
of  the  cross.  Our  own  names  may  fade  from  the  shaft 
I  of  human  memory,  as  the  plastered  name  of  Ptolemy 
I  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  Alexandrian  Pharos, 
!  when  the  waves  played  with  its  beauty  ;  but  as  the  gran- 
ite  chiseled  name  of  Sesostris,  beneath  it,  came  out  as 
the  builder  of  the  vast  pile,  so  shall  the  name  of  Jesus 
remain  on  the  structure  of  Christianity,  as  its  "author 
and  finisher"  forever. 

Travelers  tell  us  that  in  an  Arctic  territory,  when  the 
long  six  months  of  night  are  ending,  and  the  long  day  of 
sunshine  is  about  to  begin,  the  inhabitants  ascend  to  the 
tall  peaks  and  await  the  splendid  sunrise.  When  his 
base  of  fire  has  chased  from  the  vast  eastern  ice  fields 
the  last  retreating  shadows,  and  he  seems  to  rest  for  a 
moment  like  a  globe  of  flame  on  the  rim  of  the  sky  ere 
he  marches  up  the  burning  rounds  of  the  ladder  of  light 
more  luminous  than  Jacob  saw  at  Bethel,  the  people 
shed  tears  of  joy,  and  embracing  each  other  they  cry  "the 
sun  has  come  to  us  and  the  night  is  over." 

So  stand  this  hour  the  benighted  races  of  mankind, 
waiting  for  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  to 
banish  their  long,  long  night  of  barbarism,  idolatry  and 
cruelty,  and  usher  in  the  unending  day  of  the  Redeem- 
er's reign.  In  vision  I  see  them,  Caucasians,  Mongo- 
lians, Africans,  Malays  and  Indians,  standing  on  the 
mountain  summits  of  all  pagan  provinces,  in  vastness  of 
multitude.  From  the  standpoint  of  this  commission, 
and  with  the  telescope  of  this  farewell  pledge  of  the 
ascended  Savior,  we  can  even  now  by  faith,  see  that 
splendid  period  in  history,  when,  from  the  peaks  of 
China,  Korea,  Japan,  India,  South  America,  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Seas,  shall  ascend  one  world-wide  shout 
"  the  sun  has  come  to  us,  and  ihe  night  is  over."  In  the 
final  and  assured  inauguration  of  this  prophetical  con- 
summation may  God  grant  that  the  ministers  and  laymen 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  may  have  an  honor- 
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We  give  our  readers  a  view  of  the  Methodist  Hospital 
at  Nanking,  China,  which  has  just  been  completed,  and 
which  has  been  paid  for  by  Mrs.  Philander  Smith,  of 
Oak  Park,  III.  We  have  been  furnished  with  the  follow- 
ing description : 

The  building  is  located  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
city  of  Nanking,  within  the  walls,  and  about  ten  minutes 
walk  from  the  Han  West  Gate.  The  ground  has  about 
jn  feet  east  front  on  a  public  highway,  and  is  from  no 
to  joo  feet  deep,  with  a  street  frontage  north  and  south 
and  an  alley  in  the  rear,  and  cost  about  $1,300. 

There  was  an  old  man  who  had  been  for  years  on  the 
premises,  and  his  house,  walls  and  crops  were  purchased 
for  $50,  which  is  included  in  the  $1,300.  The  ground 
lies  about  600  feet  south  of  the  Presbyterian  Compound. 
The  Catholic  grounds  are  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
latter,  while  the  great  Confucian  Temple  lies  about  three 


liable  contractor  for  less  than  from  $15,000  to  (10,000 
(Mexican  dollars),  and  the  infinite  trouble  experienced 
with  contractors  convinced  Mr.  Hart  that  it  was  better  to 
do  the  work  direct,  since  by  having  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  experience  in  building,  he  could 
save  expense  in  every  direction.  So  contracts  were  let 
for  brick,  tile,  lime,  stone,  &c.  Carpenters,  masons 
and  coolies  were  engaged,  and  the  work  was  begun  the 
first  week  in  June,  1885. 

Trenches  were  excavated  and  into  these  was  first  put 
a  concrete  foundation,  made  of  brick,  from  the  old  en- 
closing wall,  broken  into  inch  cubes,  red  sand  and  lime. 
This  mixture  was  saturated  with  water  and  pounded  into 
the  trenches  four  feet  deep  and  from  four  to  six  feet  wide, 
as  a  foundation  for  all  the  walls.  This  pounding  was 
done  by  means  of  timbers  five  feet  long  and  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  lifted  by  handles  and  ropes  and  let  fall  end- 
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PLAN  OF  PHILANDER  SMITH  HOSPITAL. 
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wise.  Eight  men  worked  with  each  timber,  and  from  40  to 
80  men  were  thus  employed  for  one  month.  The 
lime  was  purchased  direct  from  the  kilns,  ten  miles  away, 
brought  in  baskets  on  the  backs  of  donkeys  and  mules, 
the  average  price  being  about  $1  for  400  pounds.  The 
red  sand  was  brought  from  the  sandstone  hills,  a  mile  or 
more  away,  and  brought  mostly  by  "  beggars,"  in  baskets 
at  five  cents  per  140  pounds. 

Upon  the  concrete  are  foundation  walls  two  feet  thick 
and  five  feet  high,  except  under  the  chapel,  the  floor  of 
which  is  let  down  to  within  one  foot  of  the  ground,  to 
give  greater  height  of  ceiling.  These  walls  are  built  of 
large  city  wall  brick,  sixteen  inches  long,  eight  inches 
wide,  and  four  inches  thick,  brought  by  "beggars"  from 
the  ruins  of  the  old  imperial  palaces  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  city,  and  are  from  200  to  500  years  old 
and  have  the  maker's  name  and  locality  stamped  on  them. 
Some  were  made  in  the  province  of  Kiangsi  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Hung  Wee,  founder  of  the  Min  Dynasty, 


minutes  distance,  to  the  south  of  east.  It  is  pronounced 
a  good  and  healthy  location  and  has  a  good  drainage. 

The  plat  of  ground  has  been  surrounded  by  a  wall 
with  gates  east  and  west.  The  hospital  has  been  built 
on  the  northern  portion  of  the  plat,  leaving  a  good  site 
for  a  bouse  or  additional  building.  The  hospital  faces 
the  east  with  a  frontage  of  17s  feet,  and  is  60  feet  deep 
at  the  ends  and  40  in  the  centre,  and  two  stories  high. 

The  building  is  most  securely  and  substantially  built 
of  the  very  best  material,  and  has  cost  99,300,  or  $10,600 
including  the  land.  A  similar  building  in  the  United  States 
would  cost  from  two  to  three  times  as  much,  as  will  be 
readily  seen  from  the  prices  of  material  and  labor  given 
below.  There  was  also  a  very  great  saving  in  the  ex- 
pense, owing  to  the  valuable  services  of  Rev.  V.  C. 
Hart,  who  has  been  contractor  and  overseer,  and  given 
to  the  construction  of  this  building  the  benefit  of  his 
long  experience  in  China. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  let  the  construction  to  any  re- 
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in  the  year  1368  A.  D.  These  brick  cost  about  three 
cents  each. 

The  first  story  above  foundation  is  14  feet  high, 
(chapel  17  feet),  and  second  story  11  feet.  These  walls 
are  made  of  ordinary  brick  (9  x  4*4  x  iff),  made  to 
order  and  cost  about  $3  per  100,  and  are  ornamented 
with  cut  stone  and  plane  brick  trimmings.  The  stone 
came  from  the  mountains  beyond  the  Imperial  or  eastern 
part  of  the  city. 

The  cornice  is  made  of  smooth  brick  in  which  is  conceal- 
ed the  galvanized  iron  eve  trough.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  tile,  to  hold  which,  required  large  strong  roof  timbers. 

The  wood  used  came  from  Hunan,  Kiangsi,  and  Ore- 
gon, United  States,  principally  in  long  trees  without  bark 
or  branches,  out  of  which  all  the  wood  work  for  windows, 
doors,  roof  timbers,  lath,  Sic,  was  sawed  and  worked  out 
by  hand.     No  machine  work  was  used  except  flooring. 

All  the  wood  work,  including  floors,  is  covered  with 
Ningpo  varnish,  an  article  superior  to  foreign  paint  and 
really  very  elegant.  The  entire  varnishing  cost  $260, 
Mexican  dollars.  {Mexicans  are  about  20  per  cent,  dis- 
count at  present,  Mar.,  '86.) 

This  varnish  gives  a  bright  cherry  color.  It  has  a 
peculiar  quality  of  drying  best  in  wet  weather,  and  warm 
bright  days  will  keep  it  soft  for  months,  so  it  is  only  put  on 
in  cloudy  and  damp  days.  The  hardware  was  sent  from 
New  York,  and  the  glass,  though  bought  in  Shanghai,  is 
probably  of  foreign  manufacture.  The  windows  open 
like  double  doors,  and  are  to  be  protected  with  blinds  or 
awnings. 

A  walled  passageway  leads  from  the  street  gate  to  the 
chapel  door,  through  which  patients  are  to  pass  and  from 
the  chapel  services  into  the  dispensary  and  out  through 
another  walled  passageway  to  the  alley,  which  prevents 
their  scattering  about  the  yard  and  building. 

The  masons  and  carpenters  came  from  Kiangsi,  and, 
having  built  the  arsenal  and  powdermill,  were  fairly 
skilled  workmen.  They  received  $5.20  Per  month  and 
boarded  themselves  ;  began  work  at  6  a.  m.  and  quit  at 
6  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  out  for  dinner,  making  11  hours 
per  day.  A  gang  of  fifteen  coolies  to  wait  upon  the 
masons,  received  13  cents  per  day  and  boarded  them, 
selves.  A  little  later  Mr.  Hart  could  have  hired  them  for 
1  p  cents  per  day,  but  he  continued  the  former  price.  The 
"beggars  "  appear  to  look  with  pride  upon  the  aid  they 
have  given  toward  the  erection  of  the  hospital.  Brother 
Hart  writes  that  one  morning  he  met  a  long  string  of  the 
hardest  looking  wretches  at  the  bridge  near  the  hospital 
lot,  and  they  gleefully  pointed  to  the  high  walls  and  said 


"almost  done."  "Poor  fellows.  Not  a  cash  have  they 
of  all  they  received  from  their  hard  tugging  in  the  sum- 
mer. All  gone  for  opium."  He  says  also  :  "  We  have 
some  amusing  incidents  to  relieve  the  monotony,  and  an 
occasional  strike  and  sometimes  a  fight  for  a  change. 

"  I  come  upon  the  ground  and  find  so  or  more  ragged, 
and  I  might  say  garment  less,  beggars  who  have  toiled 
hard  for  many  days,  bringing  old  bricks  or  sand  in  arms, 
against  the  head  beggar.  Tbey  claim  he  has  cheated 
them  out  of  their  little  earnings  or  has  not  made  a  fair 
division.  They  appeal  to  me  for  satisfaction,  and  while 
inquiring  into  the  case  a  general  fight  takes  place  and 
the  chief  beggar  is  led  away  by  his  girdle,  stamping  and 
spitting  and  his  eyes  gleaming  fire  upon  his  assailants." 
One  evening  the  chief  brick  contractors  had  a  desperate 
affray  in  which  the  wife  of  one  of  the  assailants  took  a 
hand  with  an  umbrella.  Mr,  Hart  interfered,  and  the 
woman  on  her  knees  besought'him  as  a  kung  too  u  rtn 
(a  just  man),  to  see  that  her  husband  had  justice. 

At  another  time  the  workmen  catch  a  thief  stealing  a 
pole,  and  to  show  their  fidelity  they  tie  him  up  savagely 
and  he  is  only  saved  from  a  sound  whipping  by  Mr. 
Hart's  interference.  The  Chinaman  is  a  great  shirk 
when  not  working  by  the  job,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  control 
80  men  and  get  good  work.  But,  amid  all  these  difficul- 
ties, the  work  has  been  carried  successfully  on,  and,  al 
the  last  writing,  (March  11,)  three  weeks  more  would 
see  the  building  finished. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Beebe,  physician  in  charge,  and  his  family 
are  settled  in  the  second  floor  of  the  south  wing,  and  Bro. 
Longden  and  family  in  the  north  wing.  Mrs.  Longden 
is  to  open  a  school  for  girls,  as  a  beginning  of  the  work 
of  the  Woman's  Society  by  whom  two  ladies  are  soon  to 
be  sent  to  Nanking. 

Dr.  Beebe  writes  :  "  We  want  this  medical  work  to  be 
all  for  Christ.  Pray  that  it  may  be  so;  that  we  may  tint 
fall  into  a  round  of  formal  duties ;  that  we  may  be 
patient  with  this  people,  and  that  their  heathenism  may 
not  cause  us  to  hate  them  ;  that  we  may  look  away  and 
above  all  these  heathen  surroundings  with  a  faith  trium- 
phant to  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  all  mankind."  He 
says  :  "  I  feel  very  thankful  for  the  faith  I  have  in  Our 
Father  in  His  personal  care  and  guidance,  in  His  special 
direction  and  blessing  upon  this  hospital."  So  may  it 
prove,  and  may  this  monument  raised  by  a  Christian 
wife  to  her  departed  husband  be  owned  and  accepted  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  as  agency  under  His  grace  for  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  "  She  hath 
done  what  she  could." 


'^atriftte  is  ©oIt>  in  i^tanen." 


BY  REV.  E.  DAVIES. 


Last  Monday  morning  Dr.  W.  A.   Spencer  addressed  I  he  is  a  second  edition  of  Dr.  McCabe.  One  line  of  one  of 

the  Boston  Preachers'  Meeting   in  the  interrst  of  the  hissongs  struck  me  as  exceedinglygraptncandblessedly 

Church   Extension  Society,  with  thrilling  effect.      His  true,   "  Sacrifice  is  gold  w  heaven."     That  is,  he 

word  was  with  power,  and  especially  his  singing.     Surely  who  has  the  spirit  and   practice  of  sacrifice  hero  #> 
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earth  shall  have  the  golden  blessedness  of  heaven  to  all 
eternity. 

The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  the  spirit  of  sacrifice;  if  we  have 
the  mind  of  Christ  we  shall  have  the  spirit  of  sacrifice. 
Unless  we  do  possess  this  mind  of  Christ,  or  spirit  of 
sacrifice,  we  are  none  of  his. 

Bishop  William  Taylor  declares  that  be  has  such  a 
yearning  in  his  soul  to  help  the  Lord  Jesus  to  convert 
this  world,  that  he  would  gladly  be  multiplied  into  a 
thousand,  and  then  live  a  thousand  years  to  help  this 
great  work.  Surely  that  is  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  the  true 
spirit  of  Christ.  Thank  God  for  so  many  that  count 
not  their  lives  dear  unto  them,  who  are  standing  on  the 
shores  of  their  native  land,  and  are  ready  to  go  as  mis- 
sionaries to  any  part  of  the  world,  for  any  length  of  time 
and  are  crying  to  God  and  men,  "  Here  we  are  !  Send 
us." 

At  the  same  time  the  fields  are  white  unto  harvest 
and  the  heathen  millions  are  crying  out  "  Come  over  into 
Macedonia  and  help  us."  The  missionary  organizations 
are  all  ready  to  receive  the  money,  and  to  forward  these 
missionaries  to  their  whitened  fields.  Now  what  is 
wanting  ?  It  is  simply  the  spirit  and  practice  of  sacri- 
fice among  the  people  of  God  in  relation  to  money.  In 
a  former  letter  I  mentioned  the  generous  example  of 
John  Wesley,  who  delighted  to  scatter  every  penny 
above  his  scanty  outlay.     For  example  : 

In  1781  his  income  was  ,£361.  19s.  of  which  he  spent 
for  clothing  merely  £6,  and  gave  away  ^356  with  his 
own  hands.  His  book  steward  the  same  year,  by  his 
directions,  gave  a  further  sum  of  ,£237.  And  thus  did 
he  continue  to  the  end  of  his  days  when  he  wrote,  "  For 
upwards  of  eighty-six  years,  I  have  kept  my  accounts 
exactly.  I  will  not  attempt  it  any  longer,  being  satis- 
fied with  the  continual  conviction,  that  I  save  all  I  can 
and  give  all  I  can,  that  is  all  I  have."  Again  he  writes 
'•  I  never  put  sixpence  out  at  interest  since  I  was  born, 
nor  had  I  ever  a  hundred  pounds  together,  my  own, 
since  I  came  into  the  world." 

Surely  this  man  was  self-sacrificing  on  earth,  and  shall 
have  his  gold  in  heaven  forever.  This  was  the  man 
who  regarded  riches  "as  a  necessary  evil,"  and  a  "ser 
ous  danger."  To  the  rich  man  of  his  day  he  wrote, 
"0  how  pitiable  is  your  condition  !  And  who  is  able 
to  help  you  ?  .You  need  more  plain  dealing  than  any  man 
in  the  world  ;  and  you  meet  with  less.  For  how  few 
dare  to  speak  as  plain  to  you  as  they  would  to  one  of 
your  servants.  O  that  God  would  give  me  acceptable 
words  to  cause  them  to  sink  down  deep  in  your  hearts. 
0  let  your  heart  be  whole  with  God.  Seek  your  hap- 
piness in  Him  alone.  Beware  that  ye  cleave  not  to 
the  dust  1  The  earth  is  not  your  place.  See  that  ye 
use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it !  Use  the  world  and 
enjoy  God.  Sit  as  loose  to  all  below  as  though  you  were 
a  poor  beggar."  Again  he  speaks,  "  O  ye  that  have 
riches  in  possession,  once  more  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord ! 
Ye  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  have  food  to  eat,  and 
raiment  to  put  on,  and  something  over  !    Are  you  clear 


of  the  curse  of  loving  the  world?  Are  you  sensible  of 
your  danger?  Do  you  realize,  '  How  hardly  shall  they 
that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ! ' 
Do  you  continue  unburnt  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  ?  Are 
you  untouched  with  the  love  of  the  world  ?  Are  you 
clear  from  the  desire  of  the  flesh,  the  desire  of  the  eye, 
and  the  pride  of  life  ?  Do  you  not  seek  happiness  in 
dress,  furniture,  pictures,  gardens,  or  anything  else  that 
pleases  the  eye  ?  Do  you  not  grow  soft  and  delicate  ? 
unable  to  bear  cold,  heat,  the  wind  or  the  rain,  as  you 
did  when  you  were  poor?  Are  you  not  increasing  in 
goods,  laying  up  treasures  on  earth,  instead  of  restor- 
ing to  God,  in  the  poor,  not  so  much,  or  so  much,  but 
allthat  you  can  spare  !  Surely  'it  iseasierfor  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  an  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ! ' " 

Thus  wrote  the  man  whom  all  generations  will  delight 
to  honor,  who  by  precept  and  practice  has  set  an  exam- 
ple for  the  millions  of  his  followers  to  imitate.  And  when 
we,  as  a  church,  reach  the  same  point  of  self-denial  and 
sacrifice  for  God  and  humanity,  we  shall  give  (15.000,- 
000  for  missions  and  the  same  proportion  for  all  the 
other  benevolences  of  the  church. 

Now,  beloved  reader,  let  me  ask  you,  have  you  touched 
the  point  of  self  denial ;  yea  of  sacrifice  for  Jesus  ?  That 
is,  have  you  been  willing  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  a  new 
garment,  of  a  new  carriage,  of  a  pleasure  trip,  of  a  fa- 
vorite dish  ?  that  you  may  give  the  money  to  the  cause 
of  missions,  or  the  freedman's  aid,  or  to  some  poor 
neighbor,  or  member  of  the  church. 

Are  you  willing  to  set  apart  the  income  of  a  portion 
of  your  stocks,  or  bonds  or  mortgages  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  ?  Will  you  thus  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven,  "where 
moth  and  rust  doth  not  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do 
not  break  through  and  steal  ?"  Will  you  ?  Ask  Jesus 
about  it.  In  so  doing  you  may  secure  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  the  rest  of  your  business.  "There  is  that 
scattereth  and  yet  increaseth."  Otherwise  God  may 
take  away  your  wealth.  It  may  take  wings  and  fly 
away.  "There  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  mete 
and  it  tendeth  to  poverty." 

I  saw  a  Methodist  in  Boston,  the  other  day,  who  said 
when  the  President  of  the  Dakota  College  approached 
him  for  money: 

"  There  was  a  time  when  I  had  $75,000,  but  I  lust  it 
all.     I  wish  I  had  given  more  of  it  away  when  I  had  it." 

That  man  is  too  poor  to-day  to  pay  his  pew  rent,  or 
to  support  his  pastor. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  point,  "  Sacrifice  is  gold  in 
heaven."  But  without  the  sacrifice  here,  there  will  be  no 
gold  there.  For  it  is  only  he  that  loseth  his  life  that  shall 
save  it.     While  he  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it. 

How  will  you  look  at  this  matter  ten  thousand  years 
from  now  ?  After  the  judgment  fires  have  burned  up  the 
earth  and  all  things  therein  ;  afterthe  doom  and  destiny  of 
all  men  is  fixed  forever  ? 

Reader,  how  much  gold  will  you  have  in  heaven  if 
you  are  rewarded  according  to  your  self-sacrifice  on 
earth  ? 


Cfit  Cfitlhren. 


The  Crab  and  (be  III  outer. 
A  JAPANESE  STORY. 

Once  npon  a  time  there  was  a  crab 
who  lived  in  a  hole  on  the  shady  Bide  of 
a  hill.  One  day  he  found  a  bit  of  rice- 
cake.  A  monkey,  who  was  just  finish- 
ing a  persimmon,  met  the  crab,  and 
offered  to  exchange  its  seed  for  the 
rice.  The  simple- minded  crab  accepted 
the  proposal,  and  the  exchange  was 
made.  The  monkey  ate  the  rice-cake  ; 
but  the  crab  backed  off  home,  and  planted 
the  seed  in  his  garden. 

A  fine  tree  grew  up,  and  the  crab  was 
delighted  to  think  of  the  nice  fruit  he 
was  to  have.  He  built  a  nice  new  house, 
and  used  to  sit  on  the  balcony,  watching 
the  persimmons.  One  day  the  monkey 
came  along  ;  and,  being  very  hungry,  he 
exclaimed : 

"What  a  fine  tree  you  have  here! 
Could  you  give  me  one  of  those  nice  ripe 
persimmons?  I  will  not  trouble  you  to 
pick  it ;  I  will  go  np  for  it  myself." 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  crab. 
"  Will  you  please  throw  down  some  to 
me?    We  will  enjoy  them  together." 

Up  went  the  monkey,  but  he  bad  no 
idea  of  throwing  fruit  down  to  the  crab. 
He  first  filled  his  pockets  ;  then  he  ate  all 
the  ripest  persimmons  as  fast  as  he 
could,  and  threw  the  seeds  at  the  crab. 

"  Ha,  ha  t "  laughed  the  crab,  pretend- 
ing to  enjoy  the  fun,  so  as  to  outwit  the 
monkey.  "  What  a  good  shot  you  are  I 
Do  you  suppose  you  could  come  down 
from  that  tree  headforemost?'* 

"Yes,  indeed  1"  said  the  monkey  ;  "of 
course  I  can  ;  "  and  immediately  turned 
around,  and  started  down  the  tree.  Of 
course,  all  the  persimmons  dropped  out 
of  his  pockets.  The  crab  seized  the  ripe 
fruit,  and  ran  off  to  his  hole.  The  monk- 
ey, waiting  till  he  bad  crawled  out,  gave 
him  a  sound  thrashing  and  went  home. 

Just  at  that  time  a  rice-mortar  was 
traveling  by  with  his  several  apprentices 
— a  wasp,  an  egg,  and  a  sea-weed.  After 
hearing  the  crab's  story,  the}*  agree  to 
assist  him. 

Marching  to  the  monkey's  house,  and 
finding  him  out,  they  laid  a  plot  to  dis- 
pose of  him  when  he  came  home.  The 
egg  bid  in  the  ashes  on  the  hearth,  the 
wasp  in  the  closet,  the  sea-weed  near 
the  door,  and  the  mortar  over  the  lintel. 
When  the  monkey  came  home  he  lighted 
a  fire  to  steep  his  tea,  when  the  egg  ■ 
burst,  and  so  spattered  his  face  that  be 
ran  howling  away  to  the  well  for  water 
to  cool  his  face.  Then  the  wasp  flew  out 
and  stung  him.  In  trying  to  drive  off 
the  wasp,  he  slipped  on  the  sea-weed  ; 
and  then  the  rice-mortar,  falling  on  him, 
crushed  him  to  death.    The  wasp  and  , 


"COME  OVER  AND  HELP   US?' 

!  the  mortar  and  sea-weed  lived  happily 
together  ever  afterward.  This  is  a  sam- 
ple of  what  happens  to  greedy  and  un- 
grateful people, 


"COME  OVER  AND  HELP  US." 


no  la  each  corner.] 
MIDDLE. 

Voices  are  sounding  and  calling  for  me 
Across  the  mountains  and  over  the  sea ; 
"  Come  over  and  help  us,"  they  seem  U 

Bay. 
Whence  do  they  come?  and  from  which 

way? 

NORTH. 

Hy  voice  is  weak ;  but  I  send  it  forth 
Down  the  icy  hills  of  the  frozen  earth ; 
I  wish  it  could  sound  so  loud  and  clear 
That  all  in  Christian  lands  could  hear. 
There  are  long  dark  nights  in  the  land  of 


In  the  cheerless  home  of  the  Esqi 
There  are  nights  of  darkness  and  nights 

Will  you  bring  the  light  of  the  Gospel 

in? 
Come   over   and    help  us,  and  tell 

The  Lord  is  the  sun,  and  there's  no  night 
there. 

Come  over  and  help 

SOUTH. 

Where  the  tossing  waves  of  the  South 

Sea  roar, 
And  dash  their  foam  on  the  coral  shore, 
From  the  cruel  isles  of  the  sea,  we  cry, 
"  Come  over  and  help  us  before  we  die.' 
Jesus  said,  "  T.et  the  little  ones  come  un 


Come  over  the  stormy  waves,  and  bring 
The  isles  of  the  sea  to  their  Lord  and 

King; 
Come,  help  us  to  know  where  our  home 

shall  be 
In  the  land  where  ye  say,  "  There  shall 

Come  over  and  help  us. 


From  the  land  of  the  Bast,  oh  1  hear  my 

cry; 
Come  over  and  help  us,  nor  pass  us  by, 
For  wrong  and  cruelty,  pam  and  sin, 
Are  all  of  our  habitations  in. 
Wise  men  of  the  East  came  long  ago 
To  seek  the  wonderful  Child,  you  know  ; 
Yet  lands  so  near  where  the  dear  One 

dwelt 
Have  never  the  light  of  hie  presence  felt. 
Come  over  and  help  us  ;  we  long,  like 

To  And  the  manger  of  Bethlehem. 
Come  over  and  help  us. 


My  voice  shall  speak  of  the  Western  wild. 
The  home  of  the  ignorant  Indian  child. 
Where  wicked  anger  and  hatred  are. 
Where  the  tribes  go  forth  unto  strife  and 

Is  there  somewhere  a  merciful  Prince  of 

Peace? 
Is  there  one  who  maketh  the  wars  to 

cease? 
I  think,  if  there  is,  you  must  love  him  so, 
You  will  come  and  help  us  his  name  to 

Come  over  the  wilderness  drear  slid  vast, 
And  make  it  bloom  like  the  rose  at  last. 
Come  over  and  help  us. 

MIDMJL 

And  so,  from  the  East,  West.  North  and 

Booth 
Again  and  again  doth  the  sound  go  forth. 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTH,  SOUTH  [in  concert]. 

Come  over  and  help  us. 

MIDDLE. 

The  earth  is  the  Lord's  from  sea  to  sea. 
And  oh,  of  the  children  of  God  are  we. 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTH,  SOUTH  [(N  Concert.] 

Come  over  and  help  us. 


[Afwn 


at  tight  Tt 


:t  rtjtSii  other  children  n 


The  Henllien  heva  Beet. 

One  day  Robert's  uncle  gave  him  a 
penny. 

"Now,"  said  he  "  I'll  have  some  candy: 
for  I've  been  wanting  some  a  long  while." 

"Is  that  the  beet  way  you  can  use  your 
penny  ?"  asked  his  mother. 

"Oyesl  I  want  the  candy  very  much." 
And  he  hurried  on  his  cap,  and  off  he 
ran  in  great  haste. 

Hie  mother  was  Bitting  at  the  window, 
and  saw  him  running  along,  and  then  he 
stopped.  She  thought  he  bad  lost  his 
penny  ;  but  be  started  off  again,  and  noon 
reached  the  door  of  the  candy  store ; 
and  then  he  stood  there  awhile,  with  bit 
hand  on  the  latch,  and  his  eye  on  the 
candy.  His  mother  was  wondering  what 
he  was  waiting  for ;  then  she  was  more 
surprised  to  see  him  come  off  the  step, 
and  run  back  home  without  going  in. 

In  a  minute  he  rushed  into  the  parlor 
with  a  bright  glance  in  his  eye,  as  he  ex- 
claimed,— 

Mother,  the  heathen  have  beat  1— the 
heathen  have  beat ! " 

What  do  you  mean  by  '  the  heathen 
have  beat?'" 

'  Why,  mother,  as  I  went  along  I  kept 
hearing  the  heathen  say,  'Give  us  yiiur 
penny,  to  help  to  send  us  good  missiona- 
ries. We  want  bibles  and  tracts.  Help 
little  boy,  won't  you?'  And  I  kept 
saying,  'Oh!  1  want  the  candy.'  At  last 
the  heathen  beat :  and  I  am  going  to  put 
my  penny  into  the  missionary  box.  IE 
skull  go  to  the  heathen," 


A  MISSIONARY  PARABLE  FOR  BOYS. 


A  Hluleoarr  Parable  For  Hoj.. 

Long,  long  ago,  so  the  story  runs'. 

The  PwiiSr  rolled  restlessly, 
Three  thousand  miles  with  no  firm  land. 

Nothing  but  boundless  sea. 

The  sun  shone  bright  in  the  sky's  blue 
arch, 
Bnt  no  one  was  there  to  tell 
When  the  sun  rose  up,  when  the  still 
night  came, 
Or  the  great  waves  rose  and  fell. 

And  the  master  saw  that  if  only  here 
Were  some  fertile  islands,  then 

There  would  be  soil  for  trees  and  homes 
For  animals  and  men. 

True,  he  could  have  done  by  a  single  word 
The  work  that  he  had  in  view, 

Bnt  to  every  creature  that  he  has  made 
He  givetti  some  work  to  do. 

There  were  millions  of  animals  in  the 
world, 

And  many  fish  in  the  seas. 
But  this  great  work  that  must  be  done 

Was  given  to  none  of  these. 

The  tiny  corals  he  called  to  build 
The  islands,  three,  five,  and  seven. 

But   tbey    cried,    amazed,    "  We   could 
never  make 
One  little  island  even ; 

*'  If  the  whales  would  trv  they  could  eas- 
ily do 
All  the  work  that  it  needs. 
But  the  whales  must  stay  in  the  north  to 

The  ocean  free  from  weeds." 

*'  I  do  not  ask."  the  Master  said, 
"  That  one  of  you  work  alone. 

There  are  myriads  of  you, — build  each  a 
cell, 
And  the  work  will  all  be  done.'' 

So  they  divided  tbe  work  and  wrought, 

Long,  patiently  and  well. 
Till  the  inlands  up  to  the  surface  came— 

But  each  made  only  one  cell. 

And  then  to  make  the  soil,  the  waves 
Brought  sand,  and  leaves,  and  weeds, 

And  the  waves  that  roiled  from  the  con- 
tinents 
Brought  many  nuts  and  seeds, 


"  Who  would  have  thought,"  the  corals 
said, 
"  That  we  could  do  it  all  ? " 
The  whales  could  have  done  it  no  better, 
and  we 
Are  so  very,  very  small ! " 

And  they  felt  so  proud  when  they  saw  it 
all. 

That  then,  in  their  delight, 
They  made  a  fringe  around  each  isle, 

Of  coral,  red,  pink,  and  white. 


With  their  beautiful  homes,  their  glisten- 
ing shores 
And  their  vines  and  stately  palms. 

You  may  find  on  your  maps  the  larger 

The  Friendly  and  Caroline. 
And  many  others  lying  near 
To  tbe  equator'!)  line. 


BUVIKO   OIL   IN   JERUSALEM. 


i  nobler,  better 


Has  a  grander  work  for  you. 

Far,  far  away  in  heathen  lands, 
By  the  sea  so  broad  and  blue, 

There  are  many  boys  who  wait  to-day 
For  help  and  light  from  you. 

When  the  coral  insects  began  their  work, 
Did  one  try  to  do  the  whole  ? 

So  it  is  not  asked  that  one  of  you 
Build  the  school-house  at  Ongole. 

But  one  can  give  money  to  buy  a  post, 
And  one  a  plank  for  the  floor. 

Another  can  give  a  window-pane. 
And  one  a  sill  for  the  door. 


Twill  not  be  long 'ere  his  house  will  stand 
Complete  'neath  the  Indian  sun, 

Your  gift;  and  the  Ltrd  will  take  loving 
heed 
Of  the  work  that  you  have  done. 

And  hundreds  of  boys  in  that  land  will 

From  darkness  Into  the  light. 
And  the  Lord  will  know  what  you  did 
to  make 
All  their  eternity  bright. 


You  can  help  to  fit  their  souls  for  heaven . 

And  if  each  will  build  one  cell. 
The  joy,  tbe  blessing  that  it  will  be, 

An  angel  could  not  tell. 

M»ht  G.  Crocker. 


Bavins;  OH. 

The  picture  on  this  page  r. 
scene  in  the  East  where  the  women  go 
to  buy  oil  for  their  lamps.  You  have 
heard  the  parable  of  the  five  wise  and  the 
five  foolish  virgins.  Here  are  seen  the 
foolish  ones  who  neglected  to  have  their 
lamps  filled  with  oil,  and  did  not  seek 
for  tbe  oil  until  it  was  too  late.  We  can 
send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  Many 
are  dying  every  day.  Do  not  forget  them. 
We  can  receive  Jesus  now.  Have  you 
received  him! 


An  old  African  woman  said:  "God's 
love  is  so  great  that  if  I  were  to  cut  down 
all  the  trees  of  the  forest  and  make  one 
long  ladder  and  set  it  up  on  the  highest 
mountain,  I  could  not  reach  the  top  of 
God's  love ;  and  if  I  were  to  dig  all  the 
iron  out  of  the  earth,  and  make  the  long- 
est of  long  chains,  and  then  go  down 
with  it  into  a  deep  well,  1  could  not  get 
to  the  bottom  of  his  love.' 


PRUE'S  MISSIONARY  MONEY. 


A  Missionary  Exercise  About  the  Moslems. 


QUES.    Who  are  the  Moslems? 

Ans.    The  followers  of  Mohammed. 

QuES.    Where  do  they  live  ? 

Ans.  In  pari  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  a  very  small  portion 
of  Europe. 

QuES.     How  many  Moslems  are  there  ? 

Ans.  One  hundred  and  seventy  millions,  or  nearly  one- 
eighth  of  the  human  race. 

Ques.    What  is  their  sacred  book  called? 

Ans,    The  Koran. 

Ques.    Who  wrote  the  Koran  ? 

ANS.    Mohammed. 

QUES.  Where  did  he  get  the 
matter  for  it  ? 

Ans.  It  is  said  that  the  angel 
Gabriel  brought  it  to  him  from 
Paradise,  engraved  on  golden 
plates,  from  which  Mohammed 
copied  it. 

Ques.  In  what  language  was 
il  written  ? 

Ans.     In  the  Arabic. 

Ques.  Why  is  the  Koran 
never  translated  or  printed  ? 

Ans.  Because  it  is  a  sacred 
book,  written  in  a  sacred  lan- 
guage, and  it  would  be  a  sin  to 
translate  it  or  print  it. 

QUES.  Why  do  they  regard 
the  Koran  as  sacred  ? 

ANS.  Because  they  believe  it 
came  from  God. 

Ques.    Why  is  the  language 

ANS.  Because  the  golden 
plates  from  which  it  was  copied 

Ques.  How  do  the  Moslems 
write  their  books  ? 

ANS.  With  a  reed  pen  and 
ink  of  several  colors. 

QuES.    What    is    a    Moslem  -  . 

church  called?  tci:ki=h 

ANS.    A  Mosque. 

QuES.  For  what  other  purpose  are  the  mosques  used,  beside 
that  of  worship  and  prayer  ? 

Ans.    For  schools. 

Ques.    Where  do  the  scholars  sit  ? 

ANS.     On  the  floor  on  rugs,  with  their  feet  under  them. 

Ques.  What  is  one  of  their  customs  when  they  come  to 
school  ? 

Ans.    To  kick  off  their  slippers  and  keep  their  hats  on. 

Ques.    What  do  they  wear  ? 

ANS.  Full  trousers,  a  Persian  shawl  gathered  up  to  the 
waist,  with  loose  flowing  sleeves,  and  a  high,  black  astrachan 
cap,  under  which  they  sometimes  wear  a  small  cap  of  quilted 
silk. 

Ques.     How  do  the  boys  study  ? 

Ans.  They  all  read  out  loud,  not  together,  but  each  one  his 
own  lesson.  The  more  noise  they  make  the  better  satisfied  is 
the  teacher,  for  he  then  thinks  they  are  studying  well ;  but    as 


jise  grows  less  he  looks  at  them  sharply,  and 
i  them  up  with  a  stick. 
Ques.     Are  the  Moslems  easily  converted  to  the  Christiu 
faith  ? 

Ans.  They  are  not.  They  believe  that  Mohammed  wu 
God's  prophet,  and  if  they  obey  the  teachings  of  the  Koran  ihej 
will  be  saved. 


Pme's  Missionary  Hone;. 

"Oh,  mamma,  my  potatoes  are  looking  splendid,  and 

papa  thinks  there  will  be  at  least  six  bushels,  and  if  they 

are  fifty  cents  a  bushel,   there   will  be   three   dollars 

Only  tiink.  won't  that  be  a  good  deal  of  money  ? "     So 

saying,  Phil  Sanborn  drew  up 

to  the  dinner-table,  delighted, 

"  Yes,  my  son,  that  will  be 

agood  deal  indeed," said  Mrs 

Sanborn,  as  she  smiled  down 

upon  her  ten-year-old  boy. 

The  spring  previous  some 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions  had  been 
in  that  town  to  tell  of  the 
grand  work  they  were  doing, 
and  even  the  boys  and  girl; 
were  interested.  Phil  had 
been  told  that  he  could  plant 
some  potatoes,  caring  for  them 
himself,  and  have  their  price 
for  missions  when  these  ladies 
came  again. 

Prue,  Phil's  nine-year-old 
sister,  heard,  and  her  largt 
blue  eyes  grew  sad,  for  ihe 
had  nothing  to  give. 

"  Eat  your  dinner,  Prue,'' 
said  mamma,  "  I  thought  my 
little  girl  was  fond  of  apple 
dumplings."  "  So  I  am,  but— 
I  was  thinking."  * 
-   _       ~  "Of  what,  pussy?"  asked 

0BBKRS-  papa.     "  Any  new  disease  at- 

"No,  papa,  but  such    ■won.Urfal 


tacked  your  dolly?" 

things  are  to  be  done 

"  What  wonderful  t 

with  his  museum  ?" 


igs  ?  Is  Barnum  coming  up  here 
Why,  no,  papa,  but  about  mis- 
sions, and  you,  and  mamma,  and  auntie,  and  even  Phil 
have  something  to  give,  and  I  — I  haven't  anything." 
And  Prue  ended  with  a  sob. 

"Who  ever  expected  girls  could  earn  anything,  I'd 
like  to  know !  See  here,  Prue,  I'll  give  you  ten  cents  of 
my  potato  money,"  said  Phil.  "Thank  you,  I  do  not 
want  it."  returned  Prue. 

"  I'll  give  you  twenty-five  cents,"  said  papa.  "That 
would  not  be  earning  it  myself,  like  the  rest  of  you  do ! 
No,  I  shall  give  nothing  which  is  not  my  very  own," 
said  the  Httle  Miss. 

After  the  dishes  were  washed  mamma  sat  down  to  her 


CHILDREN  IN  CHINA. 


sewing,  and  auntie  to  her  knitting,  while  Prue  with  the 
kitten  in  hex  lap  was  in  a  brown  study. 

•■  Oh,  mamma  !  I've  got  an  idea,"  and  Prue  gave  such 
a  jump  that  the  kitten  went  out  of  the  window.  "  Auntie 
said  I  was  very  clever  at  making  doll's  clothes,  and  I 
might  make  a  few  suits,  real  nice  ones,  and  put  them  in 
Mr.  Roberts's  store.  He  will  let  me  if  it  is  for  missions, 
and  then  I'll  have  some  money  all  my  own  to  give." 

"  So  you  shall,  dearie,"  said  auntie.  "  Get  your  silks 
and  merino  and  your  dolly,  and  we  will  commence.  I 
will  cut  and  fit,  and  you  shall  sew  every  stitch." 

In  November  the  missionary  meetings  were  held  again. 
Phil  gave  three  dollars  and  seventy-nine  cents,  the  dol- 
lars from  potatoes,  and  the  cents  from  chestnuts.  Then 
happy  little  Prue  brought  her  offering,  four  bright,  new 
silver  dollars,  with  her  eyes  shining  like  stars. 

That  night  as  they  talked  the  meeting  over  by  the  fire 
at  borne,  Phil  said,  "I  have  changed  my  mind  about 
girls  since  Prue  earned  so  much.  I  don't  know  that 
many  boys  could  have  done  better." 

"  And  Prue  whispered  to  mamma,  "  Wasn't  it  work  for 
Jesus  too,  mamma  ? " 

"  Yes,  darling,  if  you  did  it  for  the  love  of  helping 
Him,"  replied  mamma  with  a  loving  kiss  for  her  little 
girl.  ' 

"  It  seemed  to-day  as  though  Jesus  stood  there  and 
smiled  at  me,  saying,  'Prue,  I  know  you  love  me,  for 
you  gave  up  those  pretty  clothes  for  me.* "  —  Canadian 
Missionary  Link. 


I  COAT  IN  CHINA. 


Children  In  China. 
Some  days  ago  as  I  went  to  my  work,  a  walk  almost 
across  the  city,  the  thermometer  between  900  and  ioo°, 
I  thought  of  you,  and  wrote  you  a  thought  letter.  I 
often  write  thought  letters  to  shut  out  the  outside  world. 
Going  along  the  bank  of  the  canal,  a  little  girl  of  some 
four  or  five  years  came  from  her  play  to  meet  me,  with  a 
pleasant  smile — but,  children,  she  was  so  dirty!  I  don't 
think  you  ever  saw  such  a  dirty,  half-dressed  little  girl. 
I  did  not  know  her  at  first,  through  all  the  dirt,  and  she 
could  only  have  known  me  as  a  foreigner.  She  put  her 
little  hand  up  to  take  mine,  and  led  me  along  to  her 
home. 


I  wonder  what  you  would  have  thought  of  that  for  a 
home  ?  Just  one  room  is  theirs — her  father,  mother,  and 
little  baby  sister  live  there  together ;  the  fuel  room  and 
pigpen  in  the  front  yard;  not  one  blade  of  grass,  no 
flowers,  no  pretty  playthings  ;  and  as  I  sat  on  the  brick 
bed,  talking  with  and  teaching  her  mother,  some  of  her 
companions  came  and  sat  down  close  by  me — they  were 
all  just  as  dirty  as  she  was. 

I  think  I  pity  the  children  in  this  land  more  than  the 
grown-up  people ;  none  of  the  nice  times  and  pleasant 
woods  you  have  in  a  Christian  land ;  mothers  here  so 
often  have  no  pleasant  words  for  their  little  girls,  only 
scoldings  and  often  blows ;  little  girls  are  not  loved  as 
boys  are. 

In  the  same  room  where  I  taught,  I  saw  some  years 
ago  a  sight  which  filled  my  heart  with  joy ;  a  girl  of  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  lay  dying.  She  had  learned  to  read 
and  pray,  and  loved  Jesus ;  she  spoke  to  her  mother  just 
before  she  died,  and  told  her  she  was  going  to  be  with 
Jesus,  and  was  glad  to  go.  Her  father  was  and  still  is  a 
heathen,  but  we  hope  her  mother  and  brother  love  her 
Jesus. 

Won't  you  pray  for  the  little  girls  in  China  that  they 
may  know  and  love  your  Jesus  ? — Miss  J.  G.  Evans. 


Flea  for  the  Children. 

We  plead  for  the  little  children,  who  hive  opened  their  baby  eyei, 
In  the  far-off  lands  of  darkness  where  the  shadow  of  death  yet  lies; 
But  not  to  be  nurtured  for  heaven,  not  to  be  taught  in  the  way, 
Not  to  be  watched  o'er  and  guided,  lest  their  tiny  feet  should  stray. 

Ah,  no  !     It  is  idol  worship  theit  stammering  lips  are  taught ; 
To  cruel,  false  gods  only  are  their  gifts  and  offerings  brought. 
And  what  can  wt  children  offer,  who  dwell  in  this  Christian  land  ? 
Is  there  no  work  for  the  Master  in  reach  of  each  little  hand  ? 

Oh  1  surely  a  hundred  tapers  which  even  small  finger*  can  clasp 
May  lighten  as  much  of  the  darkness  as  a  lamp  in  a  stronger  grasp; 
And  then,  u  the  line  grows  longer,  so  many  tapers,  though  small, 
May  kindle  a  brighter  shining  than  a  lamp  would,  after  all. 

Small  hands  may  gather  rich  treasures,  and  even  infant  lips  can  pray; 

Employ,  then,  the  little  fingers,  let  the  children  learn  the  way. 

So  the  lights  shall  be  quicker  kindled,  and  darkness  the  sooner  shall 

flee; 
Many  "  little  ones  "  learn  of  the  Saviour  both  here  and  "far  over  the 


Gathering  for  Jesus. 
In  the  vineyard  of  our  Father  daily  work  we  find  to  do, 
Scattered  gleanings  we  may  gather,  though  we  are  so  young  and  few; 
Little  handfuls  help  to  fill  the  garners,  too. 


Toiling  early  in  the  morning,  catching  moments  through  the  day  ; 
Nothing  small  or  lowly  scorning,  as  along  our  path  We  Stray, 
Giving  gladly  free  will  offerings  by  the  way, 

Not  for  selfish  praise  or  glory,  not  for  objects  nothing  worth, 
But  to  send  the  blessed  story  of  the  Gospel  o'er  the  earth, 
id  Saviour's  birth. 


Telling  heathen  of  our  Lord  and  S 
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Hotm  and  Commrnt*. 


DAY  OF  SPECIAL  PRAYER. 

A  suggestion  has  come  from  Great 
Britain  that  a  day  should  be  ap- 
pointed aa  a  season  of  special  prayer  in 
behalf  of  foreign  missions.  The  Pruden- 
tial Committee  of  the  American  Board 
recommends  that  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
November  next,  (November  7)  there  shall 
be  ' '  concerted  supplications  for  the  nni  - 
vernal  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
for  the  speedy  advancement  of  Christ's 
kingdom  among  all  nations  and  people 
of  the  earth." 

We  cordially  recommend  the  day  and 
object  named.  Oar  Missionary  Commit- 
tee will  then  be  in  session  and  the  Metho- 
dist Church  will  gladly  unite  with  others 
in  prayer  to  God  for  His  blessing  upon  the 
work  committed  to  the  Church,  and  upon 
the  workers  who  are  toiling  in  the  great 
effort  to  bring  the  world  to  Christ.  Such 
united  prayer  will  bring  us  nearer  to 
Christ  and  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
bring  down  blessings  upon  all  our  mission 


NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY. 
This  Society  instituted  in  April,  1881, 
and  incorporated  February,  1886,  is  a 
most  valuable  agency  for  good.  It  has 
a  Medical  Missionary  Home  and  Training 
Institute  at  118  East  40th  St.,  New  York 
City,  and  four  Dispensaries.  The  Medi- 
cal Superintendent  is  Geo.  D.  Dowknott, 

M.D. 

The  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  train 
young  men  and  women  for  medical  mis- 
sionaries, and  young  women  for  nurses  ; 
to  afford  gratuitous  medical  and  surgical 
advice  and  treatment,  and  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  sick  poor  in  New  York  and 
other  cities ;  to  provide  limited  medical 
instruction  for  theological  missionary 
students  ;  to  render  aid  to  needy  medical 
missions  by  grants  of  money,  drugs,  in- 
struments, etc. ;  to  disseminate  facts  con- 
cerning medical  missions  in  this  and 
other  countries ;  to  promote  Christian 
intercourse  among  members  and  students 
of  the  medical  profession.  Missionaries 
visiting  New  York  City  are  welcomed  at 
the  Home,  and  provided  with  board,  etc.. 
as  far  as  practicable  at  nominal  charges. 

The.  Society  receives  the  cordial  en- 
dorsement of  all  the  Missionary  Societies 
and  is  doing  a  most  valuable  work.  We 
trust  it  will  meet  with  a  liberal  support. 

LEARN  TO  LABOR  AND  TO  WAIT. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  London  last 
month.  Rev,  Dr.  Dalzell  told  how,  some 
sixteen  years  ago,  be  was  sent  out  com- 
missioned to  find  a  place  in  South  Africa 
where  no  missionary  had  ever  been  be- 


fore, on  British  soil,  and  as  fax  North  as 
possible.  Within  a  month  of  lauding  at 
Natal,  he  found  such  a  place,  but  Satan 
had  it  in  complete  possession,  and  kept 
them  out  of  it  for  three  yean,  though 
meanwhile  they  labored  amongst  their 
own  countrymen,  many  of  whom  had  to 
thank  God  for  Satan's  opposition.  For 
twelve  years,  however,  they  have  been 
laboring  amongst  this  people,  which  oc- 
cupies a  territory  3,000  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  width  of  600  miles. 

He  spoke  also  of  the  system  of  poly- 
gamy, and  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  as 
almost  insuperable  barriers  to  the  accept- 
ance of  Christianity  by  the  older  natives. 
A  Norwegian  missionary,  a  true  man  of 
God,  who  had  labored  amongst  the  peo- 
ple for  thirty  years,  had  told  him  that  he 
had  only  baptized  one  Zulu,  and  had  not 
one  on  his  roll  as  a  member.  They, 
therefore,  sought  to  get  hold  of  the 
younger  people,  and  of  the  children. 
The  mission  was  established  IS  miles 
south  of  Isandula,  and  there  were  now 
established  a  boys'  and  girls'  school,  the 
one  containing  31  and  the  other  15  pupils. 

We  become  impatient  because  of  the 
little  progress  made  in  some  of  our  mis- 
sion fields,  yet  we  often  find  at  home  the 
same  want  of  interest  in  the  message  we 
bring,  and  there  are  communities  here 
that  show  as  little  advance  under  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  as  the  least  fruit- 
ful of  our  foreign  missions.  To  our  mis- 
sionaries we  send  our  sympathies,  arid  for 
them  we  will  pray,  that  they  may  be 
cheered  by  the  promises  of  God  when 
they  see  but  little  visible  fruit  of  their 

MONTHLY  MEETING  OF  BOARD 
OF  MANAGERS. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  met  in  the  Mission  rooms  May  18. 

Mrs.  Blaokledge,  of  the  Japan  Mission, 
being  seriously  ill,  the  physicians  recom- 
mend a  residence  upon  the  seashore.  The 
payment  of  the  expense  was  ordered  from 
the  contingent  fund. 

The  committee,  (Bishop  Foss  and  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher),  appointed  to  visit 
Italy  and  examine  the  state  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Mission  reported,  and  the 
report  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Western  Europe.  The  treasurer  was  or- 
dered to  pay  the  expenses  connected  with 
the  examination,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  extended  to  the  committee. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thoburn  of  the  South  India 
Conference,  was  introduced,  and  ad- 
dressed the  Board  respecting  the  Missions 
in  India. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  were  ap- 
propriated for  the  benefit  of  the  widow 
of  Rev.  J.  D.  Brown,  formerly  a  Mis- 
sionary in  India. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  property  at 


Hunting  Ridge,  Conn  „  that  came  to  the 
Society  from  the  estate  of  W.  W.  Brewer, 
be  sold,  a  good  offer  having  been  made 
for  it. 

The  Society  having  been  notified  that 
the  will  of  A.  T.  Dalley,  late  of  Canada*. 
N.  Y.,  in  which  the  Society  is  interested. 
would  be  contested,  the  matter  waa  re- 
ferred to  Judge  Fancher,  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  and  the  Treasurer,  with 
power.  The  same  reference  was  made  in 
respect  to  an  endowment  life  insurance 
policy  of  Rev.  Robert  Ball,  of  Dundee, 
111. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  on  April  1, 
the  treasury  was  in  debt  $39,826.5?. 
The  receipts  for  April  were  (187,207.87. 
The  disbursements  for  the  month  were 
(69.48-3.70.  The  outstanding  hills  of  ex- 
change by  the  Corresponding  Secretaries 
amounted  to  tl09.474.Bli,  making  the  net 
debt  of  the  treasury  on  April  30,  JS*i. 
(43,096.84. 

The  Corresponding  Secretaries  were 
authorized  to  send  the  Gospel  in  all 
Lands  to  reading  rooms  of  such  colleges 
and  seminaries  as  they  may  deem  ad- 
visable. 

Mr.  James  Floy  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Managers  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Mr.  Timothy  A. 

It  was  ordered  that  about  the  time  for 
the  next  session  of  the  General  Mission- 
ary Committee  five  missionary  mam 
meetings  be  held,  two  in  New  York  and 
one  in  Brooklyn,  one  in  Newark,  and  one 
in  Jersey  City.  The  following  were  ap- 
pointed  a  committee  to  arrange  for  said 
meetings  :  Rev.  A.  D.  Vail.  D.D  ;  Bev. 
J.  M.  Raid.  D.D.;  Rev.  J.  N.  Fitzgerald. 
D.D.;  Rev.  L.  R.  Dunn,  D.D.;  Rev.  D.  R 
Lowery,  D.D.;  Gen.  C.  B.  Fiak.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Phillips,  Mr.  J.  D.  Slayback. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Iliff,  Superintendent  of  the 
Utah  Mission,  was  permitted  to  use  (100 
from  the  appropriation  made  to  Grant- 
ville  and  Mount  Pleasant,  for  the  sup- 
port of  Salt  Lake  Seminary. 

A  grant  of  (SO  was  made  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Rev.  Martin  Anderson.  Scandina- 
vian preacher  at  Richfield,  Utah. 

A  grant  of  (150  was  made  for  the  bent- 
fit  of  Rev  Mr.  Gustafson  who  was  trans- 
ferred from  Sweden  to  the  Scandinavian 
work  in  Texas. 

A  grant  of  (75  was  made  for  the  re- 
lief of  Kaukauna  and  Wrigbtsville 
Appleton  District,  Wisconsin  Conference. 

A  grant  of  (50  was  made  for  the  relief 
of  Rev.  W.  Lee  wood  at  Tuscaloosa,  AU- 


OUR  MISSIONS. 

Rev.    Dr.  J.  M.    Thoburn,    wife  and 

child.  Miss  Isabella  Thoburn,  and  Mrs.  J- 

H.  Gill,  have  safely  arrived  m  the  Uuitd 

States   from     India.      Dr.    Thoburn  If 
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steadily  Improving  in  health  and  expects 
to  return  to  India  in  the  fall,  accompa- 
nied with  several  new  missionaries. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Burt,  recently  appointed  missionary  to 
Italy  is  1  via  Berghetto,  Milan. 

The  post-office  address  of  Bishop  Wm. 
Taylor  is  Pang"",  West  Africa,  care  of 
Congo  Btate  Gbefe. 

Rev,  J.  Gofortb,  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
•ends  us  twenty  dollars  which  had  been 
banded  him  by  a  lady  for  Bishop  Taylor's 
Central  African  Mission.  He  writ** :  "  I 
know  that  this  servant  of  Christ,  with 
limited  means,  has  been  denying  herself 
tbat  she  may  give  largely  to  the  Japanese 
and  China  Inland  Missions,  and  now  her 
sympathies  go  out  to  the  Africans.  Her 
prayer  also  accompanies  the  gift." 

•ur  Missions  In  Norway, 

Bev.  J.  H.  Johnson,  writes  from  Nor- 
way, April  28  : 

The  quarter  now  closed  has  been  one 
of  prosperity  over  the  whole  field. 

Our  work  in  Bergen  is  constantly  grow- 
ing. Twenty-three  were  received  on 
probation  and  twenty  into  full  connec- 
tion during  the  last  quarter,  and  the 
Sunday  School  has  655  scholars.  We 
need  another  church  well  manned  in  this 
the  must  active  city  in  the  country. 

The  church  in  Arendal  is  having  a  very 
prosperous  year.  Forty  bave  joined  with 
os  on  profession  and  nine  as  full  mem- 
bers the  last  quarter  of  the  current  year. 

The  tunes  a*  to  temporal  things  are 
very  depressing.  As  many  as  can  afford 
It  emigrate  to  America.  We  are  losing 
many  good  members  in  this  way. 

Minion  Notes  from  Finland, 

Rev.  B.  A.  Carlson,  writes  from  Ilel- 
singfors,  Finland,  April  15,  1886. 

Quite  a  number  of  souls  have  been  saved 
on  the  field  of  our  mission  in  Finland, 
daring  the  quarter  of  a  year  now  passed. 
We  could  easily  employ  twice  as  many 
preachers  as  we  have. 

An  elderly  woman  was  delivered  of  her 
load  of  sin  and  found  peace  with  God  at 
one  of  our  prayer-meetings  in  this  place. 
She  acknowledged  that  during  25  years 
■he  had  bean  under  deep  conviction,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  had  peace. 

Having  received  a  petition  signed  by 
89  names  to  send  a  preacher  to  Ekenas, 
I  sent  them  a  gifted  brother,  F.  Yeppeon 
by  name.  He  wrote  me  April 9  :  ''We 
are  having  a  good  time,  last  Sunday 
night  we  were  powerfully  visited  by  the 
awakening  and  saving  spirit  of  God.  We 
much  need  a  chapel  of  our  own.  A  broth- 
er haa  given  ns  a  lot  for  this  purpose 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  town." 

For  Erkteneetad  1  bave  likewise  em- 
ployed a  gifted  preacher  by  the  name  of 
A.  0.  ESdlund  of  TJpsala,  Sweden.  He 
reports  bright  prospects. 


We  have  now  begun  publishing  a  new 
religious  monthly  called  the  "  Nya  Bud- 
bararen"  (The  New  Messenger)  and  the 
work  is  rapidly  increasing  upon  us. 

Ltlltr  from  Pimfo  Andoniin,  Alrkn. 

Rev.  Joseph  Wilks  writes  from  Pungo 
Andongo,  Africa,  April  8, 1886. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  some  copies  of  the 
Q06FBL  IN  all  Lands.  We  frequently 
saw  it  while  in  America  and  thought  it 
"'  the  best,"  and  we  think  none  the  less 
of  it  now  tbat  it  is  the  property  of  our 
Missionary  Society. 

When  the  Lord  called  us  to  foreign 
work  we  offered  ourselves  to  the  Mission- 
ary Society  first,  and  after  waiting  nearly 
a  year  without  getting  a  response,  con- 
cluded to  go  with  Bishop  Taylor  to  Cen- 
tral Africa.  He  wanted  men.  He  was 
loyal  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  church  had  confidence  in  him.  These 
three  facts  helped  me  in  making  the  de- 
cision. 

When  bidding  my  Presiding  Elder, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Aldrich,  farewell,  he  said, 
"Remember  when  you  are  in  need  of 
anything,  you  have  the  great  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  the  back  of  you ; "  so 
I  felt  then,  and  so  I  feel  to-day,  but 
hitherto  the  Lord  has  supplied  our  wants. 
He  is  in  this  work,  and  its  success  is  as- 
sured. 

We  have  been  in  Pungo  Andongo  eight 
months.  In  addition  to  studying  the 
Portuguese  and  N'Bunda  languages,  we 
teach  English  in  our  day  school.  Our 
Sunday  School  has  outgrown  the  room 
in  which  we  commenced  to  hold  it. 

We  have  bought  a  very  desirable  prop- 
erty in  the  centre  of  the  town,  consisting 
of  a  dwelling-house  with  orchard  in  the 
rear,  also  a  building  well  adapted  for 
church  and  school  purposes,  capable  of 
accommodating  two  hundred  scholars. 
The  property  coat  (958.  It  is  ready  for 
immediate  use.  We  are  to  have  posses- 
sion of  it  in  ten  days. 

Already  the  heathenish  songs  are  giv- 
ing place  to  Gospel  hymns.  The  children 
attracted  by  the  music  and  singing,  come 
to  our  school.  listen,  learn,  and  repeat  on 
the  street  what  they  bear  at  the  Mission. 
We  expect  to  plant  the  Christian  banner 
deep  and  firm  in  Pungo  Adongo, 

Lucknow  Notaa. 

Rev,  B  H.  Badley  writes  from  Luck- 
now,  India,  April  6, 1885  : 

Our  city  is  fast  becoming  an  educa- 
tional centre.  According  to  the  census 
of  1881,  Lucknow  stood  at  the  head  of 
all  the  districts  in  the  Plains  of  Upper 
India,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  boys  of 
a  school-going  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  surpassing  both  Benaresand  Agra. 
As  Mr.  Nesfleld,  Inspector  of  Schools  for 
Oudh.  remarks  in  a  recent  report,  "Luck- 
now  has  always  been  famous  as  one  of 


the  chief  seats  and  centres  of  Mohamme- 
dan learning,  and  students  resort  to  it 
from  all  parte  of  Hindustan  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  most 
learned  expositors  of  the  religion  and 
science  of  Islam.  In  this  respect  Luck- 
now  holds  the  same  kind  of  rank  in  these 
Provinces  that  is  held  by  MoorBhedabad 
in  Bengal,  or  by  Delhi  in  the  Panjab. 

"  But  the  number  of  students  learning, 
or  seeking  to  learn  English  bids  fair  to 
surpass  in  time  the  number  now  learning 
Persian  and  Arabic,  and  if  the  present 
rate  of  progress  continues,  Lucknow  will 
some  day  become  an  English  speaking 
city,  like  Calcutta  or  Madras." 

With  schools  dating  from  1858,  the 
American  Methodist  Mission  easily  takes 
the  lead  in  Lucknow  so  far  as  the  num- 
ber of  institutions,  teachers  and  students 
goes ;  it  has  more  students  than  the  other 
Missions  combined,  and  nearly  twice  as 
many  as  Government.  Our  present  en- 
rollment Is : 
Centennial  High  School.  9J9 

Ten  Branch  Schools,  (for  boys)      903 
Lai  Bagh  Girls'  High  School,  US 

Ten  City  Girls-  Schools,  860 

Total,  1,660 
Our  schools  have  just  been  examined 
by  the  Educational  officers  and  have 
done  well.  Concerning  the  Centennial 
High  School  the  Inspector  remarks  as 
follows:  "The school  has  certainly  im- 
proved. That  it  is  a  most  popular  insti- 
tution is  proved  by  what  Mr.  Bare  terms 
'  its  marvelous  growth  '  The  roll  has  in- 
creased from  240  in  March  last  to  3T9,  an 
increase  of  58  per  cent,  in  one  year.  The 
lower  classes  are  better  taught  than 
formerly  and  will  furnish  much  better 
material  for  the  higher  ones  than  that  of 
which  the  latter  are  now  composed.  The 
Registers  and  other  records  are  in  excel- 
lent order,  and  the  general  management 
of  the  school  reflects  credit  on  the 
head  master,  and  speaks  well  for  the 
careful  supervision  of  the  Principal." 
The  new  building,  finished  two  years 
ago,  built  to  accommodate  400  students 
will  soon  be  full,  and  the  need  of  a  larger 
building  is  already  felt. 

The  Entrance  (Matriculation)  examina- 
tion is  going  on  this  week  ;  this  is  held 
annually.  Of  the  1 18  candidates  ten  are 
young  women,  seven  from  Miss  Easton's 
school  at  Cawnpore,  two  from  Miss 
T  ho  burn's  school,  Lucknow,  and  one 
private  candidate.  The  Centennial 
School  has  eleven  candidates,  the  Memo- 
rial School,  Cawnpore,  (Prof.  Foote, 
sup't)  has  four.  The  examinations  are 
all  written  and  extend  through  ten  days; 
the  results  will  he  published  in  May. 
Where  shall  we  send  our  matriculates— to 
heathen  colleges  ? 
From  schools  to  converts  is  not  a  long 
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step ;  in  Luoknow  at  least,  the  one  gives 
the  other.  In  our  Hindustani  Church  in 
(his  city  during  the  past  five  months  we 
have  had  29  accessions  from  non-Chris- 
tian people,  mostly  adult  Hindus ;  among 
the  number  is  an  entire  family,  father, 
mother,  two  daughters  and  three  sons  ; 
three  grandchildren  in  the  same  family 
were  also  baptised. 

Among  these  39  there  are  several  very 
interesting  cases.  One  is  a  young  man 
— Babu  Ram — who  grew  up  in  our  Mis- 
sion school  at  Saadet  Gunge,  and  was  a 
regular  attendant  upon  our  Sunday- 
school  for  heathen  children  there.  The 
truth  found  its  way  to  his  heart  and 
while  yet  a  boy  he  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  hecoming  a  Christian;  his  rela- 
tives were  so  opposed  to  it  that  he  gave 
It  up.  He  is  now  of  age  and  has  served 
two  years  as  a  teacher  in  one  of  our  Mis- 
sion schools ;  be  finally  decided  to  wait 
no  longer,  and  a  fortnight  ago  was  bap- 
tized. His  people  were  very  angry  and 
put  him  out  of  the  house  ;  he  has  prayed 
for  and  visited  them,  and  the  prospect 
now  is  that  his  wife  and  mother  will 
come  and  live  with  him — not  to  become 
Christians,  for  they  are  determined  not 
to  do  that — but  simply  to  live  together, 
they  being  able  to  cook  for  him  on  con- 
dition that  he  eats  separately.  Such  is 
caste.  It  will  end  in  their  becoming 
Christians. 

The  very  next  week  after  his  baptist 
Babu  Ram  found  an  old  friend,  a  Mo- 
hammedan—also  a  young  man — and  led 
him  to  the  Savior  ;  we  trust  he  may 
the  means  of  leading  many  to  the  truth  ; 
he  himself  feels  called  to  preach,  and 
will  probably  be  sent  to  the  Theological 
Seminary.  His  conversion  has  made 
great  stir  in  the  part  of  the  city  where 
he  Uvea.  Such  instances  make  us  all  the 
more  willing  to  go  Sabbath  after  Sabbath 
through  the  dust  and  heat  to  teach  these 
hundreds  of  heathen  children.  The  good 
seed  will  surely  spring  up  and  yield 
blessed  fruitage  by  and  by. 

Old  Bona  ("Pure  Gold")  the  oldest 
member  of  our  Native  Church,  passed 
away  to  heaven  met  week.  She  was  led 
to  Christ  by  the  kind  English  lady  whom 
she  served,  (Mrs.  Inglis,  wife  of  the 
former  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oudh) 
and  baptised  in  Lucknow  eight  years 
ago.  She  has  grown  in  grace  ever  since 
and  bas  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  near- 
ly all  of  her  relatives  accept  Christ.  She 
was  a  pure-minded,  happy,  trusting  dis- 
ciple, walking  cloee  to  Jesus'  side,  re- 
ceiving rich  blessings  from  him.  Her 
words  were  full  of  joy  and  comfort 
Not  long  before  her  death  she  said  to  me : 
•'  O,  what  a  good  path  this  is  in  which 
we  C  ristians  walk  ;  if  only  those  about 
us  i  o-ili!  see  and  know  how  good  a  way 
it  is  they  would  surely  walk  in  it  !"  She 
has  fjone  to  join  the  church  triumphant. 


INCIDENTS  IN  INDIA. 

BSethodUH    mission   at   Kkiklmv, 
China, 

Rev.  C.  P.  Kupfer  writes  from  Kiuki- 
ang,  China,  April  0,  1686: 

We  have  been  so  depressed  of  late 
through  a  visitation  of  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, that  only  by  kissing  the  rod  have  we 
been  enabled  to  realise  that  it  was  meant 
in  love.  On  the  14th  of  March  it  pleased 
our  Father  in  heaven  to  take  to  Himself 
our  darling  boy,  who  cheered  our  now 
lonely  home  only  a  little  over  one  year 
with  his  sweet,  loving  nature.  A  strong, 
healthy  child,  sick  only  three  days  with 
bronchitis.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  our 
hearts  did  bleed  when  that  messenger 
came  and  carried  away  our  precious 
jewel. 

My  companion  and  I  had  just  been 
congratulating  ourselves  that  the  Lord 
was  favoring  us  with  health,  and  was 
owning  and  blessing  our  feeble  efforts  both 
in  the  schools  and  in  the  chapel  work, 
and  we  felt  that  we  had  great  reason  to 
be  thankful,  when  of  a  sudden  this  heavy 
rod  fell  upon  us.  In  none  of  the  trials 
that  have  thus  far  fallen  upon  us  have 
we  found  it  so  hard  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  our  Master,  and  none  of  our  trials  have 
taught  us  so  clearly  the  vanity  of  this 
present  life. 

As  I  said  before  the  Lord  has  been 
blessing  us.  During  the  last  month  al- 
most every  day,  some  one  has  come  wish- 
ing to  connect  himself  with  our  Church. 
Some,  out  of  pure  motives  to  serve  God, 
while  others  more  for  selfish  purposes. 
One,  a  literary  man,  who  joined  us  some 
time  ago,  came  the  other  day  with  his  91 
pupils  and  offered  to  bring  them  to  our 
church,  if  we  could  employ  him  as 
teacher. 

Last  Sunday,  the  4th  of  April,  I  re- 
ceived 18  into  full  connection,  and  sev- 
eral others,  whose  time  of  probation  has 
expired,  but  who  were  not  present,  will 
be  received  soon.  This  is  indeed  the 
greatest  joy  of  our  work  to  see  our  con- 
verts steadfast  during  the  time  of  their 
probation  and  ever  afterwards. 

Incidents  la  India. 

Rev.  H.  Mansell  writes  from  Cawnpore, 
India,  April  8,  1888 : 

The  time  has  passed  when  it  could  be 
said,  that  nothing  happens  in  India ; 
that  the  people  are  unmoved  and  im- 
movable. 

Great  events  happen  and  little  inci- 
dents occur. 

The  great  county  of  Upper  Burma  has 
just  been  annexed  to  the  British  Empire, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  cathedral  has 
been  laid  in  its  once  Budbistic  capital. 
Little  things  however  often  have  as  gTeat 
significance  as  larger  ones. 

"The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth," 
Here  are  three  straws  which  show  which 
way  it  blows. 


An  Enterprising  Mohammedan.  One 
day  not  long  since  a  well-dressed  Mo- 
hammedan gentleman  called  upon  ma  fur 
a  little  religious  conversation.  By  as- 
suming the  role  of  an  "  enquirer."  he 
very  adroitly  drew  me  out  on  the  Mo- 
hammedan controversy.  When  satisfied 
that  I  knew  all  their  arguments,  he  pro- 
posed a  discussion  in  our  church,  promis- 
ing to  publish  extensively  and  collect 
large  crowds  on  a  small  admittance  fee, 
also  saying  he  would  print  the  discussion 
in  pamphlet  form  and  that  It  would  sell 
well 

The  great  attraction  was  to  be  that  at 
the  close  of  the  discussion,  which  was  to 
last  six  evenings,  he  would  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  renounce 
Mohammedanism,  be  publicly  baptised 
there  and  then,  and  become  a  preacher  o( 
the  Gospel. 

He  was  to  have  half  the  profits  and  I 
the  other  half  and  the  great  boom  which 
Christianity  would  receive  from  such  a 
notable  accession. 

Needless  to  say  the  discussion  did  not 
occur. 

A  John  B  Oough  for  India.  On  our 
Children's  Day,  three  weeks  since,  seven 
hundred  children  mostly  Hindu  and  Mo- 
hammedan assembled  in  our  new  church. 
That  morning  I  had  read  the  news  of 
John  B.  Cough's  death  and  so  related  It 
to  the  children,  asking  who  would  volun- 
teer to  take  his  place  and  speak  always 
against  the  use  of  all  intoxicants  in  India. 
Scarcely  had  the  words  passed  my  Bra 
when  the  brightest  boy  in  Mrs.  Mansell'* 
class  arose  to  his  feet.  His  name  is 
Komar  Cheda  Singh.  He  is  about  eigh- 
teen years  of  age. 

Next  Sabbath  was  the  Holee  Festival. 
like  the  Carnival  of  Catholicism,  when 
all  Hindus  are  expected  to  revel  in  drunk- 
enness and  obscenity.  This  boy  brought 
all  his  class-mates  to  Sunday-school  sober 
and  well-behaved.    Pray  for  him. 

A  little  child  shall  lead  them.  On  the 
tame  Sabbath  of  the  Holee  Festival  I 
noticed  a  well-dressed  intelligent  looking 
Mohammedan  walking  to  and  fro  in  -the 
church  near  the  door.  I  went  back  to 
him  and  said  "anlarn."  He  seemed  pleased 
to  have  me  notice  him.  When  1  asked 
the  age  of  his  little  boy,  the  Utile  fellow 
looked  around  at  me  and  smiled.  Hi* 
face  was  very  thin  and  pale. 

The  father  told  me  the  child  wee  avast 
and  a  half  old.  but  was  cutting  four  mo- 
lars at  once  and  was  very  ill.  But  he 
I  says,  "  When  he  bears  the  bell  ring  be 
I  says,  XhaloTehalo,Girjako,'ti.e..Conw 
'  come  to  church,)  and  I  have  to  bring 
I  him.  He  seems  happy  here.  The  hymn* 
and  music  please  him  very  ranch,  and  I 
like  them  to.  1  did  not  know  before  how 
you  Christians  worship  the  true  God." 
i  Next  Sabbath,  and  the  uext  arid  ant 
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that  little  boy  brought  his  father  to 
church.  We  hope  soon  the  father  may 
bring  the  boy  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
to  church , 

Three  intelligent  candidates  await  bap- 
tism on  next  Sabbath. 


Rev.  B.  B.  Badley  writes  from  Luck- 
now.  India,  April  30, 1886: 

Praise  God  with  as  for  two  entire  vil- 
lage* just  baptized  !  Yesterday  Brother 
Ktiowleeof  Gonda,  one  of  our  oldest  mis- 
siunaries,  sent  me  (as  editor  of  the  Star 
of  India)  a  postal  as  follows: 

■■Baptized  a  whole  Thdru  village 
( Bankatwa)  of  thirty  persons,  men,  worn- 
«n  and  children.  Particulars  will  follow." 

Tbia  morning's  mail  brought  another 
postal  from  this  earnest  worker : 

"  Baptised  another  whole  Thdru  village 
(Bhagwanpur,  No.  21,  of  sixty  persons, 
men,  women  and  children,  Including 
a  Brahman,  nfakeer  and  a  baniya  (grain 
merchant.)*' 

Brother  Knowles,  accompanied  by  his 
native  preachers,  has  been  in  camp  all  the 
month.  Last  week  he  attended  the  great 
vtela  at  Tulalpur ;  40  people  declared 
their  willingness  to  be  baptized  but  the 
priests  heard  of  it  and  bestirred  them- 
selves to  such  extent  that  only  two  were 
baptized.  At  the  close  of  the  mela  (fair), 
Bra.  K  marched  north  towards  the 
mountains,  and  is  now  in  the  villages  at 
the  foot  of  the  Hills  along  the  Nepaul 
frontier— villages  that  I  visited  when  sta- 
tioned at  Gonda  ten  years  ago.  Within 
a  day  or  two  after  the  closing  of  the 
mela  Bro.  K,  bad  baptized  19  heathen 
people  In  various  towns;  and  now  oomes 
the  good  news  of  00  more,  in  all  109 
rtrithin  a  week, 

Tbia  gracious  work  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  spread  from  village  to  village, 
and  no  one  can  tell  whereunto  it  may 
grow.  We  are  praying  that  the  hundreds 
may  grow  into  thousands  this  very 
month.  These  Thdrus  are  a  hardy  set  of 
people  who  live  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  of  late  years  they  have  been  more 
accessible  than  formerly,  and  it  now  looks 
as  if  we  would'  have  thousands  of  them 

Thus  the  good  work  spreads;  8  were, 
baptized  at  the  Ajudhiya  mela  last  week; 
2  at  the  Unao  mela  three  days  ago. 
Praise  God,  praise  God  ! 


MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 
The  Foreign  mission  Board  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  reports 
that  the  grow  income  for  the  year  just 
closed  U  £30,673,  being  £854  above  that 
of  the  previous  year.  The  total  number 
of  communicants  in  the  missions  is  re- 
ported as  13,177;  and  the  total  pupils 
IB  197. 


The  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
reports  the  receipts  for  the  past  year  as 
£81,147,  being  an  increase  of  £2,378  over 
the  past  year. 

The  English  Church  Missionary  Society 
reports  as  its  income  for  the  year  just 
closed  as  £301.337,  an  increase  of  £885, 
and  its  expenditure  £311,903. 

The  Weeleyan  Missionary  Society  re- 
ports its  income  for  the  past  year  as 
£188,165,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £4,083. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  waa  held  in  New  York, 
May  11.  The  receiptshad  been  $1(1,000.38, 
and  of  this  $18,371.78  had  been  paid  to 
Synod's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

The  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Metho- 
dist Protestant  Church  reports  that  for 
the  year  closing  April  1,  1888,  there  were 
received  for  Building  Fund,  $2,455.58; 
Foreign  Fund,  $8,979.88;  Home  Fund. 
$2,484.71;  Tofoi,  $7,919.47.  The  expen- 
ditures were  $1,600  on  the  Japan  Home ; 
$3,150,  salary  and  current  expenses  of  Ja- 
pan missionary  ;  $330,  supplies  and  schol- 
arships of  the  Japan  Mission ;  $541.05,  for 
five  home  missions ;  $2,085.34  for  salaries 
and  other  administration  expenses. 

The  Executive  Committee  on  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  reports  that  the  receipts  were 
$78,170.87  which  is  $608.08  in  excess  of  the 
receipts  of  the  previous  year.  The  num- 
ber of  missionaries  in  the  field,  male  and 
female.  Is  51,  native  helpers  46,  princi- 
pal stations  25,  outstations  108.  There 
were  387  communicants  added  during 
the  year,  the  total  number  now  amount- 
ing to  1,616.  There  are  731  pupils  in  the 
Sabbath  Schools.  Pupils  in  the  day 
schools.  880.  The  sum  of  $1, 400  was  con- 
tributed by  the  native  churches. 
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The  Rev.  I.  G.  John.  D.  D-,  of  Texas, 
has  been  elected  Missionary  Secretary  of 
the  Southern  Methodist  Church. 

The  eighth  annual  session  of  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  South- 
ern Methodist  Church  will  convene  in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  June  10. 

Miss  Mnttie  Jones,  formerly  of  the 
Mission  in  Mexico,  has  gone  to  Brazil  to 
re-inforce  the  mission  there.  Miss  Mat- 
tie  Watts  has  returned  to  the  United 
States  from  Brazil. 

We  regret  to  note  the  illness  of  Rev. 
D.  F.  Watkins,  missionary  at  Guadala- 
jara, Mexico.  He  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  his  mission  work. 


Southern  Matbadlst  niniant, 

The  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal  Church,  South,  in  their  address  to 
the  General  Conference  in  session  at 
Richmond,  Va,,  last  month,  reported  as 


follows  respecting  the  Mission  Work  of 
their  Church: 

We  have  received  much  encourage- 
ment in  our  Foreign  Missions  from  the 
Holy  Spirit  The  Mission  in  China  has 
received  fresh  impulse  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  educational  department.  The 
establishment  of  a  University  at  Shang- 
hai for  the  training  of  Chinese  youth 
in  the  English  language  and  in  the  his- 
tory and  sciences  of  the  West  has  met 
with  large  favor,  and  some  patronage 
from  high  quarters  among  the  Chinese 
themselves,  The  opening  of  its  prepara- 
tory schools  in  several  other  districts, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Shanghai,  is  part  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  upon  which  the 
Anglo-Chinese  University  has  been 
conceived.  During  the  quadrennium 
grounds  have  been  bought  at  a  cost  of 
thirty-two  thousand  dollars,  and  build- 
ings erected  at  a  cost  of  twenty-four 
thousand  dollars,  and  as  many  students 
received  as  its  halls  could  accommodate. 
It  is  reported  at  present  as  self-support- 
ing. A  larger  supply  of  capable  teachers 
and  larger  facilities  for  the  entertainment 
of  scholars  is  all  that  is  needed  to  open  out 
etiU  further  this  inviting  approach  of  the 
gospel  to  the  people  in  China.  The  re- 
port from  the  Buffington  School  at 
Suchow  is  equally  satisfactory.  From 
being  a  charity  boarding-school,  it  is 
presently  to  be  a  first-class  institution, 
wherein  shall  be  comprised  the  two  de- 
partments of  medicine  and  theology. 
By  this  the  University  will  be  greatly 
assisted,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
school  be  able  to  extend  the  advantages 
of  a  higher  education  to  that  great  city. 

The  Medical  School,  established  at  the 
same  place,  has  been  equally  successful 
in  commending  itself  to'the  considera- 
tion of  its  citizens  and  government,  fully 
justifying  the  extra  expense  involved  in 
founding  a  first-class  institution.  The 
current  expenses  of  the  institution  were 
one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  its 
current  receipts  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  dollars  and  sixty- 
six  cents.  Besides  these  centres  of  edu- 
cation there  are  four  boarding  schools, 
eight  boys'  day-schools,  and  '.eight  girls' 
day-schools,  with  four  hundred  and 
three  pupils. 

The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  has 
entered  freely  into  this  great  field.  It 
has  acquired  considerable  property  in 
the  Shanghai,  Suchow,  and  Nantziang 
districts,  and  employs  nine  missionaries. 
Its  co-operation  with  tbe  missionaries  of 
the  Foreign  Board  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree important  to  the  general  success  of 
the  mission.  We  have  at  present  twelve 
male  and  ten  female  missionaries  in  the 
field,  seven  church -buildings,  and  four 
teen  rented  chapels.  The  total  value  of 
property  of  the  Parent  Board 
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is  $107,300;  or  Woman's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, $88,300. 

By  this  summary  it  will  be  seen  that 
our  facilities  for  doing  effective  work  in 
this  vast  field,  though  comparatively  in- 
adequate, have  been  greatly  increased 
since  the  last  General  Conference.  Evi- 
dently the  Holy  Spirit  is  preparing  to 
make  the  door  effectual  whish  His  provi- 
dence has  so  widely  opened. 

The  Mexican  Missions,  both  on  the 
border  and  in  the  centre  of  Mexico,  have 
moved  steadily  forward.  During  the 
past  four  years  they  have  grown  to  pro- 
portions warranting  the  formation  of 
two  Conferences.  On  October  29,  188S, 
the  Mexican  Border  Mission  Conference 
was  formed  at  San  Antonio,  Bishop 
McTyeire  presiding,  at  which  thirty- 
four  preachers  were  appointed,  nine  re- 
main on  trial,  four  were  received  into 
full  connection,  and  three  were  ordained 
deacons.  The  number  of  members  re- 
ported is  1.854,  and  16  local  preachers; 
57  Sabbath-schools;  1807  scholars;  for 
salary  of  preachers  there  was  collected 
$981.64:  for  building  and  repairing 
churches,  $497.50;  number  of  churches, 
12;  value,  $38,848;  4  parsonages,  and 
other  items  indicating  an  annual  Con- 
ference fully  equipped  for  regular  work 
and  divided  into  four  Presiding  Elders' 
districts. 

On  the  36th  of  February,  1886,  the 
Central  Mexican  Mission  was  organized 
into  the  Central  Mexican  Mission  Con- 
ference, in  the  City  of  Mexico,  Bishop 
Keener  presiding.  This  Conference  con- 
sists of  six  Presiding  Elders'  districts, 
in  which  there  were  forty-five  preachers 
appointed,  with  nineteen  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  members  and  twenty-two 
local  preachers..  There  were  18  received 
on  trial,  7  remained  on  trial.  6  were  ad- 
mitted into  full  connection,  4  ordained 
deacons,  23  day-schools  with  783  schol- 
ars, 65  Sabbath-schools  with  1,860  achol- 

The  work  in  Brazil  moves  forward 
under  conditions  that  present  some  en- 
couragement. A  secure  lodgment  has 
been  effected  in  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro 
by  the  Foreign  Board.  The  Board  has 
in  Brazil  five  missionaries,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  members,  and  one  self- 
supporting  English  congregation.  The 
Woman's  Board  has  two  missionaries, 
one  school,  eighty-eight  scholars.  We 
prayerfully  await  the  hour  when  the 
Holy  Ghost  will  unlock  this  great  Em- 
pire to  the  preached  Word.  The  Church 
there  and  at  home  has  been  called  to 
mourn  the  death  of  our  efficient  and  de- 
voted superintendent,  the  Rev.  James 
W.  Koger.  who  died  at  San  Paulo  of  yel- 
low fever,  in  the  midst  of  abundant  la- 
bor. "  He  rests  from  his  labors,  and  his 
works  do  follow  him." 


A  y  par  ago  an  appropriation  was  made 
by  the  Board  for  opening  a  Mission  in 
Japan.  Recently  the  providence  of 
God  has  more  fully  prepared  the  way, 
and  a  superintendent.  Rev.  Walter  R. 
Lambuth,  M.  D.,  and  two  assistants 
have  been  appointed  to  this  inviting 
field,  thus  giving  us  two  missions  in  the 
Orient. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Foreign  Board 
have  outrun  its  resources.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  enlargement  it  ventured  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Church,  in  view  of  the 
recent  successes  of  our  foreign  mission 
work.  But  in  this  it  was  disappointed. 
The  Centennial  contribution  for  missions 
barely  suffice  to  hold  the  collections  of 
1884  up  to  the  usual  annual  advance. 

The  amount  raised  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions from  June,  1878,  to  April,  1883, 
was  $854,871.99;;  from  May,  1882,  to 
April,  1886,  was  $678,039— an  increase 
of  more  than  $300,000. 

It  is  important  that  your  action 
should  regulate  the  Missionary  Boards 
collecting  funds  from  the  same  surface, 
so  as  that  they  shall  be  corelated  both 
in  their  methods  of  collection  and  in 
the  directing  of  their  appropriations. 

The  establishment  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions  in  the  Church  has 
called  out  its  wealth  of  female  member- 
ship into  active  service  in  behalf  of  the 
heathen.  Its  collections  have  increased 
to  a  total  of  $170,054  for  the  present 
quadrennium.  It  has  sent  out  female 
missionaries  into  the  foreign  work  to 
China,  to  Mexico,  to  Brazil,  and  to  the 
Indian  Mission  Conference.  It  has  15 
missionaries  in  active  service;  7  board- 
ing-schools and  15  day-schools,  with  586 
pupils.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  some 
oversight  the  Constitution  of  this  Socie- 
ty was  left  by  the  last  General  Confer- 
ence in  an  unfinished  state,  no  sufficient 
provision  having  been  made  for  the 
election  of  the  Board,  and  the  Society 
disconnected  from  the  control  of  the 
General  Conference.  We  recommend 
that  it  should  be  held  by  the  same  tie 
of  responsibility,  and  that  the  election 
of  its  Managers  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence should  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  foreign  Board  of  Missions. 

The  systematizing  of  the  entire  work 
of  Missions  as  connected  with  our  con- 
gregations, with  our  Sabbath -schools, 
and  with  all  the  children  of  the  Church, 
so  that  they  may  be  formed  into  socie- 
ties auxiliary  to  the  Foreign  Board, 
and  contributing  regularly  to  Foreign 
Missions,  is  of  great  moment,  not  only 
to  the  present  efficiency,  but  to  the  fu- 
ture solidity  of  this  aggressive  arm  of 
the  Church  of  God.  The  missionary 
platform  has  ceased  to  be  the  occasion 
for  millennial  generalities  or  sentimental 
theory,  but  has  rather  become  the  hour 


for  sober  review  of  men  and  women 
wbo  are  to  the  front ;  to  whom  Uiere 
must  be  given  no  wavering  support,  and 
from  which  no  members  should  wish  to 
be  exempted. 

The  Indian  Mission  Conference  em- 
braces now  an  Indian  membership  of 
five  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  Indians,  .and  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-six  white  persons. 
We  have  under  our  control  six  acade- 
mies of  high  grade  for  the  education 
exclusively  of  Indian  children.  This 
Conference  embraces  a  territory  of  37. 
142,240  acres  of  land,  and  includes 
twenty  reservations — the  Arapahoe  and 
Cheyenne,  the  Cherokee.  Chickasaw, 
Choctaw,  Creek,  Comanche.  Osage, 
Kansas,  Modoc,  Ottawa,  Pawnee,  Peo- 
ria, Potawattomie,  the  Quapaw,  the 
Sac  and  Fox.  the  Seminole,  Seneca, 
Shawnee,  Wichita,  and  the  Wyandotte 
— with  a  total  population  of  seventy-five 
thousand  Indians  and  twelve  thousand 
whites. 

In  this  work  we  have  forty,  five  pas- 
toral charges  and  five  Presiding  Elders' 
districts,  forty-six  travelling  preachers, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  local 
preachers,  moat  of  them  Indiana.  The 
burden  of  supplying  this  Territory  with 
the  gospel  falls  largely  upon  the  M.  E. 
Church.  South. 

Besides  the  schools  mentioned  there 
are  three  others,  whose  principals  are 
members  of  the  Indian  Mission  Confer- 
ence—two in  the  Chickasaw  and  one  in 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  With  so  large 
an  interest  in  the  work  of  Christianising 
and  educating  these  tribes  which  ws 
have  inherited  from  the  earliest  days 
of  American  Methodism,  our  Chnrcb 
until  the  past  year  has  been  ignored  by 
the  General  Government  in  constituting- 
its  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 
During  the  past  year  the  secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  appointed  on  the  Com- 
mission Dr.  W.  H.  Morgan,  of  Nash- 
ville, a  Southern  Methodist— a  wise  se- 
lection for  conserving  the  interests  of 
the  Indian  and  the  Government.  Our 
work  continues  at  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage for  lack  of  due  representation  in 
other  agencies  connected  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Indian. 

The  German  Mission  Confertne*  has 
advanced  surely  in  material  strength, 
but  has  had  much  to  encounter  in  the 
decrease  of  direct  German  immigration 
into  the  South,  and  in  the  unsteadiness 
of  the  foreign  population  both  in  Lou- 
iaiana  and  Texas.  The  constant  mobil- 
ity of  a  new  country  has  unfavorably 
affected  this  mission.  Then  the  lack  nf 
preachers  capable  of  preaching. In  both 
German  and  English  has  been  felt,  sa 
the  young  people  of  German  Methodism 
have  demanded  more  and  more  the  get- 
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pel  in  the  English  tongue.  Our  train- 
fng-schoolat  Industry  has  not  succeed- 
ed, and  therefore  we  lack  trained  ma- 
terial for  that  ministry. 

Id  view  of  these  difficulties,  we  advise 
that  our  Herman  Churches  be  distrib- 
uted, as  formerly  they  were,  among  the 
several  American  Conferences  within 
whose  territory  they  at  present  lie,  both 
in  Texas,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
This  will  secure  for  the  work  a  larger 
sympathy  from  the  American  Method- 
ism with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and 
greater  moral  support. 

The  Domestic  Missionary  Work  has 
largely  come  to  be  a  form  of  sustenta- 
tion  for  weak  circuits  and  heavy  men. 
The  feeble  Conferences  that  really  re- 
quire help  to  prosecute  their  frontier 
circuits,  and  to  enlarge  their  occupied 
territory,  are  left  to  themselves;  and  by 
the  present  Constiution  can  obtain  noth- 
ing from  those  Conferences  which  have 
been  long  established  and  are  occupying 
the  more  thickly  populated  regions  of 
the  Church.  We  commend  to  yon  the 
importance  of  so  modifying  the  Consti- 
tution of  this  Society  as  to  secure,  if 
possible,  the  purposes  of  its  original  cre- 
ation. 
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Annual  meeting. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  commencing  May  7, 
the  Home  Mission  Board  reported :  mis- 
sionaries, 90S;  baptisms,  8,812;  received 
by  letter,  9,844:  churches  constituted,  70; 
meeting  houses  built,  49.  Received  last 
year:  From  contributions,  $45,834  89; 
from  auxiliary  organizations,  (48,096  14. 
Total,  $W.K1  08. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Board  reported 
having  received  (88,854  81.  In  addition 
to  this  the  missionaries  report  as  having 
received  on  their  fields  $3,5 '6  79,  making 
a  total  of  |8S,480 10. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  statistics; 
Mexico,  baptised   87  Members,   970 

Brazil, 


Italy. 

Africa., 

China, 

Total, 


94 

18 
17 
189 


1,898 
of  self-sup- 


In  respect  to  the  questii 
port  the  Board  reported: 

Your  oommittee  have  heard  with  in- 
terest the  views  of  our  veteran  mission- 
ary, Or.T.  P.  Crawford. on  self  support  or 
the  policy  of  confining  appropriations 
strictly  to  work  done  by  our  missionaries, 
and  leaving  native  laborers  to  support 
themselves,  or  be  supported  by  their  fel- 
low -converts. 

We  clearly  recognixe  self-support  as 
the  consummation  towards  which  all 
missionary  operations  should  tend.  With- 


out such  an  aim  missions  are,  and  must 
be,  a  failure.  We  believe  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-support  should  be  put  into ' 
practice  as  soon  as  possible  in  every  mis- 1 
sion  field,  and  that  wherever  it  cannot  be 
adopted  in  whole,  but  might  he  in  part,  | 
there  it  should  be  adopted  just  to  the  ex- 1 
tent  to  which  its  adoption  is  practicable. 
These  are  our  convictions  of  the  rightful- 
ness  and  necessity  of  self-support  as  an ' 
end  to  he  kept  in  view;  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  they  are  shared  by  all  the 
missionaries  under  our  appointment. 

An  entirely  different  question  is  pre- 1 
sented  when  we  consider  whether  we  I 
will  incorporate  this  principle  into  a  rule , 
which  would,  in  the  future,  forbid  all  ap- 
propria! ions  for  work  done  by  native 
Christians,  at  least  in  the  fields  of  mis- ' 
sionaries  that  may  be  appointed  hereafter. ' 
Should  self-support  assume  the  shape 
of  inflexible  law?  We  are  constrained  i 
to  think  not, 

1.  It  would  introduce  confusion  into 
|  oar  missionary  operations.  If  we  ap- 
plied the  rule  to  missionaries  now  in  the  ' 
field,  they  might  find  occasion  to  com- 
plain  that  we  had  imposed  conditions 
upon  them  that  did  not  enter  into  the 
original  agreement ;  and  if  we  restricted 
the  application  to  new  missionaries,  a 
difference  would  be  made  between  the  I 
old  and  the  new  which  might  become  a 
source  of  discontent  and  friction. 

S.  An  inflexible  rule  would  seem  to 
assume  what  we  think  the  facts  would 
not  sustain.  It  would  assume  that  cir- , 
cumstances  and  conditions  are  the  same 
everywhere:  that  missionary  labor  has 
like  environments  under  every  sky.  and 
among  every  people  and  tribe;  that  one, 
method  is  equally  suited  to  the  plodding 
Chinaman  and  to  the  restless  Mexican,  to 
the  jungles  of  Africa  and  to  the  classic 
shores  of  Its1.?;  that  in  dealing  with  men  j 
no  account  need  be  taken  of  race  distinc- 
tions, of  different  social  customs,  and 
different  degrees  of  enlightenment 

3.  It  would  seem  to  imply  a  distrust 
of  the  effects  of  God's  grace  in  mission 
fields.  We  would  seem  to  say  we  fear 
the  gospel  can  not  lift  the  Chinaman  or 
African  above  the  corrupting  influences 
of  money. 

To  the  foregoing  views  your  commit- 
tee append  two  resolutions.  Resolved, 

1.  That  while  the  principle  of  self- 
support  in  our  mission  work  is  essen- 
tial to  healthy  progress  and  ultimate 
success,  we  believe  its  practice  is  to  be 
established  not  by  formal  rule,  but  as 
the  result  of  growth  and  development 

9.  That  we  urge  upon  our  missiona- 
ries the  duty  of  holding  constantly  in 
view  self-support  as  an  object  to  be  at- 
tained, and  of  training  their  converts 
and  churches  in  this  direction  with  all 
possible  diligence. 


The  following  summary  shows  the 
work  of  the  Foreign  Mission,  and  names 
and  places  of  the  workers  : 


Stations  and  Missionaries. 

Northern  China— P.  O.  Chtfin. 

Tung  Chow  Mission:  T.  P.  Crawford, 
Mrs.  Crawford,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Holmes,  Miss 
Lottie  Moon,  N.  W.  Haicomb  and  D.  W. 
Pruitt. 

Whang  Hien  Mission:  J.  M.  Joiner, 
Mrs.  Joiner,  E.  E.  Davault  and  Mrs.  Da- 

Cmtral  China. 

Shanghai :  M.  T.  Yates,  Mrs.  Yates.  D. 
W.  Herring,  Mrs.  Herring,  Miss  Buth 
McCown ;  assistant  pastor,  Wong  Ping 
San  ;  chapel -keeper— a  licentiate— Wong 
Yeur  San  :  sexton,  P'ay  Sian  Su. 

Kmn  San ;  See  T'ay  San,  pastor. 

Sooehow  :  Tsu-nye-Shang,  a  licentiate, 
and  chapel-keeper. 

Chinkiang :  William  J.  Hunnex,  Mrs. 
Hunnex.  It.  T.  Bryan  and  Mrs.  Bryan. 

Southern  China. 

Canton  and  Vicinity:  R.  H.  Graves, 
Mrs.  Graves,  Miss  Lulu  Whilden,  E.  Z. 
Simmons,  Mrs.  Simmons,  Miss  Bailie 
Stein,  Miss  Emma  Young  and  thirty-one 
native  assistants  and  Bible  women. 

Macao:  F.  C.  Hickson  and  Mre.  Hick- 
son. 

Statistic*. 

Tung  Chow  Mission :  Membership,  108. 

Shanghai  Mission :  Membership,  97  ; 
contributions,  $151.86. 

Canton  Mission:  Baptized,  17;  mem- 
bership, 847 ;  contributions,  $448.88. 

ATRICAN  MISSIONS. 

Stations  and  Missionaries. 

Lagos:  W.  J.  David,  P.  A.  Eubank, 
Mrs.  Eubank,  S.  M.  Cook,  with  four  na- 
tive assistants  and  teachers. 

Abbeokuta  (P.  O.  Lagos,)— W.  W.  Har- 
vey, Mrs.  Harvey,  C.  E.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Smith  and  one  assistant. 

Ogkomoshaw:  L.  O.  Murray,  native 
evangelist. 

Gaun  :  Native  evangelist. 

Hatuner  Farm  :  Native  evangelist. 
Statistics. 

Baptized,  18 ;  membership,  133 ;  pupils, 
290 ;  contributions,  (930. 

ITALIAN  MISSIONS. 

Stations  and  Missionaries. 
Rome :  George  B.  Taylor,  J.  H.  Eager, 
Mrs.  Eager  and  Signor  Torre. 
Torre  Pellice :  Signor  Paschetto. 
Pincrolo:  Signor  Ferraris. 
Milan:  Nicholas  Papengoutb. 
Venice :  Signor  Bellondi. 
Bologna :  Signor  Colombo. 
Modena :  Signor  Martinelli. 
Carpi :  Signor  Fasulo. 
Bari  and  Bartetla  :  Signor  Volpi. 
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Naples :  Signor  Basile. 

Island  of  Sardinia :  Hignor  Cossu. 

Statistics. 
Baptized,  24  ;  church  members,  288. 

BRAZILIAN   MISSIONS. 

Stations  and  Missionaries 

Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santa  Barbara: 
W.  B.  Bagby ;  Mrs.  Bagby.  Senhor  Mos- 
quito. E.  H.  Super,  Miss  Nina  Everett,  E. 
A.  Putbuff,  Mrs.  Puthuff. 

Bahia  and  Maceio :  Z.  C.  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Taylor,  C.  D.  Daniel.  Mrs.  Daniel,  Senhor 
Teixeira. 

Statistics. 

Rio :  Baptised,  8  ;  received  by  letter,  4 ; 
membership,  18 ;  contributions,  $350. 

Santa  Barbara ;  Baptized,  4 ;  member- 
ship, SO  ;  contributions.  $75. 

Bahia  and  Maceio ,-  Baptized,  18  ;  mem 
bership,  100 ,-  contributions,  say,  $80. 

MEXICAN  MISSIONS. 

Station*  and  Missionaries. 

Saltillo:  W.  D.  Powell,  Mrs.  Powell, 
Hiss  Addle  Barton,  Hiss  M.  C.  Tupper, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Graves  and  three  teachers. 

Rio  Grande  District :  W.  M.  Flournoy 
and  Mrs.  Flournoy. 

Patos  and  Parrot :  F.  M.  Myers,  Miss 
Annie  J.  Maberry  and  Seoor  Gonsalvez. 

Monclova  District ;  Senor  Rodriguez. 
Statistics. 

Baptized,  87  ;  scholars,  910 ;  church- 
members,  say,  870, 

AMERICAN     BAPTIST     MISSION- 
ARY UNION. 

Rev.  Lyman  Jewett,  D.  D.,  and  wife, 
of  Madras,  India,  have  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  health 
of  Mrs.  Jewett. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Carpenter,  formerly  of  the 
Bassein  mission,  has  been  appointed  a 
missionary  to  Japan.  He  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  work  on  the  island  of  Yesso. 

The  receipts  of  the  Union  for  the 
year  closing  March  81,  were  (884,996.73. 
The  donations  from  churches,  Sunday 
schools  and  individuals  exceeded  those 
received  in  last  year  by  $47,051.08.  The 
debt  of  $50, 015. 76  has  been  paid,  and  a 
balance  left  in  the  treasury  of  $8,988.19. 

Rev.  D.  A.  W.  Smith  writes  from 
Rangoon,  Burma:  "Buddhism  is  liter- 
ally tottering  on  account  of  the  removal 
of  all  government  support.  The  Bur- 
mans  feel  and  acknowledge  it,  and  have 
memorialized  the  viceroy  on  the  sub- 
ject, asking  the  English  Government  to 
appoint  from  henceforth  the  Buddhist 
pope,  which  the  viceroy  has  declared 
the  Government  unable  to  do." 

AMERICAN  BOARD. 
The  following  missionaries   have  re- 
turned to  the  United  States :  Rev.  C.  C. 
Baldwin,  d.d.,  and  wife,  of  the  Foochow 


AMERICAN  BOARD. 

Mission  ;  Rev.  L.  Bissell,  D.D.,  Bev.  L.  8. 
Yates  and  wife,  of  the  Maratha  Mission; 
Bev.  T.  8.  Smith  and  wife,  of  the  Ceylon 
Mission;  Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Wallace  Taylor,  m.d.,  and  wife,  and  Miss 
Julia  A.  Oulick.  of  the  Japan  Mission 
Miss  Mary  H.  Porter,  of  the  North  China 
Mission. 

Mrs.  Sophia  D.  Davie,  wife  of  Rev.  J. 
D.  Davis,  of  the  Japan  Mission,  died 
April  0  at  sea  between  Kobe  and  Yoko- 
hama. 

On  March  2,  the  house  of  Mr.  Cady,  of 
Kioto,  was  burned  and  all  that  it 
tained.  Dr.  Gordon's  library  and  much 
of  his  furniture  were  stored  in  the  build- 
ing and  were  consumed  by  the  Are. 

On  March  14,  twenty-one  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Kioto,  Japan,  were  baptized. 
Rev.  O.  H.  Gulick  writes  from  Oka- 
yama :  "  There  have  been  ten  new  mem- 
bers lately  added  to  our  church  here. 
There  is  a  condition  of  readiness  to  re- 
ceive the  Gospel  message  on  every  band, 
and  the  lay  members  of  the  Okayama 
church  are  nobly  at  work  preaching  the 
gospel  in  the  different  towns  around." 

Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson  writes  from  Kobe, 
Japan :  "  The  outlook  is  very  encourag- 
ing. Reports  from  pastors,  evangelists, 
and  colporter-evangelists,  indicate  a  new 
interest  and  express  the  expectation  that 
the  present  year  is  to  he  one  of  great  in- 
gathering." 

Rev.  Mr.  Clark  writes  from  Austria, 
March  28  :  "  Yesterday,  in  a  legally  con- 
stituted meeting,  and  in  the  presence  of 
a  special  commissioner  from  the  Govern- 
ment, we  organized  the  first  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Bohemia." 


FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

The  missionaries  in  Bilaspur  and  Mun- 
geli,  India,  have  written  that  they  can- 
not render  efficient  service  without 
homes  of  their  own.  The  Executive 
Committee  have  appropriated  $8,200  to 
Bilaspur  for  a  tract  of  land  and  a  Bun- 
galow, and  $2,000  to  Mungeli  for  a 
Bungalow. 

Dr.  Macklin  is  in  Shanghai,  China, 
studying  the  language  with  diligence 
and  enthusiasm.  He  asks  for  an  associ- 
ate. He  says  :  "  I  sincerely  hope  and 
pray  that  another  man  will  come  out  be- 
fore long.  Think  of  one  weak  man  in  a 
country  with  seven  times  as  many  peo- 
ple as  the  United  States !  We  should 
have  shortly  here  a  man  in  each  of  the 
large  cities.  China  is  the  most  import- 
ant field  in  the  world,  considering  the 
number  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 
We  are  late  in  entering  the  field,  but  let 
us  start  out  strong." 

The  young  ladies  who  were  appointed 
missionaries  to  Japan  will  start  this 
month.  The  Committee  are  arranging  to 
send  a  family  from  England  to  the  field 


The  plan  is  to  open  «  new  station  in  some 
large  center  of  population  and  influence. 
The  Committee  appropriated  (KM  to  com- 
plete the  school  building. 

The  Committee  are  desirous  of  secur- 
ing more  missionaries,  and  announce 
that  they  find  it  difficult  to  procure  suit- 
able ones.  They  also  call  for  increased 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Chnrch,  and 
state  that  in  view  of  the  necessary  ex- 
penses, the  missionary  revenue  this  year 
ought  to  be  double  what  it  was  last. 


MISCELLANY. 

International  Ml  Ml  on  air  Col  on. 

"  The  International  Missionary  Union" 
is  an  association  composed  of  returned 
missionaries  of  all  evangelical  Churches, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  promote  mutual 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  Mission- 
aries in  their  work,  and  to  hold  »wnti»l 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  important 
questions  connected  with  their  work  and 
the  diffusion  of  missionary  intelligence. 
The  president  is  Rev.  J.  T.  Uraoey,  D.D., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  Secretary  is  Rev. 
S.  L.  Baldwin,  D.D.,88  Lexington  street, 
East  Boston,  Mass. 

Two  meetings  hare  been  held  by  this 
association  at  Niagara  Falls.  Canada, 
where  they  were  the  guests  of  the  Inter- 
national Camp  Ground  Association 
These  were  largely  attended  by  mission- 
aries from  very  many  foreign  fields  and 
of  all  denominations  in  Canada  and  the 
United  Slates,  and  were  practical  and 
spiritual  sessions,  helpful,  inspiring  and 
enthusiastic. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Thou- 
sand Island  Park,  amidst  the  fascinating 
scenery  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  river,  Aug,  4-11,  Inclusive. 
All  foreign  missionaries,  ladfes  and  gen- 
tlemen, whether  at  home  temporarily 
or  permanently,  are  eligible  to  member- 
ship. 

It  is  necessary  that  missionaries  intend- 
ing to  come  to  the  meeting  shall  report 
the  same  to  the  President  as  aeon  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  desirable  that  they  name  to 
bim  their  field  and  term  of  labor,  de- 
nomination, and  special  work,  and  sug- 
gest, at  once,  topics  or  phases  of  the 
work  they  deem  profitable  for  dtoco»- 
gion.  Those  who  can,  without  Inconve- 
nience or  expense,  bring  objects  illustra- 
tive of  fields  and  work,  will  also  please 
inform  him  of  the  fact.  He  would  also 
like  to  know  the  titles  of  books  of  which 
the  missionaries  are  authors,  and  of  lec- 
tures and  addresses  they  are  accustomed 
to  give  before  the  public. 

As  a  complete  list  of  missionaries,  with 
their  present  post-office  addresses,  is  de- 
sirable, let  each  missionary  Inform  the 
Secretary  at  once  of  any  he  or  she  maj 
know,  whether  they  are  likely  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  or  not. 


NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 


Note*  from  Japau. 

Rev.  H.  Lourais  writes  ub  from  Japan, 
April  19 : 

An  example  of  the  influence  and  power 
(bat  Christianity  now  has  in  Japan  is 
won  in  (he  fiivt  that  a  few  days  ago  a 
letter  came  to  Tokio  addressed  to  either 
Rev.  13.  Verbeck,  Bev.  M.  Thomson,  or 
Rev.  Mr.  Carrothers,  asking  for  Christian 
teachers  to  visit  Shinnedate,  a  town  some 
•0  mile*  north  of  Tokio,  and  tell  the  peo- 
ple about  Christianity. 

As  the  two  latter  missionaries  were 
not  in  Japan  it  was  arranged  that  Dr. 
Verbeck  and  one  of  the  native  pastors  in 
Tokio  should  visit  the  place  and  conduct 
services  as  desired. 

On  reaching  the  nearest  railroad  sta- 
tion (about  13  miles  from  the  town)  they 
were  met  by  a  finely  dressed  man  who 
had  been  delegated  to  meet  them  and  act 
as  escort  and  guide.  About  half  way  on 
their  journey  they  were  met  by  a  dosen 
others,  who  were  leading  men  of  the 
town,  and  who  had  also  come  to  wel- 
oome  them  and  to  constitute  an  addi- 
tional escort  of  honor. 

Forming  into  a  procession  they  reached 
the  town  where  a  reception  was  tendered 
to  them  which  was  a  complete  ovation, 
and  such  as  was  customary  to  give 
to  princes  in  other  days  The  whole 
community  seemed  to  have  joined  in  the 
welcome  and  to  esteem  it  a  great  favor 
to  have  teachers  to  come  to  them. 

Full  preparation  had  been  made  for 
the  aervice«.  and  an  audience  of  1,300  as- 
sembled to  hear  the  speakers,  while  some 
three  hundred  more  were  unable  to  gain 
admittance. 

There  was  the  closest  attention,  and 
instead  of  doubt  as  to  the  truth  and  re- 
ality of  the  Christian  religion  there  was 
evidently  a  sincere  desire  to  be  taught  at 
mice  the  way  of  peace  and  salvation. 
The  confidence  manifested  towards  their 
teachers  seemed  unbounded,  and  all  the 
leading  men  in  the  community  were 
united  in  the  desire  to  learn  about  the 
religion  of  Christ  Aside  from  the  pub- 
lic services  there  were  a  large  number  of 
intelligent  inquirers  who  came  for  light 
on  points  which  they  did  not  fully  un- 
derstand. The  meeting  and  the  whole 
visit  was  a  gratifying  success. 

When  Dr.  Verbeck  and  bis  assistant 
left  it  was  arranged  that  some  one  should 
go  there  every  month  and  conduct  relig- 
ions services.  The  unanimous  voice  of 
the  people  seemed  to  be  that  they  re- 
garded Christianity  as  a  great  blessing, 
and  so  oil  were  ready  to  receive  its  doc- 
trines and  follow  its  precepts.  There  is 
■  growing  conviction  throughout  Japan 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  the  source 
of  all  true  civilisation,  and  as  the  people 
become  more  enlightened  they  discard 
old  and  worn  out  theories  and  want 
something  better. 


In  the  city  of  Utamaniya  there  is  a  I 
hotel  where  Sunday  is  kept,  and  which 
does  not  supply  drink  to  the  guests.  At ' 
first  it  was  deserted,  but  now  it  is  more 
and  more  patronised  by  the  people.  The  i 
society  for  repelling  Jesus  (Yaso  Taiji) 
has  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  the  leader 
acknowledges  that  be  has  been  in  the 
wrong. 

The  church  at  Mistrina  has  about  180 
to  140  members.  For  some  time  past 
there  has  not  been  as  much  interest  as 
usual,  and  it  was  decided  to  have  a  large 
religious  mass-meeting.  Rev.  Dr.  Ver- 
beck, Rev.  Hr.  Key,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Bal- ' 
high,  were  invited  to  come  and  preach.  I 
The  Christians  rented  the  theatre  and  i 
began  to  prepare  for  the  services  by  ad- 
vertising, and  in  conformity  to  the  law 
applied  at  the  police  station  for  perm  is-  1 
sion  to  hold  the  service,  giving  at  the 
same  time  the  names  of  the  speakers  and 
the  subjects  of  the  discourses.  The  offl-  < 
cials  replied  that  no  foreigners  would  be 
allowed  to  speak,  as  the  passports  given 
by  the  government  are  for  health  and 
scientific  observation  only,  and  to  lecture 
as  proposed  was  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Then  the  Christians  were  much  troub- 
led and  sent  a  telegram  to  Tokio  that  the 
meeting  could  not  be  held.  But  two  or 
three  days  later  they  were  informed  that 
there  were  no  objections  and  the  services 
were  again  advertised. 

The  first  meeting  was  at  the  church 
and  about  00  people  assembled.  On  the 
second  day  a  theatre  was  rented  and  an 
audience  of  830  people  gathered.  This 
was  followed  by  another  gathering 
where  there  was  still  more  present.  On 
the  same  night  there  was  to  have  been  a 
theatrical  performance  in  the  town,  but 
so  few  came  that  it  was  abandoned.  On  ' 
the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the 
speakers  left,  80  more  held  a  friendship 
meeting  The  same  evening  400  persons 
gathered  at  Armudzee  to  hear  the 
Gospel. 

It  is  but  a  few  months  since  Rev.  Mr. 
Ito  was  pelted  with  mud  and  stones  in 
the  streets  of  Mistrina,  and  his  life  was 
in  danger.  Now  there  is  no  trouble  at 
such  services,  and  the  former  excitement 
and  persecution  has  only  worked  to  tbe 
harm  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  it. 
During  this  visit  Rev.  Mr.  Ballagh  re- 
ceived 32  members  into  the  church  and 
the  Christians  were  in  every  way 
strengthened  and  encouraged. 

A  list  of  the  Buddhist  temples  and 
monasteries  in  Japan  has  recently  been 
published  and  a  comparative  table  is 
given  to  show  the  great  fall'ng  off  in  the 
number  since  tbe  year  1.14.  At  that 
time  there  were  893,087  temple j  and 
monasteries  in  Japan.  Now  there  are 
only  87,884.  Only  one  of  all  the  sects 
shows 


■  nllupnre  of  Buddlil.m  In  China. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Fulton,  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Mission,  writes  from  Kwai  Peng, 
Kwong  Sai.  China: 

One  single  infallible  test  forever  set- 
tles the  claims  of  all  religious  creeds: 
"Bytheir  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
For  nearly  two  thousand  years  Buddhism 
has  prevailed  in  China,  and  darkness  still 
covers  the  land,  and  gross  darkness  the 
people.  Ignorant  priests  repeat  senseless 
mummeries,  heading  processions  on  an 
idol's  birthday,  or  beat  gongs  to  bring 
down  rain,  and  appeal  to  the  people  for 
money  to  build  showy  temples,  where  in- 
cense is  burned  before  dumb  blocks  of 
wood.  To  my  mind  there  is  not  a  sadder 
sight  than  the  miserable  follies  in  which 
these  people  indulge,  believing  all  the 
while  that  in  some  manner  present  or  fu- 
ture good  will  result.  No  Christian  could 
look  upon  the  eights  we  are  forced  to  see 
without  feelings  of  deep  compassion  for 
the  people,  and  a  considerable  proport  ion 
of  strong  indignation  that  light  should 
in  anyway  be  associated  with  deceit 
and  misery.  Let  any  Christian  look 
steadily  at  tbe  facts,  and  if  be  does  not 
find  his  heart  stirred,  let  him  give  up  the 
name  Christian  and  go  unto  his  own. 

There  are  thousands  of  temples,  mil- 
lions of  human  beings,  in  this  province. 
Again,  more  money  ia  spent  in  this  single 
province  in  one  year  in  building  and  re- 
pairing temples,  in  idol  worship,  and  in 
fostering  error,  than  the  Presbyterian 
Church  gives  in  the  same  time  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  tbe  ends  of  the  earth. 
Again,  consider  that  every  cent  of  these 
vast  sums  is  spent  in  the  most  useless  and 
puerile  manner,  and  so  far  as  the  good 
sought  is  concerned,  might  as  well  be 
cast  into  the  river  or  burned  in  a  fur- 
nace. Some  pecuniary  good  results  to 
those  who  traffic  in  the  essentials  of  idol 
worship,  but  not  a  copper  cash  would 
any  one  spend  if  the  belief  were  not 
strong  that  the  idol  bad  power  to 
confer  prosperity.  Remember  also  that 
these  large  sums  come  from  a  people  who 
are  very  poor,  impoverished  by  a  system 
that  writes  on  the  heads  of  some  of  its 
idols  "  Prosperity  follows  one  glance  at 
me."  Not  a  hundred  yards  from  where 
I  am  writing,  are  a  few  women  living 
on  coarse  gruel  and  vegetables,  almost 
denying  themselves  the  necessities  of 
life,  that  they  may  save  money  to  buy 
wax  candles  and  paper  clothing  for  the 
future  good  of  a  deceased  relative. 

I  visited  some  months  ago  a  city  where 
theatrical  plays  were  given  in  honor  of 
an  idol  which  a  Buddhist  priest  affirmed 
had  flown  through  the  air.  1  saw  finely 
dressed  women  bowing  before  this  block 
of  wood,  and  the  people  strongly  asserted 
their  belief  in  the  monstrous  lie.  There 
are  hundreds  of  such  places  where  mirac- 
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ulous  powers  are  attributed  to   peculiar, 
gaudy  idols. 

A  system  rooted  in  error  and  supersti- 
tion cannot  produce  fruits  of  truthful. 
ness  and  purity.  The  Chinese  are  noto- 
riously deceitful  and  superstitious.  In 
any  matter  involving  gains,  the  China- 
man tells  the  truth  only  when  to  tell  a  lie 
would  be  to  his  disadvantage.  Whether 
he  is  to  resort  to  truthfulness  or  lying, 
'  self-interest,  and  never  principle,  is  to 
determine.  He  looks  upon  these  condi- 
tions as  he  looks  upon  one  of  two  boats, 
and  takes  the  one  that  will  best  help  him 
over  the  stream.  It  is  a  proverb  common- 
ly repeated  among  the  people  "The  char- 
acter for  an  official  has  two  months." 
showing  the  word  of  a  ruler  cannot  be 
trusted.  What  must  be  the  ethical  val- 
ue of  a  system  which  after  nearly  twen- 
ty centuries  leaves  the  officers  bo  corrupt 
that  the  Government  has  to  look  to  Chris- 
tian countries  for  the  managers  of  its 
customs  service!  When  the  Gospel  pen- 
etratfis  there,  the  noblest  examples  of  j 
truthfulness,  purity,  and  holiness  pre- 
vail.  And  when  Buddhism  can  show  a. ' 
solitary  village  among  these  thousands 
clean  enough  to  permit  an  examination,  i 
where  men  and  women  abhor  a  lie.  they  j 
will  have  some  claim  to  our  respect.  I 
have  walked  through  hundreds  of  vil-  \ 
lages  and  never  found  that  kind  of  people.  ! 


Chinese  Piintnlinidiitt  lu   the  Next 
World. 

Rev.  C.  Spurgeon  Medhurst,  of  the 
English  Baptist  Mission  in  China,  writes ' 
from  the  city  of  Tsing  Chu  Fu: 

"  The  other  day,  in  company  with ! 
my  teacher,  I  visited  the  temple  of  Yen  : 
Wang,  the  Ruler  of  the  Spirit  World,  | 
which  contains  representations  of  the 
punishments  inflicted  in  the  16  hells 
according  to  the  Taouist  and  Buddhist 
Scriptures. 

"  The  first  courtyard  was  filled  with 
tablets  containing  the  names  of  donors 
to  the  temple.  Here  we  did  not  linger  i 
long,  but  passed  on  to  the  inner  yard.  | 
where  the  sufferings  of  the  lost  were  de- 
picted. On  either  side  of  this  yard  was  j 
a  corrider  filled  with  dusty,  dirty,  life- 
size  figures  (all  Chinese  temples  are  dirty 
and  more  or  less  dilapidated)  personating  j 
devils,  with  most  hideous  shapes  and 
frightful  faces,  torturing  their  unfortu- 
nate victims,  while  the  same  penalties  | 
were  painted  with  still  more  revolting  ' 
fidelity  on  the  wall  behind. 

1  ■  At  one  end  of  the  first  corridor  was 
a  large  drawing  of  the  wheel  of  life. ' 
Streams  of  men  and  women  were  enter- 
ing on  the  one  side  and  making  their  i 
exit  on  the  other,  as  reptiles,  animals,  or 
men,  according  as  their  deeds  had  been 
good  or  evil  in  their  former  lives.  The 
Chinese  are  all  more  or  less  believers  in 
transmigration.    These  people  emerging 


CHINESE  PUNISHMENTS. 

from  the  wheel  of  life  had  all,  according 
to  the  preceding  picture,  just  drank  of 
the  stupefying  water,  which  caused  tbem 
to  forget  all  that  had  gone  before, 
so  that,  in  whatever  state  they  found 
themselves  thereafter,  they  were  not 
harassed  by   thoughts  of  previous  bliss 

''  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  corridor 
was  a  representation  of  the  city  of  Yen 
Wang  himself,  from  the  closed  gates  of 
which  some  restless  spirits  who  were 
clamouring  for  admittance,  were  being 
driven  by  fire  and  shot.  But  here,  as 
also  in  the  picture  in  the  opposite 
dor,  showing  the  faithful  crossing  of  the 
bridge  leading  to  the  land  of  blessedness 
(while  some  less  fortunate  beings  were 
being  swept  away  by  the  flood  beneath, 
bitten  and  tormented  the  while  by  the 
dragons  and  monsters  inhabiting  the  evil 
waters),  no  attempt  is  made  to  describe 
the  rewards  of  heaven,  while  man's  ut- 
most ingenuity  is  strained  to  delineate 
the  pains  of  hell.  For,  indeed,  Buddhit 
conducts  its  votaries  to  annihilation 
the  summum  bonum,  or  at  the  best  to  a 
mere  negative  bliss. 

' '  The  various  kinds  of  punishment  ex- 
hibited were,  my  teacher  informed  me, 
not  so  numerous  as  he  saw  in  a  larger 
temple  in  Pekin,  but  those  I  saw  were 
quite  enough  for  nie. 

"There  was  Yen  Wang,  of  gigantic 
stature  and  forbidding  countenance,  sit- 
ting in  state,  trying  the  newly  arrived 
spirits,  who  were  kneeling  before  him 
to  receive  their  sentence.  Here  were  the 
various  sentences  passed,  being  remorsely 
executed. 

"Those  who  during  life  reviled  their 
parents  (a  very  serious  crime  in  China) 
were  being  broken  and  crushed  in  a  sort 
of  mortar.  Dealers  in  short  weights 
and  measures  were  swinging  in  the  air 
by  books  fastened  in  their  hacks.  Adul- 
terers were  clinging  to  iron  tubes  filled 
with  fire,  devils  with  pitchforks  were 
pressing  them  closer  to  the  fiery  pillar. 
Liars  were  having  the  tips  of  their 
tongues  cut  off.  Murderers  were  thrown 
on  the  '  mountain  of  knives,'  while  other 
criminals  were  wandering  shivering,  half 
naked,  among  the  '  ping  shan'  or  '  moun- 
tains of  ice.' 

"  There  were  other  tortures  even  more 
ghastly  than  these — such  as  men  being 
sawn  asunder,  disembowelled,  boiled  in 
oil,  pounded  in  mortars,  etc.,  but  these 
will  be  sufficient.to  show  what  means  are 
relied  upon  by  the  natural  instructors  of 
the  people  to  hinder  men  from  vice." 


NOTES. 

There  have  been  remarkable  spiritual 
awakenings  in  all  parts  of  the  Persian 
mission  field. 

A  new  Protestant  Mission  Society  has 


been  formed  in  Berlin.  Germany .  I>< 
spread  the  Gospel  in  the  newly  acquired 
German  colonies  in  East  Africa. 

Last  Christmas,  the  Sunday-schools  of 
Kolhapur.  India,  gave  thirty  dollars  as  a 
Christmas  offering  to  the  causa  of  For- 
eign Missions. 

Tbe  Turkish  Government  is  closing 
many  of  the  mission  school*  In  Syria. 
The  interest  in  education  hu  oome  to  be 
so  great,  however,  that  the  people  are 
opening  schools  of  their  own. 

One  of  the  native  converts  to  Christi- 
anity at  Uganda,  Africa,  baa  been  burned 
to  death  because  he  ventured  aa  a  fav- 
orite page  to  remonstrate  with  the  king 
for  killing  Bishop  Hannington, 

Rev.  Robert  Kerr  has  just  oomroeuwd 
medical  missionary  work  among  the 
Jews  in  Morroco,  under  tbe  auspices  of 
the  English  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 

Rev.  Mr.  Mc Alpine  of  the  Southern  Pres- 
byterian Mission  writes  from  Kocfai.  Jap- 
an, that  he  has  a  Sunday  Bible  Class  of  25 
young  men.  He  and  his  colleague  are 
each  teaching  one  hour  a  (lily  In  a  private 

The  Syrian  orphanage  at  Jerusalem  L- 
under  the  care  of  the  Lutheran  Chimb 
Four  of  its  graduates  are  preaching  In 
Syria.  Over  $80,000  have  been  collected 
Germany  to  build  a  new  church  in 
Jerusalem. 

The  BuddhistB  in  Ceylon  have  adopted 
the  method  of  ' '  fancy  bazaars  "  for  rais- 
ing money  for  religious  purposes.  Two 
fancy  fairs  presided  over  by  Buddhists, 
have  provided  funds  to  buy  a  line  build- 
ing for  a  temple. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Fulton  writes  from  Kwai 
Feng,  China  :  "  Among  all  the  children 
of  our  village  there  is  but  one  girl.  The 
advent  of  a  baby  girl  is  most  unfortunate 
and,  as  a  rale,  she  is  immediately  killed. 
One  woman,  living  near,  told  us  she  bad 
killed  two  infant  daughters." 

Rev.  David  A.  Day,  of  the  Lutheran 
Mission  in  Africa,  preached  to  a  congre- 
gation of  Africans  for  thn  first  time.  He 
read  them  an  account  of  the  creation  and 
then  asked,  "Who  made  all  these 
things?"  With  one  accord  and  one  voice 
the  entire  audience  sang  out,  "  Metrical) 
Man." 

The  Jubilee  Celebration  of  the  Gossner 
Mission  will  be  celebrated  in  Berlin  on 
the  23d  of  this  month.  In  the  year  1B86 
Gossner  withdrew  from  the  so-called 
Berlin  Mission  and  founded  a  Mission  of 
his  own.  In  1668  he  died,  and  In  dying 
committed  the  oversight  of  the  mission 
to  Dr.  Buechsel. 

On  April  39.  Dr.  Seright  and  MiM 
Spearing  embarked  at  Liverpool  to  reiu 
force  the  Congo  Baptist  Mission.  Di 
Seright  has  been  appointed  by  the  com- 
mittee   medical   officer    t  ;r   the    Congo 


mission,  and  Hiss  Spearing  will  proceed 
to  Stanley  Pool  to  assist  Mrs.  Orenfell  in 
tbe  conduct  of  the  native  girls'  school  at 
that  station. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a 
large  following  in  Korea,  and  there  are 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  Koreans  studying 
for  the  priesthood  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Seminary  at  Nagasaki,  Japan. 

In  Tlnnevelly,  India,  a  Protestant  cate- 
chist,  who  is  a  convert  from  heathenism 
was  sent  to  evangelize  a  district  in  which 
there  were  as  yet  no  Christians.  He  has 
been  enabled  to  turn  five  of  the  devil 
temples  into  Christian  Churches,  and 
now  three  catechiats  are  employed  to 
teach  the  people  who  are  under  Chris- 


The  Rev.  H.  L.  Irving  writes  of  the 
Borden  tribe  in  East  Central  Africa: 
■*They  have  different  charms  for  different 
things;  and  each  village  has  its  peculiar 
dawa  or  charm.  At  the  entrance  of  a  vil- 
lage one  sees  a  sort  of  rabbit-trap,  called 
Fmgo,  which  is  supposed  to  protect  them 
from  harm.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  convince 
them  of  their  ignorance." 

Siam  is  open  wide  to  the  Gospel.  The 
missionaries  have  perfect  liberty  to  go 
everywhere  to  preach  and  teach.  Tbey 
are  gladly  received  by  the  king  and  the 
common  people.  Yet  but  little  is  being 
done  for  them.  The  only  society  labor- 
ing among  tbe  Siamese  is  the  American 
Presbyterian  with  stations  at  Bangkok 
and  Pctchaburi.  The  Baptists  have  a 
small  mission  to  the  Chinese. 

Rose  bushes  are  cultivated  around 
Uhaaeepore.  India,  for  tbe  manufacture 
of  rose-water  and  the  costly  attar  of 
roses.  It  is  said  that  it  takes  80,000  full 
blown  roses  to  make  about  one-half  an 
on  nee  of  the  attar.  It  is  obtained  by  ex- 
posing the  rose-water  to  the  open  air 
during  the  night,  and  then  skimming  off 
the  oil  which  gathers  on  the  surface. 
Tbe  Pearl  of  Ureat  Price  is  worth  much 

a  native  pastor  of  one  of  the  Presby- 
terian cburcbes  in  Japan  writes  that  there 
are  five  important  things  which  he  says 
the  Christian  religion  has  accomplished 
for  the  Empire  of  Japan.  First,  the 
adoption  by  their  government  of  our 
calendar ;  next,  the  enactment  of  a  law 
compelling  the  inhabitants  to  keep  one 
day  in  the  week  as  a  day  of  rest,  which 
is  our  Sabbath ;  then  the  adoption  of 
our  common  school  system ;  fourth, 
freedom  to  bury  their  deed  as  they  like 
(formerly  tbe  body  at  death  had  to  be 
given  to  some  Buddha  priest) ;  finally, 
(he  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
which  give*  them  entire  freedom  of 
worship,  and  opens  Japan  as  never 
fore  to  Christian  missionaries. 

The  Christian  Leader  says:  "  Out  of  a 
papulation  of  112.000  in   Fiji,   no  fewer 
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than  103,000  are  adherents  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church ;  the  others  belong  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  There  are  68 
native  ministers,  and  eight  of  the  Fiji 
students  have  offered  to  go  as  missiona- 
ries to  New  Britain."  A  correspondent 
of  the  Methodist  Times,  of  London, 
says:.  "Fifty  years  ago  there  was  not 
a  Christian  in  the  land ;  now  there  is 
not  a  heathen.  Then  two  lone  men  wi^h 
their  brave  wives,  commenced  what 
seemed  to  many  like  tbe  leadership  of  a 
forlorn  hope.  Now,  in  the  1,900  villages 
and  towns  of  Fiji  we  have  a  teacher  and 
a  church  or  preaching  place.  Then  we 
had  no  schools ;  now  we  have  1 ,845,  cov- 
ering the  educational  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. Then  we  had  not  a  native  con- 
vert, now  we  have  80,000 ;  then  not  a 
native  preacher,  now  we  have  8,000  who 
preach  Christ  to  their  fellows  ;  then  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  lifted  up  their 
voice  in  the  wilderness  of  heathenism 
and  foul  wrong,  to  those  who  were  im- 
patient of  their  witness,  now  over  a  hun- 
dred thousand  gather  to  the  sanctuaries 
of  Fiji,  eager  to  hear  the  messenger  of 
life," 

Dr.  Scudder,  of  Chicago,  says  :  "  Mis- 
sions pay  financially,  as  the  old  wheel- 
wright found  who  gave  one  dollar  to 
missions  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  feeling 
as  if  he  had  dropped  it  into  the  sea,  but 
was  amaied  to  receive  not  long  after  an 
order  for  twenty  carts  at  ninety  dollars 
each.  They  pay  scientifically,  as  the 
sixty  languages  reduced  by  missionaries 
to  grammatical  form  attest.  They  pay  re- 
storatively,  as  the  Moors  of  tbe  day  bear 
witness :  and  Vora,  a  Sandwich  Islander, 
who,  born  a  heathen,  on  his  death-bed 
said  to  friends  about  him  that  his  canoe 
was  ready,  its  sail  was  spread,  and  the 
pilot  on  board ;  and  a  certain  Brahmin 
who,  when  converted,  besides  being  in- 
vincible in  argument,  possessed  such  elo- 
quence as  to  bring  tears  to  Brahmin 
eyee — a  feat  as  difficult  as  to  wring 
moisture  from  the  pebbles  of  a  brook. 
That  they  have  restored  society  and 
whole  nations  let  the  disappearance  of 
suttee,  of  Juggernaut,  and  of  drowning 
in  the  Ganges  declare ;  and  Madagascar 
and  Polynesia— that  submerged  conti- 
nent— and  Fiji,  with  her  eight  hundred 
churches,  swell  the  testimony." 

The  Indian  Mestenger  says  :  "Tbe 
reason  why  so  many  parents  in  the  North 
West  Provinces  of  India  kill  their  in- 
fant daughters  is  that  they  feel  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  procuring  suitable 
matches  for  tbem,  owing  to  caste  and 
other  difficulties.  A  proud  Rajpoot  can- 
not consent  to  get  his  daughter  married 
to  one  lower  than  himself  in  point  of 
caste  or  in  social  rank;  consequently,  the 
easiest  way  of  solvingthe  difficulty  is  to 
dispose  of  the  unwelcome  burden, — the 
infant   daughter.    Though  the  crime  is 
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diabolical  and  unnatural,  yet  such  is  tbe 
force  of  social  custom,  that  men  would 
Booner  commit  the  crime  than  forego 
social  prestige.  It  is  cases  like  these 
that  lead  us  to  think  that  no  lasting  re- 
form can  be  effected  in  the  present 
Hindu  marriage  system  without  mate- 
rially altering  tbe  present  system  of 
caste.  In  Bengal,  too,  the  expenses  of 
getting  daughters  married  are  growing 
out  of  all  proportions,  amongst  the  . 
Kayatthas,  the  Subarnabanika  and  cer- 
tain other  castes.  It  has  already  become 
difficult  even  for  a  man  of  respectable 
income  to  get  three  or  four  of  his  daugh- 
ters married  to  men  of  equal  social  rank, 
the  charges  demanded  by  the  bride- 
groom's father  are  so  exorbitant." 

The  Chinese  Recorder  says  that  a 
whole  town  of  five  hundred  inhabitants 
on  the  coast  of  China,  near  Foochow,  has 
adopted  Christianity.  In  the  suburbs  was 
a  Mission  chapel  in  charge  of  a  native 
helper,  and  the  town  was  constantly  vis- 
ited by  missionaries  of  tbe  Church  of 
England.  Last  summer  the  people  be- 
came so  angry  with  all  foreigners  on  ac- 
count of  the  troubles  between  France  and 
China,  that  the  missionaries  were  obliged 
to  discontinue  their  visits ;  but  the  native 
preacher  kept  on  his  work  earnestly  and 
faithfully.  In  mid-summer  cholera  came 
to  tbe  village  in  a  virulent  form,  and 
death  followed  death  in  quick  succession. 
The  terror-stricken  people  fled  to  their 
gods ;  but  the  one  Christian  besought 
them  to  come  to  the  true  God,  who 
could  hear  their  prayers  and  save  them. 
Because  of  their  despair,  they  listened, 
and  joined  with  him  in  asking  God  to 
stay  the  plague ;  and  God  honored  their 
faith,  imperfect  though  it  was,  and  the 
plague  was  stayed  that  day.  The  people 
then  held  a  conference,  and  as  a  town 
they  resolved  to  accept  the  new  religion, 
and  worship  the  God  who  helped  them. 
Although  some  have  fallen  away  since, 
the  majority  remain  steadfast,  and  have 
contributed  more  than  $100  to  build  a 
chapel. 

Mrs.  Harding  of  India,  writes  :  "We 
went  to  see  a  woman  who  calls  herself  a 
goddess.  It  was  pitiable  to  see  one  so 
young  and  hearty,  seated  there  in  idle- 
ness, dressed  richly  and  covered  with 
ornaments,  receiving  tbe  homage  of 
those  about  her.  A  light  was  burning 
before  her.  Cocoanuto  and  other  offer- 
ings were  placed  near  her.  Many  women 
came  and  fell  down  before  her  bringing 
their  gifts.  We  told  her  of  Jesus  the 
only  Saviour.  We  were  sorry  to  be  com- 
pelled to  speak  through  an  interpreter, 
as  she  pretended  not  to  understand  Mar- 
athi  but  Canarese.  Our  hearts  ached 
for  her.  The  Christian  women  went 
several  times  to  see  her,  and  the  last 
time  they  thought  she  seemed  somewhat 
impressed." 


$1,000,000, 

FOR  MISSIONS 

For  the  Year  1886. 


Mlaaloimrr  Song;. 

O,  Thou  Desire  of  all  the  world. 
Dark  millions  plaintive  sigh ; 

Thy  blood-stained  banner,  now  unfurled, 
Oh,  haste,  ere  millions  die. 

But  list,  I  hear  the  great  command. 

Go,  far  the  burner  bear  : 
Bid  home  adieu,  and  native  land, 

Nor  pains  nor  perils  spare. 

Awake  my  people,  hear  the  rail, 
Let  prince  and  peasant  heed  ; 

Let  rich  and  poor,  let  great  and  small, 
Glad  help  the  pressing  need. 

Tea,  dearest  ones  must  roan  j  give, 
Wilt  Thou  withhold  e'en  one  ? 

Nay,  all  I  give  to  die  or  live. 
God  gave  hia  only  Son. 


Nor  pearls,  nor  pence  deny ; 
Shall  sordid  mammon  grace  defeat, 
Alas  I  lo,  millions  die. 

Thy  holy  church  let  zeal  inspire, 
Her  prayers  unceasing  rise  ; 

Touch  every  heart  with  holy  fire, 
Haste,  ere  my  brother  dies. 

Go,  compass  earth  and  ocean  brave, 
Nor  shores,  nor  islands  shun  ; 

Proclaim  the  Lord  has  come  to  save, 
Nor  rest  till  all  are  won. 


Rev.  J.  W.  Rue,  pastor  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  at  McVeytown, 
Pa.,  writes  that  he  had  purchased  two 
hundred  Missionary  boxes,  and  has 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  two  hun- 
dred members  with  the  promise  that 
they  will  put  in  at  least  one  penny  a 
week,  and  as  much  more  as  they  can. 
Every  one  who  does  not  take  a  box  is 
pledged  for  a  definite  amount.  In  this 
way  he  is  certain  of  doubling  his  collec- 
tion over  last  year. 

Bev.  J.  B.  Holloway,  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Denton, 
Texas,  writes:  "Last  Sunday  was  our 
Missionary  day.  We  called  for  a  subscrip- 
tion from  the  Church,  and  to  our  satis- 
factory bewilderment,  the  amount  sub- 
scribed in  good  subscriptions  reached 
twelve  per  cent,  over  the  '  Million  line,' 
and  not  a  cent  yet  from  our  Sunday- 
School.  Last  year  little  Austin  Confer- 
ence, that  good  Bishop  Foster  was  wont 
to  feel  was  without  a  mission  in  the 
world,  overleaped  the  'Million  line '  $160; 
and  Denton  will,  this  year,  do  her  part 
toward  putting  $300  over  the  '  line.'  God 
knows  we  have  a  mission  in  His  great 


A  MILLION. 

harvest-field,  and  doubtless  we  will  pay 
back  a  better  per  cent,  of  the  money  ex- 
pended upon  us,  than  our  best  friends 
'  back  home '  ever  think  of  expecting  of 
us.  Tours  for  a  Million  a  year  and  i 
till  we  reach  two." 

Bev.  W.  T.  Smith.  Presiding  Elder  of 
Council  Bluffs  District.  Des  Moines  Con- 
ference, writes  :  "Our  district  will  go 
beyond  the  Million  line  by  about  $650, 
possibly  more.  Last  year  we  made  a 
great  advance— about  $700,— and  the  ad 
vance  will  be  about  the  same  this  year. 
The  district  will  average  over  70  cents 
per  member.  The  increase  in  the  past 
two  years  has  been  more  than  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.  This  has  been  a  healthy 
growth  resulting  from  faithfulness 
the  part  of  the  pastors  and  more  univer- 
sal giving  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  We 
hope  next  year  to  do  still  better,  and 
two  years  we  expect  to  reach  one  dollar 
per  member.  It  onght  to  be  done ;  and 
then  we  would  have  no  room  for  boast- 
ing. The  other  benevolences  of  the 
Church  will  not  suffer." 

Our  miailonsrv  Colleetloi 

The  collections  so  far  this  year  indicate 
the  increased  interest  our  people  are  tak- 
ing in  missions.  The  receiptsof  the  Mis- 
sionary Treasury  at  New  York  and  Cin- 
cinnati, for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  which  commences  with  No- 
vember 1st,  as  compared  for  the  same 
month  of  last  year  show  the  following ; 

1884-85.  1 884-6*. 

noyf.i:'.t ta.nr.sc      nc.cw.vs 

December  l4.»*S.3I  4T.Ht.aS 

January .  .16.08B.tI  18.1W.C7 

Febroirj           .. 16.US.C8  ll.0SS.8i 

Msrcrt    ..itc.vst.st  wi.rai.w 

April                     .       ,. 1SH.M4.M  in,»T.n 

Total  ro  May)..  .  «3:».l».»I      nis.vw.Vi 

The  gain  on  May  1,  1886,  for  the  six 
months  Is  $83,617.05.  In  order  that  the 
million  shall  be  raised  there  must  be  an 
active  co-operation  of  thepastors.  Surely 
we  shall  not  ask  for  this  in  vain. 

Bailer  Sunday  Collection*. 

Rev.  J,  B,  Foote  writes  from  Chitte- 
nango,  N.  Y. :  "  We  had  a  very  interest- 
ing and  encouraging  Easter  S.  S.  Mis- 
sionary service;  used  money  barrels  and 
they  were  well  filled." 

Rev.  H.  W.  Watte  writes  from  Asotin 
Circuit,    Columbia    River    Conference : 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  had  the  mission- 
ary sermon  followed  by  a  basket  dinner ; 
at  2  o'clock  we  used  the  Missionary  Ex- 
ercise, and  our  collections  were  $21.70. 
The  cash  and  subscriptions  carried  us  be- 
yond the  million  dollar  line." 

Rev.  II.  H.  Barton  writes  from  Dow 
City,  Iowa:  "We  used  the  Easter  Mis- 
sionary service  in  the  JKissiotMirp  World. 
All  were  weU  pleased.     The  collection 


will  cause  us  to  run  over  the  miiltoa  dol- 
lar line  about  S3  per  cent." 

Mr.  A.  G.  Parrish.  Superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  School  at  Emerson.  Iowa, 
used  the  Concert  Exercise  and  the  collec- 
tion was  $4  01. 

Bev.  F.  B.  Madden  writes  from  Svioj, 
111. :  "  Our  coUectlon  on  Easter  Sands) 
was  $6.43.    A  good  collection  for  uu." 

Bev.  Thomas  B.  Russell  writes  from 
Athens,  Term.:  "We  used  the  pru- 
gramme  for  Easter  and  the  collection 
from  the  Sunday  School  was  $U.K,  sad 
from  the  Church  $17 .69.  This  is  an  en- 
couraging increase. " 

Rev.  C.  R.  Morrison  writes  from  New- 
man. 111.:  "We  had  a  delightful  Mis- 
sionary concert.  We  observe  the  tint 
Sunday  of  each  month  as  Missionarr 
Sunday,  and  once  every  three  month* 
have  an  evening  Missionary  Concert  Ki 

Rev.  Noah  Aeher  writes  from  Belle 
Plaine,  S.  W.  Kansas  Conference :  "We 
had  a  Missionary  sermon  in  the  morning 
and  a  collection  of  $6  80.  At  night  «e 
used  the  beautiful  Missionary  Exercise 
for  Easter  in  the  Gospel  in  .All  L&sd-. 
The  people  were  highly  pleased.  The 
collections  at  night  amounted  to  tli.w, 
making  a  total  of  $17.30." 

Literary  Notes. 

The  Medical  Missionary  Record.  Yol.  I . 
No.  1,  dated  New  York,  May,  188ft,  fans 
been  received.  This  bide  fair  to  be  & 
valuable  publication.  The  first  number 
is  excellent.  Published  at  one  dollar  by 
G.  D.  Dowknott,  M.D.,  118  East  45th  St . 
New  York. 
Lift  of  Bishop  Taylor,  by  Rev.  E  Di- 
es, of  Reading,  Mass,  is  published  tt 
75  cents  and  is  having  a  large  sale.  We 
commend  it  to  our  readers.  A  second 
edition  has  just  been  issued.  Address 
the  author. 

India's  Young  Folks,  Vol.  I..  No  1,  is 
at  hand.  It  cornea  from  Lncknow.  India. 
is  dated  April  8,  and  Is  published  every 
alternate  Sunday.  It  is  illustrated  anil 
has  eight  pages.  We  pray  for  ft  a  wide 
circulation  in  India.    It  will  do  good. 

The  U.  S.  Senate  has  recently  printed 
the  report  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  on 
Education  in  Alaska  as  "  Senate  Execu- 
tive Document  No.  8ii. "  The  report  can 
be  had  free  upon  application  to  Congress- 
men. It  is  illustrated  and  gives  tuurb 
information  respecting  the  country  ted 
people. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  North  Chins 
Mission,  Rev.  H.  H.  Lowry,  has  returned 
to  the  United  States.  His  address  is  it 
Delaware,  Ohio. 

All  orders  for  Gospel  tx  All  Lands 
should  be  accompanied  with  the  money  tod 
sent  to  Gospel  in  All  Land*,  So;  limadwai', 
U„  V.,k. 


JULY,   1886. 


Cjbe  $olp  lanu  aria  its  Protestant  jHissions. 


By  the  Holy  Land  we  mean  the  country  bordering  on 
tbc  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  where 
most  of  the  events  recorded  in  our  Scriptures  took  place, 
and  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  Palestine 
or  Syria,  though  Syria  has  generally  been  designated  as 
the  country  north  and  northwest  of  Palestine. 

At  the  present  time  all  of  this  country  is  embraced  in 
three  provinces  of  the 
Turkish  Empire, 
"  The  Lebanon  "  with 
a  population  of  450,- 
000,  governed  by  a 
Mutessarif  (Chris- 
tian) and  with  Beit- 
ed-din  as  its  chief 
town  ;  "Syria"  with 
Damascus  as  its  chief 
town,  and  "Aleppo" 
with  Aleppo  as  its 
chief  town.  Damas- 
cus has  a  population 
of  200,000,  and  Alep- 
po of  1 2  0,000. 

The  Rev.  J.  B. 
Garritt  has  furnished 
the  following  account 
of  the  people : 

There  are  said  to 
be  35,000  Jews  in  the 
land,  about  one-half 
of  whom  are  in  Je- 
rusalem.    There  are  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  Arme- 

The  Moslems  constitute  the  mass  of  the  population. 
They  are  most  numerous  in  the  secondary  towns  and 
rural  districts.  They  are  of  the  orthodox  faith,  or  Sun- 
nites,  and  of  course  look  to  the  sultan  as  not  only  their 
political  but  also  their  religious  head. 

The  Druses  are  often  counted  as  a  Moslem  sect. 
Their  doctrines  were  long  kept  secret,  but  are  now  bet- 
ter known.     Though  the  Druse  superstition  sprang,  in 
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the  eleventh  century,  from  Islamism,  it  has  so  far  de- 
parted from  it  as  not  properly  to  be  reckoned  with  it. 
The  Druses  seem  indeed  much  more  kindly  disposed  to- 
ward Christianity  than  toward  Mohammedanism.  They 
regard  the  English  as  their  friends  ;  yet  they  have  been 
wrought  upon  by  Turkish  Mohammedan  influences,  and 
hive  taken  arms  against  those  bearing  the  Christian 
name,  as  in  1841, 
;  1845,  and  notably  in 
i860.  The  Druses 
profess  one  God  in- 
definable, incompre- 
hensible and  passion- 
less. He  has  become 
incarnate  in  a  suc- 
cession of  ten  men, 
the  last  of  whom  was 
Hakim,  caliph  of 
Egypt,  who  was  as- 
sassinated a.  d.  1044. 
With  that  incarnation 
the  door  of  mercy 
was  closed;  no  con- 
verts are  now  to  be 
made.  Hakim  will 
one  day  reappear  and 
conquer  the  world. 

The  transmigration 
of  souls  is  held  by 
the  Druses.  They 
have  seven  great  com- 
mandments, one  of  which  enjoins  truth  ;  but  this  holds 
among  themselves  only,  and  practically  the  Druses  in 
this  respect  are  sadly  like  the  Cretans  of  old.  They  do 
not  believe  in  prayer.  It  has  been  charged  that  in  their 
secret  assemblies  they  are  guilty  of  the  most  nefarious 
practices ;  but  the  charge  has  not  been  sustained.  There 
is  among  them  a  special  class — the  Okals — who  alone 
are  initiated  into  the  deeper  mysteries  of  the  faith, 

The  Druses  are  a  mountain  people.    Their  territory 
embraces  the  western  slopes  of   Lebanon  and  all  the 
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Anti-Lebanon..  .Their"  nupibVr  is-  variously  estimated,. 
and  .perhaps  the  estimates-  are  not  all  made  from  the 
same  point  of  view.  Some  give  fifty  thousand;1  others 
not  less  than  three  times  that  number.  Their  political 
head,  the  Great  Emir,  lives  at„.Deir  el  Kamir,""  near 
Beirut.     The  sheik  of  the  Ockals  is  the  religious  head.  ■ 

The  Nasairiyeh  are  described  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup  as 
a  strange,  wild, 
bloodthirsty  race, 
numbering  about 
two  hundred  thou- 
sand, who  live  to  the 
north  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  inhabiting 
the  mountains  that 
extend  from  Anti- 
och  to  Tripoli. 
They  keep  their 
doctrines  secret, 
and  have  signs  of 
recognition,  like  a 
secret  .  order. . 
Women  are  not  al- 
lowed to  be  initia- 
ted, and  are  meanly 
esteemed.  Polyga- 
my is  common,  and 
divorce  occurs  at 
the  will  of  the  man. 
Swearing  and  lying 
are  universal. 

We  come  now  to 
the  nominal  Chris- 
tians of  Arab  race 
and  tongue.  There 
are  first,  the  Greeks. 
They  are  called 
Creeks,  although 
Arabs  by  race,  sim- 
ply on  account  of 
their  religion.  They 
are  orthodox  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek 
Church.  They  are 
under  the  patronage 
of  Russia.  They' 
have  a  patriarch  of 
Antioch  and  a  num- 
ber  of, bishops. 

There  are  some 
one   hundred   and   fifty   thousand   of  them. 

The  Jacobites  are  a  small  body  of  dissenters  from  the 
Greek  Church.  They  get  their,  name  from .  Jacobus, 
bishop  of  Edessa,  who  died  a.  d.  578. 

The  Greek  Catholics  are  converts  from  the  Greek 
Church  to  Romanism.  They  have,  however,  made  few 
changes  in  passing  over.  Their  worship  is  in  their  na- 
tive Ar.ibic.     Their  priests,  are  allowed  to  marry.     The 


1  sect  -embraces  about  ^ty.tl^usand  souls;  and  includes 
,  many  of  the  most  enterprising  and  wealthy  of  the  native 
Christians  of  Syria.  They,  have  had  .  a  patron  in 
Austria. 

-  The  Maronites  represent  the  ancient  Syrian  Church. 
They  get  their  name  from  John  Maro,  monk,  priest  and 
patriarch,  who  died  a.  d.  707.  Since  the  lath  century 
they  have  been  in 
close  communion 
with  the  Latin 
Church,  though  ad- 
hering to  the  Orien . 
tal  rite.  Their  ser- 
vice is  conducted  in 
the  Syriac,  a  lan- 
guage not  under- 
stood by  the  people. 
They  are  ignorant 
and  bigoted.  Their 
head  is  the  patriarch 
of  Antioch,  whose 
residence  is  in  the 
convent  of  Canobin. 
The  Maronites 
number  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thou- 
sand, and  dwell 
chiefly  in  Mount 
Lebanon.  They 
cherish  friendship 
for  the  French. 
These  then  are  the 
sects — the  orthodox 
of  the  Greek 
Church,  the  Jacob- 
ites, the  Greek  Ca- 
tholics  and  the 
Maronites — that 
make  up  the  so- 
called  Christian 
I  element,  the  nomi- 
nally Christian  ele- 
ment, in  the  Arab 
population. 

In  respect  of  the 
relation  to  one  an- 
I  other  of  these  va- 
I  rious    elements,   to 
•      •    "  "*•    some    extent    they 
are   found  forming 
separate  communities.     Thus  the  Druses  are  the  exclu- 
sive population  of  about  izo   towns  and  villages.    So 
there   are   regions  where    Maronites  alone  are  found. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  various  elements  are  mingled. 
In  the  north  Druses  are  intermingled  with  Maronites. 
who  also  are  a   mountain    people  ;  in  the  south   with 
Greeks;     They  share  thus  with  the  Christians  the  occu- 
pation of  about  zjo  village?.     This  contact  may  at  times 
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do  something  to  increase  the  spirit  of  toleration  ;  at 
others  it  only  gives  greater  occasion  for  bitterness  and 
jealousy.  Religious  and  political  hatred  and  distrust 
would  readily  break  out  into  violence  if  allowed.  The 
conflict  between  Egypt  and  Turkey,  ending  in  1840, 
broke  up  peaceful  relations  that  had  long  existed  be- 
tween Druses  and  Maronites,  and  since  then  there  have 
been  a  number  of  "  battle  years." 


Marriage  of  a  Moslem 
Girl  or  Syria. 

The  following  ac- 
count  is  of  a  Moslem 
girl  who  had  been  for 
several  years  a  pupil 
in  the  mission  school 
of  Miss  Arnott  at  Jaffa. 
It  was  written  by  one 
of  the  teachers : 

I  must  tell  you 
about  our  girl  Zeinub. 
She  is  a  Moslem  and 
has  been  five  years  in 
the  school,  and  is  four- 
teen years  old.  She 
is  one  of  the  twelve 
girls  of  whom  I  have 
had  charge  and  is  very 
fond  of  her  Bible.  One 
day  ber  father  and 
mother  came  to  the 
school,  and  with  them 
a  young  man,  an  old 
man,  and  a  woman. 
Z  e  i  n  u  b '  s  appointed 
time  in  the  school 
was  over,  and  so  they 
came  to  engage  her. 
The  young  man  was 
the  bridegroom,  and 
his  uncle  and  mother 
came  with  him.  They 
asked  if  they  "could 
engage  Zeinub.      She 

was    called    into    the  natives  of 

room,  covered  up  with 

the  itzar  {a  white  sheet)  and  the  mumktl  (a  face  cover). 
Then  the  bridegroom's  uncle  asked  her,  "Who  is  your 
guardian?"  She  answered,  "My  father,"  and  went 
away.  This  was  all  the  betrothal.  The  bridegroom  told 
Miss  Walker  that  he  was  going  to  give  Zeinub  £io,m 
paying  for  her  a  silk  dress,  four  print  dresses,  gold 
bracelets,  gold  head-dress,  and  necklace,  an  izMr,  three 
mand/fh,  a  pair  of  boots,  and  long  or  high  cabcobs  (san- 
dals) done  all  over  with  mother-of-pearl,  four  bath 
towels,  a  brass  tassie  and  a  comb,  also  a  large  box.     He 


presented  Miss  Walker  with  a  big  loaf  of  sugar,  a  pres- 
ent for  the  school.  The,  custom  is  to  offer  coffee  and 
jam,  which  we  did,  and  then  they  went  away  quite 
pleased  and  told  us  that  the  marriage  would  be  in  a 
month,  so  we  began  to  get  her  ready  and  get  all  her 
clothes  made. 

Two  days  before  the  marriage  her  mother  and  some 
of  the  relations  came  to  take  Zeinub  to  the  bath.  This 
is  the  custom  always. 
They  take  the  bride  to 
the  bath  before  the 
marriage.  She  was 
grandly  dressed  with 
her  best  dress,  that  she 
had  made  in  the  school. 
It  is  white,  with  blue 
and  red  flowers,  all 
done  up  with  lace  and 
ribbons.  She  had  on 
some  jewelry,  and  her 
head  was  covered  with 
pretty  flowers.  They 
put  on  her  t'xzar,  cov- 
ering her  head  with  a 
long  red  veil,  and  her 
cousin  and  aunt  held 
her  at  each  side,  the 
rest  following  skirling, 
singing.  This  was  the 
way  they  took  her  from 
the  school  to  the  bath. 
They  invited  the  ladies 
and  some  of  us  to  go 
and  see  her,  and  some 
went.  In  the  bath  she 
sat  with  her  eyes  shut 
and  her  hands  in  her 
lap,  all  the  people 
round  her  playing  on 
the  drum,  singing  and 
skirling,  saying  some- 
thing nice  about  Zei- 
nub and  her  bride- 
groom in  their  songs. 
On  Friday  the  mar- 
!  riage  took  place.  The 
bethlehem.  father  came  and  took 

us  in  the  evening. 
Miss  Walker,  Miss  Macpherson,  another  lady,  and  some 
of  us,  went.  We  met  many  people  holding  lamps,  beat- 
ing drums,  and  singing.  This  was  the  bridegroom 
coming  from  the  house  of  prayer  and  going  to  his  home. 
It  is  the  custom  :  he  must  first  pray,  and  then  he  takes 
his  bride.  The  bridegroom  was  dressed  up  very  grandly, 
two  men  at  each  side  holding  lighted  candles,  and  also 
two  swords  crossed  above  his  head,  decorated  with 
pretty  flowers.  We  passed  them  qui 
the  house  before  them. 
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We  took  Zeinub  to  another  room,  singing  hymns.  The 
people  came  in  crowds  all  round  to  listen  to  the  singing 
which  they  liked  very  much,  and  while  they  were  getting 
everything  ready  for  the  bridegroom  we  sat  round  Zeinub 
and  sang.  She  was  dressed  with  a  red  and  gold  silk 
dress,  and  she  had  on  lots~of  jewelry  (all  coins).  She  was 
covered  over  with  a  pink  veil.  The  people  told  us  to 
keep  on  singing,  for  they  had  never  heard  such  singing 
before.  Some  thought  it  better  than  their  skirls.  When 
the  bridegroom  arrived  he  sat  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
with  two  at  each  side  of  him  holding  candles,  while  Zei- 
nub sat  at  the  other  side,  with  us  round  her.  The  bride- 
groom did  not  see  her  yet.  The  singing  women  began 
to  play  and  sing.  Then  the  bridegroom's  mother  danced 


another  part  of  the  room  and  changed  her  dress.  They 
held  her  at  each  side,  as  she  had  to  walk  very  slowly  on 
the  high  cobeobs.  They  changed  her  dress  four  tiroes. 
First  she  had  on  the  red  and  gold  dress,  the  second  pur- 
ple silk,  the  third  velvet ;  the  last  was  white,  with  red 
and  blue  silk  flowers,  which  she -had  made  in  the  school. 
The  bridegroom  liked  it  and  admired  it  very  much.  He 
thought  it  better  than  all.  At  last  we  had  to  go,  for  it 
was  very  late.  We  said  good-bye  to  Zeinub,  who  cried 
when  we  came  away  and  left  her.  After  we  left  they 
made  her  sit  beside  her  bridegroom,  while  the  playing 
and  singing  went  on  for  a  little,  and  then  the  people 
went  away.  We  heard  next  day  that  Zeinub  was  read- 
ing all  day ;  she  felt  very  lonely  and  tried  to  teach  her 
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before  him  holding  a  lighted  candle  in  each  hand.  When 
she  finished  she  kissed  htm  and  put  money  in  his  hand, 
and  so  did  his  aunt,  cousins  and  sister.  After  this  they 
brought  Zeinub  and  made  her  sit  opposite  to  him.  The 
veil  was  over  her  face,  and  her  eyes  were  shut,  and  they 
told  us  to  come  and  sit  beside  the  bridegroom  ;  so  Miss 
Walker,  Miss  Macpherson  and  some  of  us,  sat  beside  him, 
and  Zeinub  was  opposite.  The  bridegroom  asked  Miss 
Walker  if  she  would  take  his  young  sister  into  the 
school  to  learn  and  become  clever  like  Zeinub.  He 
was  quite  proud  of  his  bride  and  liked  her  dresses 
that  she  made  in  the  school. 

When  Zeinub  was  brought  opposite  the  bridegroom  he 
went  up  to  her  and  took  off  her  veil  and  put  it  under 
his  arm.  The  women  went  on  with  their  singing  and 
playing,  and  every  half  hour  two  women  took  Zeinub  to 


husband,  and  make  him  understand  what  she  read  out 
of  the  Bible.  He  seemed  to  like  it  for  he  listened  ear- 
nestly. A  week  after  the  marriage  Miss  Arnott  and  some 
of  us  went  to  see  her.  Miss  Arnott  took  her  a  beautiful 
present  of  a  work-box  full  of  things,  and  a  nice  big  pic- 
ture with  roses.  Miss  Arnott  hung  it  up  in  her  room. 
The  words  on  it  were,  "  God  Ness  our  home."  She  can 
read  it,  and  was  much  pleased  with  everything.  Her 
husband  is  very  kind  to  her,  and  her  mother-in-law  and 
all  his  relations  love  her,  but  she  finds  it  difficult  to  leave 
us  all  and  be  alone. 


Bethlehem  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Palestine' and 
ever  dear  as  the  birthplace  of  Jesus.  It  has  a  population 
of  about  3000.    The  houses  are  clean  and  substantial 
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Protestant  Missions  In  Syria. 

The  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews  reports  missionaries  in  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  and 
Damascus. 

The  Committee  of  the  Lebanon  Schools  has  been  in 
existence  thirty  years,  and  has  its  schools  planted  in  fif- 
teen villages  on  the  northwestern  slopes  of  Mt. 
Lebanon. 

The  Friends  have  missions  at  Brumana  and  Ramallah, 
and  aid  schools  at  other  points. 

The  British  Syrian  schools  number  30,  and  are  at  Beirut, 
Damascus,  Zahleh,  Baal  bee,  Tyre,  and  on  Mount  Leba- 
non and  Mount  Hermon. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  is  generally  reported  as  having 


At  Jerusalem  the  Moravians  have  a  mission  to  the 
lepers  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Fritz  Miller  and  wife. 
This  mission  has  had  a  Moravian  missionary  and  his  wife''*' 
in  charge  of  the  hospital  for  many  years,  and  it  passed 
fully  into  the  hands  of  the  Moravian  Directing  Board  in 
1880. 

At  Beirut  is  an  institution  for  girls  under  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Mott,  a  benevolent  English  lady.  Rev.  Dr.  Dennis 
was  told  the  following  by  one  of  the  teachers :  ''  She 
was  telling  me  of  the  religious  interest  in  her  school,  and 
that  the  younger  girls  of  the  institution  had,  of  theirown 
accord,  organized  a  little  prayer  meeting  of  their  own 
out  in  the  arbor  in  the  centre  of  the  large  playgrounds 
of  the  school.      The  hour  for  the  meeting  was  just  at 
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a  mission  in  Syria,  but  its  mission  is  at  Smyrna,  where 
its  medical  work  is  meeting  with  much  favor. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  recently  established 
a  Medical  Mission  at  Tiberias,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society  has 
missions  at  Nazareth  and  Damascus. 

Rev.  Youhannah  El  Karey  and  wife  are  carrying  on  an 
independent  Baptist  mission  at  Nablous  (Shechem),  near 
Jacob's  Well.  They  report  a  school  of  100  Moslem 
girls,  a  Sunday  School  of  150  children  and  17  church 
members. 

At  Jaffa  is  a  school  of  60  male  pupils,  conducted  by 
Mrs,  Hay,  of  America,  and  a  school  of  44  girls  conduc- 
ted by  Miss  Arnott.  There  is  here  a  hospital  in  charge  of 
Miss  Mangan  and  Miss  Newton,  with  18  beds  that  are 
always  full,  and  a  large  number  of  out-patients. 


sunset.  "And  what  do  you  call  your  little  meeting  ? " 
she  said  to  one  of  them.  "  Oh,  we  call  it  the  '  Evening 
Star';  because,  when  the  sun  sets,  the  evening  star 
comes  out,  and  so,  when  the  sun  set*,  otrr  tittle  meeting 
is  held,  and  ire  have  named  it  the  'Evening  Star.'" 
"And  what  do  you  pray  for  at  the  Evening  Star  ? "  she 
said  to  her.  "  Oh,  we  pray  for  our  teachers  ;  but  espec- 
ially we  pray  for  the  new  heart,"  How  those  little 
Syrian  girls  seemed  to  have  learned  the  secret  of  a  true 
conversion." 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  has  a  mission  at 
Damascus  in  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  Crawford  and  Rev,  W, 
J.  Phillips,  assisted  by  Miss  Legate  and  Miss  Logan  and 
2  native  evangelists,  20  native  teachers  and  23  native 
helpers.  The  report  made  April  10,  1886,  shows  126 
communicants.     There  is  in  Damascus  a  boys'  school 
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of  109  pupils,  and  a  girls*  school  of  107  pupils.  There 
are  also  twelve  village  schools,  seven  of  which  are  in 
villages  around  Mount  Hermon. 

The  Palestine  Mission  of  the  English  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  commenced  in  1851,  and  their  stations 
are  at  Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  Salt,  Nablus,  Jaffa,  Gaza, 
and  in  the  Hauran.      There   are  nine    ordained    mar- 


aries  to  Palestine,  Rev.  Pliny  Fisk  and  Rev.  Levi  Par- 
sons. Mr.  Parsons  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  Feb.  17,  i&ii, 
and  was  the  first  Protestant  missionary  that  ever  resided 
there.  He  died  in  i8zz.  Mr.  Fisk  reached  Jerusalem 
in  1823,  having  been  joined  on  the  way  by  Rev.  Jonas 
King.  The  mission  was  abandoned  in  1844.  Beirut 
was  occupied  in  1833.     In  1870  the  mission  was  trans- 


ried  missionaries,  seven  ordained  native  missionaries,  and 
74  native  teachers.  The  annual  report  of  the  Society 
unites  the  statistics  of  the  Palestine  and  Egypt  Mis- 
sions, and  reports  for  both  358  native  communicants, 
41  schools  and  1783  scholars.  The  report  says  :  "  The 
Committee  regard  Palestine  as  one  of  the  Society's  most 
important,  as  well  as  interesting  mission  fields.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  Syria  will  be  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
hardest  struggles  between  Christianity  and  Islam." 
The  American  Board  in   1818  appointed  two  mission. 


ferred  by  the  American  Board  to  the  American  Presby- 
terian Church. 

American  Presbyterian  Mission. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Dennis  writing  of  the  American  Presby- 
terian Mission  says  :  "  It  is  a  compact,  well-organized, 
efficient  and  successful  agency  in  its  educational  facili- 
ties, its  literary  and  printing  work,  its  medical  ministra 
tions  to  the  sick  and  suffering,  and  its  evangelistic 
schools."  The  report  made  last  month  furnishes  the 
following  : 
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At  Beirut  are  Rev.  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyclc,  d.d.,  m.d.. 
Rev.  H.  H.  Jessup,  d.d  ,  Rev.  W.  W.  Eddy,  d.d.,  Rev. 
J.  S.  Dennis,  d.d.,  Rev.  S.  Jessup,  and  their  wives  ;  Miss 
F.liia  D.  Everett,  Miss  Emilia  Thomson,  and  Miss  Alice 
S  Barber. 

At  Abfik  are  Rev.  Wm.  Bird,  and  Rev.  Theo.  S.  Pond, 
and  their  wives  and  Miss  Emily  G.  Bird. 

At  Side*  are   Rev.    Wm.    K.  Eddy   and   wife,  Rev. 


The  Faculty  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  con- 
sist of  Rev.  Daniel  Bliss,  d.d.,  President ;  Rev.  G. 
E.  Post,  m.d.,  Rev.  John  Wortabet,  m.d.,  Rev.  Harvey 
Porter,  b.a.,  C.  F.  Dight,  m.d.,  T.  W.  Kay,  m.d.,  J. 
C.  Fisher,  m.d.,  Rev.  A.  Macfartane,  m.d.,  R.  H. 
West,  m.d.,  F.  E.  Hoskins,  b.a.,  Rev.  W.  W.  Martin, 
m.a.,  L.  F.  Giroux,  b.a.,  W.  S.  Nelson,  b.a.,  and 
eight   assistant    instructors.      In   the  college   are    165 


George  A.  Ford,  Miss  H.  M.  Eddy,  Miss  C.  H.  Brown, 
and  Miss  R.  M.  Brown. 

At  Tripoli  are  Rev.  O  J.  Hardin,  Rev.  F.  W.  March, 
and  Rev.  Ira  Harris,  m.d.,  and  their  wives,  Miss  H.  La- 
Grange  and  Miss  M.  C.  Holmes. 

At  Zaleh  are  Rev.  G.  F.  Dale  and  Rev.  W.  M.  Green- 
lee, and  their  wives. 

In  this  country  are  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  d.d.,  Mrs. 
E.  S.  Calhoun,  Miss  Susie  H.  Calhoun,  Mrs.  Mary  P. 
Ford  and  Miss  Sarah  A.  Ford. 


students  of   whom   31  are  in   the  medical  department. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  1885  show  39  American  and 
189  native  laborers,  19  churches  with  1301  members,  87 
preaching  places,  73  Sunday-schools  with  3,804  pupils, 
5,799  pupils  in  the  schools  and  colleges. 

The  Mission  "claims  eminence  mainly  as  an  educa- 
tional mission  and  for  its  great  work  in  the  publication 
of  the  Arabic  Scriptures  for  all  Arabic  speaking  nations. 
It  has  also  been  distinguished  for  the  leavening  influ- 
ence which  it  has  exerted  upon  the  social  and  domestic 
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life  of  the  Arabic  population  of  the  East.  In  nine  years 
the  membership  of  the  churches  has  advanced  130  per 
cent,  the  contributions  of  the  native  churches  400  per 
cent,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  schools  60  per 
cent." 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Mission. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States,  Rev.  R.  M.  Sommerville,  of  New  York,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  has  in  its  Syrian 
Mission  the  following  missionaries  :  Rev.  Henry  Eas- 
son  and  wife  and  Miss  Mattie  Wylie,  at  Latakia,  Syria, 
Rev.  D.  Metheny,  M.D.,  and  wife,  at  Tarsus,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  Miss  Evadna  M.  Sterrett  at  Marsine,  Asi- 
atic Turkey.  Four  more  laborers  are  called  for.  The 
death  of  Dr.  Dodds  and  his  wife  in  1885  was  a  great 
loss  to  the  mission.  There  are  now  connected  with  the 
mission,  1  native  licentiate,  42  native  teachers  and  help- 
ers, 141  communicants,  and  720  pupils. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board, 
just  made,  gives  the  following  additional  facts  : 

"  The  school  work  has  been  very  much  hindered  by 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities.  About  the  1st  of 
February  of  this  year  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  close  all  the  schools.  Some  ten  months  pre- 
vious two  teachers  were  arrested,  and  on  being  hurried 
before  the  local  authorities,  were  threatened  with  punish- 
ment, and  the  chiefs  of  the  villages  where  they  were  em- 
ployed were  cast  into  prison.  When  the  missionaries 
called  on  the  Governor,  he  told  them  that  no  schools 
could  be  opened  without  a  permit,  and  that  no  teacher 
could  teach  without  a  certificate. 

"The  conditions  imposed  for  obtaining  permission 
are  presentation  of  the  programme  of  studies  for  approval 
and  submission  to  periodical  visits  from  the  inspector  of 
schools.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  permission,  and 
still  more  difficult  for  the  teachers  to  obtain  certificates. 
The  village  schools  are  still  closed,,  and  an  appeal  for 
remedy  has  been  made  to  the  United  States  Government. 

The  boarding  schools  in  Latakia  return  42  girls  and 
32  boys  in  attendance.  '  The  day  school  in  Latakia  re- 
ports a  registered  attendance  of  So  boys  and  85  girls. 
It  is  suggested  that  an  industrial  department  connected 
with  the  boys'  boarding  school  would  greatly  increase 
its  usefulness.  In  the  boarding  school  in  Suadea  there 
are  22  boys,  and  in  the  day  school  12  boys. 

During  the  year  just  passed  13  were  received  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  church,  and  of  the  19  who  were  baptized 
during  the  year,  6  were  adults.  Deducting  the  decrease 
of  communicants  by  death,  removal  and  purging  the  roll, 
the  net  increase  of  native  membership  has  been  three. 

At  Marsine,  Miss  Sterrett  conducts  a  boarding  school 
with  13  pupils. 

The  annual  report  closes  with  the  statement :  "  In  the 
open  doors,  in  the  appeals  of  the  perishing  for  help,  and 
in  the  success  that  seems  to  attend  the  ministry  of  those 
who  are  laboring  in  Syria  and  in  Cilicia,  we  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  calling  ou  the  church  to  arise  and  take 
possession  of  the  whole  land  for  Him." 


Faith  Missions  in  Syria. 

Rev.  Dr.  O.  R.  Bachelor,  of  the  Free  Baptist  Mission 
in  India,  has  lately  visited  Syria,  and  writes  from  Jaffa, 
March  3d,  as  follows: 

I  find  at  Jaffa  three  distinct  parties  thus  engaged 
Mrs.  Hay,  a  lady  from  Virginia,  has  long  been  conduct- 
ing a  seminary  for  the  education  of  boys  and  young  men. 
At  the  present  time  she  has  sixty  pupils,  six  of  them 
Arabs,  the  rest  Greeks.  She  has  two  Syrian  teachers, 
graduates  of  the  American  College  at  Beirut  They 
speak  English  fairly  well,  and  the  pupils  are  making 
good  proficiency  in  elementary  English  as  well  as  in  Ara- 
bic, which  is  the  vernacular  of  the  country.  I  infer  that 
this  school  has  been  largely  supported  by  friends  of  Mrs, 
Hays  in  Virginia. 

Miss  Arnott,  a  Scotch  lady,  has  a  flourishing  boarding 
school  for  girls.  The  present  number  of  pupils  is  forty- 
four — all,  1  think,  nominal  Christians,  Greeks,  Syrians, 
converted  Arabs  and  Jews.  The  school  premises  are 
commodious,  in  the  best  part  of  Che  town  and  all  paid  for 

Miss  Newton,  a  Scotch  medical  lady,  has  a  very  popu- 
lar hospital  and  dispensary ;  the  number  of  patients 
treated  during  the  past  year  is  about  fifteen  thousand. 
Miss  Newton  has  able  assistants,  Scotch  ladies  who  not 
only  care  for  the  hospital  and  dispensary,  but  also  en- 
gage in  zenana  work,  superintending  schools  and  other 
Christian  work. 

Both  these  institutions  are  supported  by  friends  in 
Scotland.  Miss  Arnott's  school  cost  $3,362,  and  the 
medical  mission  94,130,  as  reported  last  year.  These 
ladies  are  engaged  in  a  most  arduous  Christian  work, 
and  they  are  cheered  by  frequent  conversions. 

Under  the  head  of  faith  missionaries  I  may  mention  a 
party  I  met  at  Jerusalem,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lethaby.  An 
English  Wesleyan,  he  has  been  anxious  to  commence  a 
mission  in  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan,  among  the 
mountains  of  Moab.  Kerak  is  a  large  town  in  the  moun- 
tains, the  capital  of  an  important  territory.  The  people 
are  the  wildest  of  the  wild,  much  as  they  were  when  they 
disputed  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  their  bor- 
ders. Mr.  Lethaby,  with  great  difficulty  and  at  the  peri) 
of  his  life,  penetrated  into  their  country.  He  was  set 
upon  and  robbed  of  everything.  Almost  naked,  he 
pushed  on  and  made  himself  known  to  the  chiefs — when 
they  learned  what  his  object  was,  to  do  good  to  the  peo- 
ple, everything  was  restored  to  him  even  to  bis  shoe- 
strings. 

The  Sheik  gave  him  written  permission  to  settle  in  his 
country  and  he  and  his  devoted  wife  are  waiting  to  fin- 
ish up  a  little  Bible  work  in  Jerusalem  and  then  they  will 
depart  to  their  chosen  field.  Mrs.  Lethaby  told  me 
their  friends  have  tried  to  dissuade  them,  fearing  that  he 
would  be  murdered  and  she  be  made  a  captive ;  but  they 
were  going  forth  to  their  work  trusting  in  the  Lord. 
They  have  no  guarantee  of  support,  but  simply  trust  that 
the  Lord  will  provide.     Wonderful,  wonderful  devotion ! 


Religious  Intolerance  In  Syria. 

The  Turkish  Government  is  exhibiting  serious  op- 
position to  mission  work  in  Syria.  The  Mission  Rteeri 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  May  publishes  a  letter 
from  Rev.  Geo.  M.  Mackie,  of  Beirut,  Syria,  which 
says: 

The  express  stipulation  which  Turkey  is  now  trying 
to  treat  as  a  useless  and  forgotten  relic  of  antiquity, 
is  the  concession  of  religious  toleration. 

The  most  recent  instructions  that  we  are  reliably  ac- 
quainted with  are  those  sent  from  Constantinople  hi 
December  of  1885,  and  in  January  of  this  year.  Thtee 
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dispatches  have  been  sent  forth.  Down  through  all 
the  steps  of  official  influence,  from  the  Grand  Vizier  to 
the  smallest  ruler  over  five  villages,  there  have  come  au- 
thoritative instructions  to  check,  undermine,  and  oblit- 
erate the  missionary  work  going  on  in  the  country.  In 
a  manner  that  the  name  of  Nero  has  made  familiar,  the 
troubles  and  divisions  in  the  empire  are  attributed  to 
these  aliens,  to  these  Christians.  While  in  these  instruc- 
tions the  blow  is  comprehensively  aimed  at  all  who  are 
not  Moslems,  and  thus  a  religious  appearance  is  given 
to  the  movement,  the  real  motive  for  hostility  is  something 
more  material  and  earthly — the  charge  of  foreign  intru- 
sion and  external  political  influence. 

The  great  implement  in  defeating  the  purposes  of 
Christian  Evangelists  and  educationists  is  the  use  of  the 
Firman,  or  Government  permission.  Examination  of 
the  most  searching  character  is  to  be  made  as  to  what 
Christian  mission  schools  have  firmans,  and  the  same 
with  regard  to  churches,  colleges,  printing-presses  and 
hospitals.  Those  that  have  no  firmans  must  be  shut  up, 
excepting  such  as  are  classed  as  old  schools.  On  inquir- 
ing as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  old  applied  to  such  in- 
stitutions, we  were  told  it  applied  only  to  such  as  had  no 
record  of  their  beginning,  or  whose  origin  was  lost  in 
the  vagueness  of  the  unchronicled  past.  Also,  if  any 
school  having  a  firman  should  be  in  need  of  repairs,  a 
firman  must  be  obtained  for  effecting  such  repairs. 
Every  way  must  be  tried  to  compel  people  to  ask  for  fir- 
mans for  their  schools,  and  then  to  refuse  to  grant  them. 
Thus,  if  a  firman  be  asked  for  the  Government  official  of 
the  village  must  find  objections  to  it, — he  must  try  to 
stop  the  matter  from  going  up  to  any  higher  court,  and 
so  finding  its  way  to  Constantinople.  Any  man  who  lets 
a  petition  for  a  finnan  slip  through  his  hands  and  find 
its  way  up  to  a  higher  court,  may  consider  himself  a 
marked  man  as  to  his  hopes  of  Government  promotion. 
In  this  way  the  schools  belonging  to  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  around  Damascus  have  been  closed,  and 
the  English  missionary  ordered  out  of  those  villages,  and 
told  to  confine  himself  to  Damascus.  Thus  eleven 
schools  belonging  to  the  American  Mission  between  Trip- 
oli and  Sidon  have  been  closed,  and  some  of  these  have 
been  long  established  and  in  important  villages.  Thus 
also  further  north  around  Latakia  the  Government  has 
played  a  game  of  taiiteire  with  the  American  missionary, 
and  left  him  with  one  school  out  of  fifteen  in  his 
field.  With  the  exception  of  two,  these  schools  were  all 
established  more  than  ten  years  ago,  and  some  of  them 
over  thirty  years  ago.  Many  of  those  schools  were  for- 
cibly and  peremptorily  closed  by  the  military,  who  put 
the  teacher  in  prison,  and  in  some  cases  also  the  chief 
men  of  the  village,  until  they  were  bound  over  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  Protestant  missionaries. 

Thus  the  opinion  is  officially  and  industriously  spread 
among  a  people  ignorant  and  liable  to  fanatical  out- 
breaks that  the  foreign  missionaries  are  the  secret  ene- 
mies of  the  country  and  its  people.  One  of  these  recent 
instructions  is  that  they  should  try  to  forbid  the  bells  in 
Christian  churches  and  schools  from  being  rung,  and 
thus,  along  with  serious  obstacles,  is  united  the  petty  ir- 
ritation of  things  that  are  merely  barbaric  and  infantile. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  success  with  which  this  system 
of  delay  and  opposition  is  carried  out,  it  is  now  more 
than  two  years  since  the  missionary  at  Sidon  applied  for 
a  firman  for  building  a  church.  Sidon  is  only  a  six- 
hours'  ride  from  Beirut,  but  it  has  taken  more  than  two 
years  to  get  the  petition  forwarded  from  Sidon  to  the  next 
court  above  it — namely,  at  Beirut. 
The  opposition  offered  to  the  building  of  the  new  hos- 


pital at  Jaffa  was  a  sad  and  notorious  instance.  The 
work  of  the  late  Miss  Mangan  in  connection  with  Miss 
Arnott  in  Jaffa  is  well  known  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Record.  She  was  one  of  the  best  missionary  workers  I 
have  ever  met.  The  hospital  work  in  Jaffa  had  grown 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  Miss  Mangan 
and  her  associates.  She  visited  England,  and  by  great 
exertions  for  one  in  her  delicate  state  of  health  ob- 
tained money  for  the  building  of  a  hospital.  The 
work  was  begun,  material  was  collected,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  bid  fair,  when  the  demand  was  made 
as  to  the  possession  of  a  firman  for  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  blind,  giving  away  the  needed  medicines,  and 
nursing  the  sick  and  the  suffering.  Instead  of  letting 
her  petition  work  its  way  slowly  toward  Constantino- 
ple through  the  inferior  courts,  she,  woman-like,  went 
straight  to  Constantinople  herself,  and  presented  her  pe- 
tition. She  was  assisted  by  influential  friends,  and  es- 
pecially by  one  of  the  Sultan's  deservedly  trusted  and 
honored  servants,  who  has  left  behind  him  in  Syria  a  very 
high  reputation  for  judgment,  capacity,  and  sterling  integ- 
rity. After  spending  over  a  month  in  the  capital  she  re- 
turned to  Beirut  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  with  the 
strongest  assurances  that  the  firman  would  be  hers,  and 
that  possibly  the  news  of  her  having  obtained  it  might 
arrive  at  Jaffa  before  herself.  The  summer  went  by, 
however,  and  no  telegram  or  letter  came,  and  the  mate- 
rial for  building  the  hospital  lay  around  untouched.  After 
spending  the  summer  on  Mount  Lebanon  she  went  up  to 
Constantinople  again,  and  a  second  time  came  away 
without  it.  She  reached  her  home  in  Jaffa  and  died  a 
few  days  afterwards. 

Her  case  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  mentioned  not 
merely  because  of  the  loss  sustained  in  her  death,  but 
because  it  shows  the  tactics  of  delay  and  opposition  even 
when  such  strong  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Government.  The  exertions  entailed  upon  her  delicate 
health  by  her  attempt  to  obtain  a  firman  doubtless  helped 
to  lay  her  in  an  early  grave,  but  hers  was  a  courageous 
and  radiant  spirit  that  drew  its  joy  and  power  from  a 
source  far  above  the  power  of  opposition  or  disap- 
pointment to  affect.  She  had  her  rejoicing  in  the  love 
that  called  her  to  work  for  Christ,  and  latterly  counted 
her  worthy  to  suffer  also  for  His  sake.  Her  memory 
will  hallow  and  cheer  those  she  has  left  behind  to 
carry  on  the  work,  and  she  has  entered  into  her  rest ; 
but  her  experience  in  seeking  a  finnan  is  one  that  surely 
rips  the  cloak  from  the  false  pretences  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  reveals  the  animus  and  inveteracy  of  its  op. 
position. 

There  are  many  other  incidents  and  instances  that 
might  be  brought  forward  to  show  to  what  extent  the 
work  of  the  Gospel  and  of  education  and  benevolent 
work  in  Turkey  is  being  interfered  with.  We  are  not 
without  hope  that  there  is  something  providential  in 
all  this.  It  may  be  that  the  Lord  is  making  us  stand 
aside  and  see  His  salvation — it  may  be  that  the  work 
of  education  has  now  gone  on  long  enough,  that 
enough  of  seed  has  now  been  put  into  the  ground, 
and  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  spring  up  and  show 
itself.  All  we  can  do  in  Syria — at  least  in  the  mean- 
while— is  to  accept  it  as  such,  and,  when  cut  off  from 
school  work  among  the  children,  to  take  it  as  an  in- 
dication to  go  and  do  more  itinerating  and  evangelistic 
work  among  the  people  themselves.  He  who  took 
care  of  the  vine  will  take  care  of  the  branches,  and 
we  trust  such  a  way  will  soon  be  opened  up  out  of 
these  troubles  as  will  enable  us  to  say  that  the  cause  of 
the  Gospel  has  been  furthered  by  them. 


Clje  ijetos:  their  Customs  ant  Beliefs. 


For  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  the  Jews  have 
been  "a  miracle  of  history,"  a  nation  with  no  land  that 
they  could  call  their  own,  and  with  no  universal  bond 
of  government,  yet  still  maintaining  their  individual  life. 
In  the  days  of  Solomon  they  probably  numbered  five 
million,  and  now  perhaps  eight  million,  and  these  scat- 
tered in  every  land.  From  the  time  that  Jerusalem  was 
captured  by  Titus  and  the  Jews  were  brought  fully 
under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  down  through  all  the  ages, 
the  Jews  have  been  oppressed,  the  "peeled"  as  well  as 
the  scattered  race. 

It  has  only  been  about  one  hundred  years  since  they 
began  to  be  relieved  in  some  measure  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  centuries.     In  1783,  Joseph  II.,  of  Austria,  in  an 
edict  of  toleration,  gave  them  freedom  from  many  vexa- 
tious restrictions.     In  1784.  Louis  XVI.,  of  France,  abol-  | 
ished  the  tax  on  the 
Jew,  which  was  spe- 
cially designed  to  de- 
grade him.     In  1787, 
Emperor     Frederick 
William,  of  Prussia, 
repealed  many  pi  the 
oppressive     laws 
against  the  Jews.     In 
1805,  Alexander  I.,  of 
Russia,   revoked   the 
edict   by   which   the 
Jews   had   been    ex- 
cluded from  the  Em- 
pire.     In   1806,   the 
Jews  were  made  citi- 
zens in  Italy;  in  1813,  ctt,  of  jrbusaijh 
they     were     granted 

civil  liberty  in  Prussia  and  Denmark,  and  it  was  not  until 
1858  that  in  England  the  fullest  liberty  was  conceded 
them,  when  they  were  made  eligible  to  election  to  Par- 
liament. 

At  the  present  time  in  Russia  and  Roumania  there  is 
persecution,  but  in  most  other  countries  there  is  com- 
plete toleration. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  number  of  Jews.  The 
census  of  the  United  States  taken  in  1880  did  not  enu- 
merate them,  and  there  is  no  society,  and  no  bond  of 
union  among  the  Jews  which  gives  either  the  ability  or 
the  disposition  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

There  are  perhaps  eight  million  in  the  world,  yet  this 
may  vary  a  million  on  either  side.  It  is  probable  there 
are  100,000  in  New  York  city  and  500,000  in  the  United 
States. 

In  Europe,  the  last  census  taken  shows  there  are  in 
Austria-Hungary,  1,643,000;  in  Belgium,  3,000;  Den- 
mark, 4,500  ;  Belgium, 3,000;  France,  53,436;  Germary, 
561,612;  Great  Britain,  70,000,  of  whom  40,000  are  in 


London;  Italy,  61,000;  Nethcrlands,8i,693;  Roumania, 
400,000  ;  Russia,  3,000,000;  Servia,  4,000  ;  Spain.  4,011: 
Portugal,  1,000;  Sweden,  2,993;  .Switzerland,  7-37J; 
Eastern  Roumelia,  6,993. 

In  Africa  they  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
in  Abyssinia  the  Falashas  are  frequently  called  Jews. 
There  are  also  settlements  of  them  in  nearly  every  coun- 
try of  the  world. 

We  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  Jews,  the  people 
among  whom  were  the  noted  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
from  whom  sprang  our  Messiah,  and  the  records  of 
whose  history  for  4,000  years  is  intimately  associated 
with  all  that  is  sacred  to  us. 

Dr.  L.  Prinski  Scott,  Medical  Missionary  to  the  Jews 
at  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  has  lately  given  the  following 
account  of  some  of 
the  customs  and  be- 
liefs of  the  Modern 
Jews : — 

SOCIAL    LIFE,   MAR- 
RIAGE,   ETC 

In  speaking  of 
Jewish  social  life,  1 
must  exclude  the 
wealthy  and  those 
who  have  become 
confirmed  modern- 
ists, and  confine  my- 
self to  the  middle 
classes,  who  really 
are  the  backbone  of 
from  a  diotakce.  Judaism  and  Jewijk 

social  life. 
I  think  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  race  of 
people  whose  social  life  is  pleasanter,  happier,  and  purer 
than  that  of  the  Jews.  The  Jew  of  to-day,  1  should  im- 
agine, differs  little  from  his  forefather  who  sat  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig-tree.  He  looks  forward  to,  and  makes 
as  great  preparations  for,  his  solemn  feasts,  and  with  per- 
haps a  deeper  sense  of  their  significance  than  his  fore- 
fathers did  in  their  own  beloved  land.  He  lives  in  the 
glorious  past,  while  he  does  not  cease  to  look  forward  to 
a  more  glorious  future.  His  social  and  religious  life,  his 
daily  prayers  and  meditations,  his  feasts  and  fasts,  his 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  are  all  founded  on  the 
past  and  future  of  Israel. 

In  giving  a  few  sketches  of  Jewish  social  life,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  Sephardim  or  Spanish  Jews  of  the 
East,  among  whom  the  (Jhurch  of  Scotland  Missions  are 

Before  entering  the  inner  circle  of  Jewish  social  life,  let 
us  observe  a  Jewish  community,  say  in  Smyrna,  where  there 
are  upwards  ot  25,000  Jews.     There  they  undoubtedly 


form  a  most  industrious,  sober,'  and  peaceable 
□ity  of  people.     There  is  nothing  more  pleasing  than  to 
enter  a  Jewish  community  on  a  Sabbath  or  a  feast  day, 
to  see  the  happy  faces  of  the  people,  their  entire  relaxa- 
tion from  work  of  every  description,  even  that  of  the 
household,  the  joyous  groups  of  young  and  old  at  their 
doors,   all   dressed  in  bright  attire,  and  to   hear  ihem 
greeting  each  other 
with    Sabbath    Sha- 
lom,    "  a    peaceful 
Sabbath,"    or     any 
new    comer    with 
Baruch      Ha/>a, 
"Blessed  is  he  that 
eomeih." 

Our  interest  is  at 
once  excited,  and 
we  wish  to  know 
something  more  of 
this  "peculiar  peo- 

As  marriage  is 
everywhere,  and  es- 
pecially among  the 
Jews,  one  of  the 
mainsprings  of  pure 
and  social  life,  and 
as  so  much  interest 
attaches  to  that  cer- 
emony, I  cannot  do 
better  than  begin  by 
describing  Jewish 
marriage  customs. 

As  a   rule,   there 
is  very  little  of  what 
we  would  call  falling 
in  love,  and  conse- 
quently    little    ro- 
mance, in  the  mar- 
riage of  young  peo- 
ple.     Marriage 
among  the  Jews  may 
be   prosaically    de- 
nned   as    making   a 
suitable  partnership 
for  life  between  man 
and  woman.   Young 
people  arc  supposed 
\o  be  carried  away 
by  momentary  impulses,  and  might  make  rash  promises- 
It  is  therefore  thought  better  by  parents  or  guardians 
that  the  young  people  most  interested  should  have  the 
least  to  say  in   the  matter.     It  is  wonderful  how,  by 
habitual  compliance  with  the   command,   "Obey  your 
parents,"  and  by  long-standing  custom,  those  most  con- 
cemed  are  brought  lo  acquiesce  in  the  choice  made  for 
them,  and  I  may  say   from   thorough   knowledge  that 
there  are  few  foolish  and  unsuitable  marriages,  and  the 
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young  people  soon  learn  to  recognize  the  wisdom  of  their 
parents.  In  short,  marriage  is  a  business  transaction 
upon  which  all  must  enter  before  a  certain  age,  be  they 
rich  or  poor,  and  there  are  wonderfully  few  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  But  how  is  it  all  brought  about  ?  Friends 
and  acquaintances  are  always  on  the  outlook  for  suitable 
future  partners  for  their  young  people  ;  often  there  are 
mutual  understand- 
ings between  pa- 
rents long  before 
their  children  are 
of  age,  but  more  of- 
ten it  is  brought 
about  by  profes- 
sional marriage-ma- 
kers, generally  rab- 
bis, who  derive  a 
considerable  income 
from  their  business. 
The  match  -  maker 
has  a  list  of  names 
of  marriageable 
girls,  giving  their 
ages  and  relations, 
but  principally  the 
amount  of  dot  or 
dowry  at  their  com- 
mand. This  list  is 
taken  to  a  parent 
who  has  a  marriage- 
able son,  and  if  there 
is  no  parent,  to  the 
young  man  himself, 
who,  if  he  wants  to 
marry,  will  appoint 
a  deputy  to  negoti- 
ate for  him,  gener- 
ally some  female 
relation.  After  the 
young  lady  has  been 
chosen,  a  meeting  is 
appointed  between 
the  young  people, 
and  if  they  have  no 
objection  to  each 
other,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  de- 
puties come  to  an 
un  derstand  ing 
about  the  business  part,  things  are  pretty  well  settled. 
But  often  the  young  man  demands 'a  larger  dowry 
with  his  future  wife,  or  the  father  of  the  bride  may 
think  that  the  young  man  may  take  less  than  the 
offered  sum,  if  his  position  is  not  so  good.  After 
everything  is  arranged,  the  engagement  is  announced 
to  friends,  and  the  young  people  receive  congratula- 
tions. However,  often  the  marriage  may  not  take  place 
for  years,   as  they  may  be   considered    too  young,   or 
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A   EUROPEAN  JEW. 

the  father  of  the  intended  bride  has  not  yet  collected  the 
stipulated  dot. 

In  speaking  of  dots,  I  may  explain  that  every  Jewish 
girl  before  she  can  marry  must  have  one  according  to  her 
station  in  life.  Among  the  working  or  artisan  classes  it 
is  from  /ioo  upwards.  It  may  not  all  be  in  hard  cash, 
and  generally  is  not,  but  part  is  given  in  money  and  part 
in  jewels.  The  latter  the  husband  is  able  to  dispose  of 
in  case  of  need.  By  the  hard  and  fast  rules  of  dots  it 
can  at  once  be  seen  how  heavy  it  must  be  on  a  family 
where  there  are  several  daughters,  all  of  whom  must  be 
married  and  get  dots.  No  sooner,  therefore,  is  a  father 
presented  with  an  infant  daughter  than  he  has  to  begin 
to  think  of  her  dot  and  her  marriage.  But  if  he  happen 
to  have  several  daughters,  he  feels  it  a  hardship.  Con- 
sequently if  a  daughter  is  born  there  is  little  joy  in  a 
poor  family,  but  if  a  son,  they  think  it  a  special  mark  of 
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favor  from  heaven.  An  interesting  question  is.  How  doea  a 
poor  man  save  a  hundred  pounds  or  several  hundreds  of 
pounds?  It  is  generally  done  in  the  following  way : — The 
father  of  an  infant  daughter  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  save 
a  gold  coin  makes  a  hole  in  it,  and  hangs  it  round  the 
neck  of  his  daughter.  He  goes  on  increasing  their  num- 
ber as  means  will  permit.  By  and  by  the  small  coins  are 
exchanged  for  larger  ones,  and  the  large  ones  for  pearls 
and  diamonds,  so  that  by  the  time  she  grows  up  she  car- 
ries her  dowry  on  her  person,  and  takes  every  legitimate 
means  of  making  herself  attractive,  and  showing  the  in- 
terested part  of  the  community  what  she  is  worth.  Once 
a  girl  has  received  a  part  of  her  dowry,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  she  or  her  parents  use  it  for  other  pur- 


IJVLNQ  ON  THE  TOP  OF  THE  HOUSE  IN  SYRIA. 

poses ;  it  is  considered  sacred,  and  the  family  will  starve 
rather  than  touch  the  gold  coins. 

In  the  case  of  an  orphan,  a  dowry  is  often  collected 
by  subscription,  and  most  Jews  consider  it  a  Mitt&th, 
"a  righteous  deed,"  to  contribute.  In  such  cases  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  attended  by  the  most  influential 
Jews. 

Girls  generally  marry  between  sixteen  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  young  men  between  eighteen  and  twen- 
ty. After  marriage  they  do  not  at  once  set  up  house, 
but  spend  some  time  with  their  respective  parents,  where 
the  young  wife  receives  kindly  advice  how  to  make » 
good  wife  and  mother,  and  how  to  order  her  household 
aright. 

But  I  must  now  describe  the  marriage  ceremony.  We 
were  guests  at  a  wedding  by  the  invitation  of  the  bride'! 
parents.    On  our  arrival  we  found  the  street  presenting 
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a  lively  appearance,  the  neighbors  at  their  doors  waiting 
to  see  the  procession.  On  entering  the  house  we  found 
it  gaily  decorated  with  native  tapestry  and  a  profusion 
of  tinsel ;  the  bride  was  seated  on  a  couch  between  two 
married  female  relations)  who  were  attending  to  her, most 
tenderly  by  occasionally  fanning  her.  I  can  hardly  de- 
scribe the  bride's  attire ;  it  is  little  to  say  it  was  gor- 
geous, presenting  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Over 
her  shoulders  she  had  a  magnificent  blue  satin  mantle, 
embroidered  with  gold  flowers,  probably  borrowed  for 
the  occasion,  and  a  fine  wreath  of  orange  blossoms  on 
her  head,  which  is  uncovered  for  the  last  time,  as  mar- 
ried women  must  always  keep  their  heads  covered  and 
their  hair  hid  from  sight.  Sitting  in  a  semicircle  in 
front  of  the  bride  were  several  Jewish  female  musicians, 
who  sang  suitable  encouraging  songs  for  her  benefit, 


companied  by  Jehovah's  blessing.  The  gay  procession 
then  wound  its  way  through  the  narrow  streets  until  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom  was  reached,  at  the  threshold 
of  which  they  were  met  by  more  friends,  who  greeted 
them  with  Shalom  Alachem,  "  Peace  be  unto  you:"  On 
entering  the  house  the  bride  again  kissed  the  Afezuzah, 
this  time  of  her  future  home.  Then  she  was  conducted 
under  a  canopy,  while  the  bridegroom,  dressed  in  a 
Tallith,\  approached  and  threw  the  bridal  veil  over  her, 
while  the  company  repeated  in  Hebrew  the  blessing,' 
"Thou  art  our  sister,  be  thou  the  mother  of  multitudes." 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  then  placed  opposite 
each  other  under  the  canopy,  and  the  officiating  Rabbi 
took  his  place  in  front  of  them  with  a  glass  of  wine  in 
his  hand,  over  which  he  pronounced  the  usual  blessing 
for  the  fruit  of  the  vine.     Then  followed  several  prayers, 


keeping  time  with  their  timbrels.  We  were  not  a  little 
amused  to  see  the  exhausted-looking  bride  getting 
on  her  feet  and  performing  a  sort  of  slow,  lackadaisical 
dance;  most  of  her  action  seemed  to  be  in  her  arms  and 
head,  while  she  stood  almost  still ;  but  she  soon  gave 
way  and  began  to  sob,  while  her  friends  tried  to  comfort 
her  aa  best  they  could,  and  the  musicians  began  to  sing 
a  little  more  energetically.  Everybody  in  the  house  was 
soon  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement.  The  sound  of 
music  and  the  clapping  of  hands  were  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance. A  beautifully  embroidered  veil  was  hastily  thrown 
over  the  bride,  and  she  was  surrounded  by  all  her  female 
friends.  Shortly  the  bridegroom  made  his  appearance, 
surrounded  by  his  relations-  After  sweets  and  water 
were  partaken  of,  the  procession  started.  The  bride,  on 
crossing  the  threshold  of  her  father's  door,  kissed  the 
MesNtak,"  by  that  signifying  that  she  has  left  her  father's 
house  for  good,  and  that  she  goes  to  her  future  home  ac- 


such  as  "Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  Jehovah,  sanctified 
of  his  people  Israel  by  means  of  the  canopy  and  wed- 
lock." The  wine  was  then  tasted  by  the  bridegroom  and 
bride,  after  which  the  bridegroom  put  the  ring  on  the 
bride's  finger,  saying,  "  Behold  thou  art  wedded  to  me 
with  this  ring  according  to  the  law  of  Moses  and  Israel." 
The  marriage  contract  was  read  and  signed  by  both 
parties  and  witnesses;  the  Rabbi  again  filled  a  glas-  of 
wine  and  repeated  the  following  benediction : — "  Blessed 
art  Thou,  Jehovah,  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe ! 
Who  hast  created  joy  and  gladness,  bridegroom  and 
bride,  pleasure  and  joy,  sympathy  and  love,  brotherhood, 

*  A  small  scroll  of  parchment,  Containing  portions  of  Scripture, 
with  the  word  "  Shaddai  "  (Almighty)  written  on  the  outside.  It  is 
placed  in  a  small  case,  and  fastened  diagonally  on  the  lintel  of  the 
door  of  every  Jewish  house.  A  Jew  never  removes  it  "on  leaving  the 
house  for  good,  except  when  be  knows  a  Gentile  it  to  occupy  it. 

t  A  kind  of  shawl,  which  the  Jews  throw  over  their  heads  when 
engaged  in  worship  at  the  synagogue. 
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peace  and  friendship.  Speedily,  O  Jehovah,  our  Lord, 
let  there  be  heard  in  the  cities  of  Judah  and  in  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  the  voice  of  joy  and  gladness,  the  voice  of 
the  bridegroom  and  bride  from  out  their  canopies. 
Blessed  art  thou,  Jehovah,  Who  gives!  joy  to  the  bride- 
groom and  bride  !  " 

The  priest  then  threw  down  the  glass,  breaking  it  in 
pieces — some  say  to  indicate  the  frailty  of  life,  and 
others  as  a  charm  against  the  evil  eye.  The  com- 
pany present  then  shouted  Mazal  Too,  "Good  luck 
to  you;"  after  that  followed  rather  a  ridiculous  per- 
formance,— a  fish  was  laid  on  the  floor  and  the  bride 


the  bride  by  that  trick,  and  that  he,  not  being  suit, 
would  be  unable  to  carry  out  his  malicious  intentions. 
After  this  the  marriage  feast  began,  which  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  describe.  It  was  gorgeous  after  native  fashion, 
and  everybody  seemed  happy. 

A    FUNERAL   CEREMONY. 

The  orthodox  Jew  looks  upon  the  New  Year's  Day 
with  no  little  dread.  He  believes  that  on  that  day  there 
is  a  tribunal  in  heaven,  where  a  man's  good  works  are 
weighed  in  the  balance  against  his  evil  ones.  On  the 
side  of  the  balance  containing  his  evil  deeds  stands  the 


tramped  on  it  (of  course  she  had  to  be  supported  to  pre- 
vent her  slipping  while  it  was  being  crushed).  The  fish 
indicates  that  her  future  joys  may  be  as  plentiful  as  the 
fish  in  the  sea.  The  ceremony  over,  the  happy  pair  were 
congratulated. 

At  .this  stage  I  observed  the  married  women  passing 
and  repassing  small  coins  between  them.  On  asking 
what  it  meant  I  was  told  that  there  was  a  woman  ill  in 
the  next  house,  and  that'  the  evil  spirit  might  become 
jealous  and  transfer  the  malady  to  the  bride — the  sorrow 
to  the  house  of  joy.  They  were  therefore  playing  a  sort 
of  hide-and-seek  with  a  few  of  the  bride's  coins,  so  as  to 
confound  the  evil  one.  I  suppose  the  superstitious  old 
ladies  thought  the  evil  one  would  not  know  which  was 


great  accuser,  Satan,  while  on  the  other  side  stand  an- 
gels, whom  he  believes  to  have  been  created  by  his  good 
deeds  ;  the  judge  stands  ready  to  pronounce  the  verdict. 
This  idea  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  passage  in  the 
book  of  Job,  where  it  is  said  "there  was  a  day  when  the 
sons  of  God  came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord. 
and  Satan  came  also  among  them  to  present  himself  be- 
fore the  Lord."  They  believe  this  takes  place  every 
New  Year's  Day.  Should  it  happen  that  a  man's  sins 
outweigh  his  "mitsvaAs"  (righteous  deeds),  death  is 
pronounced,  but  the  following  ten  days,  including  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  are  allowed  for  repentance,  and  if 
these  are  not  fully  taken  advantage  of  the  sentence  is 
carried  out  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
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At  the  morning  service  of  the  New  Year's  Day  they 
blow  the  "  Shuphor"  (ram's  horn),  one  of  the  objects 
being  to  confound  the  accuser  by  its  sound.  Few  of  the 
Jewish  ceremonies  are  more  interesting  and  perhaps  less 
known  to  the  general  reader  than  that  of  the  funeral.  In 
my  capacity  of  medical  missionary  I  have  more  than 
ouce  held  the  hand  of  a  dying  son  of  Israel  in  mine, 
and  witnessed  all  that  passed  both  in  the  household  and 
at  Ihe  grave. 

No  sooner  does  the  doctor  say  that  the  case  is  likely 
to  terminate  fatally,  than  members  of  a  charitable  so- 
ciety for  ministering  to  the  temporal  wants  of  the  dying 
are  called  in,  who  do  all  they  can  to  relieve  the  relatives 
in  watching  the  dying  sick.    As  soon  as  death  has  taken 


ing  to  the  amount  of  attention  bestowed  on  them.  I 
have  seen  in  a  moment  their  tears  dried  up,  cigarettes 
indulged  in,  and  irrelevant  remarks  passed ;  and  in  a 
moment  more,  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  they  would  be- 
come frantic  in  their  lamentations.  But  no  one  will 
mistake  the  sham  exuberant  mourner  for  the  poor  young 
widow  and  her  little  girl,  who  have  lost  their  dearest 
protector.  The  poor  woman  weeps  quietly  but  passion- 
ately. What  a  strange  sight,  to  hear  her  singing  in  the 
midst  of  her  grief ! — 

"  Shall  I  ne'er  see  thy  face  again, 

Or  hear  thy  foolitep  fall  ? 

Shall  I  not  stand  to  welcome  thee 

When  thou  wilt  on  me  call? 

It  cannot  be  !     It  cannot  be !  " 


UARDRN   OF   ORTHSEMANB,    NEAR  JERUSALEM. 


place,  which  one  of  the  members  (a  professional  in  this 
respect)  has  ascertained  by  placing  a  feather  over  the 
mans  nostrils,  members  of  another  society  are  called  in 
whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare  the  dead  for  burial.  By  this 
time  a  crowd  of  relatives  and  friends  has  come  on  the 
scene ;  the  wildest  excitement  and  lamentation  prevail 
among  the  women  ;  every  new-comer,  whether  related 
or  not,  as  by  magic  takes  up  the  wail;  tears  are  shed 
copiously  ;  they  tear  their  hair,  knock  their  heads  against 
the  wall,  and  scream  at  the  pitch  of  their  voices.  One 
unaccustomed  to  such  sights  would  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  the  women  had  gone  mad,  but  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  they  had  a  method  in  their  madness.  A 
good  deal  of  the  lamentation  was  not  genuine,  but  only 
done  out  of  courtesy  to  the  near  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased.    Many  of  these  sham  mourners  wailed  accord- 


She  then  smiles  through  her  tears  as  if  it  were  all  a 
dream,  takes  hold  of  her  dead  husband's  hand,  and  as  if 
awakened  again  to  the  reality,  she  sings  through  her 
tears — 

"  I'll  never  hear  thy  voice  again, 

It  surely  cannot  be. 

Oh  !  say  why  hast  thou  taken,  Lord, 

My  earthly  stay  from  me  ? 

It  is  true !     It  is  true  !     Ah  me  ! " 

Every  drop  of  water  in  the  house  is  thrown  out,  as 
they  believe  it  to  be  uncleag,  for  the  angel  of  death  has 
washed  his  sword  in  it.  The  body  is  laid  on  the  floor, 
lighted  candles  placed  at  the  head.  When  the  old 
Rabbi,  whose  duty  it  is  to  perform  the  offices  of  burial 
come?,  the  ceremony  of  cleansing  the  body  with  water 
is  performed,  while  the  men  repeat  the  passage,  "  I  will 
sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean 
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from  all  your  filthiness."  The  old  Rabbi,  a  patriarchal 
looking  man,  who  glories  in  the  name  of  "  Moses  Abra- 
ham," is  called  the  Rabbi  of  the  field  of  the  living  (ceme- 
tery), and  is  regarded  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  awe  by 
all  young  people.  He  has  often  been  a  patient  of  mine. 
When  Mr.  Nicol  of  the  tTolbooth  was  in  Smyrna,  we 
called  to  see  the  old  man,  who  significantly  remarked 
concerning  the  dead — "  They  are  the  living  ;  we  are  the 
dead." 

After  purifying,  the  corpse  is  laid  on  a  bed,  and  the 
funeral  service  begins  by  individuals  coming  forward 
and  taking  hold  of  the  dead  man's  toe  and  asking  for- 
giveness for  past  injuries.    The  body  is  then  carried  on 
plane  boards,  in  place  of  a  coffin,  to  the  cemetery,  the 
procession  of   mourners  following.     The  grave,  which 
must  be  a  fresh  piece  of  ground  (for  the  Jews  never 
bury    in     the    same 
grave    twice),   being 
in  readiness,  the  body 
is  put  in,  surrounded 
by  four  boards.    All 
who  stand  near  throw 
earth  into  the  grave* 
— if    possible    some 
brought     from     the 
Holy    Land  —  and 
those  present  repeat, 
"  He  is  the  rock,  His 
work  is  perfect,  for 
all  His  ways  are  judg- 
ment, a  God  of  truth, 
and  without  iniquity. 
Just  and   upright  is 
He  !  "     "  Far    be    it 
from  Thee  to  blot  out 
our  remembrance,  but 
let    Thine    eyes    be 
upon  us  with  mercy, 
for  Thou  art  the  Lord 
of  mercy  and  forgive- 
ness.    Oh !   have  compassion   on   the  remnant  of  the 
sheep  of  Thy  band,  and  say  to  the  angel  of  death, '  Stay 
thy  hand.'    The  Lord  gave  and  the   Lord  hath  taken 
away.     Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! "    Several 
other  prayers  and  psalms  are  repeated. 

Every  Jew,  if  possible,  likes  to  be  buried  in  the  Holy 
Land,  to  have  his  dust  mingle  with  that  of  his  fore- 
fathers in  his  beloved  country.  Many  of  the  supersti- 
tious ignorant  go  to  die  in  Jerusalem  from  an  idea  that 
at  the  resurrection,  if  not  buried  there,  they  will  have  to 
travel  to  the  Holy  City  underground.  No  sooner  is  the 
grave  closed  than  all  the  mourners  hasten  away  as  fast 
as  they  can — afraid  lest  they  should  hear  the  knock 
of  the  angel  at  the  grave,  saying  to  the  dead,  "  Wicked, 
wicked,  what  is  thy  'fasuk '  t "  (text).  Every  Jew  has  a 
text  in  which  is  contained  the  letters  of  his  name.  This 
he  repeats  daily,  and  it  the  angel  now  demands  of  him, 
and  beats  him  with  a  red-hot  iron  until   he   repeats  it 


The  mourners  observe  seven  days  as  the  tune  of  mourn 
ing,  during  which  time  no  business  is  performed  ;  they 
sit  on  the  floor  and  receive  all  friends  who  come  to  con- 
dole with  them.  It  is  also  customary  for  mourners  to 
make  a  rent  in  their  outer  garments.  The  Jews  believe 
in  a  kind  of  purgatory,  out  of  which  they  may  be  taken 
by  their  son  or  nearest  male  relative  repeating  "ATa&sA" 
(holy) — a  prayer — three  times  a  day  for  eleven  months 
in  the  presence  of  no  fewer  than  ten  Jews,  and  then 
once  a  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  man's  death. 

The  Jews  consider  "Kadesh"  as  the  most  sublime 
and  holiest  of  prayers — in  fact  they  say  if  the  angels 
understood  it  they  would  become  jealous  ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  prayer  does  not  contain  a  single  sen- 
tence about  death  or  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  but  simply 
names  the  attributes  of  Jehovah. 

THE  JEWISH  SABBATH. 

The  Jews  are  rigid 
observers  of  the  Sab- 
bath (the  seventh 
day).  The  man  that 
disregards  or  in  any 
way  violates  it  loses 
"the  respect  of  his  fel- 
lowmen.  In  fact  the 
Jews  lay  so  much 
stress  on  the  keeping 
of  the  Sabbath  as  to 
say  that  if  all  the  Jews 
in  the  world  would 
combine  and  keep 
one  Sabbath  perfect- 
ly, the  Messiah  would 
come.  But  ala*j ! 
many  things  true  and 
good  that  have  been 
touched  by  Rabbin- 
ism  have  been  robbed 
__.  of  the  spirit  and  left 

with  the  bare  letter. 
Although  the  Sabbath  is  rigidly  observed  by  the  Jews, 
yet  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  more  in  the  letter  than  the 
spirit  Many  of  the  Sabbath  observances  are  combina- 
tions of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  Talmud  is  taken  up  with  minute  details  as  to 
what  is  lawful  and  what  is  unlawful  to  do  on  the  Sabbath 
day. 

The  followers  of  Shammai  observe  the  minutest  de- 
tails, while  those  of  Hillel  are  less  scrupulous.  The  Sab- 
bath, according  to  Shammat's  teaching,  can  only  be 
truly  observed  when  the  Messiah  comes,  when  Israel 
shall  be  in  their  own  land  and  not  be  subject  to  the  laws 
of  Gentile  nations. 

With  the  Jew  the  Sabbath  is  eminently  a  day  of  resti 
a  cessation  from  everything  that  involves  labor.  The 
Sambation  or  Talmudic  river,  which  flows  six  days  and 
throws  up  stones,  ceases  frojn-"  flowing.  Those  in  bell 
cease  from  being  tormented,  so  that  those  who  would 
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not  keep  the  Sabbath  in  this  world  are  forced  to  keep  it 
in  the  next.  On  that  day  God  does  not  judge,  and  nec- 
romancers have  no  power  to  bring  np  the  dead.  More- 
over, there  are  certain  unwritten  traditions  which  imply 
that  the  Creator  was  obliged  to  cease  from  labor  as  the 
Sabbath  was  approaching,  and  only  monstrosities  and 
anomalies  were  being  produced. 

On  the  Sabbath  a  Jew  must  not  light  or  put  out  a  fire, 
nor   even   touch  a  candlestick   that  once   contained  a 
lighted  candle.    He  must  not  break  or  tear  anything. 
He  must  not  write  or  touch  money,  nor  even  carry  any- 
thing outside  in  his  hand  or  pocket.     But  the  Rabbis, 
with  their  usual   ingenuity  of   twisting   meanings   and 
playing  upon  words,  get  over  the  last  difficulty.    Bound- 
aries are  made  with  wire  or  chalk,  to  represent  the  walls 
of  a  house,  so  that,  within  these  artificial  boundaries, 
which,  of  course,  may 
be  ever  so  extensive, 
they  are  able  to  carry 
anything. 

The  orthodox  Jew 
luoks  forward  to  the 
Sabbath  as  a  day  of 
rest  and  joy.  He 
makes  preparation 
for  it.  He  thinks  it 
a  privilege  to  do 
something  on  Friday 
in  honor  of  the  Sab- 
bath, which  commen- 
ces at  sunset  on  Fri- 
day and  ends  at  sun- 
set on  Saturday.  He 
stops  working  a  little 
after  mid-day  and 
distributes  alms  to 
the  poor  to  enable 
them  to  provide  for 
one  day  of  rest.  After 

bathing  he  trims  his  interiob  op  cocht  of 

hair    and    pares   his 

nails,  and  here  we  have  a  little  superstition,  for  he  must 
not  throw  the  parings  away,  but  will  collect  them  care- 
fully, will  cut  off  a  few  chips  of  wood  from  some  part  of 
the  house,  mix  the  latter  with  the  former  and  burn 
them,  I  believe,  as  an  installment  for  purgatory.  He 
then  reads  the  Song  of  Solomon  personifying  the  ap- 
proaching Sabbath  as  the  beloved  and  the  bride.  It  is 
considered  proper  to  commence  the  Sabbath  a  little 
before  sunset,  as  well  as  to  end  it  a  little  after  sunset, 
to  give  more  respite  to  the  tormented  in  hell.  As  the 
sun  is  about  to  set,  the  matron  of  the  house  places 
two  loaves  of  bread  on  the  table  covered  by  a  napkin 
representing  the  double  portion  of  manna  Israel  received 
on  Friday  while  journeying  in  the  wilderness.  She  then 
lights  the  Sabbath  candles  or  oil-lamps,  and  blesses 
them.  She  lights  the  candles  to  atone  for  the  sin  of 
her    mother,   Eve,   which   brought   darkness    into  the 


world.  The  male  portion  of  the  family  then  take  their 
way  to  the  synagogue.  It  is  considered  proper  when 
going  there  to  walk  fast  to  indicate  your  desire  of 
meeting  the  Sabbath — the  beloved  bride — and  on  leaving 
the  syagogue  to  walk  slowly. 

The  service  introducing  the  Sabbath  contains  some 
beautiful  passages:  "Come,  my  beloved,  let  us   meet 
the  bride.     The  presence  of  the  Sabbath  let  us  receive. 
Come  let  us  go  to  meet  the  Sabbath,  for  it  is  the  foun- 
tain of  blessing ;  in  the  beginning  of  old  was  it  appointed, 
for  though  last  in  creation  yet  was  it  first  in  God's  de- 
sign.    Shake  off  the  dust.     Arise,  O  my  people  !  and 
adorn  thyself  with  beautiful  attire,  for  thy  redemption 
draweth  nigh  by  the  hand  of  Jesse  of  Bethlehem.     0  be 
not  ashamed  !     Why  art  thou  cast  down  ?  why  art  thou 
disquieted?    In  thee  the  poor  of  my  people  shall  take 
refuge,  and  the  city 
shall  be  built  on  her 
own    heap.       Come, 
my  beloved,  come  in 
peace   and   come    in 
joy."      ■ 

After  the    service 
the  wealthier  people 
of  the  congregation 
look  round  to  see  if 
there  are  any  stran- 
gers or  travellers  in 
the    synagogue,  and 
if  there  are,  they  are 
invited  as  guests  for 
the  Sabbath  and  get 
the  place  of  honor  at 
the  feast.     On  arriv- 
ing   home    the    first 
thing  the  father  does 
is  to  place  both  of  his 
hands    on    his  son's 
head  and  say,  "  The 
Lord  make  thee  like 
unto     Ephraim    and 
Manasseh  ; "   and  doing  the   same  to  his  daughter  he 
says,  "The  Lord  make  thee  like  unto  Sarah,  Rebecca, 
Leah  and  Rachel ;  "  then  all  the  members  of  the  family 
wash  their  hands,  pouring  water  three  times  over  each 
hand  preparatory  to  setting  down  to  the  feast.     In  the 
interval  between  the  washing  of  hands  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  feast  no  one  is  allowed  to  speak  ex- 
cept it  be  in  Laskon  Ha-Kodesh,  the  holy  language  ;  and 
if  he  cannot  convey  his  desire  in  Hebrew,  he  can  only 
do  it  in  dumb  show.     The  Sabbath  feast,  like  all  other 
Jewish  feasts,  consists  of  repeating  certain  prayers  be- 
fore and  after  the  partaking  of  certain  articles  of  food — 
prayers  to  God  that  the  children  of  Israel  may  be  able 
to  keep  the  Sabbath  in  peace  for  the  restoration  of  Zion, 
and  that  they  may  be  made  worthy  of  seeing  the  day  of 
the  coming  of  Messiah.     - 
On  the  following  morning  (Saturday)  all  that  possibly 
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can  go  to  the  synagogue,  both  men  and  women,  although 
the  latter  take  no  part  in  the  service — they  are  only  dis- 
tant onlookers.     The  service  is  long,  Tepkilin  not  being 
used  at  this  service — the  Taleth  only.     The  service  con- 
sists in  the  reading  of  various  portions  of  Scripture  from 
the  Prophets  and  Psalms,  the  principal  part  being  the 
prescribed  portion  for  the  day  from  the  Torah  or  Penta- 
teuch, which  is  so  divided  that  it  is  read  through  at  the 
synagogue  once  in  a  year.     (The  Torah  is  a  manuscript 
parchment  scroll  gorgeously  attired,  is  kept  in  the  Ark, 
and  only  taken  out  on  the  Sabbath  or  special  feast  days.) 
The  handling  and  the  carrying  of  it  is  considered  a  great 
honor,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  privilege  is  sold  by  a  kind 
of  public  auction,  and,  what  is  more,  even  during  the 
service.     Large  sums  are  often  given  on  special  occa- 
sions, which  money  is  used  for  the  poor  of  the  com- 
munity.    The  Hasan  or  reader  presides,  and  if  there  are 
any   honorable  stran- 
gers present,  they  are 
•called  upon  to  read  a 
portion  before  the  con- 
gregation.   After  ser- 
vice   they    have    the 
principal      Sabbath 
meal.    The  elder  Jews 
then     occupy     them- 
selves in  the  afternoon 
till  the  hour  for  Min. 
chah,  the  evening  ser- 
vice, in  reading  Psalms 
and  the  sayings  of  the 
Rabbis,  also  in  a  Sab- 
bath afternoon  sleep, 
which  is  considered  to 
be  a  foretaste  of  Para- 
dise. 

The  Sabbath  finishes 
with  the  evening  ser-  street  is  damascetb. 

vice   at  sunset,    after 

which  they  may  follow  their  ordinary  pursuits.  At  the 
close  of  the  Sabbath  a  ceremony  called  Habdala  or  sep- 
aration, separating  the  Sabbath  from  the  week  days.  It 
is  performed  in  the  synagogue  and  in  every  household, 
and  consists  of  blessing  a  cup  of  wine  and  smelling 
aromatic  herbs. 

Religions  Condition  of  the  Jews. 

BY  REV.  A.  BEN  OLIEL. 

In  order  the  better  to  understand  the  present  religious 
condition  of  the  Jews,  it  is  desirable  to  glance,  though 
rapidly,  at  the  various  stages  of  development  through 
which  the  Jewish  religion  has  passed  from  its  origin. 
These  may  be  divided  as  follows  : — 

First,  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  descent  into 
Egypt — the  Patriarchal  age,  which  may  be  designated 
the  initiatory  epoch.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Church  of 
God  was  planted  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  the  Patri- 
archal period  begins  with  Adam ;  but  I  am  now  treating 


of  the  Jewish  religion — of  the  Church  embodied  in  a 
family  and  a  people,  chosen  and  set  apart  for  God's  ser- 
vice and  glory. 

Second,  from  the  descent  into  Egypt  to  Solomon's 
Temple — the  age  of  schooling,  probation  and  discipline, 
during  which,  like  the  young  oak  striking  its  roots  deep- 
est into  the  soil  under  the  pressure  of  wintry  storms,  the 
Jews  were  trained  for  their  future  high  vocation  in  the 
world. 

Third,  during  Solomon's  Temple— the  golden  age, 
terminating  with  general  defection  and  its  condign  pun- 
ishment. 

Fourth,  the  Babylonian  captivity — the  curative  age, 
when  the  Jews  were  completely  weaned  from  the  ten- 
dency to  fall  into  the  abominable  idolatry  of  their  heathen 
neighbors. 

Fifth,  the  second  Temple — the  heroic  age,  when  the  Jews 
fought  stoutly  and 
manfully  in  defence 
of  their  religion  and 
patrimonial  inheri- 
tance against  the  con- 
quering legions  of 
mighty  Rome.  It  was 
then  that  the  germs 
of  modem  Judaism 
began  to  take  root  and 
to  germinate,  develop- 
ing into  Pharisaic  and 
Sadducean  sects.  The 
Essenes  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  extreme, 
vehement,  semi  -  phil- 
osophical offshoot  of 
Pharisaism. 

This  was   also    the 
Gospel   period,   when 
"life  and  immortality 
were  brought  to  light" 
(2  Tim.  i.  10),  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah;  and 
the  offer  of  free  and  full  salvation, — of  pardon,  recon- 
ciliation and  redemption— was  made  to  the  Jews  and  to 
the  whole  world,  first,  by  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  and 
then  by  His  inspired  Apostles,  who  were  all  Jews. 

Sixth,  the  age  of  exile  and  dispersion,  better  known  as 
the  Talmudic  epoch,  when  colossal  intellects  labored 
hard  and  incessantly  to  codify  and  stereotype  traditions 
"  making  void  the  Word  of  God  "  (Matt.  xv.  6), — "bind- 
ing heavy  burdens,  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  laying 
them  on  men's  shoulders"  (Matt,  xxiii.  4).  Meanwhile 
the  Gospel  was  spreading  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire— it  was  passing  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentile  world, 
rapidly  dethroning  the  idols  of  paganism  and  illumi- 
nating the  dark  places  of  the  earth  with  its  effulgent, 
heavenly  light. 

And,  seventh,  the  modern,  or  Rabbinic  age,  charac- 
terized, like  the  Talmudic,  by  the  supremacy  of  the 
synagogue,  which  had  replaced  the  Divinely-appointed 
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Temple  worship  by  its  services  and  ritual.  It  witnessed 
the  eclipse  of  Christianity  during  the  middle  ages  by  the 
rite  and  growth  of  Popery  with  its  Talmud  of  traditions 
and  mythological  saints. 

There  is  this  important  and  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  Talmud  of  the  rabbis  and  that  of  the  Popes, 
that  while  the  former  commands  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  the  latter  forbids  it !  Popery  had  so  far  departed 
from  the  Written  Word  that  it  could  do  longer  bear  its 
light 

The  various  sects  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  second  Temple,  and  which  so  greatly  con- 
tributed by  their  unhappy  dissensions  and  wranglings, 
their  detestable  arrogance  and  fanaticism,  to  hasten  the 
final  overthrow  and  ruin  of  the  commonwealth,  had  in 
the  Talmudic  age  merged  in  the  predominant  sect  of  the 
Pharisees  ;  or  if  surviving  at 
all,  it  was  simply  as  schools 
of  thought,  divergent  in  their 
mode  of   interpreting  Holy 
Writ,  but  powerless  to  stem 
or  resist   the  overwhelming 
domination  of  the  Tamaim 
and    Eraoraim — the    com- 
pilers of  the  Mishna  and  the 
Gemara,    which    conjointly 
make  up  what  is  called  the 
Talmud-     This   became  su- 
preme authority  in  all  mat- 
ters  of    faith    and   practice 
and  was  implicitly  submitted 
to  and  obeyed  by  the  Jews 
everywhere,  with  the  excep- 
tions to  be  pointed  out  here- 
after. 

The  question  may  be  ask- 
ed, "  What  is  the  Talmud  r" 
To  reply  "it  is  the  Oral  Law 
—the    canonical    collection 

and   codification    of    tradi-  A  JEW  OF 

tion,"  may  fail  to  convey  all 

the  information  desired.  I  will,  therefore,  give  a  fuller  ex- 
planation, though  still  a  concise  one;  and  I  do  this  the 
more  readily,  inasmuch  as,  in  describing  the  Talmud  I 
am  in  fact  depicting  the  religious  condition  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Jews  in  our  days- 
Tradition  asserts  that  Moses,  during  his  twin  forty- 
days'  sojourn  on  Mount  Sinai,  received,  not  only  the 
written  Law,  which  is  promulgated  in  the  Pentateuch, 
but  also  an  interpretation  and  exposition  of  it.  This,  it 
is  averred,  he  communicated  to  Joshua  ;  Joshua  to  the 
Elders  ;  the  Elders  to  the  Prophets,  and  the  Prophets 
transmitted  it  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  This 
we  are  told  was  a  national  Council  of  no  members,  or- 
ganized by  Nehemiah.  It  was  the  parent  of  the  Great 
Sanhedrin  of  the  second  Temple  and  of  the  days  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  which,  however,  consisted  of 
only  seventy-one  members. 


Thus,  it  is  alleged,  were  the  traditions    transmitted 
orally  from  one  to  another,  and  it  was  held  to  be  unlaw- 
ful to  commit  them  to  writing.     But  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  followed  by  exile  and 
persecutions,  it  was  feared  that,  unless  written  down,  the 
Oral  Law  might  be  forgotten  or  distorted.  Accordingly, 
Rabbi  Judah,  the  Prince,  undertook  to  preserve  it,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  competent  co-workers  codified  it 
in  six  orders,  or  books,  containing  sixty-three  treatises, 
525  chapters,  and   4,ri7  verses,  or   rather,  short  para- 
graphs ;  and  he  called  it  the  Mishna  "  repetition."    This 
deservedly  celebrated  work  was  achieved  in  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.     It  was 
not  the  first  book,  expository  of  the  Mosaic  Law;  others 
had  been  already  written  ;    but  this  was  the  most  com- 
plete and  exhaustive  of  all,  and  it  was  the  only  authori- 
tative and  canonical  code. 
The  Mishna  was  composed 
in  Hebrew ;  but  Hebrew  had 
long  been  obsolete  and  un- 
intelligible    except    to    the 
learned — Aramaen,  or  Chal- 
dee,  having  supplanted  He- 
brew  as    a   living     tongue. 
Moreover,  the  Mishna  used 
very  concise,   oracular  lan- 
guage, which  soon  required 
elucidation  and   interpreta- 
tion.    And,  therefore,  early 
in   the   fifth  century   Rabbi 
Ashe  gathered  together  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  col- 
leges in  the  Babylonian  ter- 
ritories, and  their  successors 
worked  during   nearly   half 
a  century  in  the  compilation 
of   the    Gemara,    signifying 
"complement"  or  "supple- 
ment."   Some  idea  may  be 
Jerusalem.  formed  of  the  immensity  of 

this  work  from  the  fact  that 
it  fills  twelve  large  folios  in  small  type,  containing  nearly 
6,000  pages.  It  is  composed  in  Chaldee,  mixed  with 
Hebrew.  The  word  Talmud  means  "doctrine;"  and 
the  Talmud  consists  of  the  Mishna,  the  text,  and  the 
Gemara,  the  commentary  on  it.  This  is  the  great  Baby- 
lonian Talmud. 

There  is  another,  older,  but  much  smaller  Talmud, 
known  as  the  Jerusalem,  or  Palestine,  for  its  Gemara 
was  compiled  by  the  rabbis  of  the  college  of  Tiberias  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  composed  in  Chal- 
deo-Syriac,  and  is  printed  in  one  large  folio;  but  it  has 
little  importance  by  the  side  of  the  Babylonian,  which 
alone  is  called  the  Talmud — the  other  being  always  quali- 
fied as  the  Jerusalem  Talmud. 

The  Talmud  prescribes  most  minutely  for  the  whole 
duty  of  man  under  all  the  conditions  and  vicissitudes — 
all  the  changes  and  contingencies  of  this  mortal  life,  not 
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only  in  religious  matters,  but  also  in  jurisprudence  and 
the  medical  art ;  and  treats  of  history,  philosophy,  phil- 
ology, and  of  almost  every  science  in  vogue  in  those 
early  ages.  It  may  be  fitly  compared  to  the  reports  of 
debating  societies,  in  which  contradictory  opinions  are 
expressed,  discussed,  and  decided  upon  in  curt,  incisive, 
and  enigmatic  sentences,  like  Sibylline  oracles  ;  includ- 
ing references  and  allusions  to  nearly  every  subject  of 
thought  under  heaven.  It  is  like  a  huge  storehouse  in 
bewildering  confusion,  replete  with  articles  of  every  im- 
aginable description,  from  the  most  precious  gems  and 
rarest  spices  down  to  the  commonest  things  and  the 
most  vulgar  rubbish.  Sublime  ideas  are  found  side  by 
side  with  the  veriest  nonsense,  and  brilliant  thoughts  by 
the  side  of  stupid,  incongruous  notions. 

Such,  then,  is  the  work  which  generally  controls  and 
governs  the  life  of  the  orthodox  Jews  through  the  lands 
of  their  dispersion,  and  which  to  a  great  extent  molds 
their  character  and  qualifies  their  actions.  It  decides 
everything  for  them,  from  the  least  to  the  most  weighty 
— from  the  "  tithing  of  mint  and  anise  "  (Matt,  xxiii.  33), 
to  questions  of  the  highest  moment. 

Time  forbids  a  fuller  description  of  its  multifarious, 
endless  variety  and  diversity  of  prescriptions,  rules  and 
ordinances.  I  will  only  add  that  the  Talmud  is  reso- 
lutely opposed  to  Christianity,  and  is  bitter  against  He- 
brew believers,  whom  it  treats  as  deadly  enemies,  de- 
serving the  severest  torments  and  to  be  flayed  alive ! 

But  yet,  as  has  been  intimated,  there  is  much  in  the 
Talmud  that  is  really  admirable  and  worth  knowing. 
The  Pirke  Aboth— " Chapters  of  the  Fathers,"  for  in- 
stance, are  a  rich  mine  of  wisdom,  displaying  extensive 
acquaintance  with  human  affairs  and  experience.  It 
contains  also  much  that  throws  light  on  the  meaning  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  not  less  so  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself,  whose  writers  spoke  and  thought  in  the  very 
language  of  the  Talmud  ;  and  so  did  our  blessed  Lord 
Himself,  as  is  proved  whenever  the  actual  words  He 
pronounced  are  quoted  in  the  Gospels. 

The  Talmud  has,  in  turn,  called  forth  innumerable 
works  to  elucidate  and  illustrate  it.  Many  of  them  are 
condensed  summaries  of  its  regulations  and  institutes, 
and  popular  epitomes  and  abstracts  of  its  rules  for  daily 
life.  Indeed,  Jewish  theological  literature  would  form  a 
considerable  library  by  itself  ;  not  to  speak  of  a  multi- 
tude of  MSS.  hidden  in  the  public  libraries  of  Europe, 
and  quantities  preserved  as  heirlooms  by  the  Jews  of 
all  countries.  I  hesitate  not  to  express  the  opinion  that 
many  Hebrew  works  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  so- 
called  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Question  any  Jew  in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  and  he  will 
say  that  all  Jews  admit  the  authority  of  the  Talmud 
and  hold  its  tenets  ;  but  that  is  far  from  being  correct. 
There  are  several  colonies  of  Jews  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  who  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the 
Talmud  or  of  rabbinic  traditions. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  Karaites,  residing 
principally  in  the  Crimea,  who  are  strict  literalists,  and 


have  never  accepted  or  followed  human  interpretations  of 
the  written  Word.  They  are  a  species  of  modern  Sad- 
ducees,  who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  Talmud. 

There  are  Jews  in  China,  who  have  never  heard  of  the 
Talmud.  They  emigrated  to  that  distant  land  during 
the  second  Temple,  if  not  earlier. 

There  are  Jews  in  Cochin-China  and  in  Malabar, 
who  are  not  Talmudists,  and  never  were,  for  they  too 
must  have  emigrated  thither  at  an  early  period  after  the 
dispersion. 

There  are  Jews  in  India,  the  Beni-Israel — "sons  of 
Israel,"  who  refuse  to  be  called  Jews.  They  have  no 
Talmudic  traditions.  These  Beni-Israel  are  numerous 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Indian  army,  and  prove  brave  and 
faithful  soldiers  of  the  Que  en- Empress.  The  Jews  of 
Bombay  say  likewise  that  they  are  Israelites,  and  not 
Jews  ;  but  they  have  of  late  years  been  taught  something 
ofTalmudic  lore  by  orthodox  Jews. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  of  India,  and 
probably  also  those  of  China,  Malabar,  and  Cochin-China 
are  remnants  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel. 

And  there  are  the  Falashas  of  Abyssinia,  computed  at 
over  200,000.  They  are  a  singular  people.  Are  they 
really  Jews,  descendants  of  the  large  colony  of  Jews 
resident  in  Egypt  in  olden  times,  or  are  they  prose- 
lytes from  the  time  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  visit  to  Sol- 
omon ?  That  is  a  question  in  debate  and  still  demands 
further  and  fuller  investigation.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
one  thing  seems  certain,  and  that  is,  that  they  have  no 
traditions  relating  to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  return, 
the  second  Temple,  or  of  the  Roman  conquest;  and,  of 
course,  none  of  the  Talmud  either. 

Coming  to  modern  times,  there  is  that  numerous  sect 
of  the  Chasidim — a  fanatic  sect — the  jumpers  of  Juda- 
ism— who  are  Cabbalists  rather  than  Talmudists, 
though  they  profess  to  respect  the  Talmud.  This  sect 
originated  in  Poland,  and  has  spread  to  Hungary, 
Southern  Russia,  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  even  as  far  as 
Palestine. 

And  there  are  reformed  Jews  and  reformed  syna- 
gogues in  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  These  last  are  now  proposing  to  change 
their  Sabbath  into  Sunday, 

The  fact  is  Talmudism  has  to  a  large  extent  lost  its 
hold  on  the  Jews  of  Europe  and  America.  To  Bee  it 
in  full  bloom  one  must  go  to  Palestine  and  Syria, 
Turkey,  Poland,  Russia,  North  Africa,  and  the  Khan* 
ates  of  central  Asia.  Even  in  those  countries  it  is 
slackening  its  bonds  and  losing  its  power.  Speaking 
generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Jews  everywhere 
are  getting  restless  and  fretful  under  its  stringent  reg- 
ulations and  extravagant  demands.  The  wonder  is 
that  they  should  have  submitted  to  its  tyrannic  domi- 
nation for  nearly  1,000  years,  for  it  is  an  irksome 
bondage.  It  seems  inconceivable,  and  it  is  truly  very  ex- 
traordinary, that  a  people,  who  are  said  to  love  money 
more  than  all  others,  should  be  yoked  so  long  to  a 
system  so  totally  adverse  to  money  making !     And  Tat- 
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mudism,  besides  being  a  heavy  incubus  in  that  re- 
spect, is  also  a  slavery  of  the  mind,  unparalleled,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  by  the  Popery  of  the  dark  ages  of 
Christendom.  But  so  it  is ;  and  if  now-a-days  the 
Jews  are  waking  up  from  the  lethargic  thraldom  of 
long  generations,  it  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  la- 
bors of  missionaries  among  them,  and  in  a  greater  meas- 
ure to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age  we  live  in,  and  to  the 
kindlier  treatment  they  are  receiving  from  some  at  least 
of  the  Protestant  nations  of  the  world,  as  also  in  coun- 
tries of  republican  institutions,  such  as  France  and 
Switzerland. 

Can  any  one  imagine  a  people,  so  money  loving,  sacii- 

ficing  fully  one-fourth  of  the  year  to  religious  duties  and 

observances?      I  can  fancy  mental  mutterings,     "Oh! 

you  exaggerate ! "    Well,  here  are  the  particulars: 

D*yi. 

Sabbath*,  in   the  year,  .  ...  53 

Feast  of  the  New  Year,  .a 

Atonement  Put         .....  1 

Tali  eras  tin,  -9 

Feait  of   Loll,  ....  I 

Passover.  .8 

Pentecost,       ......  » 

Farts,      .......      5 

Total,  ....  80 

Some  of  these  festivals  and  fasts  require  a  whole  day  of 
preparation  ;  others  and  the  Sabbaths  nearly  half  a  day ; 
and  there  are  other  religious  ordinances  which  also  con- 
sume time;  so  that  a  pious  Jew  must  devote  rather  one- 
third  than  one-fourth  of  the  year  to  his  religious  du- 
ties. Many  wake  up  early  in  the  morning  twice  a 
week  to  chant  matins  before  going  to  the  synagogue ; 
and  every  Friday  spend  several  hours  in  reading  the 
weekly  section  of  the  Pentateuch,  consisting  of  sever- 
al chapters,  repeating  every  verse  twice  in  Hebrew  and 
once  in  Chaldee.  The  grace  after  every  meal  takes  up 
about  ten  minutes. 


In  a  Jewish  Synagogue  In  Russia. 

BV   AARON   STERNBERG. 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  I  started  for  Rus- 
sia, and  arriving  there  I  found  that  the  country  was  cov- 
ered with  snow  and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  passing 
from  place  to  place.  I  did  not  see  any  vehicle  on  wheels 
all  the  time  I  was  there ;  we  were  obliged  to  employ 
sledges,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  proper  coachman. 
But  the  Lord  provided  me  with  a  Jewish  coachman,  whose 
name  was  David,  and,  if  honesty  and  loyalty  are  the 
characteristics  of  a  king,  David  surely  was  one,  and  yet 
in  social  position  he  was  only  a  poor  Jewish  coachman. 
1  said  to  David  :  "  I  have  come  here  on  very  important 
work,  drive  me  to  the  synagogues."  We  visited  one 
synagogue  after  another ;  I  was  received  most  courte- 
ously, and  in  many  instances  I  believe  a  deep  impression 
was  made  on  the  Talmudical  students.  One  especially 
was  of  deep  interest  to  me. 

David  drove  me  on  a  Friday  morning  to  one  of  the 


synagogues.  It  was  after  the  prayer  was  finished. 
There  I  found  a  number  of  the  students  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  Talmud.  Therefore,  throughout  that  house 
of  study  resounded  voices  chanting  the  Talmud  ;  when 
I  entered  they  looked  at  me,  and  I  asked  one  :  "What 
are  you  studying?"  It  was  one  of  the  tracts  which 
treat  especially  about  the  laws  of  property ;  I  said  to  the 
student :  "  Will  you  read  to  me  a  portion  of  the  tract  ?" 
He  began  to  do  so,  and  the  exposition  was  this:  "If 
any  person  had  hired  a  house  and  he  had  occupied  it  for 
three  years  and  the  landlord  had  not  come  to  demand 
any  rent,  was  the  landlord  entitled  afterwards,  if  he  came 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  to  have  the  rent,  or  had  he  for- 
feited it  because  he  had  not  come  and  if  he  had  no  docu- 
ments to  show  that  he  owned  the  property  ? " 

I  said  :  "  What  is  the  use  of  your  studying  these  laws 
as  to  property  ?  You  are  in  Russia,  these  laws  do  not 
apply  here  "  "That  is  true,"  he  said,  "but  we  are  in 
the  land  of  the  stranger  and  the  laws  do  not  apply,  but 
we  are  going  back  to  Palestine,  and  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  return,  and  so  we  are  studying  these  laws  so 
that  when  we  go  home  we  shall  know  all  about  them." 
"Then  why  are  you  not  in  Palestine  now  ?"  "Ah  ! "  he 
said,  quoting  the  Hebrew  word,  which  the  Jews  repeat 
on  certain  occasions,  "  in  consequence  of  our  sins  we 
have  been  driven  out  from  our  country  and  have  been 
estranged  from  our  Fatherland,  from  the  roof  of  our 
fathers,  and  now  we  are  unable  to  go  up."  "Then  it  is 
because  of  your  sins  that  you  have  been  driven  out  from 
your  land?"  "Yes,"  he  replied.  "But  how  do  you 
expect  to  go  back  ?  Do  you  think  that  you  will  be  with- 
out sin  and  return  sinless  ?  Why  you  are  sinning  every 
day  and  your  sins  are  increasing." 

So  I  began  to  speak  to  him  about  the  Messiah  ;  I  told 
him  it  was  because  the  Jews  had  neglected  the  call  of 
the  Lord.  I  said  :  "  You  are  acknowledging  it  yourself, 
and  this  very  day  being  Friday,  the  'eve  of  the  Sabbath, 
eight  millions  of  you  Jews  are  acknowledging  the  Mes- 
siah." I  quoted  to  him  that  passage  which  will  send  a 
thrill  through  every  Jewish  heart  here :  "  Shake  thyself 
from  the  dust,  oh,  My  people,  array  thyself  in  thy  beau- 
tiful attire,  for  it  is  through  she  Son  of  Jesse,  the  Beth- 
lehemite,  that  the  redemption  draweth  nigh  unto  my 
soul."  Thus  eight  million  of  Jews  on  every  Friday 
throughout  the  year  and  throughout  the  world  confess, 
that  it  is  through  the  Son  of  Jesse,  the  Bethlehemite,  that 
salvation  is  drawing  nigh  to  their  souls.  When  we  speak 
to  Jews  in  that  way,  we  have  at  once  a  strong  point. 
Everything  is  ready  for  the  return,  there  is  the  wood — 
we  only  need  to  have  the  fire  of  the  Spirit  to  kindle  it  in 
the  Jewish  heart  and  we  shall  have  a  flame  burning  for 
Christ.  The  jew  is  half  a  Christian  already.  He  be- 
lieves that  through  the  Son  of  Jesse  salvation  draweth 
nigh  unto  his  soul.  It  was  in  that  synagogue  that  I  be- 
lieve a  great  blessing  descended  on  these  students. 
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PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  TO  THE  JEWS. 


Protestant  jHtssions  to  tfje  gttaw. 


Protestantism  has  made  some  effort  to  evangelize  the 
Jews,  but  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  very  slow. 

The  Rev.  Mr,  Roi,  missionary  to  the  Jews  in  Germany, 
has  recently  collected  statistics  concerning  the  number 
of  Jews  who  are  annually  converted  and  baptized  into 
the  Christian  faith,  and  estimates  them  at  from  1,000  to 
1,500.  This  is  a  larger  number  than  we  would  suppose, 
from  the  few  accounts  of  conversions  that  are  made  pub- 
lic. Let  us  pray  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  day  when 
they  shall  acknowledge  the  Christ  for  whose  coming 
they  have  been  so  long  looking. 

The  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
amongst  the  Jews  was  established  in  1809,  and  has  mis- 
sions in  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam,  Konigsberg,  Danzing,  Hamburg,  Ber- 
lin, Posen,  Breslau,  Lemburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Co- 
logne, Komthal,  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Carlsruhe,  Stras- 
burg,  Vienna,  Warsaw,  Kischineff,  Paris,  Rome,  Bucha- 
rest, Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Safet, 
Damascus,  Hamad  an,  Algiers,  Mo  gad  or,  Tunis,  and 
Abyssinia,  and  in  1885  employed  15  ordained  missiona- 
ries and  116  assistants.  This  society  is  mainly  sup- 
ported by  contributions  from  the  Church  of  England- 

The  British  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel Among  the  Jews  was  established  in  1842.  It  is  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  Nonconformists,  and  its  missions  are 
in  London,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Manchester, 
Nottingham,  Adrianople,  Dresden,  Hamburg,  Konigs- 
berg, Lcmberg,  Nuremberg,  Odessa,  Rome,  Vienna, 
Warsaw  and  Wurtemberg. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  reports  missions  in  Bu- 
dapest, Constantinople,  Prague,  Amsterdam,  Breslau, 
and  at  Tiberias,  on' the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

There  are  also  missions  by  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  Westphalia  Society,  the  Lutheran  Society 
of  Germany,  and  the  Norwegian  Society. 

In  New  York  city  the  Rev.  Jacob  Freshman  com- 
menced work  among  the  Jews  five  years  ago.  A  build- 
ing has  been  purchased  for  mission  purposes  at  17  St. 
Mark's  Place,  and  here  each  week  services  are  being 
held.  Mr.  Freshman  has  several  assistants,  and  his  work 
is  meeting  with  some  success. 

A  Hebrew-Christian  Brotherhood  and  Prayer  Union 
was  organized  in  New  York  in  1884,  to  pray  for  the 
Jews  and  to  give  temporal  aid  to  such  needy  Hebrew 
Christians  who  may  by  reason  of  their  conversion  have 
been  discarded  by  relatives  and  friends. 

The  roost  important  work  done  among  the  Jews  in 
this  country  is  that  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL    MISSIONS. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Chur:h  Society  for  promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews  had  its  origin  in  the  action 
of  the  Genera]  Convention  in  1859.     The  completed  or- 


ganization and  the  incorporation  took  place  January 
10th,  1878.  The  Secretary,  Rev.  C.  Ellis  Stevens,  Ph. 
D.,  37  Bible  House,  New  York,  has  lately  issued  a  tract 
which  gives  the  following  facts  concerning  the  Society 
and  its  work : 

I.— Methods.  The  Society's  methods  are  fourfold  : 
(r)  The  employment  of  paid  Missionaries  in  targe  cities. 
(2)  The  organization  and  aid  of  co-operative  work  by  the 
porochial  clergy  of  towns  and  villages,  among  the  Jews 
of  their  own  localities.  (3)  The  maintenance  of  Mis- 
sionary Schools  and  Industrial  Schools  for  the  Christian 
education  of  Jewish  children.  (4)  The  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  a  Messianic  and  missionary  literature. 

The  work  is  purely  spiritual,  no  temporal  aid  being 
given. 

II. — The  Field.  The  work  of  paid  missionaries  in- 
cludes nine  of  the  large  cities.  The  co-operative  work 
of  the  parochial  clergy  embraces  41  dioceses,  and  13 
missionary  jurisdictions.  The  entire  work  embraces  43 
dioceses  and  13  missionary  jurisdictions,  and  reaches  the 
Jews   in  258  cities  and  towns. 

III. — Laborers.  The  paid  missionaries  are  as 
follows : 

(a).  In  Baltimore,  under  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Paret, 
D.  D.,  there  is  a  teacher. 

(i).  In  Chicago,  under  the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  E.  McLaren, 
D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  there  are  two  teachers. 

(<■).  In  Cleveland,  under  the  Rt.  Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell,  D. 
D  .'there  is  a  clergyman. 

(</).  In  Louisville,  under  the  Rt.  Rev.  T.  U.  Dudley, 
D.  D.,  there  is  a  clergyman. 

(e).  In  Milwaukee,  under  the  Rt.  Rev.  E.  R  Welles, 
D.  D.,  there  is  a  clergyman. 

(/).  In  New  Orleans,  under  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  N.  Galle- 
gher,  D.  D.,  there  are  two  teachers. 

(g).  In  New  York,  under  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Potter,  D. 
D,,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  C.  Potter,  D. 
I  D.,  LL.D.,  there  are  a  clergymen,  a  lay  missionary  and 
I  two  teachers. 

(A).  In  Philadelphia,  under  the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  B.  Ste- 
vens, D.D.,  LL.D.,  there  is  a  teacher. 

(»).  In  St.  Louis,  under  the  Rt.  Rev.C.  F.  Robertson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  there  is  a  clergyman. 

IV. — Mission  Houses  and  Schools.  There  are  five 
mission  houses  :  one  each  in  Baltimore,  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  There  is  a  mis- 
sionary school  in  each  of  these  cities,  and  an  industrial 
school  in  each.  The  number  of  pupils  for  the  past  year 
in  the  several  schools  was  about  four  hundred,  besides  a 
large  aggregate  attendance  of  Jewish  children  in  Sunday 
Schools  under  the  co-operating  clergy  throughout  the 
country. 

V. — Publications.  A  considerable  number  of  Bibles, 
New  Testaments,  and  Scripture  portions  in  the  English, 
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German  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  also  of  prayer  books, 
are  annually  distributed.  Of  tracts  and  other  publications 
ibere   were  issued,  during  the  past  year,  37,300  copies. 

VI. — Religious  Condition.  The  ancient  Jewish  re- 
ligion— Temple,  priesthood,  sacrifice — ceased  with  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  Judaism  that  followed  was  a  struc- 
ture of  the  Rabbis ;  a  system  of  superstition  and  cor- 
ruption, based  on  the  Talmud  rather  than  the  Scriptures, 
This  Rabbinism  is  now  very  generally  abandoned  as  un- 
tenable, under  the  influence  of  a  "  reform  "  movement 
which  began  with  the  present  century.  But  the  reform 
finds  nothing  to  rest  upon,  and  the  great  body  of  intelli- 
gent Jews  have  passed  beyond  it,  and  are  utterly  adrift. 
There  would  seem  to  remain  but  two  logical  alternatives 
—infidelity  or  Christianity.  Shall  we  not  throw  what 
influence  we  may  into  the  balance  ? 

Christian  missionary  work  among  Jews  was  also  ac- 
tively begun  with  this  century,  and  in  consequence,  more 
than  100,000  Jews  have  accepted  Christianity,  including 
the  descendants  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  leader  of 
the  Jewish  reform,  and  persons  in  every  walk  of  life. 
Many  have  become  clergymen,  some  bishops,  some 
Christian  scholars — among  the  most  favorably  known  of 
this  generation. 

The  Jews  of  the  United  States  are  divided  into  three 
classes  :  the  "  Orthodox  "  (or  Rabbinic),  the  "  Reformed," 
and  those — the  great  mass — who  attend  no  synagogue, 
and  practically,  are  without  religion. 

VII. — Missionary  Results.  Every  where  the  Soci- 
ety's workers  receive  a  kindly  reception.  Of  the  believ- 
ers, there  is  no  knowledge  of  one  having  dishonored  his 
Christian  profession.  Over  five  hundred  Christian  Jews 
have  been  brought  under  the  ministrations  of  the  Church. 
The  educational  work  among  Jewish  children  is  espec- 
ially encouraging.  Wherever  the  work  has  gone,  Jews 
are  attending  in  appreciable  numbers,  the  services  of 
the  Church. 


The  Jewish  Christian  Movement  In  Xischineff. 

BY    REV.  A.  R.  KULDELL. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  make  many  words  in 
introducing  the  subject.  The  Christian  reader  after 
perusing  the  heading  will,  as  we  hope,  be  so  interested 
as  to  ask  for  the  subject  at  once.  We  will  therefore 
comply  with  his  request  saying  a  few  things  about 

t.  Its  Itadtr.  The  soul  of  this  movement  is  the  law- 
yer, Jos.  Rabinowitch,  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  a 
warm  heart  full  of  love  to  his  Jewish  brethren.  For  qui  tea 
while  his  mind,  had  been  greatly  agitated  by  the  poverty, 
superstition  and  oppression  of  his  brethren  in  Russia, 
and  for  some  time  he  seemed  to  have  focusscd  all  his 
powers  upon  this  one  object  of  improving  the  education 
and  the  social  condition  of  bis  people,  in  a  Hebrew 
periodical — Haboker  Or — of  1880,  he  published  an  ideal 
plan  for  a  thorough-going  reorganization  of  the  Jewish 
Rabbinate.  Then  he  founded  a  society  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture  among  the  Jews  of  Southern  Russia, 


and  in  order  to  teach  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept 
be  himself  together  with  his  whole  family  engaged  in 
horticulture. 

In  the  year  1883,  when  the  Jews  of  Southern  Russia 
were  so  heartlessly  persecuted,  it  was  again  J.  Rabino- 
witch who  zealously  advocated  the  repopulation  of  Pal- 
estine by  the  Jews.  It  was  in  behalf  of  this,  his  cher- 
ished plan,  that  he  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  in  order 
there  and  then  to  be  informed  about  the  best  means  and 
ways  necessary  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  such 
a  complicated  enterprise.  But  lo,  instead  of  bringing 
the  longed  for  information,  he  startled  his  brethren  with 
the  news :  The  key  to  the  Holy  Land  lies  in  the  hand  of 
our  brother  Jesus. 

This  truth  coming  from  a  man  so  well  honored  and 
beloved  by  his  people  could  not  but  carry  great  weight 
with  it.  Jeshuah  hachener  !  ( Jesus  our  Brother )  these 
two  words  were  the  keynote  to  the  Jewish  Christian 
movement ;  which  overstepped  not  only  the  boundaries 
of  Kischineff,  but  also  those  of  Russia,  reaching  even  into, 
Austria  and  Moldavia. 

True,  Jewish  papers  have  been  and  are  still  trying  to 
belittle  and  ridicule  this  movement.  Yea,  for  a  while 
Hebrew  journalism  seemed  to  have  opened  all  the  flood- 
gates of  vilification  upon  R.  and  his  adherents.  The 
man,  who  before  as  a  Jew  had  been  praised  by  the 
Petersburg  Hamelitz  and  other  papers  as  a  gentleman  of 
great  learning,  and  benevolence,  and  patriotism,  is  now, 
after  confessing  Christ,  decried  by  the  same  editors  as 
foolish,  fanatic,  meshugeh  (insane). 

Thus  it  has  ever  been.  Those  who  confess  Christ 
must  go  forth  with  Him  without  the  camp,  bearing  His. 
reproach,  Heb.  xiii,  13.  Those,  however,  who  labor  and 
pray  for  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom  to  the  Jews  also, 
can  thank  God  and  take  courage.  For  the  faith  of  Rab- 
inowitch, which  has  long  been  nurtured  by  the  study  of 
the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  and  which  by  the  mercy  of 
God  was  brought  to  maturity  when  R  stood  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  that  faith  is  not  of  the  kind  to  be  in- 
timidated in  its  testimony  of  Jesus  by  those  Hebrew 
journalistic  expectorations. 

His  labors  in  Kishineff  have  been  abundant,  and  at 
the  present  he  is  in  Moscow  seeking  to  obtain  permis- 
sion from  high  authorities  of.  the  Empire  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  Jews  all  over  the  land.  With  regard  to 
the  insinuation  of  his  being  insane  he  writes  in  a  letter 
published  in  the  "  Documente "  by  Prof.  Delitsch  : 
"  Dear  Sirs,  I  am  not  insane.  There  is  sense  and  truth 
in  that  which  I  speak,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  many  of  my  brethren  shall  know  that  the  Messiah 
had  to  go  through  many  sufferings  in  order  to  become 
the  First  among  the  risen,  and  to  shed  light  among  the 
people,  and  among  the  nations." 

If.  Its  number.  When  Rev.  Goldstern  in  the  inter-. 
ests  of  the  Westphalian  Jewish  Missionary  Society  vis- 
ited Southern  Russia  about  a  year  ago,  he  stopped  for 
some  time  in  Kischineff,  with  Rev.  Faltin,  the  writer's 
spiritual  father,  a  man  who  for  twenty  years  has  been 
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there  at  the  head  of  the  most  successful  mission  among 
the  Jews  of  Bessarabia.  From  there  Rev.  Goldstern  re- 
ports what  he  has  seen  and  heard  :  "  Being  Saturday, 
the  day  when  the  Israelites  of  the  New  Testament 
have  their  services,  Rev.  Faltin  took  me  over  to  their 
place  of  worship  (this  place  being  for  the  present  in  the 
commodious  house  of  j.  Rabinowitch's  brother).  There 
we  found  80  or  90  men  of  Israel  listening  with  rapt  at- 
tention to  R.  who  spoke  about  the  Good  Samaritan.  R.'s 
confession  is  joyful  and  decided.  According  to  my  con- 
viction there  is  hardly  anybody  to  be  found  who  could 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Russian  Jews  more  simply  and 
more  directly  than  R.  .  .  .  I  was  astonished  when  I  saw 
that  so  many  Russian  Jews — a  people  as  a  whole  steeped 
in  the  darkness  of  superstition — sitting  so  quietly  and 
betimes  nodding  assent  whilst  the  glory  of  their  Talmud 
was  being  reduced  to  nothing,  and  Jesus  praised  as  the 
ail  in  all.  It  was  a  clear  proof  to  me  that  many  have 
here  arisen  to  a  new  life." 

After  the  services  the  missionary  was  introduced 
to  R.  who  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  said 
among  other  things  :  "  I  thank  God  who  permitted 
me  to  preach  Christ  to  thousands  of  my  brethren." 
He  then  showed  to  the  missionary,  letters  coming  from 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  land  where  Jews  have  become 
believers. 

The  sound  of  the  Gospel  is  even  now  finding  respon- 
sive hearts  among  the  Jews  in  Galicia,  Roumelia,  and 
adjacent  countries.  Some  cities  there  of  5,000  inhabi- 
tants are  entirely  Jewish,  and  in  others  the  Jews  have 
the  majority  ;  40,000  copies  of  Delitsch  Hebrew  New 
Testament  have  been  circulated,  and  more  are  de- 
manded. In  different  cities  there  are  groups  of  Jews, 
who  meet  to  speak  of  Christ  and  to  sing  Christian  hymns 
translated  into  Hebrew.  And  this  great  stir  as  it  is 
called  by  Prof.  Stuckenberg  of  Berlin,  is  very  probably 
owing  its  first  impulses  to  the  movement  in  Kishinev, 
for  from  thence  articles,  and  sermons,  and  poems,  and 
theses  are  carried  by  the  mails  in  the  interests  of  the 
movement  into  all  towns  and  villages  where  Jews  are  in 
the  majority. 

But  R.  cares  not  to  boast  of  numbers.  In  a  letter  pub- 
lished by  Prof.  Delitsch  in  l\\e  Fortgeseltle  DcaimK.sa.ys: 
"  My  chief  concern  is  not  that  there  should  be  as  many 
as  possible  of  those  that  join  me,  but  that  their  faith 
should  be  of  the  right  kind.  It  is  my  heart's  desire  by 
the  power  of  God  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  to  build  un- 
to Him  a  permanent  house,  out  of  holy,  living  stones, 
purified  in  righteousness  and  truth." 

III.  Its  tenets.  When  a  Jewish  individual  or  family 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  customary 
that  they  embrace  the  creed  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
Christian  denominations;  but  when  the  people  en  masse 
become  believers,  they  have  a  right  to  frame  their  own 
confession  and  to  shape  their  cultus  according  to  their 
own  Synagogue.  Such  a  case  is  before  us  in  this  Jewish 
Christian  movement.  They  are  enthusiastically  in  love 
with  Jesus  and  his  Gospel,  but  not  so  with  the  creeds 


which  in  the  course  of  time  have  come  Into  existence 
through  the  various  controversies  among  the  Gentiles- 
According  to  their  conviction  it  will  not  make  for 
righteousness  to  trouble  the  Jewish  mind  with  the  dog- 
matic definition  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  mentioning  per- 
sons. As  believers  in  the  Old  Testament  they  know  that 
there  is  only  one  God ;  as  acquainted  with  Cabbala,  it 
does  not  startle  them  to  learn  of  Trinity  in  Unity;  but 
instead  of  defining  the  Godhead  in  persons,  they  prefer 
to  state  that  there  is  one  God  and  his  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  these  three  being  one  God.  The  New  Tes- 
tament is  of  the  same  authority  to  them  as  the  Old.  In 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  they  agree  with 
the  purest  Protestant  churches.  In  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments  they  are  Lutheran. 

But  whilst  they  embrace  all  the  teachings  of  the  Gos- 
pel, they  at  the  same  time  are  for  the  present  not  willing 
to  join  any  of  the  Evangelical  Gentile  churches.  As  be- 
lieving Jews  they  believe  they  have  a  great  mission,  viz., 
that  of  converting  the  Jewish  people  unto  Jesus,  and  in 
order  to  become  more  and  more  successful  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  their  mission,  they  want  to  follow  the  great 
Apostle,  becoming  a  Jew  unto  the  Jews,  that  the  Jews 
may  be  won.  They  feel  themselves  as  of  one  fold  with 
all  the  Christians,  because  they  believe  in  the  same  Shep- 
herd. They  ask  tolerance  of  their  Christian  brethren 
when  they — the  Israelites  of  the  New  Testament — retain 
circumcision  and  the  Sabbath — the  latter  to  be  cele- 
brated in  a  Christian  spirit,  wherever  it  will  be  no  hin- 
drance to  the  life  and  the  traffic  of  a  community,  the 
former  to  be  practised,  not  as  a  means  of  grace  or  re- 
generation, but  as  a  badge  of  their  nationality.  In  thus 
keeping  that  which  with  age  has  become  dear  to  the 
Jewish  heart,  and  which  is  not  forbidden  in  the  Gospel, 
they  hope  best  to  succeed  in  bringing  Christ  to  the  Jews 
and  the  Jews  to  Christ. 

Now,  dear  reader,  may  our  private  judgments  never 
so  differ  with  regard  to  their  tenets,  yet  considering  the 
native  fanaticisms  of  the  orthodox  Jews  against  Christ 
and  their  talmudistic,  blasphemous  doctrines  about  Him, 
we,  as  redeemed  children  of  Jesus,  ought  all  of  us  to  hail 
this  movement  with  joy — a  movement  that  is  breaking 
the  chains  of  the  Talmud  upon  thousands  of  captive*, 
declaring  them  free  through  him,  who  is  our  Brother, 
our  Deliverer,  the  mighty  God,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  We 
that  love  Israel  for  the  Father's  and  for  Christ's 
sake  cannot  but  pray  that  God  would  lead  them  from 
knowledge  to  knowledge,  from  grace  to  grace,  from  truth 
to  truth,  until  through  their  instrumentality  the  time  is 
hastened  when  "  all  Israel  shall  be  saved-"    Rom.  xi.  16. 

In  addition  to  what  Mr.  Kuldell  has  written  concern- 
ing the  Jewish  Christian  movement  jn  Russia,  we  give 
the  faith  of  these  remarkable  people,  which  is  incorpo- 
rated under  the  heading  of  "A  Symbol  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Israelites  of  the  New  Covenant,"  and  is  found 
as  an  appendix  to  two  sermons  by  their  leader,  Rabino- 
witch,  recently  published. 
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Tt  read*  as  follows : 

i.  I  believe  with  an  unwavering  faith  that  our  Father 
in  Heaven  is  the  living,  true,  and  eternal  God,  who^has 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  all  things  visible 
and  invisible  through  his  Word  and  his  Holy  Spirit.  He 
is  one;  all  things  are  from  him,  and  all  things  are  in 
him,  and  all  things  are  to  him. 

s.  I  believe  with  an  unwavering  faith  that  our  Father 
in  Heaven,  in  accordance  with  his  promises  given  to  our 
fathers,  our  prophets,  and  our  King  David,  the  son  of 
Jesse,  has  awakened  for  Israel  a  Redeemer — namely, 
Jesus,  who  was  born  of  Mary  the  virgin,  in  the  city  of 
Bethlehem,  of  Judea,  who  suffered,  was  crucified,  died, 
and  was  buried  for  our  salvation;  who  arose  again  from 
the  dead  and  lives,  and  behold  he  is  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  our  Father  in  Heaven,  and  will  come  from  there 
to  judge  the  circuit  of  the  earth,  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  he  is  king  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever,  and  hi 
kingdom  knows  no  end. 

3.  I  believe  with  an  unwavering  faith  that,  according 
to  the  determination  of  God  to  pass  judgment,  and  his 
foreknowledge,  our  fathers  were  stricken  with  hardness 
of  heart,  that  they  blasphemously  resisted  their  Messiah, 
the  Lord  Jesus,  in  order  to  arouse  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth  to  all  the  greater  zeal,  and  to  reconcile  them  all 
through  their  faith  in  Christ,  according  to  the  words  of 
his  evangelists,  in  order  that  the  earth  should  be  full  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and  that  the  Lord  should  be 
king  over  the  whole  earth. 

4.  I  believe  with  an  unwavering  faith  that  only 
through  faith  in  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  any  man  can  be  jus- 
tified, without  the  works  of  the  law,  and  that  there  is  one 
God,  who,  through  faith,  justifies  the  circumcised  Jews 
and  the  uncircumciscd  Gentiles,  and  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  Jews  and  Greeks,  servants  and  free- 
men, man  and  woman ;  they  are  all  one  in  Christ. 

5.  I  believe  with  an .  unwavering  faith  in  one  holy 
Apostolic  Church. 

6.  I  confess  one  baptism  unto  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 

7.  I  wait  for  the  resurrection  and  the  recalling  of  the 
dead  unto  everlasting  life. 


Christianity  u  Seen  by  a  Jew. 

"  Why  do  we  not  embrace  Christianity  ?  "  is  the  title 
of  a  Jewish  pamphlet  which  has  lately  appeared  at 
Leipzig;,  written  by  a  Jew  to  Jews,  and  which  is  remark- 
able as  coming  from  one  who  does  not  profess  to  have 
become  a  Christian  but  seems  to  be  very  near  the  king- 
dom. From  that  pamphlet  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts: 

"  Is  it  really  true  that  reformed  Judaism  is  superior  to 
the  Christian  religion  ?  Compare  then  the  moral  teach- 
ing of  Judaism  and  Christianity. 

"  Any  one  at  all  free  from  "rejudice  must  admit  that 
the  New  Testament  gives  greater  depth  and  spiritual 
significance  to  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  at  the  same  time  divests  it  of  its  tribalism.     Say 


what  you  will, '  neighbor '  in  the  Law  means  only  one  of 
the  same  tribe,  a  fellow-citizen,  an  Israelite ;  whilst  uni- 
versal comprehensiveness  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of 
Christian  morality.  Mosaism  is  the  religion  of  a  tribe  : 
Christianity  stands  forth  as  the  religion  of  the  human 
race.  No  doubt  the  first  principles  of  morality  are 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  New  ;  but 
there  they  appear  merely  as  a  feeble,  passing  flash,  whilst 
in  the  Gospel  they  blaze  forth  like  the  sun  at  noonday. 
Even  the  greater  depth  discernible  here  and  there  in 
the  ethics  of  the  Hagadah  is  far  surpassed  by  that  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  as  to  the  form  in  which  they  are 
presented  there  can  be  no  comparison. 

"  The  doctrines  of  the  Divine  Sonship  and  the  Trinity 
have  always  been  stumbling-blocks  to  Judaism.  Deeper 
reflection,  however,  on  the  essence  of  God  and  His  rela- 
tion to  the  world  will  show  the  surpassing  sublimity  of 
the  Christian  conception  of  the  Deity. 

"  Though  entirely  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  we  have  not 
yet  substituted  the  vernacular  in  its  place  as  the  lan- 
guage of  prayer.  Nor  have  we  omitted  those  parts  of 
the  liturgy  which,  through  change  of  circumstances, 
have  become  simply  untrue.  How  different  is  the  Di- 
vine Service,  at  least  among  evangelical  Christians  ! 
Simple  and  sober  in  its  tone,  it  aims,  always  and  every- 
where, to  satisfy  the  real  needs  of  the  heart.  Can  that 
be  said  of  our  liturgy  ?  The  very  summary  of  our  belief, 
'Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,'  limits 
it  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  tacitly  excludes  the  whole 
human  race  outside  the  pale  of  the  synagogue. 

"  Even  those  who  assign  a  purely  human  origin  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  cannot  deny  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  from  the  sacred  canon  entails 
a  great  loss  upon  Judaism.  It  loses  the  superstructure 
and  the  completion  of  the  religious  edifice,  and  it  ignores 
the  fact,  that  modern  civilization  is  largely  interwoven 
with  the  golden  threads  of  the  Gospel. 

"Almost  all  our  festivals  are  purely  tribal  in  their 
scope.  And  although  they  are  not  altogether  without 
some  moral  and  religious  tendency,  they  fail  to  make 
any  impression  upon  the  heart.  Not  so  the  Christian 
festivals.  Bound  up  as  they  all  are  with  the  personality 
of  Christ,  as  the  centre  and  pillar  of  all  religious  life, 
they  gain,  through  Him,  a  purely  religious  character  of 
universal  application. 

"  Take,  for  instance,  Christmas,  It  is  the  birthday  of 
Him  who  has  brought  the  Gospel  of  love  to  humanity — 
the  birthday  of  the  noble  Teacher  and  Martyr  for  the 
truth,  who  has  proclaimed  the  message  of  salvation  to 
the  whole  world,  who  is  the  Friend  of  the  poor  of  all 
mankind,  the  Comforter  of  all  the  weary  and  heavy 
laden — of  Him  who  is  the  luminous  figure  of  harmony 
and  equality,  the  Founder  of  that  Christianity  which  has 
diffused,  and  is  still  diffusing,  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion upon  earth — of  Him  who  is  the  Redeemer  to  mil- 
lions of  men,  because  he  has  ransomed  them  from  the 
misery  of  existence,  from  the  burden  of  a  guilty  con- 
and  from  the  curse  of  sin  ;  whose  Name  has  be- 
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come  to  them  an  inexhaustible  source  of  consolation, 
and  in  whose  love  they  live  happily  and  die  peacefully. 
'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men,'  is  not  a  meaningless  formula  even  to 
free-thinkers. 

"  The  results  hitherto  obtained  by  reformed  Judaism 
are  lamentably  insignificant.  Jewish  reformers  are  still 
lighting  round  the  outworks  of  the  formidable  fortress 
erected  by  Ceremonialism  and  Mosaic  Pharisaism — 
which  Christianity  had  levelled  to  the  ground  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  by  a  few  classic  sentences,  such  as,  '  Not 
that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man,  but  that 
which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a  man  ;'  or, 
'  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath.'  Look  at  the  arena  where  the  conflict  is  still 
raging  between  reform  and  Pharisaic  tradition,  and  you 
will  find  that,  so  far,  the  success  achieved  is  about  equal 


to  that  of  the  boy  who  seeks  to  empty  the  sea  with  a 
tea-cup.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this  failure. 
Unlike  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  Jewish  Reform  can- 
not, consistently  with  its  principles,  leave  the  foundation 
untouched.  And  even  then  its  work  is  mostly  negative 
and  subversive.  What  is  left  is  only  the  bare  skeleton 
of  Judaism,  without  flesh  and  without  life.  And  where 
is  there  another  Moses  to  strike  out  of  the  rock  a  new 
fountain  of  revelation — to  offer  them  what  the  New 
Testament  supplies  to  Christianity  ?  Jewish  Reform, 
therefore,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  laudable,  but  a  vain,  at- 
tempt to  arrest  the  dissolution  of  Judaism.  It  will 
never  succeed  in  breathing  new  life  into  it.  Christianity 
is  really  reformed  Judaism,  and  its  reformation  is  not 
merely  of  a  negative  kind.  Hence,  those  Jews  who 
long  for  genuine  reform  should  embrace  the  GospcL 
What  is  it  that  keeps  them  from  it  ? " 
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"  Will  a  man  rob  God  ?  Yet  ye  have  robbed  Me.  But 
ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  robbed  Thee  ?  In  tithes  and 
offerings."  So  spake  Jehovah  through  the  last  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets.  Four  hundred  years  later-in  the  per- 
son of  His  Son,  He  said  to  all  the  coming  generations: 
"Whosoever  will  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself." 

It  is  easy  to  find  excuses  for  deviating — sometimes 
fearfully — from  the  commands  and  wishes  of  Christ  in 
regard  to  self  denial.  So  easy  to  delude  ourselves  into 
the  belief  that  we  are  doing  all  we  can,  when  the  Lord's 
portion  is  almost  infinitesimally  small  as  compared  with 
the  amount  expended  upon  ourselves. 

If  we  would  but  fulfill  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  last 
command,  devoting  time  and  prayer  to  the  consideration 
of  it,  and  not  allowing  the  words  to  fall  as  seed  upon 
stony  ground — then  the  Lord's  work  would  not  suffer, 
and  Jesus,  sitting  over  against  the  treasury  would  rejoice 
in  spirit,  and  we  should  have  much  treasure  in  heaven. 

There  are  some  noble  souls  who  have  learned  the 
meaning  of  that  word  self-denial,  and  whose  generosity 
might  well  bring  a  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  many 
another  Christian,  who,  alas,  has  at  least  one  thing  need* 
ful,  lacking  in  his  spiritual  life. 

There  lives,  in  a  quiet  New  England  town,  a  good  old 
deacon,  with  mild  eyes  and  white  hair,  who  has  learned 
the  secret  of  giving.  When  the  cold  of  winter  gathers 
around  his  pretty  home,  he  denies  himself  the  pleasure 
of  a  roaring  wood-fire  in  his  front  room,  and  retires  to  the 
kitchen;  because,  forsooth,  wood  is  valuable  in  those 
parts,  and  by  this  self-denial,  he  can  save  not  a  little  for 
the  Lord's  work!  He  does  not  call  it  self-denial,  dear 
old  man.  No,  he  does  not  object  to  sitting  in  the  kitchen. 
It  is  warm  and  comfortable  there,  and  he  can  watch  wife 
at  her  work,  and,  perhaps  lend  a  helping  hand  now  and 
then.  But  we  know  how  he  sometimes  would  enjoy  the 
quiet  of  that  front  room. 

In  one  of  our  large  and  weal  thy  capital  cities,  there  is  a 
noble-hearted  man,  of  middle  age,  whose  children  are 
growing  like  olive  plants  around  his  table.  It  is  some- 
times hard  to  keep  all  the  little  mouths  filled,  and  all  the 
little  bodies  clothed,  out  of  the  modest  salary  he  receives. 
"Will  a  man  rob  God  ?  "  He  will  not.  God  first,  even 
before  the  dear  ones  in  the  home. 


So  one  tenth  of  the  little  income  is  laid  aside  for 
Jesus.  Let  it  not  be  used  for  anything  else.  It  is  sacred 
to  the  Lord-  There  was  a  time  when  the  scanty  larder 
held  no  butter  for  his  bread.  There  was  some  money  in 
the  house — a  little  roll  of  bills  in  one  corner  ofa  drawer; 
and  they  all  knew  it.  But  that  was  the  Lord's  tenth.  It 
did  not  belong  to  them  ;  so  the  children  supped  their 
bread  and  milk  contentedly,  and  father  and  mother  ate 
their  dry  slices ;  and  their  Father,  seeing  in  secret,  one 
day  shall  reward  them  openly. 

In  another  great  city,  a  lady  of  wealth  and  culture  has- 
her beautiful  home.  There  are  many  fashionable,  many 
refined,  many  rich  in  this  world's  goods,  in  the  circle  in 
which  she  moves.  She  was  urged  to  buy  a  new  and 
elegant  cloak.  The  old  one  was  still  good,  but  too 
old-fashioned,  too  much  worn,  for  one  in  her  position, 
it  was  pleaded.  She  had  used  it  a  long  while;  surely  it 
was  time  to  purchase  another,  and  she  had  the  money. 

This  faithful  stewardess  of  the  Lord  looked  at  the 
lovely  garment  and  hesitated  a  moment.  Il  was  so 
becoming,  and  she  had  indulged  in  few  extravagancies 
during  these  years  of  Christian  life.  Should  she  not 
please  her  friends,  and  make  the  expenditure  ?  But 
this  was  her  decision:  "I  cannot,  I  cannot,"  she 
said,  "there  are  those  of  the  household  of  faith  who 
are  in  need,  and  I  must  help  them.  I  cannot  do  both. 
My  old  cloak  will  answer.  It  must  answer.  I  cannot 
be  unfaithful  to  my  God."  Perhaps  the  angels  know 
how  much  brightness  has  come  to  troubled  ones  as  the 
result  of  this  woman's  act  of  generous  self  denial. 
There  are  not  many  around  her  who  know  it ;  but  it 
is  not  forgotten  in  heaven. 

Thank  God  for  the  faithful  ones.  0  that  there  were 
more,  many  more !  Then  would  the  Lord's  work  tri- 
umph gloriously,  and  temporal  blessings  would  come 
with  the  spiritnal,  and  cover  the  land  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea-  "Bring ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  store- 
house, that  there  may  be  meat  in  mine  bouse,  and 
prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  if  I 
will  not  open  to  you  the  windows  of  heaven  and  pour 
you  out  a  blessing,  tb*.t  there,  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it*'* 
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At  present  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  Japan  is  about 
to  set  all  Christendom  a  noteworthy  example.  Unity  in 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ  has  long  been  the  dream  of 
many  in  the  West ;  here  in  the  East  the  evidences  are 
multiplying  that  we  are  about  to  see  it  realized.  In  re- 
gard to  this  matter  the  Japanese  Christians  have  shown 
common  sense  to  a  most  commendable  degree.  They 
saw  the  many  evangelical  agencies  at  work  among  them, 
and  it  needed  only  a  cursory  glance  to  see  the  evils  that 
could  not  fail  to  come  to  them  by  fostering  all  the  secta- 
rian differences  of  the  West  in  their  midst.  What  to 
them  was  the  little  difference  in  church  polity  among  the 
various  divisions  of  the  Presbyterian  family,  or  the 
equally  slight  dissimilarity  of  Presbyterian  ism  to  the  kin- 
dred body  known  as  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  ? 

The  infant  church  of  Japan,  yet  only  a  handful  in  the 
midst  of  the  millions  of  heathenism  and  infidelity,  had  a 
more  important  work  before  her  than  the  perpetuation 
of  all  the  schisms  and  isms  that  have  flourished  so  luxu- 
riantly among  us ;  and  if  she  was  ever  to  take  this  Em- 
pire in  the  name  of  her  God  and  for  his  Christ  it  be- 
hooved her  to  stand  united  heart  and  hand  and  by  a  one- 
ness of  organization  to  seek  a  unity  of  action. 

Thus  doubtless  reasoned  the  communicants  of  those 
churches  which  have  sprung  from  the  labors  of  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  various  Presbyterian  bodies  and  those  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  also  those  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  ;  and  the  Christian  world  knows 
that  the  result  has  been  a  union  of  those  bodies  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan." 

But  the  work  of  union  thus  haply  inaugurated  is  but 
begun,  and  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Negotia- 
tions are  now  in  progress  looking  toward  the  union  of 
the  Congregational  churches  with  the  united  Presbyte- 
rian body,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  this  will  soon  be 
realixed.  There  will  then  still  remain  outside  of  the 
pale  of  a  Protestant  union  the  Baptist,  Episcopalian  and 
Methodist  bodies.  The  Baptists  and  Episcopalians  are 
each  represented  in  Japan  by  an  English  and  American 
society,  the  work  here  being  more  or  less  united.  Not 
so,  however,  with  the  Methodists. 

The  four  bodies  representing  Wesleyan  Arminianism 
in  this  country  so  far  as  their  work  among  the  Japanese 
is  concerned,  have  absolutely  nothing  in  common.  Ex- 
ception must,  of  course,  be  made  to  the  recent  move- 
ment toward  uniting  the  theological  schools  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  and  the  Canada  Methodist 
churches,  but  even  this  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  for 
consummation  is  yet  by  no  means  accomplished.  There 
is  probably  no  Methodist  missionary  in  Japan,  and  cer- 
tainly no  member  among  our  native  churches  but  would 
bail  with  delight  the  union  in  this  country  of  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wesley  into  one  strong  aggressive  body. 

We  believe  Methodism  has  a  work  to  do  among  the  mil- 


lions of  this  land.  The  doctrines  that  have  given  het 
power  over  the  hearts  of  men  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  that  marked  her  with  such  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
Calvinistic  churches  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  are  doc- 
trines warmly  welcomed  by  the  Japanese. 

The  hearts  of  this  people  are  naturally  Arminian,  and 
if  Methodism  measures  up  to  the  full  possibility  of  her 
opportunity  here  in  Japan  the  theology  of  the  Japan- 
ese Church  will  be  Arminian  also.  In  this  work  a  united 
Methodism  can  accomplish  what  a  Methodism  divided 
cannot  hope  to  do. 

One  strong,  energetic  and  closely  compacted  church 
has  arisen  out  of  the  labors  of  the  various  Calvinistic 
churches  at  work  here,  and  it  behooves  Arminianism  to 
be  admonished  by  the  example  before  it  and  allow  no 
trifling  differences  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  union  of 
all  its  advocates. 

Far  be  it  from  our  purpose  to  foster  "  the  theologicum 
odium  "  in  the  Christianity  of  Japan,  but  Calvinism  and 
Arminianism  are  facts, — elements  of  power  in  the  church 
of  the  home  lands,  and  elements  of  ever  increasing  im- 
portance in  so  prosperous  a  mission  field  as  that  of  Ja- 
pan, and  since  this  is  so  it  would  be  the  most  unpardon- 
able blindness  or  veriest  foolishness  to  ignore  their  dif- 
ference or  to  expect  that  Calvinistic  missionaries  will 
teach  Arminianism,  or  that  Methodists  will  teach  any 
other  doctrine  than  that  of  the  Father's. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  proposed  union  of 
the  theological  schoolsof  the  two  most  important  Metho- 
dist missions  in  Japan  will  go  into  effect,  and  that  this 
will  be  but  the  first  step  toward  the  union  into  one  or- 
ganization of  believers  in  this  land  who  bear  the  name  of 
Methodist.  Our  native  churches  are  anxious  to  see  this 
desired  end  attained.  The  foreign  workers  in  the  field 
would  hail  the  day  of  its  accomplishment  with  joy  ; 
surely  then  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  several 
Methodist  denominations  at  home  ought  not  to  stumble 
at  such  unmistakable  leadings  of  Providence  as  these 
longings  for  church  unity  which  pervade  the  infant 
church  of  Japan. 

But  church  union  in  Japan  is  destined  ultimately  to  go 
further  than  to  unite  related  sects  upon  such  common 
platforms  as  Arminianism  or  Calvinism,  or  Baptism  by 
immersion,  or  Episcopacy.  There  is  a  constantly  grow- 
ing feeling  in  the  native  churches  that  all  Protestantism 
in  Japan  ought  to  be  one.  And  when  we  Christians 
of  the  West  do  these  Eastern  people  the  justice  of 
endeavoring  to  divest  ourselves  of  all  our  religious 
prejudices,  and  laying  aside  our  inherited  traditions 
and  conceptions  of  what  Christianity  is,  approach  the 
Bible  as  they  must  necessarily  do,  the  injustice  of 
expecting  them  to  adopt  and  perpetuate  all  our  re- 
ligious animosities  and  variances  and  divisions  is  at 
once  apparent. 
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It  is  happily  true  that  generally  speaking  the  secta- 
rian strife  and  bitterness  of  other  days  have  passed 
away  from  among  us  and  that  the  dividing  lines  have 
also  so  far  disappeared  that  we  are  separated  from  one 
another  more  in  seeming  than  in  reality  ;  in  other  words 
the  causes  that  divided  us  into  so  many  divisions  now 
no  longer  exist 

But  this  very  fact  it  may  be  justly  urged  condemns  us 
if  we  would  seek  to  impose  upon  the  Japanese  church 
distinctions  and  divisions  which  have  no  raison  d'etre 
among  ourselves  and  no  excuse  for  being  transplanted 
here.  The  day  will  most  assuredly  come  when  the  cross 
of  Christ  shall  have  been  firmly  established  in  these  king- 
doms of  the  far  East  that  the  world  shall  see  an  Oriental 
theology  as  it  has  so  long  seen  a  Western  theology.  When 
that  day  comes  may  not  all  the  divisions  known  to  the 
Christendom  of  Europe  and  America  cease  to  obtain  here, 
and  Roman  Catholicism,  Greek  Church  and  Protestant- 
ism disappear  in  the  one  Christian  Church  of  Japan  ? 

Oriental  Christianity  may  fall  into  as  many  fragments 
forming  as  many  sects  as  have  ever  cursed  the  Christi- 
anity of  the  home  lands,  but  these  divisions  will  have 
causes  here  upon  the  field  and  be  brought  about  by 
those  whose  consciences  will  be  interested  in  the  work 
of  their  maintenance  or  removal. 

Far  different  from  such  a  Japanese  sectarianism  as 
may  then  arise  is  the  denominational  ism  now  being  im- 
ported into  Japan  from  the  other  side  of  the  world  which 
is  in  itself  a  reproach  to  the  religion  it  burdens,  and  to 
which  the  Japanese  convert  can  give  at  least  but  an  half 
hearted  allegiance. 

However  all  this  respecting  the  possible  future  divi- 
sions of  the  Japanese  church  may  be,  if  the  signs  of  the 
times  teach  anything  they  teach  plainly  that  the  native 
Protestant  Christians  are  determined  not  to  stop  short 
of  the  abolition  of  all  Protestant  sectarianism  for  the 
present  and  the  union  of  all  believers  into  one  church. 

There  is  now  lying  before  me  a  copy  of  a  circular  that 
has  been  scattered  broadcast  among  all  the  Protestant 
Churches  in  Japan.  It  is  interesting  to  foreign  Chris- 
tians inasmuch  as  it  shows  the  spirit  that  is  inspiring  the 
native  church  of  this  land,  and  it  is  important  in  that  it 
clearly  sets  forth  a  proposed  creed  and  polity  for  the 
united  church.  I  will  close  with  the  reproduction  of  this 
remarkable  circular  from  an  English  translation  of  it 
that  appeared  in  a  native  Christian  weekly  journal — The 
Christian,  published  in  Tokio.  The  circular  in  question 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  April  33,  1886,  and  is  as  follows: 

Every  careful  observer  of  affairs  in  our  country  is  well 
aware  that  the  time  for  its  evangelization  has  already 
ripened.  Those  who  are  desirous  to  hear  the  truth  are 
found  everywhere  throughout  the  land,  so  that  the  only 
regret  is  that  the  means  of  evangelization  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demands  of  the  nation.  The  harvest 
is  great,  the  laborers  few.  We  earnestly  pray  that  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  may  send  his  laborers  into  the  field. 
When  things  are  in  this  condition  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Christians  of  Japan  shall  not  only  realize  the  fact. 


b.ut  do  all  in  their  power  to  further  the  common  cause 
and  unite  their  heart  and  resources  to  promote  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  by  the  propagation  of  the  pure  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  If  on  account  of  petty  differences  we  con- 
tinue to  divide  our  strength,  which  is  not  sufficient  even 
when  it  is  united,  the  work  will  be  hampered  and  the  re- 
sults most  unfortunate,  whilst  many  evils  may  arise  from 
this  want  of  unity  of  spirit  and  purpose.  Moreover,  if 
the  churches  are  not  united  to-day,  the  dividing  lines 
between  Christian  Churches  will  become  more  firmly 
established  and  more  prominent.  We  think  this  is  the 
time,  the  golden  opportunity  for  establishing  a  solid 
union,  and  for  laying  a  firm  foundation  for  a  pure  Church 
in  our  land.  We  are  sure  that  in  this  way  Japanese 
Christians  will  be  saved  from  many  possible  evils  and 
prejudices,  therefore  we  humbly  desire  that  the  mem- 
bers of  your  church  will  take  the  matter  into  earnest 
consideration,  and  respectfully  submit  the"  following 
form  of  creed  and  Church  Government  as  the  possible 
basis  of  the  union  we  pray  for. 

I.— Creed. 
1.  The  Divine  inspiration,  authority  and  sufficiency  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  3.  The  right  and  duty  of  private 
judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
3.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead  and  the  Trinity  of  the  Per- 
sons therein  ;  4.  Utter  depravity  of  human  nature  in 
consequence  of  the  fall ;  5.  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  His  work  of  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind, 
and  His  mediatorial  intercession  and  reign  ;  6.  The 
justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone;  7.  The  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  and  sanctifies- 
tion  of  the  sinner ;  8.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  the  judgment  of  the  world  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the 
righteous,  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked ; 
9.  The  Divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
the  obligation  and  perpetuity  of  the  ordinances  of  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

II. — Council. 

The  Council  of  the  Churches  to  be  divided  into  branch 
and  general  assemblies  :  (1)  The  branch  or  local  assem. 
blies  will  consist  of  lay  representatives  from  the  different 
churches,  their  pastors  or  acting  pastors.  These  will 
decide  questions  and  manage  affairs  in  regard  to  the 
evangelization  of  their  respective  dioceses,  the  organi- 
zation of  their  churches,  education  of  the  ministry,  or- 
dination and  superintendence  of  ministers ;  and  all  other 
items  which  concern  or  relate  to  the  general  interest  of 
their  respective  localities.  But  those  things  which  con- 
cern each  individual  congregation  shall  be  determined 
and  decided  according  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
church  itself ;  (1)  The  general  assembly  will  consist  of 
representatives  from  the  different  churches  with  their 
pastors  or  acting  pastors,  throughout  the  land.  This 
assembly  will  manage  the  business,  and  decide  questions 
concerning  the  general  work  of  evangelization,  educa- 
tion of  the  ministers,  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
and  other  items  of  importance  which  concern  the  whole 
body  of  the  churches.  The  representatives  of  the  re- 
spective churches  to  be  sent  to  this  general  assembly  in 
the  following  proportions  : — Any  church  with  communi- 
cants numbering  less  than  two  hundred  shall  be  repre- 
sented by  one  delegate.  Those  above  two  hundred,  by 
two  persons,  etc. 

III. 

The  name  of  the  National  Church  or  the  body  of 
churches  thus  united  will  be  "The  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan." 


GOD   PAYS  READY-CASH  FOR   SELF-DESIAL. 


©oti  $aps  fceati^Casij  for  g>tlf=j©tnial. 


BY    REV.    E.    DA  VIES. 


While  attending  the  missionary  pentecost  at  New 
York,  where  the  reinforcements  for  Africa  were  gath- 
ered, one  sister  said  with  great  force  and  propriety,  "  I 
do  not  pity  these  missionaries,  for  whenever  we  deny 
ourselves  for  God,  He  always  pays  in  ready-cash." 

How  true  this  is.  Glory  to  God  !  when  we  deny  our- 
selves for  God  and  his  cause  there  is  such  a  sweet  sense 
of  his  presence  and  approbation.  Such  a  realization  of 
His  spirit  and  power  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  we  do  not 
deny  ourselves  mote  than  we  do. 

Not  only  do  we  get  ready  cash  for  self  denial,  but  we 
get  an  abundance  of  it.  Hear  the  words  of  the  Master: 
"Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  is  no  man  that  hath  left 
house,  or  parents,  or  brethren,  or  wife,  or  children,  for  the 
kingdom  of  God's  sake,  wbo  shall  not  receive  manifold 
more  in  this  present  time."  The  verily  in  this  passage  has 
in  it  the  nature  of  an  oath.  The  promises  of  Jesus  are  true 
without  this  word  verily,  but,  as  in  other  passages,  He 
has  confirmed  this  promise  with  an  oath  ;  so  that  truly, 
certainly,  without  fail,  "there  is  no  man  that  hath  left 
house,  or  parents,  or  brethren,  or  wife,  or  children,  for  the 
kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who  shall  not  receive  manifold 
more  in  this  present  time,"  in  this  present  world.  God 
will  surely  reward  him  here  and  now.  He  shall  have 
manifold  more  from  God  than  he  has  given  up  for  God. 
This  puts  me  in  mind  of  Billy  Bray,  a  Cornish  miner, 
who,  when  his  family  was  in  need,  went  out  and  bor- 
rowed two  pounds  of  one  of  his  neighbors.  On  his 
way  home  he  called  upon  a  poor  family  that  were  in 
greater  distress  than  himself,  and  he  gave  them  one 
pound.  Then  he  called  on  another  family  in  the  same 
condition  and  he  gave  them  the  other  pound. 
When  he  reached  home  his  poor  wife  enquired 
what  he  had  done  with  the  money,  and  was 
ready  to  blame  him  for  his  benevolence.  He  replied, 
" '  He  that  gtveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord,'  and 
God  will  not  be  in  debt  to  us  long ! "  And  so  it  was.  That 
very  day  the  Lord  sent  him  the  money  with  an  increase. 

In  Matthew  xix.  20,  Christ  says  :  "  Every  one  that 
hath  forsaken  houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father, 
or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children  for  my  name's  sake,  shall 
receive  an  hundred  fold,  and  shall  inherit  everlasting 
life-"  In  another  place  he  says  :  "He  shall  receive  an 
hundred  fold  now  in  this  time,  houses,  and  brethren,  and 
sisters,  and  mothers,  and  children,  and  lands,  with  per- 
secutions; and  in  the  world  to  come  eternal  life."  Now, 
in  this  world,  God  will  give  him  the  rich  consolations  of 
his  infinite  grace,  that  he  shall  be  richer  than  though  he 
had  a  hundred  fold  more  houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters, 
or  mothers,  or  children,  or  lands.  God  will  pour  upon 
him  the  fullness  of  his  love,  so  that  he  shall  glory  in  the 
sacrifices  that  he  is  enabled  to  make  for  Christ  and  his 
cause.  For  instance,  Win.  Taylor,  the  Bishop  of  Africa, 
who  has  made  more  sacrifices  for  God  than  any  man 


that  I  know  of,  and  who  is  planting  self-sustaining  mis- 
sions in  Africa.  So  mightily  and  abundantly  Joes  God 
reward  him  that  he  proclaims  to  the  world  that  he  would 
"rather  spend  the  next  twenty  years  of  his  life  among 
the  savages  in  Africa  than  among  the  angels  in  heaven. 
This  is  not  because  he  could  not  enjoy  the  comforts 
of  his  home  and  family,  and  friends,  but  because  God 
so  mightily  sustains  and  guides  and  comforts  him  that 
he  delights  to  do  God's  will,  and  would  gladly  forego 
the  companionship  of  angels  for  twenty  years,  when  he 
is  already  in  his  65th  year. 

One  of  Taylor's  missionaries,  Rev.  A.  E.  Withey,  w  ho 
took  a  wife  and  four  children  to  Africa,  writes :  "  We 
are  a  happy  company,  who  mean  to  spend  our  lives  in 
Africa,  or  anywhere  else  that  God  may  appoint  us  to,  and 
the  sympathy  poured  upon  us  by  our  dear  American 
friends  is  misplaced.  'Weep  not  for  us,  but  for  your- 
selves, if  you  are  not  wholly  the  Lord's  and  walking  be- 
fore him  with  a  perfect  heart.'  We  are  stirred  by  the 
lines  of  Wesley  and  Fletcher  just  now,  and  beholding  the 
depths  of  love  that  they  fathomed,  we  are  being 


Now,  reader,  have  you  any  ready  cash  ?  Have 
you  any  of  God's  rich  consolations  and  heavenly 
comforts  because  you  have  practiced  self-denial  as  it 
pertains  to  your  body  ?  Have  you  crucified  the  flesh  with 
its  affections  and  lusts  ?  Have  you  the  ready  cash  of  a 
well-preserved  body,  with  the  prospects  of  a  good  old 
age  ?  Have  you  the  ready  cash  that  comes  to  you  by 
foregoing  the  pleasure  of  a  new  garment,  or  ornament, 
or  journey,  and  have  you  given  the  money  thus  saved  to 
the  cause  of  Christ  ? 

For  more  than  a  year  God  has  kept  my  soul,  as  it 
were,  swimming  in  glory,  because,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Daniel  Steele,  I  determined  to  give  the  profits  of  my 
"  Life  of  Bishop  Wm.  Taylor  "  to  the  Transit  and  Build- 
ing fund  of  Taylor's  missions.  I  have  been  blessed  in 
my  health  and  in  my  store,  in  my  body  and  in  my  soul, 
in  my  family  and  in  my  finances.  I  have  especially  de- 
sired to  pay  the  expense  of  a  missionary  to  Africa;  and 
as  I  have  been  at  work,  month  after  month,  on  this  book 
for  this  specific  object,  I  have  felt  that  I  was  in  practi- 
cal sympathy  with  the  Lord  Jesus  in  his  endeavors  to 
win  this  world  to  himself,  and  that  I  had  a  portion  of 
the  spirit  that  stirred  Bishop  Taylor  when  he  said : 

"Sometimes  I  have  a  special  manifestation  to  my 
spirit  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  sit  in  his  presence  and  ad- 
mire and  adore  him,  and  in  melting  love  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  stupendous  undertaking  of  bringing  our 
lost  race  back  to  God,  and  feel  the  wish  in  my  heart  that 
I  could  multiply  myself  into  a  thousand  and  give  a  thou- 
sand years  to  help  Jesus  1" 

Glory  to  God  for  the  abundant  grace  bestowed  upon 
this  modern  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  expects  to  call 
for  a  hundred  missionaries  a  year  for  Africa. 

We  shall  want  a  good  deal  of  the  cash  that  God  gives 
for  self-denial.     Reader,  get  your  soul  full  of  it. 
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REV.  FRANK  D.  GAMEWELL. 


Rev.  Frank  D.  Gamcwell. 

Methodist  EplKopal  Missionary  Id  China. 
Frank  D.  Garaewell,  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary 
China,  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1857,  and  moved 
to  Hackcnsack,  N.  J.,  in  1866.     After  graduating  at  the 
Hackensack  Academy  in  1875,  he  pursued  the  study  of 
Civil  Engineering  at  the  Troy  Polytechnic  and  at  Cornell 
University,  but  was  led  to  abandon  the  course  by  the 
conviction  that  he  ought  to  prepare  for  the  ministry. 
In  1878  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  Dickinson 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1881.  Before  graduating 
he  received  an  appointment  to  the  mission  field,  and  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  on  September  6,  1881,  on  the  "City 
of  Peking,"  in  company 
with  a  large  number  of 
missionaries.  He  arrived 
at  Peking,  North  China, 
October  aa,    1881,   and 
was  at  work  in  that  city 
until     1884.       He    was 
married  June  29,  1882, 
to  Miss  Mary  A.  Porter, 
of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.     In 
1884  he  was  transferred 
to  the  West  China  Mis- 
sion,   and    is    now  the 
superintendent    of    the 
Mission,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Chungking.     In 
a  letter  recently  received 
from  him  he  says : 

"My  attention,  the 
past  year,  has  been  large- 
ly occupied  in  studying 
changes  of  dialect,  and 
in  providing  for  the 
additional  purchase  of 
property  in  anticipation 
of  the  pressing  needs  of 

the  Mission.     The  field  m.  n^  D. 

is  great  in    its    needs. 

We  are  much  circumscribed  because  of  our  limited  force. 
The  only  representatives  of  America  in  a  province  of 
10,000,000  souls,  our  efforts  are  largely  confined  to  the 
city  of  Chungking.  Many  agencies  are  at  work  here, 
Sabbath  preaching,  daily  street  and  chapel  preaching, 
dispensary  work  with  preaching.  Sabbath  school  work, 
day  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  visiting  from  house  to 
house  among  the  women  by  the  ladies,  and  a  book  store 
for  the  diffusion  of  Christian  literature;  all  these  things 
occupy  all  the  time  of  our  present  force,  making  aggres- 
sive missionary  work  throughout  the  province  an  impos- 
sibility until  reinforcements  come,  and  we  pray  that  they 
may  come  very  soon,  and  could  these  poor  souls  realize 
their  need,  20,000,000  voices  would  join  in  the  Macedo- 
nian cry,  '  Come  over  and  help  us.'  " 


A  Journey  by  a  Boy  Emperor. 
On  the  first  of  April  the  boy  Emperor  of  China  left 
Peking  to  go  a  three  day's  journey  to  worship  at  the 
tombs  of  his  imperial  ancestors.  For  weeks  previous 
hundreds  of  men  had  been  at  work  preparing  the  road. 
The  viceroy  of  the  Province,  Li  Hung  Chang,  was  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements. 

A  missionary  at  Peking  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  journey :  The  grand  procession  started  from  the  pal- 
ace about  daylight.  The  .cart  of  the  Emperor  headed 
the  formal  procession,  but  five  companies  of  horsemen 
rode  in  advance  of  it  as  heralds. 
The  cart  in  which  the  young  Emperor  rode  was  of  a 
brilliant  yellow  colore*. 
cept  the  wheels  which 
were  red.  It  was  drawo 
by  one  large  strong 
mule,  and  attended  by 
six  men  who  walked 
three  on  each  side. 
'1  here  were  large  glass 
windows  in  the  sides 
through  which  the  boy 
monarch  peered  as  cu- 
riously at  the  throngs  of 
people  gathered  to  see 
him,  as  they  gazed  at 
him.  On  other  occa- 
sions when  emperors 
have  taken  this  journey, 
they  have  ordered  the 
people  to  be  driven  back 
some  distance  from  the 
road  ;  but  this  time,  by 
the  request  of  the  young 
Emperor  himself,  it  is 
said,  they  were  allowed 
to  stand  quite  close,  and 
sovereign  and  people 
could  look  upon  each 
qamwbij,.  other-     What  the  people 

saw  was  a  rather  thin, 
pale-faced  boy,  fourteen  years  of  age,  dressed  in  black 
brocade  satin,  with  black  cap,  and  looking  eagerly  about 
from  side  to  side,  interested  in  seeing  so  many  people. 

The  second  part  of  the  journey  the  Emperor  changed 
his  yellow  cart  for  a  yellow  chair.  For  hours  a  day,  in 
the  palace  grounds,  the  chair-bearers  had  practiced  car- 
rying the  chair,  training  themselves  to  bear  it  with  no 
perceptible  motion,  by  having  inside  a  bowl  of  water 
filled  to  the  brim.  On  April  n,  the  Emperor  returned 
to  Peking. 

The  Emperor  is  called  by  the  Chinese  seventeen,  be- 
cause they  say  he  was  so  young  when  he  became 
Emperor  that  heaven  and  earth  took  pity  on  him 
and  lent  him  each  one  year.     In  reality  he  is  not  ret 
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fifteen. 


NEW   YEAJVS  DA  V  IN  CHINA. 
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Celebrating  New  Year's  Day  In  China. 

Mrs.  Louise  K.  Taft,  one  of  our  missionaries  at  Pe- 
king, China,  writes  to  the  Sunday-schools  at  home  the 
following  letter  about  the  celebration  of  the  Chinese 
New  Year's  Day  last  February  : 

The  Chinese  New  Year  was  on  Thursday,  February 
4th.  It  is  almost  the  only  holiday  they  have,  and 
it  is  the  great  time  of  the  year  to  them.  Just  before 
that  holiday  is  a  very  good  time  to  buy  things,  because 
all  are  anxious  to  sell,  as  they  must  pay  their  debts  be- 
fore New  Year's  day. 

The  day  before  New  Year's  we  took  a  walk  to  see  the 
sights.  Before  all  the  houses  and  stores  hung  little 
pieces  of  different  colored  papers,  cut  into  various 
shapes.  These  are  for  good  luck.  We  saw  a  number 
of  immense  kites,  four  or  five  feet  long,  representing 
men's  faces.  They  were  very  ugly.  Almost  every  one 
we  met  was  carrying  home  provisions,  long  strings  of 
silver  paper  money,  and  fire-crackers.  For  the  next  few 
Jays  they  would  not  be  able  to  buy  provisions,  as  the 
shops  would  be  closed.  Fire-crackers  and  paper  money 
they  must  have  for  worshiping.  You  would  have  en- 
joyed seeing  the  fire-cracker  stands,  and  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  you  would  have  recognized  those  pretty 
melons  and  gourds,  funny  old  men  and  women,  and 
dogs,  cats  and  tigers,  for  fire  works.  But  such  they  are, 
as  you  would  see  when  they  were  lighted  and  poured 
forth  their  bright  colored  fire,  like  our  "mines"  at  home. 
Perhaps  the  prettiest  shops  of  all  were  those  where 
they  sold  lanterns.  You  would  open  your  eyes  with 
wonder  to  see  the  big  paper  Chinese  dragon  nearly  a 
yard  long,  and  having  as  many  colors  as  the  rainbow. 
A  big  red  fish  with  red  glass  eyes  as  large  as  tea  cups 
seemed  popular.  You  would  see  perfect  imitations  of 
grasshoppers,  crabs  and  beetles.  A  favorite  device  was 
a  large  turtle  carrying  the  whole  family,  father,  mother 
and  children,  on  his  back  for  an  airing.  One  very  nat- 
ural one  was  a  big  turnip  with  a  rooster  mounted  on  it. 
There  was  a  most  extraordinary  horse  with  flowing  mane 
and  tail,  carrying  a  knight  on  his  back. 

On  New  Year's  day  the  Chinese  gentlemen  dress  up 
in  their  best  and  call  as  we  do  at  home.  All  day  and 
all  night  long  the  fire-crackers  are  popping  away.  Yes- 
terday, when  they  were  worshiping  the  god  of  wealth, 
it  seemed  from  the  constant  noise  of  the  crackers  as  if 
there  were  no  lack  of  devotees  who  bowed  the  knee  to 
ihe  "  almighty  dollar  "  in  China. 

All  these  heathen  ceremonies  and  festivals  are  wrong 
for  our  Christians,  therefore  it  sometimes  seems  as  if 
they  should  have  some  merry-making.  So  last  night 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pyke  invited  the  older  boys  and  girls  in 
the  school,  and  all  of  us  missionaries  to  their  house  to 
have  a  pleasant  social  time.  The  girls  sang  for  us  in 
Chinese,  and  the  boys,  who  are  studying  English,  sang 
some  English  songs  very  nicely.  Then  we  played  some 
games  with  them.  It  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  put  some 
English  games  into  Chinese,  and  it  would  have  done 
your  hearts  good  to  have  seen  how  merry  they  were. 


After  a  while  we  had  some  refreshments,  tea  and  cof- 
fee, and  Chinese  and  foreign  cake  and  candy.  It  was 
the  first  time  the  children  had  ever  tasted  coffee,  and  I 
strongly  suspect  that  they  did  not  like  it,  but  the  cake 
and  the  candy  were  quite  as  welcome  as  they  would  be 
to  you.  After  the  refreshments  Mrs.  Pyke  played  on 
the  piano  and  sang  for  us.  It  pleased  the  children  very 
much,  and  they  leaned  forward  eagerly  to  see  how  she 
did  make  her  fingers  fly  so  fast,  and  bring  forth  such 
pretty  sounds.  Just  before  we  left  we  sang  the  Doxol- 
ogy  in  Chinese  and  Mr.  Pilcher  prayed  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, thanking  God  for  the  pleasant  time  we  had  had, 
and  asking  Him  to  make  us  the  better  for  it.  I  think 
that  the  Chinese  boys  and  girls  will  long  remember  that 
evening  with  delight. 


Throw  Down  Your  Gold  I 


Throw  down  jour  gold  !  throw  down  your  gold  ! 

The  Heavenly  Shepherd  seeks  a  way 
To  bring  His  millions  to  the  fold 

That  wander  ehepherdless,  astray. 
He  saw  them  from  His  rest  above, 

His  heart  was  moved  to  hear  their  cry  ; 
He  seeks  them  with  a  pitying  love, 

Throw  down  your  gold  I    He  passes  by  1 
The  rolling  yean  have  reached  the  bound 

By  bards  and  prophets  rang  and  told, 
When  Christ,  the  Saviour,  throned  and  crowned, 

Should  rule  the  world  I  throw  down  your  gold  ! 

*      — A.  J.  Hough. 


Burning  Paper  Things  in  thina. 

A  missionary  in  China  writes  of  a  walk  she  took  in  a 
Chinese  city,  and  of  a  remarkable  shop  she  saw  that  was 
full  of  paper  things.  There  were  little  women  about  the 
size  of  a  large  doll,  and  many  much  larger,  all  made  of 
different  colored  papers.  Outside  the  door  was  a  horse 
made  of  paper,  and  a  sedan  chair.  They  were  all  made 
on  purpose  to  be  burned. 

They  burn  horses  and  chairs  so  that  they  may  go  into 
the  next  world,  and  help  their  friends  who  have  died  to 
get  along  there.  Very  often,  at  a  rich  man's  funeral,  a 
paper  house  is  burnt  for  him  to  live  in,  in  the  next  world, 
and  a  horse  for  him  to  ride  on,  and  all  sorts  of  clothes 
and  paper  money. 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  this,  as  told  by  the  Chinese, 
is  as  follows  :  Once  there  was  a  young  girl  who  had  only 
been  married  a  few  days  to  a  rich  man,  a  Chinese  B.  A., 
when  he  was  sent  off  to  see  about  the  building  of  the 
Great  Wall  between  China  and  Mongolia,  He  was  away 
some  time,  and  presently  winter  came  on,  and  his  wife, 
fearing  he  would  be  cold,  set  off  to  walk  to  the  Great 
Wall,  carrying  him  some  winter  clothes.  When  she  ar- 
rived there,  she  found  that  her  husband  was  dead.  And 
she  sat  down  and  cried,  and  cried,  and  cried,  day  after 
day  till  she  died.  Ever  since  then,  the  Chinese  have 
burnt  winter  clothes  and  paper  money  for  the  dead  in 
her  honor. 


noney  for  the  dead  in 
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GURHWAL  REVISITED. 


Gorhwal  Revisited.    Needed  Hen  and  Money. 

BY   REV.    J.   H.   GILL. 

A  request  has  gone  home  for  seven  additional  mission- 
aries for  work  in  the  North  India  Conference.  Our 
faith  was  not  equal  to  expecting  them  this  year  though 
they  are  now  needed.  Sir  Garnet  Woolesley  started  to 
take  the  Egyptian  army  under  Arabi  Pasha.  He  laid 
his  plans,  collected  his  forces,  fixed  the  date  of  triumph 
and  actually  succeeded  in  becoming  master  of  all  lower 
Egypt.  Now  it  happens  that  the  population  of  Egypt 
only  equals  one  of  t'le  presiding  Elder's  districts  of  the 
North  India  Conference  (Rohilkhund — not  the  largest 
either — has  also  5,000,000  inhabitants).  Woolesley  had 
an  army  of  30,000  efficient  men.  Rohilkhund  has  only 
six  or  seven  American  missionaries  of  the  Parent  Board. 
Note  the  number,  30,000  as  compared  with  seven  indi- 
viduals. 

"  God  and  you,"  Dr.  Raymond  used  to  say  to  his  stu- 
donts,  "God  and  you  can  do  wonders."  We  believe  it. 
God  and  Elijah  scattered  hosts  of  enemies.  But  there 
is  a  limit  to  human  strength,  and  God  will  not  excuse 
our  disobedient  neglect  of  the  command,  ,"  Go  teach  all 
nations,"  nor  our  selfishness  in  refusing  to  give  him  the 
pick  of  the  flock.  Nor  our  lack  of  consecrated  pockets 
when  we  offer  him  a  hundredth  or  a  thousandth  part  of 
our  income  when  he  clearly  indicates  that  we  should 
give  at  the  very  least  a  tenth  if  not  much  more. 

God  can  convert  Rohilkhund's  five  millions  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  seven  American  missionaries  there 
and  their  assistants,  but  there  are  strong  reasons  why  it 
would  be  "irrational"  to  expect  this  result.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  a  supply  of  men  at  home  who  could  come 
if  they  were  sent  or  if  they  were  willing  ;  men,  too,  on 
whom  God  has  strong  claims.  There  are  thousands  of 
Christian  families  where  are  found  Samuels  and  Moseses. 
There  are  families  where  the  sweetest  Christian  songs 
fill  the  air  with  hallowing  music,  where  earnest  prayers 
of  consecration,  and  petitions  for  guidance  daily  ascend 
to  heaven,  but  Samuel  refuses  to  go,  and  Moses  shrinks 
from  meeting  Pharaoh  and  the  Red  Sea  and  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Some  years  ago  two  graduates  of  Middletown  Wes- 
leyan  University  started  for  a  foreign  land  as  mission- 
aries of  our  Church,  and  even  the  most  prominent 
Methodist  paper  of  Boston  wrote  of  the  circumstance 
with  deep  and  profound  regret,  as  if  it  were  robbing  the 
home  land.  God  wont  excuse  our  lack  of  consecration. 
There  are  angels  of  heaven  by  scores  who  might  be 
sent  to  convert  the  world,  but  God  does  not  do  for  the 
Church  militant  what  the  Church  can  and  ought  to  do 
for  herself.  Dollar  bills  and  bright  silver  dollars,  much 
as  they  are  needed,  can't,  if  they  would,  take  the  place 
of  the  brain  and  sinew  and  muscle  which  the  church's 
choicest  families  must  furnish.  Where  is  Isaac  ?  God 
wants  him.  Oh,  Christian  father  and  Christian  mother, 
can  you  give  him  up?  There  is  need  of  a  targe  re- 
inforcement of  missionaries   in   all  our  mission  fields. 


Then  the  gold  and  silver  is  needed.  Suppose  a  conse- 
crated Christian  man  owned  one  less  house  by  putting 
its  value  in  the  missionary  collection.  He  has  a  house 
not  made  with  hands  eternal  in  the  heavens.  Suppose 
he  owned  one  corner  lot  less  in  some  growing  town,  and 
put  the  value  of  it  in  the  missionary  treasury.  He  has  a 
corner  where  the  streets  are  gold  and  the  gates  are 
pearl.  Suppose  he  has  $5,000  less  of  those  coveted 
bank  and  railway  stocks,  and  puts  their  value  in  the 
missionary  treasury.  He  has  interest  where  moth  and 
rust  do  not  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  nor  steal. 

I  was  present  on  Missionary  Sunday  in  a  certain 
western  country  church  when  a  strong  appeal  for  Mis- 
sions was  made  closing  with  the  words,  "What  would 
you  give,  knowing  as  you  do  the  value  of  the  Gospel,  if 
you  were  in  the  position  of  the  heathen,  to  have  the  good 
news  of  salvation  brought  to  you."  A  farmer,  with  a 
good  farm,  all  paid  for,  subscribed  ten  cents.  The  pastor 
of  the  person  referred  to  drew  my  attention  to  it.  There 
are  wealthy  men  with  comfortable  incomes  from  steady 
business  sources  who  satisfy  themselves  with  the  sub- 
scription of  a  stereotyped  ten  dollars  every  year  for  mis- 
sions. Jesus  cries  to  such.  Give,  Give,  "  Give  and  it  shall 
be  given  unto  you."  "  He  which  soweth  sparingly 
[here]  shall  reap  also  sparingly,"  [hereafter.] 


Religions  Toleration  and  Mission  Work  In  Persia. 

BY  HON.  N.  F.  CRAVES. 

The  authorities  recognize  the  right  of  every  man  in 
the  kingdom  of  Persia  to  his  own  religious  convictions 
except  the  Mohammedans.  The  children  of  Moham- 
medans are  held  as  belonging  to  that  faith,  and  if  a  child 
embrace  any  other  religious  faith  it  is  held  to  be  apos- 
tacy,  and  it  is  treated  as  such. 

The  missionaries  are  forbidden  to  teach  or  give  any 
instruction  to  Mohammedans,  or  to  allow  them  to  attend 
any  of  the  services  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  mis- 
sionaries have  always  declined  to  act  as  spies  over  the 
Mohammedans  or  to  take  any  responsibility  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

Many  of  the  Mohammedans  who  attend  the  services 
held  by  the  missionaries  were  arrested,  and  some  of  them 
publicly  flogged.  They  often  receive  a  warning  to  keep 
away  from  the  services,  and  after  a  warning  frequently 
stay  away  for  a  few  weeks,  but  nearly  all  who  begin  keep 
up  their  attendance.  In  many  places  the  congregation 
is  made  up  largely  of  Mohammedans.  The  Koran  is 
the  law  of  the  land  as  well  as  of  the  Mohammedan 
Church,  and  it  is  also  the  law  of  families. 

It  is  now  quite  frequent  that  there  are  converts  to 
Christianity  from  the  Mohammedans,  and  as  they  expose 
themselves  to  a  severe  penalty  the  converts  are  persons 
of  positive  feeling  and  most  of  them  become  useful  and 
important  helpers  in  the  missionary  field,  and  are  sure  to 
attract  attention,  and  most  of  them  exert  a  wide  in- 
fluence. 


MISSION  WORK  IN  PERSIA 


1   PERSIAN    NOBLEMAN. 


Formerly  it  was  against  the  law  of  the  land  to  prose- 
lyte native  Christians  from  one  sect  to  another,  but  in 
1851  the  law  was  changed  and  the  largest  liberty  was 
given  to  labor  with  and  proselyte  all  sects  and  persons 
except  Mohammedans.  Now  even  the  Jews  are  allowed 
to  embrace  the  Christian  faith. 

There  are  many  languages  in  use  in  Persia  by  the  dif- 
ferent races  and  it  is  the  custom  of  all  religious  sects  to 
use  their  own  national  language  in  all  of  their  religious 
.-^rvices.  The  Mohammedens  use  the  Arabic  in  the  ser- 
vices in  the  mosque.  The  Armenians  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  same  name.  The  Jews  conduct  the  services 
of  the  Synagogue  in  the  Hebrew. 

Only  a  few  of  the  people  understand  these  various 
languages,  and  the  services  of  one  sect  is  quite  unprofit- 
able to  all  the  rest.  The  missionaries  are  trying  to  reme- 
dy these  evils  and  have  established  schools  to  teach  these 
languages  by  teachers  familiar  with  the  languages 
taught. 

The  original  design  of  the  American  Mission  to  Per- 
sia was  to  labor  among  the  Nestorians,  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  it  was  impossible  to  limit  the  instruction  to 
these  only.  Dr.  Perkins  mastered  the  language  of  the 
Nestorians  and  commenced  his  labors  among  that  peo- 
ple. Dr.  Grant  followed  and  commenced  his  labors  also 
among  the  Nestorians,  but  he  soon  became  celebrated 
for  his  medical  skill,  and  Moslems  and  others,  as  well  as 
Nestorians,  visited  his  rooms  to  secure  his  services  to 
heal  the  maladies  of  the  body.  A  school  was  opened 
with  only  a  few,  but  it  increased  rapidly,  and  out  of  it 
grew  the  Oroomiah  College  which  has  since  become  like 
a  spring  of  water  in  the  desert,  sending  out  a  great  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  preachers  to  labor  among  the 
people. 

A  great  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  during  a  few  years  past,  and  now  the  ear  of  the 


I    PERSIAN    I' « IE  ST. 


people  is  open  to  the  words  of  the  preacher,  all  of  the 
district  of  Oroomiah,  and  to  some  extent  all  over  the 
kingdom. 

The  Guebers,  known  in  India  as  Parsees,  usually 
called  the  fire -worshipers,  deny  that  they  worship  that 
element.  They  claim  great  antiquity  for  their  religion 
and  their  books.  Probably  not  over  five  thousand  re- 
mained in  Persia.  They  have  peculiarities  that  distin- 
guish them  from  all  other  people.  Their  costume,  cus- 
toms and  religious  worship  are  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  Persians.  They  are  very  difficult  to  reach,  being 
very  exclusive,  adhering  to  a  few  ancient  traditions, 
ceremonies  and  mysterious  rites. 

The  work  of  missions  in  Persia  is  principally  in  the 
hands  of  American  Presbyterians.  There  are  four  prin- 
cipal stations,  with  over  eighty  out-stations.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Persia  is  an  ancient  country,  occupied 
by  distinguished  races  of  men,  with  a  population  of  over 
five  millions  oppressed  by  a  heartless  despotism,  without 
a  single  public  charity,  no  asylum  and  no  hospitals, 
with  a  religion  forced  upon  the  people  by  the  sword,  a 
religion  that  has  cursed  every  country  where  it  has  pre- 
vailed. 

Under  all  these  disadvantages  the  missionaries  have 
labored  faithfully,  and  now  the  gospel  is  preached  in 
more  than  eighty  different  places  in  the  land.  More  than 
sixty  Persian  converts  are  preaching  the  truth  to  the 
people,  and  near  one  hundred  and  thirty  lay  mission- 
aries, and  all  native,  are  engaged  in  the  good  work. 
There  are  over  2,000  communicants  and  more  than  6,000 
regular  attendants.  I  cannot  close  this  short  article 
without  referring  to  the  noble  Christian  women  who  have 
left  pleasant  homes  in  America  to  teach  the  degraded 
girls  of  Persia.  The  work  that  they  are  accomplishing 
is  beyond  the  power  of  any  pen  t< 
bors  of  love  will  not  be  lost. 
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A   JUNGLE  LAD'S  FIRST   WORK  FOR  CHRIST. 


Vbt  CfrlUren. 


The  Story  of  Redemption. 


n  of  the  Orient  thin 


And  bid  them  to  wish  in  His  blood  and  be  clean. 


Go,  telt  of  His  love,  that  si 
That  bids  the  oppressed  ■ 

Go,  whisper  of  heaven,  yon 
Where  His  children,  fore 


ers  may  prove 
r,  shall  be. 


What  are  Baboos  i 

BY    THE    REV.    ROBT.    SPURGEON,    OF   BARISAL. 

Young  people  often  hear  missionaries  from  India,  es- 
pecially from  Bengal,  use  this  word,  and  sometimes  it  is. 
seen  in  books.  Some  imagine  it  is  a  word  that  means 
nearly  the  same  as  baboon.  This  is  a  mistake.  Baboons 
are  monkeys ;  but  baboos  are  men.  Besides,  the  word  is 
a  respectful,  and  not  a  disrespectful  one.  It  is  only 
used  to  native  gentlemen  of  good  position.  The  Ben- 
gali dictionary  says  it  means  a  wealthy  native,  or  one  who 
lives  at  ease;  So  you'  see,  dear  young  friends,  that  when 
we  meet  an  educated,  well  dressed,  and  polite  native,  we 
do  not  speak  in  irony  or  ridicule  as  we  say,  "Good  morn- 
ing, baboo."  It  is  as  respectful  as  though  we  said  to  him, 
"  Good  niorning,  sir."  There  are  baboos,  who  are  very 
learned  as  well  as  very  rich.  One  of  them  was  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  and  he  used  to  read  the  Bible  very  much. 
Every  morning,  I  believe,  he  put  on  his  table  a  picture  of 
Jesus  with  a  crown  of  thorns  on  His  head,  and  then  open- 
ing his  Bible,  he  read  a  few  verses  and  closed  his  eyes  to 
think  it  over.  "Why  do  you  do  so,  baboo  ?"  I  asked  him 
one  day.  "Because  I  want  to  be  like  Christ,"  he  replied. 
It  was  an  English  Bible  that  he  read.  He  was  the  head 
schoolmaster  of  a  large  school.  There  are  hundreds  of 
baboos  now  in  Bengal  who  can  speak  English,  and  many 
of  them  do  not  worship  idols  at  all.  Pray  for  them, 
dear  young  reader,  that  they  may  learn  to  worship  God. 


A  Jangle  Lad's  First  Work  for  Christ 

BY  REV.  J.  L.  PHILLIPS,  M.  D. 

One  of  my  India  letters  last  week  brought  me  good 
accounts  of  a  fine  young  man,  now  a  master  in  our  San- 
tal  Training  School,  and  revived  a  very  pleasant  memory 
of  his  convert  days.  By  sharing  my  pleasure  with  the 
many  young  people  who  read  the  Illustrated  Christian 
Weekly  I  may  be  helping  some  of  them  to  learn 
how  to  begin  a  life  of  usefulness.  I  believe  that  one  of 
Satan's  favorite  ways  of  arresting  the  progress  of  Christ's 
kingdom  on  earth  is  this  :  he  makes  many  young  con- 
verts believe  that  they  can  do  nothing  till  they  are  older 
and  more  experienced. 

My  story  is  a  short  one  and  soon  told.  A  bright  lad 
of  fourteen,  fresh  from  the  jungles,  came  into  Midnapore 
and  entered  our  Santal  Training- School.     Quick  to  learn, 


he  soon  caught  the  spirit  of  the  school  and  made  rapid 
progress  in  study.  A  deep  feeling  of  truly  intelligent 
concern  for  their  souls'  welfare  was  increasing  among 
these  Santal  lads,  and  this  one  began  to  share  it  His 
clear  and  pointed  questions,  his  honest  and  bumbling 
confessions,  his  very  hearty  and  touchingly  earnest 
prayers,  all  drew  my  attention  to  him  and  impressed  me 
that  he  was  to  become  a  chosen  vessel  for  the  Master's 
use.  He  was  one  of  the  first  boys  to  be  converted.  His 
heart  was  filled  with  light  and  flooded  with  love.  His 
joy  was  calm  and  deep  and  constant. 

One  morning,  just  a  few  days  after  his  conversion,  he 
came  to  me  and  asked  for  leave  to  gojhome.  Fancying 
it  was  but  a  fickle  notion,  a  mere  whim  or  a  lit  of  home- 
sickness, such  as  jungle  lads  often  have,  I  answered  that 
I  could  not  think  of  letting  him  off  now,  for  the  term 
had  but  just  begun,  and  that  when  vacation  came  he 
should  go  home  like  all  the  other  boys.  He  quietly  step- 
ped out  of  my  room,  and  I  thought  he  was  gone,  bur 
presently  I  found  him  standing  on  the  veranda.  Coming 
up  to  me  again,  his  voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  be 
said,  "Do  let  me  go  home  now."  The  reason  for  his 
request  occurred  to  me  at  once,  but  to  test  him  I  said, 
"Why  do  you  wish  to  go  home  now  ?  Tell  me  freely 
and  I'll  think  of  it." 

The  big  tears  began  to  fall,  and  for  full  five  minutes 
he  could  not  speak.  Recovering  his  calmness  he  said  so 
heartily,  "  Jesus  has  pardoned  me ;  my  heart  is  so 
happy  I  want  to  tell  my  friends  about  Jesus.  My  father 
and  mother  have  never  heard  his  name.  Let  me  go 
home  to  tell  them  now."  It  was  impossible  to  refuse 
him  this  earnest  request,  so  I  said,  "  Go  home,  and  we 
shall  pray  for  you  and  for  your  friends."  He  went  and 
was  gone  several  days.  The  journey  to  his  jungle  home 
occupied  two  days,  it  being  forty  miles  away.  This 
Santal  lad  came  back  to  us  with  such  a  happy  heart, 
having  told  his  friends  what  Jesus  had  done  for  him. 
And  the  ripe,  rich  food  of  his  seed-sowing  came  as  one 
by  one,  first  the  mother,  then  the  father,  then  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters,  all  came  into  the  light  and  into 
the  church  of  Christ. 

My  story  teaches  a  plain  lesson  and  one  that  every 
young  convert  should  take  to  heart  Begin  working 
for  Christ  at  once  when  you  feel  the  peace  that  pardon 
brings.  In  the  freshness  and  fervor  of  your  first  love 
tell  your  friends  of  the  Saviour  you  have  found  and  in- 
vite your  worldly  and  careless  associates  to  come  to  him. 
In  some  places  I  have  known  much  good  done  by  the 
early  and  earnest  efforts  of  young  disciples.  What  a 
safeguard  too  is  such  work  for  Jesus !  I  believe  it  has 
held  many  a  soul  back  from  danger  and  defection.  And 
I  believe  also  that  neglecting  these  early  efforts  has  paved 
the  path  for  the  poor  wayward  and  wandering  souls 
who  have  gone  out  from  the  Father's  house  into  the  far 
country  of  want  and  woe.  Let  all  our  converts  keep  in 
mind  Jesus'  words  to  the  cured  demoniac  :  "Go  home 
to  thy  friends  and  tell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord 
hath  done  for  thee."— Christian  Weekly, 


GIVING  TO  MISSIONS. 


Juggernaut,  a  Hindu  God. 
Juggernaut  is  a  celebrated  god  in  India.  His  im- 
ages are  very  ugly.  Some  of  his  temples  are  very  grand. 
The  Car-Festival  was  formerly  a  great  event  for  the 
worshipers.  The  image  of  the  god  would  be  placed  on  a 
car  and  great  multitudes  would  pull  the  car  along,  while 
many  would  cast  themselves  beneath  the  wheels  of  .the 
car  and  be  crushed  to  death.  The  British  Government 
does  not  now  permit  the  people  to  thus  destroy  them- 
selves, but  many  still  worship  the  hideous  images,  and 
expect  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  god  by  so  doing. 


Hindu  Boys  and  Missionaries. 

As  a  rule  the  Hindu  boys  of  India  respect  and  esteem 
the  missionaries.  A  missionary  writes  about  them  as 
follows : 

Some  of  them  meet  us  on  the  road  and  say, "  Sahib, 
are  you  going  to  preach  1"  They  will  gather  around  me 
and  ask  for  books  and  tracts.  One  day  a  boy  said, "  Sa- 
hib, please  give  me  a  tract  ?" 

"Can  you  read?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  Sahib,"  he  replied. 

"Then  stand  in  this  place,  and  read  out  loud  this 
page."  He  commenced  to  read  and  the  people  gathered 
to  bear  what  he  read  about  Jesus,  and  then  I  explained 
it  to  them. 

"  How  many  gods  are  there  ?"  I  sometimes  ask.  If 
it  is  a  boy  just  come  from  his  heathen  home  he  will  an- 
swer, "  There  are  330,000,000  gods."  Another  boy  who 
has  heard  the  missionaries  preach  will  say,  "  There  is 
one  God." 

"  What  is  sin  ?"  I  ask.  A  Mohammedan  boy  answers, 
"Worshiping  idols;"  a  Hindu  boy  answers,  "  Eating 
beef  is  sin."  Do  you  not  desire  that  they  shall  all  know 
of  Jesus? 

" Something  to  Do"  Mission  Band. 

Two  girls  were  walking  together  and  one  said  :  "  Oh, 
Flossie,  Iv'e  been  thinking  so  much  about  the  Some 
'   thing  to  Do  song." 

"  What  song  is  that,  May  r"  said  Flossie. 

"  We  sing  in  Sunday  School — '  Something  on  Earth  for 
the  Children  to  Do;'  and  the  chorus  says, 'To  lead 
others  to  love  the  dear  Savior  above.'  We  can  do  more 
than  just  give  our  pennies." 

They  talked  it  over  and  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  get 
the  children  to  come  together  and  talk  and  sing  and  pray 
about  and  for  the  heathen,  and  the  next  Sunday  the  pas- 
tor read  this  notice  :  "  The  first  meeting  of  the  Some- 
thing to  Do  Mission  Band  will  be  held  Saturday  at  three 
o'clock,  in  the  Sunday-school  room.  We  hope  that  all 
the  children  will  come." 


Worshiping  the  Mother  of  Snakes. 

A  heathen  mother  said  to  her  child  :  "Yon  have 
done  wrong ;  Monosa,  the  Mother  of  Snakes,  is  very 
angry  with  you.     Come  to  her  temple  and  pray  to  hex. 


that  she  may  not  send  dreadful  punishment  upon  you." 

To  the  temple  they  went — a  dark,  gloomy  place,  where 
the  hideous  stone  idol,  Monosa,  was  kept,  covered  with) 
garlands. 

When  they  got  there  the  little  boy  took  a  pot  of  leaves 
and  flowers  and  put  it  on  his  head,  and  with  some  other 
boys  that  was  there  danced  around  a  large  live  snake 
kept  in  a  basket  near  the  idol. 

There  was  music,  and  the  boys  shouted  and  sang 
aloud  ;  then  the  snake  lifted  itself  from  the  basket  and. 
moved  its  head  backwards  and  forwards. 

The  boys,  thinking  that  the  god  must  be  pleased  with 
their  offerings,  began  to  dance  faster  and  faster,  and  to 
sing  louder  and  louder,  till  they  grew  dizzy  and  fell  down 
to  the  ground. 


Giving  to  Missions. 

Hattie  French  was  only  four  years  old,  and  she  was 
given  a  mite-box  in  which  she  could  put  her  missionary 
money.  She  had  in  another  box  twenty-five  shining  pen- 
nies. Her  grandma  asked  her  if  she  could  not  put  seme 
of  them  into  the  mite-box.  "  No,"  she  said  ;  "  I  wish 
them  all  myself."  She  thought  over  the  matter,  and 
finally  decided  to  put  in  one  penny. 

Her  grandma  told  her  it  was  a  good  plan  to  ask  Jesus 
to  bless  missionary  pennies.  So  Hattie  went  to  her  room 
and  asked  Jesus  to  bless  the  penny.  Then  she  came 
and  put  four  more  pennies  in  the  box  and  said,  "  I'll  ask 
Jesus  to  bless  these,  too."  She  went  to  pray,  and  in  a 
little  while  she  brought  all  her  pennies  and  put  them  in 
the  mite-box.     Pray  to  Jesus  to  bless  what  you  give. 

"Children  want  two  things  as  companions  to  their  mis- 
sionary boxes.  One  is  prayer — put  up  a  prayer  with 
each  penny  you  put  in.  The  other  is  self-denial.  God 
likes  to  see  us  giving  what  is  really  our  own — what  we 
might  spend  for  ourselves  if  we  chose  ;  and  He  knows 
all  about  every  penny  there  is  in  the  world." 


Give  for  the  Heathen  Children. 

We  pity  the  hcaih en  children,  and  wish  thai  the  time  were  oome 
When  the  God  of  the  Bible— the  only  God,  shall  be  honored  in  every 

We  pray  for  the  heathen  children,  in  the  land*  beyond  the  tea, 
Fonheir  souk  are  enslaved  by  Satan,  and  the  Gospel  can  set  them  free. 

But  our  thoughts  and  words  were  nothing,  our  pity  and  prayers  were 

If  they  led  to  no  earnest  effort,  to  extend  the  Saviour's  reign. 
And  therefore  we  give  our  money,  our  labour  and  our  time 
""  "*" "  glorious  kingdom  of  Jesus  in  every  clime. 


AFRICAN  SHEPHERD  BO  Y. 


African  Boy  Seeking  Learning. 

Mr.  Edward  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  had  engraved 
the  picture  on  this  page  to  represent  an  incident  which 
lie  witnessed  in  Africa.  It  was  in  Monrovia,  Liberia. 
A  little  native  boy  came  to  him  and  wished  he  should 
take  him  to  America.  He  said,  "You  God-man  take 
roe  big  America,  big  ship.  Me  learn  big  English  you." 
Mr.  Morris  told  him  he  could  not  take  him.  The  next 
day  he  came  bringing  two  little  leopards  and  presenting 
them  said,  "  Me  give  him,  you  take  me  big  America,  big 
ship,  learn  big  English."  There  are  very  many  in  Africa 
■who  need  to  learn  more  than  to  read.  They  need  to 
learn  of  Jesus,  and  we  are  to  send  them  the  Gospel. 


The  African  Shepherd  Boy. 

BY   S.    S.    S. 

There  was  a  shepherd  boy  in  Africa  who  had  been  to 
the  mission -school  and  learn- 
ed to  read  the  Testament. 
One  day  he  met  another 
shepherd  boy,  and  read  to 
him  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus.  He  was  very  much 
astonished  not  only  to  hear 
his  friend  read,  but  to  learn 
about  the  Babe  of  Bethle- 
hem. 

"Can  I  see  him?"  he 
asked ;  "  tell  me  where  he 
is."  "He  is  at  the  mission- 
station,"  his  friend  replied. 
"Did  you  ever  see  him?" 
"  No,  I  never  saw  him ;  but 
I  know  he  is  there,  for  the 
people  talk  and  sing  to  him." 

The  boy  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  and  see  this  wonder- 
ful Babe  for  himself ;  and 
he  set  off  with  a  party  who 
was  going  to  the  mission- 
station.  It  was  a  long,  rough 
journey,  which  he  had  to 
make  on  foot,  except  when 
he  had  the  offer  of  a  ride  in 
a  farmer's  wagon. 

When  the  party  reached 
the    station,    the    boy    was 

kindly  received  by  a  converted  heathen  woman,  who  gave 
him  some  supper  and  a  place  to  sleep  in  her  hut.  The 
ne  it  morning  when  the  chapel  bell  rang,  he  followed  the 
woman  to  the  chapel.  He  was  delighted  with  the  sing- 
ing, and  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  lesson  from 
the  Testament  which  the  missionary  read.  It  was  the 
same  chapter  that  his  little  shepherd  friend  had  read  to 
him  about  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem.  He  looked  around 
and  saw  a  fair  looking  child,  with  blue  eyes  and  light 
hair,  such  as  he  had  never  seen  before.  "  It  is  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem,"  he  thought ;    "the  one  I  have  longed  to  see." 


When  the  service  was  over,  he  told  his  friend  that  he 
had  seen  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem.  She  did  not  under- 
stand him  at  first,  but  when  she  found  out  the  mistake 
he  had  made  she  told  him  that  it  was  not  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem  he  had  seen,  but  the  missionary's  child.  Then 
she  told  him  who  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  was,  why  he 
came,  how  he  died  on  the  cross,  and  had  ascended  to 
heaven.  The  boy  listened,  and  believed  the  woman's 
words,  and  though  he  could  not  see  Jesus  with  his  eyes, 
he  learned  to  love  him  with  his  heart  He  remained  at 
the  mission-station,  where  he  learned  to  read,  and  when 
he  grew  up,  delighted  to  tell  others  of  the  Savior  who 
was  born  in  Bethlehem. 


Dogs  Greater  than  Gods. 

One  day  when  Zalim  Singh,  a  Christian  convert,  was 
crossing  the  Ganges  in  the  same  boat  with  two  Brah- 
mins, they  began  to  reproach 
him  for  having  become  a 
Christian  :  "  What  do  yoo 
know,  you  ignorant  fellow, 
of  your  own  religion  or  of 
Christianity?" 

Zalim  replied :  "  What  you 
have  said,  pundits,  about  my 
ignorance  is  all  true ;  but 
whether  I  have  acted  fool- 
ishly in  ceasing  to  worship 
my  thakur  (household  idol) 
is  another  thing.  I  had  a 
capital  god  at  my  house ; 
he  was  beautifully  made  and 
cost  me  some  money,  for  the 
man  who  made  him  was  a 
skillful  workman  and  I  paid 
him  handsomely.  But  look 
here,  pundits;  suppose  I  had 
my  thakur  here  in  this  boat, 
and  in  my  right  hand  I  took 
my  thakur  and  in  my  left 
hand  this  little  dog,  and  cast 
them  both  into  the  Ganges, 
what  would  become  of 
them  ? " 

The  pundits   were  silent, 
but  the  people  said  :  "  Why 
the    god,    being    of    stone, 
would   sink,   and   the  dog  would   swim  ashore." 

"  If  so,"  the  Christian  replied,  "then  the  dog  must  be 
greater  than  the  god,  for  he  can  save  himself,  which  the 
god  cannot  do  !  Do  not  expect  me,  pundits,  to  worship 
a  god  which  is  inferior  to  a  dog.  No !  I  will  no  longer 
worship  a  stone,  but  1  will  worship  Him  who  made  the 
stone.  I  worship  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  died  for  me,  and 
Him  only  will  I  serve."  He  knew  that  the  service  of 
Jesus  was  one  of  peace  and  joy,  for  Jesus  says  "  My 
yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light."  Have  you  entered 
Digilzoda,  GOOgle 


upon  this  service' 


THE  CANNIBALS  OF  FIJI, 
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A  Missionary  Dialogue  About  the  Cannibals  of  tijf. 

BY  SOPHIE  S.  SMITH. 

Susie.    What  have  you  been  reading  about,  Nettie  ? 

Nettie.  Something  terrible  about  people  eating  one 
another. 

Susie,  They  must  have  been  cannibals,  and  certainly  did 
not  live  in  our  or  any  other  Christian  country. 

NETTIE.  They  were  cannibals  of  the  very  worst  sort,  and 
lived  on  the  little  island  of  Ban.  the  capital  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 

SUSIE.     I  should  not  like  to  go  to  such  a  place. 

NETTIE.    That  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  no  one  else  cared  to 
go  there  except  to  fight  the  cannibals,  and  if  anyone  was  caught 
he  was  soon  roasted  and  eaten.    They  were  delighted  to  have 
strangers  come  to  their  shores, 
for  they  were  then  provided  with 
a  good  meal. 

Susie.  That  was  dreadful. 
But  do  these  people  still  eat 
human  beings  P 

Nettie.  No;  through  the 
influence  of  Christian  mission- 
aries, who  dared  to  go  among 
them,  they  have  been  won  over 
to  Christianity  and  become  kind 
and  gentle. 

Susie.  That  is  a  wonderful 
change  for  such  savages.  But 
I  wonder  they  did  not  kill  and 
eat  the  missionaries. 

Nettie.  It  does  seem  that 
they  were  miraculously  pre- 
served. They  were  given  a 
home  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
above  the  town,  and,  while  they 
often  saw  the  ovens  heated  to 
cook  the  captives  taken  in  war, 
they  were  not  molested,  and 
left  to  pursue  their  work. 

SUSIE.  Theymusthavebeen 
brave  men  and  had  great  faith 
to  take  them  among  such  fero- 
cious creatures. 

Nettie.  Theydidhaveboth 
courage  and  faith,  and  God  has 
greatly  blessed  both ;  and  to- 
day there  is  no  safer  place  to 
go  to  than  Bau,  though  it  has 
been  said  that  more  human  be- 
ings have  been  killed  and  eaten 
there  than  anywhere  in  Fiji. 
Such  is  the  power  of  religion. 

SUSIE,  Well,  if  the  gospel  can  save  such  people,  we  ough' 
not  to  be  discouraged,  but  work  and  pray,  believing  that  God  car 
save  all  heathen  people. 


The  Little  Suffering  Chinese  Bo;. 

The  city  of  Chinchew,  in  China,  has  at  least  300,000 
inhabitants.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  has  a 
mission  here.  Dr.  Grant,  the  missionary  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  hospital,  writes  : 

I  have  a  number  of  little  boys  in  the  hospital.  One 
little  fellow,  nine  years  old,  has  been  here  for  six  months, 
and  is  yet  far  from  well.     He  is  so  ill  that  I  sometimes 


fear  he  may  die  soon.     He  is  suffering  from  disease  of 
the  hip-joint ;  it  is  a  dreadful  disease. 

He  had  never  heard  a  word  about  Jesus.  When  he 
came  into  the  hospital  he  was  taught  toj  ead  some  of  our 
hymns,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was*able  to  read  them  all 
He  then  began  to  read  the  New  Testament.  One  day  I 
asked  if  he  prayed  to  God 

"  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "  I  pray  to  God  a  great  many  times 
every  day,  and  I  ask  him  to  help  you  to  cure  my  disease 
soon,  soon." 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  he  asked_me  if  God  was  angry 
with  people  for  telling  lies,  and  when  I  told  him  that  He 
was,  he  said,  "  Then  God  is 
angry  with  you,  because  after 
saying  you  would  not  cut  my 
leg  you  did  cut  it."  I  re- 
plied, "  But  if  cutting  your 
leg  will  do  you  good,  then 
God  will  not  be  so  angry 
with  me."  "  It  will  not  do 
me  good,"  he  said  ;  "  I  shall 
not  be  better.  I  am  sure  I 
shall  die  very  soon." 

The  following  Sabbath  I 
spoke  to  him  for  a  little.  He 
said,  "  Some  of  the  sick 
people  here  do  not  pray  half 
so  much  as  I  do,  and  are 
getting  better,  and  some  who 
have  not  prayed  at  all  are 
quite  well.     How  is  that  ?" 

One  day  last  week,  when 
I  went  into  his  room,  he  said, 
'•  I  know  why  I  am  not  get- 
ting better,   and   why  God 
does  not  answer  my  prayers. 
I  am  sure  God  is  more  angry 
with  my  father  for  his  work, 
than  he  was   with   you   for 
cutting  my  leg  after  saying 
you  would  not.     When  I  be- 
gan to  pray  to  God,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  told  my  father  to 
be  sure  and  make  no  offer- 
ings to   false  gods  for  me, 
and   he    promised    that    he 
would    not    burn    incense    to    any    of    them  ;    but    my 
uncle,  when   he  came  to  see  me,   told    me  that   every 
day   my   father  burns   incense  to   the  false  gods,  and 
that    he   never  prays  to  the  right  God  at  home.     And 
that   is  why  I  am  not  better,  and  why  God  does  not 
answer  my  prayers.     When  my  father  comes  to  see  me 
again,  I  must  keep  him  here  and  not  let  him  go  home. 
When  he  is  here  he  prays  every  day,  and  does  not  bum 
any  incense  ;  when  he  stays  with  me  I  can  take  my  rice 
better,  and  my  leg  is  not  so  sore,  but  whenever  he  goes 
home  I  get  worse." 


atives  of  FIJI 


but  whenever  he 
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flottsf  anS  Comments. 


Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Thoburn  is  now  in  this 
country  asking  for  35  missionaries  for 
South  India.  Who  will  volunteer?  Cor- 
respondents can  address  him  at  805  Broad- 
way, New  York, 

Rev.  J.  H.  Garden  writes  from  Bellory, 
India,  May  19 :  "  God  bless  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  its  attempt  of  lifting  up  Jeeus 
to  a  world  of  darkness.  The  longer  I 
live  in  India,  the  deeper  does  the  deprav- 
ity of  the  people  show  itself,  and  the 
more  manifest  becomes  their  need  of 
Christ  in  every  aspect  of  life." 

Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox  of  the  Foochow 
Mission,  has  returned  to  the  United 
States,  He  writes  us  June  14  :  "I  have 
been  obliged  to  return,  temporarily  as  I 
trust,  from  Foocbow,  China,  on  account 
of  the  health  of  my  motherless  little  girl. 
I  am  now  constantly  engaged  in  address- 
ing District  and  other  Missionary  Meet- 
ings. My  post  office  address  until 
further  notice  will  be  57  Washington  st. , 
Chicago,  111." 

We  have  given  elsewhere  some  account 
of  the  wonderful  work  which  has  lately 
been  witnessed  among  the  Tarns  under 
the  evangelistic  labors  of  the  Rev.  S. 
Knowles.  Rev.  T.  8.  Johnson  writes 
May  11,  that  the  baptisms  to  that  date 
were  581.  "  In  village  after  village,  every 
man,  woman  and  child  have  been  baptized 
and  we  have  a  new  Christian  communi- 
ty of  nearly  six  hundred  persons  almost 
within  the  sound  of  a  good  bell.  The 
locality,  however,  is  aery  unhealthy, 
being  in  the  Tarai." 

Rev.  D.  O.  Fox  Of  India,  is  endeavour- 
ing to  raise  $100,000  for  college  buildings 
at  Poona,  India.  The  present  school 
was  opened  in  1878,  and  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  South  India  Conference.  It 
has  no  property  and  has  to  pay  heavy  tents 
and  work  in  -unsuitable  buildings.  Its 
present  grade  does  not  meet  the  wants 
of  the  work.  The  plan  is  to  add  to  the 
present  Preparatory  school,  a  Collegiate 
department,  teaching  a  full  course  of  lit- 
erature, a  Theological  or  Missionary 
training  school,  and  a  Normal  School. 
The  enterprise  is  commended  Dr.  Wm. 
Butler,  Secretary  Raid,  Bishops  Foster, 
Andrews  and  Hnrst.  The  address  of 
Brother  Fox  is  Sprout  Brook,  Montgom- 
ery Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  announced  last  month  that  Rev. 
C.  H.  Carpenter,  had  been  appointed  by 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
as  missionary  to  Japan,  as  we  saw  the 
announcement  in  a  Baptist  paper  and 
supposed  it  must  be  correct.  Brother 
Carpenter  writes  us  June  5th'.  "The  item 
you  publish  concerning  me  is  two-thirds 
a  mistake.    I  have  not  been  "  appointed,' 
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nor  do  I  go  to  take  '  charge  of  the  work 
in  Yeeso.'  Mrs.  C.  and  myself  are  about 
to  start  on  a  mission  to  the  utterly  neg- 
lected Ainos  of  Yeaso.  We  go  self -moved, 
at  our  own  charges  and  promise  we  will 
not  interfere  in  the  slightest  with  the 
work  of  your  Society  for  the  Japanese  in 
Hakodati.  We  propose  to  acquire  the 
Ainos  language  and  give  ourselves  ex- 
clusively to  labor  for  that  people.  I  re- 
gret that  in  two  papers  of  my  own 
denomination  a  misleading  statement 
has  been  made  which  I  have  here  cor- 


He-lnterme»l  of  Ann  Wilkin.. 

The  homestead  farm  of  the  Wilkins 
family  near  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  having  been 
sold,  and  as  in  the  family  burying  ground 
were  lying  the  remains  of  Ann  Wilkins 
the  honored  Missionary  to  Africa,  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
appointed  a  committee,  of  which  Mrs. 
Kennard  Chandler  is  head,  to  effect  the 
removal  of  the  remains  to  some  appro- 
priate cemetery  and  rear  over  them  a 
suitable  monument. 

On  Saturday,  June  18th,  1886,  a  con- 
siderable congregation  assembled  in  the 
Bedford  street  church  of  this  city,  to  hold 
appropriate  services.  Miss  Wilkins  was 
a  member  of  this  church  when  she  went 
out  to  Africa.  The  church  was  appro- 
priately decorated  for  the  occasion,  and 
the  casket  containing  the 


Bishop  Harris  presided  and  made  an  ad- 
dress. He  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Chand- 
ler, Dr.  Reid,  Mrs,  Wright,  Mrs.  Skid- 
more,  and  Mm  Rev.  J..  W.  Horn,  former- 
ly of  Africa.  The  occasion  was  one  of 
-deep  interest. 

A  large  number  of  friends  attended  the 
remains  to  Maple  Grove  cemetery,  where 
the  Trustees  have  donated  a  beautiful  lot 
to  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  for  the  interment  of  their  deceas- 
«d  missionaries  Mr.  Stephen  Merritt, 
undertaker,  of  this  city,  went  to  the 
entire  expense  of  the  removal,  and  was 
helpful  in  may  ways.  We  honor  our- 
selves when  we  show  honor  to  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  have  lived  noble  lives. 


monthly  Meetlnr   of  ■our*    of    Wnu- 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  met  at  the  Mission  Rooms,  June 
15th. 

Rev.  Duston  Kemble.  of  the  Mexico 
Mission,  being  in  poor  health,  has  asked 
permission  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
If  his  retain  be  authorised  by  the  Bishop 
the  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay  his 
return  expenses. 

Brother  Drees,  of  the  Mexican  Mission, 


was  given  special  power  of  attorney  to 
buy  and  sell  certain  property  in  Puebls . 

Authority  was  given  to  pay  Rev.  M.  f 
Wilcox,  of  the  Central  China  Mission,  his 
return  expenses,  and  bis  salary  as  a  re- 
turned missionary  until  his  return  to 
China,  or  the  meeting  of  bis  conference 

A  grant  of  $60  was  made  to  repair 
damages  to  mission  property  in  the  Cen- 
tral China  Mission  occasioned  by  a  terri- 
ble cyclone. 

A  grant  was  made  to  pay  the  traveling 
expenses  from  England  to  China  of  a  lady 
who  is  to  marry  Rev.  J.  Walley,  of  the 
Central  China  Mission. 

The  Board  approved  the  expenditure  of 
all  the  remittances  made  for  property  to 
the  West  China  Mission,  but  decided 
other  balances  on  hand  on  Jan.  1st  last 
should  be  considered  as  lapsed.  The 
mission  was  also  allowed  to  expend  fur 
property  and  improvements  the  balance 
on  band  March  81, 18811,  of  $5,133.85,  and 
also  the  $6,000  granted  by  the  last  Gen- 
eral Committee  for  hoepltal  building. 

The  Treasurer  was  directed  lo  pay  Dr. 
W,  It.  Lambuth  for  the  whole  period  of 
his  service  in  the  North  China  Miseion. 
Dr.  Lambuth  thinks  he  can  make  tike 
hospital  at  Peking  self-supporting  at  a 
very  early  day.  Already  103,000  cash 
have  been  received  from  patients  for 
drugs  and  treatment,  and  the  contribu- 
tions received  toward  a  permanent  hos- 
pital fund  aggregate  $371.95. 

A  grant  of  $400  was  made  to  the  North 
China  Mission  for  necessary  repairs  to 
buildings,  exchange  of  property,  etc. 
The  request  for  $671.  Bl  to  pay  for  pur- 
chase of  property,  etc.,  was  referred  to 
the  General  Commit  toe.  Grants  were 
made  of  $38.18  to  pay  moving  expenses 
of  Rev.  J.  H.  Pyke  to  Tsun-hna ;  $»-• 
35  for  stove  for  Rev.  O.  B,  Davis  ;  $150 
for  furniture  purchased  of  Rev.  H.  H. 

Dr.  Geo.  A.  Stuart  having  been  desig- 
nated as  assistant  for  Dr.  Beebe  at  Nan- 
king, the  Board  appointed  him  as  a  lay- 
man until  such  time  as  he  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  annual  conference.  He 
will  leave  with  his  wife  for  China  in 
July. 

The  Board  approved  of  the  plan  for  a 
union  of  the  Mission  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  with  the  Mission  of  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Canada  in  the  edu- 
cation of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in 
Japan.  The  school  is  to  be  at  Aoyams, 
and  known  as  the  Philander  Smith 
Biblical  Institute.  The  real  estate  is 
to  be  the  property  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Three  of  the  Faculty 
are  to  be  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  two  from  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada,  Kxpenses  fur  fuel, 
light,  etc.,  are  to  be  shored  equally  by 
the  two  Missionary  societies.  The  other 
regulations  are  to  be  subject  to  approval 


of  the  Boards  supporting  the  school.  The 
Union  is  dissoluble  on  one  year's  notice. 

The  Board  hut  month  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Western  Europe  the  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  go  to  Italy 
and  audit  the  accounts  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Italy  Mis- 
sion. It  was  found  that  there  was  due 
the  Treasurer  $497.64,  and  this  was  or- 
dered to  be  paid. 

The  salary  of  the  Rev.  Win.  Burt,  of 
the  Italy  Mission,  was  made  to  begin  with 
April  1st. 

A  grant  of  $500  was  made  Rev.  J.  E. 
Scott,  of  India,  in  lieu  of  salary  while  ab- 
sent this  year  from  the  mission.  The 
salary  of  Bev.  J.  C.  Butcher,  M.  D.,  of 
India,  was  ordered  paid  from  the  Con- 
tingent Fund, 

ft  rants  were  made  of  $100  for  Rev. 
ft.  W.  Coleman.  South  Chattanooga, 
Hotston  Conference  ;  $150  for  Rev.  R.  C. 
Campbell,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C;  $30  for 
Bim-Mvllle.  Miun.;  $78  for  Rev.  O.  H 
Smith,  of  Little  Rock  ;  $75  for  Rev.  G. 
V.  Barber,  of  Lewisville,  Ark. ;  $50  for 
work  among  the  Scandinavians  at  Little 
Rock.  Permission  was  given  to  pay 
Rev.  F.  R.  Spaulding  the  balance  unused 
that  had  been  appropriated  to  Simcoe, 
Columbia  River  Conference. 

Miss  EUa  C.  Shaw,  of  Moore's  Hill,  In- 
diana, was  accepted  as  a  candidate  of 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
for  Nanking,  China. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Vance,  of  Burlington, 
Iowa,  was  accepted  as  a  candidate  of  tbe 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  for 
Japan. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed 
that  on  May  81, 1880,  there  was  a  balance 
in  the  Treasury  of  $84,186.43.  Outstand- 
ing Bills  of  Exchange  by  Corresponding 
Secretaries,  $107,887.86.  Net  debt  of 
Treasury,  $78,301.49. 


OUR  MISSIONS. 

Hev.  B.  8.  Maolay  writes  from  Japan: 
"The  prospect  for  Christian  work  in 
Korea  grows  brighter.  We  ought  to  have 
more  workers  there." 

Tbe  Rev.  J.  Waller,  who  was  formerly 
an  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  is  now  employed  in  the  Central 
China  mission,  and  will  probably  become 
the  assistant  of  Brother  Kupfer,  at  Kiu- 
kiang. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Johnston  writes  from  Luck- 
now,  India,  May  11,  that  Miss  Dr.  Hyde 
bas  been  very  ill,  but  was  much  better. 
Mrs.  Kastendick  was  better,  but  still  very 
low.  He  also  says  that  Brother  Enowles 
has  lately  baptized  531  natives,  and  the 
good  work  still  continues. 

Hev  Francis  Brock  writes  from  Hurray 
circuit  in  Utah  that  the  public  services 
are  well  attended  by  the  Mormons.  One  ■ 
who  has  been  lately  converted  said:    "I  I 
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was  raised  by  religious  parents  in  the 
Old  Country,  and  in  my  youth  gave  my 
heart  to  God,  but  later  in  life  I  embraced 
Mormonlsm,  and  everything  has  been 
darkand  uncertain,"  To-day  all  is  bright. 
Rev.  Irvin  H.  Correll  writes  from  Yo- 
kohama. Japan,  May  4th,  that  on  May  1st 
he  returned  from  a  trip  which  occupied 
83  days,  during  which  he  preached  89 
times  to  an  aggregate  of  at  least  8,000 
persons.  He  traveled  about  780  miles,  of 
which  he  walked  about  125  miles.  He 
baptized  68  persons,  of  whom  11  were 
children,  and  received  41  persona  into 
full  membership. 

Rev.'  M.  C.  Harris  writes  from  Tokio, 
Japan,  May  13th  that  he  expected  to  sail 
for  San  Francisco  May  25th.  He  says: 
"  The  year  thus  far  has  been  very  pros- 
perous. Up  to  date  there  have  been  over 
250  baptislms  alone,  and  I  think  the 
number  will  swell  to  830  before  Confer- 
ence in  September.  The  native  brethren 
have  worked  with  apostolic  zeal,  and 
this  large  increase  is  owing  to  their  faith- 
fulness. 

Rev,  Dennis  Osborne  writes  from  Mus- 
soorie.  India,  May  11th:  "Our  work  is 
progressing.  The  season  opens  well,  and 
all  along  the  district  there  are  signs  of 
hopeful  encouragment.  The  Philander 
Smith  Institute  here,  under  the  wise  and 
efficient  administration  of  Brother  Clif- 
ton, is  developing  increased  success,  and 
promises  to  be  a  valued  auxiliary  to  mis- 
Rev,  F.  D.  Gamewell  has  purchased 
near  Chungking,  China,  a  very  desirable 
property  for  mission  purposes,  at  a  cost 
of  $2,178.01  for  tbe  land.  It  is  situated 
about  three  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
mission  compound  in  the  city,  and  affords 
accommodations  for  the  hospital,  phy- 
sician's residence,  parsonage,  chapel, 
mission  cemetery,  and  a  site  for  another 
building  when  it  may  be  needed.  The 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has 
purchased  property  adjoining  for  their 
school  and  orphanage. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hykes  writes  from  Kiuklang, 
China,  April  34,  that  on  April  3,  a 
typhoon  passed  over  the  city,  doing  much 
damage  to  life  and  property.  Some  of 
the  largest  buildings  (including  several 
fine  temples)  in  and  around  the  city 
were  completely  wrecked.  In  several 
places  the  city  wall  was  blown  down. 
More  than  twenty  people  were  killed, 
and  a  large  number  injured  by  falling 
buildings.  The  mission  premises  were 
injured  to  some  extent. 


Xliilui  Notes  from  Girausy, 

Rev.  L.  Nippert  writes  from  Frankfort- 
on-Main,  Germany.  May,  10  : 

Methodism  is  still  gaining  ground  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  This  con- 
ference year  which  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
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has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
since  the  commencement  of  our  mission 
on  this  continent.  Most  of  our  circuits 
(stations  we  have  none)  have  been  blessed 
with  revivals,  the  result  being  the  con- 
version of  many  people  and  the  increase 
of  our  membership.  Conference  statis- 
tics, no  doubt,  will  show  an  advance 
along  the  whole  line  of  our  work. 

The  Book  Concern  in  Bremen,  with  its 
efficient  agent,  Bro,  Nuelsen,  has  also 
had  a  very  successful  year  in  spreading 
Bibles,  books  and  tracts  over  these  lands. 
A  part  of  its  gain  will  be  appropriated  to 
tbe  support  of  our  missions  and  to  bal- 
ance the  accounts  of  the  business. 

Martin  Mission  Institute  in  this  city 
is  atill  prospering.  Our  young  men  are 
living,  studying  and  working  with  a  holy 
zeal.  By  their  preaching  and  singing  in 
public  halls,  visiting  from  house  to  house 
in  some  neighboring  villages,  they  have 
been  able  to  organize  Sabbath-schools, 
prayer  and  class- meetings, 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  all  very 
much  rejoiced  and  encouraged  by  a  visit 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Goucher  from  Baltimore, 
faithful  friendsof  our  Instituteand  work 
in  Germany.  Tears  ago  Dr.  Goucher 
paid  over  to  the  Missionary  Society  in 
New  York  $600,  the  interest  of  which 
goes  to  the  support  of  the  Institute  and 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  library 
thereof. 

Now  again,  he  put  us  under  new  obli- 
gations by  presenting  us  with  a  flue 
Estey  organ,  which  makes  the  house  re- 
sound with  its  fine  and  melodious  tones. 
Our  students  are  delighted  with  the  me- 
lodian  and  unite  their  thanks  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Goucher. 

We  consider  the  Gospel  m  At.t.  Lands 
just  the  magazine  for  the  church  and 
especially  for  missionaries  abroad,  who 
are  gladdened  and  encouraged  by  the 
good  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world- 
Its  impartiality  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  most  missionary  papers  and  reports 
of  the  state  church,  who  seldom  mention 
our  work  here  and  among  tbe  heathen 
without  uttering  their  animosity  against 
Methodism  and  her  missions. 

Hay  the  God  of  missions  ever  bless  you 
and  the  Gospel  in  All  Lands. 


suasion  Roles  from  Sweden. 

Rev.  N.  M.  Liljegren,  Presiding  Elder 
of    the    Karlskrona    District,    Sweden, 

Bro.  J.  P.  Larsson  in  Malmo,  is  having 
a  good  year.  There  is  a  pressing  need  of 
getting  a  church  as  tbe  hall  is  not  at  all 
suitable.  There  is  also  not  much  hope 
of  being  very  successful  at  Lund,  before 
we  have  a  better  meeting  house. 

At  Landskrona,  Bro.  C.  Rabe  is  doing 
well.  He  has  had  good  help  this  year 
from  a  young   son   who  already   gives 


promise  of  being  one  of  our  best  men. 
A  school  hoiue  has  been  donated  to  tie 

This  year  has  proved  to  be  the  very 
best  since  we  opened  a  mission  in  Skane 
and  now  we  ought  to  begin  work  in  the 
rritiea  of  Helsingborg  and  Krishanstad. 

I  have  just  laid  the  comer  stone  to  a 
fine  chapel  in  Eksjo  and  we  will  soon 
have  a  comfortable  house  there. 

Weatorvik  has  had  a  wonderful  reviv- 
al during  the  winter,  but  the  financial 
crisis  has  been  very  injurious  and  every 
kind  of  business  has  failed. 

At  Loftahammar  and  Monsteras  there 
have  been  true  Methodist  revivals.  Norr- 
koping  has  for  its  pastor  C.  Wallenius, 
and  he  speaks  every  Sunday  to  crowded 
congregations. 

At  Linkoping,  W.  Andersson  is  always 
working  and  is  much  on  his  knees. 
Every  one  in  the  whole  city  knows  him 
as  a  holy  mm  and  a  Methodist  of  the  old 
kind.  Boxholm  had  a  marvelous  revival 
during  the  pray  er- weeks  and  the  congre- 
gations have  greatly  increased.  We 
have  good  congregations  in  Karlshamn 
and  Karlskrona. 

This  year  has  been  the  very  best  spirit- 
ually all  over  the  whole  isle  of  Gotland. 
Our  congregation  at  Wisby  is  strong 
and  powerful,  and  the  other  appoint- 
ments are  flourishing. 


Hetbo4let  Conference  !■  Italy. 

Rev.  W.  Burt  writes  from  Italy,  May  5 : 

It  seemed  a  strange  thing,  while  in  tbe 
United  States,  to  think  of  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  Conference  holding  its  annual 
session  in  Venice,  the  city  of  the  Doges. 
But  it  seemed  stranger  still,  to  one  just 
from  the  United  States,  actually  to  wit- 
ness such  a  Conference  in  session  in  this 
famous  city  by  the  sea. 

The  Italy  Conference  opened  in  true 
Methodistic  form  on  Thursday  morning. 
April  29,  Bishop  Fobs,  Dr.  L.  M.  Vernon, 
the  writer,  and  about  twenty  native 
preachers  being  present.  The  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered 
by  the  Bishop,  those  present  receiving 
the  elements  kneeling  at  a  number  of 
chairs  placed  together  to  form  an  altar. 
At  this  precious  service  it  was  not  difficult 
to  realize  that  the  blessed  Holy  Spirit 
was  present  to  comfort  and  to  save  in 
Italy  as  at  home. 

Tbe  roll  was  called,  the  secretary  elect- 
ed, and  the  business  of  the  Conference 
proceeded  in  due  order,  so  far  as  was 
possible  under  the  peculiar  circumstances. 
Com  mi  tew  were  appointed  to  consider 
various  subjects,  such  as  "  Church  Re- 
lations," Evangelization,  Publishing  In- 
terests, Education,  Sunday -schools,  etc. 
These  committees  prepared  their  several 
reports  and  presented  them  to  the  Confer- 
ence for  consideration.     As  these  reports 
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were  presented  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
brethren  present  had  the  spirit  of  de- 
bate; indeed,  one  would  almost  have 
thought  that  they  were  members  of  the 
New  York  East  Conference.  The  cause 
of  Sunday- schools  was  thoughtfully  con- 
sidered, and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  a 
new  impulse  will  be  given  to  this  much- 
needed  work  in  Italy.  The  Conference 
unamiously  resolved  to  adopt  the  Inter- 
national Lesson  Series,  and  to  make  a  new 
start  in  Sunday-school  work  by  the  ob- 
servance of  children's  day. 

Sunday  was  a  very  interesting  day. 
While  the  great  multitudes  in  the  city 
were  buying  and  selling  or  seeking  pleas- 
ure, the  little  band  of  disciples  were  with 
Jesus  in  the  upper  room. 

At  11  a.  H.  there  was  an  ordination 
service;  two  native  preachers  were  or. 
dained  deacons  and  elders  under  the  mis- 
sionary rule.  At  12  o'clock  Bishop  Foss 
preached,  Rev.  Teofllo  Gay  acting  as  In- 
terpreter. The  occasion  was  one  of  inter- 
est and  of  great  spiritual  profit.  The  in- 
terpreter gave  not  only  the  words,  but 
also  tbe  spirit  of  the  discourse.  Jesuswas 
present,  and  verily  "  our  hearts  burned 
within  us  while  he  talked  with  us  by  the 
way."  In  the  evening  Brother  Gay  spoke 
in  Italian  on  the  subject  of  the  Protest- 
ant missions,  a  discourse  prepared  in  re- 
ply to  late  criticisms  as  to  their  effective- 
ness. No  doubt  much  good  will  result 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  to  the  world 
from  these  services. 

On  Monday  evening  the  appointments 
were  read,  the  Conference  adjourned  tine 
die,  and  the  brethren  went  forth  to  their 
work  for  another  year.  Several  important 
changes  were  made.  Many  of  the  minis- 
ters were  moved;  the  Conference  was 
dividedinto  two  districts,  with  two  pre- 
siding elders;  a  definite  course  of  study 
was  arranged  for  candidates  in  the  sever- 
al classes,  and  committees  appointed  to 
examine;  stops  were  taken  toward  rais- 
ing a  fund  for  worn-out  preachers,  wi- 
dows, and  orphans,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  audit  the  yearly  accounts  of 


We  have  a  place  in  Italy,  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  good  work.  We  want 
now  a  gracious  baptism  of  spiritual 
power  to  make  us  mighty  through  God 
in  overcoming  the  works  of  darkness. 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Rome  District,  L.  M.  Vernon,  P.  E.— 
Arezzo,  E.  Ageno.  Firenzo,  C.  Tollis,  A. 
Oay.  Foggia,  P.  Taglialatela.  Napoli 
and  Soccaos.  A.  Lanna,  F.  Qarzia.  Pisa. 
O.  Palmieri.  Pontedera,  D.  Oay.  Perugia, 
E.  Stasio.  Rome,  T.  Gay.  Term,  (I. 
Gattuso.    Venous,  G.  C'onte. 

E.  Caporali,  editor  of  Nuova  Sctenxa. 

MiLas  District.  If.  Burf,  P.  E.— 
Alessandria,  R  Wigley.  Asti  and  San 
Marzano.  N.  Nardl.  Bologna,  D.Polsinelli 


Fsensa,  G.  Carboneri.  Forli,  DovsdoU, 
and  Pavenna,  0.  Bambini.  Genevra,  T.  D. 
Malan.  Mllano,  E.  Bovelli.  C.  O.  Osy. 
Modena,  F.  Cruciani.  Torino,  B.  Braccbft- 
to,  E.  Bovelli.  Venecia,  S.  StaaJ,  t.  Dart  I. 


KUaton  to  the  Japaaea*  tat  •>■  Vra*- 

The  Rev.  M.  C.  Harris,  who  has  been 
for  several  years  a  missionary  in  Japan, 
commences  work  among  the  Japanese  at 
San  Francisco  this  month. 

The  Rev.  Frederic  Masters,  missionary 
in  San  Francisco,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  Japanese  In  that  city; 

Our  work  amongst  the  600  Japanese  in 
this  city  Is  somewhat  different  to  the 
Chinese.  They  come  here  to  learn;  for 
the  most  part,  witha  view  to  improving 
their  condition  in  their  own  country, 
where  a  knowledge  of  English  is  a  tine 
qua  non  for  any  official  post.  They  bt- 
long  to  a  nation  that  is  fast  breaking 
away  from  the  superstitions  and  barbar- 
isms of  the  past,  and  is  rushing  with 
breakneck  speed  to  overtake  tbe  more 
powerful  and  energetic  nations  of  tbe 
civilised  world. 

They  have  seen  in  their  own  land  the 
overthrow  of  an  ancient  feudalism,  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  representa- 
tive government,  and  the  genesis  of  a 
magnificent  social  reform.  They  have 
seen  the  rapid  spread  of  western  ideas, 
of  western  religion  and  science,  and 
the  adoption  of  some  of  the  most  won- 
derful appliances  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion. They  have  come  from  a  land 
where  prostrate  images  and  mouldering 
shrines  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn;  where 
time-honored  sages  are  distrusted 
and  their  writings  cast  ont;  where  the 
translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  art 
found  on  the  same  shelf  with  tbe  writ 
ings  of  Mill,  Huxley  and  Herbert  Spen- 
cer. 

These  young  men  come  to  us;  some  al- 
ready Christianised,  some  favorable  to 
Christianity,  others  in  a  chaos  of  specu- 
lation, imbued  with  agonistic  teaching 
and  disposed  to  treat  Christianity  as  a 
system  of  exploded  myths,  soon  to  tutv 
its  place  among  the  dead  and  dying  su- 
perstitions of  the  past  In  the  majorit? 
of  instances  they  come  to  us  with  recep. 
tive  minds  and  hearts,  lielieving  this 
country  to  be  the  depository  of  every- 
thing great  and  wise,  andnre  prepared  to 
make  any  sacrifice  and  fill  the  most  me- 
nial occupations  in  order  to  obtain  that 
wisdom  which  they  believe  to  be  of  sudi 
advantage  to  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try. 

With  no  hostile  bias  or  deep  prejudices 
to  be  eradicated,  as  In  the  esse  of  the 
Chinese,  tbe  Japanese  are  disposed  to 
accept  whatever  we  give  them. 
Taught  to  believe  in  our  institutions,  and 
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to  think  the  American  as  near  social  and 
political  perfection  as  possible,  it  will  not 
be  surprising  if  some  of  these  our  admir- 
m  ahould  be  found  accepting  our  here- 
sies aa  well  an  our  orthodoxies,  and  imi- 
tate our  vices  as  well  as  our  virtues. 

There  are  three  Japanese  associations 
in  San  Francisco.  Our  M.  E.  Gospel 
Society  numbers  over  100,  the  Presbyte- 
rian «'),  and  the  Science,  or  Herbert  Spen- 
cer Society,  where  all  Christian  teaching 
is  excluded,  numbers  only  30.  Our  So- 
ciety is,  therefore,  the  most  flourishing, 
and  since  its  establishment  eight  years 
ago,  62  Japanese  have  been  baptized, 
and  nineteen  admitted  by  church  letter. 
Soma  of  these  young  men  are  members 
of  Methodist  Universities  and  Seminaries; 
some  are  studying  in  the  public  schools, 
while  others  take  advantage  of  our  night 
schools  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  the 
English  tongue. 

With  those  immediately  under  our 
influence  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
finding  men  willing  to  profess  Chris- 
tianity: the  difficulty  is  in  getting  them 
to  remain  on  probation  long  enough  to 
test  (he  strength  of  their  faith  and  the 
reality  of  their  conversion.  With  strong 
emotions  they  easily  enthuse,  and  their 
convictions  are  carried  by  storm.  In  too 
many  instances  this  is  followed  by  a 
reaction;  the  ordinary  exorcises  cease 
to  interest;  they  seem  to  pine  for  some- 
thing new,  and  their  faith  vacillates 
amidst  the  ebb  and  flow  of  conflicting 
Influences,  good  and  bad.  With  great 
impressibility  of  temperament,  there  is 
often  an  incapacity  for  sustained  effort, 
and  a  fickle  yearning  after  innovation 
that  gives  frequent  anxiety  to  their  pas- 
tors and  teachers. 

The  reading  of  agnostic  literature  in 
the  shape  of  cheap  books  and  news- 
papers has  encouraged  a  certain  latitu- 
dinarianiam  of  sentiment  and  a  love  of 
speculation,  which  sometimes  finds  ex- 
pression and  calls  for  rebuke.  A  demo- 
cratic spirit  also  asserts  itself  in  an  im- 
patience of  the  restraints  of  rules,  and 
a  claim  to  have  a  voice  in  the  direction  of 
church  affairs,  "  the  same  as  American 

While  this  liberalizing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  a  few  volatile  spirits  causes  us 
some  solicitude,  we  ore  able  to  gather 
omfcirt  from  the  steady  faith,  integrity 
of  life,  and  unshaken  loyalty  of  a  large 
number  of  our  Japanese  members.  The 
older  and  more  experienced  members  are 
the  life  and  stay  of  the  church,  and  have 
walked  with  even  footsteps  from  the  day 
of  their  conversion  until  now.  Had  this 
mission, done  no  other  work  than  to  mold 
the  characters  of  men  like  these— of  Og- 
ata, for  instance,  wno  is  now  an  ordain- 
ed missionary  of  our  Church  in  Japan, 
and  uf  half  a  dozen  whose  names  I  might 
mention  whose  lives    "adorn  the  doc- 


trines of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things," 
— this  mission  would  not  have  been  in 
vain. 
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Bev.  S.  S.  Dease,  H.  D.,  writes  from 
Pithoragarh,  India,  April  SO : 

It  may  be  interesting  to  your  many 
readers  to  learn  something  of  what  is 
being  done  within  the  bounds  of  the  North 
India  Conference,  in  the  line  of  medical 
mission  work,  aside  from  what  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  W.  F.  M.  Society  are 
doing.  This  section  of  India  is  pretty 
well  supplied  with  medical  practitioners 
and  there  is  but  little  need  of  medical 
missionaries.  Wherever  there  is  an  Eng- 
lish community  there  is  nearly  always  an 
English  doctor,  who  has  under  him  na- 
tive graduatee  in  medicine  who  attend 
to  the  wants  of  their  countrymen. 
Native  private  practitioners,  who  have 
studied  in  the  government  colleges  are 
not  lacking.  There  is  also  a  vast  army 
of  irregular  practitioners,  in  whom,  un- 
fortunately for  scientific  medicine,  the 
general  run  of  natives  have  greater  con- 
fidence than'they  have  in  the  represen- 
tatives of  modern  medical  science.  There 
is,  however,  one  portion  of  our  field 
that  is  very  poorly  provided  and  where  a 
medical  missionary  is  indeed  a  necessity. 
I  refer  to  the  lull  districts  of  Eumaon 
and  Qurhwal.  We  have  in  these  districts 
three  mission  dispensaries,  they  being  at 
Pithoragarh,  Dwarahat  and  Pauri.  In 
these  places  we  have  small  Christian 
communities. 

It  is  not  so  much  for  our  own  people 
that  we  have  these  institutions  as  for  the 
many  thousands  of  heathens  around, 
who,  but  for  the  aid  we  give  them  would 
have  none  at  all,  for  the  government  has 
no  dispensaries  of  its  own  in  these  out  of 
the  way  places.  Were  it  not  for  their 
presence  we  might  be  having  similar 
painful  occurrences  in  the  families  of  the 
missionaries  and  their  converts,  as  have 
been  known  to  occur  in  the  families  of 
the  tea  planters,  such  as  a  mother  losing 
two  of  her  children  without  being  able 
to  obtain  any  medical  aid  for  them. 

The  government,  to  encourage  us  in 
the  good  work,  grants  a  yearly  supply  of 
medicines  together  with  surgical  instru- 
ments and  appliances,  and  also  helps  in 
building  the  dispensaries.  The  grant  of 
medicines  is  however  inadequate,  and  has 
to  be  added  to  from  the  allowance  grant- 
ed by  the  Missionary  Hociety,  The 
native  doctors  in  charge  of  these  institu- 
tions are  native  Christian  men  who  have 
been  trained  by  medical  missionaries  and 
are  competent  to  treat  all  ordinary  ail- 
ments and  to  meet  all  surgical  emergen- 
cies. One  of  them  is  quite  a  skillful 
operator  and  has  performed  more  major 
operations,  especially  that  for  stone   in 


the  bladder,  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many 
surgeons  in  active  practice  at  home. 

These  institutions  are  open  from  morn- 
ing to  night  and  patients  come  and  go  at 
every  hour  of  the  day.  We  cannot 
appoint  regular  hours  for  attendance  for 
many  come  from  great  distances  and 
must  return  before  night.  Very  few 
own  vials  and  as  we  cannot  afford  to 
supply  them  gratuitously,  drugs  are 
chiefly  given  in  the  form  of  powders  or 
pills.  Patients  are  as  a  rule  very  unrea- 
sonable ;  they  come  expecting  to  be  cured 
of  a  complaint  of  long  standing  by  a 
single  day's  dosing,  and  go  off  very  much 
disappointed.  Even  in  cases  of  serious 
operations,  the  friends  will  ask  to  take 
them  home  after  they  have  been  in  hos- 
pital but  a  few  days.  Once  they  go 
home  there  is  no  telling  what  will  happen; 
instructions  will  not  be  carried  out,  and 
the  proper  feeding  of  the  patient  is  pretty 
sure  not  to  be  attended  to. 

Practice  in  India,  among  natives,  out- 
side of  hospitals  is  very  unsatisfactory 
work  indeed.  Medicines,  instead  of  being 
taken  are  very  often  carefully  put  away 
or  taken  in  improper  doses  or  when  it  is 
convenient  to  the  patient.  To  keep  a 
wound  clean  is  something  that  seems 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  do.  When 
a  man  is  sick  he  will  not  eat  till  he  feels 
inclined ,  and  there  will  be  but  a  feeble  at- 
tempt made  to  make  him  do  so.  Again 
and  again  I  have  seen  patients  dying 
from  lack  of  proper  nourishment,  simply 
because  the  patient  refused  to  take  any- 
thing and  his  friends  were  too  apathetic 
to  insist  on  his  doing  so. 

It  is  strange  how  much  they  will 
patiently  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  irreg- 
ular practitioners  who  are  to  be  found 
everywhere.  An  old  man  has  just  left 
my  presence,  who  though  he  has  been 
associated  with  Europeans  all  his  life, 
went  to  one  of  these  men  to  be  operated 
on  for  cataract.  The  result  was  his  sight 
was  not  improved  and  the  eye  spoiled  for 
any  better  operation.  The  operation  for 
cataraotas  performed  by  these  charlatans 
is  simply  introducing  the  point  of  an  un- 
cleanly looking  knife  through  the  cornea 
and  pushing  the  lens  back  into  the  poste- 
rior chamber  of  the  eye.  If  the  case  is 
not  successful  the  patient  curses  the  op- 
erator and  every  member  of  bis  family 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generations, 
while  the  operator  shrugs  his  shoulders 
and  remarks,  "  it  was  fated." 

The  cutting  for  stone  is  indeed  a  search 
in  the  dark  for  they  use  no  staff,  their 
only  guide  being  a  finger  introduced  into 
the  bowel.  However,  every  year  finds  a 
steady  advance  in  favor  of  a  more  en- 
lightened practice,  and  the  better  educa- 
ted are  growing  to  appreciate  the  skill 
of  English  surgeons. 

Our  largest  dispensary  is  the  one  at 
Pithoragarh.    It  has  attached  to  it  rooms 
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for  inpatients  and  a  well  planned  opera- 
ting room.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
instruments  and  medicines,  and  has  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  as  is  shown  by 
its  large  attendance.  The  number  of 
patients  treated  in  the  three  dispensaries 
last  year  was  14.430  ;  this  includes  the 
inpatients.  Of  this  number  8,180  were 
treated  in  the  institution  at  Pithoragarh. 
A  number  of  others  were  treated  by  roe 
personally  while  on  my  itinerating  tours, 
but  of  these  no  record  was  kept. 

Regarding  the  diseases  that  are  most 
prevalent  I  can  only  mention  a  few. 
Leprosy  is  very  common.  I  am  told  the 
percentage  of  lepers  to  the  population  is 
larger  in  the  district  of  Kumaon  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  India.  Within  a 
circle  of  eight  miles  from  the  house  I 
live  in.  over  fifty  lepers  can  be  found  in 
the  different  villages,  and  this  after  a 
nnmber  have  been  sent  to  a  leper  asylum 
connected  with  the  London  mission  in  a 
station  (-ailed  Alenora.  The  mission  to 
lei*rs,  an  Irish  mission,  last  year  at  my 
•  solicitation,  purchased  a  property  here 
and  have  started  an  asylum  for  these 
wretched  sufferers.  I  superintend  it,  at 
their  request.  They  hold  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain 
number  of  lepers,  but  any  received  over 
and  above  the  number  must  be  main- 
tained by  other  parties. 

This  is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind 
as  far  as  I  know  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  missions  of  the  Methodist 
Church  I  trust  if  in  the  future  this 
asylum  has  ever  to  look  for  aid  from  our 
society,  it  will  not  look  in  vain.  I  hope 
to  write  at  greater  length  regarding 
what  is  being  accomplished  by  this  in- 
stitution at  some  future  time. 

Goitre  is  exceedingly  common.  Last 
year  in  the  Pithoragarh  dispensary  alone 
1,198  cases  were  treated.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  was  examining  a  branch  school 
and  to  my  surprise  I  found  that  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  scholars  were  all 
troubled  with  this  complaint.  It  is  hard 
to  tell  what  is  the  cause  of  it;  the  natives 
all  attribute  it  to  the  lime  in  the  water, 
It  is  one  of  the  daily  sights  in  connection 
with  the  dispensary,  to  see  the  com- 
pounders vigorously  applying  mercurial 
ointments  to  goitres  of  every  degree  of 
enlargement. 

Stone  in  the  bladder  is  also  a  very 
common  trouble,  and  this  also  is  attribu- 
ted by  the  natives  to  the  water.  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  instru- 
ments for  the  crushing  operation  and  am 
looking  forward  to  relieving  more  than 
I  jrossibly  could  by  the  cutting  operation 
on  account  of  the  great  dread  the  natives 
have  of  the  surgeon's  knife. 

In  these  mountains  the  people  are  very 
immoral,  and  as  a  consequence,  suffer 
from  diseases  due  to  an  evil  course  of 
life.    It  is  sad  indeed  to  find  how  preva- 
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lent  these  diseases  are,  but  what  is  moat 
distressing  is  to  see  the  numbers  of  little 
ones  suffering  for  their  parents'  wrong 

Among  these  mountains  are  found 
many  communities  of  a  caste  called 
Naiek.  All  girls  born  in  their  families 
are  never  married  but  are  brought  up  to 
a  life  of  infamy.  As  soon  as  they  are  old 
enough,  many  of  them  are  sent  to  the 
large  cities  of  the  plains,  to  carry  on  their 
evil  mode  of  life  there.  They  support 
their  parents  and  others  of  their  relatives 
by  their  gains.  Very  often  they  return 
home,  their  health  shattered  and  victims 
of  a  disease,  which  for  lack  of  proper 
treatment,  soon  carries  them  to  an  early 
grave. 


(ioort  Hani  from  India. 

Kev.  J,  C.  Lawson  writes  from  Sitapur, 
India,  May  18,  1886: 

The  heart-cheering  news  comes  from 
Bro.  Knowles,  of  Gondah,  that  he  has 
just  baptized  over  five  hundred  of  the 
Thdras  people,  aboriginals  living  on  both 
sides  of  the  boundary  line  which  sepa- 
rates British  from  NiptLlese  territory. 
These  people  are  thrifty,  well-to-do  farm- 
ers, simple  in  life,  and  are  laid  to  be 
honest  and  straightforward.  In  the 
northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh  alone,  (to 
say  nothing  of  other  parts  of  India,  and 
of  the  many  thousands  there  must  be  in 
Nipal),  they  number  14,404  males  and 
18,678  females,  or  a  total  of  87,172. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  every  district  of 
Fyzabad  Division.  Cawnpore,  Kheri, 
Tarai,  Qorakhpore,  Moradabad,  Budfion, 
and  Band  a. 

A  work  among  them  has  also  been 
opened  in  the  Kherl  District  at  Barbetta, 
Dhuskia  and  BeldSri,  some  seventy  or 
eighty  miles  north  of  Bitapur  and  about 
as  far  northwest  of  Bro.  Knowles'  work 
among  them  at  Bankatara,  Bhagwanpur, 
Chandaupur,  and  other  places  In  the 
Gondah  District.  During  the  trip  of  the 
Bitapur  workers  to  the  Tharoos  of  the 
Kheri  District,  in  January  last,  nine  Hin- 
dus of  India  and  Nipal  received  Chris- 
tian baptism.  Although  no  Tharoos  are 
included  in  this  number,  still  a  good  work 
has  been  opened  in  their  midst. 

B vj looking  at  the  map,  one  can  readily 
see  the  importance  of  these  recent  open- 
ings. By  God's  grace,  not  only  will  all 
the  Tharoos  along  the  rlip&l  border  from 
Gondah  District  to  Bareilly  District  be 
reached  and  saved,  but  who  can  tell  what 
it  all  means  for  the  inhabitants  of  Nipal 
and  Thibet,  and  even  for  the  Province  of 
Bechuen,  in  which  work  has  been  opened 
at  Chungking  of  our  West  China  Mission. 
May  this  not  be  one  of  the  future  con- 
necting  links,  at  least,  between  our  India 
and  China  missions?  Study  pages  46 
and  B3  of  the  Sixty-seventh  {but}  Annual 


Report  of  the  Missionary  Society  in  this 
light. 

Then,  too,  just  at  this  writing,  an  em- 
bassy from  the  Indian  Government  is 
threading  its  way  to  Lhassa,  the  capita) 
of  Thibet,  to  open  np  trade  route*  and 
also  to  settle  boundary  difficulties.  Mr. 
Maoaulay,  of  India,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Warry,  of  the  Chinese  Consular  Ser- 
vices, and  twelve  European  officers,  with 
an  escort  of  seventy-five  native  trooj* 
and  three  hundred  followers,  is  in  charge 
of  this  mission.  It  will  take  the  com- 
pany thirty-two  days,  or  practically  flw 
weeks,  to  make  the  journey  from  Dar- 
jeeling  to  Lhassa.  et  us  hope  and  pray 
that  this  mission  to  Thibet  may  open  up 
the  way  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
cause.  That  cause  is  making  great  pro- 
gress in  these  "  ends  of  the  earth,"  and 
just  as  the  officials  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway,  coming  from  opposite  direo 
tions.  met.  shook  hands  and  rejoiced 
over  a  connected  and  completed  line  of 
railway,  joining  the  East  and  the  West, 
so  the  time  is  fast  coming  when  the 
Methodism  of  China  and  India,  also  com- 
ing from  opposite  directions,  shall  meet, 
shake  hands  and  rejoice  over  a  o  jnnect- 
ed  and  completed  line  of  missions,  join- 
ing Foochow  and  Bombay. 


Moles  from  the  North  China  nlwlon. 

Rev.  H.  II.  Lowry  writes  that  tbr  Rev. 
W.  R.  Lambuth,  H.D.,  has  been  for  sev- 
eral months  actively  engaged  in  bis  medi- 
cal work  in  our  mission  at  Peking.  He 
has  with  him  two  medical  student*,  one 
of  whom  is  already  prepared  to  carry  on 
a  dispensary  almost  unassisted.  He  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  mission  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South. 

Rev.  L.  W.  Piloher  writes  from  Peking, 
China,  April  18th:  "In  the  cdUes  of 
Tsun-hua,  Tientsin  and  Poking,  the  street 
chapels  are  well  attended,  and  consider- 
able accessions  are  being  made  to  our 
membersbip.  In  Aabnry  Chapel,  in  this 
city,  Brother  Taft  has  baptized  and  re- 
ceived several  into  the  church. 

"One of  the  native  preachers,  accom- 
panied by  an  exhorter.  has  just  returned 
from  a  preaching  tour  north  of  the  city. 
reporting  some  interest,  several  inquirers, 
and  bringing  with  him  a  man  whose 
interest  in  the  truth  has  led  him  to  pur- 
chase a  number  of  tract*,  which,  in  one 
instance  at  least,  he  haa  committed  to 
memory,  begetting  a  thirst  for  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

■ '  Immediately  after  my  return  to  China 
last  autumn  I  spent  several  weeks  in  the 
country,  visiting  nearly  all  oar  out- 
stations,  and  saw  growth  everywhere. 
Christianity  is  coming  to  be  a  religion  of 
the  Chinese.  The  fact  is  being  rapidly 
recognized  among  all  classes. 

•■In  Peking  weown  the  largest  Protest- 


ant  Chapel  in  the  city,  bat  it  is  getting 
to  be  too  small  For  the  audiences  that 
assemble  every  Babbatfa  for  morning  and 
afternoon  services.  When  it  was  built 
the  little  company  that  gathered  for  wor- 
ship occupied  a  small  corner,  and  our 
entire  membership  numbered  in  North 
China  a  few  scores  only,  but  now  tbe 
figures  we  rapidly  approaching  a  thou- 
sand. 

"  A  Peking  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation has  been  organized  under  tbe 
lea.1  of  Dr.  Lambnth  and  Brother  Taft. 

'*  Dr.  and  Hie.  Hopkins  are  now  in 
Tsun-hua  preparing  for  their  work. 
Brother  Pyke  and  family  are  on  their 
way  to  join  them,  leaving  here  yesterday, 

' '  Brothers  Davis  and  Walker  are  both 
to  start  on  long  preaching  tours  in  a  few 
day*.  Brother  Davis  will  visit  tbe 
Southern  work,  and  Brother  Walker  will 
go  north  of  Tsun-hua  among  the  Chinese 
in  Southern  and  Eastern  Mongolia." 


TROUBLES  IN  CHINK! ANG. 

They  credited  his  story  and  were  ready 
to  join  him  in  any  device  to  extort  the 
supposed  balance  from  us.  We  believe 
that  tbe  workmen  really  did  not  receive 
their  wages. 

Away  to  a  tea-shop  they  went  to  dis- 
cuss their  plan  of  attack. 

Whether  the  officials  advised  it  or  not, 
we  cannot  say,  but  we  feel  morally  cer- 
tain, from  circumstantial  evidence,  that 
they  were  cognizant  of  the  contractor's 
intentions  and  put  no  barriers  in  the 
way,  though  they  may  not  have  suggest- 
ed it. 

Tbey  came  about  forty  strong  with 
ropes.  ladders  and  screw-drivers,  and  be- 
gan to  remove  the  shutters  from  both 


TroDbln  In  (  hluklnnf,  China. 

The  Rev.  O.  W.  Woodall  furnishes  the 
Vhtnem  Recorder  the  following  account 
of  the  troubles  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission  in  Chinkiang: 

During  1865  two  houses  were  built  by 
tbe  A  merican  M.  E.  Mission  at  Chinkiang. 
The  contract,  in  English  and  Chinese, 
waa  signed  and  stamped  at  tbe  United 
States  Consulate.  The  work,  under  the 
superintendence  of  my  colleague.  Rev. 
W.  c.  Longdan,  progressed  very  satisfac- 
torily. Questions  often  arose  about  qual- 
ity of  material  and  workmanship,  but 
the  contractor  usually  yielded  when  the 
terms  of  the  contract  were  insisted  upon. 

Payments  were  made  promptly,  ac- 
cording to  contract,  as  the  work  pro- 
greened,  until  only  eighty  dollars  were 
doe  him.  and  forty  of  that  by  agreement 
was  not  due  until  Hay,  1886. 

Before  the  buildings  were  entirely  fin- 
ished be  demanded  the  whole  balance. 
We  told  him  as  soon  as  he  completed  the 
houses  according  to  contract  we  would 
pay  him  all  that  was  due  him. 

He  then  claimed  that  the  bouses  were 
finished  and  appealed  to  the  United  States 
Consul  for  his  money.  The  Consul  in- 
vestigated the  accounts  and  examined 
the  contract  and  then  ordered  Mm  to 
mush  the  work.  This  he  declared  him- 
self unwilling  to  do  and  carried  the  case 
before  the  Tao  Tat,  churning  that  the 
mission  owed  him  several  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  that  the  Consul  would  give  him 

The  Tao  Tai  referred  the  case  back  to 
the  Consul  and  while  it  woe  thus  pend- 
ing, tbe  contractor  thought  he  would 
take  tbe  matter  into  his  own  hands.  Be 
had  leJ  his  workmen  to  believe  that  he  . 
had  not  received  his  money  from  the  ' 
mission  and  hence  could  not  pay  them. 


The  contractor  told  Mr.  Longden  that 
they  had  come  to  put  on  the  third  coat 
of  varnish  which  was  due  by  contract, 
and  to  finish  up  the  work  so  as  to  get  tbe 
balance  of  bis  money. 

Mr.  Longden  objected  to  his  taking  the 
shutters  off  the  premises  lie  then  said 
that  he  was  only  going  to  wash  them  and 
would  immediately  bring  them  back;  but 
Mr.  Longden  still  insisted  and  attempted 
to  prevent  one  man  who  was  carrying 
away  a  shutter,  when  the  contractor  call- 
ed out,  "Seize  him,  bind  him!"  which 
they  proceeded  to  do.  Mr.  Longden  con- 
tested  his  way  for  about  fifty  yards  but 
was  finally  overcome,  thrown  down, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  to  lie  with  his 
face  in  the  dust.  Hearing  the  noise,  I 
started  out  and  was  met  by  my  cook  who 
,  told  me  that  they  were  binding  Mr.  Long- 
i  den. 

I  I  immediately  ran  to  his  rescue,  but 
1  was  soon  in  tbe  clutch  of  the  mob  as  se- 
curely, and  with  as  little  possibility  of  es- 
cape as  Laocoon  and  his  sons  from  the 
coils  of  the  serpents.  I  was  thrown  down 
and  held  to  the  ground  by  several  men 
kneeling  on  my  body  and  head,  while 
others  bound  my  hands  and  feet  over  my 
back.  This  done,  they  were  about  to 
bring  ladders  on  which  to  carry  us  away, 
when  tbey  demanded  whether  we  would 
pay  them  the  money.  But  we  coolly  as- 
sured them  that  they  were  not  pursuing 
the  right  method  to  get  it.  At  this  junc- 
ture, Robert  Burnet,  Esq.,  of  tbe  Scotch 
Bible  Society,  was  seen  coming  toward 
us,  and  as  soon  as  he  took  in  the  situation 
he  ran  hack  and  informed  the  United 
States  Consul  of  tbe  assault.  As  we 
would  not  promise  the  money,  the  con- 
tractor said  he  would  take  us  to  "  their 
Consul,"  claiming  that  our  Consul  was 
on  our  side  and  would  not  give  him  jus- 
tice. We  agreed  to  go  with  him  to  the 
Tao  Tai's  Yemen,  but  urged  tbem  to  un- 
tie our  feet  and  let  us  walk  there,  as- 
suring them  that  we  would  not  moke 
any  attempt  to  escape.  And  thus  we 
weut  with  the  motley  crowd,  bareheaded, 
without  overcoate,  jerked,  pulled,  push- 


ed and  hooted  at,  with  the  usual  excla- 
mation, "Kill  him, — the  foreign  devil."' 
Our  only  fear  was  that  we  might  be 
taken,  not  to  the  Tao  Tai's  Yamen,  but 
to  some  secret  place  where  we  would  be 
maltreated  until  we  yielded  to  their  de- 
mands. 

Fortunately,  when  we  git  to  the  Ya- 
men of  tbe  Police  Commissioner  we  were 
hustled  in,  and  as  soon  as  the  august 
gentleman  appeared  we  demanded  that 
we  be  unloosed. 

After  some  hesitation  he  ordered  the 
men  to  untie  the  ropes.  We  then  gave 
j  him  to  understand  that  we  were  foreign 
,  citizens  and  could  not  be  thus  insulted 
I  with  impunity,  and  requested  him  to 
jtshow  us  to  the  guest  hall.  He  did  so  and 
had  tea  brought  for  us.  We  then  asked 
i  to  be  sent  home  in  official  chairs,  which 
I  he  claimed  he  could  not  do,  and  wanted 
j  to  know  how  the  contractor  would  get 
bis  money  if  he  let  us  go,  forsooth  ! 
I  This  made  it  apparent  which  way  his 
I  sympathies  were  current,  and  indeed, 
when  we  entered  the  Yamen,  he  did  not 
|  seem  at  all  disconcerted,  but  apparently 
was  expecting  us  and  awaiting  our  ar- 

I  wrote  a  note  to  the  United  States 
Consul,  on  an  old  envelope  and  request- 
ed a  messenger.  He  again  demurred, 
but  finally  sent  one.  At  times  we  feared 
tbe  crowd  outside  would  break  in  the 
Yamen  doors ;  the  din  and  yelling  was 
not  all  reassuring. 

The  messenger  met  tbe  Consul  who 
was  hurrying  to  the  Tao  Tai's  Yamen  to 
demand  our  persons.  On  receiving  the 
note,  he  came  immediately  to  our  rescue, 
and  demanded  chairs  and  military  escort 
for  us,  and  we  were  thus  sent  home,  in 
somewhat  better  style,  by  the  same 
route  we  came. 

The  Consul  then  went  to  call  upon  the 
Tao  Tai  to  inform  htm  of  the  mob,  de- 
mand the  arrest  of  the  offenders  and  to 
secure  our  persons  and  property  from 
further  violence. 

Several  days  passed  away,  but  nothing 
was  done  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
authorities  to  arrest  even  the  instigators 
of  the  trouble. 

Many  of  the  American  citizens  waited 
upon  the  Consul,  urging  him  to  use  every 
effort  to  compel  the  Chinese  authorities 
to  give  us  justice.  Several  dispatches 
were  sent  into  the  Yamen,  bringing  fair 
promises  in  reply,  and  when  a  week 
passed  and  still  the  culprits  were  at  large, 
the  situation  became  exasperating. 

Mr,  Smithers,  United  States  Consul 
General  at  Shanghai,  to  whom  tbe  case 
hod  been  reported,  telegraphed  to  our 
Consul  that  a  man-of-war  was  en  route  to 
Chinkiang.  The  next  day  the  contractor 
and  his  chief  accomplice  were  arrested 
and  during  the  stay  of  H.  M.  S.  "Wan- 
derer," and  U.S.  S.  "Marion,  "the  officials 
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busied  themselves  in  punishing  the  ring- 
leaders,  and  then  appointed  a  deputy  to 
look  Into  the  accounts,  examine  the  con- 
tract, the  work  done,  etc  He  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  little  money  was 
really  owing  to  the  contractor,  and  he 
himself,  after  examining  the  claim  for 
extras,  cut  down  the  amount  from  six 
hundred  dollars  to  forty  t 

We  drew  up  a  check  for  the  amount 
really  due  him,  took  his  receipt  in  full, 
endorsed  by  the  Consul  and  the  Deputy, 
and  without  malting  counter  claims  for 
unfinished  contract,  agreed  that  this 
should  be  a  final  settlement.  But  this 
was  not  the  end  of  it  for  the  contractor. 
The  officials,  finding  that  they  had  been 
duped  and  deceived  by  him,  again  sen- 
tenced him  to  the  cangue,  and,  when  he 
made  an  attempt  to  escape,  confiscated 
his  property.  And  it  is  rumored  here 
that  he  has  lost  about  $500.0(1  in  all. 

We  think  that  the  moral  effect  of  the 
telegram,  announcing  the  man-of-war, 
acted  like  a  charm.  And  the  fact  that  a 
man-of-war  remained  in  the  harbor  until 
the  ringleaders  were  properly  punished, 
will  probably  prevent  similar  outrages  in 
the  near  future, 

American  citizens  resident  in  China 
ought  to  appreciate  the  persistent  efforts 
of  our  government  representatives  to  ob- 
tain redress  for  us.  It  is  such  prompt 
action  on  the  part  of  our  governments, 
that  throws  a  safeguard  about  our  per- 
sons in  these  Heathen  Countries. 


If  o  tea  from  the  North  Dakota  Mission. 

Rev.  Henry  G.  Bilbie  writes  from 
Fargo,  Dakota,  June  8,  I860  : 

Since  October  15, 1885,  when  I  was  put 
in  charge  of  this  Mission,  the  work  has 
been  moving  steadily  forward.  No  very 
noticeable  revivals  have  occurred,  but 
the  majority  of  the  charges  have  had 
extra  meetings  and  some  conversions. 
Over  one  hundred  have  been  added  to 
the  Church  by  tkia  means  on  the  14 
charges  of  this  district.  The  other  dis- 
tricts have  had  similar  experience  with 
more  marked  results. 

A  nice  church  has  been  completed  at 
Wabpeton,  and  new  churches  have  been 
begun  at  Grand  Rapids  and  Milnor.  It 
is  also  reasonable  to  anticipate  that 
buildings  will  be  begun  before  Confer- 
ence at  La  Moure  and  Kipon,  and  other 
places  are  anticipating  the  building  of 
houses  at  an  early  day. 

A  new  circuit  has  been  organized  with 
three  appointments  in  the  contiguous 
corners  of  Cass,  Ransom  and  Richland 
Counties. 

Bro.  Peter  Cook,  of  the  North  Indiana 
Conference  has  been  placed  on  the  lines 
of  Railroads  running  north  and  south 
from  Jamestown,  a  charge  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  long,  with  a  good  pros- 


NOTES  ON  MISSIONS. 

pectof  being  able  to  organize  at  least 
two  good  charges  out  of  his  field  at  or 
previous  to  our  next  Conference. 

On  a  trip  made  south  from  Steele  In 
Kidder  County,  traversing  the  counties 
of  Logan  and  Mcintosh,  on  the  37th  of 
May  I  preached  the  first  sermon  ever 
preached  in  Logan  County,  organised  a 
class  of  fourteen  members  and  a  Meth- 
odist Sabbath-school  of  about  thirty. 

On  Saturday  and  Sabbath  following  I 
held  quarterly  meeting  services  at  Hoe- 
kins,  .the  county  seat  of  Mcintosh 
County,  organized  a  class  of  twelve  and 
administered  the  first  communion  service 
ever  held  in  that  county.  Brother  A.  J. 
Garry,  a  local  preacher  from  Ohio  is  in 

In  my  work,  since  October  15, 1  have 
traveled  about  nine  thousand  miles  by 
railroad,  and  over  five  hundred  miles  by 

Very  hard  times  prevail  all  through 
our  territory.  We  have  not  only  the 
current  difficulties  of  the  East,  but  those 
arising  from  the  low  price  of  wheat,  and 
extensive  deals  in  "futures''  by  many 
leading  merchants  and  bankers. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  outlook  for 
our  benevolences  is  quite  good.  Tbree 
of  the  leading  charges  of  the  Fargo  Dis- 
trict have  taken  the  Missionary  collec- 
tion, and  have  considerably  exceeded 
their  assessment,  which  was  itself 
greater  than  the  million  dollar  line. 


CUMBERLAND    PRESBYTERIAN. 

The  Japan  Mission  reports  308  mem- 
bers.   In  1880  there  were  but  two. 

Miss  Orr  and  Miss  Duffleld  are  in 
charge  of  the  school  at  Wakayama, 
Japan.  Miss  Leavitt  and  Mrs.  Drennan 
are  teaching  in  Osaka,  Japan. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  at  St.  Louis 
for  Home  Missions  were  $8,850.85  ;  For- 
eign Missions,  10,470  ;  Special  Receipts, 
$1,499.03,  making  a  total  of  $10,828.98. 
The  disbursements  were  for  Foreign 
Missions,  $7,468.89;  Home  Missions,  $8,- 
37470;  Other  Payments,  $1,120.40;  Ex- 
pense of  administration,  $3,763.49. 

The  Rev.  G.  G.  Hudson  and  wife  have 
been  appointed  to  reinforce  the  Japan 
Mission.' 


METHODIST   EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH,  SOUTH. 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  Tucker,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn,,  has  been  appointed  missionary  to 

The  Board  of  Missions  calls  for  $500,- 
000  for  the  present  year,  and  the  prospect 
of  securing  it  is  considered  to  be  good. 


Tlio  General  Conference  on  niiiloui, 
i  The  General  Conference  at  its  session 
\  in  May  took  action  as  follows  in  refer- 
I  ence  to  Missions : 


The  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Kk- 
sions  was  so  changed  as  to  make  it  the 
duty  of  General  Conference  Committer 
on  Missions  to  nominate  the  President. 
Vice-President  and  Managers  of  tie 
Board. 

Dr.  I.  G.  John  was  elected  MisBJonarj 
Secretary. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Kelley  waa  re-elected  Mis- 
sionary Treasurer. 

It  was  resolved  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence that  if,  during  the  next  quadren- 
nium,  the  members  of  the  German  Hu- 
ston Conference  should  desire  to  be  it- 
tached  to  the  Texas  or  West  Texas  Con- 
ference, the  Bishop  presiding  in  ssM 
conference  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorize-') 
to  formally  transfer  said  Herman  Mis- 
sion Conference  to  the  conference  tin- 
members  may  elect  to  be  attached. 

The  Conference  sought  and  obtain..! 
from  the  Committee  on  Missions  full  in- 
formation as  to  the  present  status  of  our 
missionary  affairs,  and  by  resolution  ur- 
dered  the  report  containing  the  informs- 
tion  printed  for  general  distribution. 

The  officers  and  managers  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  were  nominated  and  elected 
as  follows  :  Col.  E.  W.  Cole,  President:  A. 
G.  Haygood.  Vice-President ;  Bar.  H.  C 
Morrison,  Louisville ;  Rev.  Charles  Tay- 
lor, Kentucky ;  Rev.  P.  A.  Peterson,  Vir- 
ginia ;  Rev.  H.  S.  Thrall,  West  Texas ;  D. 
H,  Snyder,  Esq.,  Northwest  Texas  :  Her. 
W.  C.  Johnson,  Memphis;  Rev,  B.  A 
Young,  Nashville ;  Rev.  W.  D.  Ktrkland. 
North  Carolina;  Rev.  W.  H.  Potter. 
North  Georgia;  Rev.  M.  M.  Pugh,  Yir. 
ginia;  Rev.  C.  G.  Andrews,  Mississippi; 
Rev.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  Pacific :  James 
Richardson,  Nashville;  B.  W.  McCtea. 
ClarksviUe ;  Rev.  R.  B.  Crawford.  Ala- 
bama; Hon.  James  Whitworth.  Nate- 
ville;  Rev.  J.  8.  Martin.  Baltimore; 
Rev.  L.  S.  Burkhead,  North  Carotins; 
Rev.  J.  B.  McFerrin.  Nashville :  Rev.  B 
M.  Scruggs,  St.  Louis ;  J  H.  Fall  Nash- 
ville ;  J.  D.  Hamilton,  NaahviUe;  Rot 
A.  R.  Winfleld.  Little  Rock ;  Rev.  V.  V 
Harlan.  Arkansas;  Rev.  C.  W.  Carter 
Louisiana. 

The  constitution  of  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society,  waa  so  changed  that  the 
last  clause  in  paragraph  150,  Art,  ir,  pajre 
180.  reads  : 

When  appropriations  are  made  the 
funds  shall  be  sent  through  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Parent  Board,  without  delay 
in  such  manner  and  to  meet  such  pur- 
poses    as     the    Woman's     Board   shall 

"  Six  managers"  were  provided  (or  in 
place  of  "five."  The  Conference  hart 
also  under  consideration  that  part  of  Ibe 
Bishops'  address  that  refers  to  the  un- 
finished state  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society,  in  tint  ■>» 
sufficient  provision  ia  made  for  the  tfcv- 
tion  of  the  officers  and  i 
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Board,  and  Article  V.,  page   18",    was 
.'hanged  to  read  ; 

The  Board  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
a  VI  en  -President,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Treasurer,  Recording  Secretary,  and 
>ix  Managers,  (to  be  elected  quadren- 
nially by  the  Woman's  Board  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  next  succeeding  the  Gen. 
sral  Conference),  and  the  Corresponding 
-tecret&ries  or  alternates  of  the  Confer- 
ence Societies  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  shall  be  an  honorary 
in  cm  her  of  the  Woman's  Board. 


REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Oiuroh  met  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
lut  month.  The  report  on  foreign  mis- 
wans  then  made  gave  the  following  facts: 
"  Marked  progress  baa  been  made.  In 
the  Arcot  Mission  99  were  received  on 
confession,  making  the  number  in  full 
("-Dimunion  1,610;  native  assistants  in- 
creased from  150  m  16S;  11  more  schools 
vitabllshed;  now  2.913  pupils  in  Chris- 
tian schools.  The  call  in  India  is  for 
advance  in  every  department.  Nor  is 
tin!  call  less  loud,  nor  the  prospect  less 
encouraging  in  Amoy,  where  65  were  re- 
ceived on  confession,  ™»fring  a  total  of 
Mi  communicants.  A  new  station  will 
probably  soon  be  opened  in  the  interior 
at  Sio-ke,  some  60  miles  west  of  Amoy. 
I.i  Japan  the  first  Christian  Church  or- 
guuEed  only  14  years  ago  by  our  own 
n>':*uonariee,  consisted  of  11  members; 
now  the  Union  Church  has  40  -churches 
•  >;  over  4, OIXJ  members. 

"The  year  just  closed  paid  its  own 
**Y  ■  But  the  debt  of  the  previous  year 
of  (9.000  wai  not  cancelled,  and  the  in- 
terest on  borrowed  moneys  had  to  be 
added,  making  a  present  debt  of  $10,500. 
The  needs  are :  for  present  actual  ex- 
ii.--n.iea  of  the  missions.  (89,00(1 :  for  re- 
inforcement now  under  commission,  $5,- 
"i  W :  to  cancel  debt  now  existing  and  set 
Hie  Bsard  free,  $10,000  :  half  cost  of  new 
bouse  at  Tindlvanum,  $1.600 ;  making  a 
lutal  of  expenditures  absolutely  required 
for  the  year,  $08,600. 


up  to  the  close  of  the  year,  December  31 , 
1885,  yet  between  600  and  TOO  new  con- 
verts have  professed  faith  in  Christ  and 
been  baptized  since.  In  Egypt,  also,  the 
the  spirit  of  interest  and  inquiry  con- 
tinues, and  many  are  asking  for  the 
Gospel. 

The  energies  of  the  Church  are  still 
concentrated  upon  the  two  fields,  Egypt 
and  India.  The  summaries  of  the  work 
in  them  at  the  close  of  the  year  1885  are 
as  follows : 

Egypt-       India.      Total. 
Established  stations.         TO  61  131 


Ordained  ministers 9 

Feunle  missionaries...       16 
Physicians  and  others.        1 

Total  Foreign H 
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UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 

The  year  for  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
iiunsof  the  American  United  Presbyterian 
Church  closed  April  80.  The  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  were  $80,8.-.2.77.  The 
ordinary  current  expenses  of  the  mis- 
sions in  Egypt  and  India  were  met,  but 
Hie  debt  of  the  past  year  remains,  and 
some  extra  work  In  the  missions  has  in- 
f  reused  the  expenditures. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  an  en- 
larged Ingathering,  and  the  work  most 
vnconragingly  goes  on.  In  India,  where 
the  increase  was  very  large  as  reported 


united  Preabrterlan  Ml** Ion  in  India. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Gordon,  of  the 
Indian  Mission,  but  now  in  this  country, 
writes  us  from  Philadelphia,  June  31. 
1880:— 

Some  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago, 
many  of  the  supporters  of  the  India  Mis- 
sion of  the  American  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church  concluded  that  their  mission 
did  not  pay,  and  talked  seriously  of  call- 
ing home  their  missionaries  from  that 
heathen  country.  But  the  reaping  time 
has  come.  In  each  of  the  past  three 
years,  1888,  1884  and  1885,  the  net  in- 
crease of  communicants  in  that  mission 
has  exceeded  500. 

Duringoneof  those  yearsthe growth  was 
greater  than  that  of  the.  mother  church 
itself  ;  tbat  is.  the  ingathering  of  souls 
by  their  nine  ministers  in  heathen  India 
— two  native  and  seven  American— 
actually  greater  than  that  of  their  seven 
hundred  ministers  in  America.  And  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year, 
1888,  more  than  600  men  and  women,  with 
their  200  or  800  children,  have  cast  their 
dumb  idols  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats, 
confessing  their  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus. 
This  is  a  larger  accession  than  had  been 
received  in  any  previous  whole  year. 


;  ENGLISH    WESLEYAN    MISSION- 
ARY   SOCIETY. 

The  income  of  the  Society  for  the  year 
,  just  closed  is  below  that  of  the  previous 
I  year.  "Living  British  Methodists  have 
given  £1,778  less  than  the  previous  year. 


There  was  £1,483  less  Bent  to  the  Mission 
House  list ;  £2,845  less  from  the  Home 
Districts ;  £145  leas  from  Christmas  Of- 
ferings, and  most  remarkable  of  all,  £506 
es  from  Juvenile  Associations." 
The  Central  China  Wesleyan  Mission 
Prayer  Union  was  established  in  the  year 
1888.  The  one  condition  of  membership 
is  the  promise  of  daily  prayer  for  the 
work.  The  only  expense  is  over  the 
Prayer  Union  Letter,  and  this  has  been, 
for  the  most  part,  generously  defrayed 
by  the  missionaries  resident  in  Central 
Chins, 

Rev.  Bryan  Roe  writes  from  Lagos, 
West  Africa :  "  In  a  journey  I  have  late- 
ly made  I  met  a  most  remarkable  native 
— a  middle-aged  woman,  who  holds  a 
position  as  secretary,  and  I  might  add, 
'  Prime  Minister '  to  Ja  Ja,  King  of 
Opobo.  She  professes  to  be  a  'Meth- 
odist.' She  was  born  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. While  still  young,  she  emigrated 
with  her  parents  to  the  new  free  country 
of  Liberia,  and  later  on  went  down  the 
coast  to  Opobo,  and  finally  gained  the 
position  she  now  holds.  Here  God  is,  I 
believe,  using  her  to  prepare  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Gospel,  when  the  door 
shall  open." 

Rev.  W.  J.  Underwood  writes  from 
Swaziland,  South  Africa  :  It  has  been  a 
great  festive  day  among  our  people,  for 
we  have  had  three  weddings,  which 
mark  the  progress  of  our  work  among 
these  heathen  people.  All  these  persons 
had  been  living  together  previously,  but 
having  been  brought  to  Christ,  they 
wished  for  a  Christian  marriage,  their 
former  one  having  been  a  mere  bargain. 
Many  heathens  came  from  far  and  near 
to  witness  the  event;  and  I  felt  the 
moral  influence  must  be  beneficial  upon 
these  polygamous  people.  Here  were 
persons  pledging  themselves  in  the  sight 
of  Qod  to  be  faithful  to  each  other,  while 
many  who  were  looking  on,  seem  to  have 
no  higher  ambition  than  to  get  cattle 
sufficient  to  buy  another  wife. 

A  near  neighbor  of  mine,  a  Swaaie 
chief,  has  no  less  than  thirty-five  wives. 
Some  things  connected  with  these  mar- 
riages highly  amused  me.  Neither  of  the 
brides  wore  any  shoes  or  stockings,  and 
the  only  female  wearing  a  hat  in  the 
chapel  had  donnod  a  man's  hard,  white 
hat,  and  decorated  it  with  long  loose  rib- 
bons. The  brides  wore  print  dresses 
made  by  our  people  here,  and  they  look- 
ed quite  respectable.  Fully  one-half  of 
the  spectators  of  both  sexes,  were  nearly 
naked.  Then,  when  the  ceremony  was 
over,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  brides  get 
up  and  walk  out,  leaving  their  husbands 
sitting  and  waiting  until  all  the  women 
had  left  the  chapel,  as  is  our  usual  cus- 
tom. Although  there  was  no  wedding 
breakfast,  there  was  a  wedding  dinner, 
and  plenty  of  food  for  all  comers. 
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NOTES, 


AMERICAN  BOARD. 

The  following  missionaries  have  re- 
turned to  the  United  States :  Mrs.  B.  M. 
Schneider  and  Miss  Martha  J.  Gleason 
from  Constantinople ;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  E. 
Osborne  from  China;  Mian  Mary  G.  Hol- 
lister  from  Turkey. 

The  following  missionaries  have  sailed 
for Kusaie, Micronesia:  Rev. E. M. Pease, 
M.  D  ,  and  wife,  returning,  and  Miss  E. 
T.  Crosby,  Miss  S  L.  Smith  and  Miss  L, 
E.  Hemingway,  going  out  for  the  first 

A  revival  is  in  progress  at  the  Girls' 
School  at  Erzroom,  Turkey. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cary  of  Okayama,  Japan, 
writes  that  in  two  Sabbaths  of  March 
there  were  forty-three  additions  to  four 
churches. 

There  are  gracious  revivals  reported  in 
both  the  Girls'  and  the  Boys'  Schools  at 
Samokov,  Bulgaria.  There  is  also  a  simi- 
lar awakening  in  the  Collegiate  Institute, 
and  in  the  meetings  "  most  of  the  uncon- 
verted students  have  announced  them- 
selves as  decided  to  live  for  Christ,  and 
the  remaining  students  have  asked  for 
the  prayers  of  Christians." 


AMERICAN  BAPTIST  MISSION- 
ARY UNION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  was  held  at 
Aebury  Park,  N.  J.,  the  last  of  May. 

The  reports  showed  there  were  under 
the  care  of  the  Union  43  stations  and  907 
out-stations;  221  missionaries,  including 
lay  evangelists ;  1,781  native  preachers; 
1,230  churches  with  118,168  members. 
The  baptisms  in  1685  numbered  8,070. 

The  receipts  of  the  year  were  $884,906.  - 
78,  which  left  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
on  April  1  of  $2,938.19. 

The  two  great  events  of  the  year  just 
closed  were  the  opening  of  Upper  Burma 
to  the  missionaries  and  the  development 
of  the  missions  on  the  Congo. 

There  was  an  offer  made  to  have  the 
appropriations  to  the  European  Missions 
discontinued,  but  it  was  finally  decided 
to  continue  them  as  heretofore. 

It  was  determined  to  prosecute  vigor- 
ously the  Congo  mission. 

Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Judson  was  elected 
President  of  the  Union ;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  N. 
Murdock,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and 
Rev.  H.  M.  Bixby,  Home  Secretary. 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 
NORTH. 
The  General  Assembly  ordered  that, 
beginning  with  the  first  of  1887  there 
should  be  a  consolidation  of  the  Home 
Record  of  Philadelphia,  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary, and  the  Foreign  Missionary  of 
New  York  into  one  magazine. 


The  outrages  perpetrated  against  the 
Chinese  in  this  country  are  beginning  to 
bear  fruit  in  China.  Tidings  have  just 
been  received  that  Rev.  A  A.  Fulton  and 
wife  and  Mary  H.  Fulton,  M.  I).,  with 
their  helpers,  who  had  gone  to  establish 
a  new  station  in  the  interior  at  Kwai 
Ping,  have  been  driven  away  by  a  mob 
and  their  premises  burned.  They  made 
their  escape  with  their  lives,  but  lost 
everything  except  the  clothing  worn. 
This  occurred  about  the  Sth  of  Hay,  and 
about  a  week  thereafter  the  Fultons 
arrived  at  Canton. 

ENGLISH  BAPTISTS. 

The  N  inety- fourth  report  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Union  shows  that  the  pastyear 
commenced  with  a  balance  in  the  trea- 
sury of  £70.  and  closed  with  a  deficiency 
of  £1,903.  The  debt  is  not  due  to  any 
decrease  in  the  receipts,  but  solely  in 
consequence  of  increased  expenditure, 
as  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year  were 
£09,148  and  that  of  the  present  year, 
£61,417. 

During  the  year  there  had  been  10 
deaths  among  the  missionaries,  and  of 
these  4  were  of  the  Congo  Mission,  and 
4  in  West  Africa.  There  had  been  21 
missionaries  accepted  for  service  during 
the  year.  Nine  additional  missionaries 
had  been  sent  to  the  Congo,  and  at  the 
present  there  are  16  missionaries  on  the 
Congo,  and  8  in  England  belonging  to 
the  Mission. 

The  annexation  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment of  territory  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  where  the  Baptist  Missions  are, 
has  interfered  with  the  work  and  it  is 
proposed  to  relinquish  it,  "  provided  sat- 
isfactory arrangements  can  be  made  with 
some  evangelical  German  missionary  or- 
ganization for  the  continuance  of  Chris- 
tian effort  throughout  the  district." 

Shall  1  Run,  Lord  1 

BY  F.  J.  STEVENS. 

Shall  I  now  ran,  O  Lord, 
And  bear  the  message  of  thy  word? 
My  feet  prepare  to  carry  far. 
To  those  whose  ears  have  never  heard, 
The  tidings  of  the  Morning  Star ; 
Send  me,  I  pray  thee,  Lord. 
Shall  I  now  run,  O  Lord  ? 
Touch  thou  my  tongue  with  heavenly  fire, 
And  speak  the  word  of  peace  through  me; 
Make  this  to  be  my  one  desire. 
That  I  thy  messenger  may  be  ; 
Bend  me,  I  pray  thee,  Lord. 
Shall  I  now  run  O  Lord? 
Declaring  love  and  pardon  free. 
That  word  which  brings  to  life  again. 
The  hopes  of  lost  humanity, 
And  raises  fallen  ruined  men- 
Send  me,  I  pray  thee,  Lord. 


Shall  I  now  run,  O  Lord? 
Make  me  a  herald  of  the  Cross, 
To  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor, 
And  may  I  count  all  things  but  loss* 
Except  to  speak  thy  mercies  sure  -. 
Send  me,  t  pray  thee,  Lord. 
Shall  I  now  run,  O  Lord  ? 
Proclaiming  rest,  etemal  life; 
The  glories  of  that  sacred  place 
Where  enters  neither  pain  nor  strife. 
Where  thine  rejoice  before  thy  face. 
Send  me.  I  pray  thee.  Lord. 

Detroit,  Midi. 

NOTES. 

There  are  no  Protestant  missionaries' 
among  the  million  and  a  half  of  people 
in  Tripoli,  North  A  fries. 

There  is  a  Korean  student  In  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  there  are  three  Korean  politi- 
cal refugees  in  California. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1784  there  wen- 
420,000,000  of  pagans,  and  that  these  had 
increased  in  1884  to  885,000,000. 

The  Moorish  women  after  they  attain 
the  age  of  fourteen  are  allowed  to  leave 
the  house  only  about  once  a  fortnight 
and  then  closely  veiled. 

At  Apia,  one  of  the  Satnoan  Islands, 
the  American  Consul  has  declared  a  pro- 
tectorate over  the  island  in  response  to     , 
the  request  of  King  Malietoa. 

There  are  now  30  workers  in  the  Ki- 
byle  Missions  in  Northwest,  Africa.  A 
new  mission  has  lately  been  opened  it 
Arziia  and  there  are  good  congregations 
of  Moors  and  Jews. 

Rev.  C.  Willerup,  the  first  missionary 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to 
Denmark,,  died  in  Denmark,  May  II. 
aged  70  years  and  7  months.  His  but 
years  were  full  of  suffering. 

It  is  probable  that  the  communicants 
and  adherents  won  to  Christianity  from 
the  actual  heathenism  of  to  day,  by  all 
the  missionary  organisations  maintain"! 
by  the  Christian  world  is  about  four  mil- 
Rev.  G.  H.  Rouse  of  the  English  Bap- 
tist Mission  in  Calcutta,  says,  that  It  the 
same  rate  of  progress  is  made  by  Prottvt- 
q  India  as  during  the  pact  cen. 
tury,  India  will  be  Christianised  In  tb* 
sense  that  England  is,— in  108  years. 

A  missionary  in  China  writes  ;.  "  TV- 
Chinese  have  a  strong  physical  life,  issu- 
ing a  grip  on  the  centuries ;  brains  whioi- 
with  equal  training,  will  match  thust  of 
any  country  ;  and  hearts  which  ha™  on- 
limited  possibilities  of  Christian  cul- 
ture." 

missionary  in  Japan  writes :    "Ja- 
pan is  born  to  be,  and  bound  to  he. » 
missionary  nation.  In  education,  in  tu- 
torial development,  in  government,  «"' 
jligion.  Japan  is  toili.  missionary  ■*■ 


MISSIONARY  QUESTIONS. 


vice  for  her  neighbor  nations.  Save  Ja- 
pan, and  yon  have  saved  the  Orient." 

Rev  J,  H.  Ballagh  writes  of  a  visit  he 
made  to  Bosnia,  Japan,  where  several 
were  baptized.  Among  them  was  a  big- 
oted widow  of  82,  who  had  opposed  her 
daughter's  becoming  a  Christian,  and 
had  turned  out  the  believing  husband 
from  the  house.  She  gave  up  her  idols 
and  with  her  daughter  sought  baptism. 

The  Tbaraus  are  an  aboriginal  tribe  in 
Northwest  Province  of  India.  They  are 
a  simple  people,  observe  no  caste  distinc- 
tions, are  honest  in  their  dealings,  main- 
tain a  kind  of  devil-worship  for  a  religion, 
and  are  much  given  to  drunkenness. 
They  have  little  shrines  under  trees,  and 
they  believe  that  local  demons  or  spirits 
hover  near  these  places,  and  at  times 
they  make  offerings  to  appease  them. 
They  are  the  people  among  whom  Rev. 
S.  Knowles  has  baptized  over  600  per- 

Rev.  a.  H.  Rouse,  a  missionary  in 
India,  gives  the  following  encouraging 
signs  respecting  Protestant  progress  in 
India  :— The  growing  friendliness  of  the 
people,  the  growing  knowledge  of  the 
people,  the  lessening  prejudices  of  tbe 
people,  the  decreasing  faith  in  Hindu- 
Ism,  tbe  growing  reverence  for  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  especially  in  Bengal,  the 
readiness  to  purchase  and  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  growing  independence  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  the  spread  of  the  work 
among  the  women,  and  the  formation  of 
philanthropic  associations,  apart  from 
Christianity,  for  tbe  social  elevation  of 
the  people. 

A  missionary  writes  from  China  that 
the  wife  of  Prince  Eung,  the  son  of  one 
Emperor,  and  the  brother  of  another,  has 
become  a  Christian.  One  of  her  lady  at- 
tendants visited  the  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionaries and  procured  a  New  Testament 
and  some  other  Christian  books.  These 
were  seen  by  the  wife  of  the  Prince ;  she 
read  them  and  became  very  much  inter- 
ested. The  Gospel  was  talked  about  and 
dismissed,  until  now  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  no  less  than  thirty-one  inmates 
of  the  palace  have  renounced  their  idola- 
try and  professed  their  faith  in  Jesus  as 
their  Savior.  They  meet  together  for 
worship  on  the  Sabbath. 

Toe  Rev.  Mr.  Forbes,  Secretary  of  the 
Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association,  fur- 
nishes the  following  interesting  informa- 
I Inn  respecting  the  Hawaiian  Islands:  The 
first  Hawaiian  pastor  was  ordained  in 
1849.  Since  that  time  ninety-five  Hawaii  - 
ana  have  been  ordained,  of  whom  thirty- 
eight  ate  at  present  pastors  in  the  home 
Ssld  and  nine  are  in  foreign  service, 
making  forty-seven  native  Hawaiians 
«bo  are  now  either  pastors  or  mission- 
aries in  active  service.    Since  1852,  when 


the  first  Hawaiians  went  to  Micronesia    Do  you  ever  feel  that  your  own  souls, 
in  company  with  Messrs   Snow,  Gulick  |      Were  redeemed  when  Jesus  died  ? 
and  Sturges,  not  less  than  seventy-five  .  Do  you  know  the  joy  of  walking  through 
Sandwich  Islanders  have  gone  as  foreign  life 

missionaries,  thirty. nine  of  th^m  males,  j      Close  up  to  the  Saviour's  side  ? 
thirty-six  females.     The  total  sum  con-    Ah,  surely,  then  with  tenderest  love, 
tributed  at  the  islands  for  foreign  mis-        Your  hearts  within  must  burn  ; 
sions    has    been    $170,149.44.     Of   this  |  And  you  ardently  long  that  all  mankind 
amount,  $133,015  86  were  contributed  by        Your  Saviour's  worth  should  learn, 
native  Hawaiian  churches,  the  remain-  | 

der  by  foreign  churches  and  individuals  |  WiH  TOU  do  Bome  Uttle  deed  to-**y 
at  the  islands.    The  contributions  of  the  I  „.T.hat  the  an.gfls  !"H  J°y  to  see  ? 


Hawaiian  churches  for  all  purposes  from 
the  beginning,  so  far  as  can 
tained,  amount  to  (818,370.35. 


MISSIONARY  QUESTIONS. 

O  ye  followers  of  Christ,  who  live 

in  happy  Christian  lands  ! 
Have  you  fully,  plainly  understood 

Your  soveteign  Lord's  commands? 
Have  you  carried  forth  the  message 

On  Olivet  He  gave? 
Have  you  told  the  great  wide  world 
around 
That  Jesus  died  to  save? 

Have  you  each,  in  deep*  and  solemn 
thought. 

Bowed  down  before  His  feet, 
And.  moved  by  warm  affection,  made 

Surrender  full  and  sweet? 
Have  you  given  to  Him  your  heart's  best 

Your  wealth,  your  strength,  your  all? 
Does  not  your  dedication  word 
Stand  pledged  beyond  recall? 

Have  you  each,  in  very  deed  to  Christ, 

Your  promised  offerings  given? 
Your  solemn  vows,  are  they  brought  to 

All  registered  in  heaven  ? 
Do  you  think  of  sorrow-laden  souls, 

And  plead  for  them  in  prayer? 
Do  you  speak,  and  work  and  live  for 
Him, 

Whose  sacred  name  you  bear  ? 

Do  you  never  give  more  thought  to  self 

Than  you  do  to  Christ  your  king  ? 
Does  your  past  neglect  of  duty's  claims 

So  sad  remembrance  bring  ? 
Can  you  not  do  more  to  honor  Him 

Whose  boundless  grace  yon  know? 
O  will  you  not  now,  in  plainest  way. 

Your  love  to  Jesus  show  ? 

Did  you  ever  feel,  in  your  heart  of 

The  blessed  Saviour's  love? 
And  do  you  not  long  for  the  glowing  zeal 

That  seraphs  feel  above? 
O  will  you  not  use  what  talent  you  have 

In  helping  His  cause  along  ? 
In  doing  His  will  His  blessing  is  gained, 

And  faith  becomes  more  strong.  | 


Will  you  publish  abroad  the  Saviour's 

Will  you  point  to  Calvary's  tree? 
Have  you  nothing  to  take  to  God's  bright 
throne, 

When  life's  short  day  is  done? 
No  record  of  faithful  efforts  made  ? 

No  gems  for  Jesus  won? 


Will  you  strengthen  their  hearts  and 
hands? 
Have  you  felt  the  solemn  force  and 
weight 

Of  your  blessed  Lord's  commands:' 
Have  you  carried  out  the  precept  which 

On  Olivet  He  gave? 
O,  will  you  not  let  the  wide  world  know 

That  Jesus  died  to  save? 

!fova  Scotia. 


A  New  Book  on  Iadia. 
"Our  India  Mission"  is  a  new  work 
just  issued,  a  book  of  over  500  pages, 
written  by  Rev.  Andrew  Gordon,  D.D.. 
for  30  years  a  missionary  in  India.  It 
contains  a  thirty  years  history  of  the  In- 
dia Mission  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America,  many  per- 
sonal reminiscences,  and  much  informa- 
tion concerning  the  country  and  people. 
The  price  of  the  book  bound  in  cloth  is 
?3.  It  is  sold  only  by  subscription,  but 
sample  copies  can  be  ordered  from  the 
author  at  014  Filbert  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  See  an  advertisement  on  third  page 
of  cover. 

We  thank  Dr.  Gordon  for  this  very  in- 
teresting narrative.  His  manner  of  pre- 
senting the  subject  brings  the  mission 
work  in  India  very  close  to  us,  and  the 
reading  of  the  book  will  increase  our 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  India,  and 
mission  work  among  them,  and  deepen 
our  interest  in  the  effort  being  made  to 
save  them.  We  commend  it  heartily  to 
our  readers  and  trust  it  will  have  a  very 
large  circulation. 

In  195*  the  communicants  in  the  Mis- 
sion numbered  11  ;  in  1878  they  did  not 
number  100;  in  1881  there  were  397. 
During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been 
a  gracious  harvest  from  the  long  seed 
sowing,  and  at  the  close  of  1885  the  com- 
municants numbered  2,176. 
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Comparative  statement  of  receipts  by 
fiscal  veam 

18W-*.  ]BBS*S. 

Noremher                     . . .  |    9.K7.8*  I    lfl.BM.j9 

December t«,MBJ?  *!,8i3.»S 

January                              .     IS.Dhb.K  1S.1B5.B' 

February                            .     1S.80KO8  11.0*8.8? 

March        im.thi.hi  gol.8-«ls 

April  IW.SM  OS  lfiT.«T7.J7 

May.  1».31I5«  31.06S.1M 

Total  to  Jun-  :  t3v7.44I.i3        l4M.802.85 

This  rear  to  June  1 -.-     ..(4B8.B0e.4S 

Last  veario  June  l    W7.i4T.« 

laureate ■---•  9fl.S55.4S 

This  is  an  increase  upon  the  increase  of 
last  year.  The  increase  of  last  year  was 
u met j  five  thousand  dollars,  but  forty 
thousand  of  it  was  by  bequest  f rum  one 
estate.  Deducting  this,  the  total  increase 
in  tbe  income  of  the  Missionary  Society 
will  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  thousand  dollars  over  the  in- 
come of  1884. 

We  must  make  an  increase  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  more  to  reach 
tbe  million  line.  Tbe  five  thousand 
Methodist  pastors  of  the  West  can  do  it 
by  "  finding  the  last  man,  woman  and 
cLild. "  Do  it  forthe  sake  of  Him  who 
gave  Himself  for  us. 

J.  M.  Reid. 
C.  C.  McCabe. 


Letter  from   Rev.    Deunl*  0»horue. 

Chaplain  McCabe  wrote  to  Rev.  Dennis 
Osborne,  of  India,  asking  him  to  come 
to  America  to  help  on  the  million,  and 
the  following  is  his  reply,  written 
from  Mussoorie,  May  11,  1888  : 

Dear  Brother:—!  should  have  ac- 
knowledged earlier  your  very  kind  letter 
suggesting  my  making  a  visit  to  much 
loved  America,  in  the  interest  of  mission 

Nothing  would  bave  afforded  me  great- 
er joy  or  satisfaction  for  the  object  is  one 
in  harmony  with  my  deepest  sympathies 
and  loftiest  hopes,  while  the  pleasure  of 
again  associating  with  beloved  and  hon- 
ored friends,  afforded  a  feast  of  antici- 
pation. 

But  I  could  not  feel,  after  much 
thought  and  prayer,  that  the  Lord  would 
have  me  leave  my  field  of  work  just 
dow  ;  and  especially  when  Dr.  Tho- 
burn  decided  to  visit  America,  a  de- 
cision in  which  all  bis  brethren  con- 
curred, it  became  evident  Ihat  my  place 
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A   MILLION. 

I  nevertheless  tender  you  my  warmest 
thanks  for  your  offer.  Our  hearts  thrill 
at  your  noble  efforts  in  behalf  of  mis- 
sions everywhere  and  we  rejoice  in  your 
success. 

May  tbe  "miUion  line,"  speedily  reached 
and  firmly  secured,  become  the  base  line 
for  fresh  and  more  heroic  advance  upon 
the  camps  of  heathenism  throughout  tbe 


CATECHISM  ON  SYRIA. 

Where  is  Syria  f  It  is  in  Western  Asia. 
and  borders  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Palestine  is  now  in- 
cluded in  It. 

To  whom  does  Syria  belong  t  Since 
the  sixteenth  century  Syria  has  been 
under  tbe  control  of  the  Turks,  and 
forms  a  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia. 

What  is  the  population  of  Syria  t 
About  2,250,000,  the  most  of  whom  are 
Mahommedan  s. 

Who  are  the  Mohammedans  t  The 
followers  of  Mabommed  and  bitter  oppo- 
nents of  Christianity. 

Who  beside  Mahnmmedans  are  found 
in  Syria  t  Maronites,  Druses,  Nusai- 
riyeh,  Jews,  Greeks,  Jacobites,  Greek 
Catholics  and  Armenians. 

II  ho  are  the  Maronites?  Representa- 
tives of  the  ancient  Syrian  Church.  They 
are  ignorant  and  bigoted,  and  much  re- 
semble the  Roman  Catholics.     They  are 


found  chiefly  in  Mount  Lebanon  ud 
number  about  150,000. 

Who  are  the  Druses  t  They  are  often 
counted  as  a  Moslem  sect,  and  they 
sprang  from  it  in  the  eleventh  century 
They  believe  in  tbe  transmigration  of 
souls,  and  do  not  believe  in  prayer.  Thej 
are  a  mountain  people  and  number  about 
90.000. 

Who  are  the  Nusairiyeh  t  A  strange, 
wild  mountain  race  numbering  about 
200,000.  Polygamy  is  common  and  di- 
vorce occurs  at  the  will  of  men  Swear- 
ing and  lying  is  universal. 

Bow  many  Jews  are  there  t  About 
26,000. 

Who  are  the  Greeks  t  Arabs  by  race 
but  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
under  tbe  patronage  of  Russia.  They 
number  1 00,000. 

Who  are  the  Jacobites  t  A  small  body 
of  dissenters  from  the  Greek  Church. 

H  ho  are  the  Greek  Catholics  t  Con- 
verts from  the  Greek  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Their  priests  are  al- 
lowed to  marry.  Tbey  number  about 
50,000. 

How  many  Armenians  are  there  f 
About  50,000. 

Which  of  these  sects  call  themaelm 
Christians  t  The  Maronites,  Greeks. 
Jacobites,   Greek  Catholics,  and  Anne- 

Who  were  the  first  Protestant  mi* 
nonaries  to  Syria  in  modern  times  t 
Rev.  Pliny  Fink  and  Rev.  Levi  Parson* 
in  1820  :  Rev.  Jonas  King  and  Rev.  Jr> 
sepb  Wolff  in  1828 ;  Rev.  Wm.  Goodell 
and  Rev.  Isaac  Bird  in  1824 ;  Rev.  Eli 
Smith  in  1827.  These  missionaries  were 
the    representatives    of     the    American 

To  whom  was  the  Mission  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  transfered  and  whent  To 
the  American  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1870. 

What  two  American  Churches  have  nov 
missions  in  Syria  t  The  Presbyterian 
Church,  North,  and  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

What  British  Churches  and  Societies 
have  Missions  in  Syria  T  The  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  Edinburg  Medical 
Missionary  Society,  Church  Missionary 
Society,  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews,  Committee 
of  the  Lebanon  Schools.  British  Syrian 
Schools,  Friends  and  Moravians.  There 
are  some  German  Missions  and  several 
independent  missions. 

What  College  is  doing  an  important 
work  for  Syria  t  The  Syrian  Protestant 
College. 

What  is  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of 
Protestantism  in  Syria  f  The  religious 
intolerance  of  the  Turkish  Government 
which  has  closed  many  of  tbe  schools 
and  is  hindering  as  far  as  it  can  the 
progress  of  Christianity. 


Euoeke  R.  Smith, 
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Ci)t  Country  ano  people  of  §Ubtria. 


Liberia  is  a  republic  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  ex- 
tending from  the  south-east  bank  of  the  Manna  river  on 
the  north,  to  the  San  Pedro  river  on  the  south,  a  distance 
of  about  500  miles,  and  running  back  from  the  coast 
from  50  to  200  miles.  Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.  Samson  writes  : 
"  Liberia  bad  its  origin  in  a  want  and  duty  of  the  United 
States."  It  was  deemed  desirable  to  set  apart  a  place 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  where  slaves,  who  had  been 


a  bill  of  sale  of  certain  lands  which  became  the  basis  of 
the  Republic  of  Liberia.  The  Latin  word  Liber,  a  free 
man,  suggested  the  name  given  to  the  country. 

The  colonists  in  Liberia  remained  under  the  laws 
made  for  them  in  the  United  States  by  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  until  1847,  when  "The  Society  de- 
cided to  give  the  colonists  the  right  of  self-government. 
In  July,  1847,  a  convenlion  of  the  people  assembled  in 


OREBOES  AND  OREBOE  HOUSES  IN  LIBERIA. 


captured  in  the  effort  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  could 
be  returned  and  protected. 

On  March  3,  1819,  the  United  States  Congress  passed 
an  act  authorizing-  the  President  to  return  re-captured 
Africans  to  Africa,  and  to  establish  an  agency  there 
which  should  extend  to  them  needed  support  and  pro- 
tection. Jn  October,  1821,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment sent  Lieut.  R.  F.  Stockton  in  a  war-vessel  to  Af- 
rica to  select  and  purchase  territory  for  the  proposed 
agency.     He  secured  from  the  native  kings  and  chiefs 


Monrovia,  framed  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  a 
Constitution,  which  were  adopted  by  the  people  at  large, 
July  a6,  1847.  The  Hon.  John  J.  Roberts  was  elected 
the  first  President  of  the  new  republic,  and  inaugurated 
on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1848,  and  Liberia  en- 
tered the  family  of  nations." 

The  constitution  of  the  republic  is  on  the  model  of 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a 
President,  and  the  legislative  power  in  a  parliament  of 
two  houses,  called  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives.  The  President  and  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives are  elected  for  two  years,  and  the  Senate  for  four 
years.  There  are  13  members  of  the  Lower  House,  and 
8  of  the  Upper  House.  The  President  must  be  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  have  real  property  to  the  value  of 
$600.  The  present  President  is  Hilary  R.  W.  Johnson, 
an  able  Christian  man,  who  is  serving  his  second  term. 
The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  function  by 
five  ministers — the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  the  Postmaster-General. 

The  total  population  is  estimated  to  number  1,068,000, 
all  of  the  African  race,  and  of  which  number  18,000  are 
Americo-Liberians,  and  the  remaining  1,050,000  aborigi- 
nal inhabitants.     Monrovia,  the  capital,  has  an  estimated 
population      of      3,000. 
The  laws  prohibit  white 
persons  from  becoming 
citizens  or  holding  pro- 
perty. 

In  1871  the  republic 
contracted  a  loan  of 
$500,000  at  7  per  cent, 
interest  to  be  redeemed 
in  15  years.  No  in- 
terest has  been  paid  on 
it  since  1874,  and  the 
principal  and  interest 
due  this  month  amount 
to  nearly  one  million  of 
dollar?. 

EDUCATION. 

The  American  Coloni- 
zation Society  furnishes 
the  following  report  re- 
specting education  in 
Liberia  : 

The    American  Colo- 
nization Society  schools  women  of 
are    reported    to    have 

been  regularly  attended,  and  with  encouraging  results; 
that  at  Arthington  having  20  male  and  26  female  scholars, 
of  whom  10  are  Aborigines,  and  the  school  at  Brewerville 
34  Liberian  and  4  native  boys.  The  increasing  number 
of  children  and  the  rapid  extension  of  this  settlement 
make  additional  educational  facilities  necessary.  A  high 
school,  with  an  industrial  department,  is  very  desirable- 

The  Hall  Free  School,  at  Cape  Palmas,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society,  is  sta- 
ted to  have  50  pupils  of  both  sexes  and  nativities. 

The  Anna  Morris  School  at  Arthington,  is  said  to  have 
49  boys  and  23  girls;  of  the  former  of  whom  27  are  na- 
tives. This  interesting  school  was  founded  and  is  sus- 
tained by  the  disinterested  efforts  of  Edward  S.  Morris, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  report  4 
schools  and  101  pupils  ;  also  the  Alexander  High  School, 
at  Clay-Ashland,  with  51  male  and  27  female  scholars  : 


of  the  latter  of  whom  15  are  native  boys  and  3  are  native 
girls. 

The  Board  of  Missions  of  the  P.  Episcopal  Church 
maintain,  as  reported  by  Bishop  Ferguson,  4  boarding 
schools  containing  251  scholars,  and  9  other  schools 
with  384  scholars.  These  are  mostly  native  youths,  and 
the  Hoffman  Institute,  at  Cavatla,  is  for  the  training  of 
clergymen  and  catechists  born  in  Africa. 

All  Saints  Hall,  at  Beulah,  Grand  Bassa  County,  Miss 
Margaretta  Scott,  principal,  is  said  to  have  10  girts  un- 
der instruction. 

The  Lutheran  Mission  schools,  at  Muhlenberg,  ire 
stated  to  have  127  scholars,  of  whom  73  boys  and  15 
girls  are  in  the  boarding  department,  and  33  boys  and  i( 
girls  are  day  pupils, — largely  natives  of  the  country. 

The  Woman's  Baptist 
Foreign  Missionary  So- 
cieiy  have  two  schools 
in  Grand  Bassa  Countj, 
but  no  late  statement  is 
to  the  beneficiaries  has 
been  furnished. 

Returns  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  March  31, 
show  40  primary  and 
grammar  schools  with 
1106  scholars  supported 
by  the  Government  of 
Liberia,  as  follows  : 

Montserrado  County, 
24  schools  and  476  pu- 
pils. Grand  Bassa 
County,  10  schools  and 
329  pupils-  Sinoe  Coun- 
ty, 6  schools  and  301 
pupils. 

No  report  appears 
from  Maryland  County, 
in  many  instances  the 
number  of  scholars  is 
not  given,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  sex  01 
nativity  of  those  reported. 

The  Liberia  College  was  inaugurated  January  33,  1862, 
and  the  first  regular  term  began  February  a,  1863.  The 
schools  which  had  chiefly  prepared  its  first  pupils  were 
closed  soon  after  it  opened.  The  latest  statement  gives 
14  pupils  in  the  College,  (of  whom  6  are  in  the  Fresh- 
man, 3  in  the  Sophomore  and  5  in  the  Junior  classes;)  35 
in  the  Preparatory  department  and  2 1  in  the  female  school. 
The  Liberia  College  is  supported  by  the  Trustees  oi 
Donations  for  Education  in  Liberia,  at  Boston,  and  the 
New  York  State  Colonization  Society.  .  The  Pennsylva- 
nia Colonization  Society  helps  to  meet  the  salary  of  the 
teacher  of  the  female  school- 

The  foregoing  returns,  incomplete  and  imperfect  as 
they  are,  show  an  attendance  for  instruction  of  303  male*, 
38  females,  and  1792  whose  sex  is  not  stated,  making  a 
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grand  total  of  2333. 
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The  Tceling  is  becoming  general  in  Liberia  that  the  I  and  the  English  are  different  and  distinct  dialects.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  an  earnest  effort  should  '  general  appearance  of  the  tribes  is  alike,  except  the  Man- 
dingoes,  who  are  a  tall  and  sinewy  race  of  men.  One 
can  always  distinguish  a  Krooman.  He  is  the  sailor  of  the 
coast.  He  navigates  all  the  steamers  and  ships  that  do 
business  in  West  African  waters.  The  Krooman  was 
never  a  slave  ;  he  was  too  useful  to  the  slave-trader  as  a 
sailor.  In  order  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  a  Krooman, 
the  tribe,  adopted  as  a  sign  a  blue  band  down  the  forehead. 
Every  male  child  is  tatooed,  and  he  grows  up  with  that 
stamp  upon  his  face,  of  which  he  never  fails  to  be 
proud. 

These  tribes  dwell  in  towns,  each  town  having  its  chief: 
or  headman.     The  houses  are  neatly  constructed  of  bam- 
boo.    Many  of  them  are  oblong.     The  Veys  live  in  coni- 
cal-shaped    dwel- 
lings, with  a  porch 
in  which  they  usu- 
ally  hang  a   ham- 
mock of  their  own 
manufacture.     The 
houses  are  compar- 
atively   neat,     and 
the     African     wife 
prides    herself     in 
keeping   her  home 
tidy  and  in  order. 
The  ground  serves 
as    the    floor,    but 
they  frequently 
spread  their  home- 
made mats  upon  it. 
This  is  much  better 
than  the  sleepy  peo- 
ple   of     Madeira ; 
whose  floors  are  of 
stone,  and  are  usu- 
ally bare.    Some  of 
these  African- made 
mats    are    very- 
pretty.     They  combine  different  colors  in  making  them. 
They  cover  the  dining-room  and  sitting-room  of  many  a 
well-to-do   A  me  rico- African,  who  buys  them  from  the 
skillful,  industrious  natives.     In  building  their  houses 
they  use  no  nails,  but  a  rope  and  a  cord  of  their  own 
make,  which  are  as  strong  and  as  durable  as  anything; 
manufactured  in  Europe  or  America. 

Most  people  have  an  idea  that  the  Negro  at  home  is 
an  idle  being  who  sits  around  and  does  nothing.  They 
will  hardly  believe  that  they  have  their  smiths  who  work 
in  iron  and  gold,  their  weavers  of  cloth,  and  their  lconts, 
their  dyers,  carpenters,  merchants,  teachers,  doctors  and 
farmers,  and  are  engaged  in  many  of  the  pursuits  com- 
mon to  our  more  advanced  civilized  life.  This  is  true  of 
many  of  the  Liberian  tribes.  Among  some,  if  not  all  of 
them,  the  various  industries  of  life  are  pursued,  even  if 
in  a  feeble  way. 
The  food  of  the  natives  consists  of  rice,  cassava,  beef, 


be  made  for  the  support  of  its  educational  and  religious 
institutions  from  the  resources  of  the  country.  It  is  felt  j 
that  provision  should  be  made  on  the  spot  for  the  high-  | 
cr  education  of  the  people— that  it  may  not  be  exposed 
lo  the  inconvenience  which  a  state  of  absolute  depend- 
ence upon  friends  at  a  distance  must  necessarily  entail. 

PEOPLE. 

Mr.  Win,  Coppinger  says  of  the  people :    "  Liberia  has 
sn  element  of  progress  in  her  Aboriginal  population 
which  no  other  civilized  government  in  Africa  can  com- 
mand.    In  her  jurisdiction  there  are  Veys,  the  ingenious  : 
inventors  of  an  alphabet;  Mandingoes,  the  enterprising 
merchants  and  Mohammedan  missionaries,  who  fill  Sou- 
dan with  their  wares 
and    letters ;     Pes- 
sehs,   who   are    the 
laborious  and  inde- 
fatigable workers  of 
the  soil ;  Kroomen, 
without    whom    no 
extensive     enterpri- 
ses  can    be  carried 
on  in  Africa;   Bas- 
sas,  who  supply  palm 
oil  by  the   millions 
of  gallons,  camwood  ; 
and    ivory    by    the 
thousands    of  tons.; 
besides      Golahs, 
Deys,  Queans,  and 
the  indomitable  and 
irrepressible    Gre- 
boes.  All  these  God 
has  given  to  Liberia. 
Are  these  not  a  peo- 
ple for  whose  eleva- 
tion   it    is    thought 
worth  while   to   la- 
bor?   They  are  coming   forward,   and   they  will  bring 
their  contributions  to  the  markets  of  civilization  and 
their  offerings  to  the  Most  High." 

The  fullest  account  of  the  people  we  have  seen  is  that 
given  by  Prof.  T.  McCants  Stewart,  now  of  New  York, 
but  formerly  the  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  and  Law  in 
Liberia  College,  in  a  pamphlet  lately  issued.    He  says: 

The  people  of  Liberia,  the  Americo-African  Republic, 
arc  divided  into  two  classes  :  (i).  The  Aborigines,  who 
are  (a)  the  indigenous  tribes,  and  (*)  the  slaves  recap- 
tured from  slave-ships  and  returned  to  Africa;  and  (2). 
The  colored  colonizers  from  the  United  States  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  their  descendants. 

The  Natives,  as  the  Aborigines  are  called,  numbering 
about  800,000  persons,  are  divided  into  tribes,  named 
Veys,  Mandingoes,  Kroos,  Golahs,  Greboes,  Pesehs, 
Bassas  and  Deys.  They  differ  in  dialect,  as  do  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  even  to-day.     The  Welsh,  the  Scotch 
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mutton,  game,  fish,  palm  oil  and  palm  butter ;  and  their 
drink  is  water  and  palm  wine.     Every  native  family  looks 
out  for  something  to  eat.     One  of  the  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  hired  labor  arises  from  this  fact.     The  na- 
tive man  will  leave  your  work  to  make  his  rice  farm,  so 
as  to  be  sure  of  the  staff  of  life.     A  month  before  the 
rains,  in  March  and  April,  he  clears  his  land.     At  the 
first  sign  of  the  beginning  of  the  rains  he  burns  the  brush- 
wood and  weeds.     He  plants  after  the  first  rain.     The 
soil  being  extremely  fertile,  the  seeds  spring  up  in  a  few 
days.     He  then  makes  his  wives  and  children  watch  the 
crop  till  it  is  gathered.     And  they  have  to  be  very  atten- 
tive, or  the  rice-birds,  which  are  always  on  the  alert, 
would  destroy  it  in  a  very  short  time.     In  four  months 
the  crop  is  gath- 
ered.    The  rice 
is  cut  down  on 
the  stalk.     The 
stalks    are   put 
up  in   bundles, 
and    these    are 
taken  home  and 
put   in  the  top 
■of    the   houses. 
They  keep  dry 
and  are    taken 
down,     beaten, 
winnowed, 
boiled  and  eat- 
en  as    needed. 
It  is  a   pictur- 
esque sight   to 
pass,  as  I  have 
often    done, 
through    a    na- 
tive   town  and 
see    the     busy 
housewife     get 
the    rice   ready 
for  cooking. 
One  sees  many 
mortars,  and  hears  the  music  of  the  descending  pestles 
and  the  sweet  chatter  or  laughter  of  "the  blameless 
Ethiopians," 

The  native  wife  is  a  very  good  housekeeper.  In  her 
dwelling  the  pans,  kettles  and  basins  are  hung  around 
the  room  in  order.  When  she  puts  dinner  on  the  rudely 
constructed  table,  she  never  sits  down,  but  in  your  pres- 
ence tastes  a  little  from  every  dish,  as  a  sign  that  she  has 
put  nothing  in  it  to  hurt  you.  It  is  called,  "  Taking  the 
-witch  off." 

Two  customs  are  interwoven  with  the  warp  and  woof 
of  their  social  system.  They  are  evils  which  cannot  be 
removed  except  by  slow  moral  processes.  We  refer  to 
polygamy  and  slavery.  The  former  evil,  however,  is  not 
as  wide-spread  as  one  would  suppose.  Passing  through 
Krootown  one  day,  and  seeing  a  Krooman  building  a 
house,  I  asked  him  how  many  wives  he  had.     "  Me  no  fit 
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to  have  but  two.     Woman  he  be  cost  too  much  money,' 
was  the  reply.     And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.    The  African 
woman  spends  her  money,  or  rather  her  husband's,  just 
as  an  American  or  European  wife  does.     An  African  lady 
sees  her  neighbor  wearing  a  new  pair  of  "anklets,"  or 
necklace,  or  bracelets.     She  must  have  a  new  set  too;  and 
she  taunts  her  husband  with  his  poverty  if  he  does  not 
respond  to  her  appeals.     Well,  the  African  husband  finds 
it  uncomfortable  to  have  a  half  dozen  women  begging  or 
taunting  him  at  the  same  time.     Indeed  monogamies 
sometimes  find  it  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  fancies  and 
wants  of  "the  lady  of  the  house."     It  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  an  African  wife  costs  money  before  she  is 
secured.     The  man  who  wants  a  girl  to  wife  must  first 
get  together  the 
purchase  -  mon- 
ey in  the  form 
of    oxen,    bul- 
locks  or    some 
other  article  of 
trade.      A   wo- 
man     has     no 
choice     in     the 
matter  of  mar- 
riage.    Often 
she    is    chosen 
while    quite   a 
child.    A  Kroo- 
man     by      the 
name  of  ••  Foot 
Fellow "     took 
me,  while  I  was 
passing  through 
Krootown,       to 
the  dwelling  of 
h  i  s     affianced. 
He  was  a  grown 
man;  she  was  a 
little   twelve- 
year-old  girl. 
The  poor  fellow 
was  saving  money  to  pay  for  her.     She  had  already  been 
promised  him.  The  article  was  not  to  be  delivered,  how- 
ever, till  full  payment  was  made. 

The  wife  is  property.  She  is  in  absolute  submission 
to  her  husband.  She  never  sits  down  to  meals  with  him, 
and  always  treats  him  as  her  lord. 

The  African  wife  takes  her  axe,  goes  to  the  woods, 
and  comes  home  with  a  huge  pile  of  sticks  on  her  head. 
It  is  perfectly  wonderful  to  see  the  loads  women  carry  on 
the  head  ;  and  they  can  keep  them  there,  and  even  dance 
without  touching  them  with  their  hands. 

The  African  wife  is  not  an  idle,  useless  being.  She 
washes  the  clothes,  looks  after  the  house  and  cooks.  She 
boils  rice  to  perfection.  She  rises  with  the  sun,  goes  to 
the  spring  for  water,  takes  up  the  mats  from  the  station- 
ary beds,  which  are  used  during  the  day  as  settees, 
brushes  up,  arranges  things  in   order,  then  cooks  the 
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breakfast,  I  have  seen  her  varied  daily  experiences 
morning,  noon  and  afternoon.  I  have  seen  her  going  to 
and  reluming  from  the  spring,  busy  in  her  dwelling, 
cooking  outside,  looking  after  the  children,  bathing  them 
and  oiling  and  braiding  their  hair. 

The  traveler  is  familiar  with  the  dress  of  the  native 
African.  He  wears  a  g'ri'.e  about  his  loins,  and  a  wide 
peee  zi  cloth,  manufactured  by  his  wife,  thrown  loosely 
across  bis  left  shoulder  and  wrapped  around  his  body.  It 
is  like  the  kilt  worn  by  the  Scottish  Highlander.  The 
Mandingoes  wear  a  long,  loose,  flowing  robe,  usually 
made  out  of  white  cloth  of  their  own  manufacture. 

Some  of  the  women  are  very  handsome.  One  can  see 
nowhere  in  the  world  better  specimens  of  natural  beauty. 
They  carry  themselves  like  queens.  The  Vey  women  are 
especially  handsome.  Their  expression  and  form  are 
charming.  Their  feet  are  perfectly  symmetrical  and  deli- 
cately small.  Their  eyes  and  teeth  would  be  envied  by 
a  Parisian  belle.  "Thou  art  black  and  comely,"  could 
be  applied  to  a  Vey  woman  without  hesitation. 

The  native  women  wear  a  piece  of  cloth  which  extends 
from  their  waist  down  to  their  ankles.  The  cloth  is 
sometimes  a  prettily-dyed  specimen  of  their  own  skillful 
making  ;  but  near  the  coast  one  often  sees  imported 
cloth  worn  with  pride  by  those  who  can  afford  it.  Afri- 
can women,  like  American  women,  prefer  foreign  goods. 
It  sounds  "  bigger "  than  "  home-made."  Around 
tbeir  necks,  ankles,  and  wrists  they  wear  flashy  orna- 
ments. 

The  natives  living  in  the  territory  of  Liberia  have 
rules  and  laws  of  their  own  ;  but  they  acknowledge,  to 
some  extent,  the  general  oversight  and  control  of  the 
Republic.  Their  governments  are  monarchial,  as  a  rule. 
Their  kings  chiefs  or  headmen,  inherit  their  position 
and  authority.  Native  kings  have  attended  the  Li- 
herian  Legislature  and  participated  in  its  deliberations. 

The  Kroos  are  neat  and  cleanly ;  the  women  bathe 
three  times  a  day.  They  use  a  wonderful  amount  of 
water.  One  of  the  most  picturesque  sights  I  have  ever 
seen  in  my  life  was  the  Krootown  girls  and  women  going 
to  and  coming  from  the  spring,  in  the  early  morning  and 
the  late  afternoon,  with  tubs,  buckets,  and  barrels  of  water 
balanced  on  their  heads,  while  they  laughed,  talked,  sang 
and  danced. 

A  Krooman  thinks  there  is  no  place  like  home,  and  no 
person  in  the  world  like  mother.  The  attachment  of 
grown  men  to  their  mothers  is  childlike  and  truly  touch- 
ing. This  is  natural.  Polygamy  gives  a  man  several 
families  and  homes  ;  but  the  children  have  only  one  hut 
and  one  mamma.  Father  is  often  away — never  in  one 
house  long ;  but  mother  is  always  present  to  decide  the 
little  disputes,  to  satisfy  the  little  stomachs,  to  sing  away 
the  little  pains  and  sorrows.  The  sweetest  name  on 
Krooman  tongue  is  "mother." 

The  Veys  are  the  tribe  which  take  the  first  place  in 
Liberia.  They  are  barbarians  or  "heathen"  magis  nation* 
i/uam  ration*.  In  what  makes  manly  character,  in  what 
makes  intellectual  strength,  the  Veys  rank  with  any  peo- 
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pie.  They  have  invented  their  own  alphabet,  constructed! 
their  own  written  as  well  as  spoken  language,  and  they 
are  slowly  growing  a  literature.  They  use  a  pen  and  an 
indelible  ink  that  they  make  themselves.  I  have  often 
visited  Veytown  and  looked  with  pride  upon  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ethiopian  race,  who  show  that  they 
possess  the  highest  order  of  intellect  I  admire  the 
Mandingoes,  because  they  are  learned  in  the  Koran  and! 
the  Commentaries ;  but  their  books  are  borrowed  from 
the  Arabic.  I  go  into  inexpressible  enthusiasm  over 
the  Veys ;  because  they  are  not  only  versed  in  Arabic 
lore,  but  because,  as  has  already  been  said,  they  also 
have  their  own  language  in  which  they  speak  and  write; 
and  they  have  a  growing  literature.  May  they  be  speedily 
brought  in  contact  with  a  better  civilization,  and  receive 
the  benefits  of  a  truly  Christian  education. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  these  Liberian  natives  simple, 
ignorant  creatures.  My  impression  is  that  they  are 
naturally  superior  to  the  average  Negro  who  has  been 
crushed  by  the  monster,  slavery.  They  are  keen, 
bright,  quick-witted,  able  to  distinguish  the  genuine 
from  the  sham.  Let  the  reader  remember  that  the  Vey- 
man  lives  in  his  neatly  constructed  dwelling  ;  that  he 
has  his  own  written  language,  and  is  acquainted  with 
Arabic  literature,  and  can  converse  in  that  Asiatic 
tongue  as  well  as  in  the  English  !■ 

We  must  candidly  say  that  the  Araerico- Africans  in  Li- 
beria are  not  in  such  a  condition  as  to  call  forth  our 
enthusiasm.  We  refer  to  the  masses  not  to  the  few- 
Most  of  the  colored  people  who  have  emigrated  to 
Africa  were  poor  and  comparatively  ignorant.  In  this 
new  country  and  hostile  climate,  they  have  enjoyed 
neither  the  support  of  large  capital  nor  the  direction 
of  general  intelligence.  They  carried  to  Africa  very 
little  idea  of  voluntary,  systematic  labor.  They  worked 
in  America  more  from  outside  than  inside  influences. 
Finding  themselves  free  to  lie  down  and  to  rise  up, 
and  having  been  supported  by  the  Colonization  Society, 
they  have  done  very  little  work.  1  have  seen  Liberians 
who  went  to  the  West  Coast  with  reputations  for  indus- 
try, sitting  idly  in  dilapidated  or  rudely  constructed 
houses,  or  walking  around  abusing  the  Government  for 
not  opening  roads  and  building  bridges,  thus  creating 
prosperity  ;  or  these  demoralized  individuals  would  ex- 
haust their  vocabulary  in  abusing  their  neighbors,  char- 
acterizing them  as  the  meanest  and  most  devilish  of  man- 
kind. Then  some  have  plainly  said,  "  I  worked  hard 
enough  when  I  was  a  slave.  Here  I  can  He  down  when 
I  want  to  and  get  up  when  I  please ;  and  there  is  no  one 
to  molest  or  make  me  afraid." 

Is  it  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  little  has  been  done 
in  Liberia  ?  The  climate  is  against  the  people.  Their 
education  has  been  against  them,  and  they  have  increased 
their  weakness  by  lying  down  on  native  muscle,  and  de- 
pending too  much  on  foreign  philanthropy.  Charity  en- 
feebles the  energies,  destroys  enterprise,  and  prevents, 
self-reliance.  No  wonder  that  even  after  sixty  years  of 
opportunity,  and  thirty-seve  n  years  of  national  existence 


there  are  no  railroads,  no  manufactories,  no  steam  or 
water-mills,  no  bridges,  no  horses  or  oxen  in  use,  except 
at  Cape  Palmas  ! 

If  I  had  to  give  a  watchword  to  Liberia,  it  would  be  : 
"Christian  Education,  Industrial  Work,  and  Fu- 
sion with  the  Natives."  Herein  lies  the  salvation  of 
the  Republic.  Go  to  almost  any  town  or  settlement  in 
the  country,  and  one  sees  the  ruins  of  former  buildings, 
farms,  and  stores.  On  every  hand  is  apparent  degener- 
acy and  decay.  The  people  revel  in  reminiscences  of 
departed  activity  and  prosperity.  Why  is  this  ?  Poverty 
and  lack  of  push  keep  them  on  the  coast,  in  the  swamps, 
where  malaria  is  king,  sapping  the  energy,  destroying  the 
vitality,  and  rendering  them  spiritless. 

Let  Christian  education,  work,  and  fusion  with  the  na- 
tives be  the  watchword  ;  and  if  Liberia  be  re-enforced  by 
American  Negroes  of  force  of  character,  push,  education 
and  earnestness,  and  if  capital  start  with  them  and  is  eco- 
nomically used  and  ju- 
diciously invested,  the 
Republic  will  enter  up- 
on an  era  of  solid  and 
permanent  prosperity, 
and   will   become  the 
pride  of    Negroes 
everywhere,  and  help- 
ful to  the  civilization 
of  Africa. 

CLIMATE. 

That  which  has 
greatly  interfered  with 
colonization  and  espe- 
cially with  mission 
work  in  Liberia  has 
been  the  unhealthy 
climate,  especially  on 
and  near  the  coast. 
Prof.     Stewart     says : 

"  It  would  be  a  delightful  climate,  a  healthy  country, 
a  veritable  El  Dorado,  if  it  were  not  for  this  fact— 
Malaria  is  King."  Dr.  Blyden  says:  "The  interior 
tribes,  who  ■  have  from  time  to  time,  migrated  to  the 
coast  have  perished  or  degenerated.  Every  child  born 
on  the  coast  is  stunted,  physically  and  mentally,  in 
the  cradle  by  the  jungle  fever,  which  assails  it  a  few  days 
after  birth.  European  infants  seldom  survive  such  at- 
tacks. As  long  as  the  malarious  vegetation  and  deadly 
mangrove  swamps  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  West 
Afri:an  territory,  there  will  be  no  more  probability  of 
making  any  permanent,  moral  or  even  material  progress 
on  the  coast,  or  of  developing  a  great  mind,  than  there 
is  in  improving  the  haunts  of  the  polar  bear  and  the  rein- 
deer." 

Still,  the  view  is  not  entirely  discouraging.  The  far- 
ther you  go  from  the  coast  the  more  healthy  it  is,  and 
when  you  reach  the  high  plains  one  hundred  miles  inland, 
the  climate  is  good,  and  colonies  could  there  be  estab- 
lished with  excellent  prospects  of  success  if  the  colonists 


were  those  calculated  to  do  the  work  required  in  a  new 
country,  and  they  had  enough  means  to  support  them- 
selves for  about  two  years. 

Prof.  Stewart  says  :  "  Let  hardy,  energetic  and  de- 
termined people,  especially  those  of  African  blood,  go 
from  the  American  States  or  the  British  colonies  folly 
informed  as  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  Africa  ;  let  cap- 
ital  be  judiciously  invested,  first  in  subjecting  the  nub- 
rial  swamps  at  chosen  points  to  sanitary  and  hygienic 
appliances  ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  opening  of  roads  and 
the  planting  of  interior  settlements;  and  the  whole 
world  would  profit  in  the  rapid  increase  of  commerce, 
and  the  steady  advancement  of  civilization,  and  the 
gradual  spread  of  Christianity." 

Rev.  O.  H.  Tiffany,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  writes:  "If 
Liberia  is  to  maintain  the  foothold  she  has  gained,  and 
to  develop  into  a  commercial  State,  it  must  be  more  than 
a  mere  strip  of  sea-border.     It  must  send  back  its  armi 
of   influence,    ard   its 
reaches    of    authority 
toward    the     interior, 
where,     by     mingling 
with  the  native  tribes 
and  exhibiting  to  them 
the   superiority  of 
'  Christian   civilization. 
I  they  may  be  attached 
as  friends  and  be  con- 
nected as  allies;  and 
thus  the  movement  for 
a   State   may    become 
the  occasion  for  a  re- 
ligion, and  commerce 
and     friendly      inter- 
course, which  are  es- 
sential for  protection, 
west  african  bohb.  may  open  the  way  for 

the  enlargement  of  re- 
ligious principles,  and  the  development  of  eternal  hopes.' 
In  the  African  Repository,  for  July,  1886,  we  find  the 
following :  One  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
Liberia  is  the  Kroo  tribe,  extending  from  Bassa  to  the 
Cavalla  river,  including  the  Greboes.  They  are  all  free- 
men. They  do  no:  tolerate  domestic  slavery.  They 
never  have  been  known  to  enslave  each  other.  They 
preferred,  in  the  days  of  the  slave-trade,  to  kill  the  crim- 
inals of  their  own  tribe  to  selling  them  into  slavery.  No 
commercial  operations  can  be  carried  on  in  West  Africa 
from  Sierra  Leone  to  Loando  without  the  Kroomen,  and 
they  are  all  taken  from  Liberian  territory.  Thousands 
of  them  have  been  away  at  sailors  in  merchant  and  naval 
ships,  and  having  visited  all  the  points  in  West.  South 
and  East  Africa — traveling  even  to  India  and  China- 
have  returned  to  their  homes  anxious  to  see  their  coun- 
try improved,  and  proud  of  a  flag  representing  a  Negro 
nationality.  Then  Liberia  has  in  her  interior  the  great 
Mandingo  tribe,  extending  from  the  St.  Paul's  river  t 
Lake  Chad. 
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In  1773  the  Reverend  Doctor  Hopkins,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, proposed  to  educate  two  colored  youths  and  send 
them  to  Africa  as  missionaries,  and  another  suggested 
that  they  should  be  accompanied  by  forty  other  colored 
persons  to  form  a  colony  that  should  be  employed  in 
agricultural,  mechanical  and  commercial  pursuits,  but 
the  effort  then  made  was  not  successful. 

In  1815,  Paul  Cuffee,  a  colored  man  of  Massachusetts, 
carried  to  Africa  at  his  own  expense  forty  of  his  people. 
He  was  the  first  from  America  to  establish  a  colony  in 
Africa. 

Iu  December,  iSi6,the  American  Colonization  Society 
was  organiied,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  has 
sought  the  welfare  of  the  Negroes  by  arranging  for  their 
colonization  in  Africa,  believing  that  through  this  means 
their  highest  temporal  good  would  be  secured. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Society  made  last  January 
says  :  *'  Emigration  to  Liberia  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society  has  been  uninterrupted 
for  the  past  sixty-five  years.  The  number  sent  since  the 
civil  war  amounts  to  3,790,  making  a  total  from  the  be- 
ginning of  15,788,  exclusive  of  5,7=3  recaptured  Africans 
which  we  induced  and  enabled  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  settle  in  Liberia,  making  a  grand  total 
of  21,510  persons  to  whom  the  Society  has  given  homes 
in  Africa." 

The  Hon.  Z.  B.  Roberts,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Liberia,  wrote  to  the  Society  July  24, 
1885  :  "Sinoe  County  was  planted  by  your  philanthropy 
in  common  with  the  other  portions  of  Liberia.  It  is 
heavily  timbered,  has  a  fertile  soil,  a  bar  for  shipping  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  a  river  abounding  in  fish,  in- 
cluding superior  oysters.  Our  evergreen  palm  trees  lift 
up  their  towering  heads — waving  majestically  their 
glossy  limbs  and  broad  leaves,  their  trunks  filled  with 
crimson  fruit  for  home  use  and  for  exportation.  There 
is  room  here  for  Africa's  sons  in  America  to  enjoy  with 
us  this  God  given  land.  Emigrants  are  needed  : — those 
that  will  resolve  in  coming  to  labor  for  the  elevation  of 
themselves,  their  children,  and  their  race.  Men  whose 
bosoms  swell  with  a  deep  love  of  liberty — mechanics,  far- 
mers, miners  and  teachers  are  greatly  desired.  I  emi- 
grated here  in  1849,  and  cease  not  to  thank  the  American 
Colonization  Society  for  aiding  me  to  come,  and  my 
Heavenly  Father  for  good  health  and  prolonging  my 
life  " 

The  Committee  on  Emigration  reported  last  January  : 
"  What  Liberia  most  needs  to-day,  in  our  view,  is,  that 
one  quarter  of  its  territory,  now  unoccupied  by  a  civilized 
and  Christian  population,  should  be  filled  with  10,000  of 
the  choicest  men,  women  and  children  that  can  be  found 
in  half  a  million,  and  that  they  should  be  sent  there  not 
by  the  tardy  and  inadequate  aid  of  private  beneficence, 
but  by  an  appropriation  of  a  million  of  dollars,  voted  by 


Congress  and  sanctioned  by  the  President  under  safe- 
guards and  guaranties  the  wisest  that  human  judgment 
can  invent." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Sunderland  in  his  annual  address  be- 
fore the  Society  urged  that  the  million  of  dollars  was 
owing  to  them  because  of  the  unrequited  servitude  of 
350  years  and  beseeches  most  earnest  efforts  to  secure  it. 
He  says : 

"  Let  the  American  Church  speak  out.  Let  the  mas- 
sive and  ever  augmenting  cohorts  of  Methodism,  whose 
camp-fires  glow  in  every  nation  under  heaven,  and  whose 
mighty  tread  is  as  the  angel  of  God  beneath  whose  feet 
the  rock-ribbed  earth  is  trembling — let  the  solid  army  of 
the  Baptists,  whose  ranks  are  thick  with  converts  stand- 
ing for  the  defense  of  the  common  faith  of  Israel— let  the 
Episcopalians,  whose  banners  stream  upon  the  rejoicing 
air  and  whose  altar-fires  grow  beautiful  in  the  great  dawn 
of  the  advancing  day— let  the  Presbyterians,  the  sons  of 
the  French  Huguenots,  of  Scottish  Covenanters,  and  of 
Irish  Ulster  men— mailed  with  iron  shield  and  stalwart  in 
the  heat  of  battle  as  the  gray  crags  of  Switzerland — let  the 
Congregational  is  ts,  whose  pilgrim  fathers  colonized  New 
England's  shores  and  made  the  coast  one  line  of  free- 
dom's glorious  light  in  the  midst  of  which  their  Boston 
stands  to-day  outshining  Athens  as  Christ  outshone  the 
Socrates  of  old — let  the  Lutheran,  whose  name  recalls 
the  Reformation  and  makes  us  hear  again  the  unfettered 
voice  of  that  intrepid  monk  who  shook  the  Papal  world 
— let  the  fervent  Quaker,  whose  illustrious  pioneer 
brought  hither  the  benignant  spirit  of  his  Order,  and  gave 
title  to  the  '  Key-Stone  State '  and  perpetuated  his  piety 
in  the  very  name  of  her  magnificent  city — let  the  sectary 
of  every  name,  Protestant  and  Romish,  join  hands  togeth- 
er to  solicit  this  grand  subsidy  of  national  beneficence. 
Let  the  flood-gates  of  petition  be  opened  upon  Con- 
gress, and  from  every  class  and  from  every  corner  roll 
in  upon  that  body  a  volume  of  supplication." 

INFORMATION    FOR    INTENDING    EMIGRANTS. 

The  Society  in  the  following  answers  conveys  needed 
information  respecting  emigration  to  Liberia  : 

Question  t.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  it  best  to  em- 
bark for  Liberia  ? 

Answer  1.  Vessels  usually  leave  this  country  in  the 
Spring  and  Fall  for  Liberia.  There  is  very  little,  if  any, 
choice  between  these  two  seasons  of  the  year  as  a  time 
to  arrive  in  that  Republic. 

Q.  1.  How  long  is  the  voyage,  and  is  there  much  dan- 
ger that  we  shall  be  lost  on  the  way? 

A.  2.  Thirty-five  days  is  the  average  length  of  a  voy- 
age to  Liberia.  In  sixty-five  years,  during  which  there 
have  been  nearly  two  hundred  emigrations,  there  has  not 
been  a  case  of  loss  or  disaster. 
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Q.  3.  What  ought  we  to  take  with  us,  both  for  use  on 
t'.e  voyage  and  after  we  get  there  ? 

A.  3.  Every  emigrant  ought  to  be   well   supplied  with 
clothing  similar  to  that  which  he  wears  in  this  country. 
The  heat  is  not  so  oppressive  as  in  America  during  the 
summer.    There  is  no  winter  in  Liberia,  but  during  the 
rainy  season,  health  is  preserved  and  promoted  by  wear- 
ing flannel,  or  warm  clothing.     He  ought  also  to  have  a 
good  mattress  and  bed-clothes,  which  he  will  use  on 
shipboard  and  after  landing.  If  he  is  a  mechanic,  he  ought 
to  have  the  tools  of  his  trade.  If  he  is  a  farmer,  he  ought 
to  be  well  supplied  with  axes,  hoes,  spades,  saws,  augers, 
etc.     He   should  also   be  provided  with  cotton-gins,  a 
loom,  portable  furniture,  and   ploughs,  condensed    for 
storage.   And,  as  every  family  is  expected  to  keep  house 
and  live  by  themselves,  they  ought  to  have  a  good  sup- 
ply of  table   furniture  and  cooking  utensils.     It  is  not 
possible  to  take   (hairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  and   other  large 
articles    of    furniture 
with     them,    as    they 
occupy  too  much  room 
in  the  ship.   But  what- 
ever is  convenient  and 
necessary     in     house- 
keeping and  of  small 
compass,   they    ought 
to    take.      A    keg    of 
nails,   (4,  6,  9,  and  ten 
penny),  a  bale  or  two 
of  domestics,  a  quan- 
tity   of    leaf    tobacco 
(small  heads,   averag- 
ing five   heads  to  the 
pound)    and    some 
specie    or    gold   coin, 
and   "greenbacks" 
would    be    of    use  to 
them  in  erecting  their 

houses,  and  paying  for  any  labor  they  might  need  during 
the  first  few  months  of  their  residence  in  Liberia.  Seeds 
of  every  kind,  especially  the  most  common  vegetable, 
carefully  put  up  air-tight,  should  be  taken. 

Q.  4.  How  much  land  is  given  to  each  emigrant  ? 

A.  4.  Each  single  person  receives  ten  acres  of  land, 
and  each  family  twenty-five  acres.  Government  land 
may  be  bought  at  fifty  cents  an  acre.  The  soil  in  Li- 
beria is  as  rich  and  productive  as  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

Q.  5.  Can  I  educate  my  children  there,  and  what 
will  it  cost? 

A.  5.  By  law  in  Liberia,  all  parents  are  required  to 
send  their  children  to  school.  In  some  of  the  settle- 
ments the  schools  are  good.  A  college,  the  material  and 
erection  of  which  cost  $  a  0,000,  is  in  operation.  The 
natives  are  at  peace  with  the  Liberians,  and  are  generally 
anxious  to  have  their  children  educated. 

Q.  6.  What  assistance  will  the  American  Colonization 
Society  render  me  in  getting  to  Liberia  ? 


A.  6,  Every  emigrant  costs  the  Society  one  hundred 
dollars  ;  cf  which  $50  is  for  passage  and  support,  and  $50 
for  rations  and  shelter  during  the  first  six  months  after 
arrival  in  Liberia.     Toward  this  outlay,  the  preference  is 
accorded  such  applicants,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
as  will  give  at  least  (25  a  head.     This  money  must  be 
sent  to  the  Society  and  an  order  for  passage  obtained  be- 
fore the  people  leave  their  homes,  as  without  it  they  will 
not  be  received  on  the  vessel.     Emigrants  are   required 
to  reach  the  ship  at  their  own  expense.      What   the   So- 
ciety does  for  emigrants  is  a  free  gift  to  them,  never  to  be 
returned. 
Q.  7.  How  can  I  make  a  living  in  Liberia  ? 
A.  7.  In  the  same  way  you  would  make  one  anywhere 
else  ;  that  is,  by  industry  and  economy.   During  the  first 
six  months  after  arrival  in  Liberia  you  become   acclima- 
ted, and  can  open  and  plant  your  land,  build  a  house  on 
it,  raise  a  crop,  and  have  everything  in  readiness  to  live 
comfortably  thereafter. 
Blacksmiths,     carpen- 
ters,    masons,     brick- 
m  ake  rs,  cabine  t  rnak  er  s, 
shipwrights,  etc.,  etc.. 
can    always   find   em- 
ployment at  good  wa- 
ges.  The  farmer  need 
fear  no  want. 

Africa  is  now  occu- 
pying the  attention  of 
philanthropists,  scien- 
tists and  merchants  in 
all  civilized  countries. 
To  Americans,  there 
is  no  portion  of  that 
Continent  that  is  more 
interesting  than  that 
protestast  episcopal  chcmjh  at  cape  PALMA8,  Liberia.  m  which  the  Republic 

of  Liberia  is  situated. 
That  section  of  country,  500  mites  long  and  aco  miles 
deep,  is  a  home  of  Christianity  and  freedom,  founded 
by  Africans  of  American  birth  and  training.  The 
geographical  position  of  Liberia,  combined  with  the 
natural  conformation  of  its  surface  and  the  agricultural 
qualities  of  its  soil,  render  it  possible  for  this  increasing 
nationality  to  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the 
future  development  of  civilization  and  commerce  in  that 
portion  of  the  Continent. 

Additional  information  will  be  furnished  on  application 
addressed  to  Mr.  William  Coppinger,  Celonitation  Rooms, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
says:  The  only  man  available  for  the  great  work  of  open- 
ing Africa  to  commerce  and  civilization  is  the  Negro  of 
America.  He  can  live  there,  for  it  is  the  habitat  of  hii 
race,  and  being  fully  civilized  and  Christian  too,  he  i* 
the  Agent,  and  the  only  Agent  that  the  world  contains 
adapted  to  this  purpose^, 
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Protestant  itflissions  in  §Liijerta+ 


The  only  Protestant  Missions  in  Liberia  are  those 
prosecuted  by  missionaries  from  the  United  States,  or 
under  the  direction  of  Churches  or  Societies  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Anna  Morris  School  at  Arthington,  Liberia, 
was  established  and  is  supported  by  Mr.  Edward  S. 
Morris  of  No.  4  Merrick  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  honor 
of  his  mother.  He  has  provided  for  its  permanent  con- 
tinuance after  his  death. 

There  are  also  missions  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Free  Methodist  Church,  Lutheran  Church,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  Southern  Colored '  Baptist 
Church,  and  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  had  a  mission  in 
Liberia,  but  since  the  Mission  of  that  Church  has  been 
established  in  Yoruba,  the  missionary  force  in  Liberia 
has  been  withdrawn. 

The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  has  a  "Bassa 
Mission  "  in  Liberia,  with  two  missionaries,  Mrs.  M.  V. 
Williams  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Hill,  who  are  supported  in  their 
school  and  evangelistic  work  by  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Societies  of  the  East  and  West.  The  statistics  report 
1  unordained  native  preacher,  4  Bible  women,  4  other 
native  helpers,  7  self-supporting  churches,  429  mem- 
bers. 

PRESBVTERIAN    MISSION. 

In  the  L'beria  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America  there  are  seven  stations, 
with  3  American  and  2  native  orJained  ministers,  1  lay 
male  and  2  lay  female  American  missionaries,  1  native 
lay  missionary,  353  communicants,  and  365  scholars  in 
the  boarding  and  day  schools. 

All  the  missionaries  are  colored  men  and  women, 

The  stations  are  at  Monrovia,  Brewerville,  Clay-Ash. 
land,  Schieffelin,  Grassdale,  Gibeah,  and  Greenville. 

Monrovia,  Brewerville  and  Clay- Ashland  are  all  on  the 
St.  Paul  River,  the  two  latter  a  few  miles  from  the  first 
named.  At  Monrovia  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Sevier  reports  44 
communicants. 

At  Brewerville  are  Rev. T.W.Roberts  and  Mrs.  Rachel 
A.  Ethridge,  with  7  communicants.  At  Clay-Ashland 
are  Rev.  P.  F.  Flournoy  and  Mr.  Albert  B.  King,  with 
51  communicants,  and  a  school  of  63  scholars. 

Schieffelin  has  a  fine  stone  church  and  a  school  build- 
ing erected  through  the  generosity  of  a  gentleman  in 
New  York,  whose  name  is  that  of  the  station.  There 
are  32  communicants,  and  a  school  of  15  native  and  27 
Liber ian  scholars. 

Grassdale  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  Robert  A.  M.  Deputie, 
and  reports  :o  communicants,  with  25  pupils  in  the 
boarding  school.  At  Gibeah  is  a  school  with  Mrs.  Sophie 
E,  Nurse  as  teacher,  and  ten  scholars. 

Greenville,  Sinoe  county,  reports  83  communicants 
under  Rev.  David  R.  Frazier. 


The  last  annual  report  says:  "The  Board  cannot 
cease  to  desire  far  greater  energy  in  educational  and 
evangelistic  work  for  West  Africa;  and  this  should  for 
the  present,  if  possible,  be  conducted  in  Liberia  as  the 
place  of  beginning,  and  by  men  trained  there  rather  than 
in  this  country,  so  that  they  may  not  become  separated 
too  far  from  their  own  reoile." 

SOUTHERN   COLORED   BAPTIST   MISSION. 

The  Baptist  Foreign  Convention  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  composed  of  'colored  people  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States.  It  was  organized  in 
1880.  At  the  meeting  held  in  Manchester,  Va.,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1883,  six  missionaries  were  sent  to  Liberia:  Rev. 
J.  H.  Presley  and  wife,  Rev.  W.  W.  Colley  and  wife,  Rev. 
J.  J.  Coles  and  Rev.  H.  McKinney.  They  reached  Mon- 
rovia in  January,  1884,  and  soon  after  began  the  "  Bap- 
tist Vey  Mission." 

A  letter  from  Rev.  J.  E.  Jones,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  July  14,  i886,says:  "Our  mission 
work  is  among  the  Veys,  in  what  is  called  the  Vey 
Territory.  The  headquarters  is  located  near  Cape  Mount 
in  West  Central  Africa.  We  have  four  missionaries  in 
the  field  at  present.  Three  are  natives  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  other  a  native  of  Africa.  We,  as  an  or- 
ganization, have  been  carrying  on  this  mission  work 
about  two  and  a  half  years  and  our  missionaries  have 
baptized  75  converts." 

Rev.  J.  J.  Coles,  writing  early  in  1886,  says :  "  Since 
landing  in  this  country  we  have  traveled  among  the  hea- 
then in  the  interest  of  the  cause  of  missions  more  than 
10,000  miles;  held  some  5,000  religious  services;  wit- 
nessed some  75  conversions,  about  50  of  which  were 
baptized  by  our  missionaries.  It  took  three-fourths 
of  our  teaching  and  preaching  to  penetrate  this  great 
wall  of  superstition.  We  have  secured  lands  on  each  of 
our  three  divisions  for  mission  purposes-  On  the  '  Ben- 
doo  Division '  we  have  secured  one  hundred  acres,  to  be 
used  for  the  'Industrial  School '  farm  for  the  heathen. 
We  have  a  few  mission  buildings,  although  most  of  them 
are  made  of  sticks  and  mud-  Each  division  has  its  chief 
station,  with  a  number  of  out-stations  ;  each  division  al- 
so has  an  organized  school;  one  a  Sunday-school  of  more 
than  80  scholars." 

Mrs.  Presley  died  in  Africa,  and  Mr.  Presley  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1885  much  broken  in  health. 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  Coles  returned  to  the  United  States 
this  spring,  but  expects  to  re-join  the  African  Mission 
next  fall.  African  Missions,  for  June,  1886,  edited  for 
the  Society,  says:  "The  Executive  Board,  at  a  recent 
meeting,  recalled  the  commission  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Colley 
as  missionary  to  the  Vey  people.  West  Central  Africa. 
The  Mission  will  be  in  charge  of  Rev.  H.  McKinney,  as- 
sisted by  a  native  preacher.     Rev.  J.  J.  Coles  will  return 
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to  Africa  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fall,  and  with  him,  it  is 
hoped,  one  or  more  missionaries." 

LUTHERAN  MISSION. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  United  States  supports  the  Muhlenberg 
Mission  back  of  Monrovia  in  Liberia.  A  letter  from  Rev. 
Dr.  Geo.  Scholl,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  dated  July  14,  1886,  says:  "On 
account  of  Bro.  Day's  severe  illness,  from  which  he  has 
now  fully  recovered,  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  send 
the  statistics  of  1885,  and  so  I  send  you  the  figures  and 


building,  teaching  the  people  how  to  till  the  soil,  to  mike 
homes  and  to  use  the  blessings  God  has  so  profusely 
bestowed  on  the  land-  There  is  a  quiet  work  of  grace 
going  on  in  the  Mission,  deepening  continually,  and 
gradually  making  its  influence  felt  among  the  people 
about  us." 

Mr.  Day  also  relates  the  following  incident :  "  A  na- 
tive chief  residing  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Mission 
came  in  to  see  the  '  God  Man,'  in  reference  to  hit 
soul.  In  his  own  words, '  /  been  hear  about  God,  and  my 
heart  been  burn.     What  ting  I  go  do  t'    He  remained 


■other  facts  as  they  stood  at  the  close  of  1884.  The  Mis- 
sion, however,  has  had  good  success  during  1885." 

The  missionaries  are  Rev.  David  A.  Day  and  wife,  as- 
sisted by  Rev.  David  Davidson,  an  ordained  native 
preacher.  Communicants  81.  Sunday-school  teachers, 
o.  Sunday-school  scholars,  151.  In  the  mission  school 
are  88  boarders  and  39  non-boarders.  Ninety  acres  are 
under  cultivation,  and  in  1884  there  were  5,700  pounds 
of  coffee  gathered. 

Mr.  Day  writes:  "Our  work  here  is  pre-eminently 
practical  and,  from  its  nature,  necessarily  slow.  It 
is  not  simply  preaching  the  Gospel — this  one  might  do 
to  crowds  as  often  as  he  wanted,  but  it  is  character- 


.here  several  days  receiving  instructions,  promised  to  give 
up  all  his  wives  but  one,  throw  away  his  fetiches,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  influence  his  people  in  the  same  direction. 
One  evening  at  prayers  he  came  forward,  and  in  the 
presence  of  seventy  children,  responded  to  the  questions 
of  the  missionary,  and  with  tears  running  down  his  dark 
face,  received  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  I  never  before 
was  so  fully  impressed  with  the  wonderful  power  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  as  when  I  saw  this  man  with  perhaps 
eighty  years  of  savage  life  behind  him,  changed  and 
humble  as  a  child,  bearing  testimony  to  its  efficacy.  He 
is  a  man  of  influence,  and  a  warm  welcome  awaits  the 
Christian  teacher  who  will  go  to  his  people." 
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FREE   METHODIST   MISSION. 

The  Rev.  C.  B.  Ebey,  of  Aurora,  111.,  the  Secretary  of 
the  General  Mission  Board  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church, 
writes  us  July  14,  1886  :  Four  missionaries  from  our 
church  went  to  Monrovia,  Liberia,  during  the  past  year, 
namely,  Rev.  A.  D.  Noyes  and  wife,  Rev.  R.  L.  Harris 
and  Miss  Mary  Carpenter.  After  being  in  Monrovia  a  few 
weeks  Miss  Carpenter  died  of  malarial  or  African  fever. 
Mr.  Noyes  selected  a  site  for  a  mission  some  twenty-five 
miles  interior  from  Monrovia,  -and  a  few  weeks  since  re- 
turned to  raise  a  fund  to  erect  buildings  and  establish 
the  Mission. 

Rev-  R-  L.  Harris  began  a  gospel  work  within  four  hours 
after  landing  at  Monrovia.     Although  discouraged  by 


can  be  made  self-supporting  almost  from  the  start.  He 
wenfdirectly  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  missionaries 
there;  they  advised  him  to  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
and  walk  in  the  morning;  he  found  the  miasma  rising 
from  the  ground  as  a  result  of  the  hot  sun,  and  so  he  re- 
mained in-doors  in  the  morning  and  walked  at  mid-day 
and  got  along  nicely-  He  ate  native  food  partially ; 
thinks  it  wholesome. 

In  answer  to  prayer,  without  solicitation,  within  forty- 
eight  hours  the  people  gave  Mr.  Harris'  over  $200  to 
bring  him  home  to  America. 

Protestant  Episcopal  mission. 

The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary, Society  of  the 
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resident  missionaries  as  to  financial  aid  being  given  him, 
and  also  regarding  his  health,  he  held  the  meeting  about 
two  weeks.  He  saw  fifty  persons  hopefully  converted  to 
God  ;  one  hundred  reclaimed  from  a  backsliding  state, 
and  fifty  sanctified  wholly.  He  was  moderately  well  in 
body  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

The  people  gave  him  $60  with  which  he  explored  up 
and  down  several  rivers.  He  selected  sites  for  three 
Missions.  One  at  Monrovia,  one  in  King  Tappa's  coun- 
try, south  of  Monrovia,  and  one  in  the  Marliah  tribe- 
Mr.  Harris  returned  home  in  June,  and  is  now  raising 
a  fund  of  $3,000  with  which  to  take  out  and  locate  six 
missionaries.  Four  hundred  dollars  was  secured  in  ca«h 
and  subscriptions  at  one  meeting  held  on  June  11  for  his 
work.     He  expects  to  return  in  November. 

He  is  very  hopeful  for  Liberia  and  thinks  that  Missions 


Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  was  organized  in  October,  1821,  and  in  May, 
1822.  Mr.  Ephraim  Baker  and  his  wife  were  appointed 
as  catechists  and  teachers,  to  work  upon  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  that  being  the  first  foreign  Mission  des- 
ignated by  the  Society.  They  were,  however,  unable 
to  go  to  Africa,  and  other  efforts  made  to  send  mission- 
aries were  also  futile  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1835  that 
a  commencement  was  made.  "  In  1835,  Mr.  James  M. 
Thompson  and  wife,  (colored),  then  resident  in  Libe- 
ria, were  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  Mission  school 
which  was  established  at  Mount  Vaughan,  near  Cape 
Palmas,  on  a  tract  of  ten  acres  of  land  donated  by  the 
Colonization  Society;  and  an  appropriation  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  was  made  for  the  erection  of  Mission  build- 
ings.    In  March,  1836,  Mr.  Thompson  commenced  the 
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work  of  instruction  with  seven  pupils — five  boys  and  two 
girls.  His  connection  with  the  Mission  was  terminated 
by  his  removal  in  1837,  and  his  death  occurred  in  1838. 
In  March,  1836,  the  first  contribution — twohundred  dol- 
lars— was  received  fron:  tli?  New  York  Female  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Schools  in  Alrica,  and  applied  to- 
wards the  support  of  Mrs.  Thompson,  who  remained  as 
teacher  in  the  Mission  after  her  husband's  death.  In  the 
following  month  the  Young  Men's  Auxiliary  Education 
and  Missionary  Society  of  New  York  contributed  two 
hundred  dollars  toward  the  support  of  a  missionary  in 
Africa,  and  pledged  the  annual  sum  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  that  object. 


young  and  old,  in  the  day  and  evening  schools.  Thirty 
persons  had  been  admitted  to  the  church,  of  whom  half 
were  natives  and  half  Li  be  nans.  Of  the  twenty-three 
laborers  who  had  been  employed  in  the  Minion  from  its- 
beginning,  three  white  women  and  one  colored  man  had 
been  removed  by  death.  The  constantly  enlarging  Geld 
of  operations  called  earnestly  for  an  increase  of  tbe  mis- 
sionary force,  and  the  necessity  for  the  supervision  of  a 
Bishop  was  keenly  felt.  In  addition  to  his  other  labors 
Mr.  Payne  had  devoted  considerable  time  to  acquiring 
and  reducing  to  writing  the  Grebo  tongue,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  translating  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark,  a  Urge  por- 
tion of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  a  number  of  school  books. 


CAFE  PALMAS  ORPHAN  ASYLUM  AND  SIRLS'  SCHOOL. 


The  month  of  August  was  made  memorable  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Rev.  Launcelot  B.  Minor  and  the  Rev. 
John  Payne,  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  S.  Savage,  M.D.,  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut, 
as  missionaries  to  Cape  Palmas,  where  the  latter  arrived 
on  the  35th  of  December  following.  He  found  the  mis- 
sion buildings  at  Mount  Vaughan  partly  erected,  and  the 
school  progressing  favorably  under  the  zealous  labors  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Thompson.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Payne  and  wife 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Minor  reached  Cape  Palmas,  July  4th, 

■83:- 

The  report  of  the  Mission  the  first  of  1843  showed 
there  were  six  stations  established,  reaching  with  the  Gos- 
pel a  population  of  some  twenty  thousand,  and  imparting 
instruction  to  about  two  hundred  persons  of  both  sexes, 


On  the  16th  of  July,  1849,  was  laid  the  cornet-stone 
of  St.  Mark's  Church  at  Cape  Palmas— the  first  Episco- 
pal Church  edifice  erected  in  Liberia.  It  was  finished  in 
1851. 

In  1850  the  Rev.  John  Payne  was  appointed  Mission- 
ary Bishop  to  Cape  Palmas  and  Parts  Adjacent,  and  he 
was  consecrated  to  the  office  of  Bishop  July  n,  1851,  in 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Bishop  Payne,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  1865,  made  the 
following  report :  "  The  Episcopal  Mission  to  Africa 
can  report  seven  permanent  church  buildings,  one  hos- 
pital, orphan  asylum,  high  school,  and  seven  Mission' 
houses,  erected  at  an  expense  exceeding  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  It  has  ordained  four  I.iberian  minis- 
ters for  four  Liberian  churches  and  expects  soon  to  01- 
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dam  a  fifth,  besides  one  native  minister.  There  are  three 
Liberian,  one  foreign,  and  two  native  candidates  for  or- 
ders.    Including  the  Bishop,  there  are  six  foreign  minis- 
ters.     There  are  twenty-one   Mission  stations,   all  of 
which,  notwithstanding  the  war  in  America,  and  wars 
ah^ut  the  seat  of  the  Mission,  have  been  kept  in  opera- 
tion.    These  stations  are  in  the  four  counties  of  Liberia, 
along  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  coast,  and  extend 
■eighty  miles  interior ;  operating  in  seven  native  tribes, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  people.  Baptisms  during  the  past  year,  seventy- 
eight,  forty-nine  being  adults.   Communicants,  colonists, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight ;  natives,  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight;  total,  three  hundred  and  sixteen.     Boarding 
scholars,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two;  day  scholars,  Li- 
berian and 
native,  seven 
hundred  and 
sixty.      Con- 
tributions 
(imperfectly 
reported), 
seven  hun- 
dred   and 
eighty  -  three 
dollars  and 
three     cents- 
Such  are  the 
statistics  for 
the  past  year, 
but  as  the  , 
Mission    has 
been  in  oper- 
ation twenty- 
eight     years, 
nearly   the 
average  term 
of  a   genera- 
tio  n,    the 
number   of 
communi- 
cants  gath- 
ered in  the  church  during  these  years  must  reach  six 
hundred." 

In  187 1,  Bishop  Payne  being  in  feeble  health,  resigned 
his  jurisdiction.  In  October,  1883,  the  Rev.  John  Gott- 
lieb Auer  was  elected  his  successor  and  was  consecrated 
as  Missionary  Bishop  April  17,  1873,  in  Georgetown,  D. 
C  He  arrived  in  Liberia  in  December,  1873,  and  died 
February  16,  1874.  The  Rev.  Charles  Clifton  Penick, 
D.D.,  was  elected  in  October,  1876,  the  successor  of 
Bishop  Auer,  and  was  consecrated  Missionary  Bishop  in 
Alexandria,  Va.,  February  13.  1877.  Bishop  Penick  went 
to  Africa  and  remained  several  years,  but  finding  his 
health  would  not  permit  his  continuing  there  he  resigned 
his  jurisdiction  in  October,  1883.  In  April,  1884,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  D.  Ferguson,  a  colored  clergyman  belong- 
to  the  Liberian  Mission,  was  elected  Missionary  Bishop, 
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and  on  June  24,  1885,  he  was  consecrated  in  New  York. 
The  last  annual  report  of  the  Foreign  Committee, 
made  in  November,  1S85,  gives  the  following  as  the  con- 
dition  of  the  Mission  at  that  time  :  Bishop,  1  ;  Presby- 
ters, (white  i,  Liberian  3,  native  1),  5  ;  deacons,  (Libc- 
rian 3,  native  2),  5  ;  candidates  for  holy  orders,  (native 
3,  Liberian  1),  4;  lay-readers,  (Liberian  5,  native  1),  6; 
white  female  teacher  1 ;  catechists  and  teachers,  (Libe- 
rian 8,  native  9),  17;  business  agents,  (Liberian)  2; 
boarding  schools,  4;  day  schools,  9;  Sunday-schools,  13; 
boarding  scholars,  251  ;  day  scholars,  284;  Sunday 
scholars  exclusive  of  those  in  the  day  and  boarding 
schools,  168;  total  number  of  stations  and  preaching 
places,  42;  church  edifices,  9  ;  school  houses,  5;  com- 
municants, 452.  The  estimated  value  of  Mission  build- 
ings is  over 
$2  2)  000. 

In  Mont- 
serrado 
county  are 
five  principal 
stations,  viz.: 
Cape  Mount, 
Jo  n  d  o  o, 
Monrovia, 
Caldwell, 
Clay-Ash- 
1  a  n  d  and 
Crozierville; 
in  B  a  s  s  a 
county  are 
the  two  sta- 
tions of  Up- 
p  e  r  and 
Lower  Buch- 
a  n  a  n;  in 
Maryland 
county  are 
the  seven 
stations  of 
Fishtown, 
Hoffman, 
Harper,  Grahway,  Cavalla,  Kabla  and  Bliwodo. 
The  missionary  staff  is  as  follows : 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Ferguson,  d.d..  Missionary  Bishop, 

Harper. 

Cap!  Palmas  District. 

*  The  Rev.  R.  H.  Gibson  (Liberian). 

The  Rev.  M.  P.  KedA  Valentine  (Native),  Cavalla. 

The  R«v.  O.  E.  Hemic  Shannon  (Native),  Hoffman  Station. 

*  J.  J.  Neal  (Liberian),  Lay-reader,  Harper. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Simpson  (Liberian),  Teacher,  Cape  Palmas. 

Mrs.  E.  A,  Johnson  (Liberian),  St.  Mark's  School,  Harper. 

Mrs,  Mary  A.  Young  (Liberian),  Matron,  Orphan  Asylum,  Cape 
Palmas. 

Miss  Margie  Hne  Kwede  McCullough  (Native),  Teacher,  Cape 
Palmas. 

Richard  Killer.  Nyema  (Native),  Teacher,  Rockbookah. 

A.  H.  Vinton  Foda  (Native),  Teacher,  Cavalla. 
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E.  W.  Appleton  Wade  (Native),  Teacher,  Fishtown. 
T.  C.  Brownell  Gabla  (Native),  Teacher,  Kabla. 
Felix  R.  Bmnoi  Tabla  (Native),  Teacher,  Hoffman  Slot 
Thomas  Collins  Gyibli  (Native),  Teacher,  Cavalla. 
Peter  Baldy  Neufville  Ketla  (Native).  Teacher.  Cavalla. 
Nathaniel  H.  Farr  Sie  (Native),  Teacher,  Graway. 
*  F.  Proud  (Native),  Lay-reader,  Hoffman  Station. 

Sinoe  and  Sana  District. 
.*  The  Kev.  William  Allen  Fair,  Grand  Bassa. 


Mrs.  L.  L.  Montgomery,  Monrovia. 

Monrovia  and  Cape  Mount  Distriit. 
■*  The  Rev.  C.  W.  Gibson  (Liberian),  Cape  Mount. 
The  Rev.  J.  W.  Blacklidge  (Uberian),  Monrovia. 
Tbe  Rev.  Edward  Hunte  (Liberian),  Crozierville. 
The  Rev.  Horatio  C.  Merriara  N'yema  (Native),  Cape  Mount. 

*  M.  H.  Freeman  (Liberian),  Lay-reader,  Monrovia. 

•  J.  D.  A.  Scott  (Liberian),  Calechist,  Caldwell. 
D.  Francis  Ware  (Liberian),  Teacher,  Cape  Mount. 


The  Rev.  Paulus  Moon  (Liberian),  Bassa. 

•  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Monger  (Liberian),  Sinoe. 

•  J.  A.  Herring  (Liberian),  Lay-reader,  Bassa. 
Lucius  L.  Herring  (Liberian),  Lay-reader,  Bassa, 

•  R.  H.  Montgomery  (Liberian),  Lay-reader,  Sinoe 


laa  and  Part  a  Adjacent. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Brierley.  Teacher,  Cape  Mount. 

Mrs.  Gibson,  Cape  Mount. 

Miss  Gertrude  E.  Ware  (Liberian),  Teacher,  Cape  Mount. 
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Mel  hod  tat  Episcopal  Church  in  Liberia. 

The  earliest  Foreign  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  was  that  of  Liberia.  The  General  Con- 
ference of  1814  by  resolution  declared  it  was  expedient 
to  send  a  missionary  or  missionaries  to  Africa  whenever 
the  funds  of  the  Missionary  Society  would  justify  the 
measure.  The  first  missionary  was  not  sent  out  until 
183a.     It  was  Rev.  Melville  Beveridge  Cox. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Reid  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  first  missionary  : 

On  May  7,  1832,  Cox  announces  the  fact  of  his  ap- 
pointment and  hails  it  with  exceeding  joy.  He  writes  : 
"I  thirst  to  be  on  my  way.  I  pray  that  God  may  fit  my 
soul  and  body  for  the  duties  before  me  ;  that  God  may 
go  with  me  there.  I  have  no  lingering  fear.  A  grave 
in  Africa  shall  be  sweet  to  me  if  he  sustain  me." 

Indeed,  his  mind  seemed  to  have  conceived  the  thought 
that  if  he  could  but 
die  for  Africa  he 
should  have  achieved 
something  for  its  mil- 
lions. He  said  at  this 
time  to  Mr.  Alexander 
(.'ummings,  afterward 
Governor  of  Colora- 
do :  •"  I  know  I  can- 
not live  long  in 
Africa,  but  I  hope  to 
live  long  enough  to 
yet  there ;  and  if 
God  please  that  my 
hones  shall  lie  in  an 
African  grave,  I  shall 
have  established  such 
a  bond  between 
Africa  and  the 
Church  at  home  as 
shall   not  be   broken   till    Africa   be   redeemed." 

[luring  his  last  visit  to  Middletown,  Connecticut,  he 
said  to  one  of  the  students  of  the  Wesleyan  university  : 

'■  //  /  die  in  Africa  you  must  come  over  and  write  my 
epitaph" 

"  I  will,"  replied  the  youth, ''but  what  shall  I  write?" 

"  Write,"  said  Cox,  "Let  a  thousand  fall  before  Africa 
be  given  up." 

He  left  for  Africa  on  Nov.  6, 1831,  and  arrived  in  Mon- 
rovia, March  7,  1833.  Some  Methodist  churches  had 
previously  been  organized  by  colonists.  These  were 
brought  into  organic  connection  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  conformity  to  its  discipline.  But 
the  work  of  Mr.  Cox  was  soon  brought  to  a  close.  He 
was  prostrated  by  African  fever,  and  died  on  July  31, 
1833,  crying  out  as  he  passed  away,  "  Come,  come,  come, 
Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly." 

Rev.  Rufus  Spaulding  and  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood 
Wright  with  their  wives,  and  Miss  Sophronia  Farrington 
were  sent  out  as  missionaries  the  latter  part  of  1833, 
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reaching  Monrovia  Jan.  1,  1834.  In  January  they  or- 
ganized the  "Monrovia  Sunday  School  Society,  auxil- 
iary to  the  Sunday-school  Union  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,"  and  also  the  "  Liberia  Annual  Confer- 
ence." 

They  were  soon  seized  with  the  African  fever.  Mrs. 
Wright  died  February  4,  and  Mr.  Wright  March  19. 
Mr.  Spaulding's  health  was  such  he  was  not  able  to  con- 
tinue his  work  and  he  sailed  for  the  United  States  on 
May  17.     Miss  Farrington  remained  until  April,  1835. 

Rev.  John  Seys  reinforced  the  mission  in  1834,  arriv- 
ing in  Liberia  on  Oct.  18.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Francis  Burns,  a  colored  local  preacher,  who  afterward 
became  Bishop.  Mr.  Seys  from  this  time  until  his  death 
in  1871  was  identified  with  the  interests  of  Africa,  and 
most  of  the  time  he  was  actively  engaged  as  a  missionary 
in  Liberia. 

Mrs.  Ann  Wilkins  went  out  in  1836  and  for  jo  years 
was  a  successful 
teacher  and  mission- 
ary. 

Rev.  Dr.  Daniel 
Wise  pays  the  follow- 
ing tribute  to  Mrs. 
Wilkins : 

This    heroic    lady 
was    born    amid   the 
mountains  of   the 
Hudson,    near    West 
Point.       When    four- 
teen years  of  age  she 
gave   herself   to    the 
service  of   her  Lord. 
Five  years  later   she 
became  a  teacher  of 
the    young,  to  whom 
she  taught  not   only 
the  way  into  the  tem- 
ple of  human  knowledge,  but  also  to  the  experience  of 
divine   truth.      When   thirty  years  old   she   heard   the 
thrilling  story  of  our  mission  work  in  Africa,  told  by 
one  who  had  been  in  that  field  of  sacrifice  and  death. 
Her  great  heart  swelled  with  desire  to  bear  a  part  in 
the  perils  of  that  mission,  and  she  sent  a  note  to  Dr. 
Bangs,    then    Missionary   Secretary,    containing    these 
noble  words  : 

"A  sister  who  has  but  little  money  at  command  gives 
that  little  cheerfully,  and  is  willing  to  give  her  life  as 
a  female  teacher  if  she  is  wanted  " 

Such  grand  spirits  are  always  wanted  where  danger- 
ous work  is  to  be  done  in  the  wars  of  Christ's  king- 
dom. Hence,  a  few  months  later  she  was  sent  with 
others  to  combat,  both  with  the  angel  of  death  and  the 
spirit  of  evil.  The  sight  of  the  palms  on  the  Liberian 
coast  filled  her  soul  with  hope,  albeit  she  knew  that 
the  pestilential  fever  lurked  beneath  their  shadows. 

Her  feet  scarcely  touched  the  soil  before  she  began 
to  teach  the  dark-faced  children,  and  thus  to   prepare 
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the  way  for  a  Female  Boarding  School,  in  which  she 
was  to  reign  after  a  time  as  a  queen  of  light  and  love. 
Of  course,  the  deadly  fever  soon  laid  her  low;  but  her 
strong  constitution  withstood  it,  and  she  recovered.  A 
second  time  that  enemy  of  life  assailed  her  and  bore 
her  again  to  the  brink  of  death. 

Then  her  fellow- workers,  despite  her  protests,  insisted 
on  her  return  to  her  native  land.  She  yielded.  On 
her  arrival,  the  missionary  authorities,  seeing  her  wasted 
form,  believed  that  her  African  work  was  finished. 
But  her  undaunted  spirit  would  not  succumb ;  and  when 
three  other  devoted  young  women  resolved  to  give 
themselves  to  the  African  mission,  she  went  with  them 


and  eight  parsonages.  Seventeen  colored  ministers 
were  employed. 

Rev.  Francis  Burns  was  elected  and  ordained  a  Mis- 
sionary Bishop  for  Africa  in  1858.  He  died  in  1863. 
In  1866  the  Rev.  John  Wright  Roberts  was  elected 
and  ordained  Missionary  Bishop  for  Africa.  His  death 
followed  in  1875.  Bishop  Levi  Scott  visited  the  Mis- 
sion  in  1853  and  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven  in  Dec,  1876 
In  1877  there  were  reported  2,110  members  and 
probationers. 

Rev.  Win.  Taylor  was  elected  Missionary  Bishop  fot 
Africa  in  May,  1884,  and  is  now  in  Africa.  The  present 
condition  of  the  Mission  is  seen  in  the  report  we  give 
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to  watch  over  and  guide  them  until  they  were  acclimated 
and  fairly  established  in  their  work. 

Two  years  more  of  suffering  and  toil  in  Liberia  com- 
pelled her  to  quit  the  work  she  so  fondly  loved.  The 
voyage  and  her  native  climate  so  far  restored  her  that 
she  entered  the  Juvenile  Asylum  of  New  York  as  one  of 
its  active  officers.  But  she  only  went  there  to  die.  Six 
days  of  sickness  in  that  institution  bore  her  to  the  gate 
of  heaven.  But  they  were  glorious  days  to  her,  for  the 
light  of  her  coming  bliss  so  glorified  her  that  she  ap- 
peared to  her  astonished  attendants  more  like  an  angel 
of  God  than  a  dying  woman. 

In  1842  the  membership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Liberia  was  one  thousand,  of  whom  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  were  natives.  Sis  hundred  children  were 
n  thirteen  day  schools,  and  there  were  fDurteen  churches 


of  the  session  of  the  Liberia  Annual  Conference  held 
last  February. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  missionaries  in  Li- 
beria sent  from  the  United  States.  We  have  only  given 
a  few  names  of  the  more  than  thirty  missionaries  from 
this  country  who  have  so  nobly  labored,  and  in  manr 
instances  given  their  lives  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  Africa. 
More  than  3,000  members  show  that  they  did  not  labor 
in  vain. 

LIBERIA   CONFERENCE    OF   THE   METHODIST    EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 

The  session  of  the  Liberia  Annual  Conference  of  <he 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  1886,  was  held  in  Edioa 
commencing  February  4th.  1886,  Bishop  William  Taylor 

presiding. 


WORKERS  IN  LIBERIA. 


Win.  P.  Dodson,  Charles  A.  Rateliff,  Wm.  H.  Meade, 
Charles  W.  Gordon  and  Charles  M.  McLean  were  ad- 
mitted on  trial. 

J.  W.  Early,  F.  C.  Holderness,  A.  Watson,  Wm.  R. 
Summers,  Clarence  L.  Davenport,  J.  W.  Bonner,  J.  W. 
Draper  and  Amos  E.  Withey  were  continued  on  trial. 

R.  fioyce  was  discontinued. 

E.  L.  Brumskine  and  G.  W.  Parker  were  admitted  into 
lull  connection. 

Traveling  preacher  Amos  E.  Withey  and  Local  preach- 
ers C.  B.  McLain,  Philip  Harris,  A.  Morgan,  B.  B.  John- 
ion,  C.  A.  White  and  I.  C.  Copeland  were  ordained 
Deacons-  Augustus  Houston  was  elected  to  Deacon's 
orders. 

Traveling  preachers  Amos  E.  Withey,  E.  L.  Brum- 
skine and  J.  P.  Artis  were  ordained  Elders.  James  M 
Strother  was  elected  to  Elder's  orders. 

J.  P.  Artis,  W.  P.  Kennedy,  Sr.,  and  D.  Ware  were 
made  supernumerary. 

Charles  H.  Harmon  had  died  during  the  year. 

Ross  Taylor  was  transferred  to  the  California  Confer- 
ence, and  Levin  Johnson  to  the  Minnesota  Confer- 
ence. 

The  statistics  reported  showed  2,493  full  members,  166 
probationers,  57  local  preachers,  37  churches  valued  at 
(17,610,  on  which  there  is  an  indebtedness  of  (652,  33 
Sabbath -schools  with  343  officers  and  teachers  and  2,284 
scholars.  _ 

During  the  past  year  there  had  been  61  deaths;  101 
children  and  157  adults  baptized  ;  $2,503  were  paid  for 
building  and  improvements  ;  $240  were  paid  on  current 
expenses,  and  $687  for  ministerial  support ;  $4  from 
Mount  Olive  circuit  for  missions  ;  930  from  Monrovia, 
and  J;  from  Mount  Olive  for  education. 

The  appointments  made  were  as  follows  : 

Monrovia  District,  C.  A.  Pitman,  Presiding  Elder. 
Monrovia  Station,  H.  B.  Capeheart ;  Robertsport  and 
Talta  Circuit,  B.  K.  McKeever  ;  New  Georgia  Circuit, 
J.  W.  Early ;  Johnsonville  Circuit,  G.  J.  Hargraves  ; 
Payncsvilte  Circuit,  C.  A.  Pitman  ;  Marshall  Circuit,  to 
be  supplied. 

St.  Paul's  River  District,  W.  T.  Hagau,  Presiding 
Elder.  Upper  and  Lower  Caldwell  Circuit,  T.  A.  Sims ; 
Virginia  Circuit,  to  be  supplied  ;  Brewervitle  Circuit,  F. 
A.  Holderness  ;  Clay  Ashland  Circuit,  G.  W.  Parker,  D. 
Ware,  Sup'y  ;  Milhburg  Circuit,  A.  Watson,  W.  P.  Ken- 
nedy, Sr.,  Sup'y  ;  Robertsvitte,  to  be  supplied  ;  Careysburg 
and  Bensonville,  J.  W.  Cooper  ;  Brown  Station,  to  be  sup- 
plied. 

Bassa  District,  J.  H.  Deputie,  Presiding  Elder. 
Paytusbury  Circuit,  E.  L.  Brumskine  ;  Mount  Olive  Mis- 
sion, J.  H,  Deputie,  J.  P.  Artis,  Sup'y  ;  Upper  Buchanan, 
Lower  Buchanan,  Corterstown,  Edina,  Bexley,  and  Bullem. 
tewn  Circuits,  left  to  be  supplied. 

Since  District,  W.  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Presiding  Elder. 
Greenville, Vim.  P.Kennedy,  jr.;  Lexington,].  W.  Draper; 


Bluntsville,  to  be  supplied;  Sinoe  Mission,  J.  W,  Bon 

Cape  Palmas  District,  J.  H.  Deputie,  Presiding 
Elder.  Mount  Scott,  Tubmantown  and  Greenboe,  left  to 
be  supplied. 

South  Central  Africa  District,  Joseph  Wilks 
Presiding  Elder.  Loando,  C.  A.  Rateliff ;  Dondo,  C.  L 
Davenport,  C.  M.  McLean  ;  Nhanguepepo,  A,  E.  Withey 
W.  H.  Mead,  Wm.  P.  Dodson  ;  Pungo  Anaongo,  Joseph, 
Wilks;  Sfalange,  Wm.  R.  Summers,  C.  W.  Gordon. 

Workers  in  Liberia,  Etc 

Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson,  d.d. — Among  the  early  Protestant 
workers  in  Liberia  was  Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson,  D.D.,  who  died 
in  South  Carolina  July  13,  1886.  He  was  born  in  South 
Carolina  in  1809  and  graduated  at  Columbia  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1833.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ordained 
as  a  foreign  missionary.  In  May,  1834,  he  was  married, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  he  and  his  wife  arrived  at 
Cape  Palmas  where  for  eight  years  he  labored  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Board.  During  this  time  he 
organized  a  church  and  received  into  it  forty  members, 
educated  more  than  a  hundred  native  youth,  reduced 
the  Grebo  language  to  writing,  published  a  grammar  and 
dictionary  of  the  language,  translated  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  John  and  published  several  small  volumes 
in  the  native  language.  In  1842,  he  removed  to  the  Ga- 
boon river  where  lie  remained  till  1853,  when  his  health 
compelled  his  return  to  America.  Here  he  was  first  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  became  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  of  the£outhern  Presbyterian  Church  when 
it  was  organized  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  He 
continued  in  this  position  until  a  year  ago,  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  Emeritus  Secretary.  He  was  ever 
a  Christian  gentleman,  a  successful  missionary,  a  faithful 
and  honored  secretary. 

Anna  Morris  School. — Since  the  foregoing  pages 
were  in  type  Mr.  E.  S.  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  writes  : 
"  My  school  is  located  at  Arthington,.  Liberia.  It  was 
opened  in  1881.  Mrs.  Ogden  and  her  son  (both  white), 
went  out  as  teachers,  but  within  a  month  both  were  ta- 
ken down  with  the  fever,  and  remained  sick  for  many 
months-  They  returned  to  the  United  States  and  the 
son  soon  died.  A  colored  man  took  their  place  as  teach- 
er. The  school  has  not  been  closed  since  its  opening, 
except  for  the  two  months  vacation  annually  during  the 
coffee  season.  One  year  the  present  teacher  had  to  em- 
ploy an  assistant  as  he  had  one  hundred  pupils.  I  pay 
the  one  teacher  $300  per  annum,  furnish  all  ihe  books, 
desks,  clothing  for  the  pupils,  and  other  things  wanted 
twice  a  year.  On  the  first  of  this  year  the  school  re- 
ceived my  own  machinery  for  working  cotton  into  cloth. 
The  reports  of  the  teacher  show  an  average  attendance 
of  forty  boys  and  girls.  In  the  near  future  I  e-pect  to 
build  a  substantial  house  and  confine  the  number  of  pu- 
pils to  a  given  number,  and  perpetuate  the  school." 
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jftooniatta;  a  ^torp  of  iHission  %,ik  in  Jbtota. 


"  Well  will  be  ended  what  ill  bepun, 
Oui  of  Ihe  shadow  into  tlie  sun." 

A  young  Hindu  girl  sat  in  the  court  of  her  father-in- 
law's  house  one  afternoon  about  the  hour  of  sunset.  Her 
bright,  soft,  dark  eyes  looked  as  if  they  ought  to  be  win- 
dows into  a  mind  filled,  even  at  the  moment,  with  beau- 
tiful thoughts.  Her  head  rested  on  her  hand  in  a  grace- 
ful reflective  attitude.  But  Mooniatta  was  not  thinking; 
indeed,  she  could  never  be  said  really  to  "  think  "  at  all. 
Her  mind  was  not  originally  a  vacant  one,  nor  her  tem- 


I  her  early  home.  There  she  was  allowed  to  run  abuut 
the  court  and  verandahs,  talking  and  idly  playing— p.wr 
I  enough  little  games  to  be  sure — but  they  meant  action 
|  and  freedom  compared  to  the  strict  rules  laid  down  fur 
j  her  behavior  by  her  husband's  mother,  grandmother  ami 
i  aunt,  who  formed  the  female  part  of  her  father-in-law's 
I  household.  Hitherto  she  had  been  her  mother's  spoiled 
,  pet  ;  now  she  became  the  slave  of  her  mother-in-law,  at- 
I  cording  to  inexorable  custom, — the  strict  discipline  ni>t 
1  being  intentionally  cruel,  but  laid  down  as  a  necessary 
I  means  of  teaching  her  how  to  please  her  husband.    Be- 
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perament  apathetic  ;  but  circumstances  had  made  her 
both.  "Ignorance,"  says  a  Tamil  proverb,  "is  a  chief 
ornament  in  a  woman."  If  this  were  the  case,  then 
Mooniatta  Amman  was,  indeed,  plentifully  bedecked. 

Belonging  to  a  high  caste  family,  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  superstition  and  dullness.  From  infancy 
she  had  been  betrothed,  as  was  the  custom  of  her  people. 
Her  marriage  took  place  a  few  months  previously  to  this 
evening,  at  her  father's  house.  After  the  ceremonies, 
the  girl  bride  was  put  into  a  closed  palanquin  carriage, 
and  taken  to  her  husband's  home.  The  wedding  feast 
had  made  a  very  lively  time  ;  and  Mooniatta  had  been 
much  taken  up  with  her  jewels,  and  the  gold  broidered 
saree,  in  which  she  hid  been  dressed.  But  the  novelty 
of  these  had  passed  away,  and  she  began  to  find  that  the 
house  of  her  mother-in-law  was  even  a  duller  place  than 


ing  the  immemorial  custom,  Mooniatta's  lot  did  not 
strike  her  as  hard  ;  indeed,  she  never  thought  of  critici- 
sing it,  far  less  of  rebelling  against  it.  Its  effect  wa> 
probably  a  deeper  inactivity  of  mind,  an  increase  of  lisi- 
lessness  under  the  habitual  spell  of  which  she  now  sal 
Indeed,  it  may  be  thought  hardly  worth  while  introdu- 
cing such  an  uninteresting  lay  figure  as  we  see  her  now, 
except  that  this  evening  proved  an  eventful  one  for 
Moona  ;  was,  in  fact,  the  last  time  she  ever  sat  with  an 
absolutely  vacant  mind. 

In  another  corner  of  the  court  a  conversation  hap- 
pened to  be  going  on.  The  speakers'  tones  were  no« 
familiar  enough  to  Moona  ;  for  they  were  those  of  her 
grandmother  and  aunt.  But  their  being  raised  to  a 
more  excited  key  than  usual  attracted  her  attention. 
Angry,  bitter  words  seemed  rife,  and  the  voices  grew 
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louder  as  they  went  on.  What  was  the  girl's  surprise 
when  she  gathered  that  the  subject  of  this  talk,  who  was 
having  such  hard  abusive  words  meted  out  to  him,  was 
none  other  than  her  husband,  the  only  ami  favored  son 
of  the  house,  whose  name,  by  all  its  inmates,  was  usu- 
ally associated  with  teims  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
affection.  The  young  wife  as  yet  knew  little  of  him. 
Love  and  mutual  knowledge  had  as  small  a  s"hare  in  their 
marriage  as  it  has  in  Hindu  marriages  generally.  Moona 
had  hardly  ventured  as 
jet  even  to  sneak  a  shy 
word  to  nim  ;  and,  as 
his  business  necessita- 
ted his  residence  in 
another  station  for  the 
most  part,  they  had 
met  but  seldom  during 
their  whole  married 
life.  But  Gopal  had 
never  spoken  any  but 
kind  words  to  her;  and, 
moreover,  he  was  her 
lord  and  master.  A 
new  sudden  feeling  of 
partisanship  rose  in  her 
mind,  and  with  it  there 
came  a  new  feeling  of 
anxiety  as  she  listened 
to  the  furious  words 
concerning  him.  Cur- 
ses  of  the  Christian's 
God  began  to  mingle 
with  the  conversation. 
Tnis,  in  itself,  was  re- 
garded by  Moona  as  a 
harmless,  and  even 
pious  strain  of  talk. 
But  Gopal  seemed  im- 
plicated. Evil  people, 
ihey  said,  had  led  him 
away.  Bad  influence 
had  been  at  work  for 
long;  "I  guessed  as 
much,"  said  the  aunt, 
with  many  ominous 
shakings  of  her  head. 

"That  mission  school 
is  the  root  of  all  the  evil.  The  hateful  religion  of  the 
foreigners  has  slowly  but  surely  loosened  his  faith  in  his 
gods,"  groaned  the  grandmother,  as  she  bowed  her  head 
to  the  ground,  and  swayed  herself  to  and  fro  in  her  distress. 

"  If  he  were  only  a  devout  man  like  Ramiah  !  "  cried 
the  aunt,  wringing  her  hands,  her  wish  instantly  strength- 
ening Moona's  sympathy  with  her  husband  ;  for  she 
knew  full  well  from  the  complainings  of  Ramiah's  wife 
— th;  married  daughter  of  the  house — that  htr  husband 
was  anything  but  good  and  kind. 
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Presently  the  conversation  ended.     The  elder  women 
silently  disappeared  into  the  chamber  of  the  gods,  which 
opened  off  the  court.     But  Moona's  mind  was  steeped 
in  hstlessness  no  longer.     Could  it  be,  she  pondered, 
with  vague  stirrings  of  trouble,  that  her  husband  was 
really  going  to  eat  with  low,  base  people,  and  so  to  be- 
come an  outcast?    Was  it  possible  that  lie  would  not  do 
poojah  to  the  gods,  nor  wear  their  marks  any  longer  ?  It 
could  not  be  true.     Some  wicked  ptrson  had  brought 
lying    tales    about  the 
absent    one,   she    felt 
sure,  and  she  wend-  red 
with  rising  indignation 
how  it  was  possi  ile  for 
his    aunt    or    grand- 
mother to  believe  them 
for  one  moment.     She 
knew  that  Gopal  was 
expected   on   a    short 
visit  on  the  following 
morning,  and  she   re- 
solved to  try  to  sum- 
mon up  courage  to  ask 
him  about  it,  and  then 
she  would  be  sure  to 
find  out  what  a  slander 
it  all  was. 

It  is  not  considered 
etiquette  for  a  Hindu 
wife  to   speak   to   her 
husband   in   the   pres- 
ence of  his   relatives, 
so  Mooniatta  found  no 
opportunity     for     any 
talk  with  Gopal  during 
the  long  hours  of  the 
day    which     followed. 
He  arrived  in  the  early 
morning;  she  watched 
him  as  he  walked  into 
the  entrance  porch  ac- 
companied by   his   fa- 
ther, who  had  gone  to 
meet  him.     A  sudden 
lightening  of  her  fears 
came  when    she    per- 
ceived that  he  still  wore 
the  usual  trident  mark  on  his  fotehead  ;  there  was,  how- 
ever, 'an  absent,  dejected  air  about  him,  which  Moona 
had  never  noticed  before.     His  old  father,  too,  was  evi- 
dently not  quite  himself.     He  cast  anxious  suspicious 
glances  at  every  turn  on  his  son,  but  this  Moona  decided 
was  not,  after  all,  to  be  wondered  at  when  one  remem- 
bered the  cruel  slanders  which  he  too  must  have  heard 
Now,  however,  the  cooking  utensils  of  brass  and  cop- 
per used  overnight  were  brought  in  sight,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  daughter  in-law  to  sprinkle  them  with  holy 
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water  before  they  were  carried  inside  again  for  use. 
Then  there  was  all  the  rice- pounding,  curry-making  and 
water-drawing  to  see  to,  and  it  seemed  to  the  young  wile 
that  the  other  females  of  the  household  were  unusually 
exacting  in  their  demands  on  her  time  that  day. 

The  portion  of  food  sent  to  the  Zenana  after  the  males 
of  the  house  had  finished  their  repast,  was  eaten  more 
silently  than  usual.  Instead  of  the  usual  siesta,  Moona 
noticed  that  the  old  man  and  his  son  were  engaged  in 
one  of  the  inner  rooms  in  evidently  earnest  conversa- 
tion. But  she  had  little  time  to  pursue  observations.  A 
large  share  of  work  was  again  laid  on  her.  The  floor  of 
the  dining-room  had  to  be  swept  clean  and  sprinkled 
with  sacred  cow-dung  and  water.  The  elder  woman  ap- 
peared to  doze,  as  she  was  going  through  with  these 
operations,  but  Moona  noticed  that  her  mother-in-law 
was  quite  wakeful,  and  the  old  grandmother  slept  only 
for  a  moment  to  waken  up  again  with  dreary  mutterings. 

The  hour  of  sunset  came  round,  and  it  was  now  the 
young  wife'soffice  to  ornament  the  entrance  to  the  house 
with  floral  devices  in  white  chunam  powder,  an  art  in 
which  she  excelled  ;  she  was,  however,  performing  her 
task  with  an  absent  mind  to-night,  A  heavy  cloud 
seemed  resting  on  everything.  It  was,  doubtless,  the 
terrible  imputation  on  Gopal,  which  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  mystery  and  discomfort,  she  thought  as  she  scat- 
tered the  white  powder  absently  about. 

Presently  she  was  startled  by  hearing  her  husband's 
voice  close  to  her.  He  looked  agitated,  but  said  in  a 
firm,  distinct  voice,  the  tones  of  which  Moona  remem- 
bered long  afterward  :  "  Mooniatta,  it  may  be  the  last 
time  we  shall  be  permitted  to  speak  together.  I  go  now 
an  outcast  from  my  father's  house  ;  but,  my  wife,  I  would 
that  I  could  tell  you  of  a  Father  I  have  found — the  liv- 
ing and  true  God.  His  voice  speaks  to  our  souls.  We 
must  obey  it.  .  .  ." 

Before  Gopal  could  finish  the  sentence,  his  father 
emerged  from  an  inner  room  and  stood  before  them. 
Never  before  had  Moona  seen  the  head  of  the  house 
exhibit  any  thing  except  stolid  good  nature  and  urban- 
ity. His  only  son,  she  knew,  was  his  hope  and  pride,  and 
his  home-comings  had  always,  hitherto,  brought  an  evident 
increase  of  pleasure  and  interest  into  his  daily  life.  Was 
this  terrific  old  man,  with  rolling  eye-balls,  dilated  nostrils 
and  quivering  limbs,  the  same  person  as  the  comfortable 
easy-going  magnate  of  the  village  ?  With  clenched  fists 
he  broke  out  into  terrible  imprecations.  The  females  of 
the  household,  to  whom  he  had  evidently  been  impart- 
ing the  news  of  his  calamity,  followed  him  with  wild 
weeping  and  gesticulations.     The  storm  had  fairly  burst 

Moona  involuntarily  glanced  from  the  group  of  angry 
faces  towards  her  husband.  Gopal  looked  calm  as  the 
sunset  sky,  and  now  she  noticed  that  Vishnu's  mark  was 
on  his  forehead  no  longer.  Vile  words  were  being  nois- 
ily poured  forth  on  him ;  the  shrill  curses  of  his  baby 
nephew  mingling  with  those  of  the  heaJ  of  the  house. 
Only  a  silent  glance  of  deep  pity  could  be  traced  on  the 


young  man's  face  as  he  stood  on  the  threshold  about  to 
go.  For  a  moment  he  seemed  to  hesitate.  Would  be 
go  back  to  try  to  pacify  or  even  to  convince  ?  The  time 
was  far  off  for  that,  his  sorrowful  decision  seemed  to  be, 
as  he  averted  his  eyes  with  a  pained  though  resolute  face 
from  the  familiar  group,  but  before  he  went  he  turned 
for  a  moment  to  his  girl-wife. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  about  Him  now,  Moona.  They 
will  not  let  you  listen  ;  but  1  will  pray  to  Him  for  yon 
and  for  them.  He  will  lead  you,  my  wife.  Seek  him. 
He  will  lead  us  both,"  he  whispered  as  he  passed  her; 
and  then  he  was  hurried  away  along  the  darkening  vil- 
lage street. 

The  tumult  grew  louder.  Bitter,  angry  looks  were 
cast  on  Moona,  who  stood  silent  and  motionless,  with 
Gopal  s  last  words  and  echoing  footsteps  ringing  In  her 
ears.  She  did  not  understand  how  it  was  she  could  be 
so  calm.  It  was  all  true  they  were  saying  in  such  terri- 
ble stinging  words.  Her  husband  was  a  dishonored  out- 
cast by  his  own  confession.  Surely  she  should  feel  u 
grief-stricken  as  any  of  them  ;  but  she  could  not  conceal 
from  herself  that  she  felt  something  of  the  nature  of  joy 
in  this  worst  of  calamities.  There  was  that  about  Go- 
pal's  last  words  which  seemed  to  lift  her  into  a  different 
world.  Accustomed,  tike  all  the  women  of  her  race,  to 
be  addressed  by  her  husband  as  an  inferior,  there  was 
something  in  these  parting  words  which  made  her  in- 
stinctively  feel  as  if  she  had  got  a  new  place  in  the 
world.  Her  womanhood  felt  crowned  from  that  mo- 
ment by  a  sense  of  equality  which  she  could  not  hare 
defined,  but  which  felt  none  the  less  real  to  her.  Had 
this  nameless  good  come  from  the  Christian's  God ' 
Moona's  heart  began  to  beat  with  throbs  unfett  before  in 
her  narrow,  apathetic  life. 

A  sharp  slap  on  the  face  roused  her  from  her  reverie. 
It  was  administered  by  the  old  grandmother,  who  stood 
before  her  in  a  menacing  attitude.  Why  was  Mooniatta 
not  crying  aloud  and  tearing  her  hair  like  the  others? 
she  demanded  passionately.  Did  she  not  understand 
what  a  fearful  scandal  had  befallen  the  house  ?  Was 
not  the  only  son  forsaken  by  his  gods  and  forsaking 
them  ?  Already,  by  his  own  confession,  he  had  made 
himself  unclean  ;  had  eaten  with  outcasts  ;  and  was  now 
himself  an  outcast  forever. 

Moona  shuddered  as  she  listened  to  the  terrible  words. 
The  tumult  round  her  began  to  rage  more  fiercely  than 
before,  and  very  soon  she  was  weeping  and  bemoaning 
with  the  rest. 

II. 

And  what  of  the  bringer  of  all  the  desolation  which 
prevailed  in  the  house  of  Rungiah,  the  wealthy  and  big- 
oted Tahsildar,  on  the  evening  we  have  described? 
With  resolute  steps  he  was  hurrying  along  the  familiar 
village  street,  having  taken  farewell  forever  of  his  child- 
hood's home.  But  was  there  no  aching  pain  at  Copal's 
heart,  as  he  thus  irrevocably  separated  himself  from  his 
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people  ?  Bright,  vivid  glimpses  of  past  days  flitted  across 
his  mind,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  at  eventful  epochs.  He 
was  again  the  happy  little  boy  seated  on  his  father's 
shoulder,  as  he  paid  his  first  remembered  visit  to  the 
stately  carved  pagoda,  whose  great  massive  towers  he 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  now,  with  the  last  rays  of  the 
dying  sua  resting  on  them.  How  kind  and  patient  his 
father  was,  he  recollected  well ;  how  many  treats  were 
devised  for  his  small  entertainment  as  the  feast  went  on  ; 
how  encompassed  by  love  and  joy  had  those  early  days 
been  !  His  mother's  devotion  too  came  vividly  back  to 
bis  memory.  With  what  unselfish  love  she  had  watched 
him  through  a  long,  low  fever,  he  could  never  forget. 
The  training  of  an  ignorant  Hindu  mother  can  hardly  be 
a  wise  one;  but  surely  all  the  wealth  of  unselfish  love 
showered  on  his  head  could  not  go  for  nothing.  And 
what  pride  his  grandmother  and  aunt  had  ever  taken  in 
him.  When  he  became  old  enough  to  leave  the  little 
native  school,  where  he  had  learned  his  letters,  and 
stayed  till  it  was  time  for  his  higher  education  to  begin, 
then  had  come  the  first  little  cloud  in  the  home  horizon, 
which  had  burst  in  such  a  storm  to-night.  At  his  own 
eager  desire  be  went  from  home  to  enter  the  great  mis- 
sionary college,  of  which  his  father  had  heard  so  much 
that,  in  spite  of  the  grandmother's  loudly  expressed 
prejudice,  he  allowed  his  son  to  join  it.  Gopal  had 
laughed  with  youthful  scorn  at  the  family  fears  on  his 
behalf  ;  nor  for  some  time  did  they  appear  to  have  any 
justification.  The  young  man  continued  so  steadfast  in 
his  adherence  to  the  rites  of  his  religion,  that  not  even 
those  who  watched  most  for  his  halting  could  have  de- 
tected any  loosening  of  its  hold  upon  him  ;  nor  for  long 
was  he  himself  aware  of  it.  Nevertheless  there  was  an 
unseen,  gradual  process  going  on.  Gopal  was  a  true 
seeker  after  the  living  God,  though  as  yet  he  knew  it 
not.  Day  by  day,  as  he  sat  in  his  class  and  listened  to 
the  Bible  teaching,  which  made  part  of  its  work,  divine 
truths  sank  into  his  heart.  He  began  to  reflect  on  the 
nature  and  doctrines  of  his  own  religion,  comparing 
them  with  Christianity.  What  struck  him  most  was  the 
fact,  that  while  the  sacred  books  told  of  nine  incarna- 
tions of  gods,  not  one  of  them  had  been  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  men  from  their  sins  ;  and  even  the  promised 
tenth  and  last  one  would  be  to  save  the  good  alone,  and 
to  destroy  the  wicked.  There  was  no  Saviour  in  Hindu- 
ism, and  therefore  no  hope. 

Gopal  often  found  himself  turning  to  his  Bible  out  of 
class  hours.  Gradually  the  Gospel  message  took  a  firm 
hold  of  his  heart.  That  name,  by  right  exalted  over 
every  other  name,  became  dear  to  him.  With  a  throb- 
bing heart  he  read  of  the  way  of  sorrow  trod  by  the 
Holy  One  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  When  at  last  he 
became  a  true  believer  in  the  Christian  religion,  at  once 
his  conscience  told  him  he  must  not  remain  a  secret  one. 
Then  indeed  Gopal  began  to  drink  the  cup  of  sorrow, 
of  which  our  Lord  had  warned  His  disciples. 

Among  a  people  wedded  to  their  homes  by  the  com- 
mands of  their  religion  as  well  as  by  their  strong  family 


affections,  none  were  bound  by  stronger-ties  than  Gopal. 
It  was  agony  for  him  to  think  of  the  distress  the  confes- 
sion of  his  faith  had  brought  to  his  relatives,  and  the 
exile  it  imposed  on  himself.  He  had  not  deceived  him- 
self with  delusive  hopes.  He  knew  that  his  avowal 
would  bring  instant  and  life-long  separation  from  those 
he  loved  most.  God's  mercy  to  all  men  he  did  not 
doubt,  nor  that  His  grace  could  reach  His  beloved  ones  ; 
but  Gopal  knew,  and  himself  had  felt,  the  strong  chain 
of  the  iron  fetters  which  bound  them  to  their  religion 
and  its  ceremonies,  and  which,  indeed,  made  denouncing 
of  him  now  one  of  its  strictest  duties.  Already  their 
love  had  been  changed  to  bitter  hate.  As  he  took  leave 
of  his  early  home  Gopal  was  able  somewhat  to  realize 
the  sorrowful  meaning  of  his  Lord's  words:  "A  man's 
foes  shall  be  they  of  his' own  household." 

On  the  following  Sunday  it  had  been  arranged  that  he 
should  be  baptized.  He  knew  that,  as  soon  as  his  friends 
were  apprised  of  this  final  step,  there  would  be  a  great 
caste  meeting,  and  he  would  be  proclaimed  a  polluted 
being.  Never  again  could  any  of  his  relatives  or  any  of 
his  caste  speak  to  him  or  acknowledge  him  as  having 
once  belonged  to  them  ;  never  more  could  his  name  be 
pronounced  but  with  abhorrence.  Were  he  met  on  the 
streets  he  would  be  passed  by  ;  were  he  in  beggary,  star- 
vation, even  in  the  agonies  of  death,  no  relative 's  hand 
might  be  lifted  to  help  him  ;  and  were  his  body  seen  ly- 
ing after  death,  even  on  the  road,  it  would  be  allowed 
to  decay  where  it  lay.  These  were  the  inexorable  rules 
laid  down,  Gopal  knew  well,  for  such  as  he.  All  his 
earthly  prospects  had  been  swept  away  by  his  avowed 
decision  that  day,  A  few  hours  previously  his  father 
had  gone  the  length  of  offering  him  all  his  wealth  if  only 
he  would  promise  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  hated 
religion.  Gopal  had  now  gone  forth  a  portionless  man 
as  well  as  an  outcast. 


But,  at  last,  as  the  cool  night  air  played  on  Gopal's 
throbbing  forehead  a  voice  spoke  to  his  heart  which 
soothed  his  sorrow  and  healed  his  wounds;  for  it  said, 
"  1  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee." 

Some  months  after  the  eventful  evening  on  which  her 
husband  left  his  home,  Mooniatta  happened  again  to 
overhear  a  portion  of  a  conversation  which  interested 
her  much.  Very  cruel  and  hard  had  her  own  fate  been 
since  Gopal  had  been  pronounced  an  outcast.  Unrea- 
sonably taunted  at  every  turn  by  the  embittered  house- 
hold with  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  them,  the 
young  wife  was  unconsciously  sharing  in  that  which  was 
to  bring  "  not  peace  but  a  sword  "  as  its  earliest  though 
disguised  blessing.  Gopal  was  said  to  have  got  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Civil  Court  in  a  station  at  some  dis- 
tance off.  With  rising  indignation,  his  mother  and  aunt 
were  now  discussing  a  proposal  which  he  had  evidently 
recently  made,  that  his  wife  should  be  allowed  to  join 
him.      They  scouted  the  idea  with  bitter  words.      At 
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every  sentence  Moona's  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the 
reviled  one  :grew  stronger.  Accustomed' to  obey  pas- 
sively, it  astonished  and  almost  frightened  her  to  feel 
the  active  spirit  of  rebellion  which  was  rising  in  her 
breast.  She  tried  to  go  about  her  dull  and  now  thorny 
routine  of  daily  duties,  but  the  recollection  of  her  hus- 
band's refusal  could  not  be  crushed  out.  At  last  she 
formed  a  resolution,  and  a  very  bold  one  it  was  for  a  high- 
caste  Hindu  girl. 

In  a  street  not  far  from  the  house  of  her  father-in-law 
there  were  some  humbler  abodes,  one  of  which  she  knew 
to  be  occupied  by  a  Christian  family.  She  remembered 
well  having  glanced  at  it  with  a  feeling  of  dislike,  and 
even  disgust,  as  she  occasionally  was  driven  past  it.  To 
this  despised  place  she  resolved  now  to  go  to  seek  help 


communicating  with  her  husband.  Her  tale  was  inco- 
herently -told,  but  the  catechist  and  his  wife  seemed 
fully  to  understand  it.  Moona  never  doubted  that,  hav- 
ing taken  the  great  step  of  severing  herself  from  her 
family,  and  throwing  herself  on  the  protection  of  these 
people,  they  would  be  ready  to  help  her.  Great,  there- 
fore, was  her  astonishment  when,  after  a  silent  glance  at 
her  husband,  the  catechist's  wife  came  and  stood  beside 
her,  saying  firmly,  though  with  a  face  full  of  kindness 
and  pity,  "  My  poor  child,  you  have  done  wrong  in  thus 
secretly  leaving  the  house  of  your  father-in-law.  You 
should  go  back  to  it  at  once.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
living  and  true  God  will  bring  you  and  your  husband  to- 
gether again,  when  He  sees  it  to  be  good  ;  but  you  must 
wait  His  time." 
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in  perplexity.  After  waiting  long  for  an  opportunity, 
circumstances  seemed  at  length  to  favor  her  slipping 
away  from  her  home  one  evening  at  dusk. 

To  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  village  on  foot,  alone 
and  unprotected,  was  as  great  an  adventure  to  Mooniatta 
as  the  crossing  of  a  continent  would  have  been  to  an 
English  girl.  Feeling  like  a  hunted  deer,  she  reached 
the  little  porch  of  the  catechist's  house,  and  stood  with 
beating  heart  at  the  low  door.  The  catechist.  with  his 
wife  and  children,  happened  to  be  kneeling  at  evening 
prayer. 

"Some  of  their  hateful  ceremonies,"  thought  Moona. 
with  a  return  of  her  old  feeling,  and  a  sudden  inclination 
to  retrace  her  steps  rather  than  venture  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  outcasts'  dwelling  took  possession  of 
her.  But  she  had  risked  much,  and  they  would  be  sure 
to  be  willing  to  help  her  to  escape  from  her  now  hard 
bondage  in  her  father-in-law's  house,  or  to  find  means  of 


The  good  woman  had  learnt,  by  long  and  faithful 
Christian  work,  the  wisest  way  of  dealing  with  those 
who  sought  her  advice.  Indeed,  she  was  known  among 
all  the  native  Christians  round  as  their  most  trustworthy 
counsellor  in  all  matters, — secular  as  well  as  sacred,— 
and  well  merited  the  universal  name  of  "Uccah."  sisttr. 
which  they  gave  her. 

In  a  half-dream  Mooniatta  suffered  herself  to  be  led 
back  to  the  familiar  precincts  of  her  father  in-law* 
house,  which  she  happened  to  be  able  to  re-enter  unob- 
served, as  she  left  it.  With  a  kindly  glance,  and  a  whis- 
pered "Seek  Him,  He  will  lead  you,"  the  good  woman 
left  her. 

Moona  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  court,  and 
watched  her  go  with  an  intense  feeling  of  forlornness- 
But  what  were  these  last  words  that  rang  in  her  ear* 
Surely  the  same  as  those  to  which  she  had  listened  on 
this  same  spot  a  few  months  previously,  when  her  bus- 
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band  bade  her  farewell.     Again  was  she  pointed,  as  her 
only  help,  to  the  God,  unknown  to  her  still. 

After  this  ineffectual  attempt  to  .gain  help  in  her  diffi- 
culties where  she  had  counted  on  it,  Mooniatta  became 
more  assiduous  than  ever  in  the  performance  of  all  en- 
joined ceremonies.  The  chamber  of  the  gods  indeed 
often  proved  a  refuge  from  the  persecution  which  was 
now  her  portion.  Never  before  had  she  done  her  al- 
lotted work  so  well  ;  never  had  she  been  so  reviled  for 
faults  of  which  she  was  blameless.  She  bore  her  trials 
with  much  mote  patience  than  in  the  past  she  had  done 


part  of  the  household  then  began  to  let  loose  their 
tongues  on  the  unfortunate  girl,  and  a  wild  storm  again 
•buist  round  her.  From  some  words  they  let  drop, 
Mooniatta  gathered  that  her  husband  had  again  written, 
demanding  that  his  wife  should  be  allowed  to  join  him. 

As  it  is  considered  the  height  of  impropriety  for  a 
wife  to  live  anywhere  except  in  the  house  of  her  father, 
or  father-in-law,  never  alone  in  her  husband's  house, 
Gopal's  proposal  struck  them  as  infamous.  Moona  was 
assailed  by  rough  usage  as  well  as  bitter  words.  The 
strain  proved  too  much  for  her  already  overtaxed  frame. 
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her   most  trivial   provocations.     Her  mind  had   quite  I 
wakened  up  now,  and  sorely  needed  was  the  new  mental 
activity  in  the  parfshe  had  to  play. 

The  scowling  looks  that  were  habitually  cast  on  her 
seemed  specially  focused  round  her  one  day.  Suddenly 
her  father-in-law  emerged  from  his  business  room  and 
strode  up  to  the  corner  of  the  court  where  she  sat  apart, 
telling  her  gruffly,  that  since  he  had  now  no  son,  neither 
had  he  any  daughter-in-law  ;  and  that  she  had  his  per- 
mission to  leave  the  house.  But  though  his  words  were 
hard  and  bitter,  Moona  could  not  help  noticing,  even  in 
the  midst  of  her  own  preoccupation,  how  crushed  and 
sorrowful  he  looked  as  he  crossed  the  court  and  quickly 
disappeared  into  the  chamber  of  the  gods.     The  female 


A  low  fever  set  in,  and  for  many  weeks  she  was  a  help- 
less, neglected  sufferer,  waited  upon  only  by  the  lowest 
servant  in  the  house. 

It  was  a  haggard,  woe-begone  figure,  with  the  beauty 
and  the  roundness  of  youth  for  the  time  absent,  that 
Gopal  saw  when  he  went  to  meet  his  young  wife. 
Mooniatta,  instead  of  feeling  the  gladness  and  triumph 
she  expected  in  having  attained  her  wish,  began  to  be 
afraid  of  what  she  had  done.  The  harsh  usage  which 
had  prevailed  toward  her  in  the  Zenana  of  late  would, 
she  sometimes  felt,  have  been  almost  welcome,  in  her 
keen,  painful  sense  of  the  strangeness  of  her  new  free- 
dom. Her  husband  was,  as  we  have  explained,  almost 
a  stranger  to  her  ;  and  not  even  his  kind  words  of  greet- 
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ing  could  dissipate  her  forlornness.  Gopal,  so  long 
emancipated,  and  in  his  joy  at  having  succeeded  in  be- 
ing able  to  make  a  home  at  last,  hardly  realized  all  the 
misery  undergone  by  the  sensitive  Moona  during  this 
period.  The  absence  of  the  daily  round  of  ceremonies 
made  in  itself  a  strange  blank  in  her  life.  Without  any 
chamber  of  the  gods  to  be  swept  and  sprinkled,  without 
the  spot  where  the  sacred  tree  is  planted,  there  did  not 
seem  any  home  at  all.  For  Mooniatta,  though  fairly 
roused  from  her  apathy;  still  clung  fast  to  her  supersti- 
tions. Indeed,  her  great  aim  in  her  desire  to  join  her 
husband  had  been  that  she  might  persuade  him  to  return 
to  his  old  faith.  He  could  even  yet  be  purified.  Money 
could  do  it ;  and  Moona  knew  that  it  would  not  be 
wanting  if  only  Gopal  could  be  got  to  change  his  mind. 
She  made  many  timid  attempts  to  save  him,  as  she 
thought,  and  underwent  great  anguish  from  their  failure. 
Gently  but  firmly  Gopal  explained  that  it  could  not  be  ; 
and  there  was  a  brightness  in  his  face  and  a  gladness  in 
his  tone  she  had  never  seen  on  any  face  before,  as  he 
told  of  the  God  who  so  loved  all  men  that  He  sent  His 
Son  to  be  their  Saviour  and  Friend.  He  tried  to  show 
her,  too,  how  full  of  sin  their  old  religion  was  ;  how  dif- 
ferent were  the  cruel  capricious  gods  whom  they  had 
to  try  to  propitiate,  from  the  One  holy  and  just  God. 

Mooniatta  shrank  from  words  like  these  as  if  they 
were  blasphemy,  and  continued  to  weep  many  tears  in 
secret,  because,  as  she  thought,  she  was  not  clever 
enough  to  find  words  to  persuade  her  husband  to  come 
back  and  be  reinstated  in  the  old  religion.  She  could 
not,  however,  help  seeing  that  Copal's  daily  life  was 
very  different  from  any  other  she  had  ever  known.  It 
astonished  her  much  to  notice  that  he  did  not  cheat  nor 
tell  lies  when  it  would  have  been  to  his  own  advantage 
to  do  so.  He  was  very  careful,  too,  she  noticed,  about 
keeping  his  promises,  even  in  small  matters,  instead  of 
making  them  to  break  them  whenever  it  suited  him,  as 
she  had  been  taught  was  the  right  and  clever  thing  to 
do.  The  practice  of  deceit  and  cunning  had  been  her 
education  as  well  as  Gopal's,  so  it  surprised  her  not  a 
little  to  see  how  her  husband  seemed  to  dread  the  small- 
est appearance  of  it,  and  often  explained  to  her  that  as 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  without  guile,  so  must  His 
children  be.  But  what  surprised  Moona  most,  and  even 
disgusted  her,  was  Gopal's  attitude  to  his  neighbors. 
With  even  quite  low  caste  people  he  seemed  to  be  alto- 
gether at  home,  and  to  forget  the  great  gulf  which  sep- 
arated a  Brahman  from  an  outcast.  It  was  abhorrent  to 
her  that  he  should  even  talk  familiarly  with  those  round 
them,  and  that  he  should  eat  with  them  was  much  more  so. 

Pennore,  the  station  where  Gopal  and  his  wife  now 
lived,  was  a  much  larger  place  than  their  native  village. 
There  was  a  considerable  Indian  Christian  community, 
and  a  mission  church.  Gopal  had  become  one  of  its 
members  before  Moona  joined  him,  and  had  many  warm 
friends  among  its  frequenters,  who  received  the  high- 
caste  convert  with  open  arms.  It  so  happened  that 
among  those  who  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith  at 


PeDnore,  there  was  none  of  the  same  caste  as  Gopal  and 
Moona.  It  was  impossible  that  the  prejudices  of  cen- 
turies should  be  all  at  once  extirpated  even  in  a  heart 
under  Divine  grace,  though  Gopal  had  himself  attained 
a  wonderful  mastery  over  his  feelings  in  this  matter 
But  for  Mooniatta,  it  was  extremely  unfortunate  that 
there  could  not  even  be  the  bond  of  their  once  having 
belonged  to  the  same  caste,  between  her  and  the  Strang, 
ers  round  her.  It  made  it,  of  course,  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  receive  any  spiritual  help  from  her  hus- 
band's chosen  friends.  Perceiving  her  reluctance  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  them,  they  began  to  judge  her 
with  unnecessary  hardness,  to  shake  their  heads  over 
her  in  a  gossiping  way,  and  say  that  it  was  a  thousand 
pities  that  the  handsome  and  promising  young  Gopal 
had  not  got  a  tike-minded  wife  instead  of  this  haughty, 
ignorant  Brahmin  girl. 

The  help  that  a  wise  ami  good  English  lady,  old  or 
young,  might  have  given  to  poor  Moona  at  this  stage 
would  have  been  priceless  ;  but,  alas  !  no  such  help  did 
she  have. 

"  There  was  the  usual  little  Anglo-Indian  Society  at 
Pennore.  The  collector  and  his  wife,  the  judge  with  his 
wife  and  children  at  home,  the  doctor  and  the  engineer, 
both  married  men,  and  a  chaplain  as  an  occasional  vis- 
itor to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  English.  Pennore 
was  a  mission  station  ;  and  a  missionary  with  his  wife 
and  family  added  to  the  number  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
residents.  He,  it  is  true,  did  not  fail  to  take  some  in- 
terest in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  recent  Brahmin  con- 
vert, who  indeed  had  been  committed  to  bis  special 
care  by  the  senior  professor  of  the  college,  where  Gopal's 
heart  had  been  first  opened  to  receive  the  new  religion. 
But  Mooniatta  had  still  too  much  of  the  Zenana  about 
her  to  make  conversation  with  a  stranger  of  the  other 
sex  endurable.  Visits  to  her  from  the  wife  of  the  mis- 
sionary would  have  been  eagerly  hailed  by  Gopal  on  his 
young  wife's  behalf.  Unfortunately,  that  lady  did  not 
find  it  among  her  pleasures  to  take  any  interest  in  \be 
natives  of  the  country  nor  in  her  husband's  work. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  strange  to  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  details  of  Anglo-Indian  life,  that  a  missionary's  wife 
could  have  glided  on  year  after  year  comfortably  and 
self-complacently  in  a  life  which  had  so  little  of  high 
purpose  in  it,  and  that  even  social  opinion  round  her  did 
not  in  some  fashion  indicate  its  disapproval  of  so  self, 
indulgent  a  course.  There  is,  unfortunately  for  British 
residents  in  India,  little  stimulus  from  without.  If  the 
stimulus  from  within  is  wanting  it  is  so  usual,  so  easy 
for  them  to  dwell  on  its  hot  plains — 


The  great  compassion  which  moved  the  Master's 
heart,  as  he  looked  on  the  multitude  scattered  like  sheep 
having  no  shepherd,  was  not  there.  So  Mooniatta  was 
suffered  to  grope  dimly  along  her  onward  way  unaided 
and  alone.        ,  _   ,  ... 

(  To  be  concluded  next 
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BY    REV.    JOSEPH    H.    GILL, 


These  have  been  days  of  rest.  Away  from  our  own 
headquarters  for  the  first  recreation  of  the  year,  to  a 
spot,  too,  endeared  to  us  by  so  many  memories,  it  has 
been  day  by  day  delightful,  The  Pauri  Mission  house 
could  not  have  been  more  beautifully  situated.  Right  in 
the  presence  of  the  everlasting  snows  with  the  long  range 
of  mountains  ever  in  sight.     We  are  alone  in  the  house. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Messmore,  Mrs.  Whitley,  of  the  Girls'  Or- 
phanage, with  her  older  girls  and  our  two  fellow  trav- 
elers started  for  Dwarahath  to  the  Kumaon  District 
Conference.  The  whole  party  made  the  journey  of 
seventy  miles  on  foot.  They  had  to  cross  three  steep 
mountains.  I  think  the  ladies  do  deserve  medals  if  they 
be  but  leather  ones  for  such  a  feat.  But  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  health,  and  we  have  since  heard  they  all  got 
through  safely  and  enjoyed  every  mile  of  the  march. 

While  the  preacher  in  charge  is  gone  the  schools  go 
on  as  usual.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  class  in  his 
stead  of  boys  who  art  studying  the  Bible.  Sunday 
school  every  Sunday  and  preaching  and  class- meetings 
and  prayer- meetings.  The  class  leaders  being  also  gone 
to  the  District  Conference  (for  several  of  them  are  also 
exhorters)  we  had  general  class  each  Sabbath.  Monday 
next  will  make  our  stay  here  just  one  month,  and  we 
are  partly  packed  up  already  and  glad  to  return  to  our 
own  station. 

We  hear  there  has  been  trouble  in  the  plains  between 
the  Mohammedans  and  the  Hindus,  and  in  Moradabad 
and  other  places  serious  disturbances  are  imminent.  In 
Cawnpore  the  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
Mission  house  and  there  encamped  to  check  any  vio- 
lence which  might  break  out  in  the  city.  The  truth  is 
we  live  near  a  volcano  which  at  any  time  might  break 
out  and  endanger  our  lives.  But  we  pray,  "  Give  peace 
in  our  day,  O  Lord." 

Our  dear  baby  Harry  is  wonderfully  better  than  he 
was  when  we  came,  and  for  that  matter  I  feel  much 
better  myself  and  better  fitted  for  the  winter's  work. 
We  enjoyed  the  magazines  and  books  Mr.  Messmore  left 
us — the  Century  and  Harpers'.  I  find  the  magistrate 
here— an  Englishman — subscribes  for  Harpers'  Monthly 
and  gets  it  from  England.  It  has  a  different  kind  of 
cover  from  the  American  one. 

I  have  been  not  a  little  amused  and  pained  in  reading 
some  of  Sidney  Smith's  Essays  on  Missions  and  on 
Methodists.  I  wonder  what  he  would  think  if  he  saw 
India  to-day — what  he  would  have  said  could  he  have 
entered  the  Dhurrumtollah  street  Methodist  Tabernacle 
and  seen  (in  1883}  hundreds  of  missionaries  assembled 
almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  Viceroy's  Palace  in  Calcutta, 
with  a  pious  Government  official  of  high  rank  officiating 
as  chairman.  Surely  it  would  betoken  a  revolution 
either  in  India  or  in  Society. 


Mv  wife  has  been  this  evening  reading  to  me  "  Fidelia 
Fisk's  life"  and  her  wonderful  work  in  Persia.  Such 
books  are  an  inspiration.  Much  of  her  experience  with 
the  natives  there  corresponds  to  what  we  have  seen 
here. 

In  the  quiet  of  this  mountain  retreat  I  found  a  tune 
floating  through  my  mind,  and  for  some  time  I  could 
not  recall  the  words  to  it.  Instinctively  I  began  to  put 
words  to  it  for  a  Missionary  Song.  Then  I  recalled  the 
name  of  the  tune  to  be;  "  Flee  as  a  bird  to  your  moun- 
tain," and  to  that  tune  I  put  these  new  words  and  won- 
dered if  they  would  not  help  in  some  quiet  missionary 
meeting  if  they  were  sung  : 

Hark  to  the  cry  of  the  heathen 

Yonder  in  isles  of  the  sea, 
Borne  on  the  winds  o'er  the  ocean, 

It  comes  to  the  Church  and  to  thee. 

O  it  comes  to  the  Church  and  to  thee. 

Chorus. — Millions  in  darkness  are  sighing, 
Brothers  in  peril  are  lying; 
Haste  ye,  the  heathen  are  dying, 
The  Saviour  would  save  fallen  man. 
O  the  Saviour  would  save  fallen  man. 

In  China  the  millions  need  Jesus, 

India  still  gropes  in  the  night, 
Japan  opes  her  gates  to  the  gospel, 

Africa  pleads  for  the  light. 

O  dark  Africa  pleads  for  the  light. 

Workers  abroad  faint  and  weary, 

Ranks  death  and  sickness  make  thin, 

Help  to  them  send  and  be  speedy, 
There's  time  still  the  battle  to  win. 
0  there's  time  still  the  battle  to  win. 

Bring  now  the  tithes  to  the  storehouse, 
Think  what  the  Master  brought  thee, 

Prove  now  thy  love  and  devotion, 
By  gifts  worthy,  costly  and  free. 
O  by  gifts  worthy,  costly  and  free. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  heard  of  the  sickness 
of  several  of  the  missionaries — of  the  most  experienced 
and  most  valuable  of  our  number — and  we  pray  that  God 
may  long  spare  them  to  the  church  and  to  India.  I 
don't  think  that  even  "A  Million  Dollars,"  much  as 
we  hear  of  that  watchword  in  these  days,  could  replace 
the  services  of  a  single  faithful  missionary.  But  we 
want  to  have  the  church  raise  that  Million  all  the  same. 

I  believe  that  God  and  humanity  are  with  Chaplain 
McCabe,  and  I  have  faith  that  his  faith  will  be  rewarded. 
The  church  needs  to  put  a  million  in  heaven's  bank  for 
her  own  good  to  say  nothing  of  the  heathen.  But  O, 
the  missionary  in  the  field  knows  that  something  besides 
money  is  needed. 

Lord  Jesus  come  and  walk  over  these  mission  fields. 
Breathe,  O  breathe  upon  thy  servants  pentecostal  powei ; 
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touch  as  with  lire  from  thine  own  altar,  the  hearts  and 
tongues  of  thy  ministers  foreign  and  native.  O  lift 
these  native  churches  from  infancy  into  manhood, 
and  make  every  one  of  them  bright  lights  in  a  dark 
land. 

When  we  put  on  the  critic's  cap  and  sit  in  judgment 
on  missions  we  see  much  to  criticise.  In  truth  we  do  at 
home.  But  blessed  be  God  there  is  much  more  to  en- 
courage and  to  be  thankful  for.  There  are  in  this  little 
church  away  on  these  distant  mountains  of  Asia  as  truly 
Christian  people  as  grace  the  pews  of  our  churches  at 
home,  and  here  they  all  sit  on  mats  on  the  floor.  But 
why  say  this  at  all.  Man  is  the  same  the  world  over. 
A  polished  gem  will  shine  brightly  in  any  land.  There's 
many  a  rough  gem  in  India,  and  Jesus  knows  how  to 
polish  them. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  new  religions  of  India, — 
the  Brahma,  the  Aryan  Somaj,  the  Theosophists,  etc. — 
but  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  God  will 
use  all  these  societies  to  the  bringing  in  speedily  of  his 
kingdom.  The  people  are  thinking  and  discussing  and 
reading.  Not  a  missionary,  I  suppose,  in  India  but  has 
abundant  proof  of  this  in  the  men  who  time  and  again 
call  to  talk  with  him. 

These  new  societies  do  cut  their  followers  loose  from 
old  moorings,  but  they  never  can  bring  them  to  anchor 


again.  They  must  drift  on  till  they  find  their  only  haven 
of  rest  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

It  is  a  cause  of  great  joy  that  there  is  among  other 
new  things  an  English  speaking  Methodist  church  es- 
tabliitted  in  India, — that  our  Methodist  newspapers  are 
read  in  many  a  home  not  Methodist, — that  Christianity 
in  earnest  is  really  found  at  home  in  this  tropical  clime. 
The  schools  for  the  children  of  English  parents  are  signs 
of  hope  in  India. 

The  results  of  this  branch  of  work  must  tell  in  both 
our  pews  and  our  pulpits  here.  These  need  encourage- 
ment and  hearty  support.  One  after  another  they  have 
been  established  until  now  we  have  quite  a  large  circle 
of  them  but  not  one  too  many. 

A  war  cloud  appears  occasionally  on  the  Northwest 
frontier,  but  this  brings  no  cause  of  real  alarm  to  mis- 
sion work.  Already  the  railroad  is  being  pushed  at 
great  speed  away  into  wild  regions  beyond,  and  news 
too  comes  that  missionaries  are  being  sent  to  open  new 
stations  on  that  route. 

A  serious  and  temporary  hindrance  might  occur, 
though  we  don't  expect  it  in  our  time,  but  it  would  only 
result  in  a  wider  spread  of  Christianity.  Those  who 
know  what  England  is  doing  here  for  India  can  only 
pray  that  God  may  long  grant  her  Co  continue  the  good 
work  she  has  begun  here. 


CJe  Scriptures  Jbtterpreteti  up  Christian  Chinese  &nrtitnts. 


Miss  Carrie  I.  Jewell  writes  from  Foochow,  China, 
May  6,  1886  : 

I  have  long  wanted  to  send  you  something  from  the 
pen  of  students  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  college  here,  that 
your  readers  might  see  what  has  been  accomplished  for 
Christ  in  this  that  is,  in  some  respects,  a  secular  school. 

The  last  of  August,  1885,  we  finished  three  months' 
lessons  at  Sunday  School,  and  my  class,  most  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  College,  were  given  topics  and  re- 
quested to  write  out  their  thoughts  or  the  lessons  they 
had  learned  from  the  subject  given.  Friends  who  read 
some  of  the  papers  wanted  me  to  send  some,  especially 
the  one  on  "The  Transfiguration,"  to  some  home  paper. 
But  I  have  never  had  anything  exactly  suited  to  send 
with  it,  until  last  week. 

The  first  two  classes  have  been  holding  an  English 
prayer  meeting  every  Sunday  afternoon  since  last  No- 
vember. A  week  ago  Sunday,  the  leader,  a  member  of 
the  first  class,  gave  such  a  clear  explanation  of  Matthew 
v.  8.  Seeing  he  had  his  thoughts  written  out,  I  asked 
for  a  copy  for  Gospel  in  all  Lands. 

I  send  with  this  copies  of  the  two  papers.  "Angel," 
the  writer  of  the  first,  is  about  seventeen  years  old,  as 
we  count ;  the  other,  "Ching  HDng,"  is  about  eighteen. 
They  are  intimate  friends,  and  young  men  of  great 
promise. 


Their  lives  prove  that  they  have  l=arned  in  their  hearts 
the  truths  which  their  minds  have  grasped. 

Although  my  work  isin  another  field,  lam  much  inter- 
ested in  the  College.  The  best  argument  I  know  in  fa- 
vor of  English  for  Chinese  youth,  is  the  effect  it  has, 
here,  upon  the  lives  of  those  who  are  studying  it  in 
our  schools  ;  both  boys  and  girls. 

THE    TRANSFIGURATION. 
Murk  ix.  i-i). 

2-10,  Jesus  tranfigured.  11-13,  He  instructeth  His 
disciples  concerning  the  coming  of  Elias. 

2-10,  Jesus  transfigured  ;  this  is  divided  into  three 
sections. 

(1.)     Jesus  transfigured  to  manifest  His  glory. 

(2.)     The  ancient  sages  appeared  and  talked  with  Him. 

(3.)     God  said,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  Him." 

t.     Jesus  transfigured  to  manifest  His  glory. 

In  St.  John,  chapter  I,  1.  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God. 

We  read  these  sentences,  and  we  understand  that 
He  was  God,  and  He  had  a  great  glory.  He  saw  the 
people  of  the  world  commit  the  crime,  then  He  came 
down  to  the  earth  and  became  the  man,  and  there- 
fore we  have  redemption.  If  we  do  anything  accord- 
ing to  His  will,  we  shall  become  a  glorious  roan  in 
the  Heaven. 
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2,  The  ancient  sages  appcared'an'i  talked  with  Him. 
When   Moses  and    Elias    appeared   unto  them,  and 

talked  with  Him,  somebody  said  they  discussed  that  Jesus 
would  die  in  Jerusalem  at  that  time. 

Peter,  James  and  John  were  very  glad  because  they 
have  seen  the  ancient  sages.  If  we  do  everything,  obey- 
ing God  in  every  day  and  every  hour,  then  we  shall  live 
in  Paradise,  where  our  Heavenly  Father,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  many  ancient  sages  are  living. 

3.  God  said,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear 
Him." 

What  is  the  meaning  ? 

Because  God  wished  His  disciples  to  know  He  is 
the  beloved  Son  of  Him  ;  the  last  word  (hear  Him) 
was  commanded  us  to  maintain  His  order,  and  if  we  can 
maintain  His  order,  then  we  shall  become  the  heirs  of  the 
Heaven's  kingdom. 

11-13.  He  instructeth  His  disciples  concerning  the 
coming  of   Elias. 

Elias  was  a  great  prophet,  and  he  had  suffered 
many  things,  because  at  that  time  a  queen  named 
Jezebel  wanted  to  kill  him.  But  he  was  a  good  man, 
and  the  Lord  took  him  up  into  Heaven ;  and  if  we 
read  t  Kings,  xvii. — 2  Kings,  ii.  we  shall  understand 
the  history  of  Elias. 

John  the  Baptist  came,  whose  disposition  was  like 
Elias.  After,  in  time,  he  was  beheaded  by  the  queen 
Herodias,  because  John  had  said  unto  the  king  Herod, 
"  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy  brother's  wife." 
"  Therefore  Herodias  had  a  quarrel  against  him,  and 
would  have  killed  him." 

St.  Mark,  vi.  18-19;  When  His  disciples  did  not  know 
whom  Elias  was,  then  they  asked  Him,  saying,  "Why 
then  say  the  scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come?"  And 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Elias  truly  shall  first 
come,  and  restore  all  things.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that 
Elias  is  come  already,  and  they  knew  him  not,  but  have 
done  unto  him  whatsoever  they  listed.  Likewise  shall 
also  the  Son  of  man  suffer  of  them.  Then  His  disci- 
ples understood  that  He  spake  unto  them  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist.— St.  Matthew  xvii.  10-13. 

After  in  time,  several  million  Christians  suffered  many 
things,  and  they  have  not  rejected  the  reason  of  Jesus. 
And  I  hope  we  shall  not  covet  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  but  we  must  worship  our  Heavenly  Father  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.     Amen. 

Tiong  Angel. 

a  pure  heart. 

Text:— Hut. ».  8.    "  Bl«»d  art  the  pure  in  heart ;  for  they  ihsll  i«  Ood  " 

I  know  that  every  one  of  you  is  quite  familiar  with  this 
text.  Why  did  I  choose  this  verse  for  to-day's  text 
again? 

I  did  because  God  chose  this  for  me ;  so  I  must  say  a 
few  words  about  it.  And  I  hope  every  word  which  I  say 
will  be  interesting  to  every  one  of  you  and  to  myself. 
This  verse  may  be  read  like  this:  "  Happy  are  the  pure 
in  heart ;  for  they  shall  see  God."    Christ  says,  "  Bless- 


ed are  the  poor  in  spirit."  He  does  not  mean  those  that 
are  poor  in  pocket. 

Among  sinful  men,  happiness  is  found  in  temporal 
things ;  but  Christ  places  happiness  in  the  heart.  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  lay  a  foundation  on  which  His 
spirit  kingdom  might  stand,  and  the  first  word  of  His 
sermon  is  "Happy.'' 

The  people  were  stirred  up  to  find  out  who  this  great 
teacher  was  and  wished  to  learn  His  doctrines.  Many 
were  expecting  that  the  Messiah  would  set  up  a  temporal 
kingdom  and  that  they  would  be  promoted  to  office  of 
honor. 

They  listened  to  catch  His  first  words  in  the  sermon, 
and  they  are,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,"  "  Blessed 
are  they  that  mourn,"  and  so  on.  Now  what  do  you 
think  about  the  multitudes?  They  are  disappointed, 
for  Christ  was  not  a  demagogue. 

Now,  then,  whom  were  they  expecting?  They  were 
expecting  a  great  spiritual  Napoleon  to  arise  and  lift  up 
their  kingdom  into  power.  Christ  disappointed  this  idea, 
so  He  came  and  preached  about  "The  pure  in  heart." 
Christ  came  to  abolish  the  ceremonial  law. 

You  know  the  Jews  had  been  fifteen  hundred  years  in 
learning  the  alphabet  of  holiness  in  their  rites  which 
taught  the  purity  of  their  bodies. 

Christ  came  to  lead  them  up  to  spiritual  purity  ;  the 
purity  of  the  heart. 

We  ought  to  teach  the  people  purity  of  the  heart ;  and 
if  the  heart  be  pure,  then  everything  will  be  pure. 
No  man  can  be  pure  in  heart  unless  he  has  an  extreme 
hatred  of  sin.  A  man  may  hate  sin  and  yet  feel  that  sin 
is  quarreling  in  his  soul.  What  must  he  do?  He  must 
hold  it  down  and  conquer  it  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  so 
keep  it  from  becoming  actual  transgression. 

We  cannot  love  God  and  live  in  the  sin  at  the  same 
time.     How  may  we  be  made  pure  in  heart  ? 

I  heard  some  saying  that  they  would  be  pure  in  heart 
by  being  more  watchful.  But  watchfulness  will  never 
cleanse  the  heart  from  sin.  And  some  saying  that  they 
would  be  pure  in  heart  by  strong  resolutions.  But  all 
this  is  acting  on  ourselves. 

Can  the  leopard  wash  away  his  spots  with  water  ? 
So  as  well  as  for  man  to  try  to  purify  his  heart  by 
watchfulness  or  by  resolutions. 

We  may  be  made  pure  only  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Peter  said  of  the  Gentile  hearers,  "  The  Holy 
Spirit  came  upon  them  as  upon  us  at  the  beginning,  puri- 
fying their  hearts  by  faith."  Not  that  fai:h  purifies  the 
heart,  but  that  faith  is  the  condition  by  which  we  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  great  price  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
of  the  everlasting  agreement,  secured  for  us  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

So  we  are  made  pure  by  the  incoming  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  through  the  merits  and  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  In  order  to  make  our  hearts  pure  we  must  ask 
God  to  wash  our  hearts  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ, 
our  Redeemer. 

cd  I*i4cnCmNG  Hung. 
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"©pen  all  &i$t." 


BY  REV.  E.  DAVIES. 


In  these  days  of  enterprise  I  find  a  number  of  stores 
in  our  cities  that  put  out  their  signs  "  Open  all  Night." 
Just  think  of  it,  a  store,  yea,  a  number  of  them,  open 
all  night,  and  all  day,  every  night  and  every  day  in  all 
the  year.  Why,  this  seems  like  entire  devotion,  or  entire 
consecration  to  a  temporal  business.  All  the  time  there  is 
some  one  in  these  stores  ready  to  do  business.  Well,  I 
am  not  discussing  whether  it  is  right  to  keep  the  stores 
open  all  the  time  or  not,  that  is  not  the  question.  But 
the  fact  remains  all  the  same.  Stores  are  kept  open  all 
the  time,  ready  and  waiting  for  business. 

Now  surely  this  is  the  way  it  should  be  with  the  true 
Christian.  He  should  be  so  entirely  devoted  to  God, 
that  his  hand  and  heart  will  be  kept  open  constantly,  al- 
ways on  the  alert  to  speak  a  word,  to  offer  a  prayer,  or  to 
give  a  dollar  for  the  cause  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  be  the  true  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  unless 
we  do  heep  open  all  the  time.  Whatever  we  do,  whether 
we  eat  or  drink,  wake  or  sleep,  work  or  rest,  earn  money 
or  give  money,  whether  we  lie  down  or  rise  up,  whether 
we  stay  at  home  or  go  abroad,  we  are  to  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God. 

i.  We  should  keep  our  hearts  open  all  the  time,  night 
and  day,  to  receive  the  grace  of  God,  for  religion  is  a 
life,  and  this  life  must  be  sustained  by  a  living  faith  in 
the  living  God,  and  faith  is  always  in  the  present  tense, 
and  as  we  live  by  fath,  then  must  we  be  always  believing 
and  always  receiving.  Just  as  long  as  we  are  awake  we 
should  be  in  a  believing  state  of  mind,  in  the  attitude  of 
faith,  and  when  we  go  to  sleep  we  should  have  our  hearts 
and  minds  open  to  the  blessed  Jesus  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  thus  we  can  sleep  in  faith  as  well  as  awake  in 
faith.  Blessed  thought !  When  I  am  awake  I  can  be 
thinking  of  Jesus,  and  when  I  am  asleep  Jesus  is  still 
thinking  of  me  and  living  in  me,  because  I  keep  my  heart 
" open  all  night." 

a.  We  should  keep  our  hearts  open  for  God  all  the 
time,  (i)  To  work  for  God,  and  to  work  for  God  all 
the  time,  with  all  our  heart,  and  in  every  thing.  Be- 
ing sure  that  what  we  do  is  right,  and  then  do  it  with 
our  might,  and  then  do  it  all  the  time.  Ever  watching 
for  something  to  do  for  Jesus.  I  have  thought  some 
people  were  too  slothful  to  be  Christians,  too  indolent, 
too  intermittent,  too  indifferent.  They  not  only  lack 
zeal,  but  they  lack  constancy.  It  used  to  be  said  of  the 
Methodists,  "  They  are  at  it ;  and  they  are  all  at  it ;  and 
they  are  always  at  it."     0  that  this  were  true  to-day. 

3.  We  should  keep  our  hands  open  for  God  all  the 
time  in  giving  of  our  substance  to  support  the  cause  of 
God.  If  the  old  Jews  gave  a  tenth  of  their  income  for 
God,  the  Pentecostal  Christians  ought  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  anything  less.  "The  Earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the 
fullness  thereof."     The  gold  and  the  silver  are  his  also. 


Therefore,  whatever  we  give  to  God  or  his  cause,  we 
only  give  a  portion  to  Him  who  owns  it  all. 

Giving  for  God's  cause  is  the  safety  valve  and  the  only 
safety  valve  both  for  the  rich  or  for  the  poor.  What 
would  become  of  our  wealthy  members  in  the  Church  if 
God  did  not,  in  mercy,  send  round  among  them  such  men 
as  Drs.  Reed  and  McCabe  to  raise  the  million  for  mis- 
sions. And  such  men  as  Rust,  for  'The  Freedmen's  Aid," 
and  such  men  as  Spencer  for  "  Church  Extension." 

These  men  are  God's  almoners  of  mercy  to  the  rich 
who  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  take  a  portion  of  their 
filthy  lucre  and  turn  it  in  a  heavenly  direction,  who 
thus  can  give  away  the  very  surplus  of  their  earnings, 
which  if  retained  might  sink  their  souls  to  eternal  ruin. 
Remember,  you  men  of  money  in  the  Church  of  God, 
"  They  that  will  be  rich,  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare, 
and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men 
in  destruction  and  perdition.  For  the  tove  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil,  which,  while  some  have  coveted  of- 
ten, they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced  them- 
selves through  with  many  sorrows.  But  then,  O  men  of 
God,  fear  these  things,  and  follow  after  righteousness, 
godliness,  faith,  love,  patience,  meekness." 

If  these  things  be  true,  then  should  those  who  are 
gathering  millions  for  God  and  his  cause  be  esteemed 
among  the  benefactors  of  the  race,  and  especially  bene- 
factors to  those  who  have,  thereby,  an  opportunity  to 
give,  and  thereby  save  themselves  from  an  explosion  that 
might  ruin  them  soul  and  body,  and  thereby,  on  the 
other  hand,  secure  them  a  blessing,  for  "  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

And  not  only  so,  but  also  securing  the  divine  increase, 
for  "  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth,  there 
is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet  and  it  tendeth  to 
poverty." 

"  There  was  ■  man,  tome  thought  he  wax  mid. 
For  the  more  he  gave,  the  mote  he  had." 

Then  it  is  equally  blessed  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich  to  give. 

In  the  time  of  famine  God  sent  Elijah  to  board  with 
a  poor  widow  who  had  but  a  handful  of  meal,  and  a  lit- 
tle oil  in  the  cruse,  and  was  gathering  sticks  to  bake  the 
last  cake,  and  then  she  and  her  son  expected  to  die. 
The  prophet  of  God  said,  "  Fetch  me,  I  pray  thee,  a 
little  water  in  a  vessel,  that  I  may  drink  ;  "  and  as  she 
was  going  to  fetch  it  he  called  to  her,  and  said,  "  Bring 
me,  I  pray  thee,  a  morsel  of  bread  in  thine  hand."  And 
she  said,  "  As  the  Lord  thy  God  Hveth,  I  have  not  a 
cake,  but  an  handful  of  meal  in  a  barrel,  and  a  little  oil 
in  a  cruse  ;  and  behold  I  am  getting  two  sticks,  that  I 
may  go  in  and  dress  it  for  me  and  my  son."  Elijah  said 
unto  her,  '*  Fear  not  ;  go  and  do  as  thou  hast  said  :  but 
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make  me  thereof  a  little  cake  first  and  bring  it  in  to  me, 
and  after  make  for  thee  and  for  thy  son:" 

This  poor  widow  did  so,  and  thereby  secured  plenty 
of  oil  and  meal  till  the  famine  ceased,  for  "  The  barrel 
of  meal  wasted  not,  neither  did  the  cruse  of  oil  fail,  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  the  Lord." 

So  let  the  poor  of  God's  people  secure  the  smile  of 
their  Heavenly  Father  and  a  blessing  upon  their  poverty 
by  making  the  prophet  a  little  cake  first.  "  Give,  and  it 
shall  be  given  unto  you  good  measure,  shaken  to- 
gether and  running  over." 

But  when  should  we  give  f  Why,  we  should  keep  "  open 
all  night"  be  ready  all  the  time  to  pour  out  as  God  has 
poured  in.  Let  the  needy  know  that  we  are  ready  to 
help— as  far  as  possible — in  every  time  of  need.  For  as 
we  have  opportunity  we  are  to  do  good  unto  all  men 
"Especially  to  them  that  are  of  the  household  of  faith; " 
Especially  to  Christ  and  his  cause  and  his  followers, 
who  is  very  faithful  to  remind  us  that  inasmuch  as  we 
"  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  disciples,  ye 
did  it  unto  me."  And  ''inasmuch  as  we  did  it  not  to 
one  of  these  little  ones,  we  did  it  not  to  him." 

Now,  beloved  reader,  have  you  got  the  sign  out  over  you  r 
establishment,  "Open  all  Night  >"  Do  you  hold  your- 
self ready  for  every  good  word  and  work  ?  Do  you  count 
it  all  joy  when  you  have  an  opportunity  to  give  to  one  of 
God's  poor  saints  or  to  one  c  f  God's  poor  churches  ?  Or 
does  it  provoke  you  when  men  approach  you  on  money 
matters?    Are   you   watching   for  opportunities   where 


you  can  invest-  your  money  in  the  cause  of  God  ? 
I  know  a  man  in  Maine  who  pays  a  thousand  dollars  a 
year  to  keep  two  successful  evangelists  in  the  field,  and 
these  men  of  God  have  led  thousands  of  sinners  to 
Christ.  Rich  brothers,  what  are  you  doing  with  the 
Lord's  money  that  is  entrusted  to  your  care  ?  What  ac- 
count will  you  give  of  your  stewardship  ?  The  day  of 
opportunity  is  passing.  The  seed  time  will  soon  be 
over.     What  will  the  harvest  be  ? 

0  keep  your  hearts  and  hands  Open  all  Night,  all  the 
time.  Soon  eternity  will  dawn.  What  thou  doest,  do 
quickly.  Not  only  give  a  million  dollars  for  missions, 
but  win  a  million  souls  for  Jesus,  who  shall  shine  as  stars 
in  the  crown  of  your  rejoicing. 

1  wish  a  thousand  readers  of  The  Gospel  in  All 
Lands  would  help  me  to  send  a  missionary  to  Africa 
to  reinforce  Bishop  Taylor's  mission,  by  sending  me 
seventy-five  cents  each,  to  Reading,  Mass.,  for  my 
enlarged  and  illustrated  edition  of  The  Life  of  Bishop 
Taylor.  Every  cent  of  the  profits  shall  go  to  that  mis- 
sion, and  the  reading  of  the  book  will  fan  up  the  mis- 
sionary fire  and  help  on  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom.  If 
you  or  your  children  cannot  go  to  Africa,  you  can  thus 
help  to  send  the  gospel  light  to  that  "  dark  continent." 
This  very  call  for  so  small  a  sum  may  serve  to  test  you, 
whether  you  "Keep  of  en  all  night"  or  keep  yourself 
ready  for  all  God's  gracious  will.  Who  wilt  be  the  first 
to  send  ? 

Reading,  Mass. 


fiotts  on  ffltvito  as  a  jBltasum  dReuj. 


BY  REV,  ARTHUR  T.  PIERSON,  D.D. 


Present  total  area  of  Mexico  is  766,482  square  miles, 
divided  under  constitution  of  1857  into  23  States,  one 
district  and  one  territory. 

Population,  8,283,088  in  1862;  10,012,000  in  1878. 
Classified,  one-fifth  pure  European,  four -fifteenths  native 
or  indigenous,  eight-fifteenths  mixed  European  and  na- 
tive. 

The  great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  which  traverses 
South  America,  is  depressed  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
then  divides  into  two  great  arms,  one  to  the  East,  along 
the  Gulf,  the  other  to  the  West  along  the  Pacific.  High 
table-land  between,  crossed  by  many  sierras;  broadest 
and  highest  at  Mexico  City. 

A  series  of  active  volcanoes  are  found  16  miles  south 
of  the  city:  Tuxtla,  Orizaba,  Popocatepetl,  the  highest, 
Ittachihuatl,  Toluca;  Jorullo,  about  70  miles  from  the 
Pacific,  rose  suddenly  above  the  plain,  Sept.  29,  1759,  at 
night ;  Colima. 

Three  Regions,  Tierras  Calientes,  Tierras  Templadas, 
Tierras  Frias.  Climate  depends  less  on  latitude  than  al- 
titude. 


Two  seasons:  Dry  and  Rainy  j  (the. latter  from  June 
to  October.) 

The  country  produces  of  precious  stones,  the  ruby,  ame- 
thyst, etc.     The  wealth  is  mainly  in  mines. 

Humboldt  states  the  amount  gathered  from  1521 
to  1803  to  be  $1, 7  6  7, 95  2,000,  adding  for  unregistered 
silver,  one-seventh  j  total,  $2,027,952,000. 

From  the  time  of  Cortez,  it  was  estimated  at  $12,000,- 
000,000.     In  1805,  annual  coinage  of  mint,  $27,000,000. 

The  Spanish  kings  held  the  mines  as  royal  property, 
and  citizens  were  allowed  to  work  them  by  paying  one- 
fifth  to  the  government.     All  taxes  are  now  relaxed. 

The  products  are  rice,  corn,  bananas,  sugar-cane,  to- 
bacco, coffee,  etc.,  (sugar-cane  very  important ;)  the 
American  aloe,  from  which  liquor,  "fulaue,"  is  derived; 
and,  anciently,  cordage  and  paper.  The  Opuntia  Co- 
chinellifcra  nourishes  the  cochineal  insect. 

Indigo.    Annual  value  of  agricultural  yield,  $260,000,- 

Small  yield  of  cotton.  It  grows  spontaneous  in  Tier- 
ras Calientes,  and  vanilla  bean.       (~*  r^s^^s]/-* 
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Native  population  consists  of  six  races,  i.  Whites, 
descendants  of  Spanish  settlers.  a.  Indians.  3.  Ne- 
groes, (6,00c).  4.  Mestizoes,  offspring  of  whites  and 
Indians.  5.  Mulattoes.  6.  Zamboes,  or  Chinos,  off- 
spring of  Negroes  and  Indians.  All  races  now  on  same 
footing  of  legal  and  political  equality. 

In  1852  the  clergy  numbered  4,615 ;  1,043  regulars; 
nunneries,  58,  with  1,484  nuns. 

Immense  revenues  formerly  went  to  the  clergy.  1.  To 
Bishops  and  cathedral  chapters.  2.  To  private  ecclesi- 
astics and  chaplains.  3.  To  curates  and  vicars.  4.  To 
various  religious  communities  of  both  sexes. 

The  first  are  known  as  tithes  ;  formerly  one-tenth  of  all 
produce  and  first  born  of  all  domestic  animals  raised  for 
profit.  Law  of  Oct.  27,  1833,  released  farmers  from  this 
obligation.  Conscientious  persons  still  pay,  frequently. 
Clergy  also  receive  interest  on  large  bequests  left  for 
masses,  etc.  Total  amount  collected  in  1862  estimated 
from  $6,000,000  to  $8,000,000  ;  property  of  clergy  esti- 
mated at  one-half  whole  real  estate. 

Total  value,  $300,000,000.  Add  the  incomes  from  this 
to  the  annual  sum,  $20,000,000. 

The  history  of  Mexico  is  a  romance  ;  embracing,  first, 
the  To/tecs,  from  the  Jtli  to  nth  Century.  They  were  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Mexico.  They  came  from  the 
North  about  the  7th  Century,  and  were  skilled  in  agri- 
culture, mechanics  and  arts,  and  worked  in  metals. 

In  the  nth  Century,  reduced  in  numbers  by  famine, 
pestilence  and  war,  they  left  Mexico  and  spread  over 
Central  America,  building  great  cities  whose  ruins  still 
exist.  They  were  the  true  founders  of  civilization  in 
this  part  of  the  continent. 

The  Chichemees  succeded  the  Toltees  about  1170. 
They  came  from  the  Northwest.  A  rude  and  barba- 
rous tribe. 

The  Aztecs,  or  Mexicans,  and  Alcolhuans  or  Tezcu- 
cans,  followed  not  long  after  the  Chichemees.  The 
Tezcucans  were  a  mild-mannered  people,  who  had  im- 
bibed some  civilization  from  the  few  remaining  Toltees, 
and  built  a  populous  and  refined  capital,  Tezcuco. 

The  Attecs  came  in  about  taoo.  They  led  a  migratory 
life  till  1325,  when  they  founded  the  City  of  Mexico. 

The  Tepanecs,  about  100  years  later,  subdued  the 
Tezcucans,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  Aztecs,  the  Tezcucans 
threw  off  the  yoke  and  subjected  the  Tepanecs. 

The  Tezcucans  and  Mexicans  then,  as  allies,  subdued 
the  whole  valley,  and  under  Montezuma  in  the  middle  of 
the  15th  Century,  carried  their  arms  to  the  Gulf. 

About  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus, or  a  little  later,  the  Aztec  dominion  reached  across 
the  continent. 

The  government  was  an  elective  monarchy.  Four 
nobles  were  the  electors  and  the  succession  was  kept 
within  the  royal  family.  Councils  of  nobles  aided  the 
Emperor.  There  were  chief  justices  in  the  cities,  courts 
of  three  inferior  judges  in  the  provinces,  and  other  sub- 
ordinate officers  elected  by  the  people. 

The  laws  were  spread  before  the  people  in  hieroglyphi- 


cal  paintings  and  related  chiefly  to  security  of  personi; 
great  crimes  were  all  capital ;  murder  of  a  slave  was  pun- 
ished with  death ;  adulterers  were  stoned :  prodigals  and 
drunkards  were  put  to  death;  dishonesty  and  breach  of 
trust  were  capital  offenses. 

Slavery  existed  in  a  mild  form,  but  children  were  free. 

Prescott  considers  the  Aztec  Code  as  showing  high  ap- 
preciation and  profound  respect  for  principles  of  morality. 

Communication  between  the  capital  and  remote  parts 
was  by  couriers,  the  despatches  being  in  form  of  hiero- 
glyphics! paintings. 

War  was  the  chief  object  of  concern.  There  were  well 
organized  armies,  etc.  They  sought  to  capture  rather 
than  to  kill. 

Concerning  the  religion  of  the  Mexicans  we  have  vcry 
imperfect  data.  They  recognized  a  Supreme  Creator 
and  Lord,  but  worshiped  plurality  of  gods :  13  principal 
deities,  200  inferior. 

The  god  of  war,  Huitzilopotchli,  was  their  patron  deity. 
The  gods  were  kept  in  pyramidal  temples,  the  greatest  of 
which  is  the  great  Pyramid  of  Cholula.  They  also  had 
altars  for  human  victims. 

The  Aztec  notions  of  the  future  state  were  that  there 
were  three  separate  states.  The  wicked  pass  into  everlast- 
ing darkness.  The  good, especially  warrior  heroes,  etc., 
passed  into  the  presence  of  the  sun,  and  after  some  years 
their  spirits  went  to  animate  the  clouds,  and  they  became 
beautiful  singing  birds  in  Paradise.  A  third  class,  dying 
of  certain  diseases,  enjoy  a  negative  half  torpid  existence- 

In  naming  children  a  kind  of  baptismal  ceremony  was 
used. 

Among  their  moral  precepts  were  some  strongly  re- 
sembling the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

Temples,  or  Teotaltis,  were  very  numerous,  especially 
in  cities.  They  were  constructed  of  solid,  pyramidal 
masses  of  earth,  cased  with  brick  or  stone.  They  were 
sometimes  100  feet  square.  The  ascent  was  by  outer 
stairs,  with  sanctuaries  on  the  summit. 

Human  sacrifices  were  adopted  in  the  14th  Century 
and  grew  to  from  20,000  to  50,000  annually  !  The  heart 
was  torn  out  by  priests  and  cast  at  the  idol's  feet  and 
the  body  devoured  at  a  feast !     Enclyc.  448. 

Mexico  is  a  promising  field ;  near,  needy,  neglected, 
hopeful.  It  is  larger  than  all  the  United  States,  east  of 
the  Mississippi. 

Christian  liberty  demands  evangelization  as  its  condi- 
tion. Since  1492  this  people  have  been  victims  to  sla- 
very and  oppression. 

There,  probably,  was  the  first  civilization. 

The  Aztecs  were  far  ahead  of  the  Europeans  in  As- 
tronomy. 

Catholic  priests  and  bishops  have  confessed  that  not 
15  per  cent,  of  the  people  can  read  or  write. 

It  is  rich  in  agricultural  and  mineral  products. 

The  people  rise  every  morning  and  look  eastward  for 
the  second  coming  of  Montezuma.  There  it  scarce  a 
handful  of  Protestant  missionaries  there, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Not  long  since  the  writer  had  with  a  gentleman,  sub- 
stantially the  following  conversation.  Notes  were  taken 
of  it  a  few  minutes  after ;  and  the  views  of  the  man  are 
given  for  the  suggestions  they  may  offer. 

"  Well,  I  do  not  give  to  foreign  missions  ;  it  costs  too 
much  ;"  said  my  friend.  "  I  believe  in  home  missions, 
and  give  to  them  what  I  can  spare." 

•'  How  much  do  you  suppose  it  costs  to  carry  on  for- 
eign mission  work  in  the  Reformed  Church  for  example  ? " 
was  asked. 

"  I  cannot  say  ;  but  doubt  not  that  it  is  a  large  sum. 
I  do  not  believe  that  story  about  a  man's  giving  a  cent 
to  mission  work  and  a  dollar  to  get  it  there;  yet  am  sure 
that  the  cost  is  great.  I  do  not  know  what  salaries  mis- 
sionaries get,  but  know  that  the  cost  of  the  home  office 
is  great." 

"  When  men  tell  that  story  about  a  dollar  to  get  a  cent 
to  the  foreign  field  they  show  their  stupidity,"  I  replied. 
*'  The  rate  of  exchange  between  our  country  and  India, 
China  and  Japan  is  never  large,  often  only  one  or  two 
per  cent.,  and  occasionally  is  nothing  ;  sometimes  is  in 
favor  of  America.  In  other  words,  at  such  times,  a  dol- 
lar sent  to  one  of  those  countries  :s  worth  more  than  a 
dollar  there.  Missionaries  never  get  more  than  twelve 
hundred  dollars  a  year  salary — that  is  in  the  Reformed 
Church— and  I  think  it  is  the  same  with  other  denomi- 
nations. All  the  expenses  of  the  home  office  usually 
amount  to  less  than  nine  per  cent,  of  the  receipts.  In 
other  words,  for  every  dollar  you  give  to  foreign  mis- 
sions over  ninety-one  cents  are  sent  to  the  foreign 
field." 

'■  Is  that  so  ?"  asked  my  friend.  "  I  never  heard  that 
it  costs  so  little.  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  right?" 
The  matter  was  made  evident  to  him  and  he  continued, 
"  I  have  but  little  to  give,  and  send  it  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good.  It  takes  so  much  to  accomplish  a  small 
amount  of  good  in  foreign  lands." 

"Are  you  sure  ?"  was  asked.  "  I  was  treasurer  for  a 
year  of  a  mission  in  a  pagan  country  ;  and  on  my  return 
to  America  compared  the  work  and  success  of  that  year 
with  the  work  and  success  of  a  church,  and  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  ones  in  the  whole  Reformed  Church, 
and  found  that  fifty  cents  in  the  heathen  country  did  as 
much  good  as  one  dollar  did  here.  That  may  not  be  an 
average  for  all  time  and  in  all  places;  but  I  found  on 
more  careful  examination  that  it  was  not  far  from  the 
truth ;  money  given  to  missions  in  heathen  lands  ac- 
complishes about  twice  as  much  as  here,  when  all  things 
are  considered.'* 

"  Well,  I  have  but  little  to  give  ;  and  feel  that  it  should 
be  given  where  I  can  see  what  becomes  of  it,  so  give  it 
for  nse  in  home  missions." 

"  Do  you  see  bow  it  is  used  there  ?    Is  not  the  whole 


matter  of  missions  one  of  faith?  We  trust  men  with 
our  money,  and  give  it  to  God,  asking  Him  to  bless  it ; 
but  we  cannot  tell  where  any  of  it  goes  ;  we  must  trust  to 
the  honesty  of  men  ;  we  must  do  that  in  every  work." 

"I  mean  that  I  know  it  is  needed  where  I  send  it. 
Why,  out  West  you  may  go  twenty  miles  and  not  see  a 
church,  nor  any  other  place  for  religious  worship.  Money 
is  needed  there  to  build  churches  and  give  the  Gospel 
to  those  who  do  not  have  it." 

"  In  heathen  countries  you  may  travel  two  hundred 
miles  and  in  some  lands  two  thousand,  and  not  see  a 
church  nor  any  place  for  Christian  worship.  Money  is 
needed  there  too  for  churches." 

"  Yes,  but  the  people  will  not  come  to  hear  the 
Gospel." 

"  Will  not  ?  That  is  news  to  me.  I  never  heard  that 
of  heathen  lands  half  as  much  as  I  hear  it  of  America. 
Indeed,  as  far  as  my  observation  went,  the  people  would 
gather  in  crowds  to  hear  the  Gospel ;  of  course  very 
many  came  from  curiosity,  yet  they  heard  the  truth  ; 
and  God  has  said  that  His  Word  shall  not  return  unto 
Him  void." 

"  But  what  good  will  the  little  I  can  give  do  in  foreign 
lands?  It  is  a  small  amount;  if  I  were  rich  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  give." 

'■  Our  Saviour's  disciples  said  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
'What  are  they  among  so  many?'  The  Lord  showed 
them  what  the  little  could  do  after  he  had  blessed  it. 
Send  your  little  with  the  Lord's  blessing  upon  it,  and 
you  will  see  how  much  it  will  do.  You  may  not  see 
here,  but  you  will  in  the  better  world.  You  know  what 
the  Lord  said  of  the  man  with  one  talent  only,  who  kept 
it  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin.  I  suppose  he  thought  it  was 
only  one,  and  too  small  an  amount  to  trade  on.  He  saw 
his  mistake,  when  too  late  to  remedy  it  though." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  the  people  were  ready  to  hear 
the  Gospel  in  heathen  countries.  But  what  is  the  use 
of  their  hearing?     They  cannot  understand  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"They  cannot  understand  the  language  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, can  they  ? " 

"  No ;  but  the  missionaries  understand  the  language 
of  the  people," 

"  What,  do  they  preach  in  the  language  of  the  natives  t 
Did  you  learn  the  language  of  the  people  ?  Do  the 
missionaries  learn  the  native  language  in  foreign  coun- 
tries?" 

"Certainly;  how  else  could  they  preach  to  them? 
Every  missionary  must  learn  and  use  the  language  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  works." 

"  Well,  that  is  news  to  me.  I  supposed  that  you  went 
out  to  preach  to  the  other  foreigners  there  ;  and  that 
Other  missionaries  did  the  same.     I  thought  that  the  na- 
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tives  who  listened  and  understood  were  those  who  knew 
English  ;  and  had  no  idea  that  missionaries  preached  in 
the  language  of  the  country." 

"  Did  you  never  read  about  it  in  mission  papers  ? " 

"  I  do  not  read  mission  papers.  They  are  too  dry 
reading." 

"  Do  you' never  hear  missionary  sermons,  or  listen  to 
returned  missionaries  ? " 

"No;  when  our  minister  preaches  on  missions  I  go 
to  some  other  church;  I  do  the  same  when  missionaries 
come,  though  few  visit  our  church.  Everything  is  so 
dry  that  is  said  about  missions." 

"  How  did  you  find  it  out,  if  you  neither  read  nor  hear 
about  missionaries?" 


"  1  used  to  listen  and  read,  and  found  out  then." 
"Well,  there   has  been  a  development  in  missions; 
evolution  has  had  hold  of  it-** 

It  is  needless  to  give  more  of  this  conversation.  The 
reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  man  is  an  ac- 
tive (comparatively)  Christian;  and  was  lately,  if  not 
now,  a  member  of  a  Presbyterian  church  less  than  a 
thousand  miles  from  New  York  city.  More  than  that, 
he  is  an  intelligent  man,  well  read  in  general  literature, 
closely  connected  with  prominent  men,  and  was  educated 
in  the  Reformed  Church,  and  probably  was  once  a  mem- 
ber there.  More  than  that  he  was  educated  in  the  home 
of  a  pastor  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  —Christian 
Inittligenecr. 
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This  is  a  pertinent  question,  the  successful  solution  I 
of  which  is  stiK  unfound.  In  our  experience  we  have 
usually  met  three  classes  of  the  uninterested — the  igno- 
rant, the  indifferent,  and  the  willfully  selfish.  Hence 
the  questions  multiply.  How  shall  the  ignorant  become 
well  informed,  the  indifferent  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of 
duty  and  personal  responsibility,  and  the  sympathies  of 
the  selfish  enlisted  in  behalf  of  their  brethren?  Fortu- 
nately there  is  always  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build. 
We  are  never  without  salt.  The  faithful  are  everywhere. 
To  these,  first  of  all,  I  would  say,  "  Pray  without  ceas- 
ing."    Let  me  give  a  few  instances  of  practical  work. 

I  knew  the  president  of  one  missionary  society,  who, 
in  ample  time  before  each  meeting,  sought  out  such  as 
she  was  confident  would  not  be  present,  and  earnestly 
desired  them  to  prepare  a  paper  or  remarks  on  some 
topic  on  which  she  was  morally  sure  they  were  totally  and 
entirely  uninformed.  She  took  pains  to  furnish  them  with 
books  and  papers  of  reference,  and  took  no  refusal.  The 
consequence  was  that  during  her  term  of  office  more 
valuable  information  was  presented  at  each  meeting  in  a 
fresh  and  original  way,  more  general  intelligence  on  mis- 
sion subjects  diffused  through  the  church,  than  in  years 
before.  Members  invited  their  friends  to  come  into  the 
meetings,  and  when  they  went  they  were  so  entertained 
that  they  went  again  without  invitation.  The  formerly 
ignorant,  through  interest  awakened  by  research  and  the 
warm  approval  they  received  from  their  hearers,  became 
warm  friends  of  missions.  Much  may  be  done  by  those 
inteiested,  in  casual  conversation,  in  meeting  with  friends 
and  acquaintances.  By  tact  some  of  the  salient  facts  in 
mission  work  maybe  woven  into  general  conversation 
with  as  much  thrilling  interest  as  the  discussion  of  the 
probable  new  style  of  Spring  overskirt,  or  the  most  re- 
cent developments  with  regard  to  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  servant  girls. 

The  second  class — the  indifferent— are  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  hopeless.  I  cannot  contradict 
this;  still  I  have  seen  the  indifferent  aroused.     Some- 


times an  election  to  office  does  wonders.  People  have 
been  startled  as  if  by  an  electric  shock  with  the  infor- 
mation that  they  had  been  placed  in  some  important 
and  responsible  position.  We  all  like  to  feel  that  we 
have  powers  and  talents  that  are  appreciated  ;  that  we 
are  of  use  in  the  world ;  and  that  if  we  should  be  re- 
moved, the  loss  would  be  great  to  society.  In  church 
work  we  are  too  apt  to  lean  upon  a  few  strong  arms  and 
hearts,  and  the  muscle  of  the  majority  of  the  church  be- 
comes inefficient  from  disuse. 

The  officers  of  a  missionary  society  once  determined 
to  try  the  experiment  of  taking  in  sewing — good  work  and 
fair  prices  guaranteed.  They  circulated  a  paper  among 
the  ladies  of  the  congregation,  asking  all  who  were  will- 
ing to  give  twenty  minute*  a  day  or  two  hours  per  week 
to  the  work  of  sewing  for  the  cause  at  their  own  home, 
to  sign  this  pledge.  Somewhat  to  their  surprise,  nearly 
every  one  signed  the  paper.  The  work  was  prepared  and 
distributed.  Occasionally  a  sewing  bee  was  held  when 
the  work  required  it.  At  the  end  of  six  montht — for 
which  time  the  pledges  had  been  given — a  social  was  held. 
Some  fancy  and  useful  articles  which  had  also  been  made 
were  offered  for  sale.  Every  one  went  because  each  bad 
been  interested  in  the  work.  It  was  a  delightful  occa- 
sion ;  the  treasury  overflowed,  the  most  sanguine  were 
surprised-  It  might  have  been  cheaper  to  give  tht 
money  outright.  But  how  much  missionary  intelligence 
had  been  incidentally  acquired  !  How  unappreciated 
and  retiring  ones  came  to  the  front  as  their  ability  in 
certain  directions  was  noticed  and  called  into  action. 
When  there  is  a  meeting  for  sewing,  let  every  one  be 
invited.  Especially  should  those  be  honored  with  par- 
ticular and  urgent  invitation  who  are  opposed  to  mission*. 

A  lady  acquaintance  of  mine  was  making  some  boys' 
shirts  for  a  missionary  box.  Having  no  boys  of  her  0*0, 
the  work  was  new  and  difficult  to  her.  She  bad  a 
neighbor  who  was  kind  and  obliging,  but  who  did  no* 
take  much  stock  in  mission  work.  She  had  a  family  of 
boys  and  was   a   capable  woman.    Finally  our  friend. 
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in  despair,  ran  over  one  morning,  told  her  difficulties, 
sought  aid  and  was  most  kindly  helped  out  of  her  trouble. 
"Now,"  said  she,  "  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  you,  with  all 
your  cares,  but  the  ladies  are  to  meet  to  sew  at  our  house 
this  afternoon  on  articles  for  a  box  we  are  fitting  up  for  a 
-family  out  West.  I  am  such  an  ignoramus  in  this  kind  of 
work,  and  it  would  be  such  a  favor  to  roe  if  you  could 
come  over  and  stand  by  me.  I  am  ashamed  to  have 
them  know  how  helpless  I  am  for  I  am  on  the  head  com- 
mittee." The  neighbor  said:  "I  can  come  as  well  as 
not,  and  I  will,  and  don't  you  worry  one  bit."  She 
came,  and  was  so  helpful  in  work  and  suggestion,  and 
was  so  much  consulted,  that  she  began  to  feel  that  it 
was  a  shame  to  hide  so  much  talent  under  a  bushel. 
She  heard  letters  read  from  the  field,  and  the  out- 
come was  that  she  became  one  of  the  best  missionary 
workers  in  that  vicinity. 

The  third  class  requires  great  tact  and  patience. 
There  are  those  in  every  church  who,  when  called  upon 
to  give  to  the  cause  of  missions,  respond  that  there 
are  heathen  enough  at  home.  "When  people  at  hone 
are  all  converted,  and  the  suffering  poor  right  about 
ds  cared  for,  then  it  will  be  time  to  talk  about  going 
away  thousands  of  miles  to  work  for  some  one  we 
know  nothing  about,  or  sending  money  lo  missionaries 
who  may,  for  all  we  know,  spend  it  in  pleasure  and 
living."  Meet  them  on  their  ground.  Tell  them  that 
the  society  feels  that  it  has  been  negligent  of  home 
duties,  and  that  they  are  trying  to  raise  money  to  buy 
shoes  and  clothing  for  that  poor  washer-woman's  chil- 
-dten  on  Pine  street,  so  that  they  can  attend  Sunday- 
school,  and  that  you  are  going  to  make  up  sjme  bed- 
-ding  for  that  poor  Miss  White,  who  has  been  bed- 
ridden for  so  long,  and  have  called  for  a  subscription. 
Tell  the  most  violent  opposer  that  she  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  from  the  society  to  visit  the  sick  and 
poor  in  the  congregation,  and  to  seek  out  the  uncon- 
verted and  labor  with  them.  Further  encourage  her 
by  telling  her  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
raise  money  for  church  and  parsonage  repairs,  and  you 
are  sure  she  will  be  ready  to  respond  liberally  to 
these  home  calls.  Ten  chances  to  one,  she  will  con- 
clude to  subscribe  ten  cents  per  month  on  the  spot  for 
the  heathen  abroad  rather  than  work  at  home.  Even 
selfish  people  have  hearts,  and  many  times  it  is  when 
they  are  touched  that  we  reach  the  best  results. 

How  often  does  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  appeal  to  us 
as  we  labor,  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  How 
pleasant  the  work  among  children  !  how  satisfying  the 
results !  Undoubtedly  there  is  no  more  important 
branch  of  the  work  than  this.  Indirectly,  too,  this  work 
is  often  the  means  of  powerfully  awakening  and  en- 
listing the  sympathies  and  interest  of  parents.  But 
the  adults  should  not  be  neglected,  nor  is  their  case 
altogether  hopeless.  '•  To  interest  the  uninterested  "  is 
one  department  of  home  missionary  work.  We  can  not, 
many  of  us,  labor  at  all  in  foreign  fields,  but  when  one 


becomes  a  member  of  a  home  missionary  society,  she 
thereby  constitutes  herself  a  home  missionary,  and 
should  so  consider  herself  in  word  and  deed.  Her  field 
is  her  home  and  neighborhood,  and  church  and  congre- 
gation. Her  talent,  her  education,  her  time,  her  strength, 
her  sympathies,  her  wisdom,  her  tact  and  patience,  may 
all  find  full  play.     "  He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise." 

One  worker  who  has  been  a  living  lesson  to  me  in  so 
many  ways,  comes  to  my  mind  now.  She  has  not  much 
strength  nor  more  than  ordinary  ability.  She  is  wise 
enough  to  attempt  no  more  than  she  thinks  she  can  do. 
But  the  always  has  some  work  on  hand.  And  she  does 
it  so  well.  She  consecrates  her-elf  entirely  to  it.  When 
asked  lo  undertake  any  part,  however  humble  or  simple, 
she  complies  so  cheerfully,  she  amplifies  and  fills  it  out 
so  nobly,  no  one  fears  for  the  issue  or  is  anxious  as  to 
its  accomplishment.  She  is  now  overwhelmed  by  her 
duties,  but  is  always  mistress  of  the  situation.  Let  her 
example  teach  us  these  lessons.  Have  something  to  do, 
something  definite,  something  possible  to  you  ;  then  do 
it  cheerfully,  hopefully,  prayerfully,  energetically,  wisely, 
successfully.  —Herald  and  Presbyter. 


Protestant  Missions  in  Japan. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  for  Japan  has  lately  fur- 
nished the  statistics  of  missions  and  mission  work  in 
Japan  fur  the  year  1885.  The  report  states  that  twenty- 
two  societies  in  all  are  working  for  Japan.  The  working 
forces  of  all  these  organizations  is  184  missionaries,  60 
native  ministers,  113  unordained  preachers  and  helpers, 
8  colporteurs  and  41  Bible  women.  There  are  9  theo- 
logical schools,  with  ioz  students.  There  are  45  stations 
where  missionaries  reside.  165  outstations  and  168 
organized  churches,  57  of  the  latter  being  self-support, 
ing.  These  churches  have  a  total  membership  of  1 1,678, 
and  received  and  baptized  3,115  adult  converts  during 
1885.  There  are  twelve  boarding  schools  for  boys,  with 
1,134  pupils,  and  22  for  girls,  with  1,308  pupils,  and  40 
day  schools,  with  1,882  scholars.  There  are  rso  Sabbath. 
schools,  with  7,019  scholars.  The  missionaries  have  2 
hospitals  and  8  dispensaries,  in  which  16,609  patients 
have  been  treated  during  the  year.  The  contributions 
by  native  Christians  during  the  year  have  reached  the 
handsome  sum  of  $20,522.57. 

The  Japanese  Gazette  says:  "We  regret  to  say  that 
Buddhism,  in  our  opinion,  cannot  long  hold  its  ground, 
and  that  Christianity  must  finally  prevail  throughout  all 
Japan.  Japanese  Buddhism  and  Western  sciences  can- 
not stand  together.  They  are  inconsistent  the  one  with 
the  other." 


The  Parsees  have  had  three  large  and  thirty-three 
smaller  fire  temples  in  Bombay,  India,  and  they  have 
just  instituted  another.  They  use  1,001  pieces  of  fuel  of 
16  different  kinds  to  obtain  the  sacred  fire  which  is 
thenceforward  fed  with  sandal  wood.  The  process  of 
getting  this  fire  with  attendant  ceremonies  ccsts  about 
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TWO  MISSIONARY  DOLLS. 
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Two  Missionary  Dolls. 


Dear  Mr.  Graven*. — About  a  year  ago,  Miss  Saflbrd,  the  m\%- 
■ionary  from  China,  spent  a  Tew  days  at  our  home.  She  was  such  a 
sweet  lady,  and  told  so  many  nice  stories  about  Chinese  boyi  and 
girls,  that  we  were  very  sorry,  indeed,  when  the  time  came  for  her  to 
leave  us.  Sister  Mary  and  I  had  two  nice  dolls,  named  "Widget " 
and  "  Daisy,"  that  we  loved  very  much,  and  when  Miss  Safford  told 
us  how  fond  the  Chinese  girls  were  of  foreign  dolls,  we  thought  we 
would  send  them  out  by  her  to  China.  Now  let  me  tell  you  the  funny 
part  of  the  whole  thing.  The  other  day  sister  Mary  and  I  received 
a  letter  with  the  funniest  looking  stamp  on  it,  and  post-marked 
Shanghai.  And  when  we  opened  it,  what  do  you  think  ?  It  was  a 
letter  from  our  dear  doll*,  in  China,  and  I  send  it  to  you  to  print. 

THE    LETTER. 

Our  Dear  Little  Mothers — Have  you  forgotten  "Daisy" 
and  "Widget,"  your  own  dollies,  whom  you  sent  away 
off  to  China?  We  said  we  would  write  to  you,  but  as 
we  had  to  watt  for  Miss  Safford,  the  missionary  you  gave 
us  to,  to  move  the  pen  for  us,  and  she  has  been  very 
busy,  we  could  not  send  this  letter  one  bit  sooner.  We 
had  a  very  rough  time  coming  across  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
the  trunks  rolled  about  with  every  motion  of  the  steamer, 
and  some  days  the  steamer  rolled  from  side  to  side, 
tossed  by  the  b:g  waves,  all  day  long.  However,  we 
were  packed  so  tightly  that  we  lay  quite  still,  and  did  not 
so  much  as  get  a  bump,  but  Miss  Safford,  not  being 
packed  this  way,  was  thrown  down,  one  night,  and 
sprained  her  knee  badly.  Then  we  had  to  stop  with  her 
in  Japan  until  she  got  well. 

Japan  is  a  very  beautiful  country,  and  the  little  Japa- 
nese dolls  have  funny  looking  mothers  with  yellow 
skins,  and  black  hair,  and  eyes,  who  love  to  play  with 
them  as  much  as  you  used  to  like  to  play  with  us  ; 
but  we  American  dolls  did  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Japanese,  so  we  did  not  visit   them. 

We  have  been  in  China  some  time  now,  and  Miss 
Safford  has  given  us  to  a  Chinese  mother,  a  little  girl  in 
one  of  her  schools,  named  "  Zeng  Pao,"  or  "  Truly  Pre- 
cious." Our  new  mamma  was  very  glad  to  get  us.  She 
smiled  at  us  and  patted  us,  putting  us  up  her  big  sleeves, 
and  then  she  smelt  our  faces  over  and  over  again.  Oh, 
dear  !  we  did  not  like  that ;  you  used  to  kiss  us,  and  we 
think  that  was  much  nicer.  Our  new1  mother  does  not 
live  in  a  pretty  home  like  yours.  It  is  very  low  and  dark, 
and  has  a  mud  floor.  She  keeps  us  in  a  red  box  on  the 
floor  ;  and  when  she  eats  she  takes  her  bowl  of  rice  and 
sits  down  near  us,  and  eats  with  two  long,  round  sticks, 
which  she  calls  "  Kwantz."  We  cannot  learn  to  eat  with 
these  sticks  at  all. 

Our  Chinese  mamma  has  very  bright  black  eyes,  and 
wears  flowers  and  red  cord  in  her  black  hair,  and  she 
dresses  in  blue.     Her  complexion  is  almost  as  yellow  as 
a  yellow  squash.     She  treats  us  as  well  as  she  can,  so  we  I 
are  content,  but  we  would  not  be  if  we  were  not  mission-  i 


ary  dollies,  because  nothing  is  like  what  it  was  in  our  own 
old  home.  Miss  Safford  has  taught  our  mamma  to  keep- 
Sunday,  so  she  lays  us  away  in  the  red  box  that  day,  and 
goes  to  church  and  Sunday  school.  We  are  only  dollies, 
so  we  cannot  go  there  with  her.  On  week  days  our 
mamma  goes  to  Miss  Safford's  day  school,  where  she  is. 
learning  to  read,  and  studies  the  Bible  and  Catechism. 
There  are  thirty-two  pupils  in  this  school. 

It  is  spring  now,  and  there  are  a  great  many  pretty 
flowers  in  the  fields  around  Soochow,  but  we  see  nothing; 
as  pretty  as  you  had  in  the  beautiful  yard  at  Selma. 
Good-bye,  our  dear  American  mothers,  whom  we  never 
will  forget,  but  always  be — Your  loving  dollies, 

"  Daisy  "  and  "  Widget.' 


A  Little  Chinese  Girl  Drowning. 

IREAD  a  story  the  other  day  which  shows  how  much 
the  people  of  China  need  to  know  about  our  Saviour 
and  to  learn  to  love  each  other.  At  one  place  on  the 
shore  there  was  a  hospital  where  the  windows  looked 
out  over  the  water.  A  little  girl  was  playing  in  one  of 
the  rooms  near  the  window  and  by  some  accident  she  fell 
out  into  the  water. 

There  were  a  great  many  people  in  boats  near  by  but 
not  one  of  them  stirred  to  help  her.  Pretty  soon  her 
father  came  running  down  to  the  water  shouting : 

"Save  my  child  !     Save  my  little  girl !  " 

"  How  much  will  you  give  me  to  do  it  ? "  asked  one. 

"  Twenty  ensh,"  said  he  in  distress. 

"  It  is  not  enough,"  said  the  man,  "  Do  you  suppose  I 
am  going  to  go  so  far  as  that  for  twenty  cash  ? " 

"I  will  give  you  all  I  have,"  said  the  father,  "which 
is  thirty  cash.     She  is  only  a  girl,  you  know." 

"  I  know  she  is  only  a  girl,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
think  you  ought  to  give  me  more  money.  If  it  was  a 
boy  he  might  be  of  some  use  in  the  world  ;  but  what  is 
a  girl  ? " 

While  they  were  talking  in  this  way  the  poor  little  girl 
sank  and  was  drowned.  No  one  lifted  a  finger  to  save 
her. 

Do  you  know  why  sucb  a  thing  as  this  could  not  hap- 
pen in  this  country  ?  Because  we  have  a  religion  which 
teaches  us  to  love  each  other  and  be  kind  to  those  who 
are  in  trouble.  Don't  you  wish  they  had  the  same  relig- 
ion in  China  ?  

A  Little  Hindu  Girls  Prayer. 
"Lord  Jesus  will  you  take  care  of  me?  You  have 
taken  my  father  to  heaven,  and  my  mother  has  gone  to 
her  village ;  so  who  have  1  in  this  world  to  love  me? 
Lord  Jesus  will  you  love  me  and  make  me  good?"  Just 
then  some  children  in  the  school  were  laughing  arid  mak- 
ing a  noise  which  disturbed  her,  and  she  said  :  "  Lord 
Jesus  will  you  quiet  those  children  ?  they  make  such  a 
noise,  and  I  have  spoken  to  them  till  my  mouth  is  sore, 
and  I  can't  pray  with  such  a  noise  !  Do  make  thetn 
quiet  and  good,  for  if  I  cannot  pray  to  you  who  else  have 
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A  Chinese  School. 

BY    MISS  ELLA    J.    NEWTON. 

I  HAVE  twenty-four  Chinese  schoolgirls  now,  with 
bright,  sparkling  eyes  and  heavy  black  hair,  which 
they  keep  nice  and  smooth,  and  often  adorned  with 
flowers.  Now,  you  must  not  think  these  girls  are  stupid 
and  dull,  for  they  are  very  full  of  life  and  fun,  and  enjoy 
laughing  and  playing  as  well  as  American  children. 
Just  now  there  is  a  perfect  fever  for  playing  jack-straws, 
and  their  nimble  fingers  perform  astonishing  feats  of  skill. 

Then  they  are  very  fond  of  playing  ball,  striking 
it  with  the  hand  as 
it  bounds  up  from 
the  floor,  and  not 
failing  once  for 
perhaps  seventy  or 
eighty  times.  But 
it  is  not  all  play, 
for  they  work  very 
hard  over  their 
books,  and  are 
ashamed  to  have 
poor  lessons. 

Not  long  ago  I 
found  some  of 
them  were  carry- 
ing their  books  to 
bed  with  them, 
that  they  might 
study  with  the  first 
light  in  the  morn- 
ing. Do  you  know 
what  kind  of  beds 
they  sleep  in  ? 
They  are  some 
boards  laid  across 
two  stools,  instead 
of  the  kattg.  The 
girls  all  board  here, 
and  many  of  them 
go  home  only  twice 
a  year.  They  do 
most  of  the  work  in 
the  bouse, — wash 
dishes,  sweep,  dust,  wash  floors,  clean  lamps,  wash  their 
own  clothes,  etc.,  and  thus  lead  busy  lives. 

Christmas  evening  we  had  a  tree  in  the  schoolroom, 
and  invited  some  of  their  friends  in  to  see  it.  We  had  a 
little  singing  and  speaking  first,  and  then  a  fine  time  dis- 
tributing the  presents.  Each  girl  had  a  handkerchief,  a 
cake  of  toilet  soap,  a  card,  an  American  cent,  and  a 
little  bag  of  crackers  and  candy.  The  handkerchiefs 
were  folded  to  look  like  doors  with  the  wings  spread, 
and  made  the  tree  look  very  pretty. 

None  of  our  schoolgirls  have  bound  feet,  though  sev- 
eral of  them  had  when  they  came  into  school,  and  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  takeoff  the  ugly  bandages  and  let  the  poor 
feet  grow  well  and    strong  again.     I  feel  so  sorry  for 


little  girls  who  sometimes  come  to  the  house  with  tiny 
pinched,  aching  feet ;  and  yet  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
many  of  them  would  rather  bear  the  pain  than  have 
them  unbound  and  be  out  of  fashion,  and  have  people 
laugh  at  them.  They  take  as  much  pride  in  their  de- 
formed feet  as  American  girls  do  in  stylish  new  hats  and 
ribbons. 

It  is  very  hard  sometimes,  when  our  schoolgirls  walk 
along  the  street,  to  hear  people  make  unkind  remarks 
about  them, — call  them  slave-girls,  etc.;  but  they  bear  it 
bravely,  and  are  now  beginning  to  be  known  as  Chris- 
tians. Please  re- 
member to  ask  our 
heavenly  Father  to 
help  each  one  of 
them  to  love  Him 
somuch.thatwhen 
they  go  back  to 
their  homes  they 
will  each  be  little 
lights  in  the  great 
darkness,  and  win 
souls  to  Jesus. 

Life  and  Light. 


A  CHINESE  STORY  TELLER. 


A  Chinese  Story 
Teller. 

The  picture  on 
this  page  repre- 
sents a  scene  in 
China  where  a 
Story  Teller  is  tell- 
ing some  wonder- 
ful thing  to  the 
children.  The 
most  blessed  story 
they  can  hear  is 
that  about  Jesus, 
and  the  money  we 
give  for  missions 
helps  to  tell  more 
and  more  of  them 
of  the   way  that   will   make    them   good    and    happy. 


Vacation  Missionary  Society. 

HD.  F.,  in  Mission  Day  spring,  tells  of  three  little 
,  girls  who  wanted  to  work  for  missions,  and  who 
in  summer  organized  a  "Vacation  Missionary  Society." 
On  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons  the  three  little 
girls  met  at  each  other's  houses,  in  turn.  From  two  till 
four  they  sewed.  Of  course  they  talked,  too,  for  their 
mammas  did  that  it  the  big  benevolent  society.  They 
didn't  make  such  a  noise,  though,  that  they  all  went 
home  with  headaches.  At  four  o'clock,  after  they  had 
sewed  on  the  dolls'  clothes  which  th< 
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A    MISSIONARY  HEN. 


cut  for  them,  they  scampered  round  the  house,  from  attic 
to  barn,  playing  "  I  spy."  Then  sometimes  they  brought 
out  the  toy  tea-set  which  one  of  them  had  had  when  she 
was  a  "little  bit  of  a  girl,"  and  they  had  a  little  supper. 
One  afternoon  one  mamma  made  them  an  oyster  stew  for 
the  supper.  Sometimes  they  cut  out  paper  dolls  for  the 
missionaries'  children,  and  sometimes,  when  they  grew 
tired,  one  of  them  would  read  to  the  other  two.  from 
''Clare's  Part,"  or  some  other  missionary  story. 

After  a  while,  they  thought  they  would  like  to  earn 
some  money.  So  they  decided  to  give  an  entertain- 
ment. Before  this,  they  had  had  little  entertainments, 
with  pins  for  admission,  but  now  they  thought  the  mis- 
sionaries needed  money  more  than  pins.  So  they  gave 
notice  to  sixteen  of  their  mammas  and  cousins,  and 
aunts  and  brothers  and  friends,  that  they  were  invited 
to  come  and  buy  tickets.  "One  cent  for  children,  and 
two  cents  for  adults  "  The  entertainment  was  given  in  a 
large  room  in  the  minister's  house,  and  seventeen  people 
came  to  see  it.  One  little  girl  was  doorkeeper,  another 
sold  tickets  of  red  card-board,  on  which  was  written 
"  Admit  one,"  and  the  third  little  girl  took  the  tickets  a: 
the  inner  door.  Costumes  worn  by  their  grandmothers 
adorned  the  little  girls.  The  entertainment  began,  an 
older  brother  being  pressed  into  the  service  to  manage 
the  curtains,  or,  rather,  pull  back  the  sheets.  Tableaux, 
charades,  and  dialogues,  "all  made  up  by  our  own 
selves,"  were  very  well  carried  out. 

Ninety-two  cents  turned  out  to  be  the  proceeds,  and 
they  will  all  be  given  to  the  missionaries ;  or,  perhaps, 
will  buy  something  for  the  missionaries' children,  to  be 
sent  in  the  box  of  the  big  benevolent  society  next  fall. 

These  three  girls  have  enjoyed  their  work  so  much 
that  they  are  already  making  plans  for  next  summer. 
They  wonder  if  other  girls  and  boys  wouldn't  like  to 
form  vacation  benevolent  societies,  too. 


A  Dialogue  About  a  Missionary  Hen. 

BV  SOPHIE  S.  SMITH. 

Harry — Mamma,  can  I  have  a  missionary  hen  ? 

Mamma — What  is  a  missionary  hen  ? 

Harry — Why.  don't  you  know  ?  It  is  a  hen  that  you  put 
«ggs  under,  and  when  she  hatches  out  the  little  chickens,  and 
they  grow  large  enough  you  sell  them,  and  give  the  money  to 
ther, 


Mamma— Rather  a  long  but  very  good  definition.  Who  told 
you  about  the  missionary  hen  ? 

Harry — Mr.  Jones.  He  was  telling  us  how  to  raise  mission- 
ary money. 

Mamma — And  this  hen  was  one  of  the  ways.  Well,  what 
did  this  particular  hen  do  ? 

Harry — She  hatched  eighteen  chickens,  and  the  man  who 
owned  her  sold  the  chickens  for  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and 
gave  it  in  the  missionary  collection. 

Mamma— That  was  a  good  hen.  and  I  am  sure  she  will 
prove  quite  a  success  in  the  mission  cause  i(  she  continues, 

Harry— If  you  would  let  me  have  old  Betty,  the  brown  hen, 
I'm  sure  I  could  raise  some  chickens. 


Mamma— I  will  give  you  the  hen  if  you  will  feed  and  tend 
the  young  chickens  until  they  can  be  sold. 

Harry — To  be  sure  I  will,  and  thank  you  very  much,  mam- 
ma. I  shall  have  a  lot  of  money  to  give  if  old  Betty  does  her 
part. 

Mamma— I  knew  of  a  little  girl  who  had  a  hen,  but  instead 
of  raising  chickens,  she  sold  the  nice  fresh  eggs  which  the  hen 
laid,  and  made  one  dollar,  and  sometimes  more,  ever}-  month, 
which  she  gave  to  missions. 

Harry— Do  you  think  I  could  save  Betty's  eggs  and  sell 
them? 

Mamma— I  am  sun 


;  you  can  sell  all  that  shu  lays.     Her  eggs 
:,  and  Mrs.  Watson  said  that  she  would 
for  them,  mid  buy  them  every  week. 
Harry — That's  good!     Now,  I'll  have  plenty  of  money  to 
give  to  missions.     I'm  going  to  call  Betty  Chang  Lee's  hen,  be- 
cause all  the  money  from  our  class  goes  to  support  Chang  Lee, 
a  little  Chinese  orphan  boy. 

Mamma— I  am  sure  you  will  he  much  happier  in  thinking  of 
and  helping  others,  than  if  you  were  to  spend  the  time  and  money 

Harry— And  now  I  must  begin  to  save  Betty'seggs,  and  as 
fast  as  1  sell  them,  the  money  shall  go  in  the  little  tin  box  until 

missionary  Sunday. 
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Our  readers  know  that  Palestine  is  the  land  where 
Jesus  was  born  and  lived  and  they  will  remember  the 
names  of  Bethlehem,  Nazareth  and  Jerusalem.  Many 
years  ago  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  Turks. 
After  that  large  armies  were  sent  from  Europe  to  take 
the  country  from  them.  At  first  they  were  successful,  but 
they  were  finally  defeated,  and  the  country  is  stilt  in  the 
possession  of  the  Turks.  You  can  see  in  the  above 
picture  how  a  Turkish  man  and  woman  looks, 


Sound,  sound  the  truth  abroad,  bear  ye  the  word  o(  God. 
Through  the  wide  world  ;  tell  what  (he  Lord  has  done, 
Tell  how  the  day  is  won  and  from  his  lofty  throne 

Satan  is  hurled. 
Speed  on  the  wings  of  love,  Jesus,  who  reigns  above, 
Bids  us  to  fly  ;  they  who  hit  message  bear 
Should  neither  doubt  nor  fear,  He  will  their  friend  appear 

He  will  be  nigh. 


v  Google 


Mr*,  .tun  Wllklnm. 

Resolutions  from  tot  Sixteenth  A\- 


Whereat,  We  have  learned  with  deep 
pain  the  neglect  and  threatened  oblitera- 
tion of  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Ann  Wilkins, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  tbe  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary work  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  General  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  take  charge  of  tbe  re- 
remains  of  the  honored  dead,  and  pro- 
vide for  tbem  a  suitable  resting-place. 

8.  That  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  General  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Mrs.  Eennard  Chandler,  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  an  appeal  to  the  wo- 
men of  Methodism  asking  for  contribu- 
tions, until  a  Bum  be  procured  sufficient 
to  buy  a  lot,  remove  the  remains,  and 
erect  a  simple  monument  in  some  suits-  i 
Me  place,  and  that  she  request  our  Church  I 
papera  to  publish  this  appeal.  Shares  to 
be  ten  cents. 

8.  That  Mrs.  Kennard  Chandler  ha  re- 
quested  to  act  as  treasurer  of  this  fund.  ' 
and  report  aggregate  contributions  from  ] 
each  branch  through  The  Heathen  Wo-  ' 
man's  Friend. 

THE   APPEAL. 

BY  MRS,   KBKNAKD  CHANDLER.  , 

Id  the  summer  day  of  childhood,  on  i 
the  old  plantation  in  Virginia.  I  first  met 
the.  Rev.  John  Seis.  He  proclaimed  the  . 
(loupe!  of  liberty  to  the  captive.  A  mem-  < 
ber  of  my  Grandmother  Ritchie's  family 
listened,  (tod's  message  came  to  her 
soul,  and  long  before  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  tbe  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
Anna  Taylor,  heroic  wife  of  Bishop 
William  Taylor,  had  loosed  the  bonds  of 
captivity  and  set  free  her  slaves,  sending 
them  to  Liberia,  the  chosen  center  of 
African  colonization.  With  childish  im- 
agining I  tried  to  follow  them  across  the 
mysterious  sea  to  what  then  seemed  an 
unknown  land.  No  Livingstone  had  yet 
discovered  the  lakes  Victoria  and  Ny- 
anza.  No  Stanley  had  sailed  up  the 
Congo.  The  Dark  Continent  lay  wrapped 
in  liable  night.  But  even  then  a  Day- 
star  had  risen,  a  light  had  shined  in  the 
darkness.  Mr.  Seis  told  us  of  a  woman, 
a  simple,  sweet  woman,  who,  years  be- 
fore I  was  born,  bad  sailed  across  these 
same  seas  to  carry  the  Book  of  God.  tbe 
story  of  Jesus,  to  far  away  Africa. 

And  thus  early  in  my  young  life,  on 
the  formative,  yet  indestructible  tablet 
of  a  child's  mind,  the  name  of  Ann  Wil- 
kins was  indelibly  engraved.  As  I  lis- 
tened to  Mr.  Seis  I  little  thought  that 
years  afterwards,  in  the  full  tide  of  mis- 
sionary service,  1  should  find  her  neg- 
lected weed-grown  grave.  The  home- 
stead and  farm  had  passed  into  stranger 
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hands;  tbe  farmer  declared  his  intention 
to  remove  the  headstone  and  plow  up 
the  field.  But  God  was  watching  the 
precious  seed  of  that  resurrection  body. 
The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Soci- 
ety were  made  aware  of  the  facts  at  their 
last  executive  session;  and  passed  the 
resolutions  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Upon  opening  the  grave  we  found  the 
casket  in  which  Ann  Wilkins  had  rested 
for  nearly  3D  years,  perfect  and  entire. 
Its  plate  lies  before  me  as  I  write,  bear- 
ing the  inscription:  "Ann  Wilkins. 
Died  Nov.,  1367.  Age  51  yrs.  4  mos.  18 
days." 

With  reverent  hand  the  undertaker  re- 
moved tbe  precious  remains  to  the  casket 
we  had  bought.    He  remarked :  "  Here 
is  her  right  arm  "    "  Give  it  to  me,"  I 
said,  and  as  I  pressed  it  in  my  own,  I 
gave  this  living  hand  in  renewed  conse- 
cration to  the  cause  she  loved  so  well, 
and,  kneeling  over  that  wide-open  grave, 
filled  with  tbe  pure,  sweet  air  of  heaven, 
baptised  with  glorious  sunlight,  across 
the  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  that  tired  hand  had  rested  across 
ber  breast,  there  came  to  me  a  quick  vi- 
bration, almost  as  though  the  barp  held 
by  her  angel  hand  had  throbbed  a  double 
note  of  praise.    U  hands  that  ministered 
to  tbe  InnAest.  now  striking  clear  notes 
of   pra:se    on    harps    whose    quivering 
chords  send  out  endless  notes  of  melody!  j 
O  feet,  so  many  times  weary  with  the  ] 
march   and  countermarch  of  life,  now  : 
liv*ig  in  the  crystal  river,  now  tarrying 
beneath  the  tree  of  life  whose  branches,  I 
full-clustered,  hang  low.  and  now,  with  ' 
flying  speed,  some  angelic  message  of  ! 
love  to  convey  !    Upon  her  head  I  placed  ] 
my    hand — head   that    ached  and  eyes 
that  wept,  even  as  Christ  might  have 
wept,  as  she  cried  :    "O  Africa,   Africa! 
would  that  I  might  gather  thee  into  the 
fold  !'"  The  crown  rests  now  upon  thine  j 
uplifted  brow,  how  richly  studded  with  j 
flashing  jewels ! " 

Mention  has  already  been  made  in  Gob-  i 
pel  in  All  Lands  of  the  services  of  the 
re  interment  in  Maple  Grove  Cemetery, 
where  a  magnificent  site  has  been  dona-  | 
ted  by  the  trustees  to  the  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society. 

She  sleeps  withm  sight  of  the  free  roll  | 
of  the  glorious  Atlantic,  whose  billows  . 
bore  her  toward  her  chosen  field  of  labor.  | 
As  we  stood  under  the  trees  in  the  even-  I 
ing  glow,  while  Bishop  Harris  read  the  j 
impressive  burial  service,  it  was  an  hour 
never  to  be  forgotten  Africa  pleaded  ' 
as  she  never  pleaded  before,  and  to  one 
heart  at  least  Ann  Wilkins.  dead  nearly 
thirty  years,  spake  more  eloquently  than 
n  Livingstone  or  a  Stanley,  or  even  our 
own  trumpet  voiced  Taylor,  as  he  calls 
back  our  rivers  and  seas  and  continents 
for  Africa's  redemption. 

How  brave  she  was !    What  courage  it 


required  to  take  a  woman  to  Africa  50 
years  ago  !  But  she  knew  the  promise 
was  sure ;  it  had  been  sealed  with  the 
blood  of  the  covenant :  "  I  will  give  thee 
tbe  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy 
possession,"  Gethsemane,  Calvary  1  mag- 
ic words  to  stir  the  heart  of  the  Church, 
and  set  in  motion  marching  feet  to  re- 
motest bounds,  inciting  to  deeds  of  valor 
such  as  earthly  patriot  has  never 
known. 

Cox  thrilled  with  triumphant  joy  as 
with  prophetic  vision  he  knew  his  grave 
would  become  a  mighty  bridge,  over 
which  should  march  victorious  hosts. 
In  that  early  time  Cox  could  touch,  as  it. 
were,  hut  the  head  of  Africa ;  to-day, 
through  jungle  and  through  forest,  Tay- 
lor is  pushing  his  way  till  he  shall  lay  his 
hand  of  power  upon  the  thrilling  pulse. 
and  throbbing  heart  of  Africa,  which. 
shall  be  stirred  into  quickened  life  untiL 
the  very  jungle  shall  laugh  with  joy  and 
the  wide  plains  resound  with  the  high, 
praises  of  our  God. 

But  three  brief  months  had  passed, 
when  Cox  fell.  This  heroine,  sent  out  by. 
our  parent  board  in  1887,  for  nearly  20 
years  held  aloft  the  torch  of  Gospel, 
truth. 

A  pioneer,  Ann  Wilkins.  opened,  as 
only  a  woman  can  do,  a  pathway  in  the 
wilderness  of  tbe  human  heart.  Most 
touching  are  her  letters,  in  which  she 
speaks  of  cleansing  with  her  own  hands 
the  accumulated  filth  of  the  children 
whom  she  gathered  in  her  little  school- 
house.  May  we  not  say  that  she  created 
an  era  in  the  history  of  Methodist  mis- 
sions, and  may  we  not,  in  recognition  of 
OUT  work  in  its  earlier  beginnings,  ask  a 
noble  monument  from  the  women  of 
Methodism  of  the  present  day  ? — a  simple 
shaft  to  mark  her  resting-place  ;  but  let, 
her  real  monument  be  raised  in  heathen 
lands.  There  are  school  houses  to  build, 
women  and  children  to  be  rescued  from 
such  degradation  as  in  this  Christian  land 
we  cannot  conceive. 

A  sudden  shock,  and  a  widowed  mother 
was  childless.  Her  life  bad  been  givea 
to  missionary  work.  Her  daughter's, 
monument  should  be  reared  across  the 
seas.  Her  needle  was  set  in  motion.  Art, 
now  become  the  handmaid  of  compelling 
love,  wrought  with  such  matchless  skill, 
and  rare  design  that  very  speedily  the- 
'Caroline  Wright  Memorial  School  "  be- 
came a  grand  factor  in  the  molding  of 
Christian  thought  in  Japan. 

To  still  another  came  the  inspiration. 
and  straightway  her  pen  became  such  a 
power  that  from  its  proceeds  she  bnilded 
in  India  a  -Home  for  Friendless  Women." 
Such  monument  as  this  would  Ann  Wil- 
kins ask  of  Methodist  womanhood. 

If  to  some  hearts  comes  tbe  thought  to 
build  a  "  Wilkins  Memorial  School"  let 
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the-  messenger  in— it  ia  (tad's  angel.  Some 
of  you  hold  tout  possessions  but  in  trust, 
and  recognize  the  responsibility  of  your 
stewardship.  You  can  take  many  hun- 
dred shares — the  interest  will  accumulate. 
We  have  placed  the  shares  at  ten  cents, 
so  that  each  little  child  and  toiling  wo- 
man may  hare  a  share. 

All  money  not  necessary  for  the  shaft 
will  be  taken  to  the  General  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  sent  directly  to  hea- 
then lands. 

Send  contributions  to  the  respective 
Branch  corresponding  secretaries,  or  to 
the  treasurer,  Mrs.  Kennard  Chandler, 
Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

A  17S  Mile  Rid*  on  a  Circuit  In  Mex- 
ico. 

BY  SEV.  LEVI  B.   SALMANS. 

For  05  years  past  there  have  been  a 
large  number  of  English  people  living  in 
this  stateor  Hidalgo  engaged  in  the  min- 
ing industries.  They  have  always  been 
freely  indulged  in  the  practice  of  their 
own  religion,  and  being  from  Cornwall, 
have  been  mostly  Methodists.  This  with 
other  things  has  brought  the  people  of 
this  state  to  what  is  for  this  country  a 
high  degree  of  toleration  in  matters  of 
religious  opinions  and  practices.  We 
therefore  found  a  wider  open  field  for 
evangelization  here  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  Republic.  Brother  Barker  was  here 
■for  five  years  and  has  been  followed  by 
Brother  Smith  for  two  years.  Last  Con- 
ference Brother  Smith  had  to  report  1 1 
Tegular  preaching  places  established,  be- 
sides a  number  of  other  places  visited 
and  friends  made.  These  were  scattered 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country  touching 
most  of  tbe  centers  of  population  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  state. 

Leaving  Pachuca' on  Hay  38th  Brother 
Drees  and  I  started  for  a  ten  days'  tour 
on  horseback,  throughout  a  part  of  this 
great  work.  The  greatness  of  the  work 
is  chiefly  in  its  possibilities  and  necessi- 
ties, though  the  beginning  thus  far  made 
is  not  to  be  at  all  undervalued. 

Pachuca  is  situated  at  tbe  foot  of  the 
mountains  on  the  southwest  side  of  a 
high  range,  and  is  8,000  feet  above  sea 
level  Over  this  range  we  went  descend- 
ing about  2,000  feet  from  the  pass  to 
El  Chico.  Here  we  laid  over  in  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  day  and  looked  after  a 
chapel  we  are  building  there,  or  rather 
that  an  Englishman  is  building  for  us 
partlv  with  means  he  baa  collected  from 
the  native  congregation,  and  partly  with 
his  own  funds  He  has  been  for  some 
years  engaged  in  tbe  reduction  of 
silver  ores,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
been  preaching  to  a  considerable  congre- 
gation which  be  has  gathered  among  the 
natives  chiefly  from  among  his  work- 
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men.  The  chapel  is  quite  small,  but  is 
being  made  very  prettily  and  apparently 
without  effort  at  cheapness  The  chapel 
is  to  be  dedicated  to  tbe  Missionary  Soci- 
ety without  the  expenditure  of  a  cent  on 
its  part. 

Having  attained  the  object  of  our  visit 
here,  we  journeyed  on  over  rough  moun- 
tains to  El  Grande,  which  stands  on  a 
small  elevated  plain  a  thousand  feet 
lower  than  Pachuca.  Here  we  passed 
tbe  night  in  a  Mexican  lodging  house. 
From  the  time  we  had  passed  .El  Chico 
to  the  end  of  the  journey  in  this  direc- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  second  day  we 
passed  over  an  arid  desert  country  almost 
uninhabited.  In  this  second  day's  jour- 
ney of  nearly  40  miles  we  had  to  descend 
into  what  is  called  "  tbe  hot  country," 
being  a  deep,  narrow  and  fertile  valley 
5,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Here  grows 
the  garden  products  used  in  Pachuca  and 
other  towns  within  two  days'  travel. 

These  products  are  carried  on  the  backs 
of  men,  women,  children  and  donkeys, 
selling  in  one  town  to-day  and  another 
to-morrow,  the  larger  towns  usually  hav- 
ing their  market  on  Sunday.  In  this 
valley  there  is  a  very  different  sensation 
coming  from  the  atmosphere  to  that  ex- 
perienced in  the  highlands  of  which 
Mexico  is  chiefly  made  up.'  and  I  sweat 
for  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  in  tbe 
country. 

From  here  we  made  a  long  and  weari- 
some ascent  to  nearly  the  altitude  of 
Pachuca  again,  and  descended  to  a 
long  mountain  ridge  parallel  with  the 
Gulf  and  about  7,000  feet  above  it. 
There  are  no  other  ridges  equally  high 
between  this  and  the  sea,  and  so  this 
mountain  is  green  with  its  fertility 
caused  by  condensation  of  the  water  of 
the  clouds  which  first  strike  here  as  they 
come  from  the  Gulf.  How  pleasant  did 
this  place  seem  with  its  fruit  trees  and 
gardens  surrounding  almost  every  resi- 
dence !  Here  is  Zacualtipan  where  we 
were  to  spend  four  days.  This  is  a 
county-seat,  and  has  8,000  inhabitants, 

We  were  at  once,  and  as  long  as  we 
remained,  impressed  with  the  better  ap- 
pearance of  the  people  here  than  in  the 
parts  from  which  we  had  come.  They 
were  better  dressed  and  more  polite,  and 
we  entirely  missed  tbe  low  and  most  de- 
graded class  so  numerous  in  Pachuca, 
and  this  in  the  presence  of  the  fact  that 
labor  brings  only  one-third  to  one-half 
Pachuca  prices,  and  is  much  less  in  de- 
mand. Before  we  left,  however,  we  dis- 
covered the  explanation. 

In  the  high,  dry  country  the  juice  of 
the  maguey  plant  is  extracted  and  fer- 
mented for  a  few  hours,  and  makes  a 
perishable   drink    much    like    beer     at 

This  sells  cheaper  than  milk  and  is 
used  by  all  classes,   but    in  brutalizing 


quantities  by  the  lower  clause*.     We  die-  i 

covered  that  here  this  drink—  pulque— m  ! 

brought  only  once  a  week,  and   then  it  j 

costs  so  much  that  it  *  use  is  very  limited.  I 

High  license,  this  :   almost  prohibited.  i 

Consequently  we  saw  sobriety    and  pros- 
perity. 

About  three  years  ago  our  Bible  col- 
porteur entered  this  place.  His  Bibles 
brought  oat  a  promising  young  man  who 
is  now  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1835  Brother  Smith  made 
two  visits  a  quarter  here,  holding;  severs! 
meetings  each  trip.  This  year  he  has 
been  unable  to  ride  on  horseback,  having 
been  prostrated  by  his  4.000  mile*  riding 
after  this  fashion  last  year,  and  no  one 
has  visited  tbe  place  until  now.  A  few 
days  ahead  of  us  a  native  Mexican 
preacher  and  family  had  arrived  from 
Mexico  City,  sent  by  Brother  Dreee. 

We  held  meetings  four  nights,  com- 
mencing Sunday.  The  last  night  it 
rained,  but  the  audience  was  larger  than 
any  time  before.  I  was  impressed  with 
the  substantial  appearance  of  moat  of  the 
persons  who  attended.  There  wu  al- 
ways a  large  number  outside  the  door 
who  would  not  enter  but  wanted  to  hear, 
and  many  of  these  were  substantial  look- 
ing men. 

The  kind  of  preaching  required  was 
didactic  and  corrective  of  tbe  errors  of 
Rome  which  have  been  woven  into  the 
very  being  of  these  people.  The  subjects 
were  such  as,  The  priesthood  of  the  pres- 
ent dispensation  is  that  of  all  believers, 
with  Christ  as  the  high  priest,  Christ  the 
only  mediator  or  Intercessor  between 
God  and  man.  Our  ability  and  necessity 
to  come  directly  to  God  through  Christ, 
and  the  Scripture  condemnation  of  that 
"  false  humility"  which  seeks  to  ap- 
proach in  any  other  way  aa  through 
angels  or  saints.  Tbe  character  and  use 
of  tbe  Bible.  Christ  is  not  now  an  angry 
and  unapproachable  judge,  but  his  infi- 
nite love  has  made  himself  our  brother 
and  is  now  seeking  that  he  may  save 
those  who  are  lost  in  their  sins. 

We  found  some  very  interesting  char- 
acters here.  One  a  blacksmith,  who  Im- 
pressed us  as  a  man  who  la  following 
with  earnest  slnoerity  all  the  light  he  has 
thus  far  received,  sought  brother  Drees 
to  go  to  converse  with  his  aged  father 
concerning  the  gospel.  This  proved  a 
very  touching  visit  Another  Is  the  wo- 
man witii  whom  we  took  our  meals  and 
is  the  mother  of  tbe  young  man  above 
referred  to  now  preparing  for  the  minis- 
try. About  five  years  ago  tbe  Rural 
Police  came  to  her  house  by  night,  and, 
arresting  ber  husband  on  false  charges, 
be  was  hurried  off  into  the  army. 

The  army  of  this  country  fa  made  up 
of  people  who  are  thus  Impressed.  A 
motion  was  made  in  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress, tbe  past  winter,  to  do  away  with 


thin  irregular  conscription,  but  it  was 
defeated  because,  as  U  was  openly  stated, 
that  there  is  not  patriotism  and  material 
spirit  enough  to  the  country  to  supply 
the  regular  army  with  men.  Her  oldest 
eon  was  then  17  years  of  age,  and  sup- 
ported the  family  at  bis  trade  as  a  tailor. 
Soon  Bibles  were  brought  into  the  place 
and  fell  into  their  hands.  They  were 
convinced  by  reading,  and  her  son  went 
off  first  to  sell  Bibles  and  then  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry.  Her  friends  forsook 
her  when  they  gave  up  hope  of  turning 
her  from  Protestantism,  and  she  felt 
a  desolation  greater  than  mere  widow- 
hood. HernextsouwasthenMyearsold. 
He  set  to  work  at  the  shoemaker's  trade 
and  has  now  come  to  be  able  to  support 
the  family.  Our  hearts  were  moved  at 
hearing  her  say  as  with  tears  she  told  us 
her  trials,  that  through  them  all  God 
had  never  fonaken  her. 

Among  the  incidents  that  she  told  us 
{a  this  one :  One  day  there  happened  to 
be  in  her  house  dining  one  of  our  native 
preachers  and  our  Bible  colporteur.  A 
Romanist  neighbor  called  in  as  he  was 
passing  by,  and  engaged  the  strangers  in 
converaation  on  religions  subjects.  He 
believed  that  the  priest  could  forgive 
eics  and  do  many  wonderful  and  super, 
natural  things.  He  believed  in  Ood  also, 
but  he  wae  so  far  away.  On  being  asked 
in  whom  he  believed  the  most,  he 
thought  a  moment,  and  said:  "In  the 
Bishop  of  Tulancingo.  because  he  is 
near."  This  is  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
-who  lives  SO  miles  away. 

While  here  we  visited  the  San  Hagill 
Iron  Works  which  are  famous  for  more 
than  their  products  of  extra  good  iron. 
They  are  tHuated  in  a  gulch  1.500  feet 
below  the  city  and  at  a  distance  of  three 
mile*  and  are  operated  almost  wholly  by 
water  power.  Here  tbe  Frenchman 
Jaeeker  made  an  immense  fortune  and 
loaned  money  to  the  Mexican  govern-  ' 
ment.  When  it  suspended  payment  he 
appealed  to  Napoleon  who  sent  an  army 
and  navy  against  the  country,  and  the 
sad  history  with  which  the  name  of  ' 
Maximilian  is  connected  followed.  Af- 
ter Napoleon's  overthrow  by  Germany, 
Jaeckor  is  said  to  have  applied  to  the 
Commune  for  a  passport  to  return  to 
Mexico,  and,  instead  of  receiving  it.  he 
-was  led  out  and  shot  for  the  trouble  he  ■ 
had  brought  to  France.  His  iron  works 
were  bought  and  are  now  operated  by 
other  Frenchmen.  They  consist  of  blast  I 
furnaces,  foundry,  machine  shop,  and 
puddling  and  rolling  mill.  It  is  said  that  i 
tbey  receive  ten  cents  for  every  pound  of 
rolled  iron  they  turn  out. 

On  the  fifth  morning,  at  .1  o'clock,  we 
started  for  Tulancingo  with  three  horses 
which  we  rode  by  turns.  We  had  a  . 
cloudy  day  for  traveling  and  went  along 
•be  mountain  ridge  on  which  Zacualtipan 
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is  situated,  so  that  we  hoped  to  be  at  the 
end  of  our  journey,  00  miles,  in  tune  for 
the  meeting  to  be  held  that  night.  A 
misfortune  which  overtook  us  when 
within  six  miles  of  our  destination  de- 
layed us  and  we  did  not  arrive  until  8,16 
p.  m.  Here  we  roomed  and  boarded  in 
a  hotel,  operated  somewhat  after  the 
American  style. 

Seated  at  our  first  meal,  there  aat  with 
ns  a  bright  young  man.  a  student  in  a 
Catholic  institution  in  that  diocesan  city. 
He  asked  our  business  and  at  once  en- 
gaged Brother  Drees  in  conversation.  He 
has  come  to  the  place  to  study  for  tbe 
priesthood,  but  was  now  unsettled  as  to 
whether  he  would  he  a  priest  or  not.  He 
was  shocked  at  what  appeared  to  him 
like  blasphemy  when  incidentally  Broth- 
er Drees  cd  I  led  Jesus  "  our  elder  broth- 
er." He  thought  the  intervention  of 
Mary  and  the  saints  necessary,  as  they 
were  friendly  to  us  and  would  plead  for 
us.  and  that  Jesus  would  hear  them;  but 
that  he  was  angry  with  us  and  might 
thrust  us  away  in  our  sins  if  we  should 
presume  to  come  to  him  directly.  The 
conversation  oontinued  at  the  table  and 
in  our  room  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  he 
became  a  character  very  interesting  to  us 
He  came  to  our  preaching  service  at  the 
Templo  Evaogelico  that  night. 

Having  arranged  with  the  authorities 
a  difficulty  into  which  our  mission  prop 
erty  there  had  fallen,  in  regard  to  taxes, 
we  journeyed  on  to  the  hacienda  or  plan- 
tation of  Alfajayuca,  some  IB  miles. 
Here  is  a  farm  of  5.400  acres  owned  by  a 
man  lately  turned  Protestant.  He  em- 
ploys in  working  it  men,  who  with  their 
families  make  up  a  population  of  more 
than  2",o  souls.  From  among  these  he 
has  called  together  quite  a  congregation 
in  his  house,  once  a  week  for  over  a  year. 
Quite  a  number  have  been  turned  from 
Romanism  by  this  man  in  the  places 
round  about,  besides  the  influence  he  has 
exerted  among  the  people  on  the  farm. 
He  supports  a  man  who  keeps  a  day 
school  for  tbe  children,  some  thirty-live 
in  number. 

This  man  wae  sacristan  of  a  large 
Catholic  Church  seven  miles  from  the 
hacienda,  and  was  a  faithful  Catholic. 
He  really  believed  in  the  report  of  the 
priest  that  a  certain  image  in  thai  Church 
was  standing  alone  miraculously  and 
bearing  a  cross  which  overthrew  its  natu- 
ral equilibrium.  He  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  close  examination,  and 
discovered  a  strong  rod  of  iron  passing 
from  tbe  feet  into  a  socket  made  for  It. 
This  was  an  entering  wedge,  and  six 
months  ago  he  came  out  of  Babylon,  and 
now  manifests  a  spirit  very  commenda- 
ble in  seeking  and  following  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  God's  Holy  Word.  While  there 
we  arranged  for  the  immediate  organiza- 
tion of  a  Sunday  school  for  old  and  young. 
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Tbe  man  who  is  now  administrator  or 
foreman  of  the  farm  has  been  there  only 
five  months.  He  came  there  an  ardent 
Catholic.  On  bis  arrival  tbe  proprietor 
knowing  his  superstition  put  him,  as  a 
sort  of  a  joke,  to  sleep  with  the  Bible  col- 
porteur who  was  there.  The  administra- 
tor, who  is  now  a  Protestant,  confesses 
that  he  was  so  frightened  at  the  thought 
of  sleeping  with  a  heretic  that  he  slept  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  bed  all  night.  Had 
it  not  been  for  his  natural  Mexican  po- 
liteness, and  the  fear  that  he  might  jeop- 
ardize his  new  position,  he  would  doubt- 
lees  have  refused  absolutely  to  have  com- 
plied with  the  arrangement.  His  eager- 
ness now  to  hear  the  Word  preached  is  a 
confessed  inspiration  to  all  who  preach 
in  his  presence. 

This  is  the  man  to  whom  Brother  Smith 
refers  at  the  close  of  his  communication 
published  in  the  last  report  of  tbe  Mis- 
sionary Society.  On  this  visit  he  told  us 
of  having  paid  money  for  the  privilege 
of  kissing  sacred  images.  That  which  is 
now,  however,  the  source  of  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  the  aged  brother  is  this  :  He 
has  a  son  whom  he  sent  to  prepare  for 
tbe  priesthood  and  who  has  been  in  the 
institution  where  be  is  for  eight  years, 
lacking  now  only  a  little  over  a  year  of 
his  ordination.  Now,  that  bis  own  eyes 
are  opened,  he  greatly  fears  lest  he  may 
not  be  able  to  undo  his  mistake  with  his 

We  held  a  service  here  and  returned  to 
Pachuca  by  way  of  Real  del  Monte  hold- 
ing ray  two  regular  English  services. 

Puchuca,  June  V)th.  1830. 


Some  men  boast  of  their  liberality  to 
the  Church  and  seem  to  be  trusting  their 
final  salvation  to  their  large  donations; 
but  Rev,  A.  A.  Fulton,  of  tbe  Presbyter- 
ian Mission,  writes  from  Kwai  Peng, 
KwongSat,  China;  "More money  is  spent 
in  this  single  province  in  one  year  in 
building  and  repairing  temples,  in  idol 
worship,  and  in  fostering  error,  than  the 
Presbyterian  Church  gives  in  the  same 
time  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth." 

The  population  in  Singapore  is  of  a 
polyglot  character  as  seen  in  the  report 
of  the  missionary  of  the  English  Society 
for  tbe  Propagation  of  tbe  Gospel  w  ho  is 
at  work  there.  He  writes  i  "  Six  Chinese 
and  two  Tamil  catechists  have  been  at 
work  under  my  superintendence  going 
about  and  availing  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  topreacb  the  Word  to  their 
countrymen.  We  have  thus  been  en- 
abled to  carry  on,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  hitherto,  pastoral  and  aggressive 
work  in  the  three  languages— Malay, 
Tamil,  and  Chinese,  the  latter  compris- 
ing the  Hokien,  Teychew,  Macao,  and 
Keh  dialects." 


Sietta  ano  Commrnts. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
for  the  cuts  that  illustrate  their  mission 
work  in  Liberia. 

The  heathen  give  vast  sums  to  sustain 
their  religion.  This  is  especially  bo  in 
China,  Japan  and  India.  Why  then  are  not 
the  churches  our  missionaries  form  there 
self-supporting?  Should  not  the  Christians 
who  have  been  converted  from  heathen- 
ism give  as  much  to  sustain  Christianity 
as  they  formerly  did  idolatry  ?  As  a  rule 
they  do,  but  the  most  of  those  who  are 
converted  are  poor,  and  their  leaving 
their  old  religion  often  results  in  in. 
g  their  poverty. 


The  Foreign  Missionary  relates  the  fol- 
lowing incident : 

At  an  evening  meeting.  Foreign  Mis- 
sions beiug  the  topic,  n  gentleman  asked 
what  the  cost  was  of  supporting  a  mis- 
sionary on  the  field.  He  was  told  a 
thousand  dollars.  He  asked:  "Could  we, 
as  a  church,  do  this  and  call  him  our 
missionary?"  He  was  told  "Yes,"  He 
thought  over  the  matter  and  decided  to 
himself  give  the  thousand  dollars  annually 
for  this  purpose. 

If  our  churches  that  are  able  were  to 
each  support  one  or  more  missionaries  in 
the  field,  from  whom  they  would  receive 
reports,  they  would  find  that  the  con- 
tributors would  become  personally  inter- 
ested, and  the  amounts  raised  would  be 
largely  increased.  Let  the  missionaries 
and  the  contributors  to  missions  come 
closer  together.  Will  any  of  our  readers 
assume  the   support  of  one   or    more 


The  English  Church  Missionary  Society 
held  in  February  last  eight  hundred  n'nt- 
ultaneous  missionary  meetings  in  various 
parts  of  England,  giving  thereby  a  great 
impetus  to  its  work.  Its  receipts  last 
year  were  |1. 150,000.  The  demands 
upon  it  the  present  year  are  greater,  and 
hence  the  increased  effort  to  instruct  and 
inspire.  Let  every  Presiding  Elder  ar- 
range to  hold  one  or  more  missionary 
meetings  on  his  district,  and  if  at  the 
sessions  of  the  Annual  Conferences  these 
could  be  arranged  to  be  held  at  thesame 
time  in  the  different  districts,  a  wave  of 
enthusiasm  would  roll  over  the  confer- 
ence and  bring  up  the  collections  far  be- 
yond the  million  line. 

Tbe  only  successful  educational  work 
that  has  ever  been  done  among  the  In- 
dians has  been  under  the  direction  of  the 
different  missionary  societies.  The  gov. 
eminent  undertook  the  work,  and  at  first 
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asked  the  assistance  of  the 
hoards,  but  afterward  its  policy  seemed 
to  be  to  ignore  the  boards  and  carry  on 
its  work  in  an  independent  manner,  and 
even  interfering  with  the  work  that  the 
boards  through  its  missionaries  still 
sought  In  some  cases  to  do.  The  results 
have  not  been  encouraging.  It  is  time 
that  the  government  should  change  its 
policy  and  welcome  cooperation.  The 
Foreign  Missionary  says:  "There  are 
funds  enough  and  to  spare,  now  held  by 
government  for  the  education  of  the  In- 
dians. Why  cannot  a  general  movement 
be  made  by  all  the  Christian  denomina- 
tions to  secure  a  more  generous  provision 
by  the  government  for  tbe  support  of 
schools  conducted  by  missionary  boards 
and  societies."  It  is  an  excellent  sugges- 
tion i  we  gladly  second  it. 

We  are  receiving  from  many  pastors 
cheering  words  of  appreciation  and  the 
statement  that  our  Magazine  is  greatly 
helping  the  raising  of  tbe  missionary 
collections,  and  we  ask  that  those  who 
have  not  yet  brought  tbe  matter  before 
their  congregations  will  do  so  at  an  early 
day.  that  their  people  may  receive  and 
retain  a  perennial  interest  in  the  mission- 
ary cause.  The  editor  of  Zion's  Herald, 
in  his  paper  of  July  21,  furnishes  an 
example  that  we  wish  to  see  everywhere 
imitated.    He  says : 

"We  bad  an  excellent  illustration  of 
'how  to  do  it'  at  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  in  Milwaukee.  Seeing  on  a  reg- 
ister in  the  hotel  that  there  was  a  prayer- 
meeting  at  the  vestry  of  the  church  on 
Wednesday  evening,  we  went  to  be 
profited  by  the  service  and  to  see  how 
Methodism  expressed  itself  in  this  wes- 
terncity.  There  was  ft  good  congregation 
present,  and  very  earnest  prayers  from 
sisters  as  well  as  brethren,  and  rousing 
singing.  After  a  few  courses  of  prayer, 
the  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  rose  and  opened 
the  last  number  of  the  Gospel  in  All 
Lauds.  He  spoke  of  it  as  the  one  great 
want  in  our  missionary  agencies,  now 
happily  supplied.  He.  referred  to  the 
interesting  and  rich  contents  of  the  suc- 
cessive numbers,  to  the  enthusiasm  they 
had  awakened  in  his  own  heart,  and  ad- 
.vised  every  one  of  the  families  or  mem- 
bers of  the  church  to  subscribe  foracopj. 
i  The  work  of  receiving  these  subscriptions 
|  was  piaced  in  the  hands  of  the  Ladies' 
;  Missionary  Society  of  the  church,  Dr. 
John  also  referred  to  tbe  fact  that  Dr. 
McCabe  had  lately  been  among  them 
|  and  greatly  stirred  them  up,  and  that,  in 
i  their  subscriptions,  they  had  pawed  far 
I  beyond  the  million  line  If  all  our  pas- 
'  tors  would  follow  this  example,  how 
i  rapidly  and  widely  this  invaluable  mission 
j  sheet  would  be  circulated,  and  what  an 
I  impetus  it  would  give  to  the  missionary 
'  collections." 


The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  met  at  the  Mission  Rooms,  July 
20. 

Tbe  Treasurer  reported  Treasury 
in  debt  June  80,  1888.  $30,430.58.  Out- 
standing Bills  of  Exchange  by  Cor- 
responding Secretaries,  $I83,4S2.ft*\ 
Total  debt  of  Treasury  June  80,  lwsft, 
$108,821.02. 

The  Secretary  was  authorised  to  settle 
with  Rev.  J.  R.  Wood,  of  South  America, 
a  claim  of  f>9  80  on  account  of  traveling 
expenses. 

Rev.  L.  C.  Smith,  of  Mexico,  baa  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  ia  now 
at  Creston.  Ohio,  in  poor  health.  His  re- 
turn   expenses  were   authorised    to  be 

The  return  of  Mrs.  Siberts.  of  Puebla. 
Mexico,  to  the  United  States  was  author- 
ized on  account  of  poor  health,  and  her 
return  expenses  directed  to  be  paid. 

Rev  L.  W  Pilcher.  of  the  North  China 
Mission,  was  given  power  of  attorney  to 
represent  the  Society  in  the  exchange 
and  purchase  of  property. 

Rev.  M.C.  Harris,  now  in  charge  of  tbe 
Japanese  Mission  in  San  Francisco,  was 
authorized  to  come  East  and  accompany 
his  wife  to  San  Francisco,  and  that  their 
traveling  expenses  be  paid. 

Rev.  L.  W.  Squier.  of  the  Japanese 
Mission,  was  given  power  of  attorney  to 
sell  a  lot  on  the  Bluff  at  Yokohama  and 
purchase  with  the  proceeds  property  in 
the  native  town. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Johnson  was  granted  per- 
mission to  return  from  Norway  to  the 
tbe  United  States  and  his  return  expen- 
ses authorized  to  be  paid. 

A  power  of  attorney  was  granted  Dr. 
L.  M.  Vernon,  of  Italy,  to  receive  4,000 
liresfrom  the  municipality  of  Bologna 
as  compensation  for  damage  done  on 
our  property  in  that  city. 

At  Pisa  the  Missionary  Society  has 
been  paying  $130  a  year  house  rent.  For 
about  $$03  a  commodious  parsonage  can 
be  erected.  The  board  approved  of  erect- 
ing the  parsonage  at  a  cost  of  4,000  lires, 
and  borrowing  money  until  a  grant  from 
the  General  Committee  can  be  obtained. 

$300  was  appropriated  to  pay  for  re- 
pairs on  church  and  parsonage  at  Bolog- 
na. Italy. 

Tbe  return  expenses  from  India,  of 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Oil),  were  authorised  to  be 
paid. 

Rev.  D.  C.  C-haUis.  of  Bulgaria,  was 
authorized  to  purchase  property  in 
Varna 

An  appropriation  of  $100  was  author- 
ized to  be  changed  from  Quijota  to 
Tombstone.  Arizona. 

0  rants  were  made  of  $'()  for 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ 
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N.  W.  Kansas  Conference  ;  $50  for  Ar- 
Kfnta,  Arkansas;  $100  for  Athena, 
Tennessee 

The  traveling  expenses  of  Rev.  A.  ft. 
Jones,  from  North  Carolina  to  New 
Mexico,  were  authorized  to  be  paid. 

The  sale  of  certain  lota  in  Hamilton 
III,  was  authorised. 

A  quit-claim  deed  to  a  certain  lot  of 
land  under  the  will  of  Arabella  Fisher, 
deceased,  was  authorized  to  be  given  to 
the  present  owner. 

The  offer  of  the  Northern  Central 
Railroad  for  the  purchase  of  certain  lots 
was  referred  to  Treasurer  Phillips. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  differ- 
ent committees  of  the  Board  were  all 
re-elected  except  that  Mr.  Jas.  Floy  was 
added  to  the  committees  on  Lands  and 
Legacies,  and  on  Audits,  at  New  York. 

Dr.  J.  X.  Fitzgerald  resigned  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Anniversa- 
ries and  Dr.  A.  L.  Brice  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Item  I  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Western  Europe  adopted  at  the  June 
meeting  was  reconsidered,  and  on  mo- 
tion further  action  was  postponed  until 
meeting  of  the  Board  in  September. 


Mlaalonai 


Con  vea  (Ion    al    Council 
BluCft. 

Rev,  W.  H.  W.  Bees,  of  Creston.  Iowa, 
writes  as  follows  of  the  Mass  Missionary 
Convention  that  met  at  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa.  July  «-8. 

The  opening  sermon  of  Rev,  C.  F. 
Creighton.  of  Lincoln.  Neb  ,  was  a  mas- 
terly presentation  of  the  claims  of  our 
missionary  work  on  the  whole  Church. 

The  following  topics  were  discussed 
with  much  spirit,  and  no  doubt  good  re- 
sults will  follow :  "  The  place  of  Meth- 
odism in  the  conversion  of  the  world;" 
"  The  advisability  of  observing  Faster 
Sunday  as  Sunday-school  missionary 
day:"  "Disseminating  intelligence;" 
"  Creating  enthusiasm  ; "  "  How  to  secure 
the  money." 

Chaplain  McCabe  delivered  an  effective 
address  on  the  "  Religious  Outlook,"  and 
gave  also  a  telling  talk  on  how  to  "  Cre- 
ate Enthusiasm.."  Dr.  W.  A.  Spencer 
was  present  and  delivered  an  able  ad- 
dress on  •Church  Extension."  The  Doc- 
tor is  doing  a  grand  work  in  stirring  up 
the  Church  to  plant  Methodism  on  the 
frontiers.  The  home  field  was  well  pre- 
sented, and  the  opinion  was  quite  unani- 
mous that  the  home  work  should  be 
divided  from  the  foreign  in  its  manage- 
ment, and  in  its  presentation  for  the  peo- 
ple's support.  Let  such  a  division  of  our 
work  be  had.  Establish  the  home  office 
in  Chicago.  Let  the  board  of  manage- 
ment be  constituted  by  some  of  the  many 
moat  excellent  laymen  of  Chicago  and 
the   West.     Then   turn    Chaplain    Mc- 


NOTES. 

Cabe  loose  on  the  Church  for  the  express 
purpose  of  establishing  Methodism  in  the 
Territories  and  on  the  frontier,  and  five 
years  will  not  pass  before  that  great, 
growing,  throbbing,  magnificent  country, 
having  empires  in  its  embrace,  will  be 
pre-empted    for  Christ  and  Methodism. 

Dr.  Wm.  Butler  was  present  Ht  the  con- 
vention, and  his  thrilling  experiences,  in 
establishing  the  work  in  India,  and  the 
reception  tendered  him  on  his  return  to 
that  field  recently,  answered  effectively 
the  question.  "Do  missions  pay?"  Dr- 
Butler  and  Chaplain  McCabe  both  need 
rest.  And  yet  it  seems  a  pity  to  have 
them  stop  a  moment  from  the  grand 
work  they  are  doing. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  convention,  requesting  the 
Board  of  Bishops  to  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  Easter  Sunday  by  the  Church,  as 
an  anniversary  missionary  day  for  the 
Sunday  schools  of  Methodism,  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Great  praise 
is  due  Rev.  W.  T.  Smith,  presiding  elder 
of  the  Council  Bluffs  district,  for  the 
preparation  of  the  programme,  the  call- 
ing of  the  convention,  and  its  successful 

Resolutions  were  adopted  expressing 
profound  thankfulness  that  the  Church  is 
awakening  to  its  high  privilege,  and  rally  - 

•  ingtothecry  ••  a  million  for  missions;  "at- 
testing the  utility  of  missionary  conven- 

,  tions  in  promoting  interest  and  creating 
enthusiasm  in  this  work;  recognizing 
the  valuable  services  of  Chaplain  Mc- 
Cabe and  Dr.  Butler,  expressing  pleas- 
ure at  the  helpful  words  of  Rev.  Joel 
A,  Smith  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Spencer,  and 
commending  the  wisdom   and   zeal  of 

I  those  who  were  the  prime  movers  in 
preparing  for  tiie  convention. 

|      Chaplain  McCabe  was  untiring  in  his 

(  effort  to  diffuse  intelligence  and  create 
enthusiasm,  and  he  succeeded  most  ad- 
mirably. 

Similar  missionary  conventions  ought 
to  be  held  in  every  district  in  Meth- 
odism, and  the  Church  as  a  result  would 
put  down  on  the  altar  of  consecration 
$2,000,00*1  for  the  salvation  of  the  race. 


OCR  JUSSIOXARIESAND  HUSSIONS. 

Miss  Anna  Kaulbach  of  Waverly,  N.Y. , 
left  last  month  as  missionary  of  the  Wo- 
man's Society  at  Tokio,  Japan. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Gill  writes  us  from  Bareilly, 
India,  that  Mise  Luella  Kelly,  missionary 
of  the  Woman's  Society  at  Bareilly,  has 
left  the  Society,  and  on  February  11, 
1886.  withdrew  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

The  address  of  Rev.  Duston  Ke  ruble 
has  been  changed  from  Silao  to  Guanaj- 
uato, Mexico,  and  that  of  bis  wife  from 
Rushsylvania  to  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Miss  Mary  I.  Holbrook  and  Miss  Rulof- 
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son  left  last  month  for  Yokahama,  Japan, 
as  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Society. 
Miss  Holbrook  was  formerly  a  mission- 
ary in  Japan,  and  has  been  in  the  United 
States  two  years. 

Rev.  George  B.  Nind  writes  from  De- 
troit, Mich  ,  requesting  the  following  no- 
tice should  be  given  :  Two  preachers  are 
much  needed  for  Bishop  Taylor's  self- 
supporting  work  in  Brazil,  one  for  Para 
and  the  other  for  Pernambuco.  George 
B.  Nind  of  the  latter  city  is  now  in  this 
country,  anxious  to  find  suitable  persons. 
Re  may  be  addressed  at  3  Mechanics' 
Block,  Detroit,  Mich, 

The  Methodist  Journal  of  Adelaide, 
Australia  for  May  28.  gives  an  account  of 
sermons  and  lectures  delivered  in  that 
country  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Hard  of  India. 
Bro.  Hard  needed  rest  in  India,  and 
hence  is  at  work  in  Australia.  Ho  is  also 
collecting  money  for  a  building  fund. 
We  also  see  that  Mrs.  C.  P.  Hard  has 
been  lecturing  in  Australia  on  "  The 
Women  of  India."  Sister  Hard  was  born 
in  India,  and  as  the  daughter  of  a  sur- 
geon and  wife  of  a  missionary,  is  well 
prepared  to  understand  the  needs  of 
India. 

Levi  D.  Johnson,  M.D.,  who  went  to 
Africa  with  Bishop  Taylor's  first  expedi- 
tion, js  now  in  the  United  States.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Society  of  Friends  and  has 
lately  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  A  letter  from  him  dated  Mus- 
catine, Iowa,  July  5th,  saya  :  "You  are 
aware  of  my  change  in  Church  fellow- 
ship I  expect.  1  did  not  make  this 
change  (as  has  been  reported  by  some), 
because  I  could  not  raise  funds  for  start- 
ing a  (juaker  Mission,  but  because  I  was 
convinced  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  better  adapted  for  the 
spreading  of  the  Gospel  than  the  Friends 
I  hope  to  go  back  to  Africa  again  if  that 
is  the  Lord's  wiU." 

'Riot.  Property  Destroyed.  Mission- 
aries safe."  These  words  constituted  the 
telegram  received  at  the  Mission  Rooms, 
dated  Shanghai,  China,  July  14,  and  sign- 
ed "Gamewell."  They  doubtless  refer  to 
our  Mission  at  Chunking.  We  await 
with  some  anxiety  the  letters  that  will 
bring  us  full  information. 

Rev.  Edward  S.  Little  of  the  Southern 
California  Conference,  Missionary  to 
China,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Chin- 
kiang  Station. Central  China  Mission.  He 
was  married  July  8,  ISStt,  in  England,  to 
Miss  Carrie  Bate,  daughter  of  Rev,  John 
Bate.  Wesleyan  Minister,  St.  Albans.  He 
and  his  bride  are  en  route  for  China. 

Rev.  George  A.  Stuart.  M.  D  ,  of  Des 
Moines  Conference,  aailed  for  China, 
July  I,  on  the  Rio  De  Janeiro.  He  goes 
out  as  a  missionary  physician,  and  will 
be  connected  with  Philander  Smith  Hoe- 


truth  miuiou. 

The  Rev.  Q.  M.  Jeffrey  writes  of  the 
Utah  Mission : 

The  seventh  annual  session  of  the  Utah 
Mission  commenced  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
June  16, 1866.  The  superintendent,  Rev, 
T.  C.  Iliff,  presided  until  the  arrival  of 
Bishop  Warren  on  the  18th. 

The  reports  showed  there  had  been 
raised  for  self-support  $1,095.78 ;  for 
missions.  $383.50  The  increase  of  value 
in  church  property  was  $8,808  ;  increase 
of  membership  160,  of  which  66  were 
Mormons. 

The  following  was  adopted  on  the 
"  State  of  Affairs  in  Utah :  " 

We  have  again  been  brought  to  a  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  this  Territory,  which  de- 
mands that  the  Methodist  Church  gives 
voice  to  its  sentiment  in  no  uncertain 
sound.  We  rejoice  in  the  evident 
signs  of  encouragement  that  the 
Government  is  at  last  awakening  to 
a  consciousness  of  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  affairs  existing  here,  and  is  put- 
ting forth  strenuous  efforts  toward  sup- 
pressing the  crimes  perpetrated  under 
the  guise  of  religion. 

We  heartily  approve  of  the  policy  be- 
gun and  carried  out  by  bis  Excellency 
Ex- Governor  Murray.  We  condemn  the 
neglect  of  the  recent  Legislature  to  place 
this  Territory  in  harmony  with  the  en- 
actments of  Congress. 

We  recommend  the  bill  now  before 
Congress  known  as  the  Edmunds-Tucker 
bill  as  comprehending  the  true  character 
of  the  Utah  problem  in  a  way  that  was 
never  before  here  done,  and  as  calculated 
in  its  provisions  to  effect  a  radical  and 
desirable  change  in  the  Administration 
of  the  territory.  The  strict  enforcement 
of  the  Edmunds  law  and  the  promise  of 
more  stringent  legislation  is  evidently 
creating  dissensions  in  the  Mormon  ranks, 
and  is  opening  the  way  to  a  more  suc- 
cessful evangelisation  of  the  people  than 
has  hitherto  been  enjoyed,  and  therefore 
demands  the  broadest  charity  and  the 
most  active  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Christian  Churches. 

The  flood  of  infidelity  which  threatens 
to  s  veep  over  this  Territory  demands  tbe 
most  unequivocal  and  direct  preaching 
of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made: 

English  Work— Beaver  Circuit,  J.  P. 
Morris ;  Heber  Circuit,  to  be  supplied ; 
Logan  Circuit  to  be  supplied  ;  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant Circuit,  to  be  supplied  ;  Murray  Cir- 
cuit, F.  Brock  ;  Ogden,  G,  E.  Jayne ;  Ox- 
ford, to  be  supplied  ;  Park  City,  Q.  M. 
Jeffrey;  Provo,  T.  W  Lincoln;  Salt  Lake 
City,  8.  J.  Carroll :  Salt  Lake  Circuit,  to 
be  supplied:  Tocele  Circuit,  J.  D.  Oillilan; 
Camp  Douglas,  J.  W.  Jackson, 

J.  J  Oarvin.  Financial  Agent  of  Salt 
Lake  Seminary. 


HOME-MISSION    WORK. 

Scandinavian  Work.—  Brigham  City, 
to  be  supplied;  Cache  Valley  Circuit,  H. 
Nelson  ;  Ephruun  Circuit,  E.  Mork.  one 
to  be  supplied;  Richfield  Circuit,  M.  An- 
derson; Salt  Lake  City.  P.  A.  H.  Frank- 
lin; Spanish  Fork,  to  be  supplied. 


M ■••ton  Work  In  Nevada. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Gardner  writes  from 
Genoa.  Douglas  Co.,  Nevada,  June  24, 
1886. 

I  arrived  at  this  place,  direct  from  the 
N.  T.  East  Conference,  one  year  ago  last 
month,  and  having  studied  the  field 
pretty  carefully.  I  am  prepared  to  give 
some  of  the  obstacles  and  encourage- 
ments to  be  met  with  in  the  work. 

In  the  first  place,  the  people  are  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  about  equal 
portions  of  Mormons,  Catholics,  and  In- 
fidels. The  remaining  percentage  is 
Jews  and  a  strange  collection  of  descend- 
ants of  members  of  most  all  the  denomi- 
nations underttaesun.  We  hare  one,  and 
only  one.  active  church-member,  and  she 
is  an  old  lady  lately  from  the  East. 

Some  idea  of  the  situation  may  be 
gained  from  the  statement  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  a  man  to  lead  tbe  Sunday- 
school  who  will  open  with  prayer.  I  ver- 
ily believe  that  there  is  nota  single  pray- 
ing man  in  the  county,  though  there  are 
those  who  once  were  living,  active  Chris- 
tian church-members.  Their  contact 
with  tbe  obstacles  of  the  country  seems 
to  have  driven  tbem  to  infidelity. 

We  have  hardly  any  Sabbath-day.  and 
what  little  we  do  have  is  for  amusement 
or  traffic.  Last  fourth  of  July,  Sunday, 
not  a  person  was  out  to  one  of  the  preach- 
ing services,  while  almost  every  person 
in  tbe  county  was  at  a  horse  race  taking 
place  at  the  same  time. 

The  mines,  in  neighboring  plates,  are 
worked  Sundays  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  week,  and  good  Christians  have  to 
work,  too,  or  else  lose  their  place.  And 
tbe  children,  right  here  are  allowed,  for 
the  most  part,  to  leave  Sunday-school  to 
play  ball,  and  are  even  attended  by  their 
parents.  Surely  we  do  not  have  to  go 
across  the  water  to  find  a  land  of  no  Sab- 
baths. 

Another  very  serious  obstacle  we  have 
to  contend  with  is  the  liquor  traffic. 
That,  in  fact,  is  king  here  It  rules  in 
business,  in  society  and  politics.  Society, 
consequently,  is  in  a  low  state.  The 
chief  end  of  the  people,  apparently,  is  to 
get  the  most  pleasure  possible  out  of  the 
ball-room,  the  skating-rink,  and  the  horse- 
race, and  these  are  kept  in  perpetual  mo 
tion  by  the  liquor  dealers. 

But  the  most  deplorable  fact,  perhaps,  is 
that  they  flagrantly  and  openly  violate 
the  laws  by  selling  to  youth  and  children, 
and  we  have  not  an  officer  faithful  enough 
to  duty,  ora  citizen  with  stamina  enough 


to  tell  the  saloon  keepers  to  obey  tbe 
laws. 

The  field,  then,  as  you  will  see,  is  hard 
to  be  worked,  bat  it  will  pay  If  it  Is  well 
worked.  There  is  good  material  to  work 
upon,  and  there  are  a  good  many  en- 
couragements too.  There  is  gold  in  Im- 
mense quantities  in  these  mountains,  but 
it  takes  a  good  deal  of  capital  to  get  it. 
and  the  miners  have  to  go  down  some- 
times six  thousand  feet  into  the  earth  for 
it.  There  is  great  worth  too  anions:  the  peo- 
ple, but  to  bring  it  to  light  and  prepare  It 
for  use  will  take  a  good  deal  of  capital  and 
God's  workers  will  have  to  go  down 
deep  for  it.  Later  I  hope  to  give  some  of 
the  encouragements. 


IBoase  River  IHlsalon. 

Rev.  P.  E.  Royse  writes  from  Mouse 
River  Mission,  Dakota,  July  1,  1886  : 

1  was  appointed  to  this  mission  last 
September  without  one  dollar  being  ap- 
propriated for  my  transit  or  support ,  and 
thus  left  to  self-support  or  starvation-  1 
left  my  family  4011  miles  away  and  for 
two  months  walked  on  foot  from  five  to 
twenty-five  miles  per  day  from  settle- 
ment to  settlement  preaching  often  on 
week  days  and  twice  on  Sundays. 

Then  the  poor  people  purchased  for  me 
a  pony  and  I  have  since  been  using  that. 
I  have  now  brought  my  family  here. 
The  brethren  are  building  us  a  house, 
and  after  they  have  done  all  they  can  we 
shall  need  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  to 
finish  it. 

We  are  the  first  and  only  denomina- 
tion represented  by  a  regular  minister  in 
this  country.  I  am  seventy  years  of  age 
The  spiritual  harvest  is  truly  plenteous 
and  is  increasing  every  day  by  new  at- 

Eunlu,  Nevada. 
Rev,  A.  C.  Dutton  writes  from  Eureka, 
Nevada,  June  84,  1880  : 

I  have  been  here  since  Nov.  1,  1884. 
This  town  is  dependent  upon  the  supply 
of  ore  from  the  mines  which  has  greatly 
diminished  for  three  years.  Formerly 
there  were  over  seven  thousand  persons 
here  and  five  Protestant  churches. 

Sow  there  are  less  than  three  thousand 
people,  many  Catholics  and  Jews,  bat 
few  Christians.  We  have  one  Catholic 
priest,  one  miner  licensed  to  preach  and 
who  helps  me.  Religion  is  in  a  low  con- 
dition. There  are  75  saloons  and  3  apoth- 
ecaries and  fl  groceries  that  sell  liquor 
Surely  this  place  needs  tbe  Ur.apel, 

Letter  From   Pbll1i|»bMm,  JIIoMinaa. 

Rev.  H.  D.  Wadswurtli  writes  from 
Phillipsburg,  Montana.  June  14,  IflBS: 

1  have  a  circuit  more  than  sixty  miles 
in  length  in  which  lives  a  mining  and 
agricultural    population     fast  growing 


JAPANESE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


wealthy.  Here  is  a  great  field  of  labor 
umoux  an  enterprising  and  thrifty  peo- 
ple When  I  came  to  the  work  ten 
months  ago  there  were  eight  persons 
who  dared  to  call  themselves  Methodists. 
Now-  there  are  81  and  a  prospect  of  a 
larger  number.  Some  of  our  people  come 
from  six  to  ten  miles  to  church  and  in 
Home  oases  they  walk. 

While  we  are  encouraged,  yet  the  tide 
of  infidelity  is  strong  There  is  also 
much  gambling,  Sunday  work  and  Sun- 
day horse-racing,  and  many  drinking  sa- 

We  need  additional  preachers.  With 
efficient  pastoral  help,  in  five  years  there 
could  be  built  at  least  five  new  churches 
on  my  circuit. 

This  year  I  received  1800  from  the 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  people  will 
give  more  than  as  much  more,  with  the 
kindest  welcome  to  their  homes  when- 
ever I  go  smong  them.  In  the  mission- 
ary collection  my  charge  will  reach  if 
not  pass  the  million  dollar  line. 


Lot  tar  From  t.a  Dlsnrv.  Dakota. 

Rev.  E  B.  Preston  writes  from  La 
Moure.  Dakota,  June  IS : 
■  This  town  is  three  years  old  and  con- 
tains 400  inhabitants  The  Presbyter- 
ians have  a  strong  society  and  the  only 
church  edifice  in  the  county.  Our  small 
society  worships  in  the  school-house. 
We  have  a  Sabbath. school  of  25  scholars. 
1  am  circulating  a  subscription  for  a 
church  building. 

I  also  preach  at  Grand  Rapids,  the 
county  seat.  Here  I  started  a  subscrip. 
tion  last  winter  for  a  Methodist  church, 
and  obtained  $1,400  of  good  reliable  sub- 
scriptions The  Church  Extension  So- 
ciety donated  t-j.in  and  loaned  $800.  The 
foundation  of  the  Church  is  laid  and  it 
will  be  enclosed  before  harvest  and  fin- 
ished soon  after 

This  circuit  was  organised  last  Confer- 
ence year.  I  cnnie  here  last  October  and 
found  a  class  of  eleven  members  at  La 
Moure,  and  a  class  of  ten  at  the  Rapids. 
Five  have  since  joined  here  by  letter  and 
five  on  probation  At  the  Bapids  fifteen 
have  joined  by  letter  and  five  also  on 
probation,  and  others  will  soon  join. 

Our  prospects  are  excellent.  I  expect 
soon  to  organise  a  class  in  the  country 
some  nine  miles  from  here,  and  will 
probably  have  two  others  before  fall. 
This  circuit  will  soon  become  self-sup- 
porting and  be  strong  enough  to  be  di- 
vided. Our  missionary  collection  is 
above  the  million  dollar  line. 

This  is  a  grand  mission  field  with  its 
teeming  immigrants.  The  land  is  as 
rich  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  dot- 
ted all  over  with  small  houses  and  freshly 
broken  prairie.  Many  are  pleading  for 
preaching  in  their  different   neighbor- 


hoods. There  are  many  villages  with 
Methodists  but  no  Methodist  pastors  or 
preaching. 

There  are  Methodist  missionaries  in 
this  country,  with  their  families,  who  re- 
ceive a  very  poor  support.  1  know  of  one 
that  receives  but  $130  missionary  money 
a  year,  in  a  town  where  the  Congrega- 
tionaliit  missionary  with  a  church  mem- 
bership equally  able  to  contribute  to  bis 
support  receives  (600  from  bis  Mission- 
ary Society. 

It  is  bad  policy  for  us  to  let  these  rich 
fields  that  will  be  self-supporting  in  a 
very  short  time  and  soon  contribute 
largely  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  pass 
practically  out  of  our  hands  for  the  want 
of  a  more  enlightened  liberality. 


Work  la  the  North   Dakota  Dllaslan, 

Bev.  H  P.  Cooper  writes  from  Park 
River.  Dakota,  July  1,  1866  : 

Two  years  ago  I  was  sent  to  Park 
River,  then  springing  into  being,  a  new 
town  on  the  prairie.  For  months  I 
preached  in  new  store  buildings  and  va- 
cant rooms,  and  for  two  mouths  in  a 
railway  coach,  until  our  church  was 
built. 

For  that  first  year  we  received  $100 
from  the  Missionary  Society.  This  year 
we  were  thrown  on  our  own  resources 
with  no  help  from  the  Society.  Our  new 
church  costing  (9.000  is  paid  for  with  the 
exception  of  a  Church  Extension  Loan. 
Last  winter  we  had  a  revival  and  thirty 
additions  to  the  church. 

The  population  is  Canadian  and  Scan- 
dinavian. The  latter  are  reached  by  the 
Gospel  and  the  methods  of  Methodism. 
Our  missionary  appropriation  this  year 
is  $31  and  we  have  already  subscribed 
$140. 

To  the  west  of  my  field  are  two  mis- 
sionaries who  are  in  great  straits,  being 
deprived  not  only  of  the  comforts,  but 
even  the  necessities  of  life.  In  one  case 
the  Missionary  Society  pays  $60  a  year, 
and  in  the  other  $110.  These  fields  are 
new  and  the  people  poor. 

With  help  now  these  same  charges  in 
a  short  time  will  do  honor  to  their  noble. 
learned  and  heroic  pastors.  These  men 
should  receive  greater  help  from  the 
East. 

Japan***  In  San  Join,  Cat, 

Rev.  W.  Dennett  writes  from  San  Jose, 
California,  July  14.  1886: 

Last  Sabbath  was  my  quarterly  meet-  ■ 
ing  for  the  Japanese  and  Chines  ■  Mis-  i 
sion.  We  organized  the  Japanese  into  a  I 
separate  Quarterly  Conference.  I  hope 
at  no  distant  day  to  have  the  Japanese,  j 
removed  from  the  Chinese  to  another  . 
part  of  the  city. 

The  Japanese  boys,  since  they  began  in 
December,  have  contributed  for  church 


work  and  benevolent  purposes  over 
$1,100.  They  are  students  and  come 
from  the  finest  families  in  Japan  to 
learn  our  language  and  return  as  teach- 


in «  Japanese  In  California, 

Rev.  M.  C.  Harris  writes  from  San 
Francisco.  California ; 

I  have  been  here  less  than  a  month, 
but  long  enough  to  find  out  that  there  is 
a  vast  amount  of  encouraging  work  be- 
fore me.  There  are  about  800  Japanese 
in  San  Francisco  and  surrounding  towns. 
Of  these  112  are  members  of  our  Japan- 
1  ese  Gospel  Society,  and  upwards  of 
■  seventy  baptized  Christians.  All  of  these 
1  come  here  as  students ;  they  want  to 
j  learn  ''English  as  she  is  spoke,"  One 
half  of  them  are  of  the  gentry  class, 
the  remainder  of  the  intelligent  middle 
class,  so  called. 
Most  of  them  are  industrious ;  they 
'  work  for  their  living  and  study  between 
'  hours  of  service.  For  their  convenience 
,  we  carry  on  a  night  school.  A  goodly 
.  number  attend  the  high  schools  here  and 
1  in  Oakland,  and  we  have  some  five  or 
six  in  the  Pacific  University  at  San  Jose. 
Since  the  first  of  January  eighteen  have 
gone  East,  and  entered  academies  or 
colleges. 

Some  of  the  young  men  who  have 
been  trained  in  this  mission  have  re- 
turned to  Japan,  and  are  now  serving 
the  church  there  very  efficiently.  The 
reflex  influence  of  this  mission  promises 
to  be  very  large,  as  all  these  young  men 
purpose  to  return  to  the'r  country  to 
labor  for  the  higher  civilization  of  their 
people. 

The  liberality  of  these  poor  students 
surprises  me.  During  the  past  six  months 
they  have  given  for  benevolent  and  re- 
ligious purposes  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars.  Last  year  they  gave  over 
$1,300,  when  their  numbers  were  much 
smaller. 

I  left  Japan  with  many  regrets.  The 
work  there  is  charming  ;  it  is  thrilling- 
ly  interesting;  and  moves  along  with 
ever  accumulating  power  and  promise 
of  speedy  triumph.  Called  here  by  the 
voice  of  duty,  I  could  only  obey ;  but 
thankful  that  though  here  in  my  native 
land,  I  may  continue  to  labor  among 
the  Japanese,  to  whom  I  solemnly  dedi- 
cated my  life  thirteen  years  ago. 


Kfoiea  from  Africa. 

Ilishop  Taylor  writes  to  hie  wife  from 
Mamba,  April  31  : 

I  arrived  here  over  a  month  ago.  My 
man  here  is  a  flue  young  Frenchman,  ed- 
ucated for  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  but 
was-avedand  joined  the  Methodists  si i 
years  ago,  and  has  been  for  a  few  years 
an  effective  preacher.  This  station  being 
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in  French  territory,  in  which  the  schools 
are  limited  to  the  French  language,  we 
are  mastersof  the  situation  in  having  this 
French  brother.  He  was  just  recovering 
from  an  eight  days'  wasting  from  fever 
when  1  arrived,  bat  lie  turned  in  with 
me  to  clear  and  dig  up  and  plant  a  field, 
and  Biw  pinks  to  floor  our  mission 
house.  So,  for  over  a  month,  we  have 
been  hard  at  work  in  the  sunshine  from 
five  to  eight  hours  per  day,  putting  in 
other  hours  in  shade-work  about  th  - 
bouse.  My  Frenchman  is  an  indomita- 
ble and  cheerful  worker  ;  has  become 
rugged  and  strong,  and  I  never  enjoyed 
better  health  in  my  life  than  in  this 
work.  I  have  to  change  my  clothes, 
dripping  wet  with  perspiration,  twice 
per  da. .  A  Turkish  bath  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  it.  The  British  missionaries 
on  the  Congo  (English)  are  forbidden  to 
use  axe  or  hoe,  and  last  year  six  out  of 
fifteen  of  them  died.  My  people  in  An- 
gola work  bard  part  of  each  day,  and  are 
all  in  good  heath.  So,  man's  doom  to 
eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  has  a 
blessing  under  it.  I  expect  to  join  my 
new  party  at  Mayumba  on  the  15th  of 
Hay,  and  proceed  to  the  Congo. 

Hev.  William  H.  Mead  writes  from 
Nhanguepepo,  April  So,  that  his  wife 
and  children  are  all  in  good  health  and 
he  has  been  pushing  the  repairs  and  im- 
provements on  the  mission  premises.  He 
also  says  : 

We  are  making  extensive  repairs  on 
the  building  at  the  caravansary,  which 
is  about  a  mile  from  this  place,  casing  it 
with  masonry,  and  roofing  it  anew  with 
grass,  which  when  complete  will  make  a 
good  building  of  three  rooms,  and  favor- 
ably situated  for  proclaiming  the  Gospel 
to  the  carriers  that  daily  congregate  in 
that  locality.  We  are  making  progress 
in  the  study  of  the  Portuguese  and  Urn- 
bunda  languages,  and  we  are  working, 
praying,  and  longing  for  the  time,  when 
we  shall  be  able  intelligently  to  preach 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  The  enemy 
seems  to  be  very  much  opposed  to  this 
work,  and  continues  to  do  his  best  to 
hinder  it,  but  glory  to  God,  we  triumph 
in  Him  over  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
Bro.  Withey  has  gone  to  Pungo  Andongo 
and  Malange  for  a  few  weeks.  Bro.  Gor- 
don is  here  to  help  in  his  absence.  We 
have  a  men's  school  for  those  in  our  em- 
ploy, and  a  native  boys' and  girls'  school, 
also  a  session  for  our  own  children.  We 
have  five  boys  that  live  with  us,  and 
they  are  making  good  progress,  having 
acquired  considerable  English  already. 
After  overcoming  the  strangeness  of  the 
first  few  sessions,  they  have  become 
very  anxious  for  school. 

Rev.  S  J.  Mead  writes  to  Mr.  Richard 
Grant  from  Malange,  March  27  : 

The  mission  house  here  is  a  good  one, 
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but  in  order  to  save  it  from  ruin,  there 
has  got  to  be  considerable  repairing  done, 
and  much  work  to  fit  it  for  our  school 
purposes.  Our  dear  Bishop  gave  me  $200 
for  buildings  and  buyinga  herd  of  cattle, 
etc..  and  at  that  time  there  were  five  of 
us  to  be  fed.  He  also  thought  our  school 
would  be  a  great  help  to  us  financially, 
but  we  were  obliged  to  move  out  of  the 
house  after  being  in  it  only  a  short  time, 
and  we  did  not  get  possession  of  this 
mission  house  until  the  latter  part  of 
February ;  and  we  have  not  got  complete 
possession  of  the  whole  of  it  yet.  This 
and  other  matters  interfered  with  the 
run,  ingof  our  school,  and  added  much 
to  onr  expenses,  Bro.  Gordon  is  off  on 
a  visit  arranging  for  bis  journey  into  the 
Lunda  country.  Dr.  Summers  is  also 
preparing  for  the  same  journey.  Bless 
King  Jesus.  In  His  name  I  shall  hold  the 
fort.  There  is  no  danger  of  our  suffer- 
ing for  the  want  of  food  or  clothing  ;  we 
have  plenty,  thank  God.  but  I  do  want 
this  mission  school  and  farm  brought 
out  in  a  better  light  before  the  people 
than  I  have  been  able  to  do  hitherto.  To 
do  justice  to  this  place  it  would  require 
an  outlay  of  $500.  with  the  co-operation 
of  one  or  two  heft)  ty  workers  with  axes 
and  hammers,  not  afraid  of  work.  I  am 
not  begging  for  $3u0,  but  dear  ones  in 
America  interested  in  us,  wr  te,  wanting 
to  know  what  they  can  do  to  help  us,  and 
this  I  believe  is  what  the  Lord  wants. 
When  we  once  get  fairly  established, 
this  mission  station  will  be  sure  self- 
supporting,  for  the  resources  are  truly 
wonderful,  but  if  not  brought  out  and 
developed,  we  might  as  well  be  in  a 
prison,  tor  they  will  iio  us  no  good. 

Letter  From  tsltltop  Taylor. 

Mamba,  West  coast  of  Africa.  ( 
April  28,  lBStt.  f 

Richard  Grant — My  Dear  Brother:  I 
arrived  in  Mayumba  Saturday  night, 
March  20.  Brother  Benoit  (Benwa)  was 
just  recovering  from  an  eight  days'  siege 
of  fever,  and  was  greatly  reduced  in 
weight  and  vital  force.  Sunday  night  I 
preached  to  Brother  Benoit,  and  Meesrs. 
Kirkbridge,  Evans,  Stockleman,  Mokes 
and  Jaggers— traders  at  Mayumba  On 
Tuesday  a.. M..  in  company  with  Mr.  Evans 
and  some  of  his  people,  we  came  on  by 
whaleboat,  iT  miles  to  Mamba.  Mr. 
Evans  and  party  proceeded  on  to  Divide, 
at  the  head  of  the  lake  18  miles  from 
Mayumba,  and  returned  on  Saturday  the 
27th.  Meantime,  Brother  Benoit  and  I 
spent  Wednesday  and  Thursday  exploring 
the  woods  to  find  suitable  ground  for  our 
mission  school-farm,  and  put  in  Friday 
and  part  of  Monday  in  preparing  for  a 
garden.  We  selected  100  acres (550  yards 
frontage  on  the  lake,  also  called  Banca 
River),  parallel  with  the  ocean,  and  less 


than  a  mile  distant.  Saturday  km..  Mr. 
Evans  conducted  a  great  * '  palaver  "  with 
Ring  Mamamba  and  four  of  tun  chief*, 
and  closed  the  agreement  for  the  land. 
1  inclose  a  copy  of  our  articles.  The  ori- 
ginal has  to  be  submitted  to  the  French 
Government,  at  Loan  do,  fur  their  con- 
firmation. 

Ever  since  onr  arrival,  four  weeks  ago. 
Brother  Benoit  and  1  have  worked  from 
five  to  seve*n  hours,  six  days  in  the  week, 
in  the  mn.  clearing  land,  digging  and 
planting.  Much  of  the  renin inino;  time 
daiiy  was  spent  in  work  indoors.  Benoit 
is  a  most  cheerful,  indomitable  worker, 
and  has  to  be  to  keep  up  with  rue.  Me 
has  fully  recovered  his  health,  and  1 
never  enjoyed  better  health  in  my  life 
than  during  this  month  of  hard  work  in 
theeun  two  degrees  south  of  the  equator. 
The  proper  season  for  planting  Here  is 
October,  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  sea. 
son,  but  the  former  rain*  have  been  very 
light,  and  with  the  hope  of  more  copious 
later  rains,  we  are  putting  in  between  SO 
and  40  square  rods  of  mostly  staple  pro- 
ducts of  this  country,  includ  tag  H,0uo  cof- 
fee seed  which  I  brought  from  Liberia. 
It  takes  five  years  to  develop  a  coffee-tree 
into  full  bearing,  but  it  will  goon  produc- 
ing a  yearly  crop  for  40  yearn  if  cared  Cor. 
1  saw  a  fine  coffee-tree  in  Monrovia  last 
year  full  of  berries,  which  haa  been  pro- 
ducing for  00  years,  so  I  was  creditably 
informed.  Yesterday  we  framed  and  put 
up  the  door-posts  of  our  bouse.  To-day 
we  out  a  tree  for  flouring  plonk,  chopped 
and  hewed  two  sides  oi  it,  S3  feet,  and 
to-morrow  (U.  Vj  we  will  try  our  pit-saw 

There  are  two  trading  stations  here  in 
Mamba,  one  belonging  to  Messrs.  Mutton. 
Cookson  &  Co. .  of  Liverpool,  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Coomi,  an  Englishman;  and  the 
other  to  Mr.  Evans,  in  charge  of  Mueza, 
a  black  man.  We  occupy  a  port  of  .Jr. 
Evans  b  bouse,  and  shall  till  ours  is  finish- 
ed. It  will  last  but  a  few  yeas*  ;  mean- 
time. Brother  Benoit  hopes,  by  the  aid  of 
his  schoolboys,  to  build  a  brick  bouse  not 
liable  to  decay  or  to  destruction  by  ants. 
I  will  work  away  here  (D.  V.)  till  oar  new 
recruits  shall  arrive.  Their  ship,  leaving 
Liverpool  April  7,  is  due  here  at  Mayum- 
ba the  15th  of  May.  We  are  hoping  that 
a  good  man  and  wife  will  come  for  Mam- 
ba, Where  it  is  suitable  we  may  develop 
a  little  trading  as  one  ut  the  industries  of 
our  schools,  and  train  some  of  our  boys 
for  business.  But  to  set  oat  on  that  line 
of  endeavor  would  bring  us  into  prejudi- 
cial antagonism  with  the  traders,  with 
very  unequal  chance*  of  successful  com- 
petition with  them.  The  many  trader* 
here  have  been  so  long  established  in  this 
trade,  and  have  such  extensive  line*  oi 
agencies  far  into  the  interior,  toe  one 
chief  staple  being  rum,  which  we  would 
not  keep  on  any 
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bow  difficult  it  would  be  to  fairly  com- 
pete with  them.  The  various  articles 
wbioh  we  bring  (or  currency,  will,  how- 
ever, start  us  in  on  a  line  of  barter,  and 
in  mim  places  it  wul  grow  into  a  busi- 
oetta  that  will  help  to  support  our  work- 
ers. 

Mr  plan,  as  you  may  know,  is,  first,  to 
-cultivate  in  profusion  everything  requir- 
ed for  food  for  all  concerned  ;  second,  to 
cultivate  yams,  coffee,  sugar,  arrow-root, 
ginger,  etc..  that  will  in  time  bring  us  an 
income  from  foreign  markets,  and,  as  I 
said,  the  trading  will  grow  in  some  places 
as  one  of  our  industries.  I  learn  by  re- 
■cent  letters  from  Angola,  that  all  our 
I**o]ilp  are  in  good  health,  happy  in  their 
work  and  making  good  progress  in  learn- 
ing the  Portuguese  and  the  Henbundu 
languages.  However,  as  we  were  told 
last  year,  they  have  had  another  dry  sea- 
son when  it  should  have  been  wet.  The 
rule  is  eight  years  of  plentiful  rains  in 
their  season  and  three  years  of  drought 
and  famine  prices.  This  is  the  third  year, 
aud  the  plentiful  rains  are"  not  due  until 
•next  October.  Then  in  the  ensuing  years 
we  can  reap  if  we  faint  not.  Meantime, 
we  grow  a  partial  supply,  and  the  sup- 
plemental supply  from  home  in  flour, 
sugar,  etc  .  will  not  amount  to  much  in 
cost  Onr  business  is  to  establish  self- 
supporting  missions  here  just  as  soon  as 
it  is  possible.  A  number  are  self-sup- 
porting from  the  start :  the  rest  partially 
so  and.  as  we  pay  no  salaries,  the  pinch 
between  winter  and  grass  won't  draw 
heavily  on  our  resources,  and  we  must 
meet  the  demand  adequately,  and  keep 
our  people  in  good  health  and  good  work- 
ing condition.  Qod  intends  that  we  shall 
make  a  success  worthy  of  so  great  an  en- 
terprise. 
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there  are  many  adversaries."  so  we 
should  say  about  Denmark.  The  tribu- 
lations we  hare  bad  to  endure  in  this 
country  should  be  one  reason  more  why 
we  should  tarry  in  Denmark  until 
Pentecost. 

Tbe  short  visit  of  our  dear  Bishop 
Fobs  was  a  great  encouragement  to  us. 
May  the  Lord  bless  him  abundantly. 
The  Bishop  preached  a  powerful  sermon 
to  us  on  Sunday. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
at  tbe  Conference : 

'•Rrwlrcv*.  Thai  we  as  a  m[»lon  hereby  acknowl- 
edge our  alocer*  irratltude  to  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety far  tbe  aid  the  Danish  Mission  during  the 
past  year  bas  received,  and  we  rejoice  to  know 
that  this  help  will  not  be  withdrawn  before  we  are 
able  to  help  ourselves.  We  will  work  diligently  to 
Itet  our  Missionary  collections  Increased,  and  to 
reach  our  goal— a  •elf-aupnortlna'  Church. " 

The  appointments  made  were  as  fol- 

Carl  Sehou,  Superintendent. — Aalborg, 
to  be  supplied  Aarhus.  S.  E.  Johansen. 
Copenhagen.  C.  P.  Eluholtz,  one  to  be 
supplied.  Fredrikshavn,  J.  J.  Christen- 
Ben.  Horsens  and  Hornyld.  H.  Jacobsen. 
Lokken.  to  be  supplied.  Odense  and  Faa- 
borg,  C.  J.  M.  Thaarup.  one  to  be  sup. 
plied.  Svendborg  and  Lsngeland,  H. 
Hansen,  one  to  be  supplied.  Varde,  J. 
Nielson.  Veile  and  Endkelund,  P.  M.  8. 
Jensen, one  to  be  supplied. 

C.  F.  Eltzholtz,  Editor  of  Dantk  Krti- 
telig  Tnlmnond. 

P.  M.  8.  Jansen.  Editor  of  Sondaga 
Skolen. 


Rev  Carl  F.  Eltzholtz  writes  from 
Tiele.  Denmark.  June  38.  1886  : 

The  annual  meeting  of  our  Mission  at 
Copenhagen  (June  17-80)  was  a  very 
pleasant  one.  During  the  past  year  we 
have  had  an  increase  of  199  members  in 
full  connection,  so  that  we  now  have 
1.086  full  members.  We  have  1.585 
scholars  in  our  Sunday  schools,  which  is 
an  increase  of  144  scholars.  The  Mission- 
ary Collection  was  $1,042.  an  increase  of 
$4»7.  W.  But  this  very  large  increase  in 
the  missionary  collection  is  because  we 
(for  local  reasons)  have  reported  this  year 
for  about  one  year  and  a  half. 

Although  we  have  had  many  hard  trials 
and  tribulations  to  go  through,  we  are 
going  forward  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

Bishop  Foes  remarked  that  as  Paul 
said  about  Epbesus:  "I  will  tarry  at 
Ephesus  until  Pentecost.  For  a  great  door 
and  effectual  is  opened  unto  me,  and 


NorMrav   Method  I  mi    and   Conference. 

The  Norway  Conference  was  held  in 
Fredrickshald.  June  10 — 14.  Bishop  Foes 
presiding.  The  Bishop  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  Methodism  in  Norway 
and  the  Conference : 

Methodism  in  Norway  is  a  great  suc- 
cess. It  commands  public  respect,  gath- 
ers large  congregations,  wins  numerous 
converts  and  trains  them  in  holy  living. 
and  has  already  done  excellent  work  be- 
yond its  own  pale.  "Outside  Method- 
ism" is.  on  both  sides  of  tbe  Atlantic, 
larger  than  inside  Methodism,  and  per- 
haps more  beneficial  to  the  world.  Be- 
fore the  advent  of  Methodism,  thirty 
years  ago.  there  was  not  a  Sunday-school 
in  all  Norway.  But  self-defense  is  the 
first  law  of  human  nature,  and  now  every 
state  church  has  its  Sunday-school  The 
general  tone  of  religious  thought  has 
more  evangelical  leaven,  and  "Free 
Lutherans,"  "Mission-houses,"  and  other 
earnest  religionists  are  awakening  the 
people  from  their  doctrinal  and  cere- 
monial stupor.  The  "fe*t"is  a  unique 
institution  of  Scandinavian  Methodism. 
In  Norway  it  is  carried  on  after  some 
such  fashion  as  this  :  A  small  admission 
fee  is  charged— some  15  or  7  cents  :  at  0 
o'clock  a  prayer-meeting  for  an  hour; 
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then  coffee,  sandwiches,  plain  cake,  and 
numerous  pitchers  of  skim-milk  ;  then  a 
rousing  love-feast,  lasting  sometimes  far 
beyond  the  disciplinary  "  one  hour  and 
a  half ; "  then  another  prayer- meeting, 
closing  with  an  altar  service— the  entire 
meeting  filling  up  from  four  to  seven 
hours,  and  often  being  the  harbinger  of 
an  extensive  revival. 

The  Norway  Conference  deserves  much 
credit  for  its  wise,  vigorous,  economical 
use  of  the  press.  Besides  publishing 
many  other  books  and  tracts,  it  has  pub- 
lisned  an  excellent  popular  hymn-book, 
of  which  it  has  sold  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  many  of  them  to  state 
church  congregations.  It  also  issues  a 
family  religious  newspaper  and  a  Sun- 
day school  paper,  both  small  but  well- 
adapted  to  their  uses  j  and  it  keeps  out  of 
debt. 

The  preachers  of  the  Norway  Confer- 
ence are  a  noble  company  of  Christian 
workers,  thirty-one  in  number,  includ- 
ing several  men  of  very  marked  ability. 
In  general  intelligence,  and  in  consecra- 
tion to  their  work,  they  would  average 
very  well  with  their  brethren  across  tbe 
sea.  Most  of  them  speak  some  English, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  can  read  it  well. 

The  following  are  the  appointments  : 

Christunia  District.  L.  Peterson.P.E. 
— Christiania.  First  Church.  O  Olsen  : 
Second  Church.  O.  A.  Krotrrud  ;  Third 
Church  A.  Gundersen  i  Chris tiansund 
and  Aalesund,  O  Eristensen  ;  Drammen 
and  Hoi  meat  rand,  C.  Torjussen  ;  Eids- 
benr  and  Holand.  P.  Olsen  ;  Fredricks- 
hald, J.  Olsen  ;  Fredrikstad  J.  Sanaker  ; 
Honefoe  and  Hadeland.  C.  P.  Rund ; 
Hamar  and  Fumes,  to  be  supplied  ; 
Kongsberg  and  Sandorar.  to  be  supplied  ; 
Moss  and  Soon.  T.  W.  Hauge  ;  Odalen 
and  Koncrsringer,  B.  Hansson ;  Sarps- 
borg,  M.  Olsen  :  Trondhjem,  L.  Doblong, 
one  to  be  supplied.  Verdalsoren  and  Le- 
vanger.  C.  Larsen. 

Bergkk  District.  J.  H.  Johnson,  P.E. 
— Arendal.  K.  J.  Wahlstrom  ;  Bergen, 
A.  Olsen.  Q  Smedstad  :  Bergen  Circuit, 
to  be  supplied:  Brevik,  Kragero.  and 
Risor.  L.  Jensen,  one  to  be  sunplied ; 
Christisnssand  and  Lillesand.  to  be  sup- 
plied. Flekkefjord.  Hiltero,  and  Lister, 
to  be  supplied  ;  Haugesund  and  Virsnes, 
to  be  supplied  ;  Horten.  H.  Walle ;  Laur- 
rik.  N.  Jonassen  ;  Porstrrund ;  J.  Tbor- 
kildsen  :  Sandnet  and  Jaderen,  J.  Klaus- 
en  ;  Skien.  J.  Wiel  :  Stavanger.  A.  Hal- 
rorsen  ;  Tonsberg   B  Jorgensen. 

J.  H  Johnson.  Financial  Agent  of  the 
Theological  Seminary. 

Sweden  Conference. 

The  Swedish  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  was  held  in 
Stockholm,  May  27—81.  Bishop  Foes 
who  presided  writes  as  follows  of  it : 

The  session  of  the  Swedish  Conference 
was  a  most  delightful  occasion.  The 
conference  consists  of  sixty -six  preachers 
—as  earnest,  faithful,  and  successful  a 
band  of  Methodist  workers  as  I  have 
found  anywhere.    They  came  to  confer- 
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ence  thie  year  after  a  time  of  unusual 
revival  influence.  Souls  bad  been  saved 
in  every  Church  and  the  membership  of 
some  of  the  Churches  had  been  almost 
doubled.  Presiding  Elder  Carlsson,  of  Fin- 
land, was  detained  by  the  severe  illness  of 
his  wife,  but  he  sent  a  full  report  which 
showed  good  progress  in  the  newest  of 
our  European  Mission  fields.  The  recent 
progress  of  our  work  in  Stockholm  has 
been  very  rapid.  We  most  urgently 
need  money  to  build  another  church 
there— (we  have  two  large  societies  for 
poor  people  there,  and  only  one  church 
edifice).  God  has  given  us  the  hearts  of 
the  people  all  about  Sweden  ;  and  if  we 
had  enough  '  men  and  money"  we  could 
easily  double  our  church  membership  in 
five  years. 

The  attendance  at  the  Sabbath  services 
of  the  conference  was  excessively 
crowded ;  some  twelve  hundred  being 
present  in  a  public  hall  in  the  morning, 
and  eight  hundred  in  the  afternoon :  and 
there  was  an  almost  painful  intensity  of 
attention  and  interest.  Six  young  men 
were  ordained  as  deacons,  and  two  as 
elders.  The  American  fever  runs  high 
in  Sweden— and  nothing  but  a  change  of 
climate  relieves  it.  One  of  the  preachers 
had  gone  to  America,  and  seven  others 
have  arranged  and  were  anxious  to  go. 
Two  of  these  however  cheerfully  con- 
sented to  remain  when  shown  that  the 
work  would  suffer  without  them. 

The  appointments  weie  as  follows  : 

Stockholm  District,  F.  Ahgren.  P.E. 
— Arboga,  A.  F.  Svenason.  A  vesta,  tube 
supplier,  Borlange,  A.  Jonsson.  Eskil- 
stuna,  U.  Wagnsson.  Falun  and  Kors- 
uas,  A  Sehou.  Gefle,  G.  Lindbtrom. 
Uefle  Circuit,  to  be  supplied  Heby,  J.  A. 
T.  Jansson.  Hogfors  and  Fagersta.  J. 
Nilsson,  K  oping  and  Udensor,  A.  Eng- 
etroui.  Kungsor,  1.  O.  Finerus.  Lek- 
sand  and  Orsa,  A.  Anderson.  TJnde.  M. 
C.  Lindqvist.  Malnekoping,  to  be  sup- 
plied. Morko,  K  J.  Karlssou.  Nyby, 
A.  J.  Peterson.  Xykoping,  K.  H.  Lindh. 
Sandviken,  to  be  supplied.  Stenhamra 
to  be  supplied  Stockholm  :  St.  Paul's. 
H.  W.  Eklund ;  St.  Peter's.  E.  A.  \V. 
Schusz :  Mission,  V.  Hultgren.  bund,  to 
be  supplied.  Lundsvall,  F.  U.  Liliegren, 
Upsala.  C.  P.  Carlsson.  Uregrund,  N.  J. 
Backstrom. 

J.  H.  Erikson,  Book  Agent. 

W.  Henschen,  Editor  and  Theological 
teacher. 

J.  E.  Edman,  Principal  Theological 
School. 

Kaklskrona  District,  K  A  Jantsen, 
P.E.— Boxholm,  N.  P.  Sandell.  Bursvik, 
P.  Johansson.  Buttle,  to  be  supplied. 
Elksjo.  A.  F.  Liljenberg.  Hehringborg 
Circuit,  to  be  supplied.  Junkoping.  J  P. 
Larsson,  one  to  be  supplied.  Kalmer,  W. 
Anderson.  Karlshamn,  J,  Both.  Karls- 
krona,  B.  Wahlby.  Kristianstad  and  De- 
lary,  to  be  supplied.  Lnndskrona,  to  be 
supplied.  Loftabammar.  K.  A,  Wik. 
Lindkoping,  C.  Wallenius.  Lund.  E. 
Svensson.  Malmo.  X.  J.  Rosen.  Hon- 
steras,  A.  Eklund.  Motala,  K  Lund- 
gren.  Naeojo,  to  be  supplied.  Xorrkop- 
ing,  K.  E  Norstrom.    Uskarsbamu,  C.  J. 
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Wiaby.  L.  Pettereon.  Weeter- 
vik,  C.  J.  Englund.  Waldemarsvik  and 
Oamleby,  to  be  supplied.  Weiio.  to  be 
supplied.    Ostergarn,  to  be  supplied. 

Gothenburg  District,  L.  G.  Berglund, 
P.E  —  Bengtsfors,  to  be  supplied.  Bo. 
fors  and  LWerfors,  F.  O.  B.  W  alien. 
Filiprtad,  F.  O.  Holmgren.  Grams  and 
Nor,  J.  Johansson   Gothenburg.  C  Ljung- 

B-en.  Ualmstad,  K.  A  Albrektson. 
alsberg.  C.  Carlsson.  Hardemo  and 
Laxa,  P.  XUsson.  Karlstad,  A.  Sigurds- 
son.  Kristineharen,  S.  Svensson.  Lek- 
hyttan,  J.  T.  Kjellstrand.  Lerback,  E. 
Nilsson.  Lidkoping,  O.  tippling.  Ma- 
jorna,  P.  A.  Larsson.  Bansater,  C.  A. 
Andersson.  Settle  and  Froakog,  J.  Pe- 
dersen.    Sonstrop  and  Lotorp,  to  be  aup- 


F.  W,  Habne.    Atorp,  P.  Q.  Porgdahl. 
Orebro,  N.  Lindstrom. 

Finland  District,  B.  A.  Carlsson,  P.E. 
— Ekewas,  P.  Jeppson  Gamla  Karleby, 
A  Q.  A.  EdlunJ.  Helsingfors,  B.  A. 
Carlsson.  Kristinestad,  to  be  supplied. 
Wasa,  to  be  supplied.    Abo,  to  be  sup- 


The  work,  both  English  and  native, 
is  moving  forward  grandly.  Rev.  8. 
Kno wles  has  recently  baptized  more  than 
GOO  Tharus,  an  aboriginal  people  liv- 
ing in  the  jungle  called  the  Terrai. 
Whole  villages  were  baptised.  A  church 
and  school  house  are  being  built ;  cate- 
chists,  preachers  and  teachers  are  at  work 
among  the  people. 

A  number  of  the  new  converts  are  be- 
ing trained  for  work  among  their  people. 
The  country  is  so  malarious  that  only 
those  acclimatized  can  live  there.  Dur- 
ing the  monsoons,  most  of  that  country 
is  under  water. 

Thus  far,  the  year  has  been  one  of 
marked  success.  My  work  is  among  Eng- 
lish speaking  people.  Educated  natives  , 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  service. 
Sabbath  evening  congregations  number 
between  300  and  300,  of  all  classes  The 
Sabbath  School  numbers  over  100,  and  is 
organized  into  a  Missionary  Society, 
which  gives  from  18  to  2(1  rupees  monthly 
for  the  support  of  native  Sabbath  , 
schools.  | 

Our  Children's  Day  was  a  grand  sue*  ; 
cess.  VVe  realized  about  123  rupees.  We  ■ 
do  not  forget  the  "  Million."  Last  year  ' 
my  church  gave  209  rupees,  and  this  year 
we  hope  to  go  a  good  distance  over  the 
"*  Million  Dollar  Line."  We  rejoice  with 
you  in  the  prospect  of  a  million  for  mis- 

The  needs  of  the  work  in  India  are  ' 
very  pressing  ;  where  money  is  necessary  | 
to  enable  us  to  occupy  the  new  fields  God  is 
opening  before  the  church.  Wenre  press-  j 
ing  the  claims  of  the  work  upon  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking community  ;  but  much  pa-  ' 


tient  educating  la  necessary,  aa  there  are 
strong  prejudices  to  overcome*. 

Many  Europeans  look  upon  native  work 
as  almost  hopeleta ;  but  that  feeling  ia 
being  gradually  overcame.  1  can  Me  a 
great  change  in  my  own  church.  Our 
chief  hope  of  success  lies  in  the  Bahrain. 
school.  In  our  monthly  missionary  meet- 
ings papers  are  read  and  addreaaea  gi^en 
on  Missionary  work.  Their  interest  ia 
shown  in  the  good  collections  given. 

We  have  a  revival  the  year  round. 
Many  of  the  most  hopeless  case*  in  the 
city  have  been  converted  and  are  eatraect- 
ly  working  for  God. 

My  health  is  excellent  I  have  not  had 
a  day's  illness  since  we  arrived  in  India. 
My  wife  and  little  girl  are  in  Nairn  Tal. 
We  nearly  lost  our  baby  twomontlia  ago, 
but  the  hill  climate  has  restored  her. 


The  Rev.  S.  Dease.  m.d„  write*  from 
Pithoragarb.  May  37,  1686 : 

Leprosy  is  a  disease  which  few  ran  be- 
hold without  a  feeling  of  distress. 
Though  somewhat  used  to  seeing  repul- 
sive eights  during  a  connection  of  some 
years  with  a  city  hospital  at  home,  yet  it 
seemed  to  me  I  had  seen  nothing  an  re- 
pellent as  the  leper  with  bis  distorted 
features,  bis  ulcerating  legs,  hit  slough- 
ing fingers  and  toes 

Since  my  appointment  to  this  section 
of  the  Himalayas,  said  to  be  the  wont  in 
all  India  for  the  disease,  1  have  been  so 
frequently  brought  in  contact  with  lep- 
ers that  somewhat  of  the  repugnance 
has  worn  off,  but  still  I  am  sure  I  never 
desired  to  have  the  care  of  this  class  of 
sufferers.  But  in  the  providence  of  God 
an  asylum  has  been  started  here  and  I 
have  the  oversight  of  it.  My  personal 
feelings  are  put  aside  because  of  Ibe 
hope  that  my  connection  with  the  Insti- 
tution may  be  blessed  of  God  to  the  sav- 
ing of  some  soul. 

The  natives  here  have  a  great  dread  of 
this  terrible  disease.  They  believe  it  is 
infectious.  In  former  times  before  Brit- 
ish rule  was  established  they  are  said  lo 
have  dealt  very  summarily  with  the 
leper.  He  was  forced  into  a  grass  built 
hut  which  was  then  set  fire  to  and  ao  he 
perished.  I  have  been  informed  that  in 
the  neighboring  country  of  Nepaul.  not 
(infrequently  even  now  he  la  dealt  with 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner. 

However,  all  that  can  now  be  done  is 
to  drive  him  from  bis  native  village  and 
make  him  seek  shelter  in  some  out  of  the 
way  place.  If  there  are  any  ruins  in  the 
neighborhood  they  not  unfrequently  re- 
sort to  them. 

Some  years  ago  I  visited  the  ruins  of  a 
former  palace  and  on  entering  Ibe  main 
room,  1  found  a  number  of  lepers  aitUo . 


about.  It  was  a  Btrange  contrast,  that 
large  handsome  room  and  its  wretched 
outcast  inmates. 

As  1  write  my  thoughts  wander  to  a 
poor  creature  sitting  in  a  wretched  leaky 
hut  of  grass,  on  a  hillside  far  away  from 
other  habitations  He  was  a  jeweler  and 
bad  a  comfortable  home  in  his  village. 
Be  be'.aine  leprous  and  the  villagers  in- 
sisted ou  his  leaving  his  home  and  fam- 
ily of  little  ones.  Be  refused  to  go  to 
the  asylum  so  they  built  a  little  hut  for 
him  on  a  hillside  overlooking  the  village. 
Some  member  of  his  family  brings  his 
food  lo  him  daily  and  thus  he  subsists. 
How  sad  his  reflections  must  be  as  he 
looks  down  on  his  old  home  and  thinks 
of  the  dear  ones  there  from  whom  he  has 
been  parted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  ever  any  heart 
needed  the  consolations  of  our  blessed 
Christian  religion,  the  heart  of  that  man 
does  and  the  hearts  of  those  like  him  who 
are  literally  rotting  to  death,  shunned 
by  even  the  members  of  their  own  fami- 
lies Tf  he  would  overcome  his  scruples 
and  come  to  the  asylum,  he  would  there 
have  a  comfortable  room,  a  sufficiency 
of  food  and  an  extra  blanket  if  he  needed 
it.  Then  he  would  be  daily  brought : 
contact  with  Christians  and  be  again 
and  again  told  the  xtory  of  Christ's  love 
for  such  as  him  and  perhaps  be  led  to  be- 
lieve on  Him. 

Eventually  he  will  come.  Hie  food  will 
be  brought  !en«  regularly,  his  friends  will 
come  less  often,  and  hood  lie  will  realize  I 
that  the  only  refuge  left  for  him  is  the  j 
asylum  on  the  hill,  and  he  will  crawl 
there  as  more  than  one  has  done  before 
him,  and  be  will  tell  the  people  in  charge 
that  they  alone  in  all  the  world  care  for 
him,    that    they    ate    his    father  and 

One  or  the  inmates  who  was  terribly 
diseased  died  of  exhaustion  the  other 
day.  His  fellow  lepers  even  refused  to 
carry  the  corpse  to  the  grave.  They 
proposed  it  be  dragged  by  a  rope  fastened 
to  the  neck  as  was  the  custom  to  do  out- 
side of  asylums  This  brutal  way  was 
not  adopted.  Filially  a  missionary  car- 
ried it  himself  and  deposited  it  in  the 
grave 

Regarding  the  medical  treatment  of 
this  disease,  it  is  as  unsatisfactory  as 
ever  it  was.  The  natives  themselves 
have  little  or  no  confidence  in  drugs. 
They  place  all  their  hopes  on  trying  to 
propitiate  their  deities  by  offerings.  If 
they  are  able  they  will  go  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  some  shrine,  or  go  and  bathe  in  the 
■acred  waters  of  the  Ganges.  Poor  crea- 
tures, like  stricken  animals  they  run 
here  and  there,  trying  to  escape  from 
their  destroyer,  and  then  when  able  to 
go  no  farther  lie  down  and  die. 

Missionaries  all  over  this  land  are  do- 
ing what  they  can  to  help  these  sufferers, 
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and  that  their  efforts  are  not  without 
good  results  is  seen  in  the  large  num- 
bers of  lepers  who  have  been  baptised. 
We  look  fotwardtotbe  time  when  in  the 
asylum  in  our  charge  many  will  be  able 
to  testify  that  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanses 
them  from  even  a  worse  leprosy  than 
that  of  the  body. 


OTHER    MISSIONS. 

American  Bapilsl  .viiasionar*  Union. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Kelly  and  Miss  Mnry  L. 
Van  Meter.  M.  D  ,  of  Maulmain,  Burma, 
were  married  March  20,  1888. 

Ilev,  \V.  B.  Boggs  and  family,  of  Cum- 
bum,  India,  have  returned  to  America 
for  rest  and  recovery  of  health,  and  are 
now  at  Wolfville,  N.  S  ,  Can. 

Rev.  T.  P.  Poate  and  family,  of  Yoko- 
hama. Japan,  have  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try, and  are  now  at  Burton,  Objjo. 

Miss  Clara  A.  Sands,  of  Japan,  has  also 
returned  home,  and  is  at  Salamanca, 
N.  Y. 

Miss  H.  X.  Eastman  has  returned  to 
her  labors  at  Toungoo.  Burma. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Partridge  writes  from 
Swatow,  China,  April  5tb,  that  at  the 
church -meeting  on  Saturday  previous 
six  applicants  for  baptism  presented 
themselves  and  the  examination  was  very 
satisfactory  in  every  case. 

Rev.  F.  O,  Stevens  writes  from  Man- 
dalay,  Burma.'  April  12th,  that  a  fire  in 
the  city  destroyed  over  four  hundred 
dwelling  houses  and  huts.  It  is  reported 
that  there  is  to  be  a  general  rising  all 
over  Burma  to  massacre  Europeans,  and 
presumably  all  native  Christians. 

Mrs.  M.B.  Jngalls  writes  from  Thongzai, 
Burma,  May  Oth,  that  the  country  is  in 
an  awful  state,  producing  fear  by  day 
and  anxiouB  sleepless  nights,  because  of 
the  Uacoits  who  seem  to  be  increasing  in 
strength  and  are  appearing  everywhere, 
plundering  and  murdering. 

Rev.  Joseph  Clark,  of  the  Congo  Mis- 
sion, writes  from  Muketnbungu  Station, 
March  3:  "To-day  we  have  had  the 
privilege  of  baptising  five  young  men, 
natives  of  this  place.  At  the  same  time 
our  brother,  Theodore  H.  h*oete.  was  bap- 
tized by  us.  He  has  been  laboring  on  the 
Congo  but  was  not  a  Baptist  when  he 
came  out.  The  names  of  the  five  na- 
tives are  Akoba.  Nkomo.  Nguruba.  Xzuzi, 
Nseuga,  and  they  have  now  taken  the 
Christian  names  respectively  of  John, 
Matthew,  Samuel,  James  and  David.'1 


Hisses  Orr  and  Dnffleldare  in  charge  of 
a  school  at  Wakayama,  Japan.  There 
are  over  a  hundred  pupils  enrolled,  their 
ages  ranging  from  eight  to  forty  years. 
The  Sunday-school  has  an  average  at- 
tendance of  SO.  A  free  night-school  has 
been  started  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Presbyterian  Cliurth,  North. 

Rev.  J,  H.  Shedd,  d.d.,  writes  from 
Oroomiah,  Persia,  that  in  seventeen  con- 
gregations there  have  been  revivals, 
some  of  them  of  great  power,  moving 
the  whole  community.  There  were  over 
.100  inquirers  and  about  SOU  accessions  to 
the  churches. 

Rev.  Jas.  B.  Porter  writes  from  Kana- 
zawa,  Japan,  that  the  Naniwa  Presby- 
tery was  organized  last  November  with 
five  churches,  three  of  whom  are  self- 
supporting.  In  November  the  new 
Presbytery  represented  a  membership  of 
914.  In  April  of  this  year  its  rnember- 
bership  was  885,  an  increase  of  171  in 
five  months. 

Rev.  F.  V.  Mills  writes  from  Hang- 
chow,  China,  that  some  of  the  older 
Chinese  boys  in  the  boarding  school  have 
formed  a  missionary  society  with  eight 
members.  They  devote  parts  of  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  other  holidays  to  dis- 
tributing tracts  and  Gospels.  They  meet 
with  insults  and  discouragements,  but 
seem  to  find  more  to  encourage  than  to 
dishearten. 


n.  K.  Chiirrh,  Sonih. 

Bishop  Granbery  arrived  in  Brazil 
June  21, 

Miss  Blanche  Gilbert  who  has  been 
sick  at  her  mission  station  Laredo,  on 
the  Rio  Jrande,  has  come  north  to  Mary- 
Bishop  Wilson  and  wife  have  started 
for  China  and  Japan,  accompanied  by 
Rev.  Collins  Denny  of  Lewiaburg,  W. 
Va. 

The  "  Little  Missionaries"  of  Augusta, 
Ga.,  have  requested  the  privilege  of  pay- 
ing for  a  mission  boat  to  be  used  by  the 
Misses  Rankin  in  China. 


Cumberland  Pre*  brier  I  an. 

The  Rev.  A.  D  Hail,  of  the  Japan 
Mission,  has  been  prostrated  with  over- 
work and  has  been  commanded  by  his 
physician  to  observe  absolute  rest,  at 
least  until  fall.  The  mission  greatly 
needs  reinforcements. 


United  Brethren  In  cbrlai. 

The  African  Mission  reported  a  year 
ago  1.544  members.  This  year  there  are 
reported  3,620,  an  increase  of  1,080.  The 
business  and  trading  of  the  Mission  has 
been  discontinued.  The  steamer  John 
Brown  was  turned  over  to  the  American 
Missionary  Society  as  it  was  not  consid- 
ered suitable  for  the  work.  There  are  4 
ordained  and  S  unordained  preachers, 
and  21  lay-workers.  The  growth  of  the 
last  two  years  has  been  very  encouraging, 

In  Germany  there  are  21  churches,  038 
members,  52  appointments,  11  Sunday 
schools  with  307  teachers  and  scholars. 


$1000,000 

For  the  Year 


A   MILLION  FOR  MISSIONS. 

ing.  and  many  more  give  leas  than  tlieir 
ability.  This  is  partly  due  to  lack  of 
proper  education  in  this  matter.  Let  us 
now  begin  thia  work  ia  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  by  and  by  we  shall  have  a 
Church  of  princely  givers.  If  your  Sun- 
day-school ia  not  organized  will  you  not 
endeavor  to  effect  it  at  oiu-t  f  " 

Some  young  men  at  Paterson,  X.  J,, 
have  started  a  "  Young  Men's  Missionary 
Society."  une  of  the  members  writes  to 
Chaplain  M'Cabe :  "Your  visit  to  the 
Market  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  the  means  of  doing  some  good  to  the 
younger  men  of  this  church.     We  have 


From  week  to  week  come  cheering 
messages  from  wide  awake  presiding 
elders  and  energetic  pastors  about  the 
Million.  The  cry  of  a  Million  for  Mis- 
sions has  been  caught  up  by  a  hundred 
voices,  and  to-day  its  glad  notes  rerber-  , 
ate  and  reverberate  from  the  Atlantic  to    organized  a  sodety  consisting  of  SO  mem 


bers.  from  15  to  17  years  of  age.  Each 
member  is  taxed  three  cents  per  week, 
or  as  much  more  as  he  is  willing  to  give 
We  are  determined,  by  the  help  of  Uod, 
to  light  manfully." 

The  pastor  at  Lamartine,  Pa  ,  Erie 
Conference,  writes  :  "  We  are  above  the 
Million-dollar  line  on  this  charge,  and  we 
have  not  quit  yet. 
will  never  stop 
Christ  t  " 

Minneapolis    District.  Minnesota  Con- 
ference, has  more  than  realized  the  hopes 


the  Pacific,  Utah,  which  stood  by 
nobly  in  the  effort  to  raise  a  million  in 
1683,  flings  the  Million  banner  to  the 
breeze  in  1888.  Kansas  has  made  a  rapid 
and  grand  advance  all  along  the  line. 
She  marches  to  the  front  with  an  en- 
thusiasm that  does  her  great  credit.  The 
cry  has  stirred  the  Church  to  its  very 
depths,  and  before  the  dawn  of  a  new 
year  she  must  lay  a  million  of  dollars  at 
the  feet  of  her  Lord. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Patton,  pastor  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Englewood, 

III.,  sends  the  following :  '  Englewood  I  of  the  most  ""^  n"ith  a  collection  of 
came  grandly  to  the  front  for  missions,  j  *H.O0Q.  against  $3.3751a8tyear.  Sunday, 
and  gives  $I0U  beyond  the  Million-dollar  i  JuIy  ' L  was  a  most  Blorious  dl*y  '"  «»"• 
li„e  •■  neapolis.    The  Rev.  William  Butler  and 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  let-  '  chaPlain  M'Cabe  worked  indefatigably 
ter  written  to  Chaplain  M'Cabe  by  the  I  for  the  great  C8U8e  of  melons.  Four 
Rev.  Samuel  Beck.  Presiding  Elder  La  '  ctraren«  reported  as  follows: 

Porte  District,  Northwest  Indiana  Con-  ■'  Hennepin  Avenue ts.ioo 

ference:  "We  are  pushing  the  Million-  '  Fi™t™burcb soo 

dollar  line  effort  with  all  our  might.     I  Franklin  Avenue".  *  <uo 

am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  it.  and  will 

do  all  I  can  to  bring  this  district  up.  We 

will  certainly  advance  a  good  percent. 

over  former  years.    Valparaiso  reports 

they  are  in  advance  of  the  Million-dollar 

line.    First  Church  and  Milburo.  South 

Bend.  Indiana ;  La  Porte.  Michigan  City, 

and  Hammond,  report  they  will  be  up. 

Others  still  to  hear  from," 

One  of  our  Western  presiding  elders  |  Statement, 
recently  sent  a  number  of  circulars  to  I  MM— is. 

the  pastors  on  his  district  urging  them  to  j  [Jflf  ""JJ'f r ' " *    '■*'■* 

renewed    zeal  in   every   department   of  i  January-". -.'.  ".'.'.*. '.7.7     15.n85.S7 

church  work.     The  following  is  a  copy  I  February 15.50888 

of  oneof  the  circulars.    It  may  serve  to  '  March lM.TMsi 

show    some    superintendent    or   pastor  I  *pril 198.5mm 

what  may  be  done  in  our  schools  and  by  Jlu^ ;".'.". '.  wtjwm  u'aem 
our  scholars  :  I  ' '. Ll 

"Aft..!  theSund.j-Khool.onoi.r       *■»■"»•"»«» >'«•»•«       HOMUtt 

dirtrlct  .re   orgu™«i  toto  Mta.i0n.r7  |  ™'£I Z:;;:Z"":: *S'SS 

societies  :  many  are  not.    You  know  the  I '■ — — 

requirement  of  the  Discipline.  '  378.     I,     Total  lncrea»  to  July  i.t I  90,155  » 

ery  Sunday  school  i  The  increase  reported  on  the  first  of 
organized,  if  practica-  July  is  less  than  the  increase  reported  on 
Me  -and  I  believe  on  most  charges  it  is  the  first  of  June.  Thia  is  accounted  for 
practicable.  It  should  be  done,  not  sim-  ;  by  the  fact  that  a  large  bequest  came  in 
ply  to  raise  money  for  missions  now,  but  .  during  the  month  of  June  last  year.  The 
to  educate  the  future  Church.  In  our  ■  increase  in  the  collections  is  really  three 
membership  at  present  many  give  noth-  ,  thousand  dollars  for  the  month 


'  — this  last  after  a  burning  appeal  from 
\  our  own  William  Butler,  ••  founder  of 
missions." 

I  THE  SITlATIO>. 

i      J.  M.  Phillips.  Treasurer  of  the  Mis- 
I  sionary  Society,  reports  as  follows  : 
Beceipte  for  Fiscal  Year  —Comparative 


IB,  195.6: 


>]  ,!!!■(  85 


r  Church  so  o 


Now,  what  are  the  probabilities  in  the 
'■  case     Look  at  these  figure*  : 

I  The  Treasurer  report*  cath  reo  Ired  up 

j  toJulTlM fWJSl 

La*C  year  tbe  receipt*  from  Jutr  1  to 

The  Increase  from  the  Fall  Conference* 

1         will  not  be  lea*,  probably,  than HI.  to 

We  hare  pledge*  on  "  l»i  and  " SUM 

j         Grand  Total .   ....  •  STUB* 

We  shall  need  at  least  twenty-four 
i  thousand  dollars  to  make  the  Million. 

Bow  shall  we  get  it  1  Many  will  ad- 
■  vise— "Letit  go.andtryagainnextyear" 
|  If  the  preachers  and  hUty  of  the  Meth- 
,  odist  Church  could  only  realize*  the  moral 
,  effect  of  bringing  the  Church  clear  up  tu 
the  Million  line,  they  would  qll  take  hi.ld 
:  and  help  do  it  -not  with  a  struggle.  Imt 

with  a  shout  and  a  song. 
I  To  make  all  sure,  let  ten  thousand  of 
:  the  friends  of  missions  send  in  a  sub- 
scription of  from  five  dollar*  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each. 
Let  every  presiding  elder  figure  up 
!  four  weeks  before  Conference,  and  if  hi* 
district  is  not  on  the  Million  line  hold 
!  supplementary  meetings. 

Let  us  get  up  this  year,  and  stay  there 
till  the  line  is  formed,  calm  and  steady, 
and  then  march  by  solid  column  to  tbs 
Two- Mil  lion  line 

The  world  —  the  whole  world  fur 
Chris*!  J.  M.  Reid 

C   V.  M'Cabi. 

10,000    COPIES    MW    MIMID^AHr 
CHART. 

The  new  Missionary  Chart  is  ready 
Send  in  orders  for  them.  They  will 
greatly  aid  in  bringing  the  Church  up  tc 
the  Million  line. 

Ninety-one  districts  are  there  already 

The  Chart  contains  a  list  of  ail  tbe  dis- 
tricts, with  tbe  number  of  members,  the 
collection  reported  at  last  Conference, 
and  the  Million-Dollar  apportionment  fox 
each 

On  the  reverse  side  is  the  Map  of  the 
World,  with  our  Mission  Fields  tinted 
red.  and  a  large  amount  of  Missionary 
information. 

One  of  these  Charts  should  be  hung  up 
in  every  church  and  Sabbath-school  room 
in  the  denomination. 

We  will  gladly  take  tbe  trouble  to  ail 
orders  for  single  copies.  Send  for  at 
least  one  copy,  examine  it  and  then  if 
you  think  it  will  aid  you  order  a  dozen. 

They  can  be  had  at  the  following  rates: 
One  Copy       -  .       $fl.io 

Three  t'opio.      -       -       -       .jjj 
Six  -       -  .50 

Twelve    "•  -  -     1.00 

Send  postage  *taiujis  for  fractional 
parts  of  n  dollar. 

C  C.  M'CABE, 

Mitoiatt  Room*.    805    Broadtrug,    AY* 

''■"SalzcdoyG 


Eugene  R.  Smith, 


SEPTEMBER,   1886. 


SOB    Ero«iTr»y, 


Country  anti  people  of  Alaska. 


Alaska  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  Rus- 
sia in  1867  for  37,200,000.  Alaska  is  an  English  corrup- 
tion of  the  native  word  "Al-ak-shak,"  which  means  "a 
great  country  or  continent."  It  is  indeed  a  great  coun- 
try, containing  as  it  does  580,107  square  miles.  From 
its  most  northern  to  its  most  southern  point  is  1,400  miles, 


miles,  which  would  make  a  State  as  large  as  the  State  of 
Maine. 

Alaska  abounds  in  hot  and  mineral  springs,  some  of 
which  have  long  been  noted  for  their  curative  qualities. 
It  has  also  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  United  States, 
the  Yukon,  which  is  70  miles  wide  across  its  five  mouths 


SITKA,    ALASKA. 


or  as  far  as  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  from  its  eastern 
boundary  to  the  end  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  is  2,100 
miles,  or  as  far  as  from  Washington  to  California.  Alas- 
ka is  as  large  as  all  the  New  England  and  Middle  States, 
together  with  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan, Kentucky  and  Tennessee  combined. 
The  total  area  of  the  islands  of  Alaska  is  31,205  square 


and  intervening  deltas.  For  the  first  1,000  miles  it  is 
from  1  to  5  miles  wide,  and  in  some  places,  including'Js- 
lands,  it  is  so  miles  from  main  bank  to  main  bank.  Nav- 
igable for  2,000  miles,  it  is  computed  to  be  about  3,000 
miles  long. 

The  other  rivers  are  the  Stikine,  i$o  miles  long  ;  the 
Nushagak,  150 miles  long;  the  Kuskokwim,  500  miles 
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long ;  the  Nowikaka t ,  1 1 x  miles  long  ;  the  Chilkat,  Cop- 
per, Tananah,  Porcupine  and  Koyoukuk. 

Inland  Alaska  has  an  Arctic  winter  and  a  tropical 
summer.  The  winter  climate  for  Southeastern  Alaska 
for  fifty-five  years  past  has  been  the  average  winter  cli- 
mate of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  and  the  average 
summer  climate  of  Minnesota.  The  mild  climate  of 
Southern  Alaska  is  due  to  the  warm  Japan  current  of  the 
Pacific,  which  first  strikes  the  American  continent  at  the 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

Scattered  over  the  country,  in  clusters  of  small  settle- 
ments, is  a  population  composed  approximately  of  17,- 
617  Innuit,  or  Eskimo,  2,145  Aleuts,  1,756  Creoles, 
5,100  Tinneh,  6,437  Thlingets,  788  Hydah,  and  a.ooo 
whites,  making  a  total  of  35,843.  The  Creoles  are  the 
descendants  of  Russian  fathers  and  native  mothers. 


other  citizens,  protected  by  the  laws  and  courts,  and  in 
common  with  all  others  furnished  with  schools  for  their 
children. 

THE    INNUIT. 

The  Innuit  occupy  almost  the  entire  coast  line  of  Alas- 
ka with  the  outlying  islands,  from  the  boundary  lint 
westward  along  the  Arctic  coast  to  Bering  Strait ;  thenct 
southward  to  the  Aliaska  Peninsula,  over  the  peninsula 
and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  eastward  and  northward 
along  the  cost  to  Mount  Saint  Elias,  with  the  exception 
of  a  smalt  territory  on  Cook's  Inlet  and  at  the  mouth  of 
Copper  River,  where  the  Tinneh  from  the  interior  have 
forced  their  way  to  the  coast.  Occupying  the  coast  line 
they  are  bold  navigators  and  skilled  fishermen  and  sea 
hunters. 

The  term  "Innuit"  is  the  native  word  for  "people" 


LOOK1NQ   EASTWARD   FROM    SITKA. 


The  post  offices  in  Alaska  are  Sitka,  Fort  Wrangell, 
Killesnoo,  Juneau,  Jackson,  Klawock,  and  Loring. 

The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  who  was  for  some 
years  the  Superintendent  of  Presbyterian  Missions  in 
Alaska,  and  is  now  the  General  Agent  of  Education  in 
Alaska,  reported  in  March,  1886,  the  following  respect- 
ing the  people  of  Alaska  and  educational  work  among 
them  : 

Among  the  best  known  of  the  natives  of  Alaska,  their 
highest  ambition  is  to  build  American  homes,  possess 
American  furniture,  dress  in  American  clothes,  adopt 
American  style  of  living  and  be  American  citizens. 

They  ask  no  special  favors  from  the  American  Govern- 
ment, no  annuities  or  help,  but  simply  to  be  treated  as 


and  is  the  name  used  by  themselves,  signifying  "our 
people."  The  term  "  Eskimo  "  is  one  of  reproach  given 
them  by  their  neighbors,  meaning  "raw  fish  eaters." 
The  Innuit  of  Alaska  are  a  much  finer  race  physically 
than  their  brethren  of  Greenland  and  Labrador.  They 
are  tall  and  muscular,  many  of  them  being  six  feet  and 
over  in  height.  They  have  small  black  eyes,  high  cheek 
bones,  large  mouths,  thick  lips,  coarse  brown  hair,  and 
fresh  yellow  complexion.  In  many  instances  the  men 
have  full  beards  and  moustaches.  In  some  families  the 
men  wear  a  labret  under  each  corner  of  the  mouth  in  a 
hole  cut  through  the  lower  lip  for  the  purpose. 

They  are  good-natured    people,   always  smiling  when 
spoken  to.     They  are  fond  of  dancing,  running,  jump- 
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REV.  SHELDON  JACKSON,  D.  D. 
IV  first  American  UlnltUr  to  villi  Alaika  in 


inlemt  of  Xiuitmt- 


ing,  and  all  athletic  sports.  While  they  speak  a  common 
language  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Pacific  each  locality 
has  its  different  dialect. 

Their  usual  dress  is  the  parkas,  made  of  the  skins  of 
animals  and  sometimes  of  the  breasts  of  birds.  How- 
ever, where  they  have  access  to  the  stores  of  traders 
they  buy  ready-made  clothing. 

Their  residences  have  the  outward  appearance  of  a 
circular  mound  of  earth  covered  with  grass,  with  a  small 
openingatthetopfortheescapeof  smoke.  The  entrance 
is  a  small  door  and  narrow  hallway  to  the  main  room, 
which  is  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
without  light  or  ventilation. 

Their  diet  consists  of  the  wild  meat  of  the  moose,  rein- 
deer, beir  and  smaller  fur-bearing  animals  ;  also  of  fish, 
the  white  whale,  the  walrus,  seat,  and  various  water-fowl. 
In  the  northern  section  they  have  a  great  aversion  to  salt. 
While  they  will  eat  with  great  relish  decayed  fish  or 
putrid  oil,  they  will  spit  out  with  a  wry  face  a  mouthful 
of  choice  corned  beef. 

Men,  women  and  children  are  alike  inveterate  smokers. 

While  they  travel  continually  in  the  summer,  they  have 
permanent  winter  homes. 

Their  religious  belief  is  quite  indefinite.  In  a  general 
way  they  believe  in  a  power  that  rewards  the  good  and 
punishes  the  bad,  by  sending  them  to  different  places 
after  death.  They  are  savages,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  Southern  Alaska,  have  not  had  civilizing, 
edu  ;ational  or  religious  advantages. 

From  the  boundary  line  to  Bering  Strait,  along  the 
bleak  Arctic  coast,  villages  are  placed  here  and  there, 
wherever  there  is  a  sheltered  harbor  with  good  hunting 
or  fishing.     The  population  of  these  aggregate  3,000. 


At  the  mouth  of  the  Colville  River  they  hold  an  annual 
fair,  to  which  they  come  from  hundreds  of  miles. 

At  Point  Barrow,  the  extreme  northern  point  of  land 
in  the  United  States,  and  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
being  the  northernmost  land  on  the  continent,  there  is  a 
village  (Nuwuk)  of  thirty-one  families  and  150  people. 
They  inhabit  houses  or  tupecs  that  are  built  partly  under 
ground  for  warmth.  The  upper  portion  is  roofed  over 
with  dirt,  supported  by  rafters  of  whale-jaws  and  ribs. 

Around  Kotzebue  Sound  are  a  number  of  villages. 
Some  of  the  hills  surrounding  this  sound  rise  to  the 
height  of  a  thousand  feet,  and  are  covered  with  a  species 
of  wild  cotton,  that  in  its  season  appears  like  snow. 

Into  this  sound  empty  the  Nunatok  and  Koowak 
Rivers,  both  large  streams.  This  is  one  of  the  places 
where  the  people  come  in  July  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and  barter.  The  Innuit 
of  the  coast  bring  their  oil,  walrus  bides,  and  seal-skins  ; 
the  Tinneh  from  the  interior  their  furs ;  and  the  Chuck- 
cheesfrom  Asia  their  reindeer-skins,  fire-armsand  whisky. 

It  is  to  these  gatherings  that  the  traders  come  in 
schooners  fitted  out  at  San  Francisco  or  Sandwich  Islands 
with  cargoes  of  whisky  labeled  "  Florida  Water,"  "  Bay- 
Rum,"  "  Pain-killer,"  "  Jamaica  Ginger,"  Sic.  The  finest 
furs  of  Alaska  are  obtained  at  these  fairs.  Salmon  are 
plentiful  in  Kotzebue  Sound. 

Another  centre  of  villages  is  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  is  a  rocky  point,  rising  in  its  highest  peak  to  an 
elevation  of  2,500  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  extremity 
of  this  cape  is  a  village  of  400  people,  the  westernmost 
village  on  the  mainland  in  America.  These  people  are 
great  traders  and  travelers,  skilled  in  hunting  the  whale 
on  the  seas,  or  the  reindeer  on  the  land.  T  hey  are  insolent 
and  overbearing  toward  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  trav- 
eling in   targe   companies,  compel  trade  at  their  own 
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terms.     They   are   reported   the   worst   natives  on  the 


In  the  narrow  strait  separating  Asia  from  America  is 
a  small  group  of  islands  called  the  Diomede.  On  these 
islands  are  300  Innuit. 

These,  with  those  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  are  the 
great  smugglers  of  the  north.  Launching  their  walrus- 
skin  boats  (bidarka)  they  boldly  cross  to  and  fro  from 
Siberia,  trading  the  deer-skins,  sinew,  and  wooden  ware 
of  Alaska  for  the  walrus,  ivory,  skins  of  tame  reindeer, 
and  whale  blubber  of  Siberia,  also  fire-arms  and  whisky. 

On  King's  Island,  south  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  are 
the  cave  dwellers  of  the  present.      The  island  is  a  great 


Saint  Lawrence.  Formerly  it  had  a  population  of  800. 
They  were  the  largest  and  finest  formed  people  oi  the 
Innuit  race,  but  slaves  to  whisky. 

In  the  summer  of  1878  they  bartered  their  furs,  ivory 
and  whalebone  to  the  traders  for  rum,  and  as  long  as  the 
rum  lasted  they  spent  their  summer  in  idleness  and 
drunkenness  instead  of  preparing  for  winter.  The  result 
was  that  over  400  of  them  starved  to  death  the  next 
winter.  In  some  villages  not  a  single  man,  woman,  or 
child  was  left  to  tell  the  horrible  tale. 

From  Bering  Strait  around  the  shores  of  Norton  Sound 
is  a  number  of  villages,  aggregating  a  population  of  633. 

In  this  district  is  Saint  Michael,  a  trading  post,  origi- 
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mass  of  basalt  rock,  with  almost  perpendicular  sides, 
rising  out  of  the  ocean  to  the  height  of  700  feet.  On 
one  side,  where  the  rock  rises  at  an  angle  of  forty -five 
degrees,  the  Innuit  have  excavated  homes  in  the  rock. 
Some  of  these  rock  houses  are  300  feet  above  the  ocean. 
There  are  forty  of  these  cliff  dwellings. 

When  the  surf  is  wildly  breaking  on  the  rocks,  if  it 
becomes  necessary  for  any  one  to  put  out  to  sea,  he  gets 
as  near  the  surf  as  possible,  takes  his  seat  in  his  boat 
(kyack),  and  at  the  opportune  moment  two  companions 
toss  him  and  his  boat  overand  clear  of  the  surf.  They  are 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  water-proof  boots  from  the 
skin  of  the  throat  of  the  seal.  They  are  lighter,  more 
enduring,  and  greatly  preferred  to  rubber. 

Directly  south  of  Bering  Strait  is  the  large  island  of 


nally  founded  by  the  Russians  in  1835.  The  place  con- 
sists of  a  few  log  houses,  inclosed  by  a  stockade,  the 
property  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and  a 
chapel  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  with  an  occasional 
service  by  a  priest  from  Ikogmute.  This  is  the  point 
where  the  ocean-going  steamers  transfer  freight  with  the 
smaller  steamers  that  ply  on  the  Yukon  River.  To  this 
point  the  furs  collected  at  the  trading  posts  in  the  interior, 
some  of  them  1,000  miles  distant,  are  brought  for  re- 
shipment  to  San  Francisco.  This  is  also  the  dividing 
line  between  the  Innuit  of  the  Arctiq  and  the  Pacific. 
Half  a  mile  from  the  trading  post  is  a  native  village  oi 
thirty  houses  and  one  dance  house  or  town  hall. 

We  come  now  to  the  region  of  the  densest  population 
in  Alaska,  attracted  and  sustained  by  the  abundance  o( 
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Aliaska   Peninsula  brings  us  to  the  settlements  <3f  the 
civilized  Innuit. 

In   1784  Gregory  Shelikoff  foirned  a  settlement  on 
Kadiak  Island  and  commenced  the  subjugation  and  civil- 
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fish  that  ascend  the  mighty  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim 
Rivers  and  many  smaller  streams, 

Their  fish  diet  is  supplemented  by  the  wonderful  bird 
life  of  the  country.  The  variety  and  number  of  wild 
geese  and  ducks  is  said  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  known  world.  To  fish  and  fowl  is  added 
the  flesh  of  the  moose  and  reindeer. 

On  the  delta  of  the  Yukon  and  southward  to  the  mouth 
■of  the  Kuskokwim  River  are  from  forty  to  fifty  villages, 
with  a  population  of  2,000.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Yu- 
kon to  Anvik  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  villages,  with  1,345 
people  ;  while  on  the  Kuskokwim  River  are  some  forty 
villages,  aggregating  a  population  of  3,654. 

On  the  lower  banks  of  this  river  the  high  land,  free 
from  tidal  overflow,  is  so  fully  occupied  with  houses  that 
it  is  difficult  for  the  traveler  to  find  space  to  pitch  a  tent. 

In  the  adjacent  Bristol  Bay  region  are  thirty-four  vil- 
Jages  and  4,340  people.      A  short  portage  across  the 


ization  of  the  people.  Soon  after  he  organized  a  school, 
which  was  the  first  in  Alaska.  Also  the  first  church 
building  in  Alaska  was  erected  on  this  island.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  the  Russian  capital,  the  chief  seat  of 
their  power  and  operations.  The  present  village  of  Ka- 
diak (Saint  Paul)  numbers  288  people,  living  in  101  frame 
houses.  They  have  a  few  cattle,  and  cultivate  small 
gardens.  They  have  a  large  church  and  a  resident 
priest ;  also  stores  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
a  deputy  collector  of  customs,  and  a  signal  weather 
office.  A  small  school  is  kept  at  the  expense  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company. 

Opposite  Kadiak  is  Wood  Island,  with  157  people. 
They  have  four  horses  and  twenty  cattle.  The  village  also 
possesses  a  small  ship-yard,  and  a  road  around  the  island 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  long.  This  and  a  road  one  and 
one-half  miles  long  at  Sitka  are  the  only  roads  in  that 
vast  Territory.  The  place  possesses  the  usual  Russo- 
Greek  church,  but  no  school. 
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Near  by  is  Spruce  Island,  where  a  Russian  monk  kept 
a  small  school  for  thirty  consecutive  years,  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  rudimental  arts  and  agricultural  industries. 
The  school  is  now  discontinued  for  want  of  a  teacher. 

Near  by  are  the  two  villages  of  Afognak,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  339.  These  reside  in  thirty-two  good  frame  and 
log  buildings,  and  cultivate  100  acres  in  potatoes  and 
turnips.  They  have  a  large  church  and  ought  to  have  a 
school. 

On  the  western  side  of  Kadiak  is  Karluk,  with  302 
people,  having  a  church  but  no  school. 

On  the  southeastern  coast  is  Old  Harbor  with  160, 
Orlova  with  147,  and  Katmai  with  218  people.  Each  of 
these  villages  possesses  a  church  but  no  school. 

Inth* 
Eskimo, 

The  I 
populati 


broad  faces  and  light  yellowish-brown  complexions,  with 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Japanese. 

The  marriage  relation  is  respected,  and  as  a  rule  each 
family  has  its  own  house  with  from  two  to  three  rooms. 
They  use  in  their  houses  a  small  cast-iron  cook  stove, 
or  wrought  iron  cooking  range,  granite-ware  kettles, 
white  crockery-ware  dishes,  pewter  or  silver-plated  ware, 
and  feather  beds  covered  with  colored  spreads.  Their 
walls  are  adorned  with  colored  pictures  and  their  houses 
lighted  with  kerosene  in  glass  lamps.  Nearly  every  home 
possesses  an  accordion,  a  hand-organ,  or  music-box, 
some  of  the  latter  costing  as  high  as  fzoo.  They  dress  in 
American  garments,  and  their  women  with  gteatjnterest 
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simpler  furnishings  of  civilization,  and  on  Sabbath  and 
festal  occasions  the  men  dressing  in  broadcloth  suits 
and  calf-skin  boots,  the  women  in  calico  and  silk  dresses 
modeled  after  the  fashion  plates  received  from  San  Fran- 
cisco.    They  are  an  orderly,  law-abiding  people. 

ALEUTS   AND   CREOLES. 

From  the  Innuit  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Aleuts.  The  origin  of  the  word  "Aleut "  is  not  known. 
The  designation  of  themselves  by  themselves  is  "Unung- 
un,"  the  native  word  for  "our  people." 

They  occupy  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands  and  por- 
tions of  the  AHaska  Peninsula,  from  the  Shumagin  Is- 
lands 1,650  miles  westward  to  Attu. 

The  average  height  of  the  men  is  about  five  feet  six 
inches.  They  have  coarse  black  hair,  small  black  eyes, 
high   cheek-bones,  fiat  noses,  thick   lips,  large   mouths, 


study  the  fashion*  plates  and  try  to  imitate  the  latest  styles. 

Large  numbers  of  them  can  read,  an  Aleutian  alpha- 
bet and  grammar  having  been  provided  for  them  by 
Veniaminoff.  They  are  all  members  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church,  and  outwardly  very  religious.  They  ask 
a  blessing  at  their  meals,  greet  strangers  and  friends  with 
a  blessing  for  their  health,  and  bid  them  adieu  with  a 
benediction. 

The  Hon.  William  S.  Dodge,  ex'-mayor  of  Sitka,  says  of 
them  : 

"  Many  among  them  are  highly  educated,  even  among  the  clastic*. 
The  administrator!  of  the  fur  company  often  reposed  ureal  confidence 
in  them.  One  of  their  best  physicians  waa  an  Aleutian.  Their  best 
:  Aleutians." 


This,  of  course,  was  more  particularly  true  of  the  past, 
when  the  Russian  government  gave  them  educational 
advantages. 
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The  great  industry  of  the  country  is  the  hunting  of 
the  sea-otter.  From  this  source  some  of  the  villagers 
derive  a  revenue  that,  if  economically  used,  would  make 
them  wealthy,  averaging  from  $600  to  $1,200  a  family. 
But  their  extra  income  is  spent  for  kvass  (quass)  a  home- 
made intoxicating  beer. 

Commencing  at  the  westward  on  the  island  of  Attu  is 
1  white  man  and  ro6  Aleuts  and  Creoles.  They  are  very 
poor.  The  village  consists  of  18  houses  (barrabaras) 
and  a  frame  chapel  with  thatched  roof,  but  no  school.  This 
is  the  westernmost  settlement  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
as.  far  west  of  San  Francisco  as  the  State  of  Maine  is  east. 
The  next  settlement  eastward  is  Nazan  on  Atka  Island, 
with  a  population  of  2  white  men  and  134  Aleuts  and 
Creoles.  They  have  42  houses  and  a  church,  but  no 
school.  They  are  wealthy,  using  freely  at  their  table  the 
groceries  and  canned  fruits  of  civilization.  They  excel 
in  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  mats,  &c,  out  of  grass. 
At  Nikolski  on  Umnak  Island  are  2  white  men  and  125 
Aleuts  and  Creoles.  They  are  well-to-do  financially, 
having  16  houses  and  a  church,  but  no  school. 

The  next  settled  island  is  Unalashka,  with  a  rocky, 
rugged,  jagged  coast.  In  the  small  bays  are  a  number  of 
villages,  the  principal  one  being  Unalashka  (Iliuliuk), 

This  village  has  a  population  of  14  white  men  and 
392  Aleuts  and  Creoles.  They  have  a  church,  a  priest's 
residence,  the  stores,  residences,  warehouses  and  wharves 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  18  frame  residences 
and  50  barrabaras.  One-half  of  the  population  can  read 
the  Aleutian  language.  It  is  the  most  important  settle- 
ment in  Western  Alaska,  and  the  commercial  centre  of 
all  the  trade  now  in  that  region  or  that  shall  develop  in 
the  future.  It  is  the  natural  outfitting  station  for 
vessels  passing  between  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans. 

From  a  cave  at  the  southern  end  of  this  island  were 
taken  eleven  mummies  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Unalashka 
are  the  celebrated  Pribiloff,  or  as  they  are  more  popularly 
called,  Seal  Islands. 

The  village  of  Saint  Paul,  on  an  Island  of  the  same 
name,  is  laid  out  in  regular  streets  like  an  American 
village,  and  has  64  houses,  together  with  a  large  church, 
a  school  house,  and  a  priest's  residence.  The  population 
is  13  white  men,  2  white  women  and  284  Aleuts. 

Twenty-seven  miles  to  the  southeast  is  the  companion 
island  of  Saint  George,  with  4  white  men  and  88  Aleuts. 
They  have  a  church  and  school.  These  islands  are 
leased  by  the  United  States  government  to  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  at  an  annual  rental  of  $55,000. 
By  the  terms  of  the  lease  the  company  is  allowed  to  take 
100,000  seal  skins  each  year,  upon  which  they  pay  the 
government  a  royalty  of  $262,500. 

The  revenue  of  these  islands  since  1870  has  returned 
to  the  government  more  than  half  the  sum  paid  to  Russia 
for  the  whole  country. 

From  these  two  islands  come  nearly  all  the  seal  skins 
of  commerce.  There  is  a  small  school  on  each  island 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  company. 


The  native  population  are  encouraged  to  deposit  their 
surplus  earnings  in  a  savings  bank. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Unalashka,  on  the  island 
of  Spirkin,  is  Borka,  with  1  white  man  and  139  Aleuts 
and  Creoles.  This  village  is  noted  for  its  cleanliness. 
With  their  white  scrubbed  and  neatly  sanded  floors,  their 
clear,  clean  windows,  neat  bedding,  tidy  rooms,  and 
abundance  of  wild-flower  bouquets  on  tables  and  window- 
sills,  they  may  properly  be  called  the  Hollanders  of 
Alaska. 

To  the  eastward  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Aliaska 
Peninsula,  is  Belkoffski,  with  a  population  of  9  white 
men,  2  white  women  and  257  Aleuts  and  Creoles.  In 
addition  to  the  buildings  of  the  great  trading  firms,  the 
village  has  30  frame  houses  and  27  barrabaras. 

In  1880  they  raised  among  themselves  $7,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  church.  One-half  of  them  can  read 
and  write  in  the  Aleutian  language,  and  they  support  a 
small  school.  Their  revenue  from  the  sale  of  sea-otter 
skins  amounts  to  about  $100,000  a  year,  or  $373  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  village. 

On  the  island  of  Unga,  one  of  the  Shumagin  group, 
is  a  settlement  of  15  white  men  and  170  natives.  As,  by 
a  regulation  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department, 
only  natives  are  allowed  to  hunt  the  sea-otter,  these 
white  men  have  married  native  women,  and  thereby  be- 
come natives  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  The  revenue  of  the 
sea-otter  trade  in  this  village  averages  about  $600  a  year 
to  each  family.  Off  the  south  coast  of  the  Shumagin  Is- 
lands are  the  famous  cod  banks  of  Alaska,  from  which 
are  taken  from  500,000  to  600,000  fish  annually. 

In  the  Aleutian  district  are  1,890  Aleuts  and  479 
Creoles. 

TINNEH. 

"Tinneh"  is  the  native  word  for  "people."  The 
Tinneh  of  Alaska  are  tall,  welt-formed,  strong  and  cour- 
ageous, with  great  powers  of  endurance.  They  are 
great  hunters  and  fishers.  They  consider  it  a  disgrace, 
an  unfair  advantage  over  a  black  bear  to  shoot  him,  but 
boldly  attack  him  with  a  knife  in  a  square  open  tight. 
Polygamy  prevails  among  them,  the  men  frequently  hav- 
ing more  than  one,  but  seldom  more  than  three  wives. 
Wives  are  taken  and  discarded  at  pleasure.  Among 
some  of  them  female  infanticide  is  prevalent.  The  bodies 
of  the  dead  are  buried  in  boxes  above  ground.  Shaman- 
ism and  witchcraft,  with  all  their  attendant  barbarities, 
prevail.  They  also  believe  in  a  multitude  of  spirits, 
good  and  bad. 

On  the  lower  course  of  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim 
Rivers,  and  in  the  great  range  of  country  north  and 
south  bordering  on  the  Innuit  of  the  coast,  are  the  west- 
ern Tinneh,  the  Ingaliks  of  the  Russians,  numbering  in 
three  bands  about  1,800. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Tananah 
Rivers,  westward  to  the  British  line,  from  the  Innuit  on 
the  Arctic  shore  almost  to  Lynn  Canal  on  the  south,  is 
the  home  of  the  Kutchin  families.  They  number,  with 
the  Ah-tena  on  Copper  River,  about  3,300.      Some  of 
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these  people  have  been  taught  to  read  by  the  missionaries 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England. 

Around  the  shores  of  Cook's  Inlet  are  the  Kenai, 
numbering  813  souls.  They  have  largely  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  and 
become  civilized.  They  dwell  in  substantial  and  well- 
built  houses  with  spruce-bark  roofs.  They  have  churches 
but  no  schools. 

THL1NGET. 

The  Thlinget,  composed  of  ten  clans,  occupy  the 
islands  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago  and  coast  adja- 
cent.    They  number  6,437. 

I  nti  mately  associated 
with  these  are  788  Hy- 
dah,  occupying  the 
southern  end  of  Prince 
of  Wales  Island. 

The  Thlinget  are  a 
hardy,  self-reliant,  in- 
dustrious, self-support- 
ing, well-to-do,  war- 
like, superstitious  race. 
whose  very  name  is  a 
terror  to  the  civilized 
Aleuts  to  the  west  as 
well  as  to  the  savage 
Tinneh  to  the  north  of 
them. 


Occupying  the  ex- 
treme northern  section 
of  Lynn  Canal  and  the 
valieys  of  the  Chilkat 
and  Chilkoot  Rivers  is 
the  Chilkat  tribe,  num- 
bering 988.  They  are 
great  traders,  being  the 
"middle-men"  of  their 
region,  carrying  the 
goods  of  commerce  to 
the  interior  and  ex- 
changing them  for  furs, 
which  are  brought  to 
the  coast,  and  in  turn 

exchanged    for     more  tebkiho  hous 

merchandise.        Their 

country  is  on  the  highway  of  the  gold-seekers  to  the 
interior. 

In  the  summer  of  1880,  a  trading  post  having  been 
established  among  them,  I  arranged  for  a  school  to  be 
taught  by  the  wife  of  the  trader,  Mrs.  Sarah  Dickinson, 
an  educated  native. 

In  18S1  I  accompanied  Rev.  Eugene  S.  YVillard  and 
family,  who  commenced  a  mission  among  them. 

In  1882,  Miss  Bessie  M.  Mathews,  of  Monmouth,  III., 
wasfsent  out  to  take  charge  of  a  boarding  department, 
which   was  opened   in    1883.      The  station  was  called 


Haines,  and  has  a  post  office.  Thirty  miles  up  the  Chil- 
kat River,  for  a  time,  a  school  was  taught  by  Louis  and 
Tillie  Paul,  native  teachers. 

One  hundred  miles  southward  are  the  Hoonah.  occu- 
pying both  sides  of  Cress  Sound,  and  numbering  908.  In 
1881  I  erected  a  school  house  and  teacher's  residence  at 
their  principal  village,  on  Chichagoff  Island,  and  placed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Styles,  of  New  York  City,  in 
charge.  In  1883  they  were  transferred  to  Sitka.  In 
1884  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  McFar'and  were  sent  from 
Wrangell  to  Hoonah,  and  are  now  in  charge  of  the  school. 

AOKE. 

A  few  miles  to  the 
eastward,  on  Admiral- 
ty Island,  are  the  A  like, 
numbering  640.  In 
their  region  valuable 
gold  mines  have  been 
opened  and  an  Ameri- 
can mining  village  es- 
tablished at  Juneau.  A 
summer  school  was 
taught  by  Mrs.  W.  H. 
R.  Corties  during  1882 
and  1883. 

TAKU. 

A  few  miles  to  the 
south,  on  the  mainland, 
is  the  Taku  tribe,  num- 
bering 269.  A  summer 
school  was  held  among 
them  in  1880  by  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  R. 
Codies,  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  1882,  press- 
ed by  the  importunities 
of  the  leading  men  of 
the  tribe,  he  took  up  his 
abode  among  them,  and 
erected  school  and  resi- 
dence buildings  at 
Tsek-nuk-sank-y. 

HOOCHINOO. 

I   IN    ALASKA. 

On  the  southwestern 
side  of  Admiralty  Island  are  the  Hoochinoo,  numbering 
666.  This  tribe  has  for  several  years  been  asking  for  a 
teacher.  This  place  has  been  selected  for  one  of  the 
Government  schools. 

KAKE. 

To  the  south  on  Kuiu  and  Kupreanoff  Islands,  are  the 
Rake,  numbering  568. 

ST  I  KINK. 

Eastward,  around  the  mouth  and  lower  course  of  the 
Stikine  River,  are  the  Stikine.     They  number  317.     Their 
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principal  village  is  at  Fort  Wrangell,  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name. 

At  this  point  in  the  fall  of  1877  I  located  Mrs.  A.  R. 
McFarland.  In  1878  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, was  sent  out.  The  same  season  a  boarding  depart- 
ment for  girls  was  established  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland. 
In  1S79  Miss  Maggie  A.  Dunbar,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
was  added  to  the  teaching  force.  The  same  year  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building  was  commenced,  which 
was  finished  and  occupied  the  following  year.  Also  the 
same  year  Rev.  W.  H.  R.  Codies  and  family  arrived  from 
Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Corlies  opened  a  school  on  the  beach 
for  visiting  natives  and  her  husband  a  night  school  for 
adults.  He  also  served  as  missionary  physician  to  the 
place. 

In  1881  Rev.  John  W.  McFarland  and  Miss  Kate  A. 
Rankin  were  added  to  the 
missionary  force.  In  the 
fall  of  1884  the  Girls' 
Home  was  removed  to 
Sitka,  together  with  Mrs. 
A.  R.  McFarland  and 
Miss  Rankin.  Mr.  J.  W. 
McFarland  and  his  wife 
{nit  Dunbar)  were  sent 
to  Hoonah. 

TONGASS. 

^-Two  hundred  miles 
south  of  Fort  Wrangell 
are  the  1'ongas,  number- 
ing 173.  Some  of  them 
cross  over  to  British  Col- 
umbia, and  find  school 
privileges  at~Port~Simp- 
son,  a  station  of  the  Wes. 
leyan  Methodist  Church 
of  Canada.  In  1884  a 
school  was  established 
among  them  with  Louis 
and  Tillie  Paul  as  teach- 
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West  of  the  Tongass, 
on  the  southern  half  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  are  the 
Hydah,  numbering  788.  They  are  a  large,  well-formed, 
and  handsome  race,  with  light  complexion,  and  have 
long  been  noted  for  their  bravery  and  ferocity  in  war. 
Terrorizing  all  the  neighboring  tribes,  they  were 
known  as  the  "  Bulldogs  "  of  the  North  Pacific.  They 
have  not  even  hesitated  to  attack  and  plunder 
English  and  American  vessels.  In  1854  they  held 
the  captain  and  crew  of  an  American  vessel  in  cap- 
tivity until  ransomed  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company. 
The  villages  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  totem 
sticks.  These  are  carved  logs  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  in  height.  Some 
of  them  contain  hollow  cavities,  in  which  are  placed  the 


ashes  of  cremated  dead  chiefs  ;  others  are  heraldic  and 
represent  the  family  totem  or  orders.  In  some  cases  a 
large  oval  opening  through  one  of  these  sticks  forms  the 
entrance  to  the  house  ;  in  others  the  pole  is  at  one  side 
of  the  entrance.  The  house  is  a  large,  low,  plank  build- 
ing, from  forty  to  fifty  feet  square,  with  a  fire-place  in 
the  center  of  the  floor,  and  a  large  opening  in  the  roof 
for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  Some  of  them  have  inserted 
windows  and  doors  into  their  buildings,  and  procured 
bedsteads,  tables,  stoves,  dishes,  and  other  appliances  of 
civilized  life. 

Their  food  consists  largely  of  fish,  dried  or  fresh, 
according  to  the  season.  Their  country  also  abounds 
with  wild  berries  and  deer.  The  berries  are  preserved 
in  fish-oil  for  winter  use.  Their  coast  also  abounds  with 
good  clams.     They  raise  large  quantities  of  potatoes. 

The  Hydah  are  noted 
for  their  skill  in  carving 
wood,  bone,  gold,  silver 
and  stone.  The  finest  of 
the  great  cedar  canoes  of 
the  northwest  ccast  are 
manufactured  by  them. 
They  practice  polygamy 
and  hold  slaves.  The 
husband  buys  his  wife, 
frequently  while  a  mere 
girl,  from  her  parents.  If 
she  does  not  suit  she  can 
be  returned  and  the  price 
refunded.  Chastity  is  un- 
common. They  are  in- 
veterate gamblers. 

Like  the  other  heathen 
'  tribes  on  that  coast,  they 
live  in  perpetual  fear  of 
evil  spirits,  and  give  large 
sums  to  the  conjurers  and 
medicine  men,  who,  by 
their  incantations,  are 
supposed  to  secure  im- 
s3**s*^^"  -  munity  from  the  evil  in- 

fluences of  the  spirits.  In 
sickness  their  main  re- 
liance is  upon  the  incantations  of  their  medicine  men,  and 
death  is  ascribed  to  the  evil  influence  of  an  enemy  or 
witchcraft,  and  whoever  is  suspected  of  exerting  that 
influence  is  killed.  The  dead  are  usually  burned,  and 
the  ashes  placed  in  a  small  box  and  deposited  in  a  house 
or  totemstick.  An  election  to  chieftainship  is  purchased 
by  a  "pot-latch,"  or  giving  away  of  presents  of  goods 
and  money.  These  are  common  to  the  native  tribes  on 
the  Pacific  coast  from  Puget  Sound  to  Alaska. 

An  ambitious  young  man  will  work  hard  for  years  and 
save  his  earnings  that  he  may  make  a  pot-latch.  If 
unable  to  accumulate  a  sufficient  sum  of  himself,  his 
relatives  will  add  to  his  collection.  When  the  time 
arrives  the  people  are  invited  for  hundreds  of  miles 
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around.  It  is  a  season  of  dancing  and  other  festivities, 
during  which  the  entire  accumulation  of  years  is  given 
away  and  the  giver  impoverished.  He,  however,  secures 
position  and  renown,  and  soon  recovers  in  the  gifts  of 
others  more  than  he  gave  away. 

The  customs  of  the  Hydah  are  largely  the  customs  of 
all  the  Thlinget  tribes. 

On  the  zzd  of  August,  1881,  I  established  a  mission 
among  them  at  the  village  of  Howcan,  placing  Mr.  Jas. 
E.  Chapman  in  charge  as  a  teacher.  The  station  was 
called  Jackson  by  the  missionaries.  In  the  spring  of 
1882  Rev.  J.  Loomis  Gould  and  family,  of  West  Virginia, 
were  sent  to  the  Hydah.  The  same  year  some  ladies  in 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  provided  a  saw-mill  for  the  station,  and 
in  the  fall  of  that  year  Miss  Clara  A.  Gould  was  added 
to  the  teaching  force  at  Jackson. 

HA  NEC  AH. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  are 


a  Lutheran,  the  patron  of  schools  and  churches.  While 
governor  he  erected  a  Protestant  church  at  Sitka,  and 
presented  it  with  a  small  pipe  organ,  which  is  still  in  use. 

In  1840,  besides  the  colonial  school  at  Sitka,  was  one 
for  orphan  boys  and  sons  of  workmen  and  subaltern 
employees  of  the  fur  company,  in  which  were  taught 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  mechanical  trade* 
and  religion.  The  most  proficient  of  the  pupils  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  were  advanced  to  the  colonial  school 
and  prepared  for  the  navy  or  priesthood.  The  number 
of  boarders  was  limited  to  fifty.  The  school  was  in 
charge  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Prince  Maxutoff,  as- 
sistant governor  of  the  colony.  In  1847  the  attendance 
was  52  ;  in  1849,  39  ;  and  in  1861,  27. 

In  r839  a  girls'  school  of  a  similar  character  was 
established  and  the  number  of  boarders  limited  to  40. 
The  course  of  3tudy  comprised  the  Russian  language, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  household  work,  sewing  and 
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the  Hanegah,  numbering  587.     The  establishment  of  a 
school  among  them  is  under  consideration. 

SITKAS. 

To  the  north,  on  the  western  coast  of  Baranoff,  are  the 
Sitkas,  numbering  721.  Their  chief  village  is  at  Sitka, 
the  old  capita]  of  the  Russian  possessions  in  America.  It 
was  their  political,  commercial,  religious  and  educational 
center.  As  early  as  1805  a  school  was  opened  at  Sitka. 
It  held  a  very  precarious  existence,  however,  until  1820, 
when  it  came  under  the  charge  of  a  naval  officer,  who 
kept  a  good  school  for  thirteen  years.  In  1833  this 
school  came  under  the  direction  of  Etolin.  who  still 
further  increased  its  efficiency.  Etolin  was  a  Creole, 
who  by  force  of  ability  and  merit  raised  himself  to  the 
highest  position  in  the  country,  that  of  chief  director  of 
the  fur  company  and  governor  of  the  colony.      He  was 


religion.  In  1848  the  school  numbered  32  ;  in  1849,  39; 
and  in  1861,  26. 

In  1841  a  theological  school  was  established  at  Sitka, 
which,  in  1849  was  advanced  to  the  grade  of  a  seminary. 
In  1848  it  reported  30  boarders,  12  day  pnpils  and  11 
Creoles  being  educated  in  Russia.  Of  those  in  Russia 
two  were  training  for  pilots,  one  as  merchant,  one  gun- 
smith, one  fur-dealer,  one  tailor  and  one  cobbler.  In 
1849  the  attendance  was  reported  28,  with  11  others  in 
Russia. 

In  1859  and  i860  the  common  schools  at  Sitka  were 
remodeled  in  order  to  secure  greater  efficiency.  The 
course  of  study  consisted  of  Russian,  Slavonian  and  Eng- 
lish languages,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  book-keep- 
ing, geometry,  trigonometry,  navigation,  astronomy,  and 
religion.    A  knowledge  of  Russian,  reading  and  writing 
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and  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic  was  required  for  ad- 
mission. 

A  pupil  failing  to  pass  examination  two  years  in  suc- 
cession was  dropped.  The  course  extended  over  five 
years.  Extra  compensation  was  allowed  teachers  who 
secured  the  best  results.  The  faculty  consisted  of  a 
principal,  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Commer- 
cial Navigation  ;  a  free  pilot,  who  taught  navigation  ;  an 
employee  of  the  company,  who  taught  book-keeping  and 
commercial  branches ;  one  priest  and  two  licentiates, 
graduates  of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  corresponding  schools  for  girls  were  in  charge  of 
a  lady  graduate  of  one  of  the  highest  female  schools  in 
Russia,  with  two  male  teachers. 

This  made  five  schools  at  Sitka — two  for  the  children 
of  the  lower  class,  two  for  the  higher  class,  and  one 
seminary. 

About  the  time  of  the  transfer  of   the  country  the 


military  post  at  Sitka.  During  the  winter  of  1868-0  a 
school  building  was  purchased.  The  annual  reports  of 
the  trustees  have  disappeared,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
show  the  time  when  teaching  commenced.  In  October, 
1869,  the  council  voted  that  the  teacher's  salary  should 
be  $75  per  month  in  coin,  and  on  March  1,  1871,  it  was 
ordered  to  be  $25  per  month,  which  evidently  means 
that  at  the  latter  period  the  post  commander  withdrew 
the  $50  per  month  which  had  been  paid  from  army  funds. 
On  the  12th  of  August,  1871,  permission  was  given  the 
bishop  of  the  Greek  church  to  teach  the  Russian  language 
one  hour  each  day  in  the  public  school.  During  1R73 
the  school  seems  to  have  died  out. 

In  1879  and  1880  another  attempt  was  made  to  estab- 
lish a  school,  which  was  taught  by  Mr.  Alonzo  £.  Austin 
and  Miss  Etta  Austin. 

In  the  winter  of  1877  and  1878  I  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  Rev.  John  G.  Brady  for  Sitka,  and   in  April, 
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teachers  were  recalled  to  Russia  and  the  schools  sus- 
pended. 

But  with  the  change  of  government  came  a  new  peo- 
ple. The  majority  of  the  Russians  left  the  country,  and 
their  places  were  taken  by  Americans.  Miny  came  in 
from  California,  and  on  the  8th  of  November,  1867,  less 
than  a  month  from  the  time  the  country  passed  under 
the  United  States  flag,  the  citizens  called  a  meeting  and 
formed  a  temporary  local  government.  And  on  the  18th 
of  December,  1867,  a  petition  signed  by  forty-nine  persons 
two  of  whom  "  made  their  mark,"  was  presented  to  the 
common  council  asking  that  a  citizens'  meeting  might  be 
called  to  empower  the  council  to  establish  a  school.  On 
the  ioth  of  March,  1868,  the  council  adopted  some  school 
regulations  and  appointed  three  trustees,  who  exercised 
a  joint  control  with  a  committee  of  officers  from  the 


1878,  a  school  was  opened  by  Mr.  Brady  and  Miss  Fannie 
E.  Kellogg.  In  December,  through  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  it  was  discontinued.  In  the  spring  of 
1880  Miss  Olinda  Austin  was  sent  out  from  New  York 
City,  and  commenced  school  April  5,  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  guard  house,  with  103  children  present.  1  his 
number  increased  to  130.  Then  some  of  the  parents 
applied  for  admission,  but  could  not  be  received,  as  the 
room  would  not  accommodate  any  more. 

Miss  Austin  received  the  support  and  substantial  assist- 
ance of  Captain  Beardslee,  then  in  command  of  the  U. 
S.  3.  Jamestown,  who  proved  himself  a  warm  friend  of 
the  enterprise. 

In  July  the  school  was  moved  to  the  old  hospital  build- 
ing. 

In  November  some  of  the  boys  applied  to  the  teacher 
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for  permission  to  live  in  the  school-house.  At  home, 
they  alleged,  there  was  so  much  drinking,  talking  and 
carousing  that  they  could  not  study.  The  teacher  replied 
that  she  had  no  accommodations,  bedding  or  food  for 
them.  But  they  were  so  much  in  earnest  that  they  said 
they  would  provide  for  themselves.  Upon  receiving  per- 
mission, seven  native  boys,  thirteen  and  fourteen  years 
of  age,  bringing  a  blanket  each,  voluntarily  left  their 
homes  and  took  up  their  abode  in  a  vacant  room  of  one 
of  the  government  buildings.  Thus  commenced  the 
boarding  department  of  the  Sitka  school.  Soon  other 
fhoys  joined  them.  Captain  Henry  Glass,  who  succeeded 
'Captain  Beardslee  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  S.  James. 
:  town,  from  the  first,  with  his  officers,  especially  Lieut. 
F.  M.  Symonds,  U.  S.  R,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
school.  As  he  had  opportunity  he  secured  boys  from 
distant  tribes  and  placed  them  in  the  institution,  until 
there  were  twenty-seven  boys  in  the  boarding  depart- 
ment. 

In  February,  i88t,  Captain  Glass  established  a  rule 
compelling  the  attendance  of  the  native  children  upon 
the  day  school,  which  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction 
and  worked  admirably.  He  first  caused  the  native  village 
to  be  cleaned  up,  ditches  dug  around  each  house  for 
-drainage,  and  the  houses  whitewashed.  These  sanitary 
regulations  greatly  lessened  the  sickness  and  death  rate 
among  them.  He  ordered  the  houses  to  be  numbered 
and  an  accurate  census  taken  of  the  inmates,  adults  and 
•children.  He  then  caused  a  number  of  labels  to  be 
made  of  tin,  one  of  which  was  tied  around  the  neck  of 
each  child,  with  his  or  her  number  and  the  number  of  the 
house  on  it,  so  that  if  a  child  was  found  on  the  street 
during  school  hours,  the  native  policeman  was  under 
orders  to  take  the  number  on  the  label  and  report  it,  or 
the  teacher  each  day  would  report  that  such  and  such 
numbers  from  such  houses  were  absent  that  day.  The 
following  morning  the  head  man  of  the  house  to  which 
the  absentee  belonged  was  summoned  to  appear  and  an- 
swer for  the  child.  If  the  child  was  willfully  absent,  the 
head  man  was  fined  or  imprisoned.  A  few  cases  of  fine 
proved  sufficient.  As  soon  as  the  people  found  the  cap- 
tain in  earnest  the  children  were  all  in  school.  This  ran 
the  average  attendance  up  to  230  and  250,  the  attendance 
•one  day  reaching,  with  adults,  271.  In  April  of  that 
year  Mr.  Alonzo  E.  Austin  was  associated  with  his  daugh- 
ter in  the  school,  and  Mrs.  Austin  appointed  matron.  In 
the  winter  of  1882  the  school-house  was  burned,  and  the 
boys  took  refuge  in  an  abandoned  government  stable,  which 
Twas  fitted  up  for  them.  In  the  fall  of  1882,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  collector  of  customs,  the  commander 
of  the  United  States  man-of-war  and  the  leading  citizens, 
I  selected  a  new  location  for  the  school  outside  of  village 
limits  and  erected  a  two-and-a-half  story  building  100 
by  50  feet  in  size.  In  1884  the  Girls'  Boarding  School 
at  Fort  VVrangell  was  removed  to  Sitka,  and  the  united 
schools  made  a  government  contract  industrial  and  train- 
ing school.  The  same  season  a  second  large  building, 
130  by  50  feet,  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and 


;  42  boys  and  61  girls  under 


in  March,  1883,  there  v 
training  in  this  school. 

In  Sitka,  a  government  school  was  opened  June  22, 
1885,  with  Miss  Margaret  Powell  as  teacher.  She  U  a 
trained  teacher  from  Western  Pennsylvania  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  reports  43 
pupils.  On  Nov.  t6,  1885,  Miss  Kate  A.  Rankin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  in  charge  of  another  school, 
which  reports  77  pupils  in  attendance. 

At  Juneau  a  school  was  opened  June  1, 1885,  with  Miss 
Marion  B.  Murphy,  of  Oregon,  as  teacher,  with  an  at- 
tendance varying  from  30  to  90  pupils.  Miss  Murphyis 
a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

At  Hoonah  a  school  was  opened  Sept.  t,  1885,  with 34 
pupils,  with  Mrs.  M.  D.  McFarland  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  teacher. 

At  Fort  Wrangell  a  school  was  opened  Sept.  t,  1885, 
with  33  pupils.  The  attendance  has  since  increased  to  70. 
Miss  Lydia  McAvoy,  the  teacher,  is  from  West  Virginia. 
At  Haines  a  school  was  opened  in  September,  1885, 
with  40  pupils-.  In  January,  1886,  there  were  84  pupils. 
The  teacher  is  Miss  Sarah  M.  Dickinson,  an  intelligent 
half-breed  girl,  educated  at  the  Government  training 
school  at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  School  at  Portland,  Oregon. 
At  Jackson  the  school  was  opened  in  September  with 

!  59  pupils.     The  teacher  is  Miss  Clara  A.  Gould,  of  West 

I  Virginia. 

1  At  Killesnoo  a  school  was  opened  in  February,  1SS6, 
by  Prof.  Geo.  B.  Johnston,  of  Pennsylvania. 

'       A  school  has  been  opened  at  Unalashka,  with  45 'pu- 

!  pils.     It  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Solomon  Ripinsky,  a  Russian 
Hebrew. 
The  school  at  Bethel  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  Wm.  H. 

;  Weinland. 

,  On  May  1,  1870,  Congress  leased  for  twenty  years  to 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  the  islands  of  Saint 

,  Paul  and  Saint  George.  By  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the 
Company  is  bound  to  maintain  a  school  on  each  island 
for  eight  months  in  each  year,  and  98  per  cent,  of  the 
children  of  school  age  are  reported  in  attendance. 


"  If  a  person  dies  in  his  house,  most  of  the  Alaskan 

I  tribes  hold  that  house  sacred  to  the  dead  and  unfit  there- 

I  after  for  the  habitation  of  the  survivors;  so  no  living 

foot  may  cross  that  threshold  which  once  the  dead  has 

passed  in  his  awful  silence.     Therefore  the  dying  one, 

I  instead  of  being  allowed  to  rest  in  peace  in  his  last  hours, 

is  hastily  lifted  from  his  couch  and  put  out  of  doors  by 

*  a  hole  in  the  rear  wall,  so  that  neither  house  nor  threshold 

1  may  belong  in  mystic  lien  to  the  departed.     When  an 

I  earth  burial  is  made,  clothing,  weapons,  domestic  utensils 

and  food  are  placed  in  and  upon  the  grave.     A  fire  also 

is  often  lighted  and  kept  burning  near  the  mound  for 

some  time,  that  the  spirits  may  be  propitiated,  and  the 

j  dead  not  be  cold  and  without  fire  with  which  to  cook  in 

!  the  next  world."—/.  MtN.  Wright. 
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Protestant  iHtsstons  in  aiasfea. 


Protestant  Missions  were  commenced  in  Alaska  by 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland. 
They  arrived  at  Fort  Wrangell  on  August  10,  1877,  and 
esiabhsbed  a  Presbyterian  Mission.  They  were  rein- 
forced the  following  year  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Brady  in  March, 
Miss  F.  Kellogg  in  April,  and  Rev.  S.  H.  Young  in  Au- 
gust.  In  the  article  following  we  give  an  extended  ac- 
count of  the  present  condition  of  the  Mission. 

For  years  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society  has 
had  mission  stations  at  Fort  McPherson  and  La  Pierre 
House,  bordering  on  Northeastern  Alaska,  and  their 
missionaries  have  made  occasional  trips  on  the  upper 
Yukon  and  its  tributaries.  "^t*r 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has,  lately  sent  a  mis- 
sionary, Rev.  Octavius  Parker,  to  Alaska.  He  is  now 
en  his  way  to  his  mission  station  which  will  be  at  St. 
Michael,  on  the  western  coast, 

The  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  has  appointed 
Rev.  W.  Roscoe  and  wife  as  missionaries  to  Alaska,  and 
they  are  now  on  their  way  to  their  destination  which  is 
Port  of  St.  Paul,  on  Kadiak  Island.  This  island  has  an 
area  of  28,980  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
5,000. 

The  American  Branch  of  the  Moravian  Church  sent  in 
1884,  the  Rev.  A.  Hartman  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Weinland, 
to  visit  the  western  section  of  Alaska  and  locate  a  mis- 
sion.  They  decided  to  establish  a  mission  station  150 
miles  up  the  Kuskokwim  River,  near  the  native  village 
of  Mumtrekhlagamute.  The  new  station  was  named 
Bethel.  They  returned  to  the  United  States  and  made 
their  report.  In  May,  1885,  Rev.  W.  H.  Weinland  and 
wife,  Rev.  J.  H.  Killbuck  (Delaware  Indian)  and  wife, 
and  Mr.  John  Torgerson,  left  the  United  States  for  Al- 
aska. On  August  10,  1885,  Mr.  Torgerson  was  drowned. 
A  contract  has  been  entered  into  with  the  Moravians 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school  at  Fort  Alexander. 
The  teachers  selected  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Wolff  and 
Miss  B.  Bradley,  M.D.  The  buildings  are  now  being 
erected,  and  the  school  will  commence  early  in  1887. 

An  additional  missionary,  Rev.  Frank  E.  Wolff,  sailed 
for  Alaska  from  San  Francisco,  July  17,  j886.  He  will 
be  stationed  at  Nushogak. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Weinland,  in  a  letter  written  February  16, 
1886,  says : 

"  We  have  made  progress  in  learning  the  Eskimo  lan- 
guage. As  to  the  work  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
people  we  feel  greatly  encouraged.  A  great  many  have 
come  to  us  for  medical  assistance.  The  medicines  we 
have  given  have,  in  almost  all  cases,  taken  immediate  ef- 
fect. The  people  have  shown  us  great  respect,  and  ex- 
pressed their  love  to  us. 

"  We  see  no  way  0'  establishing  anything  of  a  boarding 
school  at  present.  That  may  come  later,  but  at  present 
our  working  force  is  too  small,  and  the  worth  of  an  edu- 
cation must  first  be  recognized  by  these  people.     Mean- 


while I  will  open  a  school  next  summer  at  Nepaskiaga- 
mute,  the  next  village  down  the  river,  about  seven  miles 
from  here,  and  of  considerable  size.  I  will  open  the 
school  in  our  tent,  and  hope  to  erect  a  log  school-house, 
where  the  sessions  can  be  continued  during  winter  after 
the  natives  have  returned  from  their  hunting  expedition' 
to  the  mountains.  I  ask  your  prayers  that  this  work  may 
succeed.  To  teach  these  children  English  while  I  as  yet 
can  speak  but  very  little,  of  their  language,  wilt  take  an 
almost  unbounded  amount  of  patience,  and  besides  this. 
the  work  of  erecting  a  school-house  is  not  inconsider- 
able. 

"  While  I  am  thus  engaged,  Brother  Killbuck  will  build 
a  log  dwelling-house  at  this  place  for  himself  and  wife. 
It  is  by  mutual  agreement  that  we  thus  divide  the  work. 
As  regards  dividing  the  household  into  separate  fami- 
lies and  each  occupying  a  separate  house,  we  feel  sure 
that  you  will  fully  endorse  this  step. 

"  News  have  reached  us  of  the  death  of  a  Methodist 
missionary  at  Fort  Yukon,  who  had  been  sent  out  by 
some  Canadian  Missionary  Society.  We  have  been  un- 
able to  learn  his  name.  He  is  reported  to  have  been 
poorly  provided  with  the  necessities  of  life,  having  en- 
deavored to  '  live  upon  the  country.' 

"  Itis  a  matter  of  great  thankfulness  to  be  able  to  state, 
in  conclusion,  that  we  are  all  enjoying  excellent  health. 
We  feel  that  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  has  rested  upon  us 
and  our  work,  and  pray  earnestly  that  He  may  continue 
to  prosper  us." 


Presbyterian  Missions  in  Alaska  In  1885. 

BY    SHELDON    JACKSON,   D.D. 

The  year  1885  has  been  one  of  unusual  difficulty  and 
discouragement  in  the  Alaska  Missions. 

These  discouragements  have  been  due  to  a  combina- 
tion of  causes. 

Prominent  among  them  has  been  1.  A  reaction  from 
the  spiritual  claims  of  the  Gospel.  When  the  missiona- 
ries first  met  the  people,  great  interest  was  taken  in 
school  and  church,  and  both  were  crowded.  Latterly 
this  interest  has  somewhat  abated.  While  some  have 
learned  to  appreciate  the  Gospel,  love  it  for  their  soul'} 
sake,  and  are  still  diligent  in  their  attendance  on  ihc 
means  of  grace,  many  others  seem  to  have  attended 
church  in  the  hope  of  worldly  gain.  In  some  instances 
prominent  chiefs  expected  that  the  missionaries  would 
build  them  a  house,  and  like  the  representatives  of  the 
Government  make  them  presents,  or  that  the  locating  of 
the  missionary  would  give  their  tribe  an  advantage  over 
neighboring  ones. 

But  finding  on  the  one  hand  that  they  did  not  receive 
gifts,  and  on  the  other  that  the  new  religion  required 
them  to  put  away  their  plural  wives,  free  their  slaves,  re- 
nounce the   superstitions  of  their  fathers,  and  give  up 
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sinful  practices,  they  have  gradually  dropped  out  from 
attendance  on  church  because  of  the  enmity  of  the  natu- 
ral heart. 

a.  In  the  development  of  the  mining  interests  in 
Southeast  Alaska)  there  has  come  an  unusual  demorali- 
zation upon  the  native  population.  During  the  summer 
thousands  of  the  natives  dock  to  the  mining  centres,  the 
men  for  the  wages  they  receive  as  workmen,  and  the 
women  for  the  wages  of  sin. 

The  extent  of  this  latter  can  be  somewhat  realised, 
when  I  say  that  at  a  leading  mining  centre,  with  a  sum- 
rner  population  of  nearly  a  thousand  American  miners, 
not  over  a  doxen  of  them  have  their  American  families 
with  them. 

Through  these  temptations  surrounding  the  natives, 


children  from  school.  Among  a  more  intelligent  and 
self-reliant  people,  these  misrepresentations  would  have 
done  but  little  injury. 

The  natives  of  S-  E.  Alaska  are  a  docile  people,  easily 
led  by  those  who  are  in  authority. 

The  mere  opinion  of  an  officer  has  with  them  all  the 
weight  of  a  U.  S.  statute.  Hence,  when  a  U.  S.  offi- 
cer advised  them  to  withhold  their  children  from  the 
schools,  it  practically  had  all  the  effect  of  a  com- 
mand.  While  the  chief  opposition  was  directed  against 
the  Sitka  school,  because  the  officers  were  residents  of 
Sitka  and  could  bring  their  influence  more  directly  to 
bear  on  that  school,  yet  the  evil  effects  of  the  same 
were  felt  at  all  the  stations  among  all  the  tribes. 

Through  the   misrule   of   the  ex-officials,  the  manu- 
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many  are  drawn  away  and  make  shipwreck  of  their 
faith. 

3.  The  greatest  difficulty,  however,  has  been  in  the 
opposition  of  several  of  the  former  Government  officials, 
who  h  ave  since  been  removed  and  better  men  appointed  in 
their  places. 

For  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  those  officers 
directly  or  indirectly  threw  their  official  influence  in  ap- 
position to  the  school  and  mission  work. 

Some  of  them  by  continuous  and  persistent  misrepre- 
sentations sought  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  natives 
in  their  missionaries. 

In  some  instances  the  natives  were  told  that  their  chil- 
dren were  not  learning  and  would  be  better  off  out  of 
school  than  in  it,  and  were  even  advised  to  keep  their 


facture  of  a  vile  intoxicating  liquor  called  Hoochinoo 
has  greatly  increased  and  is  perhaps  more  common  than 
ever  before  in  the  whole  history  of  the  country. 

Lawlessness  and  insubordination  have  also  increased. 

The  above  causes,  and  others  proceeding  from  them, 
have  temporarily  suspended  the  mission  work  at  Haines 
among  the  Chilkats. 

HAINES. 

•  During  the  past  year,  Rev.  Eugene  S-  Willard  com- 
pleted a  comfortable  and  convenient  log  building  for 
the  Home  and  School.  This  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  many  Sabbath-school  children  and  mission 
bands  who  had  furnished  one  or  more  logs  for  the 
building. 

If   they    could    see    the   completed    structure    they 
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would  rejoice  to  see  how  much  has  been  accomplished 
with  their  money. 

With  the  help  of  Mrs.  Willard  and  .Miss  Bessie 
Matthews,  the  home  was  occupied  and  bright  girls  and 
boys  gathered  in.  But  through  growing  lawlessness 
among  the  people,  and  the  terrible  sway  of  witchcraft 
that  had  doomed  the  two  little  children  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Willard  to  death,  it  was  not  thought  safe  for  the  mis- 
sion family  to  remain  through  the  winter,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  fall  they  removed  to  Sitka.  A  few  of  the 
children  in  the  home  accompanied  them  and  the  others 
returned  to  their  parents. 

Since  going  to  Sitka,  Mr.  Willard  has  been  invited  to 
take  charge  of  the  station  as  Juneau,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
he  will  accept,  at  least  for  the  winter. 

This  case  of  witchcraft  reveals  a  danger  to  which  all 
s  in  this  region  are  liable.     Last   spring 


a  missionary.  As  Mr.  Willard  lived  among  them  and 
was  accessible,  his  two  little  children  were  selected  as 
the  victims,  and  the  men  appointed  to  do  the  murdering. 
An  overruling  Providence  prevented  the  bloody  deed  at 
the  time  agreed  upon. 

This,  however,  did  not  cause  them  to  give  up  the 
plan,  but  only  defer  it  to  a  more  favorable  opportu- 
nity. With  this  danger  ever  hanging  over  their  heads, 
it  was  thought  best  for  them  to  leave  the  station,  until 
they  could  have  more  efficient  protection. 

A  day  school  is  kept  there  by  Miss  Sarah  M.  Dickin- 
son, daughter  of  the  former  interpreter. 
HOONYAH. 

This  station  is  suppled  by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  W. 
McFarland,  with  James  Jackson  {a  native  boy)  as  inter- 
preter. During  last  winter  their  school  numbered  69 
boys,  76  girls,  and  74  adults. 


Addon  Jackmm  Indian  School,  l&ka,  Muka. 


the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Chilkat  chiefs,  who  was  in 
the  home  at  Sitka,  died  of  pneumonia.  Someone  start- 
ed the  story  among  the  natives  that  she  had  been  be- 
witched and  killed  by  the  matron  of  the  school.  This 
was  reported  to  her  father,  and  believed  by  him.  The 
native  law  is  one  of  reprisals  in  kind.  If  a  native  of  one 
tribe  in  a  fight  gouges  out  the  eye  of  another  of  a  dif- 
ferent tribe,  the  man  who  has  lost  an  eye,  or  his  friends, 
can  require  the  destruction  of  an  eye  of  some  one  frqm 
the  firrt  tribe ;  the  person  thus  punished  is  not  necessa- 
rily the  man  that  did  the  original  injury.  And  if  the 
man  that  loses  an  eye  is  a  chief  or  high  in  caste,  he  can 
require  the  destruction  of  two  or  more  eyes  in  return 
for  his  one.  Thus,  in  this  case,  in  their  estimation  a 
missionary  had  killed  the  child  of  a  chief,  and  according 
to  their  customs  he  had  the  right  to  kill  two  children  of 


As  their  people  scatter  during  the  summer  to  then- 
fishing  and  seal-hunting  camps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McFarland 
followed  them  around  in  the  canoe,  teaching  and  preach- 
ing in  all  their  principal  camps.  This  self-denying  ser- 
vice kept  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  truths 
they  had  learned  in  the  winter.  Hoonyah  is  about  30 
miles  by  water  from  a  post-office,  and  the  McFarlands 
will  be  unable  to  receive  any  tidings  from  the  outside 
world  until  next  spring. 

FORT    WRANGKLl- 

The  church  at  this  point  continues  on  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way,  with  Rev.  S-  Hall  Young  minister  in  charge. 

With  his  usual  zeal  Mr.  Young  continues  to  labor  in 
season  and  out  of  season  for  the  building  up  of  his 
church. 

A  number  have  been   received   into  communion   on 
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profusion  of  their  faith  and  baptism,  and   the  work   is 
making  good  progress. 

The  day  school  is  now  under  the  care  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  Miss  Lydia  McAvoy,  a  Christian  woman,  as 
teacher. 

FORT     TON  G  ASS. 

This  station  is  in  charge  of  Louis  and  Tillie  Paul,  na- 
tive missionaries.  As  the  final  location  of  this  mission 
has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined,  and  therefore  no 
permanent  buildings  erected,  the  work  is  carried  on 
under  great  disadvantages.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  are  living 
in  a  small,  uncomfortable,  temporary  shanty.  In  this 
they  sleep,  live,  teach  school,  and  preach.  They  are 
bravely  doing  what  they  can  under  the  circumstances. 


To  these  points  many  come  from  other  villages,  and 
even  from  British  Columbia.  Jn  days  past  these  large 
gatherings  were  scenes  of  gambling  and  debauchery. 

The  presence  of  the  missionary  and  his  family  is  a 
restraint  on  vice  and  disorderly  conduct.  It  also  gives 
him  an  opportunity  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  some 
who  would  not  otherwise  hear  it.  The  Board  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  erection  of  a  new  and  commodious 
school-house  at  this  station. 

Near  by  is  a  mission  saw  mill,  in  charge  of  W.  D. 
McLeod,  and  now   in  operation. 

SITKA. 

The  mission  force  at  this  place  consists  of  Rev.  Alon- 
zo  E.  Austin  and  wife,  Professor  Wm.  A.  Kelly,  Mr.  and 


MISSION   BUILDINGS  AT   HAINES,   ALASKA. 


Fifteen  hundred  dollars  should  be  raised  to  erect  a 
suitable  school-house,  church  and  residence  under  one 
roof,  in  a  central  location  for  the  people, 

JACKSON. 

The  work  among  the  Hydahs  shows  constant  progress 
from  year  to  year.  A  number  of  neat  frame  cottages 
have  been  built  by  the  people  and  various  articles  of 
an  American  civilization  are  being  introduced  among 
them. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  Loomis  Gould,  with  Miss  Clara 
Gould,  are  the  workers.  In  the  summer  they  follow  their 
people  to  the  seal-hunting  grounds- 


Mrs.  Thos.  Heaton,  the  Misses  Rankin,  Dauphin,  Kel- 
sey  and  Rogers,  and  temporarily  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard  and  Miss  Bessie  Matthews  of  the  Chilcat  Mission. 

The  mission  work  largely  centres  in  the  Industrial 
Training  school. 

This  is  the  outgrowth  of  Mrs.  McFarland's  Girls' 
Home  at  Fort  Wrangelt,  which  was  removed  to  Sitka  in 
the  fall  of  1884,  and  the  Boys'  Home  which  had  grown 
up  at  Sitka  under  the  labors  of  Mr.  Austin  and  family. 
The  year  opened  with  great  prosperity.  In  March  there 
were  42  boys  and  61  girls  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
Christian  training  and  a  Christian  home.    Then  came 
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the  break  up.  The  opposition  of  the  ex- Gov  eminent 
officials,  that  had  been  gathering  strength  through  the 
winter,  manifested  itself  in  an  open  attack  upon  the 
mission. 

Upon  the  plea  that  the  school  buildings  were  upon 
Government  land  (their  right  to  be  there  had  been  rec- 
ognized by  an  act  of  Congress),  a  temporary  injunction 
was  issued  by  Judge  McAllister  restraining  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  and  al)  their  teachers  and  employees 
from  building  fences,  grading  the  yard,  making  walks, 
or  doing  any  work  whatever  on  the  school  premises. 
The  declared  purpose  of  the  U.  S-  District  Attorney  was 
to  have  the  injunction  made  perpetual  and  the  mission 
buildings  destroyed. 

Last  winter  an  Indian 
sorcerer  and  his  wife 
brought  their  daughter, 
about  ii  years  of  age, 
and  placed  her  in  school 
for  five  years.  A  few 
weeks  afterwards,  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  of 
selling  her  to  some  vis- 
iting Indians,  her  par- 
ents came  and  asked  to  . 
take  her  out  of  school. 
This  was  refused  by  the 
superintendent.  They 
then  offered  to  send  her 
brother  in  her  place. 
The  superintendent  re- 
plied that  he  would  take 
the  boy  if  they  wished, 
but  would  retain  the 
girl.  They  then  offered 
him  $io  in  money  if  he 
would  let  the  girl  go. 
Failing  to  procure  her, 
they  hired  two  Indians 
to  steal  her.  These  men 
were  concealed  around 
the  premises  a  week  be- 
fore  they  were  discover- 
ed and  captured. 

Some  white  men  as- 
sisted the  sorcerer  in  se- 
curing a  writ  of  habeas  an  eski 
corpus  and  the  girl  was 

produced  in  court.  Upon  this  occasion  the  judge  (McAl- 
lister) ruled:  1st — That  the  verbal  contract  of  the  par- 
ents in  placing  their  child  in  school  was  not  binding; 
ad — That  as  a  white  man  cannot  make  a  contract  with 
an  Indian,  a  written  contract  would  be  illegal ;  3d — 
That  if  the  officers  of  the  school  attempted  to  restrain 
the  children  from  running  away,  or  leaving  whenever 
they  wished,  they  would  be  liable  to  fine  and  impris- 
onment. Judge  Dawne,  who  succeeded  Mr.  McAllis- 
ter as  IT.  S-  Judge  of  Alaska,  upon  opening  his  court 


took  an  early  opportunity  of  reversing  these  decisions 
and  decided  that  the  natives  of  Southeast  Alaska  were 
not  Indians  ;  that  they  could  make  contracts  ;  sue  and 
be  sued,  and  do  whatever  any  one  else  could  do  be- 
fore the  law. 

The  decisions  of   Mr.  McAllister  left  the  officers  of 
the  school  powerless  to  maintain  necessary  discipline. 
If  a  child   failed   in   his   lessons,   quarreled    with   his 
schoolmates,  neglected    his  work,  or  transgressed   the 
rules   of  the  school,  and   any   attempt    was   made   to 
correct  him,  in  a  fit   of  anger   or   sulkinesa   he   could 
leave  the   institution,    for   the  court   had   thrown  the 
doors  wide  open.     Special    pains  were  taken  to    make 
the  natives  understand 
this,  and  they  were  en- 
couraged and    incited 
to  remove    their  chil- 
dren. 

The  immediate  re- 
sult of  the  above  action 
was  that  47  out  of  the 
103  children  in  school 
were  .  either  removed 
by  their  friends  or  ran 
away  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. 

The  majority  of  the 
girls  were  enticed  into  -. 
a  life  of  sin  and  a  pot- 
'  tion  are  ruined  for  life. 
Some  of  them  have 
since  sought  with  tears 
to  be  taken  back  into 
the  school,  but  were 
already  so  diseased 
that  it  was  impossible 
to  receive  them.  In 
September  the  new 
Government  officials 
arrived,  and  in  the 
short  time  they  have 
been  in  power  have 
manifested  much  inter- 
est in  the  school  and 
in  its  work. 

Under  the  new  or- 
j  family.  der    of     things     the 

school  is  again  in- 
creasing its  numbers,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is 
hopeful. 

God's  spirit  has  followed  the  preaching  of  the  word 
and  28  have  been  added  to  the  Sitka  Church  on  con- 
fession of  their  faith  and  baptism.  Of  these  5  or  6 
were  from  Rev.  Mr.  Willard's  congregation  at  Haines- 
Having  as  yet  no  organization  at  home,  they  cane 
250  miles  to  profess  Christ  at  Sitka. 

Two  additional  ministers  1 
Alaska  field. 
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"  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  beaviD." 
A  bright-eyed  baby  boy  came  at  length  to  gladden 
Copal's  home,  and  to  engross  his  mother's  attention. 
Moona's  maternal  joy  and  pride  was,  however,  somewhat 
tempered,  when  she  remembered  that  her  precious  one 
had  come  into  the  world  without  any  of  the  ceremonies 
which  she  considered  ought  to  have  attended  his  birth. 
No  honey  from  a  golden  spoon  had  been  his  portion 
during  the  first  hour  of  his  existence,  no  butter  be- 
smeared his  tiny  forehead,  no  priest  consulted  the  horo- 
scope on  his  behalf.  True,  Gopal,  with  the  first  tears 
glistening  in  his  eyes  which  Moona  had  ever  seen  there, 
knelt  by  his  side,  and  prayed  that  their  son  might 
grow  up  good,  and  truthful,  and  pure — a  follower  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  When  the  child  was  about  a 
month  old,  Gopal  explained  to  his  wife  that  it  would 
be  a  great  happiness  to  him,  and  a  real  means  of  bless- 
ing to  their  infant,  that  he  should  be  baptized.  Moona 
vehemently  remonstrated,  but  he  reasoned  with  her, 
saying,  firmly  though  gently,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  dedi- 
cate his  child  to  the  true  God,  and  make  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ.  It  was  a  sorrow- 
ful day  for  the  young  heathen  mother  when,  one  bright 
Sunday  morning,  her  little  son  was  taken  to  the  Mission 
Church  to  be  baptized. 

Moona  almost  expected  that  her  little  son  would  get 
ill  after  the  performance  of  the  Christian  rite;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  throve  amazingly,  and  grew  a  very  fine  boy, 
the  joy  and  pride  of  his  parents.  The  young  wife  began 
to  get  accustomed  to  her  wedded  home,  and  to  think 
that  it  was  a  far  happier  arrangement  that  husbands  and 
wives  should  have  an  abode  of  their  own,  rather  than 
the  rules  for  them  laid  down  by  her  religion.  Her  re- 
gret for  the  absence  of  the  daily  ceremonies  grew  less 
as  her  child  began  to  fill  her  time  and  thoughts. 

But  when  their  little  son  was  about  three  years  old, 
a  great  sorrow  befell  Gopal  and  Moona.  The  bright, 
joyous  child  sickened,  and  after  a  few  days'  illness 
was  taken  from  them.  Together  the  poor  sad-hearted 
father  and  mother  mingled  their  tears  over  their  lost 
one.  Many  of  their  neighbors,  on  hearing  of  their  be- 
reavement, came  with  well-meant  efforts  to  comfort  them 
during  the  sad  hours  which  followed.  Then  Gopal  had 
to  go  back  to  his  work,  but  it  was  with  a  slower  step  and 
a  heavier  heart  than  before  that  he  betook  himself  to'  his 
usual  employment.  The  great  sorrow  told  visibly  on  his 
strong  frame  ;  and  his  acquaintances,  in  discussing  their 
neighbors  bereavement  in  their  after  talks,  expressed 
themselves  quite  sure  that  Gopal  felt  his  loss  much  more 
keenly  than  his  cold,  proud  heathen  wife.  But  Gopal,  with 
eyes  more  penetrating  as  well  as  kind,  knew  differently. 


During  the  previous  months  Mooniatta  had  been  un- 
consciously slipping  into  the  better  habits  of  the  native 
Christians  round  her.  She  had  never  been  taught  to  sew, 
but  it  was  wonderful  how  she  contrived  to  make  neat 
little  garments  for  her  child.  Her  quick  eyes  were  ready 
to  perceive  all  the  tidier  household  arrangements  in  the 
homes  round  her,  than  had  been  in  vogue  even  in  the 
two  wealthy  heathen  houses  with  which  she  had  been  fa- 
miliar. General  gracefulness  of  outline  and  harmonious 
coloring  is  never  wanting  in  the  dress  of  an  Eastern  wo- 
man ;  but  there  was  a  certain  trimness  of  attire  among 
the  native  Christian  women,  which  Mooniatta  had  been 
half -consciously  copying,  and  which  gratified  her  husband 
as  a  symptom  of  increased  interest  in  his  new  friends. 

But  all  these  ameliorations  were  cast  aside  by  the 
young  wife  in  her  sore  trouble.  It  seemed,  indeed,  in- 
stinct with  her  to  have  recourse  to  all  the  symbols  of  woe 
common  to  her  caste.  Fasting  and  dishevelled,  she  sat 
for  days  on  the  cold  bricks  with  the  old  look  of  apathy 
intensified  on  her  face,  looking  as  forlorn  and  hopeless 
as  it  was  possible  for  any  human  being  to  do.  Without 
divine  comfort,  and  bereft  of  her  earthly  joy  and  pride, 
where  could  she  turn  ?  The  young  mother  had  loved  her 
child  with  an  unselfish  love,  and  it  was  from  this  strong, 
pure  flame  that  her  heavenly  Father  was  to  light  the  first 
spark  of  faith  and  trust  in  Himself. 

It  happened  one  day,  as  Moona  sat  in  her  dejected 
mood,  that  a  new  visitor  came  to  see  her.  Mrs.  Faithful] 
was  the  widow  of  a  missionary.  Her  desire  for  the  good 
of  the  women  of  India  induced  her  to  remain  in  the 
country  after  her  husband's  death.  She  had  opened  a 
boarding-school  for  native  Christian  girls  at  a  time  when 
there  was  urgent  need  of  such  a  home,  and  was  peculiarly 
well-suited  to  the  work  she  had  undertaken.  It,  how- 
ever, filled  her  hands,  and  she  had  little  or  no  time  for 
visiting  the  many  Hindu  homes  in  pennore,  which 
would  have  been  gladdened  and  blessed  by  her  presence. 
Having  happened  to  hear  of  Mooniatta's  great  grief, 
she  made  an  effort  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  go 
to  her  house.  She  was  the  first  European  lady  with 
whom  the  Hindu  girl  had  ever  talked. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  peculiarly  persuasive  gentleness  in 
Mrs.  Faithfull's  manner  that  inclined  Mooniatta  to  lis- 
ten to  her  words.  It  must  be  confessed  that  she  had 
turned  a  literally  deaf  ear  to  the  worthy  native  women 
who  had  sought  to  comfort  her ;  wrapping  her  head 
in  her  draperies,  and  maintaining  what  they  considered 
an  obstinate  and  ungrateful  silence.  Mrs.  Faithfull's 
words  were  simple  and  few,  but  they  were  well-chosen, 
and  came  from  a  heart  brimful  of  love  and  pity.  She 
did  not  introduce  the  subject  of  Moona's  sad  loss  till 
the  young  mother  herself,  in  whom  there  seemed  to  rise 
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a  sudden  desire  to  lay  bare  her  sorrow  to  the  good  lady, 
pointed  to  the  little  empty  hammock,  which  still  hung  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  where  it  was  wont  to  be. 

"  It  is  empty,  ammah,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone.  "  He 
has  gone  -my  life — my  pride  !  the  gods  have  taken  him 
to  punish  me.  They  are  angry,  you  see.  Oh,  why  did 
they  not  take  me  too?  I  might  have  been  able  to  take 
care  of  my  boy.  Oh,  where  have  they  taken  him  ? "  And 
Moona  wrung  her  hands  in  agony  as  the  hot  tears 
fell. 

After  a  little  pause  Mrs.  Faithfull  bent  down  and  said 
softly :  "  Listen  to  me,  my  dear.  I  know  where  he  is  ; 
I  can  tell  you." 

With  a  silent,  questioning  glance,  Moona  looked 
up. 

"  Your  little  boy  has  a  safer,  softer  bed  to-day  than 
you  could  ever  have  given  him.  He  rests  in  the  arms 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  happy  home  in  his  king- 
dom." 

"  He  is  safe  and  happy  ! "  dreamily  murmured  Moona; 
but  the  words  seemed  to  become  more  real  to  her  as  she 
repeated  them,  and  she  looked  eagerly  into  Mrs.  Faith- 
full's  face  as  she  asked  ;  '-Do  you  know  this?  You  said 
you  did.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  this  Son  of  God — my 
husband  has  told  me  about  him — that  he  has  taken  my 
little  son  to  be  only  good  and  kind  to  him  ? " 

"Quite  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Faithfull,  with  a  sweet,  sooth- 
ing smile,  "for  He  has  said  so.  If  you  would  like  to 
listen  I  can  tell  you  a  little  about  Him." 

When  Mrs.  Faithfull,  in  her  simple  narration,  came  to 
that  memorable  scene  which  has  made  glad  the  hearts 
of  countless  mothers,  Moona  exclaimed:  "He  really 
took  them  in  His  arms  !  He  blessed  those  little  chil- 
dren, and  was  good  to  them  !  Oh,  then,  perhaps  He 
really  has  taken  my  little  boy  !  X  think  I  will  pray  to 
Him,  and  ask  Him  to  lead  me  to  his  happy  land," 
cried  the  girl,  with  eager  clasped  hands  and  sparkling 
eyes.  "Gopal  often  tried  to  tell  me  about  Him,  but 
I  would  not  listen.  I  think  I  hated  Him  ;  and  yet 
you  say  he  loved  my  little  one  all  the  time.  Oh,  at 
last  I  will  worship  Him  !  He  will  be  my  one  God 
now." 

Gradually  Mrs.  Faithfull  disclosed  to  Moona's  now 
prepared  heart  the  way  of  salvation.  With  patient  love 
she  pointed  out  to  her  the  burden  of  sin,  the  need  of 
pardon  ;  and  sent  yet  another  pilgrim  forth  on  her 
heavenward  path. 

But  Mooniatta  required  still  much  help  and  counsel  in 
things  secular  as  well  as  sacred,  which  Mrs.  Faithfull's 
other  duties  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  give.  The 
foundation  had  been  laid  ;  but  there  was  still  much  to 
be  done  before  the  young  Indian  wife  could  share  the 
many-sided  benefits  which  the  gospel  of  Christ  has 
brought  to  her  sex. 

"  Mooniatta's  is  only  one  of  many  episodes,"  she 
wrote  in  a  letter  home,  "which  makes  me  desire  more 
than  ever  the  presence  among  us  here  of  some — of  many 
—who  would  find  their  hands  full  enough,  if  only  their 


hearts  were  full  too.  I  do  not  think  they  need,  of  neces- 
sity, be  *  Sisters,"  though  there  are  some  vows  which  I 
should  like  to  know  that  they  had  taken  in  the  silence 
of  their  hearts.  'The  streets  of  the  city  and  the  houses 
of  the  sick,'  as  St.  Vincent  says,  '  shall  be  your  cloisters; 
hired  rooms  your  cells ;  your  chapel  shall  be  the  mis- 
sion-church ;  obedience  shall  be  your  solitude;  the 
fear  of  God  your  grating  ;  and  a  strict  and  holy  mod- 
esty your  only  veil.' 

"  I  must,  to  be  quite  practical,"  continued  Mrs.  Faith- 
full, "explain  that  my  ideal  zenana  worker  ought,  if 
possible,  to  have  youth  as  well  as  health  on  her  side 
when  she  buckles  on  her  armour  for  this  Indian  land. 
Little,  too,  can  be  done  for  either  Hindu  or  Moham- 
medan women  without  familiar  possession  of  the  ver- 
naculars ;  and  it  seems  impossible  to  acquire  these 
well  after  youth  is  past,  as  it  is  well-known  the  lin- 
guistic powers  decay  as  life  goes  on. 

"Let  her  be — my  'not  impossible  she  ' — young,  beau- 
tiful, witty,  rich  and  noble  it  may  be,  provided  the 
fusion  of  these  gifts  and  graces  go  to  mold  a  cup— 
and  if  it  be  a  lovely  one,  surely  all  the  better — to  carry 
water — the  water  of  life — to  thousands  of  down-trodden 
perishing  ones — some  young,  beautiful,  rich  as  any — 
but  who  are  sunk  in  dreariness,  ignorance,  and  apathy 
for  want  of  a  hand  to  save. 

"  Let  her  come  resolved  not  to  get  discouraged  with 
the  first  breath  of  ill-success,  not  even  with  the  blast 
of  present  adversity,  not  ready  to  be  persuaded  to  turn 
from  the  road  which  she  came  to  tread,  dark  and 
thorny  though  it  may  be  at  times,  to  enter  on  any 
other  path  that  seems  more  alluring  to  the  eye  of 
sense. 

"  Let  her  be  faithful — faithful  as  the  noble  Roman 
women  were  of  old,  who  led  the  '  vanguard  of  that 
mighty  host '  that  helped  to  conquer  the  Western  world 
for  the  King  of  kings. 

"  Let  her  believe,  above  alt  things,  that  her  work  and 
cause  is  the  work  and  the  cause  of  God. 

"  To  such  a  one  I  think  I  can  promise  the  best  kind 
of  success ;  to  her  I  can  say  that  she  will  not  regret  hav- 
ing cast  in  her  lot  with  this  ancient  and  famous  land. 

"  My  dim  eyes  may  not  see  her — my  dear  ideal  xenana 
worker — but  well  I  should  like  to  clasp  her  hand  and  to 
say  to  her : 

"  '  Now  in  Ihy  youth  beseech  of  Him, 
Who  giveth,  upbraiding  not, 
That  His  light  in  ihy  heart  become  not  dim 

Nor  his  love  be  unforgot  ; 
And  thy  God  in  ihy  darkest  days  shall  he 
Greenness  and  beauty  and  strength  unto  thee.'  " 


We  regret  to  say  that  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Faithfull,  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  was  returned  from  the  Dead  Let- 
ter Office.  It  is  again  sent  across  the  sea  on  its  quest, 
in  the  hope  that,  at  last,  it  may  meet  with  a  response 
'  from  some  of  the  ladies  of  Britain  and  America. 
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BY  REV.    J.  S.  STONE. 


In  no  Western  city  are  found  so  many  peoples  and  so  va- 
rious institutions  as  interest  one  in  this  Eastern  metropolis. 

Among  the  queer  places  to  visit  here  is,  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  a  large  court  enclosed  by  commodious  apart- 
ments, kept  up  at  great  expense  by  the  quasi  generous 
sons  of  India. 

It  is  a  hospital  and  asylum  for  poor,  old  and  invalid 
beasts,  birds  and  insects.  No  charitable  institution  in 
the  city  is  remembered  oftener  in  bequests  than  this 
Pinjar-port.  It  is  kept  up  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred 
thousand  rupees,  or  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Once  within  the  court  a  curiosity  shop  opens  before 
you.  All  the  domestic  animals,  from  the  horse  and  cow 
to  tbe  flea  and  "  B  "  flat  are  said  to  be  there.  The  tatter 
domestic  I  did  not  see,  but  strange  stories  are  told,  for  the 
truth  of  all  of  which  I  will  not  vouch.  I  know  that  the 
larger  animals  are  fed  according  to  their  tastes  and  ap- 
petites. I  have  been  told  that  coolies — poor  natives — 
who  like  to  turn  a  copper  or  two  for  a  consideration,  are 
paid  by  the  hour  for  feeding  those  fleas  and  B's,  which 
live  neither  in  hives  nor  upon  honey.  Do  you  call  this  a 
*'  fish  story  ?"  Come  to  Bombay  and  see. 

I  never  saw  a  more  mangy,  scabby,  dilapidated  as- 
sembly of  "  puir  beasties  "  anywhere.  Cows,  you  know, 
are  in  India  held  in  special  reverence.  The  five  products 
of  the  cow — milk,  curd,  butter,  dung  and  urine — are  re- 
garded as  the  most  sacred  and  holy  things  in  the  universe. 
These  alone  will  cleanse  a  man  who  has  become  a  Chris- 
tiin,  gone  across  the  black  water  to  England,  or  in  any 
other  way  broken  caste.  Cows  are  special  favorites  in 
Pinjar-pore.  In  one  department  is  an  assembly  of  blind 
cattle — a  bovine  blind  asylum. 

I  cannot  tell  you  all  I  saw.  The  dog  department  I 
think  interested  me  more  than  any  other.  It  was  a  men- 
agerie.    In  one  cage  was  a  mad  dog  savagely  raving. 

I  sometimes  hear  remarks  about  the  foolishness  of 
Christian  missions.  Is  there  not  enough  in  Hinduism  to 
elevate  men  ?  Are  not  the  disciples  of  that  ancient  faith 
noble,  generous  and  benevolent  ?  Pinjar-pore  is  an  out- 
come of  the  teachings  of  Hinduism.  Its  amusing  ab- 
surdities, its  wilful,  woeful  waste  of  sympathy,  time,  labor 
and  money  are  the  legitimate  fruits  of  that  religion  which 
some  would  have  Christians  emulate. 

The  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  taught  in  the 
Btblf,  invariably  ennobles  and  elevates  mankind.  Hindu- 
ism.  Buddhism, Mohammedism  and  Romanism  invariably 
produce  opposite  effects.  Among  the  wisest  people  this 
world  ever  saw  were  those  who  lived,  thought  and  wrote 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Mathematics,  medicine, 
music  and  philosophy  look  to  India  for  their  fountain 
head.  Vet  caste,  infant  marriage,  infanticide,  degradation 
of  women,  suttee,  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul,  forbidding  Hindus  to  take  animal  life,  but  locking 
up  their  sympathies  toward  the  needy  of  their  own  race 


and  most  absurd  of  all,  cow-worship,  are  the  results  of 
all  this  wisdom. 

I  have,  in  connection  with  my  work,  visited  almost  all 
the  important  centers  of  India  ;  have  spent  a  few  weeks 
in  Burma,  the  land  of  Buddhism,  and  in  Calcutta  and 
Bombay  have  come  in  contact  with"  the  mature  fruits  of 
Romish  superstition. 

Let  a  man  visit  Rome  and  Naples,  spend  a  short  time 
in  Alexandria  and  Cairo  among  the  Mohammedans  and 
Coptics,  and  then  come  to  India,  the  cradle  of  Hinduism 
and  Buddhism,  and  a  flood  of  light  will  be  thrown  for 
him  on  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  "  For 
after  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  save  them  which  believe." 

In  America  and  England  the  disciples  of  J.  J.  Rosseau 
and  Voltaire,  and  the  degenerate  race  which  has  sprung 
from  them,  may  fill  men  with  terror  by  their  firebrand 
doctrines.  But  these  men  are  not  the  children  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  they  are  the  children  of  their  father,  the 
devil,  the  father  of  lies. 

Anarchists  and  Communists  of  the  Chicago  type  had 
their  elder  brother  in  India  in  the  horrible  Thuggees. 
Boycotting  is  carried  on  more  effectively  in  this  land  of 
sunshine  than  in  Ireland  or  America. 

All  men  in  all  ages  and  in  every  clime,  who  are  not  of 
Christ,  and  like  Christ,  bear  the  mark  of  the  beast  which 
you  in  America  now  see  in  the  anarchist,  boycotter  and 
I ngersol -Bennett  plea  for  liberty  to  use  the  United 
States  mail  for  the  transmission  of  obscene  literature. 

These  symptoms  were  seen  in  France  one  hundred 
years  ago.  They  are  now  manifest  in  Spain,  Ireland, 
Egypt  and  Ceylon. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  Bombay  is  a  Romish  Church 
used  equally  by  Portuguese  Catholics,  Hindus,  Parsis 
and  Mohammedans.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
but  all  the  above  mentioned  people  mingle  freely  in  its 
courts  on  feast  days.  You  could  not  determine  the  re- 
ligion of  either  class,  so  alike  are  they  on  this  platform 
of  superstition.  This  land  wants  the  kind  of  gospel 
lived  by  Jesus,  and  preached  by  Paul,  Luther,  Wesley 
and  Moody . 

If  ever  I  had  been  tempted  to  doubt  the  Divine  origin 
and  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  the  coming  to  India 
had  dissipated  that  doubt. 

India  is  rising ;  the  chains  are  dropping  from  her  sons 
and  specially  from  her  daughters ;  a  reign  of  Christian 
common-sense  is  being  inaugurated  ;  all  is  owing  to  the 
direct  or  indirect  influence  of  the  open  Bible.  Hin- 
duism has  had  its  time,  Buddhism  had  its  opportunity, 
and  Islam  made  its  attempt.  The  results  are  apparent 
in  history.  Now  is  the  day  and  power  of  Christ,  the 
Christ  of  the  open  Bible.      Digitized  by  CjC 

Bombay,  India. 
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Gorhwal  Revisited.    Reminiscences  and 


BY  RET.  J.  M.  GILL. 

I  will  never  forget  the  feeling  of  loneliness  which  for 
the  moment  overcame  me  as  I  parted  from  our  good  pre- 
siding elder,  Dr.  Johnson,  who  piloted  us  up  to  our  new 
home  here.  We  rode  to  the  end  of  the  valley  together, 
shook  hands,  and  I  came  back  alone.  I  looked  out  over  the 
hills,  down  the  valley  at  the  villages  which  here  and  there 
dotted  the  mountain  sides,  thought  of  the  fact  that  every 
soul  in  all  the  district  was  a  si  ranger  to  me  and  mine, 
and  that  they  were  heathen,  too,  and  then  that  I  had 
come  to  bring  them  to  Christ,  and  how  difficult  this  would 
be.  How  suitable  and  precious  in  such  a  time  the  words 
Christ  put  on  record  for  every  such  occasion,  "  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 


Again  and  again  after  long  absence  I  have  entered 
the  same  valley  with  a  feeting  of  real  exhilaration.  It 
came  to  be  quite  home-like. 

A  man  once  came  to  visit  me  to  whom  I  had  often 
spoken  about  becoming  a  Christian.  He  had  several 
sons  Christians,  but  he  himself  kept  away  from  us.  This 
day  he  reminded  me  of  my  talks  with  him  and  said  he 
had  about  concluded  to  come  in  among  us.  I  expressed 
to  him  my  joy  at  his  decision. 

"  There  is  one  matter,"  he  said,  "  by  which  I  must  be 
still  detained  a  few  weeks — I  have  a  case  in  court. 
You  English  people  don't  know  how  much  lying  we  have 
to  do  here.  Without  lying  we  always  lose  our  cases  in 
court.  This  matter  is  nearly  through  ;  there  is  just  a 
little  more  to  do.  You  Christians  don't  lie — so  I  can't 
come  till  I  have  finished  my  suit,  and  when  it  is  finished 
I  will  be  ready  for  baptism." 

Such  a  confession,  made  so  openly  and  candidly,  rath- 
er surprised  me.  Here  was  a  man  continually  lying — 
acknowledging  it,  purposing  to  lie  more,  intending  then 
to  stop,  I  need  not  say  he  was  not  soon  baptized.  Over 
a  year  passed,  and  often  his  application  was  refused. 
Finally,  at  a  camp-meeting,  where  God  poured  out  his 
spirit,  the  man,  his  wife,  and  several  others  (fourteen  in 
all)  were  baptized  by  Rev.  Nathan  Cheney,  then  on  a 
visit  among  us,  Nov.  14,  1877. 

Alas,  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  man  to  change  old  habits. 
This  poor  man  did  seem  to  try  to  be  better,  but  as  years 
have  passed  his  record  has  been  one  of  great  crooked- 
ness. His  family,  by  God's  blessing,  have  been  consist- 
ent Christians,  and  five  or  six  of  his  sons  are  grown  to 
manhood  and  doing  very  well. 

It  has  been  good  to  see  again  a  man  whom  I  asked  to 
become  a  Christian  many  times  before  he  yielded  to 
the  request.  He  often  had  heard  our  preaching,  but 
put  off  a  decision  from  year  to  year.  In  August,  1877, 
he  was  baptized,  and  has  since,  with  his  family,  been 
faithful,  and  continues  his  farm  work  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  Mission  support.  His  oldest  son  is  now  in 
the  Pauri  School,  a  member  of  the  highest  class.  This 


man  told  me  that  he  had  before  baptism  long,  given 
up  Hinduism.  Once,  when  Rev.  H.  Mansell  was  leav- 
ing Gurhwal,  he  embraced  and  affectionately  entreated 
this  man  to  be  a  Christian.  Such  was  the  effect  on  him 
from  that  day  till  he  did  give  his  heart  to  Christ  that 
he  never  worshiped  idols  nor  made  an  offering  10 
them. 

His  horoscope  had  been  examined  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  by  his  old  religiouB  teacher,  to  see  if  a  pro- 
posed  match  would  be  favorable.  The  girl  he  chose  bad 
also  a  horoscope  to  be  satisfied.  When  they  were  com. 
pared  the  Pundit  said  the  marriage  could  not  take  place 
as  every  sign  in  the  astrological  table  was  unfavorable. 

"  But,"  said  the  young  man,  "I  love  the  girl  and  will 
marry  her,  anyway,  whether  our  planets  and  stars  favor  or 
not."  He  did.  He  has  a  happy  home,  and  contrary  to 
his  Hindu  teacher's  prophecy,  a  family  of  some  five 
children.  This  circumstance  occurred  before  his  con- 
version. 

One  day  a  man  came  to  my  house  and  brought  a  little 
boy  by  the  hand.  Said  he  had  heard  of  Christianity, 
had  seen  a  tract  written  in  Dhangar  explaining  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Mission.  He  wanted  to  give  me  his  son. 
"And  yourself,"  I  said,  "Why  don't  you  become  a 
Christian  ?  '*    "  I'm  not  ready,"  he  replied. 

I  took  the  boy  and  put  him  in  school.  He  had  a  se- 
rious stoppage  in  his  speech  which  would  permanently 
prevent  him  ever  becoming  a  teacher  of  others.  Nearly 
eighteen  months  passed,  when  the  father,  mother  and 
rest  of  the  family  were  baptized  Sept,  3d,  1S76. 

Amos  Miller  is  in  charge  of  the  Pithoragarh  Hospital 
and  Dispensary;  is  married,  and  a  very  useful  young 
man.  His  younger  brother  is  in  the  highest  class  in  the 
Pauri  School.  His  father,  the  preacher  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  out-stations  of  Gurhwal,  and  a  few  around  his  old 
home,  have  also  become  Christians. 

This  man,  after  his  baptism,  brought  me  the  idol 
which  had  been  worshiped  in  his  family  for  generations, 
(a  saligram).  I  remember  as  he  threw  it  at  my  feet,  he 
said,  "  I  have  no  more  any  use  for  this."  He  is  a  man 
of  excellent  memory,  and  can. repeat  by  the  hour  long 
yarns  which  he  learned  from  his  father,  and  by  which, 
in  conjunction  with  gymnastics,  he  used  to  earn  his 
bread.  His  promise  was,  as  often  expressed  to  me,  to 
travel  all  over  Gurhwal  telling  the  people  of  Jesus  Christ. 
I  hope  this  is  now  being  fulfilled. 

It  is  a  question,  often,  whether  a  man  should  be 
baptized  until  he  has  been  born  again.  Custom  differs 
among  missionaries  as  to  their  treatment  of  inquiries.  In 
Fiji,  John  Hunt  always  baptized  the  heathen  when  they 
were  willing  to  give  up  their  old  faith  and  practices.  This 
seems  to  me  the  right  method.  Assure  me  that  a  man 
really  renounces  his  heathen  faith  and  practice,  and  hon- 
estly proves  his  willingness  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  I 
will  baptize  that  man. 

John  Hunt  always  had  three  classes  of  Christians : 

t.  The  nominal  Christian,  baptized  on  his  confession 
of  faith— often  only  intellectual. 


MONKEY  TEMPLE  AT  BENARES. 


2.  The  inquirer  recruited  from  the  first  class. 

3.  The  genuinely  converted,  regenerated  man — born 
again,  born  from  above. 

AH  three  classes  attend  Christian  worship  and  Chris- 
tian ordnances.  The  wives  and  children  of  all  become 
Christians.  (It  is  best  to  baptize  families  together  if  at 
ail  possible.)  The  children  grow  up  in  the  day  schools 
and  Sunday-schools  of  the  Mission  attached  to  us  from 
childhood,  and  make  often  very  useful  helpers  and  ex- 
cellent Christian  people. 

Care  of  the  children  should  be  a  distinguishing  mark 
of  every  missionary.  Among  a  low  type  of  people, 
where  communities  are  all  vile  and  bad  and  corrupt,  no 
work  is  so  satisfactory  as  the  work  done  for  the  children. 
Therefore,  it  is  wise  to  keep  up  the  schools  and  the 
board ing-scoools  for  boys  and  for  girls. 

Of  the  missionary  appropriations  none  are  more  use- 
ful than  that  "for  educating  Christian  boys."  A  few  of 
our  boys  here  grew  up  bad,  but  such  were  bad  before 
they  came  to  us.  The  great  majority  of  them  have  done 
very  well  indeed. 

I  long  to  see  the  time  when  some  of  them  will  make 
their  home  up  near  the  Mana  and  Niti  passes,  on  the 
very  border  of  Thibet.  The  Moravian  missionary  and 
his  wife  who  died,  away  to  the  Northwest  of  us  at  Poo, 
after  twenty  years  labor  and  no  converts,  makes  us  think 
it  will  be  a  hard  field — but  we  must  attempt  great  things 
for  God.  It  is  ours  to  preach  the  gospel.  God  will 
make  it  effectual.  The  Moravians,  too,  have  made  a 
dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  language  of  Thibet,  and 
printed  several  parts  of  the  Bible.  Our  work  would,  for 
the  present,  be  on  this  side  of  the  pass,  among  the  Bho- 
tias,  who  speak  two  languages. 

Thompson,  Miller,  Sabine,  Chanfin,  Shadullah.  Lach- 
chum,  are  all  Gurhwalie  boys,  among  whom  some  one 
might  be  found  to  undertake  the  work  in  the  North.  I 
call  them  boys,  for  they  used  to  be,  but  now  they  are 
men.  May  God  put  it  in  some  heart  to  undertake  this 
work.  Tihree,  too,  our  next  neighbor,  is  untouched,  and 
there  live  two  hundred  thousand  people. 


The  Temple  of  Dnrga  Khanrl  at  Benares,  India. 

BY  HON.  N.  F.  GRAVES. 

This  temple  is  better  known  as  the  Monkey  Temple, 
being  the  place  where  monkeys  and  apes  are  worshiped. 
It  is  a  lofty  and  graceful  building  of  pyramid  form,  with 
all  the  lines  broken  with  numerous  turrets. 

The  whole  temple  is  covered  with  elaborate  covering, 
with  carved  figures  of  all  the  animals  that  are  considered 
sacred  in  Hindu  mythology.  There  is  a  very  fine  view 
from  the  roof  of  this  temple.  It  stands  in  an  open  place 
surrounded  by  an  open  colonnade.  The  porch  of  the 
temple  stands  on  twelve  elaborately  carved  pillars  and  is 
surmounted  by  an  elegant  dome  with  cupolas  at  each 
corner. 

It  is  all  very  curious  and  seems  well  adapted  for  a 
home,  with  many  conveniences  for  monkeys,  which  they 


enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent.  There  is  a  bell  suspended 
from  the  centre  of  the  dome,  which  when  rung  brings  a 
large  family  of  monkeys  to  their  meals.  They  came 
chatting  down  the  columns  grinning  very  likely  in  fun 
but  they  appeared  to  be  angry.  They  ate  voraciously  the 
parched  seeds  thrown  them. 

Some  seemed  fearless,  but  the  great  mass  ran  up 
the  columns,  climbing  from  turret  to  turret,  and  up  the 
the  pinnacles,  some  with  their  babies  clinging  to  them,  at 
the  slightest  alarm.  Many  of  them  stop  as  soon  as  they 
are  beyond  your  reach  and  seem  to  stop  to  have  a  talk 
with  you.  They  chatter,  laugh,  and  grin,  and  throw  a 
side  glance  at  you,  but  most  of  them  keep  out  of  your  way. 

A  few  large,  venerable  monkeys  linger  on  the  ground 
floor  and  you  do  not  care  to  have  them  get  very  near 
you.  They  look  savage  and  are  said  to  be  dangerous 
neighbors,  but  the  Hindu  venerates  them  and  their  sacred 
character,  and  to  him  they  are  all  living  deities  and  worthy 
of  adoration. 

These  monkeys  run  at  large  and  over  all  the  houses 
and  grounds  in  the  vicinity,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  in- 
jure them  as  the  Hindus  hold  them  as  sacred. 

Close  by  this  temple  there  ts  an  elegant  tank  walled 
up  with  marble  steps  so  that  the  monkeys  can  go  down 
and  drink  and  bathe  in  the  sacred  water  of  the  Ganges 
that  the  tank  contains.  Vast  crowds  of  worshipers 
flock  to  this  temple  daily  to  pay  their  devotions,  and  to 
strew  their  offerings  on  the  shrine  of  the  goddess. 

These  monkeys  having  had  the  freedom  of  the  city 
for  many  years,  and  having  been  fed,  and  in  every  respect 
been  provided  for,  have  increased  and  no  one  knows  their 
number  in  Benares. 

They  go  out  to  the  ferry  boats  and  cross  the  river, 
and  go  into  the  groves  in  the  country,  but  are  sure  to 
return  at  night. 

They  are  the  only  passengers  that  pay  no  fare,  but  the 
boatmen  allow  them  to  pass.  They  have  become  so 
numerous  in  and  around  the  temple  that  they  are  trouble- 
some and  some  have  been  transported  into  the  country 
several  miles,  but  they  return. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  twenty  thousand  of  these 
sacred  animals  in  Benares  and  they  are  all  abundantly  fed. 

It  is  believed  that  each  monkey  costs  as  much  for  its 
support  as  it  does  to  feed  a  man.  The  monkey  is  an 
intelligent  animal  and  knows  he  is  well  off  in  the  city, 
and  is  contented.  He  gets  plenty  of  good  water,  un- 
limited vegetables,  fruit  and  grain,  a  shady  palace  with 
verandas  and  corridors,  a  series  of  attractions  that  he 
cannot  meet  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  bulls  of  Benares 
have  been  taken  into  the  country,  and  most  likely  the 
monkey  will  share  the  same  fate. 

They  are  called  "  the  four-handed  folks."  The  com- 
mon people  complain  of  the  monkeys  as  oppressive  and 
wish  most  of  them  removed  to  some  other  place,  but  i£ 
they  are  removed,  they  will  be  taken  to  fertile  fields. 
The  Hindu  says  they  are  too  sacred  to  be  slain,  and  worthy 
of  adoration  and  must  be  provided  for,  and  they  doubtless 
will  be. 


A  HOME  FOR   WOMEN  IN  JAPAN. 


A  Home  for  Women  in  Japan. 

BY  FLORA    BEST    HARRIS- 

Dr.  Reid's  eloquent  words  spoken  from  the  printed 
page,  touching  pioneer  missionary  women  and  their  sis- 
ter-heroine, Ann  Wilkins,  had  not  ceased  to  haunt  my 
mind  when  the  Gospel  in  All  Lands,  Tor  August, 
reached  me,  bearing  on  its  vivid  pages,  among  other  in- 
teresting articles,  Mrs.  Chandler's  "Appeal."  Full  of  fire 
and  force,  yet  instinct  with  tenderness,  it  will  go  straight 
to  many  hearts,  and  to  its  practical  suggestions  I  cannot 
refrain  from  adding  the  weight  of  a  definite  purpose. 
To  quote  Mrs.  Chandler's  words, — "To  still  another 
came  the  inspiration,  *  *  *  and  she  builded  in  In- 
dia a  '  Home  for  Friendless  Women.'  Such  a  monument 
as  this  would  Ann  Wilkins  ask  of  Methodist  womanhood. 
If  to  some  hearts  comes  the  thought  to  build  a  'Wilkins 
Memorial  School,'  let  the  messenger  in — it  is  God's 
Angel." 

Yes,  "let  the  messenger  in,"  and  when  the  "simple 
monument "  to  a  brave  missionary  marks  her  grave,  let 
the  corner-stone  of  the  "Wilkins  Industrial  Home 
for  Poor  Women  "  be  laid  in  the  island  empire.  When 
Hawaii  helped  rear  the  first  Christian  church  in  Japan, 
is  it  a  strange  plea  that  an  inspiration  bom  of  toil  in  far 
Africa  should  rear  the  first  "  Home  "  for  homeless,  starv- 
ing women  on  Japan's  shores  ?  1  write  the  words  "  first 
home,"  advisedly,  for  the  "  Industrial  places  for  women  " 
founded  by  the  authorities,  cannot  be  called  Hornet,  or 
agencies  of  moral  reform. 

For  nearly  two  years,  even  when  my  hand  has  scarcely 
been  able  to  guide  a  pen,  letter  after  letter  filled  with 
facts  that  were  an  appeal  has  gone  out  from  my  sick- 
room. A  harvest  of  earnest  interest  and  sympathy  has 
been  the  result ;  hearts  "  on  both  sides  the  sea  "  are  en- 
listed in  behalf  of  women  starving  on  five,  yes,  on  three 
cents  a  day,  with  no  brighter  outlook  than  death  or  in- 
famy ;  but  money,  money,  the  inexorable  necessity,  has 
not  been  available. 

The  workers  in  the  field  have  their  hands  over-full  of 
labor ;  but  when  the  funds  are  secured,  suitable  directors 
for  this  work  of  rescue  can  be  found. 

My  motto  now  is, — "A  Million  for  Missions,"  and — ten 
thousand  dollars  for  a  Home  of  Industry  in  Japan  ! 

To  us  in  America,  so  accustomed  to  view  intemperance 
as  the  great  source  of  suffering  poverty,  it  seems  strange 
in  the  far  East  to  see  industrious  multitudes  clothed  in 
"  vile  raiment "  and  dwelling  in  comfortless  homes ;  and 
one  almost  shrinks  from  declaring  the  future  "Joys  of 
Heaven"  to  poor  women  who  sadly  need  the  present 
joys  of  earth  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  preaching  "deliver- 
ance to  the  captives,"  with  pen  and  voice,  while  starva- 
tion drives  them  into  bondage  worse  than  death,  can 
mockery  go  further? 

The  marvelous  development  of  Christian  work  in 
"  Dai-Nippon  "  has  forced  upon  the  large  societies  ear- 
lier in  the  field,  during  the  past  few  years,  what  may  be 
termed  an  impetuosity  of  effort,  both  in  educational  and 
evangelistic  lines.     Seekers  after  truth,  secular  and  sa- 


cred, demand  the  missionary's  time  and  strength  to  a  de- 
gree one  outside  the  circle  of  workers  can  scarcely  com- 
prehend ;  but  smaller  denominations  are  now  constantly 
entering  the  field,  and  are  free  to  choose  new  departments 
of  labor,  and  yet  not  one  has  reared  a  Christian  Home 
of  refuge  and  industry  for  homeless  women  in  all  Japan. 
Such  a  Home  is  a  crying  need  in  every  open  port,  from 
northern  Hakodate  to  Nagasaki  in  the  South. 

The  Capital  where,  according  to  the  statistics  of  1879 
and  18S0,  the  sum  of  the  causes  of  robbery  alone,  all 
told,  did  not  equal  the  one  bitter  cause  of  poverty,  has 
the  first  claim  in  this  matter. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  our  Woman's  Society  is, 
as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  ready  and  willing  to  under- 
take this  needed  enterprise  in  Tpkio,  the  heart  and  home 
of  its  first  mission  to  the  daughters  of  Japan ;  and  if  the 
women  of  Methodism  will  take  shares,  "  shares  placed," 
as  Mrs.  Chandler  says,  "  at  ten  cents,  that  every  little 
child  and  every  toiling  woman  may  have  a  share,"  we  can 
not  only  raise  an  "  In  Meraoriam  "  stone  at  the  grave  of 
one  of  our  most  memorable  pioneers,  but  may  rear  on 
distant  shores,  that  longed-for  Home  for  enslaved  and 
suffering  womanhood. 

But  why  should  women  alone  take  part  in  this  work 
of  humanity?  A  noble  woman  has  opened  with  royal 
gifts  a  Biblical  Hall  for  "  student- evangelists"  in  the 
Japanese  Capital,  and  why  should  not  some  man  of  gen- 
erous heart,  in  kindly  rivalry,  help  to  open  a  Home  as 
an  evangel  of  salvation  for  the  souls  and  bodies  of  de- 
spairing women  ? 

Pardon  is  begged  of  yourself  and  of  Mrs.  Chandler  for 
a  suggestion  which  may  be  said  to  have  "written  itself." 
but  which  may  seem  intrusive;  nevertheless  hoping  it 
may  not  prove  impracticable. 


By  the  Wayside. 

BY  FLORA  BEST  HARRIS. 

I  strove  to  sing  the  story. 

Of  one  who  died  to  save. 
Amid  the  toilers  reaping 

Beyond  the  sunset  wave; 
'Twas  He,  the  ■•  Lord  of  Harvest " 

Who  seemed  to  point  the  way, 
And  when  Hit  hand  is  lifted. 
His  gleaners  may  not  stay. 
—Oh  !  sing  the  story  of  life  and  cheer. 
For  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  draweth  near; 
Thf  Lord  of  the  Harvest  waits  to  know 
Why  the  song  of  the  reapers  is  faint  and  lo> 

I  sought  amid  the  reapers. 

Who  did  their  Lord'    . . . 
To  glean  the  sheaves  unnoted, 

With  earnest  heart  and  hand; 
Twas  in  the  golden  morning, 

But  ere  the  noon  of  day 
The  gleaner  mid  the  reapers, 

HaJ  faltered  by  the  way. 

And  since  my  sheaves  are  scattered 

Along  the  tbcrny  ways. 
And  weary  hands  are  hold  en 

Thro'  weary  years  and  days— 
And  since  my  song  ie  silent. 

Be j  ond  the  sunset  sea,     -.—.„!_ 
will  you  go  forth  with  singing 

To  glean  the  sheaves  for  m»  r 


SCHOOLS  OF  THE  SOUTH  INDIA  CONFERENCE. 


^ttjools  of  tfrc  &out?)  frrtiia  Conference. 


BY    REV.    J.    E.    ROBINSON. 


Our  Methodist  school  work  in  India  and  Burma  be- 
comes more  and  more  important  as  the  years  go  by.  It 
is  sale  to  say  that  there  is  certainly  no  Methodist  mis- 
sionary in  the  whole  empire,  male  or  female,  who  does 
not  heartily  and  conscientiously  believe  in  the  impor- 
tance, aye,  the  necessity  of  education  as  an  auxiliary  to 
purely  missionary  work.  With  this  conviction  possess- 
ing them,  our  missionaries  north  and  south,  have  planned 
and  wrought  assiduously  in  its  behalf,  and  we  are  more 
than  encouraged  by  the  results  already  achieved,  not  to 
speak    of    the  cheering  promise   of    that   which  is  to 

Quite  naturally  and  properly,  far  deeper  interest  isfelt 
by  the  Methodist  people  of  America  in  the  education  of  the 
natives  than  of  the  mixed  race  called  Eurasians.  While 
the  North  India  Conference  has  more  to  do  with  the  for- 
mer, our  South  India  has  more  to  do  with  the  latter.  It 
is  in  regard  to  the  educational  work  of  the  South  India 
Conference,  to  which  I  belong,  that  I  propose  furnishing 
a  few  items. 

In  respect  to  the  vernacular  schools,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  with  us  the  day  of  small  things.  The  minutes  of  the 
Conference  give  ra  schools  with  a  grand  total  of  458 
pupils  of  whom  346  are  heathen  boys  and  girls.  These 
are  the  nucleus  of  the  coming  army  of  students  that  in  a 
few  years  will  be  found  in  Methodist  schools  within  the 
bounds  of  the  present  Conference.  By  the  year  igoo 
the  twelve  schools  will  have  been,  we  hope,  multiplied 
many  times  over. 

Of  English  schools  there  are  10,  with  47  teachers  and 
©.20  enrolled  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  great  majority  of 
these  pupils,  say  95  per  cent.,  will  spend  their  lives  in 
India  and  Burma.  Probably  half  the  number  speak  a 
native  language.  In  all  these  schools  some  native  lan- 
guage is  systematically  taught  by  competent  instructors. 
From  the  ranks  of  these  pupils  we  confidently  hope  to 
get  many  valuable  workers,  who  in  the  time  to  come  will 
render  valuable  service  to  Christianity  and  Methodism. 
Oor  schools  have  already  won  position  and  influence, 
which  time  will  fortify  and  enhance. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  thus  far  the  girls'  schools 
have  gained  greater  efficiency  and  achieved  more  satis- 
factory results  than  those  for  boys.  This  is  not 
surprising.  The  girls*  schools  have  not  had  the  same 
government  competition  to  contend  against,  and  have 
been  more  largely  manned  (or  womaned)  by  competent 
American  instructors.  For  this  our  hearty  thanks  are 
due  to  the  noble  IV.  F.  M  Society,  which  has  done  such 
great  and  generous  things  in  the  way  of  sending  out  de- 
voted ladies  for  this  particular  work. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  say  for  the  special  satisfac- 
tion of  the  kind  friends  who,  in  response  to  the  earnest 
appeals  of  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Inskip,  contributed  towards  the 
Building  Fund  of  the  Calcutta  Girls'  School,  that  their 
gifts  have  been  well  laid  out.  Exercising  the  utmost 
economy  and  sacrificing  the  ornamental  to  utility, the  pro- 
jectors now  rejoice  in  a  building  that  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  its 
kind  in  all  India.  And  from  personal  knowledge  lean 
say  it  is  doing  a  most  valuable  work — one  that  will 
widen   in  usefulness  with  every  passing  year. 

The  great  importance  of  this  work  among  the  Eura- 
sians of  India  and  Burma  finds  appropriate  illustration 
jn  words  recently  spoken  by  our  honored  Dr.  Thoburn 


in  his  address  before  the  Wesleyan  Ladies'  (Mission 
ary)  Auxiliary  annual  meeting  in  London,  on  his  way  to 
the  United  States.  The  Methodist  Recorder  says  :  "  Dr. 
Thoburn  passed  to  an  extremely  interesting  discussion 
of  the  important  truth  that,  after  all,  the  future  teachers 
of  women  in  India  must  be  those  who  are  born  in  the  land. 
Special  stress  he  laid  upon  the  fact  that  some  of  the  very 
best  workers  were  of  that  mixed  race,  the  Eurasians, 
which  had  hitherto  heen  regarded  with  so  much  un- 
founded prejudice.  This  he  illustrated  by  certain  start- 
ling facts,  which  went  to  show  that  Eurasian  ladies  might 
be  trusted  with  important  pastoral  charge." 

By  way  of  practical  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said 
as  to  the  encouraging  results  of  our  educational  work 
among  Eurasians,  I  desire  to  quote  a  few  extracts  from 
letters  which  my  wife  and  self  have  lately  received  from 
pupils  of  the  Rangoon  Girls'  School,  under  the  efficient 
superintendence  of  Miss  E.  H.  Warner,  formerly  of  Be- 
ret, Ohio.  This  school  achieved  a  brilliant  success  in 
the  recent  Government  Middle  School  Examinations, 
passing  six  out  of  eight  candidates  sent  up,  a  larger  per- 
centage than  was  passed  by  any  other  school,  and  one 
of  the  successful  candidates  leading  all  the  province  in 
number  of  marks  obtained.  I  may  say  that  the  letters 
referred  to  are  the  spontaneous  expressions  of  youthful 
friendship  for  an  old  pastor  and  his  help-meet. 

One  writes:     "Two  weeks  ago  my  very  dear  friend, 

N ,  and  I  went  to  communion.     I  know  you  will  be 

glad  to  hear  this,  and  I  know  Mr.  R.  will  also  rejoice. 
I  am  so  glad  that  our  blessed  Lord  is  inclining  roy  heart 
more  and  more  to  Him.  He  is  so  good,  has  been  so 
good,  and  has  promised  always  to  be  good  to  me — even 
me.  Oh,  I  do  hope  that  my  life  will  always  be  such  as 
at  my  last  hour  I  shall  wish  it  to  have  been."  This  dear 
girl  in  another  paragraph  says  :  "I  believe  God  wishes 
me  to  be  a  teacher,  and  Miss  Warner  encourages  me  to 
persevere.     I  must  get  a  certificate  for  this." 

Another  says:  " I  have  become  a  probationer  in  the 
Church,  and  am  trying  to  live  a  Christian  life.  Oh,  dear 
Mrs.  R-,  I  do  wish  to  begin  to  serve  God  as  he  would  be 
served.  I  know  how  much  he  loves  me,  and  how  much 
he  wishes  my  love.  *  *  *  I  shall  perhaps  have  some 
difficulties,  but  I  live  in  the  belief  that  the  Saviour,  who 
came  into  this  world  and  died  for. me,  will  always  be 
near  me.  I  know  that  he  will  always  be  my  stay  and 
helper.  Please  pray  for  me,  that  I  may  have  strength  to 
go  on  in  the  way  He  has  marked  out  for  me." 

A  third,  the  daughter  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  and 
one  of  the  first  boarding-pupils  who  joined  the  school, 
after  mentioning  that  three  of  her  schoolmates  had  par- 
taken of  the  communion  for  the  first  time  on  the  same 
day  as  herself,  writes :  "God  is  so  wonderfully  good,  and 
I  feel  that  I  ought  to  give  my,  whole  heart  to  Him.  I  do 
hope  that  my  whole  life  shall  be  spent  as  he  would  have 
me  spend  it.  I  know  He  will  be  my  Guide,  my  Com- 
forter, and  my  Friend.  /  am  so  thankful  that  He  placed 
me  in  this  school,  where  I  have  been  taught  to  love  and  serve 
Him."  This  dear  girl  and  her  sister  were  removed  from 
the  convent  and  placed  in  our  school  soon  after  it  was 
opened. 

This  must  suffice-  I  wish  readers  in  The  Gospel  in  All. 
Lands  could  see  the  seven  well-written  and  excellently- 
composed  letters  that  lie  before  me.  More  than  this,  I  wish 
they  could  sec  the  good  work  that  is  being  done  in  these 
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SELF-DENIAL. 


schools,  which  are  so  greatly  indebted  to  the  Methodists 
of  the  United  States.  Boys  and  girls  are  being  led  to 
Christ  and  trained  for  usefulness  in  His  vineyard,  and 
influences  are  at  work  in,  and  radiating  from  them  that 
have  their  part  in  the  great  work  of  preparing  the  way 
of  the  Lord  in  these  lands. 

Our  whole  Methodist  work,  English  and  native,  north 
and  south,  was  never  in  a  more  satisfactory  and  hopeful 
condition  than  at  this  present  moment ;  and  if  I  may 
presume  to  voice  what  I  believe  to  be  the  universal  con- 
viction of  our  missionary  force,  I  would  say  that  we 
believe,  aye,  we  feel,  that  the  near  future  will  witness 
great  progressive  movements  and  notable  triumphs  all 


along  the  line.  To  this  end  America  must  devise  more 
liberal  things,  and  certainly  Methodism  seems  deter- 
mined to  do  her  part.  We  want  more  of  your  conse- 
crated sons  and  devoted  daughters  to  pioneer  and  show 
India's  benighted  ones  how  to  live  and  how  to  work: 
and  we  want,  also,  much  more  of  the  Lord's  gold  and 
silver  that  are  lying  uninvested  in  the  pockets  of  Ameri- 
ican  Methodists.  Indian  Methodists  are  doing  nobly, 
but  are  unable  to  overtake  the  numberless  opportunities 
spreading  out  before  them  on  every  hand.  They  most 
earnestly  invite  the  personal,  prayerful,  and  pecuniary 
co-operation  of  their  Methodist  brothers  and  sisters  in 
your  favored  land.     And  their  appeal  shall  not  be  in  vain. 


^clf=©cnial  among  Christians. 


BY   REV.  E.  DAVIES. 


The  ever  blessed  Jesus  said,  "  If  any  man  will  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  me."  So  that  self  denial  is  the  first  duty  of  a  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus  ;  and  if  this  is  required  in  the  beginning 
of. the  Christian's  course,  it  is  required  all  the  way 
through,  for,  "  As  we  have  received  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord,  so  we  must  walk  in  Him,  denying  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  and  living  soberly,  righteously  and  god- 
ly in  this  present  evil  world." 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  subject  by  reading  a 
most  excellent  article  in  the  New  York  Christian  Advo- 
cate on  "  Is  it  right  for  Christians  to  live  in  luxury?" 
We  all  know  that  it  is  not  right,  for  we  are  to  be  like 
Christ,  and  we  are  most  plainly  taught  that  "if  any  man 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His." 

If  we  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ  we  shall  tread  in  the 
steps  of  Christ  and  imitate  the  example  of  the  blessed 
Jesus,  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  and  whose 
coat  was  worn  from  the  top  throughout.  And  as  that 
coat  was  a  picture  of  the  life  of  Christ,  which  was  all  of 
one  piece,  and  all  for  one  purpose,  to  glorify  the  Father, 
and  bless  his  fellow-men,  so  it  should  be  an  emblem  of 
the  life  of  the  Christian,  who  is  to  "  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God."*  Even  when  he  eats  or  drinks,  yea,  in  all  that 
he  does,  his  going  out  or  coming  in,  his  labor  or  his  rest, 
his  singing  or  his  praying,  his  lying  down  or  rising  up, 
yea,  in  all  things  he  is  to  glorify  God,  even  in  his  body 
and  spirit,  which  are  his. 

When  we  were  baptized  we  promised  to  "  renounce  the 
devil  and  all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the 
world,  and  all  covetous  desires  of  the  same,  and  the  carnal 
desires  of  the  flesh,  so  thai  we  shall  not  follow  or  be  led 
by  them."  This  vow  cuts  off  luxuries  at  a  stroke,  and 
those  wealthy  Methodists  who  so  far  forget  the  vows  of 
God  as  to  indulge  in  worldly  lusts  and  needless  self-in- 
dulgence, are  not  true  to  their  baptismal  vows  or  their 
church  obligations,  and  those  Methodists  in  comfortable 
circumstances  who  are  beginning  to  imitate  the  world  in 
self-indulgence  in  dress,  or  furniture,  or  equipage,  are 
on  the  way  to  worldly  conformity,  and  are  in  danger  of 
losing  not  only  their  first  love,  but  also  their  precious 
souls,  for  it  is  evident  that  they  are  beginning  the  down- 
ward course  that  may  end  in  their  eternal  destruction. 
Dr.  Buckley  justly  says,  in  the  article  referred  to :  "  Fi- 
delity to  our  obligations  to  our  fellow-men  and  to  God 
must  be  the  first  in  every  Christian  mind  and  heart. 
Faring  sumptuously  every  day,  living  in  self-indulgence, 
are  not  compatible  with  this,  nor  has  the  Christian 
the  right  so  to  live  as  to  be  a  constant  temptation  to 


those  of  less  means.  If  his  mode  of  life  enervates-  and 
weakens  his  moral  sense  ;  requires  constant  thought  to 
supply  his  artificial  wants;  stimulates  his  passions,  fills 
his  soul  so  that  there  remains  no  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  ;  absorbs  his  resources  so  that  he  has  lit- 
tle to  give  to  Christ  and  humanity  ;  he  cuts  himself  off 
from  the  promise  of  God,  and  his  life  exercises  an  evil 
influence  upon  all  who  emulate  him." 

It  will  be  necessary  for  all  who  would  be  true  Chris- 
tians to  use  lawful  things  lawfully.  For  "the  line  be- 
tween the  allowable  and  the  prohibited  is  very  narrow, 
and  it  is  well  to  keep  so  far  from  it  as  to  be  on  sure 
ground."  It  is  the  unlawful  use  of  lawful  things  that 
brings  so  many  into  condemnation. 

Now,  beloved  reader,  how  is  it  with  you,  are  you  cut- 
ting down  your  expenditures  on  yourself,  or  in  your 
family,  and  giving  liberally  as  God  has  prospered  you, 
to  the  various  benevolences  of  the  church  ?  When  the 
Master  calls  you  to  account  for  your  stewardship  how 
will  you  stand?  when  he  says,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
not  unto  these,  ye  did  it  not  unto  me." 

A  minister  was  singing  : 

"  All  I  have,  I  have  for  Jesus, " 

as  he  passed  out  of  a  tent  door.  He  had  a  book  in  his 
hand  that  a  poor  colored  woman  wanted.  Just  thin  the 
Spirit  said,  "  If  you  mean  what  you  are  singing,  give 
that  book  to  that  poor  woman  before  you."  Immedi- 
ately he  presented  her  with  the  book.  She  was  f  ode- 
lighted  that  she  almost  wept  for  joy,  and  blessed  him  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Now  the  first  poor  saint  that 
you  meet,  give  as  God  has  given  you,  and  the  blessing 
of  them  that  are  ready  to  perish  shall  be  given  yon. 

Woe  to  the  man  and  to  the  family  that  try  to  see  how 
much  they  can  lavish  upon  themselves  and  how  little 
they  can  give  to  the  cause  of  God.  Surely  "they  are 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting."  O,  beloved, 
make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness, that  they  may  receive  you  into  everlasting  habita- 
tions. Millions  of  dollars  are  being  squandered  in  the 
Methodist  Church  every  year,  while  the  money  is  called 
for  in  the  home  Missions  and  in  foreign  Missions,  in 
our  schools  and  colleges,  in  the  Freedmau's  Aid  and  the 
Church  Extension  Societies. 

O,  beloved  !  Give  as  God  has  given  you,  good  mea- 
sure, and  pressed  down  and  shaken  together.  Give  till 
you  feel  it.  Then  give  till  you  love  it.  "Freely  have  ye 
received  ;  freely  give." 
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MISSIONARIES  IN  JAPAN, 


NAMES   AND  ADDRESSES    OF 

MISSIONARIES  IN  JAPAN, 

JANUARY,  1886. 


Amerlcau  Baptist  IHlaalonar)'  Union, 
YOKOHAMA. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Bennett,  A  w.,  67b  Bluff. 
Rev.  T.  P.  Poate,  A  v., absent. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Brown,  67a  Bluff. 
Miss  C.  A.  Sands,  absent. 
Miss  E.  L.  Rolman,75B  Bluff. 
TOKIO. 


Clio  Surugadai. 

KOBE. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Rheea,  A  w.,  5,  Hill. 


Rev.  G.   H.   Appleton,  A  w.,    Naka-no 

BKHDAI. 
Rev.  E.  H.  Jones,  Aw.,  72,  Kita Sampan- 
oho. 

Amerlcau  Bible  Society. 

NO.    42,  YOKOHAMA. 

Rev.  H.  Loomis,  A  w..  Agent. 
Geo.  W.  Elmer,  &  w.,  Assist. 

American  Board  JIIhIou. 

KOBE. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Atkinson,  A  w  ,  No.  48  Hill. 
De  Witt  C.  Jencks,  A  w..  No  80  Hill. 
Miss  M.  J.  Barrows,  absent.  No.  1  Hill. 
Miss  J.  E.  Dudley,  No.  1  HiU. 
Miss  E.  M.  Brown,  No.  86  Hill. 
Miss  S.  A.  Searle.  No  86  Hill. 
Miss  E.  B.  Gunnison,  No  36  Hill. 
Miss  A.  Y.  Davis.  No.  I  Hill. 
Miss  E.  Talcott,  No.  1  HiU. 

Rev.  J.  T.   Gulick,  A  w.,  No.  8  Yoriki- 

Rev.  W.  Taylor,  x.D.,  &  w.,  absent. 
Rev.  J.  H.  DeForest,  A  w..  No.  26  Con- 
cession 
Rev.  W.  W.  Curtis,  A  w.,  absent. 
Rev.  Geo.   AUchin,  A  w.,  No.  21  Con- 


J.  C.  Berry,  M.D.,  &  w..  Doshisha  School 

Rev.  C.  M.  Cady,  Dosfaisha  School. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  d.d.,  absent. 

Bev.M.R  Gaines,  Aw.,  Doshisha  School. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  m.d.,  A  w.,  absent. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  d  d.,  A  w,,  Doshisha 
School. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Learned,  ph.d.,  A,  w.,  Do- 
shisha School. 

Miss  F.  Hooper,  Doshisha  School. 

Miss  H.  F.  Parmelee,  absent. 

Miss  V.  A.  Clarkson,  Doshisha  School. 

Miss  Richards. 

OKAYAMA. 

Rev,  Otis  Cary,  Jr..  A  w,  Iligaahi  Yama. 
Rev  James  H.  Pet  tee  A  w.,  absent. 
Rev.  O.  H.  Gulick  A  w. 
Miss  J.  A.  Gulick. 

NIIQATA. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Davis  A  w. 
Rev.  D.  Scudder,  m.  d. 
Miss  Katie  Scudder. 


American  Episcopal  mission. 

TOKIO. 

Rt.  Rev.  C.  M.  Williams,  n  »..  S7Tsukiji. 
Rev.  C.  T.  Blanchet  A  w  ,  absent. 
Rev.  E.  R.  Woodman  A  w.,  SB  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  J.  Thompson  Cole,  absent. 
Miss  S.  L.  Riddick,  28-b  Tsukiji. 
Miss  Emma  Verbeck,  28-B  Tsukiji. 
F.  W,  Barren.  H.D.,  A  w„  48  Tsukiji. 
J.  McD.  Gardiner  A  w.,  88  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  H.  D.  Page,  A  w..  536  Mita  Shin- 

kane. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Molineaux,  Aw.,  28  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  A.  R.  Morris,  4  Tsukiji. 

Rev.  T.  8.  Tyng,  A  w.,  No.  14  Concession. 
H.  Laning,  m,d.,  A  w.,  No.  5  Concession. 
Rev.  J,  McKim,  A  w.,  No.  7  Concessiou. 
Miss  Mary  Mailes.  No.  17  Concession. 
Miss  Emma  Williamson.  No.  6  Conces- 
sion. 

American  Presbyterian  n  las  Ion. 

YOKAHAMA. 

J.  C.   Hepburn,  m.d,,  ll.d.,  A  w.,  245 
Bluff. 


Rev.  W.  Imbrie,  dd  ,  A  w.,  18  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  Geo.  Wm.  Knox,  A  w.,  27  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  D.  Thompson,  A  w.,  absent. 
Rev.  J.  M.  McCaulev,  A  w.,  6b  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  A  V.  Bryan,  A  w„  28  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  T.  M.  McNair,  A  w.,  14  Tsukiji. 
J.  C.  Ballagh,  A  w.,  6a  Tsukiji. 
Miss  K.  C.  Youngman,  28b  Tsukiji. 
Mrs.  M.  C.  True.  28  Nakarokuban-cho. 
Miss  A.  K.  Davis.  38  Nakarokuban-cho. 
Miss  M.  L.  Reade,  28  Nakarokuban-cho. 
Miss  B.  P.  Milliken,  28 Nakarokuban-cho. 
Miss  I.  A.  Leete,  43  Tsukiji. 
Miss  L.  Leete,  42  Tsukiji. 
Hiss  Carrie  H.  Rose,  42  Tsukiji. 
Miss  C.  T.  Alexander,  28  Shirokane  8a- 

rumachi. 
Miss   A.   P.    West,    38   Shirokane  Saru- 

mac  hi. 

OSAKA. 

Rev.  T.  T.  Alexander,  A  w.,  No.  14  Con- 
cession. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Fisher,  A  w.,  No.  13  Conces- 
sion. 

Miss  A.  E.  Garvin,  No.  16  Concession. 


Rev.  J.  P.  Hearst,  A  w.,  80  Hill. 

KANAZAWA. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Winn,  A  w,,  absent. 
Rev.  J.  B  Porter.  A  w. 
Miss  M.  K.  Hesser. 
Miss  F.  Porter. 

HAKODATE. 

Miss  Sarah  C.  Smith. 

srlcen  Reformed  Church  Mleelon, 

TOKIO. 

Rev.  G.  F.  Verbeck,  dd.,  A  w.,   No.  1, 

Ha'cbome.  Irifune-cho,  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  Jas.  L.  Amerman,  v.  D.,  A  w„  19 

Akasbicho  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  E.  R.  Miller,  A  w.,  20  Shin  Minato- 

cho  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  H.   Harris,  A  w.,  18  Akashi-cho, 

Tsukiji. 
Prof.  M.  N.  Wyckoff,  A  w.,  Akashi-cho, 

Tsukiji. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Ballagh.  A  w..  No.  49  Bluff. 
Rev.  E.  8.  Booth,  absent . 
Miss  Annie  H.  Ballagh,  178  Bluff. 
—     M.  L.  Winn,  178  Bluff. 
MissH.  L.  Winn.  178  Bluff. 


NAGASAKI 

Rev.  H,  Stout,  Aw. 

Rev,  N.  H.  Demarest,  A  w, 

Miss  Mary  E.  Brokaw. 

Baptist  niaaloaiarr  Society,  Ena-taatd. 

TOKIO. 

Rev.  W.  Jno.  White,  A  w.,  9.*.  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  George  Eaves,  5  Tsukiji. 

Britten  *  Farclcn  Bible  sotltir. 
«v.  P.  K.  Fyson,  I 
I-chome,  Tokio. 

Church  missionary  Saclety. 

OSAKA. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Warren,  A  w.  absent. 

Rev.   H    Evington,  M.A.,  A    w..  So.  4 

Concession. 
Rev.  G.  H.  Pole,  M.a.,  A  w.,  No.  S8  Con- 
Miss  Jane  Caspsri,  No.  3  Concession. 
Rev.  G.  Chapman,  No.  8  Concession. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Edmonds,  A  w. 

NAGASAKI. 

Rev.  H.  Maundrell,  A  w. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Brandram. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Hutchinson,  A  w. 


Rev.  P.  K.  Fyson,  m.a.,  A  w.,  51  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  J.  Williams.  A  w.,  58  Tsukiji. 


John  Batch  el  or,  A  w 

Cumberland  Freabyterlan   mission. 

OSAKA. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Hail.  A  w.,  No.  13  Concession. 
Rev.  A.  IX  Hail,  A  w.,  No.  19  Concession. 
Miss  Julia  I.eavitt.  No  22  Concession. 
Miss  Alice  M.  Orr.  No  22  Concession. 
Miss  B.  Duffield,  No.  S3  Concession. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Drennan,  No.  22  Concession. 


Rev.  J.  HartBler,  A  w.,  44  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  W   E.  Walz.  A  w.,  50  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Voegelein.  A  w..  ISO  Tsukiji. 
Miss  A.  B.  Johnson.  40  Tsukiji. 

Female  Education  Society. 
OSAKA. 

Miss  Boulton,  No.  9  Concession. 

General   fCvanaelleal  Protectant 

Rev.  Wilfrid  Spinner,  19  Suxukicho,  Su- 
rugadai,  Tokio. 

London  Religions  Tract  ■oclct»,  and 
National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland. 

J.  A.  Thomson,  A  w..    Agent,    No.   7? 

Yokohama. 
Robert  A.  Thomson,  Assist.,  Yokohama. 

Methodist  Eplerapal  Church. 

TOKIO. 

Rev.  R.  S.  MacUy,  D.D..A  w.,  Awonmt, 
Rev.  M.  C.  Harris.  A  »'.,  No.  15  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  James  Blackledge,  Aw.,  Awovami. 
Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer,  A  w..  Awoyama. 
Rev.  J.  O,  Spencer,  A  w.,  Awoyama. 
Rev,  Milton  8.  Vail,  A  w. ,  Awoyama. 


MISSIONARIES  IN  JAPAN. 


PH.D..    &    w.,    15 


Rev.   W.  C.  Kitcbin 

Tsukiji. 

Hiss  Jennie  M.  Vail,  Awoyatna. 
MissM  A.  Spencer,  No.  ia  Tsukiji. 
Miss  A.  P.  Atkinson.  No.  13  Tsukiji, 
Miss  K.  J.  Watson,  No  13  Tsukiji. 

YOKOHAMA. 

Rev  L.  W.  Squier.  ft  w. .  383  Muff. 
Rev.  I.  II.  Correll,  A  w..  222j  Bluff. 
Mrs.  C.  Van  Petten,  221  Bluff. 

NAGASAKI. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Davison,  ft  w. 
Rev.  C.  Bishop,  ft  w. 
Bev.  C.  8.  Long,  &  w.,  absent. 
Mia*  E.  HuBsell. 
Miss  K.  J.  Everding. 
Miss  L.  B.  Smith. 

FtJKDOKA. 

Mise  H.  J.  Elliott. 
Min  J.  H.  Qbeer. 

HAKODATE. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Green.  &  w. 
HiSB  M.  E.  Hampton. 
Miss  F.  N.  Hamisfar,  m.d. 
Hits  E.  J.  Hewitt. 

BKNDAI. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Swart*,  M.D.,  A  w. 

MclbodUt  Prot»t»nt  misalan. 

TO ROB AM A. 

Hev.  Fred.  C.  Klein,  ft  w„  120a  Huff. 
Miss  Hattie  E.  Crittenden.  81,  Settlement. 
Miua  Maggie  Brown,  84,  Settlement. 


Bev.  A.  D.  flring,  A  w.,  28 Tsukiji,  Tokio. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Moore,  ft  w..  HO  Kami  Niban- 

cho,  Koji  maclii-ku.  Tokio. 
Rev.  W.  E.  Hoy,  Sendai. 

Ml»1«*    of   the  IHetliodl.t  Oliurcb   of 
TOKIO. 

Rev.  D.  MacDonald,  k.d.,  ft  w.,  ,1  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  G.  Cocbran,  D.D.,  ft  w.,  18  Aaabu. 
Rev.  C.  S.  Eby.  B.A.,  &  w„  absent. 
Rev.    B.  WbTttlngton.  m.a.,   ft    w„    18 

Asabu. 
Rev.  C.  T.  Cocking,  ft  w„  S  Teukyi. 
Rev.  T.  A.  Large,  b.a.,18  Torii  Zaka. 
Miss  E.  J.  Spencer,  14  Torii  Zaka. 
Miss  B.  J.  Cochran.  IB  Torii  Zaka. 
Miss  M.  Cochran.  IS  Torii  Zaka. 
Mise  M.  Cartmell,  14  Torii  Zaka. 

ni»lnD  or  the  Christian  Cbnreb. 
Bev.  Geo.  T.  Smith,  Kubota,  Akita  Ken. 
Bev.  Cbas.  E.  Garst.  ft  w.. 


Society  tar  the  Propagation  of  tbe 

TOKIO. 

Bev.  A  C.  Bhaw,  ft  w.,  18  Roku-chome, 

Iigura. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Hopper.  A  w.,  46  Tsukiji. 
Bev.   A.  Lloyd,  A  w.,  31  Bhinboricho, 

Shiba. 
Mise  Alice  Hoar,  18  Boku-chome,  Iigura. 

KOBK. 

rtan-no-miys  cho,  Koikawa  suji. 
Rev.  H.  3.  Fobs,  ft  w..  2  Hill. 
Henry  Hughes,  ft  w. 

Soviet*  of  Friend*. 

Joseph  Cosand,  ft  w.,  9  Shinbori  cho 
Azabu,  Tokio. 


Rev.  K,  Bryan  Grinnan,  Kochi. 
Rev.  R.  E.  MeAlpine,  Kochi. 

Union  Presbjterlan  Cbureh   ol   Scut~ 
laud  Mission, 

Rev.  Hugh  Waddell,  B.A.,  A  w.,  absent. 

Tokio. 
Rev.  Robert  Davidson,  A  w.,  20  Tsukiji, 

Tokio. 
Rev.  TbomasLindsay,ftw.,41Imai-cho, 

Woman'*   Union    Missionary   Soeleir 
ol'  America, 

AMERICAN  MISSION  BOMB. 

No.  213   Bluff,  Yokohama. 
Miss  J.  N.  Crosby. 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Pierson. 
Mrs.  A.  Yiele. 
Mise  A.  D.  H.  Keleey.  u.  d. 


The  Plea  of  ilio  Nation*. 


Across  the  sea,  full  many  a  mile, 
From  far  Japan's  sea-girded  isle, 
1  come,  O  Christian  fnends,  to  plead 
My  country's  dire  and  urgent  need ; 
Teach  us  to  tear  our  idols  down. 
And  give  unto  your  God  the  crown. 

CHINA. 

I  come  from  China.    Dark  and  deep 

Pacific's  rolling  billows  sweep 

Twixt  your  fair  land  and  mine,  where 

now 
Unnumbered  millions  blindly  bow. 
And  prayers  are  poured  and  vows  arc 

i  hands  have 


Chinese  Cruel  Superstition. 
BY  THE  BEV.  J.  BADLEB,  OF  AMOT. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  there  are 
more  pitiable  proofs  than  usual  of  the 
great  hold  superstition  has  on  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

When  a  father  is  sick,  the  idol  is 
brought,  and  the  sorcerer,  as  its  mouth- 
piece, states  what  is  to  be  done.  He  finds 
out  how  much  money  the  person  has, 
and  accordingly  gives  hie  directions. 
First,  it  is  ordered  that  offerings  be  pre- 
sented to  the  small  god  of  the  place,  to 
see  whether  his  ability  is  sufficient ;  if 
not.  then  the  superior  deity  in  the  prefec- 
ture, some  distance  away,  must  be  tried, 
and  this  at  lancer  expense.  If  be  fail, 
there  must  be  offerings  to  Heaven,  as  the 
highest  power.  These  offerings  are  so 
ordered  as  to  tax  the  funds  of  tbe  sick 
man's  family  to  the  utmost.  Often  fields 
have  to  be  sold  to  meet  tbe  outlay,  and 
after  this,  one  child  after  another.  Thus 
I  heard  last  night  of  several  children  sold 
out  of  one  family !  It  will  happen  that 
after  all  the  father  dies. 

This  week  we  have  beard  of  affection- 
ate parents  being  frightened  into  casting 
away  their  first-born  son.  The  other 
children  were  all  girls,  and  therefore  the 
boy  wouid  naturally  be  the  more  valued. 
The  fortune-teller  was  called  in  to  report 
on  the  new  arrival.  He  duly  consulted 
the  year,  month,  day  and  hour  of  the 
boy's  birth,  and  then  reported  thus  :  "If 
you  bring  him  up,  he  will  be  the  death 
of  hie  parents.  Neither  must  you  sell 
him.    You  must  cast  him  away." 

You  may  imagine  tbe  distress  of  the 
parents.  But  there  was  no  help.  So  they 
took  the  little  fellow  some  distance  from 
their  home,  and  left  him  at  tbe  road-side. 
A  peddler  came  along,  took  him  np,  car- 
ried him  off,  and  sold  him  for  a  trifling 
sum.  When  it  was  too  late  the  parents 
found,  from  another  fortune-teller,  that 
the  boy  was  really  worth  bringing  up  1 


I  come  from  India's  ancient  land. 
Her  forests,  vales  and  mountains  grand 
With  idol  temples  are  defiled ; 
The  air  is  rent  with  mourning  wild. 
And  suffering  women  live  and  die 
In  hopeless,  hapless  misery. 


From  Persia's  sunny  vales  I  come. 
No  longer  ma;  our  lips  be  dumb ! 
The  days  and  years  are  fleeting  by. 
And  we  in  heathen  darkness  die. 
Ob,  haste  the  bread  of  life  to  give. 
That  Persia  too  may  eat  and  live ! 

SYRIA. 

From  Syria's  sacred  shores  I  come — 
Tbe  land  your  Saviour  called  his  own  ; 
Yet  where  his  holy  feet  once  trod 
They  know  not  of  the  living  God  1 
O  Christian  people  t  beed  our  call ; 
Teach  us  of  Him  who  died  for  all. 

From  Afric's  darkened  shores  am  I ; 
Hark  t  hear  ye  not  that  mournful  cry  ? 
There  human  blood  is  daily  shed, 
And  living  souls  are  as  tbe  dead. 
Oh,  haste  and  help  to  free  our  land 
From  Error's  dread,  despotic  hand. 

SOUTH   AMERICA. 

Not  from  the  distant  Orient  I ; 
Our  land  lies  'neath  your  own  fair  sky. 
Yet  South  America  has  needs, 
And  earnestly,  O  Christian,  pleads 
For  help  to  break  the  chains  that  bind. 
And  life's  immortal  way  to  find. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN. 

The  noble  land  I  call  my  home, 
And  free  its  hills  and  mountains  roam. 
But  I  have  heard  the  white  man  pray, 
And  seek  to  know  the  living  way. 
Oh,  come  and  teach  the  Indian  brave. 
How  your  Great  Spirit  waits  to  savfe 

MEXICO. 

From  Mexico's  hill-girded  shores 
I  come,  a  suppliant  to  your  doors. 
Haste,  with  the  Spirit's  flaming  sword  ; 
Haste,  in  the  name  of  Christ  tbe  Lord, 
And  help  our  fettered  band  to  flee 
From  Rome's  dark  craft  and  tyranny. 


A  SUNDA  Y  SCHOOL  IN  INDIA. 


Cjje  Cjriltiren. 


A  Visit  to  a  Sunday  School  in  India. 

BY    BKMA   CLIFTON. 

I  often  think  of  the  many  pleasant  hours  I  have  passed 
in  Sunday-schools  in  America,  and  think  that  home 
friends  and  others  may  be  interested  in  hearing  of  the 
-first  one  I  attended  in  India. 

Our  vessel  reached  Bombay  on  the  last  Sabbath  of 
'last  January  at  noon.  We  soon  landed  and  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  Dr.  Stone,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  mis- 
sionary pastor  in  Bombay. 

After  an  hour's  rest  we  were  invited  to  attend  the  na- 
tive mission  Sunday  School,  whiqb"  is  held  in  the  church 
at  3  p.  m. 

The  school  is  under  missionary  management,  but  of 
•course  all  the  services  are  in  Hindustani,  and  native  con- 
vert teachers  are  employed  as  far  as  they  are  available. 
We  could  not  understand  their  songs  or  readings,  but  they 
used  the  same  Sunday-school  lessons  we  had  used  at 
home.  The  classes  were  arranged  much  the  same  as 
in  our  home  Sunday-schools.  There  was  an  infant 
class,  then  intermediate  classes,  from  that  to  a  Bible 
class. 

The  school  was  opened  by  singing  one  of  our  old  Sun- 
day-school songs,  but  of  course  in  Hindustani.  Then 
followed  a  prayer  by  a  native  convert  preacher  who  was 
attending  Conference  then  convened  at  Bombay,  after 
which  they  sang  in  their  own  language,  "All  hail  the 
power  of  Jesus'  name." 

Now,  dear  friends,  you  should  hear  these  children,  in 
this  work,  sing.  I  fear  we  should  be  heartily  ashamed 
of  ourselves  on  account  of  the  little  interest  we  often 
take  in  this  line  of  Sunday-school  work  as  compared 
to  them.  As  we  watched  them  we  thought  if  any  one 
<ver  "sang  with  the  spirit,"  surely  they  did. 

The  next  half  hour  was  spent  upon  the  lesson.  This 
time  was  passed  very  pleasantly  by  us  in  studying  these 
many  new  and  curious  human  object  lessons- 
Seated  somewhat  apart  from  the  rest  we  observed 
three  natives  listening,  earnestly,  to  the  instructions  of 
their  teacher.  These  persons,  we  noticed,  had  some 
form  of  a  skin  disease  and  were  allowed  to  touch  no  one. 
While  we  watched  them,  we  were  reminded  of  the  miracle 
of  Jesus  healing  the  leper. 

You  must  not  think  of  this  Sunday-school  as  made  up 
•of  bright,  clean,  happy-faced  children,  dressed  in  white 
dresses  with  blue  sashes,  with  their  wealth  of  hair 
streaming  down  to  their  waists ;  or  in  their  new  suits 
-with  bright  colored  stockings  and  ties ;  because  they 
■present  quite  a  different  appearance.  The  children 
are  gathered  in  from  the  street.  Some  have  a  mere 
string  about  the  waist,  others  have  but  little  more,  and 
none  are  well  dressed.  Added  to  this,  dirt  seems  to  be 
one   of  the  essentials   to  the  life  of  the   native  child, 


but,  fortunately,  their  complexion  seems  to  come  to  the 
rescue  at  this  point. 

We  were  informed  that  the  great  hindrance  to  effective 
work  with  these  children  is  their  irregular  attendance. 
Of  all  that  number  of  children  present  that  day,  per- 
haps the  next  Sunday  nine-tenths  of  their  places  would 
be  filled  by  others.  Thus  much  of  the  seed  sown  in 
these  young  minds  is  choked  and  blasted  by  the  wither- 
ing influences  of  heathenism. 

As  we  looked  over  this  group  of  busy  workers  we 
could  scarcely  realize  that  so  much  had  been  accom- 
plished in  one  year,  for  the  school  was  organized  but 
one  year  ago.  Great  credit  is  due  Miss  De  Line,  one  of 
our  missionaries,  who  has  charge  - 

The  closing  exercises  were  very  interesting  and  much 
the  same  as  the  opening,  except  that  a  few  of  the  chil- 
dren repeated  Scripture  texts  and  many  joined  in  giv- 
ing the  "Golden  Text." 

Rev.  Dennis  Oiborne,  who  visited  America  tn  1884, 
then  sang,  with  his  son  Ernest,  some  native  Bhajaua — 
our  Sunday-school  songs  translated  and  set  to  native 
music — which  seemed  to  give  new  energy  to  their  enthu- 

As  we  were  leaving  the  house  an  old  native  Christian 
lady  came  and  taking  us  by  the  hand  gave  us  a  hearty 
welcome  to  India. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  notice  the  gleam  of  Christian  in- 
telligence which  shone  on  her  wrinkled  visage.  One 
must  visit  these  scenes  to  realize  how  great  the  need  of 
the  Gospel  to  drive  out  the  darkness  and  superstition  of 
heathenism,  and  usher  in  the  glorious  light  and  love  of 
Christianity. 

May  our  Infinite  Father  bless  the  Sunday-schools  at 
home,  and  may  they  aid  with  their  pocket-books  as 
well  as  their  prayers  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  mil- 
lions of  men,  women  and  children  who  have  never  heard 
of  Jesus  and  his  love. 

Mussoaree,  June  28, 1S86. 


Didn't  Keep  His  Month  Shut 

A  Mongol  fable  is  as  follows :  Two  geese,  when  about 
to  start  southward  on  their  autumn  migration,  were  en- 
treated by  a  frog  to  take  him  with  them.  On  the  geese 
expressing  their  willingness  to  do  so  if  a  means  of  con- 
veyance could  be  devised,  the  frog  procured  a  stock  of 
strong  grass,  got  the  two  geese  to  take  it,  one  by  each 
end,  while  he  clung  to  it  by  his  mouth  in  the  middle- 
In  this  manner  the  three  were  making  their  journey  suc- 
cessfully, when  they  were  noticed  from  below  by  some 
men,  who  loudly  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  de- 
vice and  wondered  who  had  been  clever  enough  to 
discover  it.  The  vainglorious  frog,  opening  hit  mouth 
to  say,  "  It  was  I,"  lost  his  hold,  fell  to  the  earth,  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces. 

Moral. — Don't  let  pride  induce  you  to  speak  when 
safety  requires  you  to  be  silent. 


SCHOOL  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 


41K 


Teaching  a  Boys1  School  in  Central  Africa. 

THE  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  has  mis- 
sionaries on  the  Congo  River  in  Africa  who  are 
trying  to  lead  the  heathen  there  to  Christ.  One  of  them, 
Dr.  Sims,  wrote  the  following  account  of  how  they  com- 
menced and  taught  a  boys'  school  to  "  Little  Helpers  : " 

On  the  summit  of  a  small  hill  was  built  a  house  of 
clay  with  a  palm-grass  roof.  There  it  was  prettily 
perched  on  the  top,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  with  a  wooden  ladder  to  reach  it  and  large 
enough  lo  hold  eight"  or  ten  boys.  From  the  river  this 
house  looks  lovely,  and  all  the  boys  like  it.  Here  they 
take  iheir  meals  of  manioca,  stewed  fish,  palm  oil  and 
potatoes.  For  six  cents  a  week  they  keep  themselves. 
They  sleep  in  it  on  mats,  or  bamboo  frames  only  a  few 
inches  from  the  floor.  They  are  fine  and  happy  in  it ; 
and  far  into  the  night  their  merry  laughter  and  conver- 
sation go  on  till  we  have  to  get  up  and  quiet  them.  For 
clothing  they  have  two  yards  of  calico  around  the  loins, 
and  a  small  print  coat.  We  give  them  a  small  blanket 
lo  sleep  under  at  night. 

How  did  ire  teach  them  t 

Mr.  Peterson  planed  three  boards,  nailed  them  to- 
gether, and  hung  the  board  thus  formed  upon  the  house 
wall.  On  it  we  wrote  copies  in  charcoal (we  had  no  black- 
boards or  chalk).  Round  it  the  boys  gathered  and  did 
sums  till  it  was  too  black  to  do  more  ;  then  the  eldest 
boy  would  wash  it  with  sand  and  set  it  to  dry  till  the 
morrow. 

How  the  boys  spend  their  time  out  of  school. 

Their  greatest  pleasure  is  a  game  at  ball  with  goals  and 
sides,  and  fine  fun  they  have.  When  tired  they  run  off 
and  jump  into  the  Congo.  They  are  clever  little  swim- 
mers and  go  far  out  in  races  with  one  another,  dive  deep, 
and  show  their  best  feats.  Later  on  they  sweep  up  our 
rooms,  make  the  beds,  lay  the  table,  serve  us  at  dinner, 
remove  and  wash  the  dishes,  and  cook  their  own  food, 
rest  and  perhaps  sleep  a  little,  help  us  in  gardening  to- 
wards the  evening  time,  and  finally  come  into  prayers, 
sing  and  hear  the  Gospel,  and  retire  to  their  house  on 
the  top  of  the  ant-hill. 

How  we  got  on  with  the  school. 

We  have  over  twenty  boys  attending  it,  and  twelve  or 
fifteen  of  them  live  with  us  at  the  station  and  very  rare- 
ly go  to  their  own  villages  ;  some  of  these  boys  are  slaves 
who  live  with  us  through  the  consent  of  their  owners  ; 
most  of  them  are  free  boys.  All  of  them  live  with  us  by 
choice.  We  are  now  able  to  have  prayers  with  them  in 
their  own  language.  When  we  have  services  crowds  of 
people  gather  and  look  on  in  much  astonishment. 
How  an  orphan  wanted  us  to  be  his  father. 

One  poor  little  slave  boy  about  six  years  old  came 
many  times  and  begged  me  to  go  to  his  owner  and  get 
his  permission  for  the  boy  to  come  and  live  with  us.  I 
was  very  much  attracted  by  this  dear  little  boy  and  asked 
him,  "Who  is  your  owner?"  "Ranangesi."  "Where 
are  your  friends  ?"     "I  have  no  friends."    "  Where  are 


your  brothers  ? "  "I  have  no  brothers."  "Where  are 
your  father  and  mother?"  "  I  have  no  father  or  mother; 
/  wish  you  to  be  my  father."  "  Where  is  your  home  ?" 
"  I  came  from  far  away  :  I  should  like  your  house  to  be 
my  home."  Poor  little  homeless,  friendless,  Loleka,  I 
could  not  resist  his  entreaties,  and  went  to  his  chief  and 
got  his  consent  for  the  boy  to  come  and  live  here.  When 
he  got  dressed  in  a  coat  and  cloth,  he  came  running  to 
me,  threw  his  arms  around  me  and  said,  "  You  are  my 
father  and  friend  ;  I  will  live  with  you  day  by  day." 


A  Dialogue  About  African  Honey. 

Teacher— Did  you  ever  see  African  money  ? 

Scholar — I  don't  think  I  have,  but  I  suppose  it  is  very  much 
like  ours. 

Teacher— It  is  nothing  like  ours,  nor  like  the  money  of  any 
other  country.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  called  money,  properly,  for 
the  people  of  Africa  have  neither  coins  nor  bank  bills. 

Scholar — What  do  they  use  ? 

Teacher — Sometimes  they  use  beads,  ivory,  and  cotton 
cloth,  and  in  some  sections,  especially  along  the  Congo,  brass 
rods. 

Scholar— Brass  rods !  That  is  the  strangest  of  all.  How 
much  are  they  worth  ? 

Teacher— About  twelve  cents  and  a  half,  by  the  time  they 
get  to  Africa,  and  it  takes  five  of  them  to  make  a  pound. 

Scholar— How  large  are  they  ? 

Teacher— About  twenty-six  inches  long.  When  Mr.  Stan- 
ley was  in  Africa  he  used  these  rods,  and  at  one  time  had  four 
tons  of  them  in  his  store-house  on  the  Congo  river, 

Scholar — They  must  be  very  inconvenient  to  carry  around. 

Teacher— They  do  not  carry  them  around  as  we  do  our 
money,  but  keep  them  stored  away,  and  only  bring  them  out 
when  they  want  to  trade. 

Scholar— What  do  they  buy  ? 

Teacher— Whatever  they  want.  There  are  some  things 
they  never  buy  because  they  do  not  wear  them,  such  as  boots, 
caps,  trousers  and  coats.  Their  only  covering  is  apiece  of  cot- 
ton cloth  wound  around  the  loins  of  the  grown  people,  while 
the  children  often  are  without  even  that.  You  see,  they  don't 
spend  money  on  dress,  nor  waste  time  in  fixing  up.  One  of  the 
evil  uses  they  make  of  these  rods,  is  to  barter  with  them  for  hu- 

Scholar— Do  they  buy  and  sell  staves  in  Africa. 

Teacher — A  great  many  grown  people  as  well  as  children 
are  bought  and  sold  even  in  those  regions  where  white  people 
are.  They  will  give  from  two  to  three  hundred  brass  rods  for 
a  good,  bright  boy. 

Scholar— Are  they  sold  away  from  their  parents  P 

Teacher — Yes,  they  are  bought  by  strangers,  who  some- 
times take  them  far  away  from  home,  and  who  care  nothing  for 
them  beyond  the  labor  they  get  from  them.  One  poor  little 
slave  boy  came  to  a  missionary  and  begged  him  to  buy  him 
from  his  master,  for  he  knew  he  would  be  taught  and  well 
treated  by  the  missionary.  When  the  missionary  had  taken 
him,  and  he  was  dressed  as  English  boys  are,  he  put  his  arms 
around  him,  called  him  his  father,  and  said  that  he  would  al- 
ways live  with  him. 

Schol'ar — Are  they  doing  nothing  to  stop  this  wicked  thing  ? 

Teacher — Yes,  missionaries  are  there  laboring  among  these 
people,  and  we  hope  after  awhile,  there  will  be  no  more  people 
or  children  sold  in  Africa. 


THE  BLACK  MOTHER. 


The  Goddam  Called  "The  Black  Mother." 

BY    MRS.    A.   S.    PAGE,    OF   INDIA. 

NOT  long  ago  a  friend  and  I  each  took  a  bundle  of 
tracts  and  went  to  the  most  sacred  idol  shrine  in 
Calcutta,  that  of  the  goddess  Kali.  As  we  approached 
the  place  we  were  met  by  several  priests,  one  after  an- 
other, each  trying  to  persuade  us  to  bestow  some  silver 
coin  ostensibly  as  an  offering  to  the  idol,  but,  in  reality, 
as  a  free  gift  to  himself. 

They  spoke  to  us  in  Bengali,  but  one  more  forward 
than  the  rest  tried  English.  "Do  you  wish  to  see  our 
black  mother  ? "  he  asked  me.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
come  to  speak  about  the  one  true  God,  who  dwelleth  in 
-Tight.     So  we  stepped  out  of  the  carriage  and  walked  to 


My  thoughts  immediately  reverted  to  the  old  hymn — 
"  Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring ;  simply  to  thy  cross  I 
cling" — and  I  told  them  of  the  offering  the  Christian's 
God  desires — "a broken  and  a  contrite  heart."  It  was 
difficult,  indeed,  to  get  them  to  listen,  seated,  as  they 
were,  in  the  avenue  leading  to  their  holiest  temple,  and 
each  one  of  them  having  a  keen  eye  to  business  and 
profit. 

As  we  entered  the  quadrangle  of  the  temple,  we  met 
a  number  of  fanatics  returning  home  after  the  worship 
of  the  goddess  was  over.  They  had  garlands  round 
their  necks,  and  some  of  them  were  clapping  their 
hands  as  they  danced  and  sang  in  a  very  ecstasy  of 
delight.     Poor  deluded  creatures !  they   thought    that 


SACRIFICES  TO  TBR  GODDESS  KALI. 


the  temple  through  a  narrow  passage,  between  two 
rows  of  small  shops. 

Here  were  many  petty  traders,  seated  cross-legged, 
each  before  his  pile  of  goods.  Some  sold  tiny  brass 
vessels  shaped  like  a  canoe,  used  for  pouring  out  liba- 
tions of  Ganges  water  before  or  on  the  idols ;  also  brass 
jars,  in  which  the  water  of  the  sacred  stream  is  carried 
to  the  homes  of  thousands  of  devotees,  to  be  adminis- 
tered as  medicine  both  for  the  mind  and  body.  Some 
sold  garlands  of  large,  bright  flowers,  to  be  blessed  by 
the  priests,  and  then  worn  by  the  worshiper  on  his  re- 
turn journey. 

Others,  again,  were  venders  of  cocoanuts,  eagerly 
bought  and  devoured  by  weary  and  thirsty  pilgrims. 
As  we  passed  by,  each  one  called  out  to  us  to  buy 
something,  and  not  to  go  before  the  "black  mother" 
empty-handed. 


they  had  cast  away  all  their  sins  and  had  become  pure 
and  holy. — Missionary  Link. 


Shnsida  Asking  "Why." 

BY    A.    HAMILTON,   OF    CALCUTTA. 

SHUSIDA  is  an  interesting  girl,  though  not  very  dil- 
igent in  all  her  studies.  Both  her  parents  have 
been  quite  ill  lately  and  during  their  illness  she  found  it 
a  good  excuse  for  imperfect  lessons.  One  day  1  said 
to  her,  "  Do  you  ask  Jesus  to  make  your  father  well ' " 
She  said  she  did  say  "Jesus  make  father  well,"  and  re- 
marked she  did  not  know  how  it  was  she  thought  of 
Jesus  for  some  time  the  day  before  and  she  spoke  to 
Him.  Suddenly  she  inquired,  "  Is  it  wrong  to  speak 
to  Him  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  house  which 
is  not  for  holy  purposes,  for  it  was  there  I  spoke  to  Him  ? " 


WHAT  CAN  IDOLS  DO  ? 
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Then  she  asked  me  to  repeat  to  her  what  I  say  to 
Him,  and  discovering  that  she  evidently  thought  He  only 
understands  English,  being  worshiped  chiefly  by  Euro- 
peans, I  reminded  her  that  Jesus  is  all  wisdom  and 
knowledge  and  understands  all  languages,  and  if  she 
spoke  to  Him  in  her  own  tongue  He  would  hear  just  as 
well  as  what  is  said  to  Him  in  English. 

Then  thoughtfully  she  said,  "Yes,  no  one  is  so 
learned  as  He  is ;  kings  of  this  earth  are  great,  but  He 
is  greater  and  above  them  all."  In  another  minute  . 
she  asked,  "  Do  you  know  what  the  stars  are  that  come 
out  at  night  ? "  My  explanation  was  not  what  she 
had  been  taught  from  infancy,  and  so  giving  her  head 
a  little  shake  in  token  of  disapprobation  she  said  most 
seriously,  "  They  are  eyes ;  some  small  and  others  large  ;  ! 
the  eyes  of  human  beings  that  have  died  !  " 

Another  day  she  noticed  that  the  sun  was  shining  on  , 
some  houses  and  not  on  others  ;  she  drew  my  attention  J 
to  it.     After  hearing  its  cause  she  said  she  had  heard  I 
that   as  we   put  out  clothes  to  sun    and  they  leave   a 
shadow  on  the  ground  or  wall,  so  it  is  by  the  people 
in  the  skies  ;  but  I  think  she  felt  I  was  right,  for  to  as- 
sure herself  of  my  reasons  she  ran  to  another  window 
to  see  the  shadows  of  other  clouds  that  were  Aoating 
by.     She  has  two  chrysalides  that  I  have  given  her,  and 
she  is  keeping  them  with  the   greatest  care,  and  longing 
to  see  if  my  words  about  them  will  come  true. — Mis- 
sionary Link, 


himself  and  the  other  idols,  he  can  take  care  of  you  and 
the  world — let  alone  making  you  ? ' 

"  The  heathen  stopped  to  think,  for  this  was  a  new 
idea.  The  more  he  thought,  the  more  senseless  the  idol 
seemed.  After  a  while  he  broke  his  idol,  and  went  and 
kneeled  down  to  pray  to  the  true  God,  and  called  him 
'  My  Father.' " 


What  Can  idols  Do  \ 


A  MISSIONARY  in  India  tells  the  following  story 
of  a  little  boy  who,  in  a  mission  school,  had  been 
taught  about  the  one  God,  and  about  Jesus  : 

"  One  day  this  boy,  who  lived  in  a  house  with  a  hea- 
then, said  to  him,  '  There  is  only  one  God,  the  one  who 
made  the  earth  and  sky  and  everything.  He  gives  us 
the  rain  and  the  sunshine  ;  he  knows  everything  we  do  ; 
he  can  save  us  or  bill  us.  But  these  images  you  pray  to 
are  only  lumps  of  baked  clay.  They  can't  see  nor  hear; 
how  can  they  do  any  good,  or  save  you  from  any  trouble?' 

"The  heathen  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  soon  after- 
wards he  went  on  a  journey.  While  he  was  gone,  the 
little  boy  took  a  stick  and  broke  all  the  images  except 
the  largest,  into  the  hands  of  which  he  put  the  stick. 

"  When  the  man  returned,  he  was  very  angry  at  what 
had  happened,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  *  Who  has  done  this  ? ' 

"  *  Perhaps  the  big  idol  has  been  beating  his  little  bro- 
thers,' said  the  boy. 

"  *  Nonsense ! '  said  the  man,  '  don't  talk  such  stuff  as 
that !  Do  you  think  I  am  a  fool  ?  You  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that  the  thing  cannot  raise  his  hand.  It  was  you, 
you  little  rascal !  it  was  you  !  To  pay  you  for  your 
wickedness  I  will  beat  you  to  death  with  the  same  stick, 
and  seizing  the  stick,  he  went  towards  him. 

"But,*  said  the  boy  quickly,  '  how  can  you  worship  a 
god  like  that?    Do  you  suppose  if  he  can't  take  care  of 


,         Raising  Corn  For  Missions. 

BV    MRS.    JULIA    E.    HARRIS. 

Once  a  wee  little  girl  with  two  round  dimpled  cheeks, 

And  with  eyes  like  a  dove's,  eoft  and  fair, 
Held  her  kerchief  at  once,  for  the  kernels  of  corn. 

Which  her  teacher  placed  in  it  with  care. 
Then  the  bind  lady  said,  and  in  tones  full  of  love, 

"  Plant  this  corn  for  the  Lord  whom  yon  know. 
Then  water  it,  tend  it,  and  shield  it  from  harm, 

And  the  Lord  will  himself  make  it  grow." 
Then  the  wee  little  girl  with  her  treasure  went  home, 

And  quite  snog  'noath  her  pillow  'twas  laid  ; 
The  next  mom,  ere  the  sun  had  sipped  up  all  the  dew, 

Her  neat  little  garden  was  made. 
And  at  night,  she  thus  prayed  as  she  knelt  by  her  bed, 

"  Bleu  dear  papa,  and  mamma,  and  Joe, 
Please  God  bless  my  com,  and  just  where  It  is  sown 

Please  don't  let  the  mocking-birds  know." 
So  with  watching  and  praying  and  tenderest  care, 

The  young  blade  soon  appeared  through  the  sod, 
And  ere  long  as  it  grew,  and  the  wind  through  it  blew. 

To  the  wee  little  girl  it  did  nod. 
Then  in  time  there  appeared  silken  tassels  on  high, 

And  bright  plumes  such  as  warriors  wear  ; 
And  the  bright  golden  corn  in  its  cradle  so  soft. 

The  wee  little  girl  watched  with  care. 
But  when  it  was  ripe  and  then  garnered  and  sold, 

The  wee  little  girl  danced  for  joy, 
As  ten  bright  silver  shillings  lay  right  in  her  hand, 

And  naught  could  such  pleasure  destroy. 
But  when  one  by  one  she  them  dropped  in  the  till, 

That  the  heathen,  her  Lord  might  know  too, 
No  music  so  sweet  ever  fell  on  her  ears. 

And  she  never  such  happiness  knew. 
Now,  dear  children,  go  thou  and  do  likewise  and  see, 

If  the  half  of  her  joy  I  have  told  ; 
Plant  your  corn  for  the  Lord,  scatter  broadcast  the  truth, 

He'll  reward  vou  a  full  hundredfold. 

—Little  Helpers. 


Feast  of  Dolls  In  Japan. 

The  greatest  day  in  the  year  for  girls  is  the  "  Feast  of 
Dolls."  For  days  before,  the  shops  are  full  of  dolls 
made  of  wood  or  clay,  beautifully  dressed  like  the  Mi- 
kado and  his  wife,  the  Kioto  nobles,  the  court  minstrels, 
and  various  other  persons.  The  girls  make  offerings  of 
saki — a  kind  of  wine — and  dried  rice  to  images  of  the 
emperor  and  empress,  and  then  spend  the  day  with  their 
toys,  some  of  which  are  so  very  handsome  that  they  are 
only  played  with  on  that  day.  The  dolls  are  kept  year 
after  year;  and  when  a  girl  is  married,  she  takes  them 
with  her  to  her  husbamd's  house,  and  in  this  way  some 
families  have  as  many  as  a  hundred  dolls. 


■  flllatlonarr  Bank. 

a  week  from  to-morrow 
is  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Mission 
Band,  and  I  haven't  a  cent  in  my  bank  1" 
exclaimed  Ella  Brown,  one  Friday  after- 
noon as  she  came  in  from  school. 

Now  to  belong  to  this  Mission  Band 
and  attend  its  quarterly  meetings,  taking 
tea  in  the  church  parlors,  listening  to  tbe 
dialogues,  recitations,  and  music  and 
seeing  the  banks  opened,  was  a  great 
privilege,  and  one  Ella  wouldn't  miss  for 
anything;  and  though  she  could  go  with- 
out taking  her  bank  she  had  too  fine  a 
sense  of  honor  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  Her  mother  looked  up  quite  sur- 
prised, saying, 

' '  Why,  how  does  that  happen  7" 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  I  forgot  all 
about  it  till  to-day." 

' '  Where  is  your  bank  1" 

"Up-staire  in  my  bureau  drawer." 

"  Ah—"  said  Mrs.  Brown  with  a  pecu- 
liar accent.  ' '  That  explains  it  all.  '  Out. 
of  eight,  out  of  mind,'  you  know.  If  the 
bank  had  been  where  members  of  the 
family  could  see  it  occasionally,  a  little 
girl's  bad  memory  might  have  been 
helped,  and  the  Mission  Band  also." 

"  I'll  go  and  get  it  this  minute,"  said 
Ella,  and  off  she  ran. 

Tiien  Anna,  her  older  sister  and  confi- 
dential adviser  of  her  mother,  said  : 

"It  would  be  serving  Ella  just  right  not 
to  help  her  at  all  this  quarter,  and  see 
how  her  money  comes  out.  She  is  so 
thoughtless  and  careless.  Last  quarter 
I  had  to  put  in  75  cents  just  before  she 
started  for  the  meeting  to  make  out  a 
dollar.  I  knew  that  was  about  what  she 
ought  to  give  if  the  Mission  Band  are  to 
raise  one  hundred  dollars  this  year." 

"Well,  welll  Wemustseeaboutthat," 
replied  the  mother.  "Ella  must  learn 
to  plan  better,  and  to  practice  some  self- 
denial;  and  at  tbe  same  time  we  must 
see  that  the  missionary  society  does  not 
suffer  through  her  neglect." 

At  this  moment  the  little  girl  returned 
with  her  Missionary  Bank  which  she 
placed  upon  the  mantel. 

"  How  much  money  ought  your  bank 
to  contain  next  Saturday?"  asked  her 
mother. 

"  Why,  not  less  than  a  dollar.  Miss 
Maxfleld  says  that  we  are  very  much  be- 
hind, and  she  is  afraid  cannot  raise  the 
f  100  needed  this  year, 

1 '  To  what  use  is  this  money  put  ?" 

"  We  are  supporting  two  Armenian 
girls  in  the  school  at  Harpoot." 

'  -  What  if  you  fail  to  raise  the  required 


"  Why 1  suppose  they  will  have  to 

leave  school. 

'■  O  Ella  <  Think  what  it  means  for  a 
little  girl  in  Turkey  to  leave  school  and 
KO  back  to  her  home— not  such  a  one  as 
yours,  a  palace  in  comparison  with  hers 


ELLA'S  MISSIONARY  BANK. 

—but  a  poor  little  mud  hovel  in  some 
mountain  village,  where  a  girl  is  consid- 
ered of  no  consequence,  but  a  burden- 
bearer,  a  drudge  all  her  life;  to  be  married 
while  still  a  little  girl  to  a  man  she  may 
never  have  seen,  and  become  the  servant 
of  his  mother,  unhappy  for  life.  Still 
more.  Having  just  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  way  of  salvation,  and  begun  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  she  must  giveup  the  counsel 
and  prayers  of  her  beloved  teacher,  the 
sweet  songs  of  praise,  the  precious  Bible 
lessons,  the  Christian  education  which 
would  put  a  new  light  in  her  dull  eyes 
and  enrich  her  mind,  and  go  back  to  a 
prayerless,  wretched  home,  to  mental 
and  spiritual  darkness.,  all  because  girls 
and  boys  in  a  Christian  land,  with 
free  schools,  and  happy  homes  filled 
with  comfort,  are  too  careless,  too 
forgetful,  yes,  too  selfish,  to  lay  aside 
a  little  money  every  week  that  these 
may  be  helped. 

As  Mrs.  Brown  waited  a  moment  and 
Ella  said  nothing  but  looked  very 
thoughtful,  she  continued,  "  Now,  my 
dear,  that  you  may  feel  your  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter  you  must  not  ask  any 
one  for  money  for  your  bank  this  time. 
but  see  what  you  can  do  yourself  to  make 
up  for  this  carelessness." 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  Ella 
exclaimed,  "Oh,  I'm  so  glad  it  is  Satur- 
day I  Pupa,  can  I  have  fifteen  cents  to 
go  to  the  roller- skating  rink?" 

"  Yes,  and  here  is  five  for  candy,"  re- 
plied her  indulgent  father.  As  she  was 
passing  through  the  parlor  she  espied  the 
neglected  bank,  which  seemed  to  be  re- 
proaching her  by  its  presence.  For  a 
few  moments  she  stood  fingering  the 
two  dimes  she  had  just  received,  then 
slowly  walked  to  the  mantel,  dropped 
them  in  and  went  up  stairs.  The  moth- 
er's heart  rejoiced  as  she  noticed  it,  but 
she  wisely  refrained  from  saying  any- 
thing, and  waited  to  see  if  this  spirit 
would  but.. 

On  Sunday  the  bank  was  observed  by 
her  brother  Charlie,  a  very  generous  boy, 
who  put  in  a  quarter,  saying,  "  Wish  I 
had  more,  sis,  but  that  will  help  a  little." 

On  Monday  Mrs.  Brown,  wishing  an 
errand  done  in  another  part  of  tbe  city, 
gave  Ella  two  car  tickets,  as  the  walking 
was  muddy. 

"  Please  give  me  two  five-cent  pieces 
instead,"  said  the  little  girl.  Her  mother 
smiled  and  gave  her  the  change.  "  I  can 
ride  one  way  and  walk  the  other." 
thought  the  child.  But  just  at  dark 
when  the  family  were  beginning  to  feel 
anxious,  a  conple  of  very  muddy  rubbers 
were  taken  off  at  the  back  door,  the 
chink,  chink  of  two  pieces  of  money  was 
heard  in  the  bank,  and  a  rosy-cheeked 
girl  with  unusually  bright  eyes  and  a 
very  good  appetite  sat  down  at  the  tra- 
table 


Tuesday  and  Wednesday  passed  with 
do  additions  to  the  bank. 

"Dear  me!"  sighed  Ella,  "only  fifty- 
five  cents,  and  I  musn't  ask  for  any 
money."  Thursday  she  watched  anx- 
iously all  day  for  a  chance  to  save  <a 
earn  a  penny,  but  all  in  vain.  "Oh, 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  a  dollar  l"  aha  said, 
as  she  went  to  bed  and  lay  thinking  of 
the  little  Armenian  girls  having  to  go 
back  to  their  wretched  homes  just  as 
they  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  better 
things,  and  might  have  become  teacher* 
or  Bible  readers.  Friday  morning  aha 
chanced  to  wake  earlier  than  usual,  and 
looking  out  of  the  window  saw  that  snow 
had  fallen  during  the  night.  Hastily 
dressing  she  took  a  broom  and  began  to 
clean  the  paths.  Being  unaccustomed 
to  such  work  her  arms  and  back  began 
to  ache  and  her  hands  to  smart,  and 
when  it  was  done  large  blisters  were 
visible  on  the  inside  of  her  hands:  but 
she  bravely  determined  not  to  complain 
but  ask  her  father  for  ten  oents  for  the 
job.  The  hired  girl  told  the  story,  how- 
ever, to  her  parents  before  she  appeared 
at  breakfast,  and  when,  a  few  minute 
later,  her  father  called  ber  to  him,  looked 
at  her  hands  and  gave  her  twenty-five 
cents  and  a  hearty  kiss,  her  eyes  over- 
flowed with  tears,  though  ber  heart 
was  very  light.  When  she  returned 
from  school  Friday  afternoon  her  muther 

"Benny  wants  to  go  to  the  Mission 
Band  with  you,  and  I  have  told  him  lw 
might  if  he  would  put  half  his  money  In 
your  bank.    He  has  forty-four  cents." 

As  Benny  finished  putting  in  hi* 
money  and  the  grand  total  of  one  dollar 
and  two  cents  was  announced  by  thr 
joyful  little  girl,  her  mother  asked : 

"What  lesson  have  you  learned  thii 
last  week,  Ella?"  and  the  answer  came 
quickly : 

"  Never  to  put  off  my  missionary  money 
till  the  last  of  the  quarter,  but  think  oi 
it  all  the  time  and  lay  aside  a  little  every 
week."— L.  F.  M.  in  the  Advance. 

Build  up  Thy  Kingdom. 

Build  up  Thy  kingdom,  Lord,  we  praj  i 

Jerusalem  make  Hroiis; 
Her  palaces  renew,  and  lay 

Ber  shielding  walls  along. 

Let  DM  oppression,  bate  or  pridn, 

[>well  there,  nor  an?  Bio  ; 
But.  Lord,  u  its  own  king  abide. 

And  plaot  Tbr  love  within. 


Jdllneas.  O  Lord, 


"Children'.  I>*r"  •>  IfalulTa.1,  India. 

BT    EBV.    B.    B.    BA.DL8T. 

Children's  Daj.  ns  a  rule,  is  observed 
in  Indiii  on  the  second  Sunday  in  March, 
as  this  time  In  preferable  on  the  plains  to 
Jane.  In  the  mountains,  however,  June 
is  the  more  suitable  time,  and  so  last 
Sabbath,  June  13th,  while  our  Home 
Churches  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  from 
Florida  to  Oregon,  were  filled  with  happy 
children  keeping  "  Children's  Day,"  the 
day  was  observed  with  a  measure  of  the 
same  enthusiasm  here  in  Naini  Tal. 

The  Church  in  this  beautiful  mountain 
city ,  Q.OOO  feet  above  sea  level,  is  nnder 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  J.  Banme, 
no  well  known  at  home,  especially  in  the 
Rook  River  Conference.  In  crossing  the 
seas  to  again  take  up  work  in  Indja  he 
1  -ft  none  of  his  enthusiasm  behind,  and 
on  "  Children's  Day,"  as  in  every  other 
good  cause,  he  labors  with  a  will. 

The  service  was  a  great  success, .  The 
church,  a  beautiful  stone  structure  over- 
looking the  lovely  lake  which  gives  the 
city  its  name,  was  neatly  decorated  with 
ferns,  ivy  and  many  kindaof  flowere,  now 
at  their  loveliest.  As  usual,  the  richest 
decorations  were  the  children,  a  round 
hundred  of  them,  with  bright  happy 
faces,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  occa- 
sion as  only  children  can. 

Quite  a  number  of  other  friends  were 
present,  including  Mr.  Ross,  Commis- 
si>iner  of  Kumaon,  several  missionaries 
Upending  a  few  weeks  here  to  escape  the 
heated  plains)  and  forty  English  soldiers, 
mostly  from  the  78th  Highlanders.  The 
church  was  well  filled.  The  day  was 
verily  a  "perfect  day  in  June,"  earth 
air  and  sky  all  praising  God. 

The  programme  was  similar  to  a  thou- 
sand others  used  at  home.  Thanks  to 
Dr.  Kidder,  why  in  the  multiplicity  of 
his  efforts  and  engagements,  never  for- 
gets us  in  India,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
arranging  programmes,  using  part  of 
what  he  sends  us,  and  making  such 
changes  as  we  deem  advisable  for  our 
work  here. 

Besides  responsive  readings  there  were 
hymns  from  the  hymnal  and  "  Redeem- 
ing Love."  We  were  favored  with  reci- 
tations by  the  girls  of  Miss  Snowies'  High 
School  and  the  boys  of  Mr.  Tompkins' 
High  School,  and  an  address  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  B.  H.  Badley. 

Following  the  address  came  the  collec- 
tion. First  the  Sunday-school  made  its 
offering.  In  each  class  a  boy  or  girl  bad 
been  selected  to  carry  the  offering  to  the 
pulpit  ;  each  announced  the  amount 
(enclosed  in  a  neat  purse)  and  deposited  it. 
reciting  an  appropriate  verse.  The  school 
thus  gave  Rs.  54  i$37  in  round  numbers.) 

The  congregation  then  responded,  anil 
most  liberally;  Rs.  81  ($10)  were  re- 
ceived, making  $67  in  all.  One  of  the 
soldiers  present  was  so  impressed  liy  what 


CHILDREN'S  DAY. 

he  saw  and  heard  that  be  went  to  Mrs 
Thomas,  one  of  our  missionaries,  with 
whom  he  had  deposited  part  of  his  sav- 
ings to  bo  used  in  the  Lord's  work,  and 
drew  all  he  had  left,  about  (1.50,  andsent 
it  to  Mr.  Banme  for  the  "Children  sFund." 
Coming  from  such  a  source,  this  was  a 
royal  donation. 

In  the  evening.  In  place  of  the  regular 
service,  the  Rev.  H.  Mansell,  of  Cawn- 
pore,  preached  a  sermon  on  "Education." 
At  the  close  an  opportunity  to  give  was 
again  presented  and  Rs.  SO  ($10)  secured. 
The  total  collection  for  the  day  amounted 
to  no  less  than  Rs.  15,1  ($77),  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  the  kind  ever  taken 
in  our  conference.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  the  pastor  spoke  for  all  when  he 
said  the  day  had  been  one  of  great  happi- 
ness and  blessing. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  our  collections  In  India  are 
retained  and  used  in  helping  our  native 
preachers  to  educate  their  sons.  At  present 
abaut  thirty  are  thus  being  assisted  in 
our  various  schools.  At  least  thirty 
others  need  assistance.  As  our  work  ex- 
pands there  will  be  large  demands  in  this 
direction.  Our  native  converts  are  thor- 
oughly awake  to  the  importance  of  edu- 
cating their  boys  and  girls,  and  in  many 
cases  are  denying  themselves  to  do  this. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  our  three 
English  churches — Lucknow,  Cawnpore 
and  Naini  Tal — have  this  year  in  con- 
nection with  "  Children's  Day  "services 
given  upwards  of  Rs.  400($3(f')forpurely 
native  work.  This  fact  sbowsclearly  and 
conclusively  the  interest  they  take  in 
this  branch  of  our  work. 

They  will  probably  contribute  a  like 
amount  for  missions,  to  be  sent  to  805 
Broadway — a  part  of  the  forthcoming 
million ;  and  besides,  they  are  constantly 
giving  to  local  missionary  work.  These 
churches  were  never  in  better  working 
order  than  at  present :  they  are  a  power 
for  good,  and  a  source  of  blessing  to  our 
people  and  our  work. 

Naini  Tal,  June  15. 


CATECHISM  ON  ALASKA. 

Where  is  Alaska  t  In  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  North  America. 

7b  whom  does  it  belong  t  To  the  United 
States,  by  whom  it  was  purchased  from 
Russia  in  18fl7  for  $7,200,000. 

What  it  it*  tieef  It  contains  580,107 
square  miles. 

What  x»it»  largest  river  f  The  Yukon, 
which  is  ,1,000  miles  in  length. 

What  is  the  climate  f  The  climate  in 
the  south  is  mild,  due  to  the  warm  Japan 
current  of  the  Pacific.  Alaska  is  said  to 
have  an  Arctic  winter  and  a  tropical  sum- 
mer At  Fort  Yukon  the  thermometer 
often  rises  above  100  degrees  in  summer, 
and  indicates  from  30  U<  70  degrees  be- 
low zero  in  winter. 
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What  springe  has  Alaska  t  It  abounds 
in  hot  and  mineral  springs  that  are  noted 
for  their  curative  qualities. 

What  is  the  population  t  There  are 
17,817  Eskimo,  2,141  Aleuts,  1,758  Cre. 
oles,  5,100  Tinneh,  6,487  Thlingete,  788 
Hydah,  and  3,000  Whites,  making  a 
total  of  85.843. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  Eskimo  f 
They  are  larger  than  those  of  Greenland 
and  Labrador.  They  are  good  natured 
and  are  great  smokers.  They  believe 
in  future  rewards  and  punishments. 
They  call  themselves  "  Innuit,"  which 
is  the  native  name  for  "people."  The 
name ' '  Eskimo  "  is  given  them  by  others. 
It  means  "raw  fish  eaters."  They  are 
fond  of  dancing,  running  and  jumping. 

What  of  the  Aleuts  f  They  occupy 
the  Aleutian  islands  and  have  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Japanese.  They 
dress  in  American  garments  and  many 
are  highly  educated. 

What  of  the  Tinneh  t  They  are  tall 
and  well  formed  and  are  great  hunters 
and  fishers.  They  believe  in  polygamy. 
Shamanism  and  witchcraft  prevail. 

Who  are  the  Creoles  t  The  descend- 
ants of  Russian  fathers  and  native  moth- 

What  of  the  Tldingets  f  They  are  a 
hardy,  warlike  and  superstitious  race 
inhabiting  the  Alexander  Archipelago 
and  adjacent  coast. 

What  of  the  Hydah  t  They  are  a  large 
and  hand  j  am  e  rase  and  noted  for  their 
braveryandferocityin/war.  Theyliveon 
the  Princ?  of  Wales  Island.  They  have 
great  skill  in  carving  wood,  bone,  gold, 
silver  and  stone.  They  practice  poly- 
gamy and  hold  slaves.  They  live  in  per- 
petual fear  of  evil  spirits. 

When  were  Protestant  Missions  com- 
menced in  Alaska  t  In  18i7  by  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson  d.d.,  and  Mrs.  A.  R. 
McFarland,  representing  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church. 

What  other  churches  have  since  entered 
upon  Mission  work  in  Alaska  t  In  1884 
the  Moravians  sent  two  missionaries  to 
Alaska  and  have  now  a  mission  on  the 
Kuskokwim  river.  Here  they  have  two 
missionaries  and  their  wives.  Another 
missionary  left  the  United  States  for  this 
mission  in  July,  1886. 

The  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society 
has  appointed  a  missionary  and  his  wife 
who  are  now  on  their  way  to  Alaska  and 
will  be  stationed  on  Kadiak  Island. 

The  P  rotes  tart  Episcopal  Church  has 
sent  a  missionary  to  St.  Michael.  He  is 
expected  to  arrive  there  this  month. 

What  has  been  tJie  success  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Mission/  It  has  established 
schools  and  organized  churches  and  has 
now  in  Alaska  7  ordained  missionaries, 
and  12  female  missionaries,  5  schools 
with  146  scholars,  3  churches  and  about 
800  members. 


Uot«f  ano  Comments. 


We  have  received  the  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  Korean  Government  Hos- 
pital at  Seoul,  for  the  year  ending  April 
10,  1886.  The  Hospital  is  under  the  care 
of  H.  N.  Allen  M.D.,  and  J.  W,  Heron 
Mb.  The  treatment  in  the  dispensary  of 
which  a  record  was  made  numbered 
10,  460  cases.  A  school  of  medicine  was 
opened  March  20,  1866,  with  sixteen 
scholars  selected  by  competitive  exami- 


A  writer  in  the  Church  Missionary  In- 
telligencer on  the  contributions  of  "  The 
Titled  and  Wealthy  Classes  "  of  England 
to  foreign  missions  reports  that  he  finds 
they  give  but  £1,065  annually  as  seen 
from  the  financial  reports  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  The  conclusions  are 
fallacious.  It  is  certain  that  some  of 
these  classes  make  their  contributions 
through  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  a  Society  known  as  the 
representative  of  the  High  Church  Party. 
They  do  not  give  as  much  as  tbey  should, 
but  certainly  deserve  a  better  record. 


e  the  interest  of  people 
in  missions  by  identifying  them  with  the 
work.  Appoint  one  to  write  or  speak  on 
the  subject  and  he  will  be  more  ready  to 
contribute.  Let  him  give,  and  give  reg- 
ularly and  liberally  and  the  news  from 
the  mission  fields  will  be  gladly  welcom- 
ed and  carefully  read.  A  merchant  in 
New  York  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife 
gave  a  boat  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  to  be  used  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  in  memory  of  their 
little  boy  that  had  died.  The  merchant 
not  long  since  said,  "  I  never  before  felt 
any  great  interest  in  Foreign  Missions, 
but  since  that  time  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so 
noble,  so  heroic,  so  Christlike  as  the 
work  of  those  men  who  have  left  home 
and  all  its  comforts  to  carry  the  Gospel 
to  the  heathen.  One  of  the  missionaries 
came  back  to  this  country  and  was  a 
guest  for  a  while  in  our  home,  and  I  felt 
that  I  had  a  special  interest  in  him  and 
his  work." 


BISHOP  TAYLOR'S  WORK. 

We  are  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of 
Bishop  Taylor  in  Africa.  We  desire  for 
it  the  fullest  success.  When  the  expedi- 
tion was  first  proposed  and  the  members 
of  the  band  left  this  country  for  Africa, 
we  doubted  its  advisability  and  believed 
it  doomed  to  disaster,  because  we  did  not 
understand  the  principles  upon  which  it 
was  organized.  We  were  told  it  was  to 
be  a  self,  supporting  mission  and  that  any 
money  raised  for  it  was  only  to  pay  the 


NOTES. 

expenses  of  the  missionaries  to  their  des- 
tination in  Central  Africa,  and  that  the 
missionaries  would  then  depend  entirely 
upon   the   offerings  of  the    heathen 
whom  they  carried  the  Gospel. 

Such  a  mission  was  not  likely  to  be 
successful.  We  were  mistaken  as  to  its 
character.  The  missionaries  will  be  as- 
sured a  support  from  home  until  they 
can  be  supported  by  offerings  from  the 
people,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
and  by  other  industrial  agencies.  Bish- 
op Taylor  writes  June  8, 1886:  "In  addi- 
tion to  supplies  of  tools  and  machinery, 
and  assistance  in  building,  the  food  sup- 
ply must  cover  at  least  one  year  from 
the  date  of  arrival  of  the  missionaries, 
and  longer  if  necessary." 

While  we  have  objected  to  some  of 
the  utterances  of  Bishop  Taylor,  we  ad- 
mire the  holy  consecration  and  self  ab- 
negation of  the  man  ;  we  believe  in  his 
plans,  and  trust  that  he  and  his  work 
will  be  liberally  supported. 

We  regret  that  some  of  his  friends  in 
this  country  feel  it  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  a  disparaging  way,  as  if  they 
'  thought  by  so  doing  it  would  increase 
the  contribution  to  their  funds. 

An  address  has  lately  been  issued  in 
the  interest  of  Bishop  Taylor's  Transit 
and  Building  Fund,  and  signed  by  Dr. 
Asbury  Lowrey,  Mr.  Chauncey  Bhaffdr 
and  Mr.  Thos.  Critchlow,  which  says : 
"  Having  nearly  as  many  missionaries  in 
the  field  as  the  Parent  Board,  we  do  a 
large  work  for  nothing,  support  our- 
selves, and  pay  our  own  expenses,  not 
even  hiring  a  clerk." 

The  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate  of 
August  12,  referring  to  the  circular  and 
the  item  we  have  quoted,  says:  "We 
cannot  but  regard  this  as  an  unwarrant- 
ed and  unwise  statement.  If  it  has  any 
purpose,  it  is  to  bring  the  Missionary 
Society  and  the  Taylor  work  into  con- 
trast, to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
Such  comparisons  have  no  foundation  in 
fact,  and  are  to  be  deeply  deprecated  by 
all  friends  of  both  plans  of  work.  Bish- 
op Taylor  has  a  large  number  of  men 
in  the  field,  in  which  fact  the  whole 
Church  rejoices,  but  much  of  hie  work 
is  yet  in  its  infancy— has  not  passed  be- 
yond the  period  of  experiment — and  to 
compare  it  with  the  long  and  thoroughly 
established  work  of  the  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, with  its  gathered  churches  and  Con- 
ferences, is  surprising.  His  work  may, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  it  will,  reach  the 
same  blessed  results,  but  as  yet  it  is  too 
soon  to  pronounce  on  some  of  it.  Won- 
derful as  has  been  the  work  of  Bishop 
Taylor  in  some  fields,  and  large  as  are 
the  plans  and  hopes  for  others,  as  yet 
his  work  as  a  whole  bears  no  possible 
comparison  to  that  of  the  Parent  Board. 
And  his  friends— ableand earnest  friends 


inferences    and     implications    as    that 

We  shall  continue  to  keep  the  Church 
informed  as  to  the  progress  vf  the  wurk 
and  shall  be  glad  to  do  all  we  can  to 
further  its  interests.  The  work  is  one. 
whether  done  through  the  Missionary 
Society  or  the  Transit  Fund. 


SALVATION  FOR  THE  HEATHEN. 

How  much  concerned  are  we  aa  to 
whether  the  world  is  saved  or  not'/ 
God  has  thrown  down  the  barriers  and 
opened  the  way  and  upon  us  there  la 
resting  a  fearful  responsibility.  Do  we 
believe  the  Bible  7  Has  the  supreme 
command  come  to  us  to  "Teach  all  na- 
tions Y'  Are  we  obedient  to  the  voice  of 
our  Master,  or  are  we  seeking  for  ex- 
cuses for  our  neglect? 

At  the  present  time  there  is  much  dis- 
cussion, especially  among  the  Congrega- 
tlonalists,  as  to  the  belief  in  the  possible 
and  probable  salvation  of  the  heathen, 
as  it  bears  upon  the  policy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  in  the  accepting  or  rejecting 
of  missionary  candidates. 

The  Bible  reveals  no  future  probation 
for  those  who  do  not  have  the  Gospel  in 
this  life.  They  will  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  light  that  is  not  given  them 
but  the  testimony  of  missionaries  and  of 
converted  heathen  in  clear  as  to  the  dtep, 
moral  degradation  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  heathen  world. 

The  Bible  teaches  that  the  heathen  are 
in  danger  and  in  great  need  of  the  (■>»>- 
pel.  We  have  received  the  command  tn 
give  it  to  them.  Shall  we  obey?  Shall 
we  say  they  can  be  saved  if  they  live  up  lo 
the  light  they  have?  May  it  not  be  im- 
portant for  us  to  ask,  can  we  lie  saved  if 
we  do  not  give  them  the  Gospel  ? 

What  is  the  testimony  of  our  missitii;- 
aries?  Rev.  Chauncey  Goodrich,  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Board  to  China, 
answers  as  follows : 

I  think  the  general  belief  of  mission- 
aries is  that  the  heathen  have  no  future 
probation,  >nd  that  their  future  and 
eternal  destiny,  like  our  own,  hinges  up- 

i  their  conduct  in  this  life.    They— we 

feel  that  the  heathen  are  not  only  lost 
[Luke  xix:  10].  but  also,  by  their  evil 
lives,  and  by  their  refusal  to  follow  the 
light  of  reason  and  conscience — God's 
voice  within— or  to  receive  instruction 
from  nature's  revelation — God's  gnat 
open  book  without— tbey  are  in  danger 
of  being  eternally  lost.  Such  i 
as  Matt,  xxv:  31-46,  and  Acts  i 
81,  seem  to  make  no  distinction  in  favor 
of  the  heathen. 

And  yet,  it  must  be  added,  this  is  not 
the  universal  belief  of  missionaries.  I 
am  acquainted  with  two  English  mission- 
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arise — good  preachers  and  effective  la- 
borera — who  distinctly  state  their  hope 
that  there  is  a  chance  for  the  heathen 
who  have  perished  without  the  gospel, 
and  who  seem  to  disbelieve  the  doctrine 
of  everlasting  retribution,  thus  fallowing 
the  trend  of  theology  in  England  and 
America.  (I  fait  this  theological  move- 
ment on  my  first  visit  to  America  four- 
teen years  ago.  I  feel  it  more  on  coming 
home  again. ) 

There  are  other  missionaries,  who, 
with  the  multitudes  pressing  upon  them 
on  every  hand,  sometimes  stop  and  won- 
der what  is  to  be  the  final  end  for  all 
these  millions.  It  may  be  called  the 
undertone — die  tiefe  ttimme—ot  distress 
and  wondering  queries  which  press 
themselves  into  notice,  concerning  a  sub- 
ject which  neither  logic  nor  love  can 
master.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
Anil  yet  they  deeply  feel  the  guilt  and 
danger  of  these  millions — all  mission- 
aries do  whom  I  have  ever  beard — and 
earnestly  exhort  men  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come. 

The  above  statements  cover  all  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  concerning  the  belief  of 
mitwionaries  on  this  subject. 

But  now  what  of  candidates  for  mis- 
sionary service!  In  reference  to  this 
subject  I  venture  the  following  remarks  : 
No  man  has  the  right  conception  of  mis- 
sionary work  who  does  not  deeply  feel 
that  the  heathen  are  lost,  and  that  they 
are  in  danger.  Few  men  of  power  and 
character,  not  holding  to  the  above  con- 
ception of  loss  and  danger,  would  choose 
the  life  of  a  missionary  and  follow  it 
with  enthusiastic  love  and  devotion,  and 
with  the  grip  of  a  life- time. 


INTERNATIONAL  MISSIONARY 
UNION. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Northern 
i  'hrittitui  Advocate  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  third  annual  meeting  of 
the  International  Missionary  Union  at 
the  Thousand  Inland  Park  in  Canada, 
Rev.  J.  T.  Uracey,  D.  D.,  presiding. 

The  Union  met  on  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 4th,  but  on  Thursday  afternoon  the 
formal  opening  took  place.  The  Rev.  M. 
O.  Kinney,  president  of  the  Thousand 
Island  Park  Association,  gave  an  address 
of  welcome  which  was  responded  to  by 
thp  Rev,  Jacob  Cbamberlayne,  D.D.,  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Following 
that  were  addressee  on  the  need  of  a 
better  generalship  and  a  wider  outlook 
in  mission  work.  The  first  speaker  was 
Rev.  Robert  H.  Hume,  of  India.  Bead- 
v<irat»d  the  need  of  a  better  generalship 
and  spoke  of  the  narrow-mindedness  of 
people  in  not  taking  the  responsibility  of 
the  conversion  or  the  whole  world.  His 
remarks  were  forcibly  and  well  put  and 
he  was  listened  to  with  much  interest. 
Dr.  Happer.  forty-four  years  a  mission- 


ary in  China,  then  spoke  upon  the  same 
subject.  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Smith,  of 
China,  followed.  The  summary  of  his 
remarks  was  that  there  was  no  best  way 
to  conduct  missions,  but  that  a  combina- 
tion of  all  the  ways  would  best  accom- 
plish Christ's  work. 

The  evening  session  was  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Africa.  Rev.  William 
Hellen  described  the  country  and  the 
habits  of  the  natives.  He  also  spoke  of 
the  difficulties  of  missionary  work  there, 
and  said  that  the  country  was  now 
ready  for  Christianity.  Rev.  C.  W.  Kil- 
bum,  of  Zululand,  described  the  condi- 
tion of  religious  affairs  among  the  Zulus. 

On  Friday  afternoon  Rev.  Chauncey 
Goodrich  gave  blackboard  illustrations 
of  the  Chinese  language,  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  most  able  and  scholarly  ad- 
dress by  Rev.  W.  H.  Warren,  D.  D. ,  ll. 
d.,  president  of  Boston  University.  It 
was  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christianity  and 
produced  most  subtle  and  profound  im- 


In  the  evening  Rev.  W.  H.  Belden,  of 
Bulgaria,  ;  spoke  of  missionary  work  in 
that  country  and  related  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  missionaries 
in  that  country  have  to  labor. 

Rev,  David  Thompson,  of  Tokio,  was 
the  next  speaker  and  described  the  conn- 
try  of  Japan.  Rev,  C.  S.  Long  then  gave 
a  thrilling  address,  relating  his  experi- 
ences, the  discouragements  and  the  final 
conversion  of  many  souls.  He  spoke  of 
the  wonderful  revival  there  and  the 
bright  outlook.  The  closing  address  was 
made  by  Rev.  Ur.  Eby,  and  was  full  of 
inspiration  and  enthusiasm.  On  Satur- 
day morning  a  general  discussion  was 
held  upon  the  use  of  English  in  mission 
schools.  Rev.  Dr.  Happer,  of  China,  W. 
H.  Belden,  of  Bulgaria,  Eugene  Booth, 
of  Japan,  and  others  participated.  Mus- 
ic as  an  evangelistic  agency  was  discuss- 
ed in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening 
addresses  on  India  were  given  by  Rev.  C. 
S.  Parks,  Rev.  Jacob  Cbamberlayne  and 
Mrs:  Wm.  Osborn. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  protesting 
against  the  un-Christian  and  unjust  treat, 
ment  of  the  Chinese  in  the  United  States; 
urging  the  immediate  passage  by  the 
United  States  Congress  of  the  Indemnity 
Bill;  favoring  missionary  union,  courtesy 
and  co-operation  in  all  Christian  work 
among  the  heathen;  protesting  against 
the  continuance  of  the  opium  traffic  in 
China,  and  recommending  Sunday,  Nov. 
Tth.  as  a  day  of  special  prayer  in  behalf 
of  foreign 


Miss  C.  Uuelfi.  missionary  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
has  lately  died  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 


Rev.  H.  Olin  Cady  of  the  Wisconsin 
Conference  has  been  appointed  by  Bishop 
Fowler  to  mission  work  in  China. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Kitchin  has  closed  his  work 
in  Mr.  Fuknxawa's  Private  College.  In 
that  school  about  fifty  have  professed 
faith  in  Christ  during  the  year. 

The  Philander  Smith  Hospital  at  Nan- 
king, China,  was  opened  on  May  28  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  The  Dispen- 
sary is  open  three  days  in  each  week. 
On  June  11  the  first  patient  was  admit- 
ted to  a  bed  in  the  wards.  Dr.  Beebe 
has  two  promising  Christian  boys  as  stu- 

Rev.  Ovon  Barchwitz  Krauser  left 
New  York  for  South  America,  August  9. 
He  writes  :  "  My  address  for  the  next  3 
months  will  be  Iquique,  Chili,  to  which 
place  I  go  to  relieve  Brother  Gill  Hand 
who  has  to  come  home  to  attend  to  some 
business  matters,  after  which  I  go  furth- 
er south  to  Coquimbo,  where  a  church  is 
in  .building.  Unless  the  Committee  is 
able  to  raise  the  amount  still  necessary 
to  build  a  church  in  Valparaiso,  Coquim- 
bo shall  be  the  future  field  of  my  labors, 
and  the  work  there  is  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  promise  success— an  M.  E.  Church 
has  been  organised,  and  the  building 
nearly  finished." 

Rev.  Wm.  Burt  writes  from  Milan, 
Italy,  August  18 :  "On  Sunday,  August 
1,  we  had  at  Milan  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  loyalty  to  Methodism.  Mr.  Lu- 
cian  A,  Hagans  and  wife  of  Elmhurst, 
111.,  and  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Williard,  daughter 
of  the  late  Dr.  Bannister,  now  residing 
in  Berlin,  Germany,  were  spending  Sun- 
day in  Milan,  Italy.  They  made  diligent 
search  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
,  Church,  and  after  great  difficulty  they 
.  found  the  little  place,  dark  and  dingy, 
|  in  a  back  court,  next  door  to  a  wine  cel- 
|  lar.  They  united  with  the  few  faithful 
souls  here  assembled  in  the  worship  of 
God  and  appeared  to  esteem  it  a  great 
privilege.  The  Italian  brothers  and  sis- 
ters were  delighted  with  the  presence  of 
their  distinguished  visitors,  and  were 
much  encouraged  by  this  thoughtfulness 
on  the  part  of  their  American  friends. 
What  great  good  would  result  to  our 
.  Missions  in  these  foreign  lands,  if  all  our 
brothers  and  sisters  who  travel  abroad 
would  thus  honor  Methodism  1  They 
need  this  personal  sympathy  and  social 
recognition.  On  Monday  morning,  Mr, 
Hagans  called  at  my  house  and  gave  me 
five  hundred  francs  towards  the  rent  of 
a  more  suitable  place  in  which  to  wor- 
ship. May  the  blessing  of  God  follow 
these  godly  travelers. 

minion  Work  In  North  Dakota. 

Rev.  Henry  G.  Bilbie  writes  from  Far- 
go, Dakota,  Aug.  12,  1886: 
Since  my  last  report  of  June  8,  as  pub- 
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liahed  In  "Gospel  in  All  Lands"  for 
July,  I  have  travelled  over  three  thous- 
and miles. 

On  June  13, 1  ■farted  on  a  trip  through 
that  part  of  North  Dakota,  west  of  the 
Mission.  Spent  several  days  along  the 
line  of  the  N.  P.  R.  K,  preaching  at 
Gladstone  and  Dickenson,  and  spending 
one  night  in  Medora,  within  thirty  miles 
of  the  west  line  of  the  territory. 

Also.  I  have  made  a  trip  to  Hinnewan- 
kan,  on  the  west  shore  of  Devils'  Lake. 
preaching  twice  in  that  meeting. 

I  afterwards  attended  camp-meeting 
on  the  Grand  Forks  district,  eight  miles 
from  the  British  Possessions,  and  spent 
four  days  in  travelling  through  Sargent 
County  in  order  to  organise  another  new 

All  of  this  was  done  of  course  in  ad- 
dition to  my  work  as  presiding-elder  in 
supervising  the  work  already  organized. 
As  a  result  of  the  development  of  the 
country,  and  this  kind  of  exploration, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  add  four  charges 
to  those  previously  organized  in  the 
bounds  of  the  Fargo  district,  and  six  new 
preachers  will  be  needed  for  their  pulpits. 
In  the  Bismarck  district  four  new  char- 
ges ought  to  be  organized  at  conference. 
The  Grand  Forks  district  has  added 
already  several  new  men  since  confer- 
But  this  enlargement  makes  demands 
upon  the  missionary  treasury  beyond  the 
increased  appropriation  for  the  coming 
year. 

Anticipating  this  need  of  workers,  I 
have  been  writing  to  many  preachers  (I 
think  in  all  fifty  letters)  to  persuade  them 
to  help  us.  I  have  secured  three,  and 
could  1  have  promised  anything  like  a 
fair]  salary,  ere  this  would  have  had 
enough  competent  men  to  insure  success. 
Men  who  are  accepting  eight  or  ten  hun- 
dred dollars  with  confortable  parsonages 
are  reluctant  to  put  up  with  four  or  six 
hundred  and  pay  their  own  rent. 

As  a  result  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
secure  men  who  can  suitably  represent 
Methodism  to  people  of  so  high  a  grade 
of  intelligence  as  settlers  here  possess.  I 
feel  almost  in  despair  at  times  of  man- 
ning the  work  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  secure  such 
amounts  as  will  save  to  our  church  this 
promising  field,  and  the  many  Method- 
ists who  are  constantly  entering  it  ? 

lataalonary  Thoughts  from  Dakota. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Smith  writes  from  Plankin- 
ton.  Dakota.  Aug.  IS,  1888: 

In  examining  the  chart  recently  issued 
from  the  Mission  Booms  we  find  that 
there  are  ninety -six  districts  which  last 
year  paid  more  into  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety than  is  required  of  them  this  year 
to  reach  the  million  dollar  line. 

In  one  conference  in  Pennsylvania  and 


one  in  Kansas  every  district  reached  the 
present  million  line  last  year.  They  are 
the  Philadelphia,  and  Southwest  Kansas 
Conferences. 

But  better  than  this  can  be  said  of  the 
territories.  Utah  and  Arizona  have  each  a 
mission  conference  of  one  district,  and 
each  one  passed  the  million  line  last  year. 

But  Dakota  still  takes  the  lead.  There 
are  eight  districts  in  the  three  confer- 
ences in  Dakota,  and  every  district  passed 
this  year's  million  dollar  line  last  year, 
with  an  average  advance  of  over  SO  per 

Our  eastern  brethren  invest  money  in 
western  railroads,  which  charge  US  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  transportation,  and 
desecrate  our  Sabbaths  with  their  Sun- 
day traffic  They  send  money  to  our 
bankers,  who  charge  from  ton  to  sixty 
per  cent,  interest,  thereby  robbing  Da- 
kota farmers  of  money  that  would  go 
to  the  church  if  they  could  keep  it 
from  the  usurers.  And  yet  Dakota 
comes  forward  with  her  missionary  col- 
lection, raised  without  help  or  expense, 
and  passes  the  million  line,  and  more 
than  half  reaches  a  second  one. 

The  child  not  yet  allowed  a  place  in  the 
sisterhood  of  states  leads  the  union  in 
reaching  the  "Million  fob  Missions!" 

No  one  can  say  Dakota  has  not  done 
her  share.  She  will  do  more  this  year 
than  ever  before.  She  realises  the  need 
of  missions.  She  is  greatly  in  needof  mis- 
sionary aid  herself,  and  gives  so  as  to 
awaken  others. 

Dakota  is  filling  up  so  rapidly  that  there 
are  new  fields  constantly  opening.  It  is 
the  homesteader  who  is  making  these 
lands  productive,  inviting  railroads  and 
opening  profitable  investments  for  east- 
ern capital.  It  is  the  homesteader  who 
is  making  the  "  improved  farms"  upon 
which  the  eastern  churchman  delights  to 
loan  his  money — because  he  gets  twice 
the  interest  he  can  get  at  home. 

Return  the  favor,  brother.  Add  to 
your  missionary  collection  so  that  these 
helpful  homesteaders  may  have  a  place 
to  worship  God,  and  instruct  their  chil- 
dren in  truth.  * 

Methodists  should  have  pride  in  their 
church.  They  should  delight  in  its  ad- 
vancement. While  they  need  not  envy 
other  societies,  they  should  not  allow  any 
to  excel  it. 

Our  missionaries  sometimes  feel  dis- 
couraged when  they  compare  our  mis- 
sionary allowances  with  those  of  other 
churches.  It  is  the  pastors  of  M  E. 
Churches  who  are  riding  the  circuits,  en- 
tering the  small  towns,  and  hunting  up 
the  country  school  houses.  They  receive 
so  little  pay  they  are  compelled  to  divide 
their  time-between  several  appointments, 
in  order  to  live. 

It  is  the  ministers  of  other  denomina- 
tions who  receive  large  missionaiy  ap- 


propriations, and  can  devote  their  time 
to  a  smaller  field,  and  work  it  thorough- 
ly. They  have  a  large  advantage.  Some- 
times  an  advantage  which  enables  them 
to  get  young  Methodist  convert*  into 
their  churches. 

Our  churches  are  often  so  burdened  to 
support  their  pastors,  with  the  little  aid 
received,  that  they  cannot  attend  to 
other  duties  of  the  church  as  they  ought 
Many  of  our  ministers,  because  of  scanty 
support,  are  hampered  in  some  depart- 
ments of  their  work. 


Rev.  O.  E.  Murray  writes  from  Cen- 
tral City,  Dakota  : 

Many  parts  of  the  foreign  work  are 
more  hopeful  than  the  mining  camps  of 
this  region.  Half  of  the  miners  work  by 
night  and  half  by  day.  They  art*  ".In- 
most changeable,  migratory  people  I 
ever  met.  The  few  who  come  into  our 
churches  stay  but  short  periods  Either 
they  backslide  or  remove. 

We  liave  no  Sunday  here  The  boom- 
ing and  blasting  of  the  mines,  like  an 
artillery  battle,  the  roaring  of  the  gigan- 
tic stamp  mills  resembling  Niagara,  never 
ceases.  In  the  midst  of  such  confusion 
made  worse  by  the  incessant  drinking 
and  gambling,  a  minister  can  do  but 
little. 

Then  our  business  and  social  customs 
are  all  against  the  Church.  It  is  popular 
to  sin.  Mining  campH  have  a  type  of 
life  peculiar  to  themselves  and  often 
color  the  succeeding  civilisation  for  cen- 
turies; hence  the  necessity  of  doing  good 
work  in  them. 

Unlike  settled  and  permanent  com- 
munities our  revivals  weaken  us.  Soon 
as  the  people  are  converted  tbey  move 
on  ranches  in  our  fertile  valleys,  or  to  a 
camp  where  a  Sabbath  can  be  given 
them.    It  helps  the  valleys  but  hurts  us 

After  B  revival  at  Lead  City  that  shook 
the  town,  shut  up  the  skating  rink  and 
broke  up  the  dances,  so  many  of  ibe 
people  moved  away  that  no  one  was  left 
willing  to  work  for  church  or  Sunday 
School,  and  the  church  building  stands 
in  the  midst  of  three  thousand  people 
unused  One  reason  for  this  was  that  I 
had  three  such  towns  to  care  for  and 
could  not  give  it  the  necessary  atten- 

During  the  year  pasta  church  ha*  beet 
organized  at  Spearflsh  with  over  twenty 
members  The  Territorial  Normal 
School  is  located  here  and  the  students 
and  teachers  attend  our  church.  1 
preach,  superintend  Sunday  School  and 
teach  a  Bible  class  there  every  Sunday 
morning,  tben  drive  15  to  to  miles  to 
preach  at  night  in  the  mountains.  The 
work  is  exhausting,  hard  and  diaoour- 
aging.     More  workers  lire  needed  in  or- 
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der  to  give  closer  attention  to  each  ap- 
pointment. 

Not  long  ago  I  drove  to  Sundance,  so 
named  because  old  Sitting  Bull  trained 
his  warrior*  on  the  mountains  that  over- 
look the  town  and  here  they  had  the 
cruel  teats  of  tbe  aun  dance.  The  town 
is  the  county  sent  of  Cook  County,  Wyo- 
ming. It  has  nearly  a  thousand  people 
but  no  church  and  no  minister.  Here  1 
organised  a  church  of  21  members  rep- 
resenting seven  different  denominations. 


Letter*  trom  Blabop  Taylor. 

Bishop  Wm.  Taylor  writes  to  Brother 
Grant  from  tbe  steamship  Nubia,  off 
Kabinda,  Africa.  May  80: 

I  came  aboard  the  Nubia  on  May  IT. 
and  had  the  indescribable  happiness  of 
meeting  our  noble  band  of  28  mission- 
aries. We  wanted  a  man  and  wife  for 
Mamba,  the  steamer  had  to  be  off  in  three 
or  four  hours  the  came  night,  so  that  I 
had  no  time  to  read  a  single  letter,  but 
got  a  list  of  the  names  of  our  party.  Dr. 
Smith  and  family  were  too  many  for 
Mambs,  Brother  and  Bister  Cooper  would 
have  suited  very  well,  but  Bister  Cooper 
would  need  medical  aid,  and  preferred 
Dr.  Smith  for  her  physician.  Brother 
and  Sister  Elkine  I  thought  rather  too  old 
to  master  tbe  French  language,  that  be- 
ing the  language  to  be  taught  in  our 
school  at  Hamba.  Brother  and  Sister 
Myers  (Miss  Brittain)  were  booked  for 
Dondo,  so  we  could  get  no  married  couple 
from  our  company  for  Mamba.  Miss  Kil- 
dare  is  a  teacher  In  French,  and  just  the 
one  for  preceptress  of  our  Mamba  school, 
but  I  could  not  appoint  her  with  a  single 
man,  so  I  appointed  Miss  Cliff  matron 
and  housekeeper,  and  Miss  Kildare  pre- 
ceptress, with  Brother  Ai  Sortore,  super- 
intendent of  the  farm  and  tbe  farming 
department  of  our  industrial  school, 
Brother  Benoit  being  preacher  in  charge, 
superintendent  of  the  school  and  of  the 
house- building  department. 

They  cheerfully  accepted  their  ap- 
pointments, hurriedly  gathered  up  their 
baggage,  and  left.  We  weighed  anchor 
and  got  off  to  sea  about  midnight.  No 
one  anticipated  any  of  these  appoint- 
ments, but  all  say  they  were  of  the  Lord. 
I  am  weeping  for  joy  as  I  get  acquainted 
with  these  dear  people  manifestly  called 
of  God  to  this  service.  My  prayers  are 
answered.    Olory  to  God  '■ 

I  have  since  appointed  Dr.  Smith,  his 
wife,  and  four  children  to  Nhanguepepo. 
also  Brother  and  Sister  Cooper,  till  they 
shall  be  prepared  for  fields  that  may  be 
opened  by  the  Lord.  Brother  and  Sister 
Myers  I  baveappomted  to  Dondo.  Brother 
and  Sister  Elkinn  and  eleven  young 
men  will  (I).  V.)  accompany  me  up  the 
Congo.  We  liave  ordera  from  the  Congo 
State  Committee  in  Brussels  to  those  in 


authority  here  to  give  us  and  our  frieght 
free  transit  for  80  miles  to  the  head  of 
steam  navigation  of  the  Lower  Congo. 
Thence  we  walk  and  men  carry  our  stuff 
380  miles  by  land  to  Stanley  Pool.  There 
is  no  help  for  this  until  the  Congo  Bail- 
road  is  built. 

The  Baptist  Mission  steamer  Pectce  of 
fifteen  tons,  was  carried  up  iu  800  sec- 
tions, and  the  Henry  Beid  was  carried 
up  at  tbe  cost  of  £3,000.  The  steamer 
John  Brown,  so  generously  tendered  to 
our  committee,  is  not  built  in  sections, 
and  if  she  were  so  built  I  could  not  con- 
sent to  any  such  expenditure  on  tbe  hope 
of  returns  at  all  commensurate  with  such 
an  outlay.  Brother  Teter  examined  her, 
and  finds  that  she  is  well  built,  has  a 
very  fine  appearance,  but  her  boiler  is 
very  much  out  of  repair  and  her  helm 
needs  some  fixing,  and  it  rests  with  the 
committee  whether  they  will  undertake 
the  cost  of  repairing  her  at  Sierra  Leone. 
When  (D.V.)  I  may  return  to  Liberia  I 
may  see  tbe  possibility  of  utilizing  the 
John  Brown  for  God  on  that  coast  if  the 
noble  friends  of  the  American  Board  will 
in  that  case  continue  their  kind  offer;  we 
could  then  have  the  John  Brown  march- 
ing (sailing)  along  to  tbe  tune  of  our  great 
redemption  song. 

Angola  wanted  a  few  young  ladies  and 
some  young  men  from  home,  so  I  bave 
written  Brother  Wither  to  ascertain  the 
remaining  needs  of  the  different  stations 
and  the  capacity  and  good  will  of  each 
to  give  homes  to  such  as  may  come  to 
study  the  language  and  get  ready  for  an 
advance  into  the  farther  interior  regions, 
and  to  send  the  results  of  his  inquiries 
to  you.  I  have  been  figuring,  and  I  find 
that  you  cannot  get  his  statement  in  time, 
so  that  1  think  it  will  be  safe  to  send  four 
young  ladies  in  the  care  of  a  good  man 
and  wife.  If  they  could  sail  by  the  mid- 
dle of  August  they  would  reach  Nhan- 
guepepo before  the  rains.  When  we  get 
a  few  more  lines  of  stations  opened  we 
can  have  you  send  10  or  15  per  month; 
but  now  when  I  am  far  inland,  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  hearing  for  months  at  a 
time,  that  can't  be  done.  We  could  in  a 
few  days,  plant  an  important  mission 
station  at  Kabinda,  where  we  are  now 
discharging  a  cargo  of  coal,  but  we  can't 
Btop  now. 

We  may  get  tbe  use  of  the  little  steam- 
er. Henry  Beid,  on  the  Upper  Congo:  if 
not,  it  don't  matter.  We  can  build  a 
schooner,  and  meantime  found  a  good  re- 
ceiving station  on  the  Congo,  The  Eng- 
lish Baptists  have  no  stations  above 
Stanley  Pool;  hence  they  bave  no  use  for 
their  steamer  except  to  explore.  The 
Livingston  Inland  Mission  have  but  one 
station  above  the  Pool.  Our  business  is 
not  to  explore.  We  prefer  a  few  stations 
without  a  steamer  than 


jtfay  97.—  We  lay  at  anchor  discbarg 
ing  a  shipment  of  coal  at  Kabinda  last 
Thursday,  the  SOtb,  and  four  or  five  of 
our  people  spent  most  of  the  day  ashore, 
among  whom  was  Bro.  Judson,  I  was 
so  busy  aboard  with  some  writing  on 
hand  that  I  did  not  go  ashore,  although 
I  have  for  over  a  year  had  Kabinda  on 
my  mind  as  a  fine  place  for  a  mission. 
I  requested  Dr.  Smith  to  explore  and  find 
out  the  advantages  and  inducements 
and  report.  They  visited  the  king  and 
dined  in  a  native  hut,  and  on  their  re- 
turn brought  a  very  favorable  report,  so 
tbat  I  was  confirmed  in  my  purpose  to 
found  a  mission  at  Kabinda  at  an  early 

About  »P.  ».,  that  night,  having  un- 
dressed and  about  turning  into  bed,  Bro. 
Judson  came  hurriedly  into  my  room  on 
the  upper  deck,  where  three  of  us  slept, 
and  said  that  he  felt  such  a  conviction 
that  God  wanted  him  to  do  missionary 
work  in  Kabinda,  that  be  could  not  sleep 
until  he  should  lay  the  case  before  me. 
Others  of  our  men  crowded  into  the 
room,  and  without  taking  time  to  put  on 
my  pantaloons,  we  at  once  went  inform- 
ally into  a  conference,  which  resulted  in 
tbe  appointment  of  Bros.  Judson, 
Thompson  and  Steel  as  missionaries  to 
Kabinda.  It  was  evidently  the  work  of 
the  Lord ;  and  is  an  illustration  of  the 
quick  dispatch  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  great 
movements  in  pioneer  work. 

We  received  the  following  letter  yes. 
terday  from  Bro.  Judson  whom  I  ap- 
pointed preacher  in  charge  at  Kabinda. 
He  says :  "  All  is  well ;  praise  the  Lord, 
the  Governor  received  us  cordially  and 
assisted  us  to  transport  our  things  from 
the  beach,  cleared  away  a  place  on  a 
splendid  spot  for  our  tents  and  offered 
every  aid  in  his  power — besides  kindly 
inviting  us  to  dine  with  him  as  often  as 
we  should  desire.  1  read  your  letter  to 
him  through  an  interpreter  and  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  pleased  with  our  pres- 
ence as  missionaries,  and  promised  to 
afford  us  all  the  help  tbat  lay  within  his 
power.  The  natives  are  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  having  an  industrial 
school  and  mission  established  in  their 
midst.  When  I  told  them  we  wished  to 
learn  their  language  they  commenced  at 
once  to  tell  us  the  names  of  things 
around  us  We  had  a  meeting  yester- 
day  under  the  shade  of  a  grand  old  tree, 
and  I  know  it  would  have  done  your 
very  soul  good  to  have  been  among  us. 
People  who  never  knew  anything  about 
God  or  tbe  Bible  were  present  in  hun- 
dreds. I  happily  found  an  interpreter 
wbo  had  been  with  missionaries  up  the 
Congo,  and  when  we  told  them  that  we 
bad  come  to  live  and  die  with  them  they 
expressed  their  gratitude  aloud  and  many 
of  the  old  people  wept.  We  all  shook 
hands  until  our  arms  ached." 
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DESTRUCTION  AT  CHUNKING. 


Bishop  Taylor  writes  to  Dr.  J.  M. 
Buckley  from  Banana,  Congo,  June  8  : 

Our  people  in  South  Central  Africa, 
now  numbering  SS,  are  all  Well,  and  full 
of  hope  and  zeal  in  their  work  for  Ood 
in  this  moat  needy  and  moat  difficult 
field. 

The  drought  and  famine  continues 
through  this  year,  aa  we  were  told  last 
year  would  be  the  case.  Eight  years  of 
adequate  rainfall  and  then  three  years  of 
drought  are  the  order  here.  This  is  the 
third  year  of  drought,  which  puts 
the  reaping  time  far  into  the  fourth 
year.  To  meet  this  emergency  we  or- 
dered food  supplies  from  home  for  our 
last  year's  workers  as  well  aa  the  new 
ones  this.  This  double  supply,  together 
with  passage-money,  carpenter's  tools, 
farming  implements,  sugar-cane  crush- 
ers, portable  mills,  etc.,  for  our  industri- 
al schools,  have  summed  up  an  aggre- 
gate cost  of  about  (16,000. 

"  Bad  showing  for  self-supporting  mis- 
sions," cry  a  multitude  of  our  friends  1 
I  reply,  first,  that  in  India  and  South 
Africa  we  never  sent  food  supplies  nor 
money  to  buy  them. 

If  the  South  India  Conference  has  con- 
sented to  accept  subsidy  from  the  mis- 
sionary society  she  Still  remains  a  self- 
supporting  conference  the  same  as  all 
other  conferences  which  received  sub- 
sidy from  the  beginning. 

In  regard  to  Africa,  we  came  to  bar- 
barous heathens  who  cannot  appreciate 
the  values  we  bring  them;  hence,  we 
propose  in  the  main,  till  they  can  be 
brought  up  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
Gospel  sufficiently  to  prompt  them  to 
support  its  agents  and  institutions,  to 
get  our  support  from  the  school  indus- 
tries we  introduce  as  an  essential  part  of 
education  for  this  country. 

The  trustees  of  my  transit  and  building 
fund  undertook  to  found  self-supporting 
Methodist  missions  on  a  broad  scale 
through  this  "Dark  Continent"  by  extend- 
ing the  transit  supplies  to  the  basis  of  ade- 
quate self-support.  This  is  not  an  aban- 
donment of  our  self-supporting  principle, 
but  an  adaptation  of  it  to  new  conditions. 
In  addition  to  supplies  of  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, and  assistance  in  building,  the 
food  supply  must  cover  at  least  one  year 
from  the  date  of  arrival  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  longer  if  necessary,  in  case  of 
famine  and  drought  as  we  now  have 
here. 

On  the  $16,000  expended  on  Africa  this 
year  the  fare  of  34)  full  passengers,  at  a 
greatly  reduced  rate,  was  over  $5,000.  Four 
portable  corn  and  flour  mills,  six  sugar 
cane  crushing  mills,  a  rice  cleaner,  with 
tools  and  other  outfit,  cost  not  less  than 
$4,000.  The  food  supplied  for  55  men, 
women,  and  children  ina  famine-stricken 
part  of  Africa  was  less  than  $2,000.  No 
more  is  expected  for  another  year,  and 


possibly  by  that  time  very  little,  if  any 
at  all,  will  be  required  from  home  for 
those  now  in  the  field. 

To  establish  self-support  in  five  years 
would  not  suffer  in  a  comparison  with 
any  other  missionary  movement  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  but  we  can  do  it  in 
from  one  to  three  years,  save  perhaps  a 
few  dollars  for  medicines  and  a  few 
articles  not  to  be  had  here,  and  some 
marketable  products  resulting  from  our 
industrial  schools  in  a  short  time  pay  for 
every  import  required. 

Bishop  Taylor  writes  to  The  Independ- 
ent,  June  11: 

I  have  supervision  of  the  Liberia  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society, 
which  has  not  fully  reached  the  basis  of 
self-support;  but  I  will  (D.  V.)  on  my  re- 
turn to  Liberia  in  a  year  hence,  commence 
a  line  of  self-supporting  missions  among 
heathen  tribes  in  Liberia,  to  become 
purely  self-supporting  in  the  Bpace  of  a 
year  or  a  year  and  a  half.  My  stations 
in  South  Central  Africa,  commenced  last 
year  with  a  distribution  of  workers,  are 
aa  follows:  Mamba,  back  of  Mayumba, 
two  degrees  South,  two  men  and  two 
ladies;  Kabinda,  five  hours  north  of  Con- 
go mouth,  three  men;  five  stations  in 
Angola,  Loando,  two  men;  Dondo,  three 
men  and  two  ladies;  Nhanguepepo,  four 
men,  three  ladies  and  fourteen  children 
(in  school);  Pungo  Andongo,  one  man, 
wife  and  daughter;  Malange,  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  miles  inland  from  Loan- 
do,  three  men  and  two  ladies;  leaving 
ten— nine  men  and  one  lady — to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  Upper  Congo  and  Kauai. 

According  to  instruction  from  Leopold 
II,  and  the  heads  of  the  Congo  State  Gov- 
ernment in  Brussels,  the  Administrator- 
General  here  has  given  us  a  welcome, 
and  will  convey  me,  my  party  and  all  our 
freights  to  Mataddie,  eighty  miles  from 
Banana,  whence  we  will  (V.  D.)  march 
by  a  narrow  path  over  the  Congo  Moun- 
tains, 285  mites  to  Stanley  Pool. 


The    Riot   and   Destruction  at  Cbnu- 
kla*. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  a  telegram 
received  from  Shanghai  stating  that  there 
had  been  a  riot  in  Chunking,  China,  and 
our  mission  buildings  had. been  destroyed. 

A  letter  written  before  the  riot  by 
Superintendent  Gamewell  to  his  parents 
in  this  country  and  dated  June  12,  is  as 
follows: 

For  some  weeks  Dr.  Crews  and  I  liave 
alternately  remained  at  our  place,  outside 
where  we  are  building,  on  the  Sabbath. 
Last  Sunday  it  was  my  turn  to  remain 
and  also  to  preach  in  English  in  the  city. 
It  was  a  Chinese  feast  day.  there  being 
three  of  these  in  a  year.    Though  I  said 


nothing,  I  had  been  a  little  apt 
lest  a  crowd  might  gather  and  create 
trouble.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Crews  went  into 
the  city  in  the  morning,  and  I  remained 
until  about  1  o'clock,  when  I  started  for 
the  city,  leaving  Mary  [his  wife]  in  charge. 
The  house  temporarily  occupied  by  Dr. 
Crews  is  right  up  against  the  wall.  Thai 
occupied  by  ourselves  is  much  higher  up 
and  some  distance  back.  Shortly  after  I 
left,  Mary  heard  a  noise,  but  at  first  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  it.  It  in. 
creased,  however,  and  a  targe  crowd 
gathered,  and  threw  stones  and  otbet 
missiles  on  the  roofs  of  the  house*  and 
against  the  wall,  and  demanded  admit- 
tance. Mary  went  down,  and  bad  the 
gate  opened,  and  went  out  into  tbeii 
midst,  talking  to  them  for  some  time 
telling  them  that  it  was  contrary  to  all 
their  customs  and  manners  to  seek  ad- 
mittance to  a  place  when  gentlemen  art 
absent.  This  is  a  carefully  observed 
point  of  etiquette,  and  her  appeal  qui eted 
them  for  a  while;  but  they  grew  noisy 
again,  and  in  time  she  retreated  into  the 
yard,  and  had  the  gate  closed.  The 
crowd,  perhaps  300  in  number,  including 
many  roughs,  finally  broke  the  gate 
down,  and  started  to  rush  in. 

Mary  took  my  gun,  which  happened  u> 
be  in  the  ease  under  the  bed.  and  for 
which  she  had  no  ammunition,  and 
started  out  toward  the  crowd,  thinking 
to  frighten  them  and  keep  thorn  back 
for  a  time,  it  being  nearly  time  for  me  to 
return.  A  Chinese  mob  is  very  coward- 
ly, and  this  one  ran  at  the  first  sdght  of 
the  gun;  but  they  concluded  after  a  while 
that  it  was  not  loaded,  and  tried  to  wrest 
it  from  one  of  the  coolest  and  moat  coura- 
geous little  women  that  ever  walked  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  of  course  they 
succeeded.  The  gun  was  torn  from  her. 
and,  though  not  seriously,  she  was  bail 
ly  hurt.  In  trying  to  get  the  gun  they 
pounded  her  bands  and  her  arms,  and 
the  crowd  beyond  pelted  with  mud  and 
stones.  Her  hands  were  badly  bruised 
and  cut  deeply  on  the  inside  The  left 
side  of  her  face  was  badly  bruised,  prob- 
ably by  a  stone,  and  her  dress  was  out. 
ered  with  mud.  As  soon  as  the  crnwil 
saw  the  blood  on  her  hands  and  face 
they  were  frightened,  for  in  China  tn 
draw  blood  is  punishable  with  d&cactU- 
tion,  so  they  rushed  from  the  place, 
carrying  away  with  them  the  gun.  The 
gun  was  returned  by  an  official  the  dat 
after.  We  are  aJl  convinced  that  nothing 
but  Mary's  nerve  saved  the  premises  from 
being  looted. 

Dr.  Crews  arrived  shortly  afterward, 
and  dressed  Mary's  hand.  He  does  noi 
think  it  will  be  a  permanent  injury,  bat 
can  tell  better  later  on.  I  took  the  mattei 
to  the  official,  and  gained  admission  t» 
him  by  the  good  offices  of  the  British 
Resilient,     lie  treated  me  courteously, 


complied  with  onr  request  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation in  our  behalf,  and  station  for 
a  while  a  guard  at  our  doora,  but  he 
evaded  the  real  point  of  punishing  the 
offenders.  In  such  cases  an  example  Is 
absolutely  necessary.  He  returned  my 
call  the  following  day.  and  promised  in 
an  uncertain  sort  of  a  way  to  make  an 
example  of  some  of  the  offenders. 

We  are  1600  miles  in  the  interior,  and 
have  at  baud  no  consul.  If  we  had  he 
could  not  summon  a  gunboat,  as  at 
Chinkiang  some  months  ago.  The  only 
pressure  I  can  bring  to  bear  is  to  threaten 
to  report  the  case  to  Peking,  which  the 
lower  officials  very  much  dislike.  I  th'nk 
the  official  here  means  to  protect  us,  but 
it  may  be  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
America  may  prevent  hie  doing  full  jus- 
tice. There  Isa  price  to  be  paid  for  every 
thing,  and  we  may  have  to  foot  some  of 
the  bills  that  are  being  run  up  in  our 
Western  Territories.  I  do  not  apprehend 
violence,  but  they  can  harass  us  in  a 
thousand  ways.  The  anxiety  of  such  an 
occurrence  as  this  causes  one  to  live  a 
year  in  a  week.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
excitement  among  the  people,  and  we 
have  thought  it  beet  for  the  ladies  to  re- 
main in  the  city  through  the  week.  If 
an  example  Es  made  of  some  one  we  will 
possibly  have  no  serious  trouble. 

A  letter  written  by  Brother  Gamewell 
since  the  riot,  dated  July  3,  says: 

We  have  been  passing  through  some 
trying  experiences.  A  tew  days  ago  in- 
flammatory placards  were  posted  up  all 
over  the  city  saying  that  on  the  first  day 
of  the  Chinese  sixth  month— to-day— they 
were  going  to  destroy  our  place  in  the 
suburbs  of  Chunking.  We  reported  the 
placards  to  the  official  and  hoped  there 
would  be  no  trouble. 

Yesterday  morning  however,  the  work 
began— a  day  earlier  than  appointed.  By 
night  seven  places,  six  places  mission 
and  the  British  Resident's  place  were 
destroyed.  The  method  was  to  loot  the 
premises,  which  was  done  successfully  at 
each  place,  and  then  to  tear  down. 

The  Catholic  Cathedral  was  burned 
down,  but  most  of  the  other  places  were 
torn  down,  as  firing  would  have  injured 
the  whole  city.  In  almost  every  case 
foreigners  saved  nothing  but  the  clothing 
worn. 

There  is  cause  for  gratitude  that  no 
foreign  life  has  been  lost.  Though  the 
officials  made  no  effort  to  save  our  prop- 
erty they  tried  to  protect  our  lives. 
Though  we  were  in  danger,  the  mob 
seemed  intent  mainly  upon  ruining 
everything. 

I  am  told  that  our  place  is  stripped, 
everything  carried  off,  floors  pulled  up, 
the  roof  off,  and  posts  thirty  and  forty 
feet  in  length  carried  off.  Mementos, 
Bibles,  albums,  books  all  gone. 
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The  Roman  Catholics  are  very  numer- 
ous in  Szechuen  and  are  much  hated. 
The  riot,  while  including  all,  has  been  es- 
pecially directed  against  them.  Not  only 
was  their  Cathedral  burned,  but  the  prop- 
erty of  native  converts  destroyed. 

BtiiS  in  minor  Notes  from  Japan. 

Rev.  L.  W.  Squier  writes  from  Yoko- 
hama, Japan,  July  38 : 

After  the  commencement  season  pu- 
pils and  teachers  iu  the  Mission  Schools 
hasten  to  the  country  for  a  much  needed 
rest  of  a  month  or  two.  Many  of  the 
pupils  in  the  Theological  and  Biblical 
Training  Schools  are  detailed  for  duty 
in  Evangelistic  lines,  the  more  robust  of 
the  teachers  and  [missionaries  superin- 
tending their  efforts. 

Mrs.  Van  Petten  of  the  Women's 
Training  School  in  Yokohama  is  doing 
evangelistic  work  among  the  women  of 
East  Tokio  District.  Hiss  Spencer  of  the 
Girls'  School  in  Tokio  is  also  out  on  a 
similar  expedition.  Each  of  these  work- 
ers is  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of 
their  student-helpers. 

Dr.  Maclay  started  a  week  or  two  since 
on  a  tour  among  the  churches  of  East 
Tokio  District,  having  kindly  volun- 
teered to  look  after  the  ecclesiastical 
affaire  on  the  district  in  the  interval  be- 
tween Bro.  Harris's  departure  and  Bro. 
Soper's  arrival.  However,  he  was  at- 
tacked with  illness  at  the  first  point  vis- 
ited and  had  to  relinquish  the  trip  for  the 
present.  He  and  Mrs.  Maclay  will  spend 
the  summer  in  the  Eden  of  Japan — 
Nikko, 

Bro.  Vail  and  family  are  summering 
in  the  mountains  at  Ikao.  Bro.  Correlt 
and  family  are  enjoying  the  coo)  breezes 
of  Hakone.  being  domiciled  in  a  Buddhist 
Temple  in  full  view  and  under  the  shad- 
ow of  snow-capped  Fujiyama.  Bro.  J. 
O.  Spencer  has  gone  towards  the  north 
pole,  having  been  ordered  to  Saporo  in 
the  island  of  Yezzo  for  his  health.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  there  conquer 
that  dreadful  foe,  dysentery.  Bro. 
Kitchin  and  family  are  also  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Miss  Elliott  of  Nagasaki  and  Miss  Fish- 
er of  Foocbow  are  in  Yokohama  for  a 
change  of  climate  on  account  ot  health. 
Both  are  hoping  shortly  to  return  to 
their  much  loved  work. 
- 1  do  wish  all  our  workers  would  learn 
that  the  work  is  the  Lord's  and  he  will 
take  care  of  it  while  his  workers  take 
proper  care  of  themselves.  Missionaries 
seem  to  think  that  they,  each  and  every 
one  of  them,  must  do  twice  as  much  as 
is  possible  for  one  person  to  do  in  the 
most  favorable  climate  and  under  the 
beat  of  circumstances.  To  be  sure  not 
all  think  this ;  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  there 
are  some  lazy  missionaries  ;  but  they  are 
very  few. 
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Conference  will  soon  be  here  with  its 
rush  of  business  and  anxieties.  The  new 
church  in  Yokohama  will  be  dedicated 
certainly  before  many  weeks  more,  and 
Conference  will  have  a  commodious  and 
pleasant  place  for  holding  its  sessions. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  cholera  will  abate 
ita  force  before  that.  There  are  now  an 
average  of  about  an  hundred  cases  per 
day  in  Yokohama,  and  the  disease  will 
likely  spread  to  Tokio  and  elsewhere  in 
the  north  as  it  has  in  the  south. 

RIlMioa  Notes  from  Blsalpore,  India. 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Oill  writes  from  Bisal- 
pore,  India,  June  27, 1886 : 

You  will  remember  in  some  of  the 
former  reports  what  a  Nazareth  Biaal  pore 
has  been  represented  to  be.  It  is  all  true. 
This  blessed  Sabbath  day  finds  me  here 
anticipating  a  court  trial  which  takes 
place  to-morrow.  But  the  Sabbath  has 
been  to  me  a  day  of  blessed  devotion 
and  rest. 

I  am  summoned  as  your  representative 
to  a  suit  for  the  little  bit  of  land  we  own 
here— not  bigger  than  many  a  grave  lot 
in  G  recti  wood  cemetery,  but  large  enough 
to  furnish  space  for  a  mud  house  for  our 
preacher  Philemon  and  his  family.  Yet 
these  people,  poor  blind  souls  t  grudge  it 
to  us.  The  preacher  has  been  bold 
enough  to  get  more  mud,  and  repaired 
and  extended  within  his  legitimate 
boundaries,  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  he 
occupies,  and  yet  this  has  provoked  jeal- 
ousy and  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  him  and 
of  us  all  together. 

But  that  will  be  a  difficult  matter,  for 
we  are  bere  under  the  Great  Commission, 
and  if  the  place  were  emptied  of  us  to- 
morrow, why  I  expect  some  of  the  enter- 
prising brethren  from  outside  would  be 
pushing  over  to  occupy  it.  If  tbey  failed 
to  come  why  then  some  apostle  whom 
the  million  will  send  across  the  big 
oceans  would  land  here  and  set  up  a  ban- 
ner in  His  name. 

The  people  did  stop  our  preachers 
preaching  in  the  street,  seize  the  Testa- 
ment from  them  and  sent  them  out  of 
town,  out  of  this  town,  some  dozen  years 
ago,  but  others  came  in  their  place. 

Now,  and  for  three  years  back,  a  Meth- 
odist preacher  lives  and  has  lived  in  the 
town  with  his  family,  walks  the  streets, 
preaches  to  the  people,  teaches  some  of 
the  children. 

You  remember  that  our  report  told  you 
only  a  year  ago  how  the  devil  stirred  up 
a  mob  against  a  few  godly  Christian  wo- 
men, who  headed  by  Miss  Fanny  Sparks 
had  the  holy  boldness  to  attempt  to  visit 
a  few  of  the  homes  of  this  neglected 
nine  thousand  souls,  and  on  foot  attempt- 
ed  to  enter  (always  pausing  for  permis- 
sion) the  secluded  abodes  of  some  of 
their  benighted  sisters. 

But  a  few  months  have  passed  since 
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the  ringleaders  of  that  mob  (justly  pun-  the  case  postponed  one  month  on  account 
iahed)  were  liberated  from  gaol.  Now  of  absence  of  deed  and  necessary  papers, 
they  wish,  by  thedevil'said,  to  put  us  out  The  government  officer  lent  mehis  horse, 
of  town,  but  somehow  I  feel  as  though  a  fine  animal,  to  ride  seven  miles  back 
God  meant  that  the  gospel  should  be  where  my  pabunquin  was  waiting  for 
preached  right  here  in  Bisalpore.  '  me.    While  1  rested  beneath  a  tree  at 

Last  night  as  I  came  through  some  of  I  that  stopping  place  some  heathen  people 
the  pools  that  at  the  rainy  season  meet  <  came  to  me  with  milk  and  sugar,  all  un- 
the  traveler  on  all  the  roads  leading  to  .  asked  for. 

the  place,  I  thought  of  dear  old  Andrias  \  Arriving  in  Pilibhit  the  magistrate  had 
pushing  on  hie  pony,  water  up  to  the  left  word  with  our  native  pastor,  that  he 
saddle,  in  the  same  season  pushing  on  to  ,  expected  me  to  stop  with  him.  I  went 
this  same  spot  to  baptise  some  converts.  '  and  was  hospitably  entertained.  Next 
I  sent  him  again  in  the  winter— last  I  day  Rev.  D.  P.  Kidder  and  his  helpers 
winter— and  we  all  remember  the  joy  we  and  people,  about  forty,  were  present  at 
had  at  conference  to  know  that  he  then  services.  I  preached  and  held  class  meet- 
baptized  fifty  souls  in  one  visit.  I  have  ,  -ing.  Visited  the  school  where  seventeen 
been  out  twice  myself  and  baptized  ]  boys  were  reading, 
several  other  families  in  the  suburbs.  Pilibhit  is  a  town  of  36,000  people.    As 

I  had  service  this  morning  with  a  few  j  at  Bisalpore  so  here  at  Pilibhit,  there  are 
of  the  Christian  people.  The  fourteenth  (small  and  large)  about  100  Christians, 
chapter  of  St.  John's  gospel  seemed  so  Still  they  are  very  poor  people,  and  the 
appropriate  to  them,  persecuted  as  they  i  well-to-do  classes  still  remain  unmoved, 
are,  "  the  Mansion*  of  Hearen  "  all  pre-  -  At  three  different  pointa  on  this  journey 
pared  for  them  so  much  belter  than  the  ,  natives  came  up  to  me  to  inquire  about 
mud  huts  that  the  children  of  this  world  Dr.  T.  J.  Scott,  who  seems  to  be  the  best 
are  trying  to  take  from  them.  known  missionary  in  this  region. 

It  does  seem  that  the  Bible  is  so  suita-  The  rains  are  now  falling  and  the  wet 
ble  for  aUpeopleunderallcircumstances.  season  fully  set  in.  The  farmers  are 
We  had  class-meeting  after  service;  each  busy  in  their  rice  fields,  ploughing  and 
adult  present  spoke,  sisters  and  brethren,  sowing  in  the  water.  I  saw  them  casting 
Many  of  our  people  are  servants  of  the  i  their  seed  upon  the  water  to  be  gathered 
heathen  and  could  not  attend  in  the  whenharveatccmes.— Eccl.  xi.  1. 
morning,  but  we  expect  them  this  even.  From  Dare  illy  we  have  a  railway  30 
ing.  ,  miles  long  to  Pilibhit.    This  will  eventu- 

ExhorterHohanisanold, white-haired    aJly.be  extended   to    Seetapore,  where 


disciple.  He  was  in  tears  as  he  gave 
bis  experience,  but  I  brought  bim  good 
news— such  as  be  little  expected.  It  is 
hardly  two  weeks  since  I  baptised  ten 
persons  in  a  hard  field  he  used  to  occupy 
in  the  suburbs  of  Bareilly  City— three 
husbands,  three  wives  and  four  children. 
When  the  baptism  was  over  and  the 
people  all  felt  happy  and  glad,  and  the 
blessing  of  the  Highest  seemed  to  be 
resting  upon  them,  one  man  told  me  that 
it  is  only  a  few  years  since  they  {who  were 
now  Christians)  had  seized  old  Mcban 
and  tied  him  up  with  a  rope  and  left  him 
bound  for  seme  hours  because  he  had 
committed  the  offense  of  preaching  the 
Ooepel  to  them  and  of  asking  them  to  I  a 
throw  in  their  lot  with  us.  Bo  we  have  '  y< 
'ncouragements 


Bro.  Lawson  lives.  Oonda  rejoices 
railroad  ;tco.  Budaon  has  hope  of  one. 
Thus  one  by  one  all  our  well  selected 
mission  stations  are  being  connected  and 
made  more  and  more  accessible  to  the 
messengers  of  peace.  There  have  been 
GO  baptisms  on  this  circuit  (I*  E.  Baieilly) 
since  the  statistics  of  last  year  were  made 
up  for  conference  on  Oct.  81st,  last. 


mitslon  Note*  from  Calculi 

The  Hev.  J.  M.   Thobum,  Jr.,  writes 
from  Calcutta.  India.  June '20,  1SS6;— 

As  I  am  not  in  native  work,  nor  even 

able  to  speak  the  vernacular  I  cannot  be 

ry  fair  reporter  of  I  he  kind  of  news 

seek  to  fill  the  columns  of  a  mlssion- 

the  work  notwith-  .  ary  journal.     Nevertheless.  I  can  tell 


standing  all  opposition.  |  after  a  battle,  which  side  holds  the  field, 

The  man  who  had  been  pulling  the  '  even  though  the  orders  of  ihe  command- 
punkah  over  my  head  stopped  this  mo-  ing  officers  were  unintelligible  to  me. 
ment.  I  arose  to  see  why.  A  small  i  I  need  not  reiterate  the  fact,  that  we 
snake  about  eighteen  inches  long  bad  are  on  the  winning  side.  The  sown  seed 
approached  the  door.  He  ran  for  a  stick  is  springing  up,  and  the  crop  gives  every 
and  killed  it  before  me.  It  is  a  poisonous  '  promise  of  beingaaluxuriant  asalltropi- 
snake.     I  am  reminded  of  the  promise,  I  cal  growths  are. 

"the  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  I  I  wss  very  much  interested  in  reading 
serpent's  head."  Oh,  Jesus,  ride  on  to  |  a  recent  careful  arrangement  of  statiB' 
victory  even  here.  I  tics,  compiled  by   a  prominent  Baptist 

July  1.— I  preached  to  a  congregation  '  Missionary,  who  showed  most  conclu- 
of  forty  of  our  people  Sabbath  evening.  |  sively,  that,  at  the  rate  Christianity  was 
Attended  court  Monday  morningand  had  !  spreading  over  this   empire,    only    1C8 


years  would  be  required  to  make  India 
Christian  in  the  tense  England  is  He 
also  showed  how  it  took  800  yean  to 
overturn  idolatry  in  Europe,  and  thought 
the  present  progress  of  missions  in  India 
most  encouraging.  I  can  very  easily  get 
enthusiastic  over  figures,  but  there  still 
are  some  tough  battle*  to  fight. 

In  many  instances,  Chiistian  educate  n 
has  been  turned  against  Christianity.  At 
the  great  Temple  of  Kali,  here  in  <  'alcut- 
ta,  some  of  the  priests  are  educated  men 
from  one  of  the  oldest  Mission  acltcols 
in  the  country.  The  worship  of  this 
idol  is  revolting,  yet  the  devotions  are  le«l 
by  men  who  speak  good  Englinh.  and 
digested  text  books  not  a  few. 

And  then  the  natives  are  learning  the 
value  of  the  "  Art  Preservative,''  and  are 
using  the  printing  press  in  a  way  that  is 
simply  astonishing. 

The  Hinduism  of  tradition  and  legend 
is  printed  and  scattered  wherever  there 
are  people  to  read,  and  India  is  fast  learn 
ing  to  read.  One  of  the  sad  features  id 
this  enterprise  is  that  infidelic  writing* 
are  being  put  into  the  language  of  Un- 
people. And  the  very  fact  that  they  an- 
tagonize Christianity  makes  tttni  the 
more  readable  to  these  already  ever  de- 
luded minds.  The  sins  for  which  Col 
Ingersoll  must  answer,  are  multiplying 
very  rapidly.  Someof  hfsseed  hasfallen 
among  India's  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions. 

I  do  not  know  as  you  wish  for  new  a  of 
this  nature,  but  these  are  some  of  the 
things  which  I  see  and  hear  daily.  The 
greatest  need  of  the  country  is  the  ( Jospel. 
and  then  education.  I  never  realized 
how  helpless  in  itself  education  was,  till 
I  came  to  India.  Here  we  have  perfect 
illustrations  of  its  weakness  alone,  and 
its  power  when  yoked  with  the  tintpel. 

The  grant-in-aid  has  been  a  healthful 
stimulus  to  the  work  In  our  South  India 
Conference.  The  native  statistics  give 
every  promise  of  being  very  entertaining 
next  year.  The  huge  English  church 
here  in  Calcutta  keeps  three  men  in  the 
field  this  year,  preaching  in  the  vernacu- 
lars, one  in  Hindustani  and  two  in 
Bengali.  Half  of  their  support  come? 
from  the  grant-in-aid.  Next  year  we 
hope  to  add  to  this  working  force 

The  work  here  in  Calcutta  has  been 
written  up  for  the  papers  so  uf  ten  that  the 
people  generally  know  what  is  coming 
next  when  the  story  is  begun. 

We  received  two  valuable  workers  last 
January,  however,  who  have  not  worked 
these  six  hot  months  in  vain.  Rev.  W. 
a.  Carroll,  of  the  Baltimore  Conference  i* 
one  of  them.  As  the  superintendent  of 
the  Calcutta  Boys'  School,  be  is  giving 
good  proof  of  his  ministry.  The  other 
is  Rev.  C.  M.  Miller,  from  the  bounds  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Conference.  Although 
there  are  nine  good  brethren  in.  the  Pitts- 


burgh  Conference  who  bear  the  name 
"  Miller,"  they  were  very  anxious  to  get 
another.  The  men  who  are  wanted  at 
home  are  the  men  wanted  oat  here.  India 
does  sot  always  get  them,  but  Bro.  Miller 
came,  and  In  him  the  seamen  of  all 
tions  are  finding  a  good  friend,  while  our 
Coffee  and  Reading  Rooms  were  neve 
prospermia. 

Oar  Girls'  School  occupies  a  new 
building,  all  our  own,  as  large  and 
as  Monnett  Hall,  at  Delaware,  or  Hulings 
Hall  at  Meadville. 

The  Methodist  Publishing  House  in  this 
city,  with  its  four  steam  oy  Under  presses, 
is  a  great  aid  in  our  work.  I  must  not  be- 
gin  ou  this,  however,  or  my  already  too 
long  letter  will  double  its  size.  The  press 
ia  one  of  the  mightiest  preachers  we  have 
in  India.  It  literally  "  gets  up  steam,'' 
and  goes  it  in  the  good  old  Hethodiat 
fashion. 

Our  Mission  In  modems,  Italy. 

Rev  Win  Burt  writes  from  Modena, 
Italy,  July  20,  188C: 

One  of  the  stations  in  the  Milan  Dis- 
trict of  the  Italy  Conference  is  the  an- 
cient City  of  Modena.  with  about  50.000 
inhabitants  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  between  the  Seccliia  and  the  Pan&ro 
riven,  and  on  the  old  Via  Emilia.  It 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Dntchy 
of  Modena,  and  now  tliat  of  the  province 
of  Emilia. 

It  is  a  town  of  wonderful  historic  in- 
terest. Here  after  the  murder  of  Ciesar, 
Brutus  wasbeseiged  by  Anthony  forfour 
months.  It  was  not  until  185B,  that 
Francis  V.  the  last  duke,  quitted  bis  do- 
mains here  and  went  over  to  the  Auh- 
trians.  It  is  a  place  of  magnificent  an- 
cient palaces  which  remain  as  memorials 
of  the  city's  former  greatness. 

Modena  has  always  been  a  stronghold 
of  the  Jesuits,  hence  It  is  literally  full  of 
Romish  Churches  and  priests.  Roman- 
Ism  is  so  embedded  in  the  life  of  this 
place  that  it  is  said  there  is  scarcely  a 
family  bat  has  some  relation  to  a  priest. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord  we  have  enter- 
ed this  place  to  preach  the  pure  Gospel 
of  Christ,  but  under  great  difficulties. 
Wo  have  here  a  pleasant  little  room  in 
which  »  few  faithful  disciples  regularly 
meet.  In  my  visit  to  this  place  last  week 
the  pastor  related  an  incident,  that  oc- 
curred the  week  before,  which  illustrates 
the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  priests 
aDd  the  difficulties  of  our  work  in  Italy. 

The  pastor  is  himself  a  convert  from 
the  Romish  priesthood, and  a  most  godly, 
zealous  man,  Federico  Crucian! . 

He  ordered  a  sign  made  to  be  placed 
over  the  door  of  his  little  church.  It  was 
very  simple,  but  such  as  would  attract  - 
t  nt'  attention  of  the  passing  public.  It 
was  made  of  tin.  about  four  feet  long 
and  three  feet  wide.    It  was  painted  a 
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dark  red.  In  the  centre  was  an  open 
Bible,  and  on  it  the  words:  -Sacred 
Bible.  Psa.  XXV."  Above  and  below 
the  Bible, 

"  Italian  Evangelical  Church, 
Methodist  Episcopal." 

It  did  just  what  the  pastor  designed  it 
should.  It  attracted  public  attention, 
and  the  passers  by  stopped  to  gate  at  and 
read  this  new  sign. 

Very  soon  the  priests  heard  of  it,  and 
many  of  them  came  to  see  for  themselves. 
Then  they  went  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
building  and  persuaded  him  to  compel 
the  pastor  to  take  the  sign  down.  The 
pastor  replied  that  such  intolerance  on 
the  part  of  the  priests  against  the  Bible 
was  only  worthy  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
begged  him  not  to  be  an  accomplice 
with  them  in  their  dark  deeds. 

But  the  proprietor  had  a  son  who  was 
being  educated  in  a  Catholic  Seminary, 
and  the  priests  threatened  to  expel  him 
and  to  excommunicate  tbe  whole  family 
if  he  did  not  at  ouce  have  the  sign  taken 

The  pastor  then  obtained  permission 
from  the  syndicate  of  the  city  to  place 
tbe  sign  on  the  corner  of  the  street  lead- 
ing to  tbe  church.  But  again  the  en- 
raged priests  made  their  demands  on  the 
proprietor  of  this  building. 

For  eight  days  tbe  pastor  contested  his 
right  with  the  priests,  but  their  greater 
numbers  and  superior  political  influence 
overpowered  him  and  he  was  obliged  to 
take  down  his  sign. 

With  great  pomp  the  Pope? a  embassy  can 
enter  Baltimore  bearing  the  insignia  of  a 
Cardinal.  But  in  Modena,  Italy,  em- 
bassadors of  the  Lord  Jesus  dare  not 
show  the  sign  of  a  Bible  directing  the 
people  to  read  the  precious  25th  Psalm. 
Thus  the  people  of  this  fair  land  are  held 
in  the  despotism  of  the  priests,  and  they 
have  not  the  strength  to  break  away  from 
their  chains.    O,  Lord,  how  long  ! 

OTHER  MISSIONS. 

t  SOUTHERN   ItTKTMODIST. 

The  Board  of  Missions  is  asking  that 
all  contributors  for  missions  shall  double 
their  gifts  this  year  that  the  debt  may  be 
removed  and  the  work  advanced. 

Rev.  D.  F.  Watkins  of  Guadalajara, 
Mexico,  is  still  very  weak.  He  is  able  to 
walk  about  the  house  but  cannot  speak 
above  a  whisper. 

The  only  boarding  school  for  boys  in 
Mexico  sustained  by  the  Southern  Meth- 
odist Church  is  at  Monterey,  Rev.  P.  C. 
Bryce.  principal.  The  school  is  opened 
and  closed  by  reading  tbe  Bible  in  con- 
cert, singing  and  prayer.  Four  of  the 
older  boys  are  members  of  the  Church. 

Rev.  F.  F.  Aguilar,  Presiding  Elder  of 
tbe  Mexico  District,  reports  that  he  has 
2!>  congregations,  10  Sunday  Schools,  2 
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day  schools  for  boys  and  two  day  schools 
for  girls.  What  is  most  needed  is  good 
buildings  to  boused  for  religious  services. 
The  Catholics  have  been  persecuting  the 
members  and  lately  fired  into  tbe  congre- 
gation in  the  town  of  Chioabasco. 
Japanese  mission. 

The  Japan  Mission  is  to  be  located  at 
Kobe,  Japan.  The  missionaries  will  be 
transferred  from  China  and  will  consist 
of  Rev.  J.  W.  Lam  bu  th,  M.  P.,  and  Wife, 
Rev.  W,  B.  .Lambuth,  M.  D,  and  wife, 
and  Rev.  O.  A.  Dukes,  M  D  ,  and  one  of 
these,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Lambuth  has  been 
at  work  in  the  mission  of  the'Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Peking,  Cbina,  for 
nearly  a  year.  He  writes  June  10  :  "I 
have  consulted  with  my  wife  and  we 
agree  to  go  to  Japan.  I  do  not  think 
Mrs.  Lambuth's  health  will  be  as  goo:l 
there  as  in  North  China,  but  we  are  will- 
ing to  try  it.  I  shall  make  an  early  trip 
to  Kobe,  and  make  it  my  business  to  be 
on  the  ground  when  the  Bishop  comes.'' 

Dr.  J.  W.  Lambuth  writes  from  Shang- 
hai, June  29:.  "We  leave  Shanghai  in 
about  twenty  days.  Walter  will  leavi' 
Peking  for  Kobe,  Japan,  as  soon  as  he 
can  make  arrangements  to  do  so.  l>r, 
Dukes  and  I  go  at  once  to  select  a  home 
in  Kobe  and  begin  our  work. " 


METHODIST  PROTESTANT. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Coburn  who  was  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Missions  as  assistant  mis- 
sionary to  Japan  has  declined  the  ap- 
pointment.   Volunteers  are  called  for. 

The  cholera  is  raging  in  Yokohama, 
Japan,  and  the  native  schools  have  been 
closed.  The  school  at  Fujesawa  has  been 
very  successful. 

On  July  4  Rev.  F.  C.  Klein  baptized 
five  personsat  Yokohama.  One  of  them 
desires  to  be  a  preacher. 


SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

A  Gentleman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety was  organized  in  the  Firsi  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  for  the 
study  of  the  mission  work  of  the  world. 
Their  interest  in  missions  has  so  increas- 
ed that  they  have  notified  the  Executive 
Committee  that  they  are  now  ready  to 
support  a  missionary  in  tbe  field,  and  to 
pay  him  $1,000  a  year  in  monthly  install- 

Kochi,  the  new  mission  station  in  Ja- 
pan, is  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Tosa,  of  the  island  of  Shikoku,  and  con- 
tains SO.000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  centre 
of  intellectual  and  literary  influence. 

Dr.  Butler  writes  from  Maranhao,  Bra- 
zil :  "  The  work  this  year  has  been  most 
encouraging  and  agreeable.  Never  has 
the  worship  been  disturbed  by  any  one, 
and  the  people  pay  very  serious  atten- 
tion, which  is  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  consider  that  this  is  a  people  almost 
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without  religious  sentiment,  and  that 
they  are  accustomed  to  laugh  and  whis- 
per during  macs  in  their  own  churches. 
We  have  just  organized  a  Sabbath  school 
of  eight  small  children," 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  at  its  late  session 
decided  that  the  mission  among  the 
American  Indians  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  Home  Mis- 
sions, as  soon  as  that  committee  shall  be 
able  and  willing  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  ;  that  special  appeals  for  free  will 
offerings  for  the  Foreign  Mission  work 
shall  be  made  only  during  the  months  of 
October  and  February  of  each  year,  and 
that  $85,000  be  apportioned  among  the 
Presbyteries  for  Foreign  Missions. 

The  mission  in  Mexico  is  rapidly  mov- 
ing toward  self-support.  The  natives 
have  a  Presbytery  of  their  own  and  dur- 
ing the  past  year  over  SO  adult  members 
were  received,  and  preaching  was  estab- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  five  important 
towns,  besides  at  many  ranches.  One 
new  church  was  organized  with  twenty- 
three  adnlt  members  and  three  elders. 


OTHER  MISSIONS. 

have  joined  the  Oodooville  church  on 
profession  of  faith,  thirty  from  the  vil- 
lages and  thirty  from  the  Boarding 
school.     There  are  now  180  inquirers. 

The  band  of  church  members  in  Smyr- 
na, Turkey,  is  small  but  devoted.  The 
members  are  always  in  their  places  at  the 
prayer-meeting,  coming  straight  from 
their  won,  without  waiting  for  their 
suppers.  They  are  always  ready  to  tell 
what  Christ  has  done  for  them. 

Mr.  Logan,  of  the  Micronesian  Mis- 
sion, reports  a  church  organized  at  Ku- 
ku  with  eighteen  persons  baptized,  one  of 
whom  was  the  chief  of  the  place,  who 
took  the  name  of  Saul.  A  voyage  was 
made  lasting  ten  weeks,  during  which 
ten  churches  were  visited  on  as  many 
different  islets,  and  fourteen  scholars 
were  brought  back.  '"  The  condition  of 
the  churches  was,  on  the  whole,  better 
than  I  expected.  The  people  are  very 
slow  to  give  up  their  customs  and  super- 
stitions," 


AMERICAN    BOARD. 

Rev.  Wm.  S.  Rowland  and  family  of 
the  Madura  Mission  have  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  K.  Green  and  wife  have  left 
the  United  States  for  Constantinople,  and 
Rev.   Henry    Fairbank   has    sailed    for 

On  June  17  at  West  Newton,  Mass., 
Dr.  W.  C.  Robbins  of  Natal,  South 
Africa,  was  married  to  Miss  Alice  M. 
Baldwin,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin, 
of  Foochow,  China. 

On  June  30  at  Middlebury,  Vt,,  Rev. 
Geo.  M.  Rowland  was  married  to  Miss 
Helen  M,  Goodrich.  They  are  under 
appointment  to  the  Japan  mission. 

Mr.  Crawford  of  Gaudalajara,  Mexico, 
writes  that  heandMr.HowlandonMay  3, 
dedicated  a  new  church  at  Tlajamulco. 
At  Chihuahua    the  day    school   has  30  I 
pupils,  and    the   Sunday  School  58  pu-  i 
pils. 

Mr.  Gulick  writes  from  San  Sebastian, 
Spain,  that  in  the  Girls"  School  the  older 
girls  are  all  Christians,  eight  of  them 
and  the  two  assistant  teachers  being 
members  of  the  church.  Three  of  them 
made  a  public  profession  of  their  faith  in 
Christ   on    the    first    Sunday    of    this 

The  Foreign  Missionary  Society  which  is 
organized  amongthe  girls  in  theGiris'Col- 
lege  at  Marash,  Turkey,  contributed  last 
year  006  piastres  ($20.70)  to  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  are  professing 
Christiaus. 

Miss  Mary  Leitch  writes  from  Oodoo- 
ville, Ceylon,  that  during  last  year   00 


PROTEST  A  NT  EPISCOPAL. 

Dr.  Ralph  St.  John  Perry  has  arrived 
in  Liberia.  His  post  of  duty  will  be  at 
Cape  Mount. 

Bishop  Boone  of  China  is  on  his  way 
to  the  United  States.  He  is  expected 
this  month. 

Mr.  Francis  L.  Hawks  Pott  has  been 
appointed  missionary  to  China  and  Mr. 
Adolpb  M.  Lewish  missionary  to  Japan. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Partridge  of  the  China  Mis- 
sion died  at  Shanghai,  May8.  She  had 
been  in  China  but  eighteen  months. 

A  new  mission  has  been  established  at 
Tebo,  Liberia,  Land  was  given  for  the 
station,  and  the  king  and  five  of  the 
principal  chiefs  promised  to  build  a  bouse, 
to  see  that  the  children  attend  the  school, 
and  to  use  their  influence  to  induce  the 
people  to  attend  preaching.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Vinton  Foda  of  Cavalla  was  appointed 
the  teacher. 

Another  mission  was  also  established 
in  the  Nyinumu  tribe,  and  an  agreement 
made  with  the  kingand  chiefs  similar  to 
that  at  Tebo.  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Proud 
Tobo,  a  graduate  of  the  Hoffman  In- 
stitute, was  appointed  the  teacher. 

Bishop  and  Mrs.  Bedell  have  placed 
sufficient  funds  in  the  treasury  to  start  a 
new  station  in  Liberia  as  a  memorial  of 
the  Bishop's  mother.  Bishop  Ferguson 
writes  that  he  purposes  putting  this  sta- 
tion inland,  between  the  river  and  Har- 
per, and  thereby  re  ch  some  of  the  in- 
termediate tribes. 

Bishop  Ferguson  writes  from  Liberia 
that  he  is  much  encouraged  by  the  con- 
verts recently  made.  At  Cavalla  thir- 
teen p-.rsons  were  baptized,  all  directly 
from  heathenism,  except  an  infant,  who 
has  Christian  parents.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  Cape  Palmas  tribe 
has  been  baptized.    At  Hoffman  Station 


seven  adults  and  three  children,  all  di- 
rectly from  heathenism,  received  haptiiro 
The  heathen  young  men  of  Dlgto*-'. 
have  applied  for  a  night -school. 

Rev.  Mr.  Woodman  writes  from  Tutu. 
Japan,  of  the  baptism  of  eight  adult, 
bringing  up  the  number  to  84.  Tberv 
has  been  an  increase  of  seventy  per  out 
in  the  number  of  baptisms  during  li. 
year.  Mr.  J.  H.  Molineux  write*  frou 
Tokio:  "One  of  the  most  eocouragitu 
features  of  mission  work  here  is  that  in- 
pie  are  everywhere  asking  for  Qiristiu 
teaching,  providing  bouses  for  preachiai; 
and  everywhere  the  missionary  goes  b 
is  well  received.  A  spirit  of  unity  per 
vades  all  bodies  of  missionaries,  and  it  * 
recognized  that  the  one  thing  needful  n 
unity."  A  new  mission  has  lately  beer 
commenced  at  Gojo,  Japan. 


UNITED  1'KENBYTEHIAN. 

Rev.  Jas.  T.  Barr,  do.,  and  wife,  Rev 
J.  R.  Alexander  and  wife.  Miss  Elizabeth 
McCahan  and  Miss  Isabella  Strang,  will 
return  this  month  to  their  fields  of  laW 
in  India  and  Egypt. 

Rev.  J.  P.  McKee  writes  from  Gujnu- 
wala,  India:  "  Our  work  continues  to  ad- 
vance by  rapid  strides,  and  the  progreu 
in  every  department  is  encouraging 
Since  the  first  of  January  we  have  bap- 
tized nearly  350  in  East  Gujranwala,  aw) 
nearly  the  same  number  have  been  bap- 
tized by  Mr.  Swift  in  the  west  part  of  tin 
district.  ThereisalaoevidenceofgrcrMi 
in  grace  as  well  as  in  numbers. 

Dr.  Stewart  of  Sialkot,  India,  write* 
"The  work  of  extending  the  Church  i> 
going  on  rapidly.  There  have  been  is- 
additional  baptisms  since  the  meeting  fif 
the  Presbytery  in  ApriL  The  grwi 
difficulty  seems  to  be  to  get  ready  to  reap 
We  need  more  ministers  very  much.  In 
Gurdaspur,  zenana  work  has  been  murk 
interfered  with  by  the  results  of  the  bij- 
tism  of  a  Hindu  in  a  neighboring  Mir 
sion,  which  led  to  a  lawsuit,  and  was  it- 
companied  by  an  attempt,  on  the  pan  "I 
bis  relations,  to  poison  the  young  cod- 


Reformed  Church. 

Rev.  Wm.  I.  Chamberlain  bna  bees  ap- 
pointed missionary  to  India.  He  is  *  ot 
of  Rev.  Jacob  Chamberlain.  p.i>.,amii- 
sionary  for  over  twenty-five    yean  in 

Only  307  Sunday  Schools  out  of  X 
contributed  to  Foreign  Missions  last  year 
If  the  90,500  members  of  these  Sundai 
Schools  would  all  contribute  something 
there  would  be  great  rejoicing  at  lh 
Mission  Rooms,  and  great  good  done 

Prof.  M.  N.  Wyckoff  writes  f rora  Toki . 
Japan :  "  Our  work  is  going  on  vteadilc 
We  regret  thai  we  do  not  see  morefnm 
among  our  pupils  this  your  In  the  way ni 


conversions,  bat  are  happy  to  see  a  con- 
stant growth  in  those  who  are  already 
Christiana-  The  tone  of  the  school  is  en- 
tirely Christian,  and  none  of  those  who 
ico  from  us  will  be  likely  to  speak  lightly 
against  Christianity.'1 

MISSION  NOTES. 

Then  is  a  remarkable  revival  at  the 
mission  in  Tricar,  India.  It  commenced 
in  a  girls'  boarding-school. 

Seventy-two  baptisms  of  native  con- 
verts have  taken  place  in  Ping  Yang  Fu, 
Shams!,  China,  in  connection  with  the 
China  Inland  Mission. 

The  French  Methodist  Conference, 
which  met  in  Niroes.  France,  May  ST, 
unanimously  resolved  to  undertake  a  Mis- 
don  to  the  Kabyles  in  Algeria. 

The  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church 
withdraws  from  mission  work  on  the 
island  of  Aneitynm,  and  leaves  it  to  the 
missionaries  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  missionaries  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Uganda,  Africa,  were 
alive  and  well  at  the  last  accounts,  bnt 
in  the  midst  of  great  danger,  as  the  king 
had  been  plotting  their  death. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  against  the 
Jesuits  in  Peru.  Meetings  have  been 
held  in  Caliao  and  Lima,  which  passed 
resolution*  petitioning  the  government 
to  expel  tbntii  from  the  country. 

The  CAineur  Recorder  for  July  says  that 
the  treaty  between  France  and  Korea, 
signed  at  Seoul,  virtually  grants  among 
other  things,  liberty  to  Homan  Catholic 
miMtionaries  to  liveand  teach  in  Korea. 

Mrs.  W,  O.  Robinson  writes  that  there 
are  at  least  800  Chinamen  in  Chicago,  of 
whom  702  were  enrolled  last  year  as  Sun- 
day school  scholars.  About  twenty 
Chinamen  are  members  of  churches  in 
Chicago. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
England  has  recently  received  from  its 
missionaries  in  China  the  offer  that  they 
will  themselves  support  a  missionary  for 
five  years  If  the  Society  will  send  one  to 
do  advanced  work. 

The  Futai  of  Buchow,  Governor  of  the 
province  of  Cbekiang,  China,  has  issued 
a  proclamation  against  the  kidnapping 
of  children  by  foreigners.  It  is  certainly 
very  extraordinary  that  such  an  implied 
charge  should  be  permitted. 

In  the  American  Baptist  Mission  on  the 
Congo  two  stations  have  been  aband- 
oned or  transferred  to  others.  The  pres- 
ent staff  consists  of  thirteen  men,  of 
whom  three  are  married,  and  two  single 
women.  Nine  of  them  are  members  of 
Baptist  chnrcbes. 

The  Basle  Missionary  Society  celebrat- 
ed its  TlKt  Anniversary  on  June  30  and 
July  1 .  The  report  showed  that  the  to-  | 
ml    revenue  of  the  year  amounted  to  ' 


NOTES- 

£40,000.  and  there  are  118  male  Euro- 
pean agents  at  work— 08  in  India.  84  in 
Africa.  14  in  China. 

A  society  has  been  formed  in  Japan 
called  the  "Society  of  Homanisation," 
with  a  membership  of  more  than  1,000 
persons,  many  of  whom  are  princes  and 
government  officials,  in  favor  of  adopt- 
ing the  Roman  alphabet.  The  govern- 
ment warmly  supports  this  reform. 

In  1841,  amission  school  was  started 
at  Lovedale  in  South  Africa.  The  board- 
ing school  now  numbers  about  SG0  boys 
and  100  Girls.  In  the  school  is  a  Mission- 
ary Society,  the  members  of  which  go 
out  every  Sunday  to  hold  Sunday-school 
and  to  speak  to  the  heathen  about  Jesus. 
The  Porsees  have  had  three  large  and 
thirty-three  smaller  lire  temples  in  Bom- 
bay, India,  and  they  have  just  instituted 
another,  They  use  1,001  pieces  of  fuel 
of  16  different  kinds  to  obtain  the  sacred 
fire  which  is  thenceforward  fed  with 
sandal  wood.  The  process  of  getting 
this  Are  with  attendant  ceremonies  costs 
about  $12,000. 

Rev.  Frank  P.  Oilman,  of  Hanan. 
writes  that  he  is  the  only  clerical  mission- 
ary on  that  great  island  with  its  million 
and  a-lialf  of  population,  ami  considers  it 
very  important  that  more  missionaries 
shall  be  sent.  "  The  island  is  largely  in- 
habited by  aboriginal  tribes  who  are 
much  more  impressible  by  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  than  either  Buddhists  or  Con- 
fucian ists." 

Little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  the 
East  India  Company,  then  governors  of 
India,  issued  a  stringent  order  that  "mis- 
sionaries must  not  preach  to  the  natives 
nor  allow  native  converts  to  do  so."  The 
present  Lieut. .Governor  of  Bengal,  Sir 
Rivers  Thompson,  says :  "  In  my  judg- 
ment Christian  missionaries  have  done 
more  real  and  lasting  good  to  the  people 
of  India  than  all  other  agencies  corn- 
Rev.  T.  J.  Comber  of  the  English  Bap- 
tist Mission  writes  from  San  Salvador, 
on  the  Congo  in  Africa  April  8,  of  the  first 
Congo  baptism  in  the  Mission.  He  says: 
"  On  Monday  morning,  as  1  notified  the 
people  on  Sunday,  we  proceeded  to  the 
nearest  pool— a  mile  away— to  carry  out 
for  the  first  time  in  Congo,  the  ordinance 
of  believer's  baptism,  the  subject  being 
a  boy,  Wm.  Mantu  Parkinson.  He  has 
been  a  consistent  Christian  for  two  years 

Rev.  F.  U  Macartney,  who  has  been  a 
missionary  in  Indiaof  the  English  Church 
Missionary  Society  for  twelve  years,  in 
an  address  lately  made  in  England,  re- 
ferred to  the  Christian- village  system,  and 
spoke  of  a  feeling  that  was  growing 
more  and  more  strong  ;  that  instead  of 
making  Christian  villages  it  ought  to  be 
the  great  effort  to  .make  villages  Chris- 
tian.   He  said  there  was  a  remarkable 
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movement  toward  Christianity  at  present 
going  on  amongst  the  Mange  and  Ma- 
hare. 

Dr.  Corbett,  a  returned  missionary 
from  China,  says  that ' '  the  heatben  never 
go  to  their  temples  to  worship  without 
carrying  an  offering  of  some  kind  as  a 
proof  of  their  sincerity.  When  they  be- 
come Christians  this  conviction  is  not 
rooted  out,  but  rather  it  is  heightened  in 
proportion  as  Christianity  is  regarded  es 
superior  to  heathenism.  I  have  seen 
them  give  to  such  an  extent  that  I  felt  it 
a  duty  to  remonstrate'  and  remind  them 
that  they  owed  duties  to  their  homes  ' 
which  must  not  be  forgotten." 

The  English  Baptists  have  opened  a 
new  station  in  Rome.  Rev.  James  Wall 
writes  of  it :  "  Our  new  locale  is  com- 
posed of  two  shops  united,  and  large 
enough  to  hold  150  persons.  On  this 
spot  three  and  twenty  centuries  since, 
Cincinnotus  possessed  '  four  acres  and  a 
cow '  wben  he  was  recognized  Dictator 
of  Rome  by  the  messenger  of  the  Senate. 
The  street  in  which  the  room  is  runs 
straight  to  the  Vatican,  is  on  a  line 
with  the  Pope's  private  apartment,  and 
can  be  seen  by  the  hermit  Pontiff.'* 

Rev.  H.  P.  Parker,  missionary  of  the 
English  Church  Missionary  Society  in  In- 
dia, has  been  appointed  bishop  in  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa.  The  Rev.  J.  Black- 
burn, who  has  lately  returned  from  a 
four  years'  residence  in  Eastern  Equato- 
rial Africa,  reports  that  the  new  chief  nt 
Uyui  is  more  favorable  to  missionary 
work  than  his. predecessors.  The  first 
fruits  of  their  labors  had  been  granted  in 
the  baptism  of  seven  boys  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  fourteen,  who  had  ap- 
parently really  given  their  hearts  to 
Christ. 

A  Baptist  Missionary  Training  School 
is  in  successful  operation  in  Chicago.  It 
was  organized  September  5,  1881,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society,  and  located  at  2338 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  provide  such  a  course  of  in- 
struction and  practical  training  as  shall 
prepare  Christian  women  for  efficient 
missionary  service.  There  have  been 
enrolled  during  the  five  years  88  stu- 
dents, 57  English  speaking,  8  Germans. 
14  Swedes,  1  Swiss,  8  Danes,  2  Norwe- 
gians, 2  Spanish  (Mexicans),  1  African. 
67  have  received  appointments  from  the 
Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
and  4  have  engaged  in  missionary  service 
under  other  auspices. 

Rev.  C.  T.  Wilson,  missionary  in  charge 
of  the  Jerusalem  district  of  the  Palestine 
Mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
reports  that  the  active  opposition  of  the 
Turkish  Government  still  continues. 
Moslem  children  are  forcibly  ejected  from 
Christian  schools,  and  forbidden,  under 
severe  penalties,  to  attend  any  but  Gov. 
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eminent  schools,  which  are  being  estab- 
lished everywhere.  The  sales  of  Bibles 
are  at  present  small,  owing  to  the  danger 
attaching  to  the  possession  by  a  Moslem 
of  a  Bible,  and  the  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

In  Austria  there  is  but  little  of  relig- 
ious freedom.  A  correspondent  of  the 
.Voncon/ommf  Bays :  "  Not  a  tract  must 
be  given  away.  The  Holy  Scriptures 
cannot  be  freely  sold  by  colporteurs. 
Sunday-schools  as  missionary  institu- 
tions are  out  of  the  question.-  There  can 
be  no  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel  with 
open  doors  in  public  halls  or  private 
houses.  All  that  is  allowed  is  family 
worship.  In  other  words,  if  a  man 
chooses  to  gather  his  friends  around  his 
table,  or  in  his  house,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  his  asking  them  to  join  him  in 
worship,  or  to  listen  to  a  discourse  he 
may  deliver.  Under  this  pretense  many 
meetings  are  held,  but  all  attending  them 
must  be  able  to  produce  a  card  of  invita- 

The  Greek  Evangelical  Church,  Rev. 
Dr.  Kalopothakes,  of  Greece,  makes  the 
following  report :  "  The  Greek  Evangeli- 
cal Church  has  undertaken  to  carry  on  the 
Evangelistic  work  within  the  kingdom 
of  Greece,  which  was  formerly  under  the 
direction  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church,  leaving  to  that  church  the  work 
amongst  the  Greeks  of  Macedonia  and 
Eplrus.  I  have  resigned  my  connection 
with  them,  and  united  with  the  native 
brethren  in  this  new  enterprise.  We  are 
at  present  three  ordained  ministers  and 
two  elders,  and  have  a  young  man  who 
will  be  ready  for  the  work  in  two  years. 
We  occupy  three  station s— Athens,  Pirae- 
us and  Volo — and  hope  to  extend  our 
operations  to  other  points  as  fast  as  we 
can  get  proper  men  and  sufficient  means 
for  it.  The  Bible  Society,  also,  has  en- 
trusted to  us  its  Bible  work,  so  that  the 
entire  business  is  in  leility  in  our  hands. 
The  step  which  we  have  taken  seems  to  be 
attended  already  with  good  results.  It  has 
roused  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  native 
brethren,  and  prompted  to  new  exertion 
and  self-sacrifice,  and  has  produced  a 
good  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Greeks  in  general,  so  that  we  feel  hope- 
ful for  the  future.  In  view  of  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  town  of  the  Pirasus, 
we  decided  to  establish  there  a  regular 
evangelist  with  his  family,  and  to  open  a 
reading-room  for  sailors  and  others,  simi- 
lar to  those  at  Smyrna  and  Constantino- 
ple. 


Rev.  R.  P.  Ashe  writes  from  the  Mis- 
sion Jan.  31,  1886: 

Some  time  ago  there  was  an  interesting 
case.  Samweli.  one  of  the  king's  pages, 
went  to  the  village  or  nyalo  where  his 


mother  and  grandmother  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  living.  He  spent 
a  week  or  two  teaching  them  and  speak- 
ing to  them  about  eternal  things.  The 
consequence  was  that  they  burned  all 
their  charms,  and  threw  away  their 
magic  horns,  at  the  cost  of  a  good  deal 
of  annoyance  from  their  friend* ;  how- 
ever, they  persevered.  This  was  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  the  mother  and 
various  others  came  regularly  and  were 
(most,  I  was  going  to  say,  anxious;  but 
an  xious  is  a  word  which  hardly  expresses 
it)  rather  interested  in  the  teaching  and 
in  the  worship  of  God. 

The  old  lady,  the  grandmother,  was 
for  a  time  dangerously  ill,  but  when  she 
managed  to  come  seemed  quite  as  inter- 
ested as  the  others.  The  grandmother, 
and  mother,  and  a  little  wee  granddaugh- 
ter, who  had  learned  to  read,  were  all 
baptized  a  few  weeks  ago.  They  came 
under  cover  of  darkness.  They  belong 
to  Zacharia's  congregation  ;  for  now  we 
dare  not  collect  the  people  here,  so  there 
are  various  centres  presided  over  by 
members  of  the  Church  Council. 

There  is  Nua's  centre,  .  taking  in 
Oabunga,  the  little  chief  who  is  bap- 
tized, and  Sliem  and  others.  N'ua,  or 
Waluhaga,  is  the  king's  head  black- 
smith, and  has  shown  himself  a  most 
earnest  and  humble  Christian,  and  so 
hospitable  to  the  brethren.  His  house 
is  quite  a  sanctuary  in  times  of  trouble. 
He  had  as  many  as  five  or  six  of  our 
family  with  him  during  the  last  scare. 

Fredi  Wigram,  or  Xidza,  quite  close  to 
us;  he,  too,  is  a  very  earnest  man,  and 
has  taught  many. 

Robert  Munyagga,  a  gatekeeper  at  the 
king's  enclosure,  allows  many  of  the 
pages  to  collect  at  his  house. 

Tben  last,  but  not  least,  being.  I  should 
think,  the  most  numerous  congregation 
of  all,  is  Nasengeje.  presided  over  by 
Sembera,  who  is  well  known  to  you, 
doubtless,  from  Mackay's  journals.  Also 
Thomas,  another  of  Mackay's  earliest 
pupils.  Their  chief.  Munabuha,  or  May- 
anja,  or  Isaya,  is  baptized;  be  is  a  great, 
jolly  giant,  but  one  would  like  to  see 
more  of  the  true  metal  about  him.  One 
sees,  though,  that  those  who  are  not 
against  Christ  are  on  His  side,  and  Isaya, 
if  he  does  not  help  much  actively,  allows 
the  little  church  to  flourish  under  his 
care.  A  young  chief  named  Mutegomba 
was  lately  baptized.  He  was  pressed  for 
some  cloth,  and  was  about  to  do  the  thing 
that  comes  as  natural  to  a  Muganda  as 
eating  his  dinner,  namely,  to  sell  one  of 
his  people.  Our  friend  Muira,  of  fre- 
quent mention,  pointed  out  to  him  that 
now  he  waa  a  disciple  of  Jesus  he  must 
not  sell  people  like  cattle,  but  must  1m>  a 
father  to  bis  slaves,  j}nd  not  part  with 
them.  Our  Christians  are  learning  to 
avoid  the  word  slave;  now  they  talk  of 


their  children.  May  they  learn  to  avoid 
all  traffic  in  human  beings,  whether  buy- 
ing or  selling ! 

Mutegomba  assented  to  Muira'*  words, 
and  the  girl  was  not  sold.  I  always  feel 
that  one  should  b±  very  cautious  in  re 
latlng  such  incidents,  for  if  one  heart 
afterwards  that  the  shining  example  bu 
relapsed,  it  makes  one  feel  that  tt  wai 
only  after  all  a  story,  and  not  a  solid  re- 
sult. Tet  when  all  that  is  of  human 
infirmity  ia  deducted,  I  think  it  would  be 
an  extreme  want  of  gratitude  to  the  Di- 
vine doer  of  all  that  baa  been  accom- 
plished not  to  acknowledge  that  Hit 
word  has  taken  root  here,  and  not  to 
praise  Him  for  those  who  are,  aa  far  as 
we  can  see,  walking  in  the  narrow  way. 
There  are  at  present  nine  candidate*  for 
baptism;  but  I  hope  that  we  may  no* 
look  for  rather  more  knowledge  than 
formerly. 

What  we  want  to  see  ia  a  Gospel  in 
the  hands  of  our  Christians.  We  an 
getting  on  but  slowly  with  our  printing. 
Mackay  is  very  busy  with  the  spinning 
and  weaving  machine,  and  other  things. 
I  teach  our  boys  and  those  who  come 
about,  but  we  do  not  encourage  them  to 
come  very  much— indeed  they  do  u»t 
need  it,  for  they  come  of  their  own  ac- 
cord—but we  do  not  think  it  wise  just 
at  present  to  have  a  large  school.  It  is 
easy  to  collect  the  people  if  we  wish  it. 
We  had  as  many  as  forty-two  communi- 
cants on  Sunday,  the  17th  inst.  I  felt 
rather  a  heavy  responsibility  administer- 
ing it  to  some  of  those  present,  hut  I  bad 
no  reason  for  refusing  them.  It  is  of 
course  far  better  to  delay  the  baptism  of 
those  whom  we  are  in  doubt  about.  Ex- 
should  be  a  most  careful- 


ly considered  step,  and  one  which  1 
should  not  like  to  take  without  first  bring- 
ing the  matter  before  the  Church  Coun- 
cil. 

We  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  our 
dear  Bishop's  Bible.  One  of  our  Chris- 
tians bought  it  of  a  man  who  had  taken 
it  from  the  Bishop.  An  incident  con- 
nected with  ft  is  worth  mentioning. 
One  or  two  of  those  wbo  were  present 
when  I  was  giving  the  cowrie  aheUa  for 
the  book  expressed  a  desire  to  share  in 
the  cost  of  redeeming  it.  They  amid  it 
was  our  brother's,  and  they  would  like  to 
do  this.  I  mentioned  before  that  on* 
of  the  members  of  the  Church  Council 
wrote  to  me  a  letter,  saying  he  quit* 
understood  that  the  Bishop  bad  lost  lui 
life  in  endeavoring  to  benflt  them.  It  is 
a  great  comfort  to  think  that  aotne  of 
these  people  have  some  idea  that  people 
far  off  are  anxious  sb>ut  tbem,  and  bare 
a  feeling  of  gratitude. 

Mackay  has  been  fortunate  in  seeing 
the  king,  wro  is  pleased  to  look  upon 
him  with  some  favor,  and  has  given  him 

tWO  lih'llis  of  c< 


Onward,  Christian  Heralds. 

BY  ERNEST  A.  BELL. 

Lei  'mid  Afric'e  darkness  gleaming 

Morning  rays  of  sacred  light ; 
Israel's  Sun  in  splendor  beaming, 

Soun  will  banish  nature's  night. 
Indian  millions,  see  them  bending 

'Neath  Messiah's  sceptre  mild ; 
Truth,  the  veil  of  error  rending, 

Bids  the  world  be  reconciled. 
Hinds  enchained  their  bonds  are  break- 
ing, 

Satan's  systems  crumble  low, 
Souls  entombed  to  life  are  waking— 

On,  re  chosen  heralds,  go  I 
On  !  nor  in  jour  journey  falter, 

On.  beneath  your  guiding  Star, 
On !  till— all  the  earth  an  altar— 

Christ's  the  scattered  nations  are. 

Eivnaburgli,  Pa. 


The  Good  News  for  Men. 

A  young  clergyman,  being  introduced 
In  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  presum- 
ing that  from  his  former  resilience  in  the 
East  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  igno- 
rance aul  obstinacy  of  the  natives  in  sup- 
port of  their  false  religion,  put  this  ques- 
tion to  him  : — 

'■  Doe*  not  your  flrace  think  it  almost 
useless  and  extravagant  to  preach  the 
Oospel  to  the  Hindus?" 

The  Duke  replied,  "  Look  to  your 
marching  orders,  Sir:  '  Preach  the  Oos- 
pel to  every  creature.'" 

When  the  converted  Tahitians  had  form- 
ed an  association  to  collect  contributions 
for  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
the  people  were  bringing  their  gifts  of 
oil.  arrow-root,  figs,  etc..  one  native, 
evidently  moved  "of  necessity"  to  an 
act  of  benevolence,  came  to  King  Pomare, 
with  a  quantity  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  and 
throwing  it  down  In  a  surly  manner, 
said,  "  There,  I've  brought  you  five  bam- 
bnos  of  oil;  take  them  for  your  society." 
*"  No,"  said  King  Pomare,  "  God  loveth 
a  cheerful  giver;  I  will  not  mix  your 
angry  bamboos  with  the  missionary  oil. 
Take  them  away," 

Chief  Malietoa,  of  Manono,  one  of  the 
Navigator's  Islands,  welcomed  the  Mis- 
sionary Williams  after  eager  expectation 
and  reminded  him  of  his  promise  to  pro- 
vide his  people  with  a  native  preacher ;  and 
when  introduced  to  Te-ava  and  his  wife, 
who  had  come  as  new  laborers  there,  he 
received  them  with  extravagant  demon 
titrations  of  delight.  Afterwards,  when 
Mr.  Williams  proposed  to  him  to  go  to 
England  and  bring  more  teachers  for 
those  islands,  the  noble  chief  replied, 
'■  Well,  go:  go  with  speed:  obtain  all 
can,  and  come  a  sain 
s  possible;  bui  we  shall  be  dead 
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— many  of  its  will  be  dead  before  you  i 


When  Abraham  received  Isaac  back 
again,  as  it  were  from  the  dead,  at  the  ' 
hand  of  God,  he  must  ever  after  have 
looked  upon  "the  lad"  with  a  new  I 
feeling.  He  was  now,  as  never  before,  a 
consecrated  one.  The  father  took  back 
his  son,  but  not  the  offering  of  him  he 
had  made.  That  was  irrevocable.  Hence- 
forth  he  must  have  regarded  him,  in  a  I 
peculiar  sense,  holy  unto  tho  Lord.  Pre-  i 
oisely  this  is  the  feeling  of  the  Christian 
steward  respecting  his  property.  Under 
the  teachings  of  the  Spirit  there  comes  a 
time  when  he  says  with  all  bis  heart,  I  J 
surrender  ownership.  Lord,  it  is  al-  1 
together  thine.  God  puts  it  back  into  J 
his  hand,  but  from  that  time  on,  it  is 
holy  unto  the  Lord.  He  manages  it  as  a 
sacred  trust. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  great  burden  of  the 
Chinese  women's  prayers  in  their  Budd-  i 
hist  temples,  that  they  may  be  men  in  j 
the  next  state  of  existence.  Girl  babies, 
in  some  sections,  a  third  or  a  half  of 
them,  are  either  drowned  like  kittens,  or 
if  the  mother  be  tender-hearted,  and  the  j 
aeylum  is  nearer  than  the  river,  are  taken 
there.  At  twelve  days  old,  if  plump,  a 
man  for  twenty  cents  a  day,  takes  a  bas- 
ket of  babies  on  each  end  of  a  pole,  over 
his  shoulder,  and  cries  them  about  the 
street  as  he  might  fruit  or  puppies. 
Mothers  with  sons  buy  them  for  their 
future  wives.  It  is  cheaper,  as  a  grown- 
up wife  costs  $100  or  more.  Sometimes 
the  government  goes  into  the  speculation, 
keeping  them  till  ten  years  old,  and  then 
selling  them  for  $3  apiece  as  wives  for 

At  one  time  the  Shanars,  a  Tinnevelly 
tribe  of  Hindus,  in  the  populous  village 
of  Sevel,  having  been  converted  to  'Chris- 
tianity under  the  preaching  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, rose  in  a  body  and  demolished 
their  devil-temple,  and  hewed  their  chief 
idol  (Ammen)  to  pieces.  The  act  drew  a 
great  crowd,  and  the  heathen  were  very 
angry  at  the  "outrage."  and  but  for  the 
influence  of  the  missionaries  would  have 
violently  interfered,  "Oh  ye  fools  and 
madmen  V  they  cried,  "  What  have  you 
been  doing  ? .cutting  down  and  destroy- 
ing the  tutelar  gods  and  goddesses  of 
your  village!  Be  sure  Ammen  will 
shortly  avenge  herself  upou  you  I"  "No," 
replied  the  Christians,  "these  are  only 
sand  and  clay;  they  can  do  us  no  harm, 
as  they  never  did  us  any  good.  The 
Lord  Jesus  alone  is  God.  Him  we  wor- 
ship, and  he  will  protect  us." 

The  native  Christians  of  a  Karen  vil- 
lage made  their  contribution  to  send  the 
Gospel  to  a  heathen  tribe  farther  north. 

The  crops  of  these  poor  Karens  had 
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been  destroyed  by  the  incursion  of  rats. 
The  pastor  had  only  a  bushel  of  unhulled 
rice.  They  had  to  subsist  on  rats  or 
starve;, yet  when  the  missionary  was 
about  leaving  the  village,  this  poor 
pastor  pulled  five  dollars  out  of  hie  gir- 
dle, and  said  it  was  to  send  the  Gospel  to 
the  Kha-Tchins. 

"  It  is  too  much,"  said  the  missionary; 
"  you  should  not  do  this.  The  poor-fund 
of  your  church  is  badly  off;  I  can't  take 
it." 

"  But."  says  the  native  deacon,  "  it  is 
God's  money;  it  has  been  given  for  this 
mission;  we  cannot  touch  it,  you  must 
take  it.  We  can  eat  rats,  but  the  Kha- 
Tchins  cannot  do  without  the  Oospel. 

"  Do  you  know  how  sin  came  into  the 
world?  Have  you  ever  heard?"  I  inquir- 
ed of  an  old  man  in  India,  one  afternoon. 
He  had  been  listening  to  our  preaching, 
and  I  put  the  question  while  offering  the 
people  books.  No  !  of  course  he  did  not 
know.    He  bad  no  one  who  could  tell 

"  Eve  ate  the  fruit,"  quietly  replied  a 
boy  about  twelve  years  of  age,  who  saw 
the  old  man  was  puzzled. 

"  Are  you  a  Christian?"  I  said,  surpris- 
ed ;  for  it  cheered  me  to  get  such  a  good 
answer  from  him. 

"  No.  sir,"  he  answered,  "  but  I  go  to 
the  Bible  school."  Ah  !  that  explained  it 
all.  This  was  how  he  came  to  know  more 
than  the  old  man.  The  Bible  tells  us 
things  that  nobody  would  ever  be  able 
to  know  without  it. 

"Sir I  have  you  the  '  Sea  of  Love?"" 
a  boy  of  India  came  running  after  us  .to 
ask  that  same  afternoon. 

We  were  very  sorry  we  had  not  a  book 
with  that  title.  Insomeofourhymnsand 
books  Jesus  is  called  a  Sea  of  Love ;  and 
it  is  a  beautiful  name,  is  it  not?  If  you 
try  to  think  how  deep,  how  broad,  how 
long,  how  lovely  the  sea  is,  you  will  un- 
derstand what  a  nice  name  it  is. 

"  Oh,  my  soul,  dive  into  the  sea  of  the 
love  of  Jesus  !"  is  the  chorus  of  one  of 
our  Bengali  hymns ;  and  the  first  verse 
says  : 

"If  joudlve.  jonll  be  refreshed, 
II  you  dire,  you'll  be  enriched. 
Dive,  then,  like  &  direr,  nod  get  the  UTing  wealth." 

One  of  the  greatest  amusements  for  a 
Japanese  girl  is  stories.  There  are  pro- 
fessional story-tellers,  who  go  about  the 
streets  to  tell  stories  to  any  boys  or  girls 
who  will  give  them  as  much  as  half  a 
cent ;  and  in  the  long  winter  evenings 
they  are  entertained  in  the  same  way  by 
some  older  person.  Like  American  chil- 
dren, they  love  to  hear  the  same  stories 
over  and  over  again;  and  there  are  some 
that  are  told  in  every  house,  just  as  "Cin- 
derella" or  "Little  Bed  Riding  Hood" 
are  in  this  country. 
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Coins  Back  to  India. 
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Raturn  in  peace,  our  brother. 

Thou  and  thy  faithful  wife. 
And,  helping  one  another, 

Hold  forth  the  Word  of  Life. 
The  way  is  full  of  dangers, 

Tour  home  a  foreign  strand ; 
But  ye  go  forth  as  strangers 

Seeking  a  better  land. 
The  summons  ye  are  heeding 

Must  we  alike  obey  ; 
And  since  a  world  is  needing, 

O  let  us  help  to-day  I 
And  when  in  separate  places 

Our  paths  of  duty  are, 
We'll  think  upon  your  faces 

And  stay  your  hands  afar. 
Though  many  will  not  hearken. 

The  few  have  heard  aright ; 
Though  shades  around  you  darken, 

At  eve  it  shall  be  light. 
Press  forward,  never  fearing, 

Sweet  will  the  blessing  be 
Heard  at  the  Lord's  appearing, 

"  Ye  did  it  unto  me." 


Cheering  Word), 

A  word  from  South  Illinois  Conference 
The  Rev.  J.  B.  House,  Piasa,  111.,  sends 
the  following :  "  I  shall  pass  the  line  he- 
fore  Conference  meets.  '  Advance '  is 
our  watchword." 

The  Rev.  J.  Haynes,  Presiding  Elder 
Mount  Pleasant  District,  Iowa  Confer- 
ence, says  :  "  I  expect  my  district  to 
reach  the  Million  line.  All  the  leading 
charges  are  up  to  the  mark." 

"You  may  rest  assured  the  Million  line 
will  be  reached,  and,  we  trust,  doubled," 
This  from  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Traveller,  Pre- 
siding Elder  Aberdeen  District,  Dakota 
Conference. 

One  of  the  pastors  of  the  Colorado 
Conference  writes:  "Our  Conference 
crossed  the  Million  line  with  a  shout  that 
would  have  done  Joshua's  heart  good  at 
Jericho," 

"We  have  taken  our  collection  and 
have  crossed  the  '  Million  line '  and  are 
heaping  them  up  for  the  next  station," 
So  writes  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Wilson,  Dwight, 
Illinois. 

"  My  district  will  reach  the  Million  line 


A  MILLION  FOR  MISSIONS. 

and  I  think  go  beyond  it  from  (400  to 
$600."  Boone  District,  Des  Moines  Con- 
ference, the  Rev.  B.  F.  W.  Cozier,  Pre- 
siding Elder. 

"  You  will  not  find  Central  Illinois  be- 
hind on  the  Million -dollar  line  movement. 
My  Sunday-school  alone  has  placed  me 
beyond  that."  The  Rev.  A.  A.  Waters, 
pastor  at  Buckley,  111. 

"We  fully  expect  to  m&ke  our  mark  on 
the  Million  line  for  Fort  Worth  District, 
even  if  we  don't  make  much  noise  about 
it.  The  mark  Is  low  enough  for  so  grand 
a  cause."  Presiding  Elder,  Fort  Worth 
District,  Austin  Conference. 

The  Rev.  F.  M.  Robertson,  of  Puget 
Sound  Conference,  writes :  "  I  feel  quite 
confident  that  our  Conference  will  be  on 
the  Million -dollar  line.  My  present  charge 
is  l  w  per  cent,  ahead  of  last  year,  and  I 
think  the  whole  Conference  is  alive  to 
the  great  question." 

The  following  from  the  Rer.  W.  L. 
Hypes,  Presiding  Elder  West  Cincinnati 
District,  Cincinnati  Conference  :  "  The 
Million  call  is  doing  much  good  in  this 
district,  and  though  we  may  not  reach 
the  '  Million  line,'  the  effort  to  do  so  has 
a  healthful  effect  on  all  our  church  enter- 
prises." 

"  Several  of  my  best  charges  have  gone 
oyer  the  'Million  line'  of  missions  and 
I  think  if  we  do  not  reach  it  we  will  get 
in  sight  all  along  the  line.  Thirteen 
hundred  and  twenty  conversions  on  my 
district  this  year  so  far."  The  Rev,  M. 
W.  B.  White,  Presiding  Elder,  Peoria 
District,  Central  Illinois  Conference. 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Hanson,  Presiding  Elder 
Olympia  District,  Puget  Sound  Confer- 
ence, writes  :  "The  outlook  on  my  dis- 
trict for  reaching  the  Million-dollar  line 
is  quite  cheering.  The  heavier  charges 
have  passed  beyond  it  by  considerable, 
while  the  smaller  oues,  as  far  as  heard 
from,  are  coming  up  to  their  apportion- 
ments in  full." 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  letter 
to  Chaplain  M'Cabe,  written  by  Rev.  A.  B. 
Chapin,  of  the  West  Nebraska  Confer- 
ence: "I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the 
effort  that  is  being  made  to  raise  one 
million  per  year  for  missions.  I  have 
labored  hard  this  year,  my  work  being 
uew,  people  poor  and  times  hard,  but 
have  succeeded  in  trebling  my  assess- 
ments of  this  Conference  year,  placing 
us  on  the  '  Million-dollar  line.'  May  God 
crown  your  efforts  with  success." 
Letter  fromW.  F.  Barclay,  Tipton,  Iowa: 
"We  boldly  marched  up  to  and  passed  be- 
yond the  '  Million  line'  Sunday,  Aug.  1, 
and  this,  too,  with  an  increase  in  Church 
Extension,  Freed  men's  Aid,  Sunday- 
school  and  tract  collections— meeting  all 
apportionments,  and  more.  This  is  done 
after  raising  and  paying  over  $1,000  for 
debts  and  improvements  on  church  prop- 
erty since  January  1." 


Money  expended  on  our  mission  fields 
is  returned  to  us  four-fold.  Our  poorest 
missions  have  stood  by  us  nobly  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight.  Last  year  Arixona. 
Black  Hills,  Dakota,  and  Utah  stood 
boldly  to  the  front,  and  do  not  lorn  an 
inch  of  ground  this  year;  while  Montana, 
with  an  advance  of  $177,  takes  her  stand 
beside  them.  She  speaks  to  as  through 
the  Rev.  George  Comfort,  Presiding  El- 
der of  Bozeman  District:  "W«>are  .juh> 
above  the  Million  line.  Glory  to  G<d  : 
We  calculate  to  keep  up  to  these  marching 
orders.  Our  doctrine  is  Montana  fur 
Christ.  The  Church  must  come  op  to 
the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 
Our  bugle  notes  from  Montana,  are  the 
echoing  of  this  timely  call  for  the  world's 
redemption  to  Jesus." 


A  Pre*tdln«-  Elder  Working  for 

Rev.  R.  W.  C.  Famsworth,  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  Los  Angeles  District.  Cali- 
fornia Conference,  writes  July  28th  to 
Chaplain  M'Cabe : 

I  am  in  most  hearty  and  enthusiastic 
accord  with  the  e.Tort  to  bring  our  church 
up  to  the  eg  II  lion  -dollar  line  for  missions. 
Ever  since  the  call  first  went  forth  I  have 
earnestly  worked  to  that  end.  Indeed, 
I  was  at  it  when  the  call  was  sounded. 

Last  year  the  Los  Angeles  District 
went  thirteen  dollars  over  the  line,  and  I 
feel  confident  that  it  will  do  even  Letter 
this  year.  There  has  been  a  steady  sys- 
tematic effort  from  the  beginning  or  the 
year.  It  has  been  made  in  the  way  best 
calculated  to  brings  present  and  aliiiling 
fruitage. 

The  subject  wus  represented  in  the 
District  Conference,  and  the  apportion- 
ments made  to  all  the  charges,  and  pub- 
lished in  a  circular,  wbich  was  issued  and 
distributed  in  large  number?. 

A  plan  of  sub-division  of  the  district 
and  co  operation  among  the  pastor*  a  ns 
also  made  and  published. 

A  convention  and  camp  meeting  at  San 
Diego,  and  our  second  District  Confer- 
ence in  Los  Angeles,  added  their  influ- 

I  have  steadily  pressed  the  matter  in 
the  Quarterly  Conferences  and  with  pas- 
tors. I  have  also  labored  to  get  all  our 
Sunday  Schools  actively  enlisted  for  the 
missionary  cause. 

When  the  pastors,  superintendents  and 
the  Quarterly  and  District  Conferences 
take  hold  of  missions  as  they  should,  two 
millions  will  be  raised  annually  for  that 
great  object. 

So  I  work  along  these  established  lines 
which  will  remain  after  I  am  out  of  the 
Presiding  Eldership.  I  keep  myself  well 
informed  in  reference  to  the  efforts  fur 
missions  in  every  church  and  Sunday 
School. 
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Cj)t  Country  anti  people  of  Persia. 


PERSIA  extends  for  aliout  700  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  for  900  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
contains  an  area  of  618,000  square  miles.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  country  is  desert,  and  the  population  was 
estimated  in  1881  at  7,653,(00.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  numbered 
1,963,800;  wan- 
dering tribes, 
1,909,800;  villages 
and  country  dis- 
tricts, 3,780,000. 
Of  these  6,86o,6co 
belonged  to  the 
Mahommedan 
Shiah  faith ;  700,- 
000  Mahommedan 
Sunn  i  faith  ;  8,500 
Parsisor  Guebres; 
19,000  Jews  ;  43*" 
000  Armenians, 
and  33,000  Nesto- 
nans,  with  about 
400  Europeans. 
Of  the  wandering 
tribes  260,000  are 
Arabs;  7  20,000 
Turks;  675,000' 
Kurds  and  Leks; 
20,700  Baluchis 
and  Gipsies;  234,- 
000  Lurs. 

Teheran,  the  cap- 
ital of  Persia,  has 
a  population  of 
about  200,000.  It 
is  a  mud-built  city, 
and  has  but  few 
domes  and  mina- 
rets, presenting 
anything  but  an 
imposing  appear- 
ance- Strings  of 
camels   and    asses 

are  frequently  en-  shah  01 

tering    the   city 

ladened  with  the  daily  food  and  foreign  produce.  The 
buildings  of  the  British  Embassy  are  solid  and  took  well. 
The  buildings  constituting  the  palace  of  the  Shah  are 
of  no  considerable  height,  and  are  separated  by  rectan- 
gular enclosures  in  which  are  tanks  and  small  fountains. 
The  principal  hall  of  audience  resembles  an  open  temple. 

"No  European  can  enter  the  gates  of  Teheran  for  the 
first  time  without  a  feeling  of  intense  disappointment ; 
the  city  appears  so  insignificant  in   area   and  elevation- 


One  sees  at  first  nothing  but  wide,  dusty  spaces,  broken 
occasionally  by  a  mud  wall  of  precisely  the  same  color 
as  the  road.  When  one  does  get  into  what  passes  for  a 
main  street  of  Teheran,  it  is  bounded  on  either  side  by 
walls  of  mud,  broken  only  at  every  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
by  an  iron-bound 
door,  the  solitary 
sign  that  this  erec- 
tion is  the  outer 
wall  of  a  row  of 
habitations.  In  the 
street  of  highest 
fashion  —  that 
which  leads  from 
the  Grand  Place  to 
the  British  Em- 
bassy—  the  only 
difference  -  is  that 
the  twelve-foot 
wall  is  panelled, 
and  the  mud  ce- 
ment is  covered 
with  fine  plaster 
and  washed  with 
blue,  upon  which 
are  scrolled  deco- 
rations moulded  in 
the  tame  plaster." 
"The  mosques 
and  palaces  of  Te- 
heran look  well  in 
pictures,  because 
the  outlines  and 
proportions  are  ar- 
tistic and  harmo- 
nious. But  tbe 
execution  is 
wretched-  One  of 
the  principal  sites 
in  the  city  is  oc- 
cupied by  the 
taaiah,  or  theatre, 
in  which  religions 
persia.  representations 

are  given  of  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Hussein.  The  front  of  this 
building  is  a  good  specimen  of  modern  Persian  archi- 
tecture- " 

"  The  European  officials  do  not  visit  the  bazaars,  part- 
ly from  considerations  of  personal  dignity-  They  re- 
gard the  'shoving  about'  to  which  one  must,  if  unat- 
tended, submit  in  the  narrow  ways  of  tbe  bazaars,  as 
compromising  to  their  importance,  and  the  ladies  of 
the  Foreign    Embassies    never  vcnlureinto    this  Jmost 


interesting   part   of   Teheran.     The  sight   of    unveiled 
women  has  a  tendency  to  make  Persians  use  language 
which  cannot  but  be  taken  as  offensive,  and  if  English- 
men  in   their  company  are  acquainted   with   Persian 
slang,  they  are  likely  to  have  a  serious  quarrel  or  two 
on  hand  in    passing  through    the   bazaars.     In    Persia 
no  man  of  rank  moves  in  the  streets    without  attend- 
ants, and  in  practice  rank  is  denoted  by  the  number  of 
followers.     If,  then,  such  a  person  enters  the  bazaars, 
the  way  is  ruth- 
lessly cleared  for 
him    by    attend- 
ants, who  are  re- 
gardless  of    the 
rights    of    other 
passengers  in 
[iretty  exact  pro- 
portion   to    their 
roaster's    posi- 
tion." 

Teheran  is  the 
largest  city  in 
Persia.  The 
other  principal 
cities  are  Tabriz, 
with  a  population 
of  165,000;  Ispa- 
han, Meshed, 
each  with  60,000; 
Barfurush,  with 
50,000;  Kerman, 
Yezd,  each  with 
40,000 ;  Hatna- 
dan,  Kerman- 
shah,  Shiraz, 
Kaivin,  Kom, 
Kashan,  Reshi, 
each  with  from 
25,000  to  30,000 
inhabitants.  The 
principal  centres 
of  commerce  are 
Tabriz,  Teheran, 
and  Ispahan;  the 
principal  ports, 
Bender  Abbas. 
Lingah,  and 
Bushire  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and 

Enwli,  Meshed-i-Sar,  and  Bender-i-Gez  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.    There  are  73  post  offices. 

Meshed  in  the  north-east,  in  Khorassan,  is  the 
Mecca  of  Persia,  and  probably  from  India,  Afghanis- 
tan, and  from  all  parts  of  Persia,  not  fewer  than  100,- 
000  pilgrims  yearly  pass  up  the  great  avenue  of  Me- 
shed, called  Khyaban,  which  crosses  the  city  from 
gate  to  gate,  and  leads  from  either  side  to  the  gilded 
dome  of  the  shrine  of  Imiim  Roza.     Hard  by,  as  at  Ker- 


bela,  rest  the  bones  of  tens  of  thousands  whose  desire 
has  been  for  burial  in  the  precincts  of  this  saintly  mosque. 
No  Persian,  not  even  the  Shah,  is  permitted  lo  ride  on 
horseback  within  the  sacred  limits. 

At  Ispahan,  in  the  central  avenue,  there  are  three 
tanks  of  which  the  masonry  is  in  ruins.  These  tanks 
hold  no  water  except  that  of  stagnant  rain  or  melted 
snow.  Half  way  down  there  is  the  Madrassee,  or  great 
mosque-school  of  Ispahan,  which  has  the  most  promi- 
nent dome  in  the 
city.  The  build- 
ing is  unimport- 
ant, built  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  and 
plastered  with 
mud.  The  dome, 
which  may  be 
seen  for  twenty- 
miles  upon  the 
plain,  is  perhaps 
the  finest  exam- 
ple of  tile  work 
and  the  most  la- 
mentable specta- 
cle of  ruin  in 
Persia,  where 
marks  of  ruin  are 
so  universal.  The 
roads  of  the 
avenue  converge 
to  the  bridge  over 
the  Zayinderud, 
from  the  sides  of 
which  there  is 
one  of  the  most 
enchanting  views 
in  Persia.  At 
either  end,  from 
day  to  day,  and 
yeartoyear,'there 
are  two  Persians- 
seated  on  the 
ground,  who  rise 
at  the  approach 
of  any  mounted 
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vele 


and 


FRONT   OF  SHAH'S   FAI.ACE   AT   TKHKKaN. 


from  one  of  the 
arches  bring  for- 
ward a  lighted 
"kalian,"  all  ready  for  indulgence  in  the  favorite  form 
of  smoking.  The  traveler,  if  he  pleases,  takes  the  pipe, 
and  after  sucking  from  one  end  of  the  bridge  to  the 
other,  leaves  it,  and  a  copper  "shihee"  for  payment, 
with  the  second  pair  of  pipe-bearers,  who  will  receive 
it  probably  with  a  "  Mashallah"  {God  be  praised).  In 
Persia  everything  is  done — at  least,  ostensibly — in  the 
name  of  Allah.  If  a  box  is  to  be  lifted  to  the  back  of 
a  mule,  or  the  animal  is  to  be  urged  to  quicken  its  p? ce. 


the  "charvodar"  mutters  an  "Ul'lah"  (Ey  God's  help). 
If  a  Persian  be  sick,  and  you  express  a  hope  for  his  re- 
covery, he  and  his  friends  never  fail  to  say,  "  Inshalla  " 
(God  willing).  These  are  the  three  words  most  frequent 
in  the  mouths  of  Persians,  and  in  every  city  and  town,  at 
sunrise  and  sunset,  no  one  can  escape  the  sound  of  the 
tnollahs'  voices,  calling  from  their  minarets,  or  from  the 
roofs  of  their  mosques,  the  "Allahu  Akbar." 

The  Shah  of  Persia,  the  official  title  being  "  Shahin- 
shah,"  or  king  of  kings,  is  absolute  ruler  within  his  do- 
minions, and  mister  of  the  lives  and  goods  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  present  Shah,  Nasr  ed-din,  was  born  July 
18,  1831,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of 
his  father,  Seot.    io.  1848.     He    is  the    fourth  of    the 


The  Shah,  like  every  other  Mussulman,  is  recom- 
mended by  the  law  of  the  Koran  not  to  wed  more  than 
four  wives;  of  slave  women,  who  stand  to  the  mas- 
ter of  a  Mussulman  household  in  any  relation  he  pleases, 
but  generally  as  attendants  upon  his  wives — the  number 
is  unlimited. 

All  the  laws  of  Persia  are-  based  on  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran,  and  though  the  power  of  the  Shah  is  absolute,  it 
is  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  accepted  doc- 
trines of  the  Mohammedan  religion  as  laid  down  in  the 
sacred  book  of  the  prophet,  his  oral  commentaries,  and 
sayings,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  same  by  his  succes- 
sors and  the  high  priesthood.  Under  him,  the  execu- 
tive government   is   carried  on    by   a   ministry.     The 


dynasty  of  the  Kajars,  which  took  possession  of  the 
crown  after  a  civil  war  extending  over  fifteen  years, 
from  1779  to  1794. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  Shah,  Mazud  Mirza,  is,  next 
to  the  Shah,  the  most  powerful  man  in  Persia.  He  was 
born  in  1850,  and  for  ten  years  has  been  Governor  of 
the  great  province  of  Ispahan  (about  one-half  of 
Persia).  He  is  called  Zil-i-Sultan,  "Shadow  of  the 
King."  Though  the  eldest  son,  he  is  not  the  heir  to 
the  throne  because  his  mother  was  not  a  princess. 

The  heir  apparent  is  Mouzaffer-ed-Din,  who  was 
bom  March  35,  1853,  and  is  now  the  Governor  of 
Tabriz.  He  has  not  the  energy  of  his  elder  brother, 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  may  find  his  half- 
another  disputing  his  right  to  reign. 


3   OF    SU1IMZ. 

country  is  divided  into  27  provinces,  which,  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  are  grouped  under  eleven  gov- 
ernors-general who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  cen- 
tral government.  Under  them  arc  governors  of  districts, 
mayors  of  towns,  chiefs  of  villages,  etc, 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  governors  and  their 
representatives,  and  by  the  Sheikhs  el  Islam  and  the 
priesthood.  The  Persian  priesthood  is  very  powerful  and 
works  steadily  against  all  progress.  Any  person  capable 
of  reading  (he  Koran,  and  interpreting  its  laws,  may  act 
as  a  priest  (Mollah).  As  soon  as  such  a  priest  becomes 
known  for  his  just  interpretation  of  the  divine  law,  and 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  traditions  and  articles  of  faith, 
he  is  called  a  Mujtahid,  a  chief  priest.  The  Sheikh-el- 
Islam,  chief  judge,  is  appointed  by  the  government. 
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The  Neslorians  of  Persia  are  an  ancient  sect  who 
take  their  name  from  Nestortus,  a  patriarch  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  who  followed  him  in  rejecting  the 
statement  that  "Mary  was  the  mother  of  God,"  de- 
claring that  she  was  properly  called  "  the  mother  of 
Christ"  They  have  great  reverence  for  the  Bible,  and 
are  much  opposed  to  image  worship,  but  most  of  them 
are  only  nominal  Christians.  They  believe  the  re- 
mains of  the  martyrs  and  saints  are  endowed  with 
supernatural  virtues,  and  they  invoke  the  Virgin  and 
the  saints,  asking  for  their  prayers  to  Christ.  Those 
among  them  who  have  been  converted  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  are  called  Chaldeans. 

The  Armenians  "  believe  in  the  '  real  presence '  in 
the  Eucharist,  and  adore  the  host  in  the  mass.  They 
believe  the  souls  of  the  departed  may  be  benefited  by 
praying  for  them.  Saint  worship  is  carried  to  an  ex- 
traordinary length,  the  addresses  to  saints  being  often 
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grossly  idolatrous,  and  the  mediation  of  Christ  lost 
sight  of  in  the  liturgical  services  of  the  church,  as  it 
is  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  cross  and  pictures  of 
saints,  are  also  objects  of  worship.  Confession  to  the 
priesthood,  in  order  to  absolution,  is  deemed  essential 
to  salvation.  Baptism  is  believed  to  confer  regenera- 
tion and  cleansing  from  sin  ;  spiritual  life  is  main- 
tained by  penances  and  sacraments;  and  the  priest 
holds  in  his  hand  the  passport  to  heaven." 

The  Dervish  is  everywhere  in  Persia.  Sometimes  he 
is  nearly  naked;  generally  he  sits  in  the  dust  of  the 
road,  and  gurgles  noisy  ejaculations.  There  arc  some 
Dervishes  who  do  nothing  but  repeat  the  name  of  Hus- 
sein or  of  Allah.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  Dervish  to 
build  himself  a  kennel  at  the  door  of  some  rich  Per- 
sian, and  then  to  live  upon  the  patron  and  his  visit- 
ors.    The  Dervish  at  the  door  is  looked  upon  by  Per- 
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sians  with  tolerance  not  unmingled  with  superstition. 
The  Dervishes  find  that  a  lazy  life,  with  a  noisy  devotion 
to  religion,  insures  an  easy  livelihood. 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  writes  as  follows  of  the  religion 
of  the  Government  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people: 

"The  religion  of  Persia  is  regarded  by  the  orthodox 
Mussulmans  of  Turkey  as  the  only  great  schism  with- 
in the  pale  of  Mahommedanism.  The  Nonconformity 
of  the  Persians,  which  extends  also  to  a  large  number  of 
Afghans,  is  so  thorough,  that  Mahommedans  of  the 
Shiah  faith — which  is  that  of  the  Persians — do  not  in- 
termarry with  Mahommedans  of  the  Suoni  faith,  which 
is  that  of  the  Turks  and  of  alt  but  a  small  minority  of 
those  40,000,000  Indian  subjects  of  the  British  Crown 
who   are    Mussulmans.     In   Eastern    Persia,    there   are 
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villages  inhabited  by  these  two  sorts  of  Mahommedans, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  disturbance,  the  Shiahs  con- 
fine their  dwellings  to  one  side  of  the  road  and  the 
Sunnis  to  the  other 

"The  Persians,  from  religious  motives,  covet  part  of 
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the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates.  Especially  they  desire 
(o  possess  the  two  towns,  Kerbela  and  Nedjif,  lying 
near  to  the  site  of  Baby-on,  because  Ali,  the  son-in-law 
of  Mahommed,  is  buried  at  the  latter  place,  while  Hus- 
sein, Ali's  son,  and  grandson  to  the  Prophet  of  Mecca, 
lies  at  Kerbela.  To  Persians,  these  shrines  of  Ali  and 
Hussein  are  dearer  even  than  those  of  Mecca  and 
Medina,  because  there  is  touched  the  fount  of  their 
dissent. 

"Whoever  has  read  the  life  of  Mahommed  will  not 
fail  to  have  admired  thebravery  and  devotion  of  Ali,  the 
Ajax  of  Medina,  the  husbind  of  Fatima,  only  surviv- 
ing daughter  of  the  Prophet.  In  their  battles  of  Arabs 
against  Arabs,  Mahommed  appeared  as  the  champion 
of  the  Unknown  God  against  the  idolators  of  Mecca, 
and  whether  in  single  combat  or  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  AH  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  There  were 
those  around  the  Prophet  who  believed,  as  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  Persians  now  believe,  that  AH  inherited 
the  religious  government  of  Islam  upon  the  death  of 
Mahommed.  But  Ali  did  not  succeed  Mahommed. 
After  the  Prophet's  death,  Abu  BOkr  was  raised  to  the 
chief  position.  From  that  lime  to  the  days  of  the 
present  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  person  hailed  as  Caliph 
upon  the  deposition  or  death  of  his  predecessor  has 
been  accepted  by  Sunni  Mahommedans  as,  to  some 
extent,  their  chief. 

"  From  the  Shiahs  no  such  allegiance  is  given. 
They  recognize  no  spiritual    head  in  the  Shah,  or  in- 
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of  his  subjects  a  chief  magistrate,  supreme  over  the 
lives  and  property  of  all,  who  however  does  right  and 
can  do  right  only  so  long  as  he  governs  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  Mahommed.  To  Ali,  and  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Ali,  particularly  to  his  son,  the  son  of  Fa- 
tima— to  Hussein,  murdered  at  Kerbela,  is  their  homage 
given.  The  cardinal  difference  between  the  Shiahs  and 
the  Sunnis  is  that  the  former  believe  in  the  Divine  au- 
thority of  twelve,  and  only  twelve,  of  the  Prophet's  alleged 
posterity — of  whom  Ali  and  his  two  sons  Hassan  and 
Hussein  were  three  ;  of  whom  the  Imam  Rezs,  buried  at 
Meshed,  was  the  eighth.  Mchdce,  or  Mahdi,  the  twelfth 
and  last,  was  born  in  868,  and,  according  to  Shiah  doc- 
trine, became  invisible  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age. 

"  Some  of  the  Persian  mollahs,  or  priests,  preach  that 
Mehdee  will  some  day  return  to  earth,  having  with  him 
the  infallible  commands  of  God  in  the  shape  of  that  com- 
plete and  perfect  Koran,  which  in  the  Shiah  belief  was 
delivered  by  Mahommed   into  the  hands  of  Ali. 

"  The  life-long  desire  of  every  Persian  is  to  visit  Ker- 
bela, and  at  death  to  be, buried  .there,  so  that  he  may 
Teel  at  rest  with  Hussein  and  with  Ali.  This  holy  place 
of  the  Persians  is  a  mud-built  town  in  Turkish  Arabia, 
surrounded  with  a  wait  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  Viewed  from  the  plain,  it  is  remark- 
able for  the  thickly-gilded  dome  of  the  mosque  which 
stands  over  the  shrine  of  Hussein,  and  for  the  two  mina- 
rets which  ornament  the  precincts  of  this  mosque. 
These  minarets  are  built  of  bricks,  of  which  the  outer 
surface  is  glazed  with  blue,  green,  and  yellow.  The 
town  wall  skirts  the  court  of  the  mosque,  and  there  are 
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close  by  the  graves  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
pious  Shiahs.  But  for  every  one  there  buried,  thousands 
have  made  the  pilgrimage,  and  at  the  hour  of  prayer — 
at  sunrise  or  at  sunset — it  is  no  extraordinary  sight  in 
any  part  of  Persia  to  see  a   man  take  from  his  pocket  a 
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piece  of  dried  clay  from  Kerbela,  and  lay  it  reverently 
on  the  ground  before  him,  so  that  when  he  prostrates  his 
face,  his  forehead  may  rest  upon  the  soil  in  which  Hus- 
sein is  buried,  and  not  seldom  will  his  neighbors  pause 
in  their  prayers,  if  by  so  doing  they  may  obtain  momen- 
tary use  of  the  precious  morsel  of  Turkish  soil-  This 
religious  disposition  of  the  Persians  is  not  without  po- 
litical importance,  as  it  tends,  to  deepen  the  isolation  of 
the  Empire." 

The  Women  of  Persia. 

In  no  other  country  do  women  live  in  such  seclusion, 
and   in  none  are  they  so  strictly  veiled,  as  in  Persia, 


Every  woman  in  Persia  wears,  out  of  doors,  large 
trousers  of  the  same  material,  confined  at  the  ankles,  w> 
that  her  appearance  in  the  street  is  that  of  a  bundle  of 
indigo-colored  cambric  or  of  black  silk,  the  face  being 
invariably  covered  with  white  cambric.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  conceive  a  less  graceful  or  perhaps  a  more  dis- 
guising costume.  No  domino  at  a  fancy  dress  ball,  no 
painted  mask,  could  so  surely  prevent  recognition  as 
the  outdoor  dress  of  a  Persian  woman.  It  has  doubt 
less  been  adopted  and  is  enforced  by  Oriental  fash  ion, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  nearest  possible  approach  to 
the  defeat  of  coquetry.  It  is  against  the  teaching  of  the 
precepts  of  Mohammed  for  a  woman  to  wear  in  public 
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Europeans  who  have  spent  six  months  in  that  country, 
and  have  passed  through  every  one  of  the  large  towns, 
may  never  have  seen  the  face  of  a  Persian  woman.  In 
Turkey  the  yashmak,  or  veil,  is  often  diaphanous,  and 
commonly  it  is  only  thick  muslin.  On  the  steamboats  of 
the  Bosphorous,  or  at  Sweet  Waters,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  a  Turkish  woman  remove  her  veil  and  smoke 
a  cigarette.  Nothing  of  the  sort  happens  in  the  presence 
of  a  European  in  Persia,  and  the  veil  is  always  com- 
posed of  perfectly  opaque  cambric,  with  a  small  piece  of 
delicately  woven  "  insertion  "  about  the  eyes.  This 
cambric  mask  is  usually  long  enough  to  fall  below  the 
waist.  It  is  tied  around  the  head  with  tapes  on  quit- 
ting the  house,  and  the  "chudder,"  a  loose  envelope  of 
dark  blue  cambric,  or  of  black  silk,  is  afterwards  thrown 
over  the  head  and  person. 


any  dress  which  displays  her  shape.     The  Persian  cos- 
tume is  fully  obedient  to  that  rule. 

In  Turkey  there  is  diversity  of  color.  A  bevy  of 
Turkish  ladies,  seated  on  the  ground,  are  as  gay  as  a 
flower-bed,  or  a  set  of  harlequin  teacups.  But  in  Per- 
sia, fashion  inexorably  limits  women  to  a  choice  of  two 
colors — indigo  and  black.  The  indoor  costume  of  a 
Persian  lady,  concerning  which  a  European  can  speak 
from  the  testimony  of  his  countrywomen,  appears  indeli- 
cate. In  the  "anderoon,"  which  is  the  women's  quarter 
of  a  Persian  house,  the  full  dress  of  a  Persian  lady  much 
resembles  that  of  a  ballet  girl,  with,  however,  the  exception 
that  the  Persian  lady's  legs  are  rarely  covered.  In  the  an- 
deroons  of  Persian  palaces,  the  princesses  are  thus  attired, 
or  rather  unattired,  and  the  strict  fashion  is  for  ihe  short 
skirts  to  stand  out  after  the  manner  of  the  turps  dt  MUU 


la  Persia,  obesity  is  considered  charming,  and,  be- 
sides the  invariable  use  of  "  khenna  "  to  dye  their  toes' 
and  fingers'  ends  deep  red,  the  faces  of  grandes  dames 
are  usually  painted,  not  with  tints,  but  with  patches  of 
red  and  black.  The  use  of  hair  dye  is  so  common  with 
both  sexes  in  Persia  that  it  is  never  remarked.  But 
sometimes  it  has  occurred  to  travelers  that  in  Persia 
hair  is  but  of  two  shades — the  blue-black  of  the  raven's 
wing,  or  the  red  of  "khenna."  It  may  be  said  with  tol- 
erable safety  that  there  is  no  such  creature  as  a  visibly 
gray-haired  Persian  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  con- 
fines of  India. 

The   Persian  etiquette    concerning   women    is   very 
strict.     In  a  visit  of  ceremony  no  man  approaches  the 
anderoon,  and  he  is  also  careful  to  avoid  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  ladies  of  the  household.     Conversation 
always  opens  with 
complimentary  in 
quines  as  to  th 
health  of  the  visi 
tor,  together  wit' 
formal  compli 
ments,  all  of  whic 
he  is   expected  t 
reciprocate.      Bu 
though   a  wif 
might    be    at   th 
point  of  death  i 
would  be  a  breac 
of  decorum  for  th 
male  visitor  ti 
press    inquiry    i 
that  direction 
The  same  custor 
prevails  in  letter 
writing. 

A  Persian  lette 
or  dispatch  always 
opens  with  com- 
pliments. In  place  of  our  "  Dear  Sir,"  a  Persian  gen- 
tleman would  commence  somewhat  in  this  way: — "To 
the  exalted  in  dignity ;  to  the  glorious  companion  of 
honor,  Mr.  Jones  !  I  write  to  inquire  after  your  health, 
and  am  deeply  anxious  that  all  your  days  should  pass 
happily,  for  you  are  good  and  perfect."  This  is  so  much 
a  matter  of  form  in  all  Persian  writing,  that  in  Blue 
Books  containing  dispatches  from  the  Ameer  of  Afghan- 
istan, which  are  usually  written  in  Persian,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  every  one  begins  with  the  words  "  After 
compliments,"  which  is  sometimes  abridged  to  "A. C." 
— the  irreducible  minimum  of  this  Oriental  fashion.  In 
no  Mahommedan  country  are  domestic  slavery  and  po- 
lygamy so  general  as  in  Persia.  Of  course  without  a 
large  immigration  or  importation  of  women,  polygamy 
cannot  in  any  country  be  universal,  for  nature  provides 
a  practical  equality  of  sexes,  and  so  it  happens  in  Per- 
sia that  polygamy  promotes  the  appropriation  of  mar- 
riageable  women  by  all   but  the   poorest.     In  Persian 
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streets  and  in  travel,  the  women  are  in  the  landscape 
what  the  black-coated  and  chimney  potted  Europeans 
are  in  the  street  scenery  of  the  Western  continent.  In 
Persia  it  is  the  men  who  give  the  beauty  of  color  to  the 
scene,  clothed  most  gracefully  in  those  tints  of  green 
and  blue,  of  red  and  yellow,  which  the  improving  taste 
of  Europe  has  learnt  to  love  and  to  adopt. 

In  the  towns  the  traveler  recognizes  in  the  people  the 
characters  of  the  tales  of  "The  Arabian  Nights." 
There  is  the  handsome,  stalwart  porter,  scratching  his 
shaved  head,  with  panting  sunburnt  breast,  ready  for 
any  summons,  including  that  of  the  veiled  and  always 
mysterious  lady  in  blue  or  black  envelope.  There  is  the 
merchant  from  Bagdad  or  Tabriz,  wearing  the  respect- 
able turban  of  a  pilgrim,  or  some  other  mark,  to  show 
that  he  has  right  to  be  greeted  in  the  market  place  as 
"hadji."  His 
green  or  white  tur- 
ban is  spotless  and 
ample,  a  cloak  of 
fine  cloth  or  cash- 
mere, gold  braid- 
ed, hangs  from  his 
shoulders,  and  his 
tunic  of  purple  or 
green  is  bound 
with  a  costly  silken 
sash  of  red  and 
yellow,  in  which, 
probably,  the  case 
containing  his 
reeds  and  ink-horn 
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thrust  like  a  dag- 
ger. Everywhere 
is  seen  the  priest, 
or  mollah,  mount- 
ed, when  he  can 
afford  to  ride,  with 
all  the  airs  of  a  superior  person,  upon  a  white  donkey. 
The  tradefmen,  all  picturesque,  sit  smoking  a  "kalian  " 
or  reading  the  Koran  upon  the  front  planks  of  their 
stalls  in  the  cool — or  in  winter  the  bitterly  cold — bazaar, 
without  any  more  apparent  interest  in  their  business 
than  if  it  were  a  mere  cloak  for  the  supernatural  concerns 
of  their  life  in  such  another  world  as  that  in  which 
moved  the  genii  of  those  wonderful  tales. 

Even  without  magic  art  there  are  in  Persia  always 
two  mysteries.  These  are  the  veiled  lady  and  the 
walled-up  house.  No  foreigner  may  see  even  the  eyes  of 
a  Persian  woman  of  the  middle  and  superior  classes  ex- 
cept by  accident.  She  moves  through  the  streets  and 
bazaars,  on  her  white  donkey,  or  on  foot,  in  complete 
disguise.  In  all  her  outdoor  life  she  is  a  mystery.  She 
may  be  young  or  old,  white  or  black,  fair  or  ugly — on  a 
mission  of  sin,  or  upon  an  errand  of  mercy — no  one 
knows  who  she  is  as  she  shuffles  along  upon  red  or  yel- 
low shoes  which  it  is  difficult  to  keep  upon  her  feet,  be- 
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cause  (he  upper  leather  ends  about  the  middle  of  the  foot, 
and  the  heel  is  not  confined.  She,  or  her  attendant  slave, 
raises  at  some  mud-walled  house  an  iron  knocker  upon 
a  door  like  that  of  a  fortification,  is  admitted,  the  door  is 
closed,  and  there  is  no  window  from  which  the  women, 
the  children,  or  slaves  of  that  house  can  communicate 
with  the  outer  world.  It  is  a  despotism  within  a  despot- 
ism. Each  one  of  these  mud-walled  houses  is  the  seat 
of  a  sovereignty,  practically  irresponsible,  and  estab- 
lished and  confirmed  by  the  greatest ' power  in  Persia — 
that  of  the  Koran. — Arthur  Arnold. 


Persian  Punishments. 

The  following  account 
of  punishments  in  Persia 
is  given  in  the  London 
Graphic:  The  Zil-i-Sul- 
tan  at  Ispahan  and  the 
late  His-sam-us  Sultan 
at  Meshed  have  been 
distinguished  for  the 
severity  of  their  punish- 
ments. 

The  most  common  of 
the  various  punishments 
in  Persia  is  that  of  "the 
sticks."  Persians  fre- 
quently menace  disobe- 
dient slaves  with  "  the 
sticks."  The  offender 
is  thrown  on  his  back 
upon  the  ground,  his 
bare  feet  are  passed 
through  leather  loops 
attached  to  a  six-feet 
beam  of  wood,  which  is 
twisted  until  the  loops 
are  painfully  tight  about 
his  ankles,  and  is  held 
in  the  strong  grasp  of 
two  men,  so  that  by  no 
writhhigs  nor  efforts  can 
he  rise  nor  remove  his 
feet.  The  sticks  are 
generally  light  quarter- 
inch  green  rods  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  and  if 
sentenced  to  "fifty  sticks,"  twenty-five  are  laid  on 
each  side  of  him  upon  the  ground.  Two  executioners 
then  break  stick  after  stick  by  beating  them  upon  the 
soles  of  his  feet,  with  horrible  result,  of  which  a  month  s 
lameness  is  likely  to  be  the  painful  consequence. 

Both  these  governors  are  said  to  have  adopted  the  same 
punishment  for  the  suppression  of  highway  robbery — 
they  built  the  captured  robbers  into  pillars  of  masonry. 
The  Koran  recommends  the  cutting  off  of  a  hand  as 
the  punishment  for  theft,  and  there  are  men  in  Persia 
who  carry  about  evidence  that  this  cruel  punishment  is 
sometimes  practiced. 
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A  Persian  governor  is  alleged  to  have  been  successful 
in  enforcing  taxation  by  a  practice  of  filling  the  wide 
trousers  of  recalcitrant  subjects  with  freezing  snow. 
Crimes  of  robbery  and  violence  are  more  frequent  in 
the  south  than  in  the  north  of  Persia.  Some  ascribe 
this  to  the  large  nomad  population  which,  according  to 
the  season,  moves  from  the  shores  of  the  gulf  toward  or 
from  Ispahan. 

Everywhere  in  Persia  it  is  the  habit  of  wayfarers  to 
gather  together  for  mutual  protection.     Peasants  pass- 
ing from  town   to  town,  with,  perhaps,  a  bag  of  silver 
in  their  pockets,  feel  happy  if  they  can  join  some  cara- 
van  which   includes 
armed   men,  and   espe- 
cially safe  if  they  are  in 
the  caravan  of  a  Euro- 
pean. 

The  most  common 
form  of  execution  is  to 
cut  the  throats  of  crimi- 
nals, and  to  leave  their 
bodies  lying  in  the  pub- 
lic square.  The  bow- 
string is  occasionally 
used  by  skillful  "ferash- 
es,"  two  of  whom  twist 
the  rope  round  the  neck 
of  the  criminal  and  kill 
him  by  strangulation, 
with  awful  rapidity. 

If  a  European  is  in- 
jured, one  difficulty  at- 
tending a  complaint  is 
that  the  Persian  govern- 
ment is  so  easily  roused 
to  indiscriminate  and 
wholesale  vengeance 
upon  its  miserable  sub- 
jects. There  will  cer- 
tainly be  some  victims 
for  the  knife  or  the 
string  or  the  living 
death  at  the  hands  of 
archbishop.  the    executioners;     the 

main  evidence  may  be 
that  the  prisoners  were  taken  near  the  spot.  In  Persia 
there  is  but  the  feeblest  and  faintest  security  for  the 
administration  of  justice. 


Taking  "Sanctuary"  Id  Persia. 
In  the  center  of  the  Town  of  Teheran  is  a  large 
square;  it  is  called  the  Square  of  the  Gun.  A  huge 
piece  of  ordnance  gives  its  name  to  the  place.  Clus- 
tered round  it  are  a  group  of  weary-looking  men.  They 
are  murderers,  safe  for  the  time  being,  from  the  law, 
safe  (generally)  even  from  the  avenger  of  blood  ;  the 
place  is  bast,  or  "sanctuary."      Under  the  shadow  or 
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within  touch  of  this  gun  the  murderer,  or  even  the  trai- 
tor, is  safe.  Let  him  once  leave  this  refuge,  if  only 
for  a  few  yards,  and  the  criminal  will  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  law,  or  the  clutch  of  the  avenger  of  blood.  For 
in  Persia  the  murderer  has  not  so  much  to  fear  the 
laws  of  his  country  as  the  vengeance,  legal  or  other- 
wise, of  his  victim's  relatives.  Blood  has  a  price,  and 
must  be  paid,  or  the  criminal  must  be  prepared  to  shed 
his  own.  The  price  is  not  arbitrary  ;  it  is  fixed  at  so 
much  for  a  freed  man,  another  price  for  a  woman,  an- 
other for  a  slave.  Nominally,  and  according  to  the  re- 
ligious law,  even  the  hairs  of  a  man's  beard  have  a  price 
(in  camels)  if  extracted  by  violence. 

So  much  for  a  tooth,  so  much  for  an  eye,  so  much  for 
each  drop  of  blood  ;  finally,  so  much  for  a  life.  And  if 
the  guilty  person  cannot  pay  this  price,  then  his  own  life 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  victim's  relatives.  Such  is  the 
law.  But  it  is  a  point  of  honor  with  the  relatives  of  a 
murdered  man  not  to  take  money  if  possible,  but  to  ex- 
act their  right.  Hence  arise  "blood  feuds."  These  are 
principally  observed  in  the  south  of  Persia.  There, 
where  every  man  is  armed  to  the  teeth,  blood  feuds  are 
common.  "  I  must  leave  you  here,  sahib,"  exclaims  your 
guide,*  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  "  I  have  a  blood  feud 
with  the  next  village,  and  my  life  is  not  safe  beyond  this 
point" 

Sometimes  these  "blood  feuds"  remain  unavenged 
for  many  years,  the  guilty  man  wisely  keeping  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  avenger  of  blood  by  remaining  in  a  village 
where  the  other  dare  not  show  his  face  on  account  of 
the  Nemesis  awaiting  him  also  in  that  particular  district. 
Time  sometimes,  though  rarely,  heals  these  feuds.  A 
man  gets  tired  of  being  hunted,  of  feeling  that  he  may 
be  shot  or  stabbed  or  poisoned  at  any  moment,  and  he 
compromises :  he  gives  the  family  of  his  victim  a  horse, 
or  money,  or  so  many  bags  of  dates,  or  perhaps  even  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  Or  perhaps  a  youth  of  twenty 
will  shoot  down  an  aged  man,  the  murderer  of  his  grand- 
father, whom  perhaps  he  has  never  seen,  and  fleeing  to 
the  arms  of  his  delighted  mother,  will  exclaim,  "  I  have 
avenged  our  blood !  "  thus  bringing  a  "  blood  feud  "  on 
his  own  head.  These  are  some  of  the  results  of  univer- 
sal practice  in  the  south  of  Persia  of  carrying  arms.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  murderer  in  these 
cases  is  not  looked  upon  with  horror :  he  is  simply  a 
man  who  has  done  his  duty. 

The  gun  is  "sanctuary  "  as  an  appanage  of  the  Shah 
himself.  So  is  his  stable  ;  the  heel-ropes  of  his  horses 
give  immunity  to  the  criminal  who  holds  them  ;  so  does 
the  tail  of  the  royal  steed,  even  though  the  Shah  himself 
be  riding  him.  And  the  power  of  giving  sanctuary  as  an 
appanage  of  rank  is  shared  by  the  king's  sons  and 
uncles  and  provincial  governors.  The  Shah  and  the 
grandees  we  have  named  would  be  the  last  to  break  the 
right  of  sanctuary,  for  in  doing  it  they  would  commit  an 
impious  act.  But  the  "  sanctuary  "  of  the  royal  stable, 
the  gun,  etc.,  has  its  drawbacks.  A  criminal  may  fall  in- 
to the  hands  of  justice  without  the  right  of  sanctuary 


being  actually  interfered  with.  Tike  royal  grooms  may 
be  forbidden  to  give  him  food  or  water,  or  may  decline 
to  do  so;  or  his  relatives  may  not  be  allowed  to  ap- 
proach him,  and  so  he  may  be  starved  into  surrender,  or 
the  horse  irritated  at  finding  his  tail  grasped,  may  by  i 
kick  or  breaking  into  a  gallop  deliver  the  offender  into 
the  hands  of  his  pursuers. 

The  principal  sanctuaries  where  a  criminal  is  really 
safe  are  the  holy  shrines  of  Persia,  the  tombs  of  saints 
and  the  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  some  mosques  ;  also  to 
a  lesser  degree,  in  the  houses  of  great  mollahs  and  of 
holy  men. — Harpers   Weekly. 


Glimpses  of  Life  In  Persia. 

BY   S.    C.    W.    BENJAMIN. 

Persia  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  existing  nations.  She  had 
a  high  order  of  civilization  centuries  before  Christ.  The 
immortal  portals  of  Persepolis  were  reared  before  the 
Parthenon,  and  she  exists  to  this  day,  an  important  em- 
pire, a  people  whose  intellectual  vitality  after  2,600 years 
shows  little  diminution.  And  yet  Persia  is  rarely  visited 
by  foreigners.  Vast  tracks  in  that  secluded  country 
have  never  been  seen  by  Europeans,  and  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  few  countries  are  so  little  understood  and 
known  by  people  in  general  as  Persia.  This  it*  due  in 
part  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  country,  which,  although 
not  remote,  is  only  approached  over  lofty  and  extensive 
mountain  ranges,  enclosing  the  frontier;  and  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  march  of  progress  and  empire  has,  during  this 
century,  followed  routes  which  leave  Persia  in  an  eddy 
at  one  side  of  the  current  of  modern  progress.  But  at 
last  her  turn  has  come.  No  longer  can  she  remain  un- 
noticed and  unknown,  or  continue  regardless  of  what  is 
going  on  elsewhere.  In  spite  of  herself,  Persia  is  now 
looming  up  into  new  importance,  and  is  becoming  the 
theatre  of  events  destined  to  growing  magnitude  ard 
weight. 

Although  shorn  of  many  of  the  territories,  which  at 
different  periods  have  given  a  vast  extent  to  the  Persian 
Empire,  it  is  still  by  no  means  contemptible  in  size,  pre- 
senting as  it  does  a  compact  dominion,  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  France.  It  is  the  population  which  is  small, 
comprising  as  it  does  only  about  nine  millions.  But  to 
one  who  follows  the  peopled  districts,  the  sparsenes*  of 
the  population  is  not  a  strongly  marked  feature,  because 
of  the  concentration  of  the  people  into  these  districts, 
and  the  not  infrequent  occurrence  of  large  and  thriving 
cities.  Foreigners  rarely  visit  the  great  arid  spaces,  or  tbe 
mountainous  regions  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  area  of  Persia. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  population  of 
the  present  provinces  of  that  country  was,  in  her  most 
prosperous  periods,  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present; 
but  by  great  administrative  ability  the  Persians  were 
able  to  hold  efficient  rule  over  vast  territories  of  divers 
races,  whom  she  forced  to  contribute  their  quotas  to  tie 
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At  Salmas  a  good  foothold  has  been  secured  and  the 
beginning  has  been  fairly  successful,  and  the  outlook  is 
bright  with  promise. 

The  general  state  and  outlook  of  the  mission  work  at 
Tabriz  shows  progress  in  spirituality  and  in  friendly  re- 
lation with  the  Government  and  with  all  classes.  There 
is  a  greater  spirit  of  liberality  in  giving,  and  more  relig- 
ious freedom.  There  is  a  school  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls  in  Tabriz ;  a  school  in  Maragha,  and  one  in  Mian- 
duab. 

"Among the  Nestorian  men  the  prospect  is  clouded 
by  the  great  numbers  who  have  the  habit  of  roving  to 
other  lands  and  are  demoralized  by  begging.  Among 
the  women  and  children  the  outlook  was  never  brighter. 
Among  the  Armenians  there  is  an  increasing  readiness 
to  send  to  our  schools,  but  little  spiritual  interest.  The 
Jews  are  unmoved  and  unchanged.  The  Persian  Mos- 
lems are  open  to  evangelistic  and  colporteur  work,  but 
no  regular  congregations  can  be  formed.  The  pressure 
of  persecution  is  somewhat  relaxed,  and  the  outlook 
shows  no  special  change  to  be  expected." 

In  the  Kurdistan  Field  the  Nestorian  population  is 
increasingly  open* to  evangelistic  and  school  influences, 
and  there  is  a  good  prospect  for  a  growing  evangelical 
church.  The  Kurds  are  the  same  barbarous  and  bigoted 
Moslems  as  ever,  and  the  chief  Gospel  influence  that 
touches  them  is  the  medical  work.  The  Turks  are  very 
intolerant  of  schools,  and  oppose  and  strive  to  circum- 
scribe all  foreign  missionary  influence, 
The  Eastern  Mission  reports  as  follows : 
TekmaN:  Missionary  laborer*—  Rev.  J.  h.  Potter  and  W.  W. 
Totreoce,  ».  d.,  and  their  wives;  Misses  S.  J.  Basset!,  Cora  Bar! 
let!,  Annie  G.  Dale. 

HmiadaN:  Missionaries— Rev,  J.  W.  Hawkes,  Mrs.  Hawlces, 
Miss  Annie  MonlgrJtnerv. 

In  Ihiitamntry:  Miss  Anna  Schenck,  Rev.  T,  J.  Porter  and  Mrs. 
Porter,  E.  W.  Alexander,  M.  !>.,  and  his  wife. 

In  Teheran  there  has  been  the  successful  termination 
of  long  and  threatening  opposition  from  powerful 
neighbors  and  enemies,  the  acquisition  of  ample  and 
suitable  grounds  for  mission  buildings,  with  full  liberty 
for  their  erection,  the  pronounced  favor  won  from  some 
of  the  highest  officials  of  the  kingdom.  The  number  of 
church  members  is  37.  The  average  attendance  in  the 
Girls'  Boarding  school  is  31.  There  are  20  pupils  in  the 
Armenian  school.  The  school  for  Jewish  boys  is  in 
charge  of  a  converted  Jew  and  has  an  average  attend- 
ance of  57-  The  school  for  Jewish  maidens  has  ao  pu- 
pils. 

The  mission  work  at  Hamadan  has  been  quietly, 
steadily,  and  peacefully  gaining  ground  with  all  nation- 
alities. The  church  members  number  61.  Over  300 
Bibles  and  portions  of  Scripture  were  sold  last  year, 
mostly  in  the  city.  Closer  contact  with  Persians  of  rank 
show  that  "  an  astonishing  number  have  read  the  New 
Testament."  In  the  Boarding  and  Day-schools  for 
girls,  the  work,  both  mental  and  spiritual,  is  thorough 
and  cheering  in  results.     During  the  past  year  a  mosl 


conspicious  site  has  been  purchased  and  a  substantial 
house  erected  for  the  Girls'  Boarding-school.  In  the 
High  school,  attended  by  54  Jewish  and  Armenian  boys, 
faithful  work  is  reported  as  done  by  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  pupils  in  the  school  for  Jewish  girls  num- 
ber 36 ;  in  the  school  for  Jewish  boys,  66,  The  Sab- 
bath school  with  127  names  on  the  roll,  has  an  average 
attendance  of  8». 

A  letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Shedd  written  Oroomiah,  May 
14,  1886,  reports  that  as  the  result  of  the  religious  awak- 
ening in  two  districts  in  which  there  were  revivals  in 
seventeen  congregations,  there  had  been  received  into 
the  Church  to  that  date  about  two  hundred,  and  others 
would  be  received  at  the  communion  seasons  of  the  sum. 
mer.  More  than  half  of  the  converts  were  men,  many 
of  whom  were  hardened  and  profligate. 


Bible  Work  la  Persia. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  an  agent  at 
Julfa  (Rev.  Dr.  Bruce)  who  superintends  the  work'  of  a 
number  of  colporteurs.  Dr.  Bruce  writes:  "  The  work 
of  the  Bible  Society  is  the  most  important  of  the  mission- 
ary work  in  Persia.  By  its  means  the  Word  of  God  has 
been,  through  the  agency  of  brethren  from  our  Church 
Missionary  congregations  and  schools,  and  a  few  others, 
scattered  far  and  wide,  from  Julfa  to  Bagdad,  a  distance 
of  one  month's  journey  on  the  west,  to  Kernan,  also  a 
month's  journey  distant  on  the  east,  and  to  Bushire,  Mus- 
cat, and  other  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south. 
Our  colporteurs  and  depot-keepers  have  sold  within 
the  last  two  years  about  12,000  portions  of  God's 
Word." 

The  sales  during  1885  were  531  Bibles,  384  Testa- 
ments, 2,868  Portions,  and  the  free  grants  were  7  Bibles, 
38  Testaments,  and  39  Portions. 

"  The  work  of  God  among  the  Mohammedans  of  Per- 
sia is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  the  indefatigable 
colporteur  evangelists  of  the  Bible  Society.  There  be- 
ing no  religious  liberty  in  the  country  all  kinds  of  pub- 
lic preaching  are  out  of  the  question.  Most  of  the 
learned  and  intelligent  Mohammedans  have  been  con- 
vinced that  the  Christian  religion  will  prevail  in  this 
land.  But  our  work  is  being  done  in  the  face  of  opposi- 
tion, persecution  and  trouble." 

The  American  Bible  Society  is  represented  in  Persia 
by  Rev.  W.  L.  Whipple,  who  has  under  his  direction  34 
colporteurs.  At  the  semi-centennial  of  missionary  work 
among  the  Ncstorians  of  Persia,  held  in  Oroomiah,  in 
July,  1885,  Mr.  Whipple  made  an  address  on  the  history 
of  Bible  work  in  Persia,  from  which  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts : 

"  When  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Modern  Syriac  was  commenced,  very  few  of  the  nation 
could  read.  The  men  numbered  less  than  fifty,  and  but 
one  woman  had  attained  that  accomplishment.  Now,  the 
number  must  be  well  up  in  the  thousands.  At  that 
period  there  were  no  schools  nor  printing  presses,  and 
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only  a  few  rare  and  old  copies  of  the  Bible  in  the  Ancient 
Syriac.  These  manuscripts  were  guarded  so  sacredly  that 
scarcely  any  one  but  the  priest  or  deacon,  where  a  church 
was  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  copy,  was  permitted 
to  read  it.  And  the  common  people  could  not  read  it, 
even  had  permission  been  granted.  More  frequently  it 
was  regarded  as  a  talisman  both  by  Mussulmans,  as  well 
as  Christians.  The  former  have  come  as  far  as  fifty 
miles  to  take  an  oath  on  it,  considering  it  even  more  sa- 
cred than  their  Koran. 

"But  note  the  progress  made  since  that  time.  The 
entire  Bible  has  been  printed  both  in  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  Syriac.  The  New  Testament  in  both  languages 
is  in  a  very  convenient  form,  and  is  so  cheap  that  even 
the  poorest  day-laborer  can  afford  to  buy  a  copy.  It  is 
now  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  numerous  village  high 
schools  and  colleges,  both  male  and  female,  and  thous- 
ands of  copies  are  sold  annually,  to  say  nothing  of  Scrip- 
tures in  other  tongues,  such  as  Persian,  Turkish,  Arabic, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Armenian,  Russian,  German,  French, 
and  English. 

"In  1852,  the  Old  Testament  with  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  Syriac  in  parallel  columns  was  issued  from  the 
press  in  Oroomiah.  Three  years  later  an  edition  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  Modern  Syriac,  with  marginal  refer- 
ences, was  printed  at  the  same  press.  The  two  editions 
amounted  to  about  2,500  copies.  The  former  edition  is 
exhausted,  and  the  latter  nearly  so.  Subsequently  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  both  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern, in  larger  type,  was  printed.  This  edition  was  very 
popular,  and  sold  rapidly.  A  'thousand  copies  of  the 
Psalms  in  the  ancient  language  were  long  since  sold  out. 
Other  editions  of  portions  of  the  Syriac  Scriptures, 
amounting  in  round  numbers  to  5,000  volumes,  have 
been  issued  from  the  Oroomiah  press  from  time  to  time. 

"  In  1864,  the  beautiful  New  York  edition  of  the  Mod- 
ern Syriac  New  Testament  and  Psalms  appeared.  The 
copies  were  bound,  some  in  cloth,  some  in  roan,  and  some 
in  morocco  with  gilt  edges,  making  as  beautiful  a  volume 
as  can  be  found  in  any  language.  The  prices  were  made 
to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  buy,  and  the  cheap- 
est was  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  was  very  favorably  re- 
ceived, as  you  all  know,  and  continues  to  receive  praise 
from  all  classes.  This  was  followed  in  1875  by  an  edition 
of  the  Ancient  Syriac  Testament  and  Psalms,  also  from 
the  New  York  press. 

"  I  venture  to  say  that  no  other  nation  is  better  supplied 
with  the  precious  Bible  than  your  own,  and  many  persons 
have  expressed  to  me  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  noble 
Society,  the  American  Bible  Society,  through  whose  grace 
this  rich  boon  has  been  conferred  upon  their  nation.  You 
have  received  this  as  a  loan,  I  will  not  say  a  gift ;  for  the 
time  is  coming,  I  believe,  when  from  your  people  will 
flow  out  rich  and  spontaneous  offerings  of  your  means,  as 
God  may  prosper  you,  to  help  this  Society  extend  the 
same  blessings  to  other  nations  in  ignorance  and  want. 
These  offerings  will  proceed  from  grateful  and  apprecia- 
tive hearts,  as  tokens  of  your  love  and  gratitude  for  the 


inestimable  blessing — the  Holy  Scriptures  in  your  own 
tongue,  and  at  such  a  price  that  all  can  have  a  copy. 

"  If  we  compare  the  progress  made  from  1840,  when  the 
first  edition  of  Syriac  Scriptures  was  struck  off  by  the 
Oroomiah  Press,  up  to  1880,  when  the  superintendence 
of  Bible  distribution  for  Persia  was  placed  in  my  hands, 
embracing  a  period  of  forty  years,  with  the  second  period, 
from  1880  to  1885,  a  period  of  five  years,  we  shall  be  sur- 
prised as  well  as  gratified,  no  doubt,  to  see  the  advance- 
ment made.  In  the  first  period  about  20,000  volumes 
were  circulated,  valued  at  about  2,500  tomans,  (or  5,000 
dollars),  selling  price  here,  while  within  the  second  pe- 
riod more  than  20,000  volumes  were  distributed,  of  which 
over  18,000  were  sold  for  cash,  the  remainder  granted ; 
the  whole  amounting  in  value  to  nearly  2,500  tomans.  In 
other  words,  there  were  as  many  Scriptures  circulated 
within  the  past  five  years  as  there  were  within  the  period 
of  forty  years  previous  ! 

"When  first  I  took  charge  of  the  book  department, 
twelve  years  ago,  being  then  connected  with  the  Presby- 
terian Board  and  living  at  Oroomiah,  the  account  for  the 
previous  six  months  sent  to  Dr.  Bliss,  of  the  Levant 
Agency,  showing  that  only  about  seventeen  tomans'  (or 
thirty-four  dollars)  worth  of  Scriptures  had  been  sold. 
That  also  included  sales  for  all  Persia  ;  for  at  that  time 
Oroomiah  was  the  only  station  in  Persia,  and  we  sent  oui 
colporteurs  in  all  directions,  some  as  far  as  Tabriz,  Te- 
heran, Hamadan,  Ispahan,  Bagdad,  and  Nineveh  or 
Mosul.  Even  making  allowance  for  colporteurs  absent 
on  distant  tours  I  do  not  believe  the  sales  for  the  entire 
year  amounted  to  fifty  tomans. 

"  What  progress  do  we  now  see?  There  are  now  five 
central  stations,  viz.,  Oroomiah,  Teheran,  Tabriz,  Ham- 
adan, and  Salmas,  besides  seven  other  oiij-stations,  alt  of 
which  are  distributing  centres  for  the  outlying  districts 
In  place  of  fifty  tomans  annual  sales  then,  we  now  circu- 
late in  the  neighborhood  of  about  5,000  volumes  of 
Scriptures  each  year,  of  the  value  of  600  tomans  ;  and  in- 
stead of  employing  three  or  four  men  a  portion  of  the 
year,  we  now  have  on  an  average  twenty-four  men  who 
devote  their  whole  time  to  Bible  distribution. 

"Within  the  past  five  years  there  have  been  put  in 
circulation  2,147  Bibles,  9,436  Testaments,  8,802  Por- 
tions, or  a  total  of  20,385  volumes,  valued  in  round  nurn- 
bers  at  5,000  dollars.  Or  since  the  beginning,  over  40,000 
volumes  in  more  than  fifteen  languages,  valued  at  10,000 
dollars.  If  possibly  5,000  volumes  have  been  used  up  or 
destroyed,  there  yet  remain  35,000  silent  but  powerful 
and  constant  preachers,  many  of  which  have  entered 
places  where  no  human  preacher  has  entered  or  can 
enter. 

"  Nearly  all  the  strategical  places  in  Persia  are  now 
occupied.  We  have  bookstores  well  supplied  with  Scrip- 
tures at  Tabriz,  the  metropolis,  and  Teheran,  the  capital 
of  Persia.  Also  at  Oroomiah,  where  there  issued  an  ex- 
tensive work  among  the  Nestorians.  We  also  have  book- 
stores in  Meshed  and  (loom,  held  sacred  by  the  Mos- 
lems, in  Hamadan  or  ancient  Ecbatana,  a  sacred  city  ol 
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the  Jews,  which  is  believed  to  contain  the  tomb  of  Queen 
Esther  and  Mordecai,  and  in  many  places  of  less  note, 
Ispahan  is  occupied  by  Dr.  Bruce,  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  who  also  has  a  depot  at  Bagdad. 
From  these  various  centres  Scriptures  are  sold  to  parties 
living  in  Persia,  Turkey,  Russia,  Bokhara,  Afghanistan, 
Turkman,  and  India. 

"  These  facts  and  figures  represent,  it  is  true,  some  of 
the  most  patent  results,  as  far  as  sales  and  grants  of  God's 
word  arc  concerned,  made  through  the  agency  of  faithful 


colporteurs,  toiling  up  and  down  mountains  and  over 
dreary  plains,  in  the  intense  cold  of  winter  and  burning 
heat  of  summer,  amid  perhaps  more  discouragements  and 
oppositions  than  are  found  by  any  colporteurs  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  But  these  figures  do  not  represent  the 
many  discussions  with  Moslems,  Jews,  and  adherents  of 
corrupted  Christian  faiths ;  nor  the  kind  words  of  love 
and  consolation  to  those  who  seldom  hear  the  faithful 
messenger  of  Christ.  Our  workers  are  faithful  and 
doing  a  good  work." 


Cljm  ilunoreo  jKUU*  on  ^oraefcatk  in  Cinna. 


March  6th,  1886. — A  fall  of  a  foot  or  more  of  snow, 
followed  with  a  week's  rain,  had  wrought  havoc  with 
bad  roads  which  to  begin  with  are  almost  impassable  for 
horses.  A  week  of  patient  waiting  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  when  on  the  5th,  fitful  gleams  of  sunshine  dis- 
closed the  snow  crowned  peaks  of  the  Ltt  Mountains 
and  betokened.a  bright  morrow. 

Twenty  stalwart  coolies  answered  to  the  call,  and  were 
ready  (poles  and  baskets  alt  in  confusion)  to  take  up 
their  line  of  march  with  no  other  preparation  than  new 
straw  sandals,  an  extra  ragged  coat  apiece  in  case  of 
rain,  and  a  supply  of  tobacco.  The  forty  baskets  were 
soon  filled  with  books  and  baggage  for  our  journey,  and 
the  poor  burden  bearers,  each  one  looking  well  to  get  as 
light  a  load  as  possible,  filed  away  into  the  muddy  streets 
of  KiuKiang,  as  happy  as  boys  out  for  a  holiday. 

Our  first  stage  was  to  terminate  at  HanKialin  25 
miles  from  KiuKiang,  where  we  purposed  to  spend 
Sunday. 

Clear  of  the  stone-paved  streets  of  the  city,  our  way 
took  us  upon  narrow  roads  winding  for  a  distance 
through  paddy  fields  covered  with  water.  The  paths 
were  full  of  holes,  and  the  sides  so  soft  after  the  rains, 
that  large  lumps  of  sod  and  dirt  were  sloughed  off  when- 
ever our  ponies  happened  to  step  upon  the  sides. 

A  circuitous  route  was  chosen  to  avoid  the  deep  mud 
of  the  low  lands,  and  thus  we  were  very  soon  skirting 
the  mountains,  climbing  beautiful  foot  hills,  and  wind- 
ing through  glens  and  valleys.  The  evergreen  trees  are 
taking  on  fresher  colors,  the  wild  tea  shrubs  look  brighter 
and  more  glossy  for  the  rains  and  warm  sun,  the  azalias 
are  making  ready  to  cover  the  hillsides  with  a  mass  of 
bloom.  Here  and  there  are  fields  of  rape  yellow  with 
fragrant  blossoms,  wheat  and  barley  shooting  up  to  head 
as  by  magic.  The  wild  plum  is  already  in  blossom,  and 
the  peach  buds  are  showing  the  bursting  petals. 

The  birds  are  active  nest  building,  and  the  myriad  of 
insect  life  rousing  from  torpor  under  the  grateful  warmth 
of  noon.  Long  strings  of  wood  carriers  come  down  the 
rocky  roads  singing  or  chattering  as  the  spirit  seizes 
them.  Here  is  the  sturdy  young  man  carrying  easily  his 
140  lbs.  of  brushwood,  here  an  old  veteran  who  has  spent 


60  years  toiling  up  and  down  the  mountains;  he  trembles 
and  pants  under  his  diminished  load.  Now  comes  in 
the  rear  a  lad  scarce  twelve  years  of  age,  bearing  proudly 
50  lbs. ;  large  beads  of  perspiration  stand  upon  his  crim- 
son forehead,  and  the  veins  are  swollen  to  bursting.  He 
throws  wide  open  his  blue  jacket,  wipes  his  face  and 
catches  up  the  refrain  of  his  big  brothers.  Here  are 
women  and  even  girls  bending  under  herculean  loads. 

Although  steaming  hot  in  the  narrow  defiles,  and  a 
pith  hat  a  welcome  shade,  away  two  miles  upon  the  ele- 
vated ridges  there  was  snow,  and  the  gorges  deep  with 
their  frigid  covering. 

We  are  riding  over  what  was  once  a  veritable  paradise 
for  Buddhism.  The  present  condition  of  that  faith 
around  these  lovely  mountains  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of 
former  prosperity.  The  traveler  sees  scattered  over  the 
mountain  sides  single  temples,  plans  half  completed, 
where  a  few  tens  of  years  ago  were  flourishing  monas- 
teries, and  in  some  instances  colonies  of  priests. 

Where  we  are  now  riding  in  the  glare  of  the  noon  sun 
over  a  rough  paved  street,  were  once  famous  temples, 
and  hundreds  of  gray  friars  chanted  their  vigils.  Just 
to  our  left  is  the  charming  situation  of  Tai  Pin  Kung — 
Great  Peaceful  Palace— two  square  towers  half  demol- 
ished alone  attest  the  departed  glory.  Here  stood  a 
giant  bronze  idol  50  feet  in  height,  which  was  dragged 
from  its  pedestal  and  cast  into  firearms  by  the  Taipin 
rebels. 

At  one  o'clock  a  halt  is  called  and  we  take  possession 
of  a  small  tea-shop.  Our  ponies  are  tethered  outside 
and  fed  dry  rice  while  we  lunch  at  a  dirty  rickety  square 
table,  objects  of  interest  to  the  whole  community.  I 
gave  to  the  shop-keeper  a  pretty  picture  card  with  the 
passage  in  Chinese,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for 
they  shall  see  God."  A  few  words  upon  the  text  to 
those  standing  near,  and  we  are  again  in  line,  now  sur- 
veying the  beauties  to  right  and  left,  giving  at  intervals 
furtive  farewell  glances  to  the  snow-capped  peaks  which 
were  gradually  fading  from  view,  as  one  after  another 
is  wreathed  with  smoke  or  hazy  clouds. 

Our  path  becomes  more  beset  with  difficulties.  There 
are  streams  to  ford  and  bridges  of  lilliputian  width  to 
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cross.  The  dissolving  snow  had  made  rivers  out  of  riv- 
ulets, and  cataracts  of  comparatively  dry  gorges.  The 
Chinese  pony  is  nimble  and  picks  his  way  with  great 
care  over  the  worst  roads,  but  a  spongy  disintegrating 
pile  of  mud  and  gravel  in  the  shape  of  a  conical  dyke  is 
not  safe  for  man  or  beast. 

We  were  aroused  from  a  stupid  reverie  by  the  sudden 
plunging  of  one  of  the  ponies,  and  the  most  unceremon- 
ious somersaults  of  my  friend  Mr.  W alley  into  a  field  of 
soft  mud  and  water.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  mishaps  which  was  destined  to  befall  us  before  night. 
We  came  to  a  narrow  bridge  one  stone  width,  and  about 
ten  feet  long,  over  a  wild  rushing  torrent  with  rocky  banks. 

A  consultation  was  held  in  which  it  was  determined 
to  dismount  and  lead  the  ponies  over.  My  own  went 
over  in  safety,  but  Mr.  Walley's,  already  nervous  from 


his  former  fall,  fell  over  backward  into  the  foaming  wa- 
ters and  was  rescued  with  some  trouble.  He  received  a 
few  bruises,  while  the  saddle  was  well  soaked.  We  all 
had  our  share  of  similar  experiences  before  the  day's 
journey  ended. 

Long  after  nightfall  a  flickering  paper  lantern  guided 
us  safely  into  the  Church  compound  of  Hanktalin. 
Here,  fringed  about  by  bamboo  groves,  nestles  amid  the 
everlasting  hills,  a  fine  church  with  gothic  windows — 
just  completed.  A  school  building  a  few  rods  away  in 
the  same  compound  completes  the  efforts  of  the  newly 
made  converts  of  the  valley,  seconded  by  mission  aid. 
The  land  and  some  of  the  material  and  much  of  the 
work  was  furnished  by  the  Christians.  The  site  is  high 
and  commands  a  view  for  miles  over  one  of  the  many 
beautiful  valleys  of  KiangSi. 


eUtltp  Jhwrttute  of  pelting. 


Passing  safely  through  the  Hata  Men,  one  of  the 
southern  gates  in  the  immense,  solid,  lofty  wall  of  Pe- 
king, the  traveler  enters  one  of  the  broad  thoroughfares 
of  this  ancient  capital,  which,  like  Washington,  is  a 
"city  of  magnificent  distances."  If  he  has  ridden 
through  this  city  gate  in  one  of  the  ordinary  Pekinese 
springless  carts,  over  the  deep  ruts  in  the  huge  blocks 
of  stone  worn  by  the  traffic  of  centuries,  he  will  not  be 
unwilling  to  jump  out  and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way, 
through  the  mingled  mass  of  men,  animals,  and  dust,  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Compound,  on  a  side  street, 
about  five  minutes'  walk  distant. 

To  the  east  of  the  Domestic  Chapel  and  the  parson- 
ages of  the  missionaries  is  a  yard,  in  the  center  of  which 
is  a  school  building.  North  of  this,  along  the  edge  of 
the  premises,  is  a  row  of  low  Chinese  buildings,  which 
are  the  dormitories  of  the  students.  To  the  south  of 
this,  is  an  adjoining  smaller  yard  with  a  Chinese  temple, 
which  has  recently  been  converted  into  a  Protestant 
dining-hall.  The  idols  have  all  been  removed.  The 
walls  are  neatly  whitewashed  and  adorned  with  scriptu- 
ral pictures,  while  the  long  clean  boards  serve  as  tables 
for  the  hungry  students  of  Wiley  Institute.  Lately, 
through  the  enterprise  of  Kev.  L._  W.  Pilcher  and  Dr.  W. 
R.  Lambuth,  an  open-air  gymnasium  has  been  extem- 
porized, so  that  now  parallel  and  horizontal  bars,  swings, 
see-saw,  as  well  as  a  pat-ball  court  afford  invigorating 
exercise  to  the  scholars,  both  young  and  old. 

This  school  building,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made 
is  the  "  Wiley  Institute."  It  is  a  one-story  brick  build- 
ing, provided  with  recitation-rooms  for  the  different 
classes,  but  already  its  accommodations  are  too  limited. 

In  this  school  for  boys  and  young  men,  Rev.  F.  D. 
Gamewell  and  wife,  now  of  our  West  China  Mission, 
labored  faithfully  and  successfully  in  laying  solid  founda- 
tions. After  they  removed  to  Chung  King,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pyke  took  charge  and,  under  his  supervision,  the  num- 


ber of  scholars  increased  and  a  deep  religious  tone  per- 
vaded the  institution. 

Upon  Rev.  L.  W.  Pilcher's  return  to  Peking  and  taking 
charge,  the  institution  took  a  new  and  vigorous  start.  A 
more  systematic  course  of  instruction  was  sketched  out 
and  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Mission,  which  re- 
ceived its  hearty  approval.  It  was  resolved  to  raise  the 
grade  of  the  school  to  that  which  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  demanded,  i.e.,  to  have  an  Anglo-Chinese  college 
with  preparatory  and  post-graduate  courses,  having  in 
view  a  theological  and  a  medical  department,  similar  to 
that  of  the  efficient  Beirut  College  in  Syria.  In  short,  it 
was  determined  under  divine  assistance,  to  establish 
such  an  institution  of  learning,  as  would  be  a  credit  to 
Methodism  and  a  blessing  to  the  rising  generation  of 
Chinese.  It  is  especially  designed  to  give  a  thorough 
Christian  education  to  the  children  of  our  church  mem- 
bers. 

Instruction  is  given  in  both  Chinese  and  English,  A 
Christian  Chinaman,  Pan  S.  S.,  a  graduate  of  Dr.  Ma- 
teer's  school  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Tungchow 
Fu,  near  Chefoo,  has  charge  of  the  advanced  classes  in 
Chinese.  Another  Chinese  teacher  instructs  the  pri- 
mary classes,  while  Mr.  Pilcher  acts  as  principal  of  the 
Institute,  besides  teaching  several  classes. 

Mrs.  Hobart  and  Mrs.  Taft  have  had  daily  classes, 
while  Mr.  Hobart  has  so  drilled  the  scholars  in  music, 
that  visitors  not  unfrequently  comment  upon  their  excel- 
lent singing. 

More  instructors  are  now  absolutely  needed,  as  the 
Institute  is  rapidly  growing  in  popular  favor.  The  as- 
sistance of  married  ladies  is  an  uncertain  quantity  and 
necessarily  very  precarious.  As  Mr.  Pilcher  is  situated, 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  devote  so  much  time  to  in- 
struction, as  the  interests  of  the  school  demand.  How, 
with  his  general  oversight  of  the  Mission,  with  his  du- 
ties as  Mission  Treasurer,  with  his  superintending  hit 
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model  Sunday  School,  with  his  responsibilities  as  Presi- 
ding Elder,  with  his  constant  management  of  Wiley  In- 
stitute with  it*  multifarious  details,  besides  the  numerous 
incidental  calls  upon  his  time,  could  it  be  imagined  that 
much  time  would  be  left  him  for  uninterrupted  teaching! 

At  the  present  time,  the  school  work  imperatively  re- 
quires that  he  should  have  two  or  more  capable  teach- 
ers, willing  to  render  earnest  and  effective  assistance  in 
this  important  department  of  mission  work, — a  work  es- 
pecially essential  among  a  literary  people,  like  the  Chi- 
nese. 

Who,  among  the  many  graduates  of  our  colleges  and 
seminaries,  is  ready  to  make  Christian  education  in  China 
his  life-work?  Sjich  consecrated  lives,  as  those  of  Dr. 
Duff  in  India,  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown  in  China,  and  Dr.  R.  S.  Ma- 
clay  in  Japan  yield  a  sweet  fragrance  to  their  own  and 
succeeding  ages.  Let  any  one,  with  this  high  resolve, 
hesitate  no  longer,  but  prayerfully  and  joyfully  accept 
the  divine  call,  and,  without  delay,  write  to  the  Mission- 
ary Secretaries  of  our  church  in  New  York  :  "  Here  am 
I ;  send  me  !  " 

The  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  term  before  the 
summer  vacation  were  open  to  the  public  and  passed 
creditably  to  all  concerned. 

The  closing  public  exercises  in  Asbury  Chapel,  which 
consisted  of  essays,  debates,  and  singing,  brought  to- 
gether a  full  house  composed  of  various  nationalities, 
including  Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean,  English  and 
American.  All  seemed  pleased  with  the  exercises  which 
were  conducted  according  to  the  neat  Chinese  pro- 
gramme, printed  on  pink  paper  so  as  to  gratify  the  Ce- 
lestials' ethereal  taste. 

Wiley  Institute  supplies  a  pressing  want  for  North 
China.  In  all  this  region,  there  is  no  institution  of 
learning  established  upon  a  similar  basis. 


That  it  is  situated  in  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire,  is  especially  fortunate,  for  here  not  only 
does  it  have  a  most  commanding  influence,  but  also  here 
it  can  obtain  an  excellent  corps  of  special  lecturers,  who 
are  willing  to  lecture  gratuitously.  Savants,  such  as  Dr. 
Martin  of  the  T'ung  Wen  Kuan,  Dr.  Edkins,  and  Dr. 
Dudgeon,  are  not  to  be  obtained  everywhere. 

Unfortunately  our  accommodations  are  too  limited,  so 
that  applicants  have  to  be  refused.  This  ought  not  so 
to  be.  The  grounds,  at  present,  are  too  small  and  the 
dormitories  are  too  few  for  the  health  or  morals  of  the 
pupils.  A  new  site  should  be  at  once  chosen  and 
more  room  allowed  for  expansion.  See  what  Robert 
College  has  done  for  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  Robert  Col- 
lege has  now  twenty-two  instructors,  about  half  of  whom 
are  foreigners.  What  Christian  philanthropist  desires 
to  imitate  the  noble  example  of  Christopher  Robert, 
Daniel  Drew  and  George  I.  Seney  and  make  a  similar 
donation  for  the  enlightenment  of  China  ? 

Just  now,  we  need  endowments  and  scholarships, 
which  shall  place  the  salaries  of  professors  outside  of  the 
annual  missionary  appropriations.  To  establish  this  in- 
dependent position,  our  immediate  need  is  the  endow- 
ment of  two  foreign  professorships  of  $30,000  each,  the 
endowment  of  two  native  professorships  of  94,000  each, 
and,  at  least,  ten  scholarships  of  $600  each.  The  inter- 
est of  the  last  at  5  per  cent.,  the  usual  bank  rate  here, 
will  make  (30, — enough  to  support  one  student  annually. 

Any  one,  desirous  of  contributing  to  this  worthy  ob- 
ject or  any  one  desiring  further  information  on  this 
subject,  is  respectfully  requested  to  correspond  with  or 
consult  Rev.  H.  H.  Lowry,  Delaware,  Ohio,  The  Mis- 
sionary Secretaries,  805  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  or  Rev.  L. 
W.  Pitcher,  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  Peking,  North 
China. 


Sletoelrp  for  3esus. 


BY    REV.  E.  DAVIES. 


Yesterday,  Rev.  Chas,  Pitblado  preached  a  glorious 
sermon  at  Old  Orchard  Camp  Ground,  Maine,  on  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  God  made  it  a  great 
blessing  to  many.  A  wonderful  altar  service  followed. 
The  glory  of  God  fell  upon  many  hearts.  Just  then  a 
young  lady,  Miss  Effie  Brannen,  came  upon  the  ground, 
who  has  given  herself  to  the  work  of  God  in  Africa,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Bishop  Taylor.  She  was  invited 
into  the  altar,  and  when  she  had  declared  her  purpose  to 
lay  down  her  life  for  Jesus  in  Africa,  it  was  thought  best 
to  lay  some  of  our  offerings  on  God's  altar.  Rev.  G. 
Hughes,  Editor  of  the  Guide  to  Holiness,  made  the  first 
offer.  Others  rapidly  followed,  the  tide  began  to  rise. 
The  money  flowed  in  to  help  pay  the  passage  of  this 
missionary,  and  also  to  purchase  a  small  organ  for  her. 

At  length  a  lady  from  St.  John's,  N.  B.,  arose  and  said: 


"  I  have  a  gold  chain  which  I  will  freely  give  toward  the 
passage  of  this  lady  to  Africa."  The  offer  was  gladly 
received.  It  is  a  long,  heavy  chain,  that  was  bought  in 
London,  and  cost  sixty  silver  dollars.  It  is  now  in  my 
possession  to  be  sold  for  this  mission.  Afterwards  a 
gold  ring,  that  cost  $5.50,  was  handed  in  with  a  pledge 
that  there  was  more  to  follow. 

So  the  jewelry  is  given  for  Jesus.  Why  will  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High  deck  themselves  with  ornaments — ex- 
cept those  of  a  meek  and  quiet  mind?  Why  will  they 
spend  their  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread?  Why 
will  they  foster  pride  in  their  hearts,  and  set  a  bad  ex- 
ample for  others  ?  How  will  they  give  an  account  of 
their  stewardship  in  the  day  of  judgment,  when  the 
judgment  fires  are  consuming  all  the  wealth  of  this 
world  ?     How  can  they  profess  to  be  living  a  life  of  self- 
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denial  when  they  are  evidently  living  in  self  indulgence  ? 
Why  not  bring  all  their  jewels  and  jewelry  and  lay  them 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  say  ? 

"  Let  worldly  minds  the  world  pursue. 
It  has  no  charm*  for  me, 

Once  I  admired  its  (rifles  too, 
But  grace  has  set  me  free." 
O,  ye  followers  of  the  Lamb,  remember  that  He  who 
was  rich,  for  your  sake  became  poor,  that  ye,  through 
His  poverty,  might  be  made  rich.  Now,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Master,  bring  all  your  wealth  and  sacrifice  it  for  God 
and  His  cause.  Take  down  the  signs  of  your  remain- 
ing depravity  by  putting  off  your  adornments.  Alas! 
that  so  many  of  you  complain  of  leanness  of  soul  be- 
cause you  have  such  excesses  on  your  bodies.  No  won- 
der that  you  cannot  rise  toward  heaven  when  you  are  so 
weighted  down  with  earth.     Throw  out  your  sand  bags 


and  see  how  soon  you  will  ascend,  as  if  on  angel's  wings. 

This  consecrating  our  jewelry  for  Jesus  is  a  sign  of 
the  millenium.  It  is  a  streak  of  the  celestial  glory  of 
these  latter  days.  Reader,  what  will  you  do  with  your 
ornaments,  with  your  costly  array?  O  bring  them  to 
the  feet  of  Jesus  and  leave  them  there. 

Do  it  now,  while  the  matter  is  on  your  heart.  This 
will  be  one  way  of  raising  the  million  dollars  for  mis- 
sions, and  also  of  furnishing  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  Taylor's  missions. 

Who  wilt  be  the  next  to  follow  Jesus  in  this  way  of 
self-denial?    Who? 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  found 
in  one  of  the  Cathedrals  of  England  some  silver  images 
of  the  twelve  Apostles.  He  said,  "take  them  out  and 
melt  them  into  money  and  send  them  about  doing 
good." 


lessons  from  the  Hots  of  Cprtl  ant  jHethoDtus. 


BY  REV.  S.  J.  LADD,  A.V 


The  day  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  is  observed  in  Bul- 
garia on  May  ii  (33).  As  that  day  this  year  came  on 
Sunday,  our  school  kept  Saturday,  10  (22)  May.  On 
that  day  we  all  went  to  a  monastery  situated  in  a  shady 
grove  some  two  or  three  miles  from  Sistof.  There  after 
listening  to  short  speeches  from  all  the  teachers  and 
eight  or  ten  of  the  students  on  the  subject  of  the  day, 
we  all  sat  down  on  the  grass  together  to  a  picnic  dinner. 
After  dinner  we  had  toasts,  and  then  athletic  sports  and 
games  till  the  warm  sun  from  the  West,  shining  in  under 
the  branches  of  the  great  trees  upon  us  warned  us  that 
it  was  time  to  return. 

Cyril  and  Methodius  are  the  apostles  of  Slavonia, 
They  were  brothers  born  in  Thessalonica,  of  a  Greco- 
Slavonic  family.  They  became  monks  in  a  cloister  on 
Mount  Olympus.  Cyril  was  remarkable  for  his  learn- 
ing and  received  the  name  of  "  Philosopher  "  before  he 
entered  the  cloister  (846-857).  At*  that  time  the  Greek 
cloisters  were  centres  of  learning  and  culture. 

Cyril  had  a  long  discussion  on  the  nature  of  man  with 
Photius,  who  was  universal  Patriarch  857-867,  and  again 
S78-885.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  discus- 
sion made  enmity  between  the  two. 

Shortly  after  Photius  was  made  patriarch,  the  Cha- 
zars,  a  Tartar  tribe  around  the  Sea  of  Azof,  applied  to 
Michael  III.,  the  Emperor,  for  a  teacher  to  instruct 
them  in  the  Christian  faith.  Constantine  (Cyril)  was 
sent  (860). 

While  on  his  mission  he  found  the  remains  of  Clement 
of  Rome,  who  was  said  to  have  died  in  exile  on  an  island 
■in  the  Black  Sea  at  the  time  when  John  was  on  Patmos. 
Cyril  returned  to  Constantinople  in  863  with  the  re- 
mains, and  lived  there  with  his  brother  Methodius  for 
a  time. 

Whether  or  not  Methodius  had  been  in  Bulgaria  at 


that  time  is  uncertain.  Bulgarian  tradition  indicates 
that  he  either  went  there  with  the  sister  of  King  Bogoris 
in  860  or  at  her  call  in  861.  While  there  he  painted  a 
picture  of  the  last  judgment  which  so  worked  upon  the 
fears  of  the  King,  who  had  already  been  convinced  by 
his  sister  of  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over  other 
religions,  that  he  decided  to  risk  the  opposition  of  his 
subjects  and  be  baptized. 

In  March  of  863,  Cyril  and  Methodius  left  Constan- 
tinople and  with  the  remains  of  Clement  passed  through 
Bulgaria,  where  they  likely  baptized  Bogoris.  They 
reached  Weleprad  in  Great  Moravia  (Devina,  afterward 
Hradisch,  on  the  river  March,)  in  May.  As  the  distance 
was  nearly  1,000  miles  they  could  not  have  stopped  long 
in  Bulgaria.  Rastiz,  or  Kastislaw,  who  reigned  in  Moravia, 
had  succeeded  in  uniting  most  of  the  southern  Slavs  in 
a  league  against  the  Germans. 

In  order  to  be  independent  of  the  German  Priests, 
who  had  been  gaining  influence  in  the  country  since  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  he  had  sent  to  Constantinople  for 
missionaries.  Cyril  and  Methodius  were  well  prepared  for 
the  work  as  they  already  knew  the  Slavic,  Glagolitic 
and  Cyrillian  alphabets. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  now  that  Cyril  invented  the 
Glagolitic  alphabet.  Glagol  is  verb  in  Slavic,  and  not, 
as  all  my  cyclopedias  say,  word.  To  lie  sure  g  I  ago  la 
means  to  speak,  in  old  Slavic,  but  word  is  slovo  or  dyma. 
There  were  42  simple  sounds  in  Slavic;  therefore  Cyril 
invented  42  letters. 

While  in  Chasaria  he  had  found  that  the  Iberian  or 
Georgian  letters  were  more  rapidly  written  than  the 
Greek,  as  they  made  more  use  of  the  curve  and  less  of  the 
angle.  He  formed  the  Glagolitic  letters  from  the  Greek, 
Coptic,  Gothic  and  Runic.  He  gave  the  letters  the 
sound  nearest  to  that  in  the  langague  from  which  be  took 
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them.  He  wrote  about  all  the  letters  with  curves.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  about  that  time,  or  at  least 
during  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  Latin  letters  were 
also  written  with  curves. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  M  in  Cyrillian  is  written 
thus,  M;  but  in  Glagolitic  thus,  rQ;  L  in  Cyrillian  thus, /] ; 
in  Glagolitic  A.  Thus  the  alphabet  was  formed  and 
named  the  Glagolitic,  or  speaking  alphabet.  It  may  have 
had  less  than  42  simple  sounds.  I  use  that  number 
because  we  have  found  42  letters,  but  some  three  or 
four  of  them  may  be  only  changes  through  which  the  same 
letter  passed  at  different  times. 

One  thing  is  certain,  no  letter  represented  more  than 
one  sound.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  form  of  the  let- 
ters have  changed  somewhat  under  Latin  influences 
since  their  invention.  Only  32  are  now  used  and  only 
by  that  part  of  the  Southern  Slavs  who  are  under  the 
Roman  church. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  Cyrillian.  Methodius  (See  Geese- 
ler  II.,  38.  Necunders,  V.,  400.  Lives  and  Leaders  of 
Our  Church  Universal,  p.  181,)  had  provided  schools  as 
well  as  churches.  When  he  died  6th  (or  9th)  of  April, 
885,  Wiching,  who  was  seeking  German  lavor,  began  to 
persecute  those  using  the  Slavic  ritual  so  that  many  of  the 
pupils  of  Methodius  fled  into  Bulgaria  where  they  were 
gladly  received  by  the  King. 

In  908  the  independent  Church  of  Moravia  came  to 
an  end  through  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Bo- 
hemians and  Magyars.  The  Slavic  liturgy  of  Methodi- 
us continued  to  be  used  in  Pannonia  (southern  part  of 
Austria),  and  in  some  parts  of  Moravia  where  it  is  still 
found  together  with  the  Latin  in  Glagolitic. 

Clement,  a  pupil  of  Methodius,  went  to  Southern  Bul- 
garia in  896.  He  organized  a  Theological  school  of 
over  3,000  pupils.  He  became  the  Archbishop  of  Great 
Bulgaria  and  was  the  real  father  of  the  Bulgarian  church 
and  Slavic  worship  as  we  now  have  it. 

When  he  came  to  Bulgaria,  Greek  missionaries  had 
been  trying  to  introduce  the  Greek  liturgy  into  the  coun- 
try for  nearly  100  years.  The  state  had  accepted  Chris- 
tianity, but  it  had  made  but  little  impression  on  the  mass 
of  the  people,  because  it  came  to  them  in  a  "foreign 
garb."  The  higher  classes  knew  the  Greek  letters  and 
perhaps  also  the  Gothic. 

Clement  came  to  them  with  a  Slavic  liturgy.  It  was 
like  touching  a  match  to  a  field  of  dry  stubble.  The  fire 
spread  not  only  over  all  Bulgaria  but  also  all  Russia. 
Clement  was,  however,  compelled  to  change  the  form  of 
the  letters  back  nearly  to  that  of  the  Greek,  Coptic, 
Gothic  and  Runic  letters  from  which  they  were  taken; 
and  with  which  the  higher  classes  were  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar. 

The  credit  of  the  invention  was  justly  given  to  Cyril 
by  naming  the  alphabet  the  Cyrillian.  At  first  there 
were  some  38,  but  from  time  to  time  those  that  represen- 
ted nearly  the  same  sound  or  some  other  letter  were 
dropped  ctfit,  until  only  32  were  left,  and  4  or  5  of  them 
are  not  used  now  by  the  government. 


In  Bulgaria  the  name  or  work  of  Clement  is  almost 
forgotten  while  the  names  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  are 
household  words.  And  yet  Cyril  and  Methodius  did 
very  little  if  any  mission  work  in  Bulgaria. 

Now  there  are  four  lessons  which  I  wish  to  draw  from 
the  history  of  these  two  missionaries: 

1.  Mission  work  must  be  done  in  the  language  of  the 
people- for  whom  it  is  done  in  order  to  be  most  success- 
ful. I  think  this  proposition  is  not  denied  by  any  one 
at  the  present  day,  but  much  time  and  money  has  been 
wasted  during  the  history  of  the  church  because  the 
principle  was  not  recognized  before.  The  Greek  church 
for  from  50  to  100  years  tried  to  introduce  the  Greek  lit- 
urgy into  Bulgaria,  and  the  Latin  Church  up  to  about 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  used  its  influence  against 
translating  the  Scriptures  into  heathen  languages. 

Thus  Cyril  and  Methodius  were  missionaries  to  the 
church  as  well  as  to  heathendom.  But  it  is  not  only  to 
languages  to  which  the  principle  applies,  but  to  all  hab- 
its and  customs  of  the  people  not  inconsistent  with  the 
highest  form  of  Christianity. 

To  adopt  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  among 
whom  the  missionary  works  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
crosses  which  he  has  to  bear;  but  there  is  nothing  that 
will  do  so  much  to  bring  him  into  sympathy  with  the 
people  and  so  give  him  an  influence  over  them.  If  he 
is  a  true  missionary  he  will  bear  the  cross  for  the  sake 
of  Christ,  and  he  will  not  lose  his  reward. 

Much  time  and  money  is  wasted  by  missionaries  in 
trying  to  keep  up  their  habits  and  customs  in  heathen 
or  half  heathen  countries.  Not  only  is  this  true  but  it 
often  leads  the  people  to  look  upon  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms as  their  religion,  instead  of  the  truth  they  try  to 
inculcate  and  the  doctrines  they  preach. 

2.  The  missionary  should  use  every  means  to  help 
the  people  among  whom  he  works.  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius could  not  have  done  anything  for  the  Slavic  people 
that  would  have  benefited  them  more  than  the  giving  of 
them  the  alphabet  which  made  learning  and  literature 
possible  for  them. 

The  people  who  are  in  the  greatest  need  of  Christi- 
anity, are  always  the  least  capable  of  appreciating  all  ef- 
forts whose  first  and  sole  aim  is  spiritual  advancement. 
To  expect  them  to  do  so  is  like  expecting  a  child  to  run 
before  it  knows  how  to  walk. 

Take  Bulgaria  for  a  practical  example.  Such  preach- 
ing as  people  in  general  would  understand  and  be  helped 
by  in  America  has  no  effect  here  among  the  mass  of  the 
people,  (a)  because  they  do  not  understand  the  terms 
used,  and  (b)  because  they  feel  no  need  of  the  spiritual 
life  offered.  They  do  feel  a  need  of  education  and  of 
advancement  in  civilization. 

It  is  a  law  of  God  that  the  lower  form  comes  before  the 
higher,  the  physical  before  the  spiritual.  If  the  whole 
time  and  thought  of  a  man  is  occupied  by  the  struggle 
to  keep  the  body  alive  he  cannot  be  expected  to  develop 
a  very  high  spirituality. 

The  man  who  has  to  work  hard  all  day  in  the  hot  sun 
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for  only  25  cents,  and  cannot  get  work  half  the  time  at 
even  that  price,  needs  help  of  quite  a  different  kind 
from  the  man  in  America  who  earns  $4.00  a  day  and  is 
surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxur- 
ies of  life.  The  poor  people  in  America  have  more  of 
the  comforts  and  even  of  the  luxuries  of  life  than  the 
rich  people  in  Bulgaria. 

In  this  country  there  is  not  so  much  need  of  giving 
the  people  new  ideas  as  there  is  to  strengthen  and 
Christianize  the  ideas  they  already  have.  Our  chief 
work  here  for  the  present  must  be  to  see  that  the  edu- 
cation and  civilization,  which  the  people,  if  left  free  are 
bound  to  get,  are  Christian.  In  order  to  do  this  we 
must  help  in  both  the  civilizing  and  educating.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  be  ready  to  offer  the  higher  spiritual 
life  to  all  who  can  appreciate  it  and  are  independent 
enough  to  receive  it  at  our  hands. 

There  is  now  but  little  hope  that  the  Orthodox  church 
will  be  able  to  do  more  for  the  people  than  has  already 
been  done.  It  was  a  ritual  in  the  beginning.  It  is  only 
a  ritual  to-day.  But  what  is  worse  it  is  the  same  ritual 
to  day  that  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and  it  is  not  now  in 
the  language  of  the  people.  The  people  have  grown. 
The  language  has  changed  but  the  ritual  is  a  mummy. 

The  people  are  beginning  to  appreciate  our  work  and 
we  are  able  to  do  more  than  ever  before;  we  know  good 
is  being  done.  Victory  in  the  end  will  be  on  our  side. 
The  fight  has  but  just  begun.  It  will  be  fierce  and  long, 
but  we  will  win  Bulgaria  for  Christ  if  it  takes  a  thousand 
years.  For  we  know  God  can  use  us  for  his  glory  here 
as  he  used  Cyril  and  Methodius. 

3.  The  third  lesson  to  be  learned  from  their  history  is 
that  schools  are  a  great  help  to  mission  work.  Had  it 
not  been  for  their  schools  and  their  pupils  their  work 
would  have  largely  died  with  them.  Clement,  who  was 
archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  was  their  most  noted  successor; 
but  many  others  of  their  pupils  did  a  good  work  not 
only  in  Bulgaria  but  also  among  other  Slavic  tribes. 

The  wark  of  the  missionary  has  always  been  and  still 
is  pre-eminently  to  teach.  The  Bulgarians  are  not  ready 
to-day  for  preaching  as  preaching  is  understood  in  Amer- 
ica. They  are  ready  for  teachers  and  it  is  teachers  that 
are  needed.  Christ  was  rather  a  teacher  than  a  preacher. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Jews  at  that  time 
had  been  through  a  preparation  of  over  two  thousand 
years  under  prophets  and  priests  and  so  were  better  pre- 
pared to  understand  preaching  than  the  Bulgarians  are, 
as  a  rule,  to-day. 

Bro.  Thomoff  is  called  a  good  preacher  ;  but  if  you 
take  out  from  his  congregation  those  connected  with 
the  school  which  was  moved  here  about  three  years  ago 
from  Tirnova,  he  would  not  have  so  many  hearers  as  he 
had  when  he  began  preaching  here  six  years  ago. 

We  have  no  good  accommodations  here  for  a  school. 
Our  building  is  old  and  poor.  We  have  no  apparatus 
and  yet  we  have  had  forty-three  students  this  spring 
who  have  paid  between  <6oo  and  $700  during  the 
year  towards  the  expenses  of  the  school.     Some  33  of 


these  have  been  boarders  and  the  others  day  students. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  what  we  can  get  as  many  students 
as  we  will  provide  good  accommodations  for,  and  they 
will  pay  a  part  of  the  expense  at  least.  There  is  nothing 
else  that  will  so  root  and  ground  mission  work  here  as 
two  or  three  good  Christian  schools. 

4.  The  fourth  lesson  is  that  missionaries  should  not 
be  discouraged  if  apparent  results  are  small.  When  the 
Bohemians  and  Hungarians  put  a  stop  to  the  work  in 
Moravia,  it  looked  almost  as  if  Cyril  and  Methodius 
had  labored  and  suffered  there  in  vain.  But  in  fact 
their  disciples  were  driven  from  Moravia  in  order  to 
spread  their  name  and  ritual  among  all  the  Slavic 
tribes. 

The  apparent  results  of  Clement's  work  in  Bulgaria 
were  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  Cyril  and  Me- 
thodius in  Moravia,  but  to-day  Clement  is  almost  for- 
gotten while  the  renown  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  grows 
from  year  to  year.  God  knows  how  to  reward  those 
who  work  the  hardest  and  suffer  the  most  for  His  glory. 

It  is  easy  working  where  results  are  plenty,  but  faith 
alone  keeps  the  missionary  at  work  where  results  are  few 
and  the  prospect  is  dark.  I  have  often  thought  that  if  the 
church  at  home  instead  of  asking  continually  for  results, 
would  ask  us  what  we  were  doing,  and  how  we  were 
doing  it,  she  would  show  much  more  faith  in  God.  He 
gives  the  results,  and  the  church  may  rest  assured  that  if 
she  prepares  the  ground  well  and  sows  the  seed,  the 
fruits  will  appear  in  His  own  good  time. 

I  was  very  glad  to  get  a  letter  the  other  day  from  the 
Secretaries  asking  these  very  questions,  in  regard  to 
what  we  were  doing,  and  how  we  were  doing  it. 
If  they  will  only  see  that  all  the  missionaries  and  help- 
ers are  kept  to  work  in  the  most  approved  manner  with 
the  most  approved  tools,  they  need  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  results. 

We  should  say  the  farmer  was  insane,  who  sent  his 
workmen  into  the  field  to  plough  and  sow  wheat,  and 
after  ten  or  twelve  days  should  begin  to  ask  them  tr, 
show  him  a  few  bushels  of  the  wheat  they  had  raised. 
They  tell  him  it  is  not  time  yet,  but  he  cries  "  wheat, 
wheat,  give  me  wheat  or  I  have  no  more  food;  no  more 
pay  and  no  more  work  for  you." 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  cry  of  the  church 
for  results  from  Bulgaria  was  about  as  sensible  as  such 
a  farmer  would  be.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Bul- 
garia is  not  a  cleared  field  yet. 

When  mission  work  was  begun  here  only  a  few  years 
ago,  it  was  a  swamp,  covered  knee-deep  with  the  black 
waters  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  filled  in  with  the 
stones  of  prejudice  and  all  overgrown  with  the  thick 
brush  of  formalism  and  ritualism.  It  is  being  drained, 
the  stones  are  being  gathered  together  and  the  brush 
cut  down.  The  soil  is  good,  and  a  harvest  in  the  not 
very  distant  future  is  sure.  If  you  know  any  way  rn 
which  we  can  do  the  work  better  or  quicker  let  us  bear 
from  you. 

Sfcfa/,  Bulgaria. 
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Bulgarian  iHttJwlJist  ^readjtrs. 


In  the  illustration  on  this  page  we  show  six  Bulgarian  I 
preachers  who  have  been  students  in  the  Methodist  Theo- 
logical   School  at  Sistof,   Bulgaria.     The   two  who  are  I 


and  had  some  of  his  books  taken  from  him  and  torn  up. 
He  will  return  to  the  school  in  October. 
The  one  standing  on  the   right  is   Peter  K.   Donoff. 


CHB1STO   P.    BACHAVABOFT. 


I'ETEB   K    DONOFF. 


IVAN  DIM1TBOFF. 


PETES  VASILEFF. 


BANTCBO  TODOEOFF. 


IV AS  TODOHOFF. 


standing  will  probably  graduate  next  year.  The  others 
graduated  July  7,  1886.  Rev.  J.  S.  Ladd  sends  us  the 
following  particulars  concerning  them  : 

The  one  standing  on  the  left  is  Christo  Pavloff  Bach- 
avaroff.  He  has  been  at  work  among  the  villages  and 
is  supported  by  one  of  the  American  Missionaries.  His 
expenses  during  the  past  three  months  have  been  less 
than  tio.  He  has  visited  and  sold  tracts  and  books  in 
about  fifty  villages  in  the  territory  between  Sistof  and 
Tirncwa.     In  some  of  the  villages  he  has  been   pounded 


His  father  is  a  priest.     He  has  been  attending  the  school 
one  and  a  half  years. 

The  four  who  have  graduated,  Ivan  Dimitroff,  Peter 
Vasileff,  Bantcho  Todoroff,  and  Ivan  Todoroff,  have  en- 
tered upon  their  work  and  will  be  largely  supported  by 
the  people  among  whom  they  labor.  Their  work  will  be 
to  travel  on  foot  from  village  to  village,  selling  tracts  and 
books,  talking  with  the  people  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
holding  prayer  meetings, and  preaching  as  they  have  op- 
portunity. 


BULGARIAN  METHODIST  PREACHERS. 


We  here  give  a  short  account  of  the  conversion  of  each 
of  the  six  preachers,  written  by  themselves  in  June  last. 

Ivan  Dimitroff. — "A  teacher  who  taught  me  read- 
ing and  mental  arithmetic  was  the  reason  for  my  conver- 
sion. He  once  took  me  to  a  prayer  meeting  in  a  village 
called  Bansko  where  the  Rev.  Ivan  Tonjoroff  used  to 
preach.  For  the  first  time  then  I  heard  the  Gospel,  and 
was  so  much  delighted  with  the  hymns  and  worship,  that 
I  used  afterward  to  attend  the  meetings  whenever  I  had  a 
chance.  After  that  I  used  to  meet  with  some  of  the  breth- 
ren to  talk  with  them,  and  bought  for  myself  parts 
from  the  Holy  Word  which  I  used  to  read.  My  teacher 
who  pointed  me  to  the  Word  of  God  was  not  himself  a 
follower  of  Christ,  but  I  am  most  grateful  to  him  for  the 
kindness  he  has  done  to  me. 

"  I  had  not  a  special  end  in  view  when  I  entered  the 
school,  excepting  to  learn  a  little  and  then  to  begin  some 
work.  But  I  have  ever  since  asked  the  Lord,  if  it  is  His 
will,  to  prepare  me  so  that  I  might  serve  him  well  all  the 
days  of  my  life." 

Peter  Vasileff. — "By  God's  providence,  when  about 
twenty-four  yeajsof  age,  I  went  to  Varna.  A  friend  of 
mine,  called  Ivan  Ilieff,  took  me  to  Brothers  Lounsbery 
and  Petko  Ivanoff  who  had  come  to  Varna.  I  had  sev- 
eral talks  with  them  on  religion,  and  they  told  me  that 
the  Theological  School  would  be  opened,  and  that  it 
might  be  well  for  me  to  prepare  myself  for  a  preacher. 
I  waited  in  Kustchuk  till  the  school  was  opened  in  Tir- 
nova.     My  conversion  took   place  between   September, 

1880,  and  March,  1881.  During  that  time  I  used  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  where  Bro.  Lounsbery  used  to  preach, 
and  besides,  I  have  had  private  talks  with  him  and  com- 
fort in  times  when  I  was  sad  and  in  temptation.  But 
above  all,  his  condescension  toward  me  in  helping  me, 
had  more  power  over  me  and  urged  me  to  be  converted 
than  any  thing  else,  and  so  I  entered  the  school,  I  felt 
very  happy  in  finding  out  that  I  had  found  and  owned 
the  most  precious  thing  I  could  think  of.  Happily  have 
I  spent  my  duys  in  the  school,  and  now  my  desire  is  to 
preach  to  my  brothers  about  the  Salvation  that  Jesus 
gives,  and  to  live  for  the  good  of  others,  exercising  my- 
self in  piety."  , 

Bantcho  Todoroff. — "  My  conversion  to  Christ,  and 
growth  in  Christian  life  came  gradually.  During  1872- 
1874,  when  I  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  my  father  had 
bought  a  Bible  from  my  uncte  Hinko,  which  we  used  to 
read  together,  especially  about  Christ's  sufferings  and 
the  Epistles,  where  it  speaks  about  death  and  keeping  the 
seventh  (Sabbath)  day.  This  was  only  a  mere  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Word  of  God,  and  nothing  else. 

"  When  we  moved  from  Troyan  to  Loftcha,  a  year  af- 
ter, I  had  a  very  good  chance  to  hear  the  Gospel,  and  in 
1876,  during  the  winter  one  evening  when  I  was  praying, 
I  felt  the  sweetness  of  prayer,  and  since  that  time  I  be- 
gan to  feel  a  change  in  me  and  growth  in  spiritual  life. 
My  confirmation  and  advice  in  Christianity  are  from 
the  Rev.  Stephen  Getchoff.     In  my  twenty-first  year,  in 

1881,  I  entered   the  school,  my  aim   having  been,  as  it 


still  is,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  whatever  way  I  can,  ac- 
cording to  my  strength." 

Ivan  Todoroff. — "  I  began  to  read  the  Gospels  in 
1873,  but  did  not  feel  their  sweetness  for  a  long  time. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  exhortations  of  my  brother  and 
my  uncle  Petko,  who  were  Christians,  I  opposed  them 
fortwo  years.  On  the  15th  of  September,  1875,  a  book- 
seller, named  Mr.  D.  Matheerf,  came  to  our  house.  In 
the  evening  he  prayed  and  read  I  Peter,  4th  chapter,  the 
words  of  which  humbled  my  heart.  After  that,  being  ad- 
vised by  my  uncle,  I  consecrated  myself  to  Christ.  Ever 
since  I  have  always  liked  to  talk  to  others  about 
Christ. 

'-  In  1880,  I  stayed  with  Bro.  Challis,  and  when  he  told 
me  that  they  would  open  a  Theological  School  I  bad  a 
great  desire  to  prepare  myself  for  a  helper,  and  in  1S81 
I  entered  the  school.  And  now,  although  so  unworthy, 
I  wish  to  consecrate  myself  in  leading  souls  to  Christ." 

Peter  K.  Donoff. — "  I  know  two  reasons  which  led  me 
to  conversion.  The  first  reason  was  reading  religious 
books,  and  the  second  was  sickness,  which  helped  me  to 
consecrate  myself  wholly  to  Christ. 

"  While  yet  young,  I  felt  a  power  working  within  me, 
which  led  me  toward  an  end  which  I  then  could  not  un- 
derstand. My  father  had  some  religious  books  which 
he  used  to  read  to  me.  I  was  feeling  very  miserable, 
but  I  would  not  follow  the  truth.  In  1880,  my  father 
sent  me  to  Varna  to  the  High  School.  During  the  five 
years  I  spent  there,  I  have  constantly  felt  an  inward  fight 
between  good  and  evil.  I  used  to  go  and  have  talks 
with  some  of  the  brethren  concerning  the  truth,  but  my 
hardened  heart  would  not  follow  Christ. 

"  I  was  in  a  very  miserable  condition  then,  but  Christ 
helped  me.  Sickness  came  to  me  which  brought  me 
very  near  to  death.  When  I  found  myself  so  helpless, 
and  thought  that  I  should  soon  appear  before  God,  I  re- 
solved to  follow  Christ,  and  with  tearful  eyes  begged  for- 
giveness for  my  sins.  Soon  after  this  my  health  was  re- 
stored. My  desire  is  to  be  forever  Christ's  and  to  be  a 
witness  for  Him." 

Christo  P.  Bauhavaroff. — "While  yet  young  i 
liked  to  read  the  New  Testament,  especially  the  Epis- 
tles. One  day  when  I  went  as  usual  to  the  Greek  Church 
(Orthodox)  with  a  few  friends  of  mine  to  take  commun- 
ion, the  priests  expelled  us  from  the  church,  and  1  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  find  out  what  the  reason  was. 
Grieved  by  the  behavior  of  the  priests,  I  sought  my  Tes- 
tament for  consolation,  and  when  I  opened  it,  1  read  the 
6th  chapter  of  Matthew  which  inspired  me  to  pray.  I 
hunted  up,  in  father's  Bible,  verses  for  prayer  which  I 
used  to  write  down  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  learn  by  heart 
The  words  in  Psalms  119;  172-176,  seemed  to  impress 
me  most. 

"  After  continuing  in  prayer  for  a  good  many  evenings, 
I  felt  an  inward  joy,  which  at  first  used  to  surprise  me 
In  my  sleep  one  night,  I  saw  a  young  man  who  stretched 
his  hand  and  pointed  to  me  an  old  man,  saying,  "Thisis 
the  Lord  thy  God."     I  do  not  know  who  these  men  were. 
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but  I  know  that  I  was  much  encouraged  to  pray.  Short- 
ly after  that,  1  left  my  master  and  went  to  Rustchuk. 
There  I  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  Word  of  God 
preached  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Flocken.  Then  and  there 
I  learned  that  in  myself  I  was  perfectly  helpless  to  save 


my  ; 


ml. 


"  In  1873  a  bookseller  came  to  our  town  from  whom 
I  bought  a  few  religious  pamphlets,  and  in  after  years 
whenever  he  visited  the  town,  I  used  often  to  have  con- 
versation and  prayer  with  him.  In  1882  I  entered  the 
Theological  School.  My  desire  is  to  live  for  Christ,  and 
to  lead  many  to  Him." 


^ratljina  tije  <©ospel  in  &istof,  Bulgaria. 


BY  REV.  S.  THOMOFF. 


In  preaching  the  Gospel  one  must  be  ready  to  become 
all  tkingi  to  men  in  order  to  win  them  to  Christ.  Last 
winter,  seeing  that  the  people  of  Sistof  were  not  only 
spiritually  dead,  but  even  intellectually  torpid,  1  tried  to 
do  all  I  could  to  rouse  them  from  their  intellectual  and 
religious  torpor.  To  this  end  I  proposed  to  some  of  the 
more  intelligent  young  men,  that  a  course  of  free  lectures 
be  arranged  to  be  held  in  a  hall  that  could  be  secured 
free  of  charges  for  that  purpose. 

I  was  fortunate  in  securing  a  covenient  hall,  and  after 
considerable  work  I  succeeded  in  starting  these  lectures. 
My  object,  of  course,  was  through  them  to  interest  some 
of  the  people  to  attend  the  preaching  services  in  our 
chapel.  I  was  asked  to  deliver  the  first  lecture  on  In- 
dustry and  Perseverance,  which  was  listened  to  with  rapt 
attention  from  beginning  to  end. 

Many  of  my  young  friends  thought  that  my  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  lecture  platform  would  not  be  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  the  people  and  might  altogether 
damp  their  eagerness.  But  just  the  contrary  happened. 
Soon  after  the  lecture  began,  the  hall  was  filled  to  its  ut- 
most capacity,  so  that  many  had  to  stand  up. 

In  the  course  of  the  lecture  I  spoke  of  the  duty  of  culti- 
vating our  minds  and  consciences  in  the  light  of  God's 
truth,  and  that  if  we  were  faithful  in  this  important  work 
of  self-culture,  God  would  enable  us  to  walk  in  the  light, 
even  as  He  is  in  the  light.  Then  I  showed  from  the 
lives  of  great  men  what  has  been  accomplished  in  litera- 
ture, arts  and  science,  by  perseverance. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  many  shook  hands  with  me 
and  thanked  me.  Some  wished  I  had  spoken  an  hour 
longer.  The  lecture  proved  in  every  way  a  success.  At 
the  second  lecture,  a  disturbance  occurred.  The  oppo- 
nents of  this  good  work  incited  the  priest  of  the  regiment 
which  was  quartering  in  Sistof  at  the  time  (this  was  soon 
after  the  late  Servo-Bulgarian  war)  to  denounce  me  and 
some  of  the  young  men  in  sympathy  with  me.  This  he 
did,  and  went  even  as  far  as  to  stigmatise  the  lecturer, 
one  of  the  public  teachers,  as  a  blockhead  and  charla- 
tan. 

On  going  out  of  the  ball,  I  was  introduced  by  a  friend 
of  mine  to  the  priest  who  kindly  asked  me  to  sit  down. 
1  said  to  him  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  he  had  acted  in  a  man- 
ner altogether  unworthy  of  his  sacred  calling.  He  made 
some  lame  excuses,  and  as  some  people  gathered  round 
us  to  see  what  would  come  of  our  conversation,  he  tried 
to  turn  the  conversation  against  me  by  saying  I  was  a 
foreign  agent,  who  under  pretext  of  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel, was  sowing  dissensions  among  the  people. 

I  replied  he  had  shown  by  his  action  that  he  was  sow- 


ing discord  among  the  people  and  not  I,  for  instead  of 
trying  to  make  people  of  all  parties  love  each  other  he  was 
inflaming  their  passions  by  wantonly  attacking  some,  in 
order  to  please  their  opponents.  "  Is  such  a  conduct," 
said  I,  "calculated  to  win  the  good-will  and  respect  of 
the  people  for  you  as  a  priest  P"  By  this  time  quite  a 
circle  of  young  men  formed  around  us.  I  went  on  to 
tell  the  priest  that  I  was  there  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
love  and  peace  to  the  people,  and  that  his  conduct  snowed 
that  both  he  and  the  people  were  sorely  in  need  of 
such  preaching.  If  foreign  missionary  societies  sup- 
ported the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  our  country, 
we  Bulgarians  ought  to  be  grateful,  and  not  jealous  of 
them,  as  they  were  doing  the  work  which  the  bishops 
and  priests  of  Bulgaria  ought  to  do.  After  this  I  took 
leave  of  the  priest. 

My  object  in  the  talk  with  the  priest  was  to  let  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  listening,  see  what  kind  of  men  their  spirit- 
ual guides  were.  Many  indeed,  saw  it  but  too  clearly, 
and  felt  quite  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  priest. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  clergy  of  Bulgaria  are 
for  the  most  part  ignorant,  immoral  and  corrupt,  and 
that  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  the  people  must  come 
from  without. 

The  missionaries  are  doing  this  work.  They  are  do- 
ing it  amid  great  but  not  insuperable  difficulties.  The 
prejudices  of  the  people  have  been  to  a  great  extent  re- 
moved, and  we  have  now  to  contend  against  the  indif- 
ference and  infidelity  of  the  educated  classes.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  if  Christ  is  faithfully  preached  to 
the  people,  many  will  be  led  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
His  truth.  That  is  why  I  have  striven  and  still  strive  to 
use  various  means  to  interest  the  people  to  hear  the 
preaching  of  God's  Word,  for  the  promise  holds  good 
that  "  he  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious 
seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing 
his  sheaves  with  him." 

Last  spring.a  former  student  in  ourTheological  School, 
worked  under  the  direction  of  Bro.  Ladd  in  the  villages 
in  the  Sistof  district  with  some  success.  He  held  prayer- 
meetings  regularly  in  the  two  villages  of  Vaidji  and 
Ivancha  where  we  had  two  or  three  church  members. 
Through  these  meetings,  some  of  the  villagers  who  were 
opposed  to  the  work  have  become  interested  in  it.  Bro. 
Pavloff,  the  young  exhorter,  was  beaten  in  one  of  the 
villages,  but  he  succeeded  in  selling  some  Testaments 
and  tracts,  and  interesting  many  village  teachers  and 
even  priests  to  read  and  study  the  Bible. 

This  year  four  young  men  graduated  in  the  Theo- 
logical department  of  the  Mission  School  in  Sistof. 
They  have  all  been  appointed  in  the  interval  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  to  work  in  the  few  circuits  of  our  mis- 
sion, and  we  all  hope  and  pray  that  God's  blessing  may 
abundantly  attend  their  labors. 


JOHN  M.  PHILLIPS. 
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Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  seeing  the  face  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  and  learning  something  about 
him. 

John  Milton  Phillips  was  born  in  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky , 
May  id,  1820,  his  father  being  Rev.  Win.  Phillips,  a 
Methodist  preacher,  and  a  member  of  the  Kentucky 
Conference. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  united  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  and  has  ever  since  been  an  ac- 
tive member,  faithful  and  successful  as  class  leader, 
Sunday-school  superintendent,  steward  and  trustee. 

When  lay  delegation  was  introduced  into  the  Church 
he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of 
1S72  and  became  an  assistant  secretary  of  that  body. 

For  many  years  he  had  general  supervision  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  business  in  the  Western  Methodist  Book 
Concern  at  Cincinnati. 

In  1873  the  General  Conference  elected  him  one  of 
the  agents  of  the  New  York  Book  Concern. 

The  successive  General  Conferences  of  1876, 1880  and 
1884  re-elected  him  to  the  same  position.  Since  1879 
he  has  been  the  treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society.  He 
is  also  a  manager  of  the  Missionary  Society. 


Tea  Little  Missionary  Workers. 

BY  IVY  FERN. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  it.  Quiet,  little  Tillie  Bonar 
was  thoroughly  aroused.  "  It  is  just  a  shame  !"  she  was 
saying.  "Here  are  four  of  us — all  members  of  the 
church,  too — and  every  one  of  us  knows  what  this  part 
of  the  covenant  means.  Read  it  again,  Orma  ;"  and 
Orma  read,  "  And  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  throughout 
the  world." 


"Why,  I've  read  that  every  week  since  last  winter, 
and  I  never  thought  before  that  that  part  was  for  us  an; 
more  than  the  parts  about  family  worship,  or  educating 
our  children  to  be  Christians  ;  but  I  do  believe  it  does 
mean  us,  after  all." 

"  Well,  let's  do  something,"'  said  energetic  Grace,  whe 
believed  in  deeds  more  than  words,  and  had  caught  the 
spirit  of  Tillie's  enthusiasm. 

"We  can't  go,  that's  sure  ;  and  we  wouldn't  be  of 
much  account  if  we  did,  I  imagine,"  continued  EtbeL 

"That's  true,  so  let's  send  some  one  who  will,"  said 
Tillie. 

"  But,  we  can't,"  urged  Grace.  "  We  might  '  push  a 
pound,'  though  ;  and  if  it  should  happen  to  be  the  last 
one,  I  guess  that  would  be  '  sending  them.' " 

"  Well,"  said  Ethel,  "that  means  money,  and  you  know, 
girls,  I  never  have  a  cent  of  my  own,  except  on  my  birth- 
day. I'm  always  sure  of  my  dollar  then.  I  cut  my 
teeth  on  my  first  one.  I've  got  that  yet ;  but  the  others 
have  never  lasted  long  ;  but  I'll  give  that  for  a  nest- 
egg'' 

"  I  most  always  have  something  on  my  birthday,  too. 
Papa  always  lets  me  buy  my  own  candies.  It  will  be 
ten  or  fifteen  cents.  I  promise  that  when  it  comes," 
added  Orma. 

"Why  couldn't  we  have  a  birthday  box?"  suggested 
Tillie  ;  "  and  every  birthday  put  in  as  many  cents  as  wt 
are  years  old  ?" 

"Then  we  would  have  in  a  year— let  me  see,  I'll  be 
thirteen,  Ethel  and  Tillie  twelve,  and  Grace  eleven 
That  would  make  forty-eight  cents  the  first  year,  and  fif- 
ty-two the  next.  We'd  better  take  Ethel's  dollar  and  be 
done  with  it,"  replied  Orma. 

"  No,  I'll  tell  you,  girls,"  planned  Grace  ;  "  let's  ask 
two  or  three  others  to  join  us,  and  coax  our  friends  to 
help  fill  up  our  box.  Daisy  Beach  and  her  cousin  Geor- 
gia each  has  a  birthday  book,  and  we  can  find  out  from 
them  when  lots  of  birthdays  come,  and  we'll  just  fish  for 
'em.     Our  box  will  be  bait,  and  the  pennies  the  fish." 

"We'll  send  our  fish  to  the  heathen  and  the  missiona- 
ries can  exchange  them  for  the  food  they  need,"  said 
Ethel. 

"Will  you  be  a  ring  ?"  asked  Titlie'slittte  sister,  Flossy, 
who  bid  fair  to  be  an  organizer. 

"  She  means  a  circle,"  exclaimed  Tillie.  "  It  would  bt 
nice,  wouldn't  it?" 

And  so  the  little  band  was  formed.  There  were  ten 
girls  when  it  was  completed.  Each  promised  solemnly 
to  do  all  she  could  toward  getting  twelve  birthday  offer, 
ings  during  the  year.  Grace's  birthday  was  on  the  stit 
of  July,  and  that  would  be  next  week.  She  had  been 
saving  her  money  for  nearly  a  year  to  buy  "the  cutesi 
little  china  cupboard,"  with  a  complete  set  of  dishes- 
knives  and  forks  and  spoons  and  goblets.  Everything! 
even  a  drawer  with  a  tablecloth  in  it,  and,  more  wonder- 
ful still,  when  everything  was  out  of  the  cupboard  it 
could  be  made  into  a  table.  And  Grace's  heart  had 
been  set  on  this  for  so  long,  we  need  not   wonder  thai 
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she  felt  pretty  sober  as  she  walked  home  that  afternoon, 
far  that  very  evening  she  was  to  receive  the  last  fifteen 
cents.  She  had  been  sewing  carpet-rags,  hot  afternoons 
for  two  weeks,  for  this  ;  and  now,  if  she  would  take  out 
eleven  cents,  she  didn't  know  when  she  would  have  the 
long-hoped-for  amount  again.  Something  whispered  to 
buy  her  dishes,  and  put  her  birthday  money  in  when  she 
got  it.  The  box  wouldn't  be  open  for  a  year,  any  way  ; 
and  her  little  cousins  from  the  country  had  been  invited 
to  spend  her  birthday  with  her,  and  they  would  be  so 
disappointed,  too. 

Grace  walked  quietly  into  the  house.  Her  mamma 
observed  the  thoughtful  mood,  in  place  of  the  usual 
bouncing  step,  and  said  nothing  as  Grace  walked  up  to 
her  room,  and  turned  the  key  softly  in  her  door ;  but 
she  prayed  for  her  little  girl,  for  sheknew  something  was 
wrong.  What  did  Grace  do  ?  She  sat  perfectly  still  in 
her  rocking-chair  for  fifteen  whole  minutes.  Then  she 
knelt  at  her  bedside,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  sobbed  as 
if  her  little  heart  would  break.  If  you  have  never  loved 
Jesus  very  much,  and  at  the  same  time  wanted  very  much 
to  do  something  that  you  feared  he  would  not  like,  you 
can  not  appreciate  her  feelings. 

It  was  a  full  hour  before  she  left  her  room.  Then  the 
tear-statns  were  all  washed  away,  and,  with  a  face  fairly 
beaming  with  joy,  she  rushed  into  the  sitting-room, 
caught  up  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  her  four-year 
old  twin  brothers,  and  then  told  mamma  all  about  the 
birthday  box,  and  showed  her  the  eleven  cents  she  was 
going  to  put  in  next  week,  and  then  she  explained  it  all 
to  the  boys,  who  understood  enough  to  earn  the  pennies 
she  had  brought  them,  by  each  giving  her  four  kisses, 
and  then  carefully  putting  the  money  in  mamma's  hands 
to  "  teep  for  the  pity  botch  when  our  birfday  turns." 

"  We  only  promised  to  get  twelve  offerings,  and  this 
will  be  three  for  me  already,"  said  Grace. 

And  mamma  understood,  and  said,  in  her  heart,  "  I 
thank  Thee." 

Thus  was  the  first  sacrifice  made,  and  I  think  Jesus' 
blessing  rested  upon  that  box  because  of  it.  There  were 
other  sacrifices  made  during  the  year,  and  many  dimes 
fell  into  the  box  without  any  sacrifice  at  all.  The  girls 
had  no  idea  when  they  began  that  so  many  would  give. 
Ethel  had  thirty-  ix  names  on  her  paper,  and  Orma 
forty.  I  tell  you  it  wasn't  safe  for  any,  big  or  little,  to 
speak  of  his  birthday  when  those  girls  were  around,  un- 
less he  wanted  to  pay  for  it.  Even  cross  old  Mr.  Snarl 
gave  little  Flossy  forty-six  pennies  on  his  birthday,  and 
actually  smiled  as  he  watched  her  push  them  through 
the  opening.  Then  he  tried  to  shake  them  out ;  but 
there  was  a  little  piece  of  cloth  pasted  inside  with  a  slit 
in  it  that  allowed  the  pennies  to  be  pushed  through,  but 
would  not  let  ihem  come  back. 

Dear  old  Grandma  Sherman  put  in  a  little  gold  dollar. 
She  was  only  eighty-six,  but  she  said  she  would  put  in 
the  other  fourteen  cents  to  "  grow  on."  The  gold  dol- 
lar had  been  taken  out  of  her  little  Archie's  coat-pocket 
the  day  after  he  was  drowned,  fifty-two  years  ago,  and 


she  had  kept  it  all  this  time,  often  wondering  herself 
what  she  would  ever  do  with  it- 
Some  of  the  big  sisters  wouldn't  tell  their  ages,  and 
the  rule  for  them  was  "a  half-dollar,  and  no  questions 
asked  ;"  and  some  of  the  big  brothers  "  didn't  want  the 
change  " — and  so  their  half-dollars  went  in. 

When  the  year  had  passed  there  were  just  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  names  on  the  list,  and  Nellie  Morse's 
blessed ,  gray-haired  bachelor  uncle,  who  lived  in  the  big 
house  just  out  of  town,  told  her  that  if  the  girls  would 
let  the  box  be  opened  at  his  house,  he  would  invite 
all  the  givers  out  there.  Then  he  had  such  funny  invi- 
tations printed,  with  the  picture  on  one  side,  of  a  little 
girl  opening  a  box,  on  which  was  written  "Birthday 
Offerings,"  and  out  of  which  pennies  and  dimes  and  dol- 
lars were  rolling  in  every  direction;  and  on  the  other 
side  was  printed,  "  s  to  8  P.M.,  Wednesday,  July  ai, 
1886.  at  Woodland  Glen.    Opening  at  6  P.M." 

He  let  the  ten  little  workers  spend  an  afternoon  with 
him,  and  direct  all  the  envelopes,  and  help  put  up  the  six 
hammocks,  and  try  each  of  the  four  swings,  and  have 
a  little  ride  on  the  lake  near  the  house,  and  even  told 
them  that  he  was  going  to  have  ice  cream  and  that  they 
were  to  pass  it  for  him.  And  Flossy  confided  to  him 
before  they  left,  that  if  he  couldn't  find  any  nice  old 
lady,  she  would  marry  him  when  she  grew  up  and  had 
pretty  white  hair  like  his,  he  was  "  just  so  good." 

The  party  was  a  mixed  one,  I  assure  you  ;  but  Uncle 
Will  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  with  the  books,  pa- 
pers, pictures,  curiosities,  easy  chairs,  little  carts,  flowers, 
marbles,  grace-hoops  and  croquet  ground,  everybody's 
taste  seemed  to  be  gratified. 

"I  don't  believe  in  Foreign  Missions,"  Frank  Dean 
was  saying,  as  two  of  our  girls  came  up  to  one  of  the  grape 
arbors.  Frank  was  just  home  from  college,  and  felt  that 
the  little  village,  and  opinions  formed  there  were  rather 
small  affairs. 

"  Well,"  replied  his  friend  Roy,  "what  did  you  mean 
last  Thursday  by  saying  you  'renewed  your  covenant  ?' 
I  borrowed  mother's  Covenant  at  the  time,  and  observed 
a  Foreign  Mission  pledge  in  it.  Frank,  why  didn't  you 
hunt  up  a  church  that  appreciates  your  views  on  this 
subject  ?  When  I  join  a  church,  I'm  going  to  compare 
every  one  of  its  teachings  with  the  Bible  before  I  en- 
dorse them.  One  would  have  taken  you  for  a  young 
man  of  similar  good  judgment." 

"  Frank  don't  read  his  covenant  right,"  interrupted  his 
sister  Ethel. 

"Or  his  Bible,  either,"  continued  Tillie.  "Mr.  Hill 
said  last  Sunday  night  in  his  sermon,  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  foreign  missionary  himself,  or  he  would  never  have 
left  his  home  and  have  come  here  to  save  us." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  anything  to  Foreign  Missions  any- 
way," persisted  Frank. 

"Nobody  expects  you  to  as  long  as  you  keep  your 
eyes  shut,"  retorted  Ethel. 

Frank  said  nothing,  but  looked  as  though  he  wished 
he  had  introduced  some  other  topic  of  conversation.  He 
really  did  belong  to  God,  but  had  never  thought  much 
on  this  subject  and  knew  it;  but  he  did  not  want  to  be 
"without  an  opinion." 

Well,  the  box  held  seventeen  dollars  and  seventy-three 
cents;  and  when  the  cashier  at  the  bank  counted  it  he 
said,  "  Just  an  even  twenty  dollars."  The  girls  were  all 
so  sure  he  was  wrong  that  he  went  all  over  it  again,  with 
the  same  result.  It  had  grown  at  the  party;  the  girls 
never  knew  how. — Herald  and  Presbyter, 
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Opening  of  Philander  Smith  Memorial  Hospital. 

BY    REV.    V,    C.    HART. 

No  one  unacquainted  with  recent  obstacles  to  mission 
work  in  Nanking,  China,  can  fully  appreciate  the  grand 
occasion,  May  28,  when  Philander  Smith  memorial  hos- 
pital was  opened.  Nanking  is  a  "treaty,"  not  an 
"open,"  port  for  trade,  like  Chin  Kiang,  Wuttu,  and 
Other  cities  on  the  Yang-tse  river.     It   is  the  seat  of 


vice-royalty,  and  the  most  important  city  politically  in 
Central  China.  It  has  a  proud  and  conservative  spirit. 
The  only  foreigners  living  in  Nanking  are  missionaries, 
and  they  have  been  too  few  to  produce  a  marked  im- 
pression upon  the  half-million  of  natives.  When  Mr, 
Smithers,  our  present  consul-general  at  Shanghai,  in  t&t.i 
obtained  for  the  Presbyterian  mission  their  mission  sue, 
there  was  a  direct  hint  from  the  viceroy  that  no  more 
land  should  be  given  to  foreigners.  All  the  lower  of. 
ficials  were  only  too  eager  to  carry  out  the  viceroy's  de- 
cision, and  stood  ready  to  put  every  obstacle  in  our  war 
when,  in  the  autumn  of  1883,  our  mission  representative 
laid  before  two  of  the  officials  the  plan  of  a  great  hospi- 
tal. It  was  plain  from  their  decided  attitude  that  while 
they  comprehended  the  benefactions  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, they  had  a  chief  to  serve,  to  whom  they  were  re- 
sponsible, who  would  not  look  with  favor  upon  the 
scheme. 

Some  months  passed,  during  which  a  plot  of  ground 
was  secretly  purchased  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
place  where  the  interview  was  held  with  the  officials. 
In  January,  1885,  Mr.  Smithers,  our  consul,  went  with 
me  to  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  and  handed  in 
person  the  deeds  for  stamping  and  recording.  The  na- 
tive officials  refused  to  receive  them,  or  take  any  steps  to 
get  them  before  the  proper  personage.  The  only  av- 
enue open  was  through  the  "tastai "  of  Chin  Kiang, and 
he  found  one  excuse  after  another,  but  at  length  gave 
way.  After  the  deeds  had  been  received  by  the  viceroy, 
and  the  matter  put  in  the  hands  of  lesser  officials,  four 
months  were  consumed  in  effecting  a  change  of  sites— a 
measure  pressed  by  the  viceroy.  We  can  say  that  one 
year  ago  to-day  our  plans  for  the  distressed  of  this  city- 
were  regarded  with  jealous  distrust.  Since  that  time 
from  many  sources,  and  especially  from  the  very  men 
who  opposed  us  at  the  outset,  we  have  received  appro- 
val. 

Heaving  that  Col.  Den  by,  the  United  States  minister 
at  Peking,  would  call  at  Nanking  in  May,  the  opening 
of  the  hospital  was  deferred.  Invitations  were  sent  to 
native  officials  May  27,  and  the  following  day  the  hos- 
pital was  opened.  A  beautiful  morning  smiled  upon  us, 
our  preparations  were  early  complete,  and  the  American 
flag  was  fluttering  over  the  gate-house.  Consul- Genera! 
Smithers,  who  has  donesuch  loyal  work  that  all  mission- 
aries speak  in  his  praise,  was  with  us.  The  United 
States  minister,  Col.  Denby,  the  captain  and  officers  of 
the  United  States  war-ship  Marion,  with  the  band,  went 
on  board  a  small  steamer  the  viceroy  had  furnished,  and 
steamed  up  the  canal  six  miles,  landing  at  the  west  gate 
The  party,  escorted  by  the  captain  of  the  viceroy's 
steamer,  reached  the  hospital  at  10  o'clock.  Native  of- 
ficials began  to  come  soon  after,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
halls  and  courts  were  packed  with  retainers.  At  » 
o'clock  the  doors  of  the  chapel  were  opened,  the  banii 
played  an  appropriate  air,  and  the  services  commenced 
with  a  prayer  in  Chinese  by  Rev.  J.  Jacksou,  of  Worm 
Mrs.  Longden  presided  at  the  organ.     A  hymn  wassuiij, 
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a  chapter  read;  Dr.  Beebe  read  an  address  of  welcome, 
and  Minister  Denby  was  introduced  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing address: 

We  are  met  here  on  a  very  interesting  occasion.  The 
oldest  and  youngest  of  nations  of  the  world  stand  face  to 
face  and  join  hands  in  a  friendly  purpose.  We  do  not 
to-day  organize  methods  for  human  slaughter;  we  are 
not  seeking  even  the  commercial  or  mercenary  advan- 
tages which  control  the  actions  of  men.  Our  objects  and 
aims  are  above  all  such  considerations.  We  recognise 
as  true  what  the  ancient  Roman  said:  "  I  am  a  man,  and 
nothing  that  is  human  is  indifferent  to  me."  In  a  spirit 
of  Christian  love  for  the  humblest  of  humanity,  across 
the  great  ocean,  up  this  noble  stream,  men  have  come 
impelled  only  by  the  desire  to  do  good  to  their  fellow, 
men.  It  matters  not  that  an  eastern  sun  has  burnt  upon 
the  brow  of  the  people  a  darker  color  than  ours,  or  mat- 
ters not  that  their  language  and  their  customs  are  alien 
to  ours;  they  are  human  beings,  they  have  bodies  to  cure 
of  disease,  and  souls  to  save.  The  designers  of  this  noble 
hospital  have  left  the  pleasures  and  the  ease  of  their  far- 
western  homes  for  what  ?  To  make  money?  To  win 
earthly  fame  ?  To  lead  an  epicurean  life  ?  No.  From 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Kennebec,  from  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Pacific  slope,  men  have  abandoned 
all  that  man  holds  dear  to  erect  the  cross  in  this  distant 
clime,  and  to  teach  by  work  and  conduct  the  golden  rule, 
taught  by  Christ  and  cherished  by  Confucius:  "Do  unto 
others  what  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you." 

Vou  may  tell  me  of  feats  of  heroism  performed  on 
field  and  wave — the  Christian  missionary  is  as  surely  a 
hero  as  any  soldier  or  sailor  of  them  all.  Of  all  the 
forms  of  human  charity,  and  they  are  as  numerous  as 
the  stars,  there  is  not  one  so  absolutely  unselfish,  so 
beneficial  in  its  results,  so  general  in  its  benefactions  as 
the  public  hospital.  Here  the  sick  come;  the  maimed, 
the  sufferers  from  every  form  of  ailment  will  find,  with- 
out money  and  without  price,  skillful  aid  and  kind  at- 
tention and  the  warmest  welcome.  Here  the  fevered 
brain,  the  injured  limb,  the  darkening  eye,  the  eating 
cancer,  all  forms  of  disease,  will  meet  their  masters 
trained  in  modern  art,  softened  and  sweetened  by  Chris- 
tian kindness.  I  do  not  praise  the  heroic  men  and 
women  who  are  giving  their  bright  womanhood  and  stal- 
wart manhood  to  China — they  stand  on  a  plane  where 
human  praise  will  not  reach  them.  They  serve  a  master 
who  will  pay  them  back  in  that  eternal  life  which  ere 
long  will  commence  for  us  all,  and  in  that  heaven  where 
disease  and  sorrow  are  unknown. 

I  am  lost  in  wonder  as  I  travel  over  China  at  the  ad- 
vancement that  this  great  energetic,  laborious  people 
have  made  in  the  last  two  decades.  I  see  her  harbors 
crowded  with  steamers,  I  see  the  electric  wire  girding 
her  hills,  I  see  arsenals  and  workshops,  I  see  the  most 
delicate  fabrics  in  velvet,  silk,  ivory,  and  wood  manu- 
factured in  her  cities,  I  see  everywhere  the  church  spire 
pointing  heavenward,  the  hospital  with  its  open  doors 
for  the  poor  and  ailing,  and  the  college  thronged  with 
the  bright-eyed  Asiatic.  From  time  immemorial  China 
and  the  United  States  have  been  friendly.  This  great 
empire  and  the  great  republic  across  the  Pacific  have 
never  yet  joined  in  warlike  action.  I  fondly  hope  this 
traditional  friendship  will  never  be  broken  on  the  part 
of  my  country.  As  representative  of  the  many  millions 
across  the  waters  I  return  thanks  for  the  liberality  and 
wise  kindness  which  have  made  this  institution  possible. 
I  invoke  for  it  and  its  managers  the  greatest  measure  of 
success  and  a  continuance  from  the  authorities  here  of 
all  needed  support  and  protection. 


The  reader  must  not  conclude  ftom  this  eloquent  ad- 
dress that  churches,  colleges,  and  hospitals  are  scattered 
thickly  over  the  empire  ;  the  speaker  so  inferred  from 
his  own  observation,  and  that  has  been  confined  to  the 
chief  ports  where  missionary  work  has  been  carried  on 
for  many  years.  Alas  !  there  are  few  church  spires  out- 
side of  a  half-dozen  commercial  centers;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  colleges,  and  almost  the  same  of  hospitals. 
After  the  address,  which  was  received  with  surprising 
interest  by  the  native  officials,  who  sat  upon  his  left,  the 
band  played,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Hart,  and  the 
benediction  pronounced  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leaman,  of  the 
Presbyterian  mission. 

The  ladies  of  the  missions  had  prepared  a  collation. 
Rev.  Mr.  Woodall,  of  Chin  Kiang,  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, conducted  the  party  of  thirty-five  to  the  table. 
The  mandarins  were  seated  according  to  rank,  the  high- 
est nearest  to  the  minister.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  a 
table  nearly  forty  feet  long  surrounded  by  the  highest 
officials  of  America  in  China  and  a  dozen  of  native  offi- 
cials, with  a  large  party  of  missionaries.  The  mandarins 
were  dressed  in  richest  attire,  buttoned  and  beaded, 
flowered  and  tasseled.  There  were  eminent  scholars 
among  them  ;  two  of  the  highest  grade,  and  one  or  two 
who  speak  very  good  English.  They  donned  their 
mushroom  hats,  and  took  up  the  knife  and  fork  and  fell 
to  the  duty  of  the  hour  with  remarkable  grace.  The 
band,  the  first  ever  heard  in  Nanking,  was  made  up  of 
boys  from  the  United  States  steamer  Marion,  and  they 
played  during  the  dinner-hour,  to  the  amazement  of  hun- 
dreds gathered  about  the  compound.  After  the  good 
things  had  been  disposed  of,  the  officials  were  shown 
over  the  hospital.  The  size  of  the  rooms  and  the  Har- 
vard wire-woven  mattresses  elicited  frequent  ejacula- 
tions of  praise,  ft  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
officials  took  their  departure,  each  one  taking  a  friendly 
shake  of  the  minister's  hand.  Later  the  band  played 
several  airs  upon  the  walk  in  front  of  the  hospital,  and 
the  minister  and  his  party  were  away  to  the  Marion. 
There  was  not  an  unpleasant  thing  to  mar  the  harmony 
of  the  occasion ;  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  by  native 
and  foreigner. 

The  hospital  was  opened  in  a  day  or  two  for  patients, 
and  Dr.  Beebe  has  had  little  rest  since.  The  following 
Sunday  he  was  summoned  to  save  the  lives  of  two  ladies, 
wives  of  one  of  the  mandarins  who  was  at  the  opening 
of  the  hospital ;  they  had  taken  opium,  after  a  quarrel 
similar  to  that  of  Sarah  and  Hagar.  The  doctor  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  them.  Yesterday,  125  sick  and  dis- 
eased were  treated.  We  most  devoutly  pray  that  this 
great  city,  the  center  of  so  much  influence,  may  be 
stirred  from  center  to  circumference,  and  the  fruit  of 
unwearied  toil  and  watching  be  gathered  into  the  divine 
garner. 

Nanking,  June  8,  1886. 


"A  gift  for  missions  from  every  member  of  the  church 
as  God  hatk  prospered  us,"  should  be  the  watchword  and 
standard. 
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THE  AINOS  OF  JAPAN. 


The  Ainos  of  Japan. 

BY    HON.  N.    F.  GRAVES. 

This  singular  race  of  people  are  the  natives  of  Japan, 
and  were  once  scattered  over  the  country,  but  were 
gradually  forced  north,  and  are  now  north  of  the  straits 
of  Tsugara  being  confined  entirely  to  the  Isle  of  Yezo. 
Not  a  single  person  of  the  Ainos  race  is  now  living  any 
where  else  in  Japan. 

They  are  an  ancient  people  and  have  lived  separate 
from  all  others  for  thousands  of  years,  but  they  seem  to 
have  made  no  progress  in  the  scale  of  civilization  or  in- 
telligence during  all  that  time.  They  have  never  amal- 
gamated with  the  other  races,  and  are  now  an  unmixed 
people. 

They  are  short  and  compact  in  their  bodies,  with  large 
heads,  quite  low  foreheads,  tolerably  well-formed  fea- 
tures and  black  eyes.  They  are  the  most  hairy  race  of 
men  in  the  world. 

They  are  altogether  different  from  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  who  are  a  beardless  race.  The  men  among 
the  Ainos  have  long  shaggy  locks,  with  beards  and 
whiskers.  So  that  the  face  is  nearly  covered,  insomuch 
that  they  are  obliged  to  shave  off  the  front  hair  to  pre- 
vent it  from  obscuring  the  sight. 

The  bodies  of  the  men  are  covered  with  hair,  white 
the  women  have  no  hair  on  their  bodies,  but  only  a  sort 
of  down  on  the  cheeks,  which  gives  them  a  strange  ap- 
pearance. Some  of  the  women  cut  the  hair  all  round 
the  head,  so  that  it  does  not  hang  down  ;  others  let  it 
grow  and  twist  it  up  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  their  heads. 
They  also  color  their  lips  black  or  a  blue-black. 

The  Ainos  say  that  their  name  signifies  "Bowmen,"  but 
the  Japanese  say  it  is  a  corruption  of  "  dog  "  ;  and  they 
always  treat  that  good-natured,  but  uncivilized  people 
with  great  contempt,  and  term  them  barbarians,  and 
drive  them  to  their  mountainous  home,  very  much  as 
Americans  drive  the  Indians  from  their  homes. 

This  simple  minded  people  in  their  intercourse  with 
others  manifest  a  child-like  kindness  and  good  nature, 
and  are  quite  timid  and  submissive,  and  suffer  the  Japan- 
ese to  become  their  masters.  They  hold  to  the  ancient 
patriarchal  ways  of  their  ancestors  and  are  very  reluc- 
tant to  change  their  simple  implements  used  in  making  a 
living.  They  live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  cultivate  the  soil,  even  when  it  is  good,  and 
the  climate  is  favorable.  They  do  sometimes  cultivate 
a  few  beans.  Their  clothing  is  very  simple  and  the 
material  coarse,  but  they  frequently  decorate  the  borders 
with  stripes  of  cotton,  and  on  these  stripes  they  fre- 
quently execute  a  sort  of  embroidery.  The  thread  used 
is  made  of  bark. 

They  live  in  a  low  dwelling  which  is  nothing  more 
than  alow  hut  supported  by  posts  driven  into  the 
ground  and  covered  with  reeds.  They  have  small 
openings  for  a  door  to  enter  themselves,  and  a  window 
to  admit  light.  These  badly  constructed  dwellings  are 
hot  and  filthy  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter. 

Their  language  is  very  little  understood,  but  is  now 


being  examined  by  the  missionaries;  but  their  customs 
are  strange.  They  regard  the  sun  and  moon  and  bears 
worthy  of  divine  honors. 

They  hunt  the  young  cubs  in  the  spring,  and  when 
one  is  caught  it  is  taken  home  and  given  to  an  Ainos 
woman  who  nurses  it  as  she  would  a  child  until  it  can 
live  on  fish  and  other  food.  The  bear  is  treated  with 
reverence  as  a  fetich,  but  in  the  fall,  or  when  well  grown, 
is  slain  with  many  ceremonies  and  prepared,  and  they 
all  have  a  feast  and  place  his  skull  on  a  stake  so  that  it 
can  be  seen  by  all. 

The  art  of  writing  is  unknown,  as  their  language  hn 
no  written  characters.  They  enjoy  few  rights  and  are 
slaves,  and  belong  to  the  soil  and  are  not  permitted  to 
change  their  residence  and  must  die  where  they  are  bom. 
The  bad  treatment  is  the  principal  cause  of  their  rapid 
decrease.  They  are  full  grown  children;  they  are  not 
allowed  to  visit  the  nearest  city  without  a  passport  and 
that  is  always  difficult  to  obtain. 

Some  missionaries  have  settled  in  their  villages  and 
have  opened  schools,  and  are  trying  to  reduce  their  lan- 
guage to  written  characters. 

Their  children  seem  desirous  of  learning  and  many  of 
the  older  ones  are  becoming  interested,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  there  will  be  a  change  for  the  better.  They 
are  faithful  to  their  undertakings,  and  the  marriage  vow 
is  sacred  and  strictly  observed. 


Doing  our  Utmost  for  God. 

Few  Christians  do  their  utmost  for  Cod.  This  is  true 
of  them  in  their  individual  capacity.  It  is  true  of  the 
aggregate  of  Christians.  It  is  true  in  regard  to  giving 
and  doing.  Few  give  to  the  extent  of  their  ability; 
many  do  not  give  up  to  the  measure  of  self -indulgence 
in  needless  luxuries.  Few  toil  in  the  Master's  service 
with  the  diligence  and  faithfulness  they  employ  in 
worldly  matters.  These  are  confessions  that  the  facts 
in  the  case  compel  and  justify.  The  people  of  Cod  on 
earth  are  responsible  for  results,  and  for  the  reason, 
that,  within  their  easy  reach  are  facilities  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  do  all  that  is  required  at  their  hand*. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  weakness  or  inefficiency,  much 
less  for  indifference  and  neglect.  Diligent  in  business, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.  These  are  the  three 
characteristics  that  ought  to  mark  the  lives  of  all  pro- 
fessing Christians.  Idleness,  when  one  has  health  sod 
strength,  is  beyond  the  range  of  apology.  Laziness  is  a 
sin;  there  is  nothing  of  the  Christ-spirit  in  it  or  about  it. 
Zeal  for  God  and  His  cause,  fervency  of  spirit  in  all  en- 
terprises that  have  relation  to  the  advancement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chris:  on  earth  must  be  possessed  by  all  who 
profess  to  be  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  if  they  would 
make  men  see  that  spirit  and  profession  and  heart  are  in 
perfect  accord.  All  this  and  more  is  true  in  regard  to 
serving  God.  Those  that  worship  Him  must  do  it  in 
spirit  and   in  truth.— Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalietu 


MISSIONARY   UNION  IN  MEXICO. 
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Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Girtng. 

The  following  letter  and  explanatory  preface  appeared 
in  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  ol  Sept.  15  : 

A  newspaper  reporter  went  into  the  mission  office  at 
New  York,  to  learn  something  about  the  million  for  mis- 
sions. He  wrote  an  article  of  a  column  and  a  half  upon 
the  methods  employed  by  Chaplain  McCabe,  which  was 
highly  complimentary  to  the  Methodist  people.  The 
article  was  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  New  York 
Sun,  and  some  other  great  dailies. 

A  Presbyterian  deacon  of  Chicago  wrote  a  very  severe 
critique  on  the  article,  and  said  the  Presbyterians  had 
been  on  the  million  line  for  years,  and  that  they  got 
there  without  making  any  fuss  about  it,  and  did  not 
have  any  Chaplain  McCabe  or  any  other  high  pressure 
machinery  to  help  them  either.  To  this  the  Chaplain 
responded  as  follows : 
Ta  tht  Editor  of  tkt  Tritttne: 

I  am  somewhat  imposed  it  the  mild  am  of  the  rebuke  of  your 
good  Presbyterian  correspondent  for  the  great  ado  we  Methodists  are 
making  about  raising  a  "  Million  for  Missions. "  It  is  generally  our 
way  of  doing  things,  however,  and  therefore  we  ought  10  be  eacused. 
Yet  we  have  dona  some  thinga  of  which  the  world  as  yet  knows  but 
little,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  does  not  aa  yet  extend  very  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  denomination.  Since  the  war  closed,  the 
attention  of  the  Methodist  people  has  been  called  more  especially  to 
church-building.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  our  churches  for 
those  years  is  4,000  houses  of  worship  beyond  the  entire  accumulation 
of  the  Presbyterians  of  this  country  for  3 00  years.  The  Methodists 
hare  built  6,000  more  new  churches  in  new  places  since  the  war 
closed  than  the  Congregational lati  possess  in  the  entire  country.  As 
a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Congregational ista  since  the  Pilgrim  fath- 
ers landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  they  have  now  4,170  churches.  The 
gain  in  Methodism  for  the  last  twenty-two  years  is  10,540.  But 
more  than  this;  in  the  last  twenty- two  years  we  have  built  a  new 
church  in  a  new  place  for  every  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  coun- 
try, with  3,850  to  spare,  t  give  theae  figures  to  the  public  to  show 
that,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  good  deacon,  the  Metho- 
dists give  as  well  as  shout.     They  6ght   as  well  as  pray. 

One  of  the  points  in  ray  missionary  speeches  of  late  has  been  the 
fact  that  the  Presbyterians  have  been  for  years  on  the  "million-line." 
Possibly  the  facts  above  given  may  be  of  service  in  bringing  other 
denominations  np  to  the  "  church  extension  line,"  where  we  have 
been  for  years,  and  may  lead  them  to  pray  for  us  while  we  are  try- 
ing lo  gel  to  the  "  million-line  "  for  missions. 

If  all  the  Presbyterians  whose  religious  history  began  in  Methodist 
revivals  will  send  us  a  contribution  of  $5  or  (10  each  we  will  surely 
reach  that  line  before  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  Ask  John 
V.  Farwell  if  he  does  not  think  this  remark  is  correct. 

C.  C.  McCabe. 


Missionary  Union  In  Mexico. 

Mr.  Elias  Smith,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing translation  of  an  article  in  the  El  Abogade  Chris 
Hang,  of  Mexico  City,  in  reference  to  a  proposed  Con- 
gress of  Gospel  laborers  in  Mexico: 

"There  has  been  completed  the  verification  and 
approval  of  the  meeting  in  this  Capital  of  the  commis- 
sions named  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  the  Presbyte- 
rian, and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  re-union  in  1887,  or  1888,  of  a  Can- 


gress  or  Assembly  of  workers  in  the  Evangelical  propaganda 
in  the  Republic. 

"In  this  re-union  were  named  three  individuals,  a 
representative  of  each  one  of  the  churches  named,  to 
constitute  the  nucleus  of  a  commission  charged  with 
promoting  and  preparing  for  said  Congress  or  Assembly. 
The  Presbyters  Acadio  Morales,  William  M.  Patterson 
and  John  W.  Butter  will  constitute  this  commission. 

"They  will  forthwith  direct  a  circular  to  all  bodies  of 
Evangelical  workers,  inviting  them  to  take  part  in  the 
proposed  Congress,  and  to  name,  each  one  of  them,  a 
representative  who,  together  with  the  commission  al- 
ready formed,  shall  proceed  to  carry  out  the  formula  of 
the  project  in  all  its  details.  We  declare  from  this  time 
our  adhesion  to  the  project,  and  earnestly  exhort  all  our 
co-religionists  that  they  bend  the  contingent  of  their  coun- 
sels and  co-operation  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the 
most  brilliant  outcome  to  the  enterprise." 

Mr.  Smith  also  says  :  The  Editors  superadd  a  forcible 
argument  to  the  above  announcement,  in  favor  of  the 
new  departure,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  united 
effort  to  give  effect  to  their  labors  in  Mexico. 


Notes  and  Comment*. 

Mr.  Harold  Dollner,  one  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  died  in 
Brooklyn.  Aug.  39.  He  has  long  been  known  as  an  earnest  and 
liberal  Christian.. 

Rev.  F.  Ohlinger  of  the  Foochow,  China  Mission,  lias  been 
spending  some  weeks  in  Germany  on  his  way  to  this  country. 
He  writes  from  Heidelberg,  August  81,  that  he  had  been  ad- 
dressing large  congregations  on  the  subject  of  n 
says:  "I  am  more  and  more  surprised  to 
and  systematic  work  our  brethren  are  carrying  on  in  tin's 
country.  I  have  bad  the  privilege  of  preaching  in  the  church 
my  father-in-law  was  baptized  in  sixty  years  ago." 

A  pastor  of  a  church  writes  about  his  Sunday -school  Super- 
intendent:—"He  is  not  much  in  sympathy  with  Missionary 
Work  in  Foreign  Fields,  and  has  by  his  opposition,  prevented 
the  organization  of  the  Sunday-school  into  a  Missionary  So- 
ciety. He  thinks  our  methods  wrong  and  insists  on  knowing 
to  what  particular  missionary  and  field  his  contribution  goes  " 
We  have  sent  this  brother  copies  of  our  Missionary  Periodicals. 
We  hope  he  will  read  the  Discipline.  It  is  not  discretionary 
with  him  as  to  the  formation  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Chase,  of  the  East  Maine  Conference  Seminary,  at 
Buclraport,  Me.,  writes  of  the  Seminary  Sunday-school :— 
"  This  is  a  Sunday-school  composed  of  the  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Seminary.  The  school  is  organized  as  a  Mission- 
ary Society  and  the  Principal  acts  as  President.  A  collection 
is  taken  every  Sunday  &nd  every  collection  ie  for  the  missionary 
cause.  Average  attendance,  120."  We  trust  that  many  others 
will  "Go  and  do  likewise." 

It  is  well  known  that  Rev.  J.  F.  Goucher,  d.d.,  recently 
went  to  Italy  on  an  important  errand  for  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Upon  returning 
he  declined  to  accept  the  payment  of  his  personal  expenses. 
The  Board,  however,  insisted  on  his  being  paid.  Dr.  Goucher 
had,  wbUe  in  Italy,  assumed  the  responsibility  of  directing 
Dr.  Vernon  to  purchase  property  for  the  mission  at  Pontidera 
to  cost  $000,  and  advanced  the  first  payment  on  the  same  He 
sends  the  money  paid  him  by  the  Society  to  Dr.  Vernon  which 
extinguishes  the  debt  on  the  property  ami  f,Tcatly  encourages 
the  mission. 


METHODIST  GIVING. 


CHARLES  C.  McCABE,  D.D. 

T  Secretary  of  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Charles  Cardwell  McCabe  was  born  in  Athens,  Ohio, 
October  11,  1836  and  was  converted  at  eight  years  of 
age.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
and  entered  the  Ohio  Conference  in  i860. 

In  the  fall  of  1862  he  became  chaplain  of  the  raid 
Ohio  infantry,  and  on  the  battle  field  of  Winchester,  Va., 
was  captured  and  sent  to  Libby  Prison,  where  he 
remained  four  months. 

On  his  release  he  rejoined  his  regiment  but  was  soon 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Christian  Commission  in 
whose  interests  he  made  large  collections.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  stationed  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

In  the  Centenary  year  he  served  as  agent  for  that 
cause.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  agent  and  subse- 
quently one  of  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the 
Church  Extension  Society. 

The  General  Conference  of  1884  elected  him  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  After  a  few  months  of  much 
needed  rest,  he  raised  the  cry  of,  "  A  Million  for  Mis- 
sions," and  will  no  doubt  soon  behold  the  fulfillment  of 
his  heart's  desire. 


An  Error  About  Methodist  Giving. 


Some  people  think  that  a  good  way  to  raise  Missionary 
money  is  to  compare  the  giving  of  Methodists  with  that 
of  other  denominations,  and  sometimes  the  comparison 
seems  greatly  against  us.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to 
divide  our  whole  missionary  collection  by  one  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  members  and  then  take  the  little 
quotient  of  less  than  half  a  dollar  and  ring  the  changes 
on  it) 


"We  Methodists,"  says  a  writer  in  a  Church  paper 
lying  before  me — "We  Methodists  give  but  fifty  cent! 
per  annum  for  Missions  per  member  while  the  Presby- 
terians give  two  dollars  ;  the  Congregation  alibis  give 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  tbe  Protestant  Episcopalian) 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,"  etc. 

Now,  this  would  be  shameful  if  this  were  the  whole 
story.  But  look  at  the  following  table.  The  Meth- 
odist people  gave  last  year  for  the  work  of  Cod,  as 
follows : 

Fur  the  support  of  Pastors.  Elders,  and  Bishops %  7.793.405 

For  Conference  Claimant!!  (aged  minister*,  widows  and 

orphans) iSo.uoo 

For  building  churches  and  parsonages,  and  general  im- 
provements   ■ .      4.131.3)1 

Paid  on  old  debts  of  churches  and  parsonages I.lj<|.9l( 

For  Missions,   including  W.  F.   M.  S.   and  local  City 

Missions,  over 1 .000.011 

For  Education — given  by  Conferences  to  local  invlilu- 

Boardof  Educational  New  York  and  Children's  Fund.  jS.S^i 

American  Bible  Society *>.S" 

Tract  Society 14.971 

Sunday  School  Union IS.7SJ 

Freed  men's  Aid  Society  (See  report  in  Gospel  in  All 

Lands) 143.7$' 

Current  expenses  of  19.700  Churches,  at  (178  per  Church 

(the  average  of  the  Kock  River  Conference), — sexton, 

fuel,   light,   music,  etc 3,500,™:"' 

Board  of  Church  Extension '37.  J1'' 

Special   Aid— Y.    M.   C.   A.,    Hospitals,    Orphanages, 

Newsboys'  Homes,  Kindergartens,  etc Sl.oou 

Temperance  Work— W.  C.  T.  U.,  Gospel  Temperance, 

Temperance  Societies 400,011 

Special     Evangelistic     Work — Harrison,     Jones,    etc, 

(minimum) lSlWi 

Woman's  Hume  Missionary  Society  (new  Society) oo.mu 

Special   Emergencies — war,  yellow    fever,  cholera,    our 

average   is 1  ji\u>>. 

Total I19.041.3S] 

No  other  denomination  has  given  anything  like  that  raw. 

The  Presbyterians — the  most  liberal  body  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  country,  next  to  the  Methodists — gave  $10, 
593,331  for  all  purposes.  (See  Report  of  General  As- 
sembly for  1886,  p.  558.) 

They  excel  us  in  Missions.  How  about  Church  Ex- 
tension ?  Since  the  war  the  Methodists  have  built  font 
thousand  more  churches  than  the  entire  accumulation  of 
the  Presbyterians  for  two  hundred  yean ;  and  since  1864 
they  have  built  six  thousand  more  churches  than  the 
entire  number  accumulated  by  the  Congregation  a)  ids 
since  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock;  and 
six  thousand  more  than  the  Episcopalians  possess  in  die 
whole  nation. 

Brethren,  don't  discourage  the  host.  Don't  tell  in 
army  that  has  won  the  greatest  victory  for  Christ  tvci 
won  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  "  Ye  have  done  but  link " 
It  is  not  the  way  to  get  money.  I  never  got  a  penny 
that  way.  After  such  a  speech  you  cannot  get  ten  rents 
for  Missions  or  anything  else. 


CATECHISM  ON  PERSIA. 
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CATECHISM  ON  PERSIA. 

What  is  Persia  colled  by  the  Persians  T 
Iran  or  Irani1.  The  term  Persia  is  used 
only  by  foreigners,  being  derived  from 
the  name  of  a  proviucu  in  the  southern 
portion. 

Where  is  Persia  r  In  the  southern 
port  of  Central  Asia. 

What  is  the  areaf  About  628,000 
square  miles. 

What  i*  the  population  t  In  1881,  the 
population  was  estimated  at  7,653,600. 

How  is  the  population  divided  t  There 
are  about  400  Europeans,  28,000  Nesto- 
rians,  43.00U  Armenians,  19.000  Jews, 
H..WJ  Parsis,  and  the  balance,  or  over 
7. 500, 000  are  Mohammedans.  Probably 
.'KW.IHKI  of  the  Mohammedans  are  Kurds. 

Who  are  the  Armenian*  and  Nento- 
non)  t  The  descendants  of  ancient  Chris- 
tian sect*,  but  who  know  but  little  of 
true  Christianity. 

Who  are  the  Kurds  f  They  consist 
chiefly  of  wandering  tribes  who  are  Mo 
bsunmedans  of  the  same  faith  as  the 
Turks,  in  opposition  to  the  Persians.  The 
Y eiide*1,  or  devil- worshipers  belong  to 
tl»  in  race. 

Who  are  the  Parsis  t  A  remnant  of 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Persia  who  still 
remain  faithful  to  the  ancient  Persian 
religion  as  reformed  by  Zoroaster.  The 
word  is  derived  from  Pars  or  Fart,  the 
name  of  ancient  Persia. 

What  is  the  capital  of  Persia  t  Tehe- 
ran, with  a  population  of  about  300,000. 

What  other  cities  contain  over  twenty- 
flee  thousand  inhabitants  f  Tabriz,  Ispa- 
han, Meshed,  Barfurush,  Herman,  Yeed, 
Hamadan,  Kermansbah,  Shims,  Kazvin, 
Kom,  Kashan,  and  Besht. 

Who  is  the  ruler  of  Persia  t  Nasr-ed- 
din  who  is  called  Shah.  He  was  bora 
July  18,  1831,  and  became  the  sovereign 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1848.  His 
power  is  absolute. 

On  what  are  the  laws  bated  f  On  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran. 

Hov  are  the  women  generally  attired  t 
They  are  very  strictly  veiled.  The  col- 
ors worn  are  white,  Indigo,  and  black. 
The  veil  consists  of  opaque  white  cam- 
bric falling  below  the  waist,  with  a  small 
piece  of  Insertion  about  the  eyes.  A 
loose  envelope  of  cambric  or  silk  is 
thrown  over  the  head  and  person,  and 
large  trousers  of  the  same  material,  con- 
fined attbe  ankles,  are  worn. 

What  is  the  climate  f  It  is  greatly  va- 
ried. Cyrus  said,  "The  peuple  perish 
cold  at  one  extremity,  while  they  are 
suffocated  with  heat  at  the  other." 

Of  what  are  the  buildings  made? 
Chiefly  of  sun-dried  brick. 

H7«f<  money  is  used  t  Tomans  ( of 
Kuld)  wurth  about  *.1.2S  and  Kerens  (  of 
silver)  worth  about  8H  cents. 

When   did  Protestant  Missions   com- 


mence in  Persia  t  The  Moravians  Bent 
missionaries  in  1747,  but  the  mission  was 
given  up  in  1700.  In  1811  Henry  Hartyn 
went  there  from  India,  remaining  eleven 
months.  Herman  missionaries  were  sent 
out  in  1830  and  1888  but  remained  but  a 
short  time.  The  American  Board  was 
the  first  to  establish  a  permanent  mis- 
sion, its  first  missionaries  reaching  there 
884.  In  1871  the  American  Board 
transferred  its  Mission  to  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church. 

What  are  now  the  principal  Proteetant 
Missions  in  Persia  t  That  of  the  English 
Church  Missionary  Society  commenced 
in  1876;  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society;  the  American  Bible  Society,  and 
the  American  Presbyterian  Church. 

What  ore  the  statistics  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Satiety  Mission  t  Two  or- 
dained male  and  one  female  missionary, 
08  communicants,  with  30?  boys  and  1 16 
girls  in  the  schools. 

What  are  the  statistic*  of  the  .Presby- 
terian Mission  T  Eleven  ordained.  5 
lay  and  eleven  female  missionaries,  1,023 
communicants,  2,578  pupils  in  the 
schools. 

Among  wkom  are  the  missions  carried 
on  t  Chiefly  among  the  Nestorians  and 
Armenians.  The  laws  are  very  strict 
against  any  work  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans, but  some  of  the  more  intelliget 
among  them  say  they  believe  that  the 
Christian  religion  will  finally  prevail  in 
the  land.  Now  the  work  is  being  done 
in  the  face  of  opposition,  persecution 
and  trouble. 


A  mlj»loiiarr  Tour  Alone  the  DniintH-. 

Rev.  B.  Thoraoff  writes  from  Slstof. 
Bulgaria.  August  30 : 

1  returned  a  few  days  ago  from  a  tour 
up  the  Danube,  in  which  I  was  accom- 
panied by  Bro.  Ivan  Dimitroff ,  one  of  the 
graduates  of  our  Theological  School  in 
Sistof.  We  visited  Viddin,  Lompalanca 
and  Rahova,  the  principal  towns  on  the 
Bulgarian  bank  west  of  Sistof.  We  had 
a  few  books  and  tracts  with  us,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  dullness  in  trade,  the  sales 
were  very  small. 

In  Viddin  we  called  on  the  Archiman- 
chite,  who  is  next  in  rank  to  the  Bishop, 
and  who  has  bought  many  books  from 
our  colporteurs.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  he  admitted  that  infidelity 
was  rapidly  spreading  among  the  edu- 
cated young  men,  and  that  some  even  in 
Viddin  had  in  his  presence  avowed  them- 
selves infidels.  i 

1  said  to  him  it  was  time  for  the  Bul- 
garian clergy  and  for  all  serious  minded 
men  to  think  of  remedying  this  evil,  by 
having  good  stirring  preaching  in  the 
churches,  for  as  the  Bulgarian  preacher 
of  Philip(iopolis  forcibly  expressed  it, 
the  pulpits  in  the  Bulgarian  churches 


are  covered  with  cobwebs,  and  it 
needs  lively  men  to  mount  these  pul- 
pits, sweep  the  cobwebs,  and  earnestly 
call  the  people  to  repentance  and  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus.  I  added  further,  that  it 
was  time  all  Christians  united  against 
the  common  enemy— infidelity— and  that 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  was  ready  to 
work  in  concert  with  him  in  Viddin,  if 
be  would  take  the  initiative  to  open  re- 
ligious meetings  for  the  pure  and  simple 
preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

Although  be  admitted  that  the  people 
could  only  be  stirred  up  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Uospel,  he  was  not  quite  ready  to 
fall  in  with  my  proposition,  as  he  knew 
the  Bishop  would  not  allow  him.  Tbe 
truth  is  the  higher  clergy  of  Bulgaria  are 
themselves  dead,  and  can  do  nothing  for 
tbe  religious  reformation  of  the  people. 

In  Viddin  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  new  sub-prefect,  a  very  intelligent 
young  man,  who  told  me  he  had  studied 
two  or  three  years  in  the  Samokov 
School  of  the  American  Board.  He  also 
bewailed  tbe  spirit  of  religious  indiffer- 
entism  prevailing  among  the  people.  I 
was  glad  to  hear  from  him,  that  he  was 
resolved  to  remain  true  to  his  religious 
convictions.  "I  believe," said  be,  sig- 
nificantly to  me,  "  I  can  do  some  good 
as  sub-prefect."  God  grant  we  may 
nave  more  public  officers  of  his  character 
in  Bulgaria. 

In  Lompalanca  we  staid  three  days, 
and  succeeded  in  holding  conversations 
in  a  few  places  on  practical  religion.  I 
strove  to  urge  upon  all  the  duty  of  at- 
tending  personally  to  the  claims  of  relig- 
ion—of repenting  and  believing  in  Christ. 
Many  listened  attentively,  and  some  ap- 
peared to  be  favorably  impressed. 

We  reached  Rahova  on  Friday  night 
the  20th.  inst.— tbe  night  our  beloved 
Prince  was  deposed  in  Sophia.  The  next 
day  the  country  was  declared  in  a  state 
of  siege.  This  was  very  disappointing 
to  me,  for  Rahova  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  places  on  the  Danube.  I  bad 
preached  twice  in  this  place  on  former 
occasions  and  both  times  bad  good  audi- 
ences. The  disturbed  condition  of  the 
country  naturally  made  us  cautious,  and 
we  had  to  confine  our  labors  to  conver- 
sations with  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Stdl,  the  Lord  was  with  us  in  all  our 
trials,  and  we  were  enabled  to  do  good 
and  even  to  sell  a  few  book  and  tracts. 

We  returned  to  Sistof  on  the  24th  of 
August,  having  traveled  about  two 
weeks.  But  for  the  revolution  mention- 
ed above,  we  should  have  visited  Nicopo- 
lis,  below  Rahova.  On  thewhole  we  were 
greatly  encouraged  in  our  tour.  Bro. 
Ivan  rendered  valuable  help.  He  is  to 
be  my  assistant  on  the  circuit ;  and  Hod 
grant  that  be  may  prove  successful  in  his 
work  and  may  learn  to  win  many  souls 
for  Christ, 


MISSION  AH  Y  SOCIETIES  AND  MISSIONS. 
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The  Norwegian  Missionary  Society  has  its  headquar- 
ters at  Stavanger,  Norway,  Rev.  R.  Gjerlow,  Secretary. 
It  has  mission*  in  Natal  and  Zululand,  Africa.  The 
Zulu  mission  was  commenced  in  1873,  and  reports  400 
converts.  It  also  has  missions  in  Madagascar,  where  it 
commenced  work  in  1867,  since  which  time  about  7,000 
heathen  have  been  baptized,  and  30,000  children  have 
been  instructed  in  the  mission  schools. 

The  Finnish  Missionary  Society  with  headquarters  at 
Helsingfors,  Finland,  Russia,  Rev.  C.  G.  Tottermann, 
Secretary,  was  founded  in  1858.  It  has  missions  in 
Ovamboland,  Southwest  Africa.  The  missionaries  have 
translated  a  portion  of  the  Bible  into  the  Ovambo  lan- 
guage. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Klein  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
mission  in  Japan,  reports  gratifying  progressin  the  Edu- 
cational Department  of  the  mission.  The  school  of  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  has  been  removed  to  84  6. 
Settlement,  Yokohama.  Miss  Brittan  has  a  school  for 
the  Eurasians.  The  school  of  the  Board  has  53  scholars. 
Rev.  D.  C.  Coburn  has  been  appointed  as  missionary  to 
Japan. 

The  Church  of  God  (Winebrennerians)  have  a  mem- 
bership of  about  40,000.  Prof.  J.  R.  H.  Latchaw  of 
Findlay,  Ohio,  writes  us  September  15:  "  We  have  no 
foreign  mission.  A  mission  in  India  was  proposed,  but 
as  yet  we  have  no  missionary  in  India  for  the  double 
reason  of  not  having  yet  been  able  to  satisfactorily  ad- 
just all  matters  pertaining  to  our  co-operation  with  the 
Free  Baptists  in  India,  and  not  having  a  suitable  man 
who  is  at  present  available  for  that  work.  We  have  a 
special  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Free 
Baptists  in  their  General  Conference  in  October,  at 
which  time  we  hope  to  be  able  to  consummate  the  work 
of  arranging  with  them  if  possible." 


CONSOLIDATED  MISSIONARY  CONVENTION. 

The  Consolidated  Missionary  Convention  is  composed 
of  the  Colored  Baptists  residing  chiefly  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary,  Rev.  Rufus 
L.  Perry,  Editor  of  the  National  Monitor,  writes  us  from 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  September  15,  1886  : 

"Our  foreign  work  is  comparatively  insignificant. 
The  Colored  Baptists  of  the  South  sent  out  four  mission- 
aries to  Central  Africa  a  little  over  two  years  ago,  but 
all  have  returned  except  one  who  died.  They  say  they 
will  send  others. 

"  Then  the  Colored  Baptists  of  the  Northwest  have  a 
mission  in  Africa,  but  their  missionary  is  now  here  also. 

"  We,  (the  Consolidated  Convention),  have  a  mission 
in  Hayti,  but  that  will  not  have  a  regularly  ordained  and 
thoroughly  educated  missionary  till  next  year,  when  the 
man  whom  we  have  been  training  the  past  two  years  fo 
this  field  will  begin  work." 


AFRICAN  14.  E.  CHURCH. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Townsend,  d.  d,,  Secretary  of  the  Parent 
Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  writes  us  from  Richmond, 
Indiana,  Sept.  14: 

"  The  following  are  our  foreign  missions  and  mis- 
sionaries: 

"West  Indies. — Port  au  Prince,  Hayti,  Rev.  S.  G, 
Dorce;  San  Domingo  City,  San  Domingo,  Rev.  A.  H, 
Mevs,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Mevs,  (Teacher);  St.  Thomas.  Rev. 
Herbert  F.  Miller;  Trinidad,  Rev.  C.  H.  Sheen. 

"  Bermuda.— Rev.  C.  W.  Dorsey,  Rev.  W.  H.  Trott, 
Rev.  B.  Burchall,  Rev.  A.  Richardson. 

"  Africa.— Millsburgh,  St.  Paul's  River,  Rev.  Samuel 
J.  Campbell;  Charleston  Works,  St,  Paul's  River,  Rev. 
Clement  Irans.  The  first  week  in  October  the  Rev.  J. 
R.  Frederick  will  sail  for  Africa,  Sierra  Leone  District 

"  The  British  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada 
and  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have  uni- 
ted. There  are  two  oi,three  churches  in  Canada  that 
will  not  ratify  the  Union,  but  all  the  others  are  now  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church." 


SEVENTH  DAY  ADVENTISTS. 

The  Seventh  Day  Adventists  reported  in  1885  thai 
they  numbered  19,820  communicants.  Miss  Maria  L 
Huntley,  of  South  Lancaster,  Mass.,  Secretary  of  their 
International  Tract  and  Missionary  Society,  writes  us, 
Sept.  16: 

"  We  have  not  like  other  denominations  entered  hea- 
then lands  to  introduce  the  Gospel  among  people  un- 
acquainted with  it.  While  this  is  a  good  and  noble  work 
it  has  seemed  to  us  more  important  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  Christianity,  and  call  attention  to  Bible  truth* 
among  people  of  more  moral  worth,  and  possessing  greater 
intelligence,  and  who  without  this  labor  would  be  lost  as 
surely  as  the  worshipers  of  idols. 

'*  In  our  so-called  Christian  nations,  the  amount  of 
genuine  Christianity  is  much  less  than  many  think. 

"  In  Switzerland  our  first  missionary  effort  was  made 
in  1874.  Within  a  few  years  the  work  extended  into 
France,  Italy,  Roumania  and  other  countries.  In  1877 
a  missionary  was  sent  to  Denmark  and  from  there  the 
work  extended  into  Norway  and  Sweden,  In  1878  we 
commenced  work  in  England  and  we  have  now  mission- 
aries in  Ireland  and  Wales. 

"  Last  year  missions  were  opened  In  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Recently  a  mission- 
ary has  been  sent  to  Russia.  One  will  go  to  South 
America  in  a  few  months  and  another  to  Africa. 

'"In  these  different  places  almost  always  an  interest  has 
first  been  awakened  by  reading  matter.  We  now  issut 
six  different  periodicals  in  four  languages  from  Belt- 
Switzerland;  three  from  Christiania,  Norway;  one  from 
England;  one  from  Australia;  ten  from  thus  country. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  the  number  of  oar  pis- 
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sionaries,  for  in  one  sense,  and  a  true  one  too,  our  peo- 
ple are  all  missionaries. 

"  There  are  not  less  than  twenty  ordained  ministers 
laboring  in  foreign  countries.  In  Europe  we  have  about 
five  hundred  members. 

"  Last  year  there  was  pledged  to  our  foreign  missions 
919,181.77  besides  about  t2,ooo  which  was  raised  in  the 
missions.  Our  pledges  are.  talcen  to  be  paid  during  the 
year.  Our  work  is  so  different  from  that  of  other  de- 
nominations that  it  is  difficult  to  make  our  statistics  har- 
monize with  theirs. 

"  Our  next  annual  conference  convenes  in  November 
at  Battle  Creek,  Mich,,  when  new  statistics  will  be  pre- 
pared. The  year  has  been  quite  a  prosperous  one  and 
probably  our  statistics  will  be  considerably  larger  than 
last  year." 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST. 

Rev.  D.  F.  Wilberforce,  of  the  West  Africa  Mission, 
makes  the  following  report  respecting  a  Native  Mission- 
ary Aid  Society  in  the  Sherb'ro  Mission : 

"  Five  or  six  years  ago  word  came  to  us  at  Shaingay, 
that  the  people  of  Yondoo,  a  district  of  country  lying  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bay  and  in  an  easterly  direction 
from  Shaingay,  were  anxious  to  hear  the  gospel  preached. 
The  Yondoo  District  up  to  that  time  presented  an  ap- 
palling condition  of  darkness.  Cannibalism,  witchcraft, 
and  other  inhuman  practices  were  alleged  against  the 
inhabitants ;  yet  when  their  cry  came  to  our  ears,  every 
heart  was  stirred ;  for  we  felt  that  the  God  whose  word 
had  brought  to  us  light  and  life,  could  reach  our  Yon- 
doo neighbors.  '  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life ;'  and 
'the  same  Lord  is  rich  unto  all"  that  call  upon  him.' 
'  But  how  could  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have 
not  believed  ?  And  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard?  And  how  shall  they  hear 
without  a  preacher  ?  And  how  shall  they  preach  except 
they  be  sent  ? ' 

"  The  means  at  our  disposal  then  did  not  permit  us 
to  send  the  help  needed.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
called  together  the  native  Christians  at  Shaingay,  pre- 
sented the  condition  and  expressed  need  of  our  brethren 
over  the  bay.  Their  hearts  were  touched ;  and  while 
most  of  our  people  were  so  poor  that  it  was  all  they 
could  do  to  subsist,  tbey  yet  found  that  they  had  chick- 
ens they  could  consecrate,  and  fruits,  bananas,  etc., 
were  brought ;  and  in  a  remarkably  short  time  enough 
was  promised  and  realized  to  enable  us  a  few  days  after 
to  send  Mr.  Thomas  Tucker  (now  gone  to  rest)  with  a 
white  cloth,  expressive  of  our  "  clean  hearts"  and  love 
for  our  Yondoo  people.  This  was  the  origin  of  an  or- 
ganization among  native  Christians  of  Sberbro  Mis- 
sion, called  the  Native  Missionary  Aid  Society. 

"  From  that  time  its  mission  has  been  to  open  new 
places.  At  one  time  its  regularly  employed  itinerant 
visited  places  that  seemed,  because  of  our  limited  means, 


to  be  beyond  our  reach.  A  little  more  than  two  years 
ago  a  station  was  opened  at  Konconany,  in  the  Bargroo 
territory.  This  work  has  met  with  success.  Benevo- 
lence is  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  African." 


AMERICAN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

We  have  received  through  Rev.  J.  H.  Gill,  an  account 
given  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Velte  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
in  India  of  the  conversion  during  the  past  year  of  two 
Hindus,  both  of  whom  have  since  died. 

"  Two  persons  who  came  under  our  preaching  during 
the  year  have,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  both  died  be- 
lievers in  the  Lord  Jesus.  One  was  an  old  blind  Sadhfi 
(religious  fakir),  who  had  heard  about  Christ  before,  and 
referred  certain  passagesfrom  the  Granth  (the  Sikh  Bible) 
and  the  Hindu  Shastras,  to  the  person  of  Christ. 

"  The  translation  of  one  from  the  Granth  is  as  fol- 
lows: '  Isa  (the  Urdu  word  for  Jesus)  the  Lord  of  the 
world  has  cut  off  the  demon's  head.  Showers  of  flowers 
fell  from  heaven,  and  all  creatures  worshiped  him. 
Blessed,  blessed  be  the  king  of  the  world,  the  destroyer 
of  the  wicked  and  the  deliverer  of  the  poor.  Creator  of 
the  universe  receive  me  as  thy  servant  and  take  me  up 
to  thyself.  The  incarnation  which  is  from  the  begin- 
ning to  end,  him  we  receive  as  our  religious  teacher; 
our  worship  is  to  Him  who  upholds  the  universe.' 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  passage  refers 
to  Christ.  It  is  supposed  that  Govind  Singh,  (died  1 708), 
A.  D.,  the  author  of  these  words,  learned  these  gospel 
truths  from  the  Jesuit  missionaries  at  Patna,  and  then 
reproduced  them  in  the  Granth.  Whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  the  old  Sadhu  was  fully  convinced  that  these  words 
referred  to  Christ.  I  explained  the  gospel  to  him  more 
fully,  reading  a  few  hymns,  and  a  chapter  from  John.  He 
listened  with  close  attention,  and  tears  ran  down  his 
face  as  I  read  to  him  the  wonderful  story  of  God's  love. 

"  He  became  fully  convinced  that  Jesus  was  his  Sa- 
viour, and  called  upon  his  people  to  receive  Christ  also. 
'  Ah '  he  said  to  me  several  times,  '  they  reject  him  now, 
but  I  know  the  time  will  come  when  all  these  Sikh  chil- 
dren will  acknowledge  Isa  as  their  king,  and  then  he  will 
bless  them  as  He  has  blessed  the  English.'  He  knew 
nothing  about  baptism,  but  when  I  explained  it,  he  con- 
sented to  be  baptized,  but  the  people  of  the  village  by 
entreaties  and  threatenings  succeeded  in  preventing  him 
from  taking  such  a  step.  He  died  about  one  month 
after  my  visit  to  the  village.  He  bad  learned  a  Christian 
bhajan,  and  the  people  told  me  that  he  sang  it  up  to  the 
last  moment.  Some  of  them  urged  him  to  call  on  ■  Ram,' 
but  he  kept  repeating  the  name  Jesus. 

"  In  another  village  I  had  a  similar  experience.  We 
had  been  in  this  village  for  ten  days.  Just  as  we  were 
preparing  to  leave  it,  an  old  man  came  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  make  him  a  disciple  of  Christ  and  take  him  with 
me.  He  said  that  he  lived  in  a  room  near  the  Dharmsala 
and  had  listened  to  our  preaching  every  day,  and  that 
he  believed  in  Christ.     I  did  not  think  it  best  to  baptize 
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him  then.  How  slow  we  are  to  discern  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

"About  seven  months  after  this  occurrence  1  revisited 
the  same  village,  and  what  was  my  surprise  when  I 
learned  that  this  same  old  man  had  died  only  a  few 
weeks  before  fully  trusting  in  Christ. 

"  He  had  confessed  Christ  openly,  and  was  in  the  hab- 
it of  singing  a  hymn  he  had  learned.  He  was  threat- 
ened and  persecuted,  and  at  last  compelled  to  leave 
the  village  and  live  in  a  small  hut  in  the  fields.  The 
night  before  his  death  he  was  heard  singing  and  repeat- 
ing the  name  of  Christ.  He  begged  his  sons  not  to  burn 
his  body  after  his  death,  but  to  bury  him  according  to 
Christian  custom." 


CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN. 

The  total  membership  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rian Church  as  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  last 
May  numbers  138,564.  The  contributions  for  Home 
Missions  were  $11,920;  Foreign  Missions,  $5,886. 

The  statistics  of  the  Colored  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rian Church  report  300  ministers,  225  licentiates,  ao 
Presbyteries,  4  Synods,  t3,ooo  communicants- 
Miss  Rena  Rezner  of  Biggsville,  111.,  is  the  fifth  mis- 
sionary sent  out  by  the  Woman's  Board.  She  was  set 
apart  to  the  work  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  last  month.  At 
that  time  she  gave  the  following  account  as  to  how  she 
came  to  be  a  msssionary  : 

"  You,  who  are  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  remember 
that  a  few  years  ago  there  came  an  appeal  from  the  Hail 
Bros.,  in  Japan,  to  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  churches 
in  this  country,  to  send  out  unmarried  women  to 
assist '  those  women  '  already  there  in  carrying  the  gos- 
pel to  our  less  fortunate  sisters  of  Japan.  About  the 
same  time  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Estill  preached  a  sermon  on 
missions  and  the  duty  of  Christians  to  missionary  work. 
I  listened  to  that  sermon,  and  then  came  a  still,  small 
voice,  saying,  'The  Master  is  come  and  calleth  for 
thee.'  I  could  not  throw  oft*  the  feeting  that  I  could  go 
iff  I  would.  Afterawhile  two  young  ladies  offered  them- 
selves. The  Woman's  Board  was  organized  at  Evans- 
ville, and  I  thought  now  is  my  chance,  I  can  work  for 
those  that  go.  I  can  get  my  Sunday-school  class  to 
work,  too.  And  accordingly  I  went  to  work  in  that  way. 
They  were  earnest  workers,  more  willing  to  be  led  than 
their  leader.  But,  all  this  time,  there  was  a  restlessness 
I  could  not  account  for.  Again  came  the  call  from  the 
Church,  'Whom  shall  we  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?' 
Again  those  words, '  The  Master  is  come  and  calleth  for 
thee.'  But  I  put  themaside  saying,  my  qualifications  are 
not  sufficient.  Still  I  had  an  intense  longing  to  go. 
Then  would  come  the  thought  of  leaving  home,  and  I 
said,  I  cannot  do  it. 

"  During  this  time  I  heard  a  lady  friend,  a  missionary 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  that  had  just  returned 
from  India,  tell  of  the  suffering  and  degradation  of 
the  women  there,  and  of  one  poor  woman  in  particular. 
This  is  what  she  said :     '  I  was  called  one  afternoon  to 


visit  a  zenana.  She  had  professed  the  Christian  religion 
and  was  confined  in  a  room  with  not  one  ray  of  light,  and 
all  alone,  by  her  idol  worshiping  husband ;  because  she 
would  not  give  up  and  go  back  to  her  idols.  But,  said 
she,  "  I  will  never  do  it."  And  in  the  agony  of  ber  soul 
she  cried  out,  "  O,  why  did  God  ever  make  woman  t  why 
didn't  he  just  make  man  and  quit?  I  pray  you  to  spread 
the  gospel  until  all  India  shall  be  converted.'" 

"  Again, '  The  Master  is  come  and  calhth  for  thee,' 
came  ringing  in  my  ears,  and  I  said,  I  will  delay  no  longer. 
I  will  write  and  see  if  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians 
need  or  want  to  send  any  more  missionaries.  If  theydo 
not,  I  can  and  I  will  go  somewhere  and  under  some  other 
Board-  For  go  I  must.  A  correspondence  was  entered 
into  and  I  was  accepted.  Now  you  know  how  I  came  to 
be  here.  To  you,  the  members  of  the  Woman's  Board, 
and  to  the  Assembly's  Board,  I  will  say  in  the  language 
of  the  children  of  Israel  to  Joshua,  when  he  assumed  the 
leadership,  'All  that  thou  commandest  me  will  I  do; 
and  whithersoever  thou  sendest  me  I  will  go.  Only  tkt 
Lord  thy  God  oe  with  thee* " 


METHODIST   EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH. 

The  only  Chinese  mission  in  this  country  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Church  is  at  Denver.  It  had  it! 
beginning  some  five  or  six  years  ago  and  is  conducted 
by  Judge  Harmon. 

In  the  Brazil  Mission,  Rev.  J.  L.  Kennedy  is  appointed 
the  Superintendent.  The  other  appointments  are: 
Rio  District,  Rev.  J.  L.  Kennedy;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  For- 
eign Congregation,  Rev.  H.  C.  Tucker;  Native  Congre- 
gation, Rev.  J.  L.  Kennedy ;  Juiz  de  Fora  Circuit,  Rev. 
Justimano  R.  do  Carvalho ;  Marde  Hcspanha  Circuit, 
Rev.  Ludgero  de  Miranda;  Rio  Novo  Circuit,  Rev.  Fil- 
ippi  R.  do  Carvalho;  San  Paulo  District,  Rev.'J.  Vi. 
Tarbaux ;  San  Paulo  Station,  Rev.  J.  W.  Tarbaux  and 
Rev.  Bernardo  de  Miranda  ;  Piracicaba,  to  be  supplied  ; 
Capivary,  to  be  supplied ;  St.  Barbara  Circuit,  Rev.  J. 
E.  Newman.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Ransom,  who  was  the  first  Sup' 
erintendent  of  the  Mission,  has  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  will  take  work  in  the  Tennessee  Conference, 
The  total  membership  of  the  Mission  is  about  two  hun- 
dred. There  are  also  six  local  preachers,  five  of  whom 
give  their  whole  time  to  the  Mission. 


METHODIST  CHURCH  OF  CANADA. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Canada  has  been  in  session  during  the  past  month.  We 
will  next  month  give  its  action  in  reference  to  mission*. 
We  give  the  following  extracts  from  the  Mission  Board 
Report  made  to  the  Conference  : 

"  The  increase  in  the  number  of  domestic  missions 
during  the  quadrennium  has  been  very  great,  and,  al- 
though caused  in  part  by  the  readjustment  of  the  work 
in  consequence  of  the  union,  there  has  been,  at  the 
same  time,  legitimate  extension  in  new  and  destitute 
fields.     This  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  the  ytft" 
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preceding  union  seventeen  additional  missions  were 
(untied  in  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  alone,  while 
on  the  ground  covered  by  the  Manitoba  Conference, 
which  was  but  slightly  affected  by  the  union,  the  number 
of  missions  has  increased  during  the  quadrennium  from 
41  to  59.  In  the  support  of  the  domestic  missions,  over 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  income  of  the  society  is  ex- 
pended. 

"  The  Indian  missions  have  made  but  little  return,  in 
kind,  for  the  large  sums  expended,  yet  in  spiritual  re- 
sults it  has  been  one  of  the  most  encouraging  fields 
under  the  care  of  the  Board.  In  British  Columbia,  as 
the  direct  result  of  missionary  effort,  tribal  wars  have 
entirely  ceased,  heathen  villages  have  been  transformed 
into  Christian  communities,  and  the  gross  immoralities 
of  the  dance  and  the  '  pot-latch '  have  given  place  to 
assemblies  for  Christian  instruction  and  sacred  song. 
In  the  Northwest  similar  results  have  been  achieved, 
and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  advancement  of 
the  native  tribes  in  intelligence,  in  morality,  in  loyalty, 
in  the  arts  and  refinements  of  civilized  life  keeps  even 
step  with  the  progress  of  Christian  missions. 

"  In  numerical  results  our  French  missions  do  not 
present  as  encouraging  features  as  are  seen  in  other  de- 
partments ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  surmounted  are  greater  than  in  any  other 
field,  and  that  there  are  causes  for  the  comparatively 
small  numerical  increase  which  do  not  exist  elsewhere. 
Neither  in  the  domestic,  the  Indian,  nor  the  foreign 
work  do  civil  or  social  disabilities  follow  a  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ ;  but  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  a  renun- 
ciation of  Romanism  is  the  signal  for  a  series  of  petty 
persecutions  and  a  degree  of  civil  and  social  ostracism 
which  many  have  not  the  nerve  to  endure,  and  which 
results  in  their  emigration  from  the  Province.  Notwith- 
standing these  difficulties,  there  are  hopeful  signs  in 
connection  with  the  French  work  which  lead  us  to  look 
for  more  marked  results  in  the  near  future. 

"  The  Board  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  a  prom- 
ising mission  has  been  opened  among  the  Chinese  in  the 
city  of  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  mission  indicated 
so  plainly  the  finger  of  God  that  the  Board  felt  they 
would  not  be  justified  in  further  delay.  The  fruit  al- 
ready gathered  is  a  further  indication  that  we  have  not 
been  misled.  During  the  summer  of  1885  eleven  con- 
verts were  baptized  by  the  missionary  secretary,  when 
on  a  tonr  through  British  Columbia,  and  at  last  reports 
these  were  all  standing  firm.  Since  then  a  number 
more  have  submitted  to  the  same  ordinance.  A  night- 
school  is  regularly  maintained,  numbering  from  40  to 
100  adult  pupils,  and  the  religious  services  are  crowded 
to  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  hall  in  which  the  meetings 
are  held.  We  trust  that  '  these  from  the  land  of  Sinim ' 
may  be  first-fruits  of  a  glorious  harvest.  The  great 
need  of  the  hoar  is  a  suitable  building  in  Victoria,  so 
that  the  work  may  be  consolidated  and  rendered  per- 
manent 


"  The  openings  and  possibilities  for  Christian  work  in 
Japan  are  the  most  remarkable  that  have  occurred  in 
the  history  of  modern  missions.  But  a  few  years  ago 
the  Christian  religion  was  proscribed,  and  the  very  name 
of  Christ  regarded  with  hatred  and  loathing.  To-day 
the  whole  population  of  over  37,000,000  are  accessible 
to  the  missionary,  and  every  opportunity  is  given  to 
spread  the  new  religion.  So  remarkable  have  been  the 
openings  and  so  urgent  the  appeals,  that  the  Board 
would  gladly  have  extended  the  work  very  largely  had 
it  been  in  their  power  ;  but  an  insufficient  income  neces- 
sitated caution,  and  compelled  them  to  make  haste 
slowly.  They  have  been  enabled,  however,  by  means  of 
special  donations,  to  carry  out  a  project  long  urged  by 
the  missionaries,  namely  the  establishment  of  a  first- 
class  academy  in  the  city  of  Tokio.  So  popular  did 
this  school  become  that  within  a  year  from  the  time  it 
was  opened  its  over-crowded  halls  necessitated  enlarge- 
ment, and  even  with  this  increased  accommodation  it  is 
again  crowded  to  its  fullest  extent,  while  almost  every 
week  students  have  to  be  refused  admission  for  want  of 
room.  The  object  of  the  institution  is  not  only  to  af- 
ford a  good  education,  under  Christian  auspices,  to 
young  men  who  desire  it,  but  especially  to  train  for  the 
Christian  ministry  native  converts  of  gifts  and  grace 
that  they  may  become  messengers  of  the  glad  tidings  to 
their  fellow  countrymen. 

"  Tokio  school  should  be  enlarged,  and  its  staff  rein- 
forced at  the  earliest  date  that  the  funds  of  the  Society 
will  permit. 

"There  are  two  aspects  of  the  work  in  Japan  calling 
for  especial  attention  from  this  Conference.  The  first 
Is  an  arrangement  for  united  effort  by  the  missions  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  our  own  in  the 
training  of  native  candidates  for  the  ministry.  A  basisof 
agreement  for  this  purpose  has  been  adopted  by  the 
members  of  the  two  missions,  and  has  received  the  en- 
dorsation  of  the  Missionary  Board  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Having  examined  the  basis,  and  be- 
lieving that  the  proposed  scheme  will  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  both  churches,  we  cordially  recommend  it  for  the 
sanction  of  the  General  Conference.  That  there  may 
be  no  misunderstanding,  a  copy  of  the  basis  is  appended 
to  this  report. 

"The  other  subject  to  which  attention  is  called  is  a  ■ 
proposal  to  form  a  native  Missionary  Society  in  Japan, 
the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  aid  the  native  church- 
es in  supporting  their  own  pastors,  so  as  to  render  them 
independent  of  foreign  financial  aid;  also  to  make  the 
native  church  self -propagating,  by  developing  a  mis- 
sionary spirit.  We  are  sure  that  the  project  will  at  once 
commend  itself,  and  secure  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
the  Conference." 

In  August  four  additional  mtsstoaanes  were  sent  to 
Japan — the  Rev.  F.  A.  Cassidy,  M.  A.,  and  wife,  who 
are  to  reside  in  Shidzuoka ;  Rev.  J .  W.  Saunby,  in  Tokio; 
and  Miss  Wintemute,  who  is  sent  out  in  the  employ  of 
the  Woman's  Missionary  Society. 
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The  Knowledge  of  Sin  in  India. 

A  missionary  in  India  writes  about  what  the  people 
there  call  sin.     He  says : 

Traveling  across  the  country  one  day,  I  took  shelter 
from  the  sun  in  a  native  hut.  The  man  kindly  spread  a 
mat  for  me,  and  the  shade  of  the  thatched  roof  was  very 
acceptable.  Soon,  a  large  number  of  poor  men,  who  had 
been  working  in  the  muddy  road,  came  there  to  eat  their 
mid-day  meal  of  rice.  A  young  man  of  a  better  class 
came  a  little  afterwards.  While  the  rice  was  cooking  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree  outside,  I  began  to  tell  them  about 
Jesus.     But  soon  the  young  man  interrupted  me,  saying, 


salvation,  even  sin."  This  was  a  strange  mixture  of 
ideas  was  it  not?  But  it  shows  that  they  do  not  think 
of  salvation  as  freedom  from  sin.  We  have  to  teach 
them  this.  They  do  not  even  know  what  sin  is.  How 
can  they,  if  they  know  not  the  law  of  God]  If  you 
ask  a  largecrowdof  Hindus thequestion,  "What  is  sin?" 
they  will  answer  in  a  moment,  "  Eating  beef."  They  say 
there  are  two  unpardonable  sins — killing  a  Brahmin,  and 
killing  a  cow.  Sometimes  we  are  asked  most  seriously, 
"  Did  Jesus  Christ  eat  meat?"  They  think  that  if  He 
did,  He,  too,  was  a  sinner.  So  you  see  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  natives  to  understand  what  sin  is,  and  what 
sin  is  not.  Yet,  they  are  beginning  to  learn  it ;  for  once 
a  man  said  to  me  when  I  had  been  preaching,  "  Sahib, 
you  labor  in  vain.     You  tell  people  not  to  sin,"     But  1 
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"Sahib,  1  have  not  so  much  need  of  salvation  as  these 
men  have  ; "  and  he  pointed  to  their  mud-covered  legs, 
and  thought  of  his  own  white  clothes  so  free  from  mire. 
But  I  said  again  that  all  are  sinners.  "There  is  none 
that  doeth  good,  no  not  one-"  At  last  he  said,  "  Ha ! 
I  made  a  mistake.     We  all  are  sinners." 

Another  day,  a  man  said  to  me,  "Sahib,  you  are  a 
great  sinner;"  as  he  said  so  he  looked  at  my  dusty 
boots  and  trousers,  and  then  at  my  forehead  stream- 
ing with  perspiration.  He  had  noticed  how  I  had 
spoken  to  the  people  as  though  they  were  my  brothers  ; 
and  he  concluded  that  if  I  were  not  a  great  sinner 
I  should  never  be  so  poor,  or  have  to  work  so  hard,  or 
mix  so  freely  with  the  natives.  Hindus,  you  see,  think 
that  God  gives  riches  to  the  good  and  poverty  to  the  bad. 

Once  a  man  among  the  crowd  said  to  me  when  I  was 
preaching,  "  Yes,  that's  true ;  we  may  do  anything  to  get 


told  him  I  was  trying  to  show  them  what  sins  they  had 
already  done,  and  how  Jesus  was  ready  to  forgive  them  nil. 
"Sin  is  not  sin  when  done  for  helping  another,"  a  man 
once  said  to  me.  This,  of  course,  I  denied.  Sin  b 
sin  always,  everywhere,  under  every  circumstance,  i* 
it  not  ? 

Selling  and  Buying  Children. 

A  missionary  to  the  Laos  people  in  Siam  says  that  the 
little  children  are  often  sold  by  their  own  fathers  to  be 
slaves  for  life.  The  men  run  in  debt  and  sell  their  little 
children  for  a  few  dollars  to  pay  their  debts.  The  mis- 
sionaries sometimes  buy  these  little  girls  who  have  been 
sold  as  slaves  and  teach  them  about  Jesus.  One  little 
girl,  who  was  bought  by  the  missionaries,  had  a  beautiful 
voice,  and  they  taught  her  to  sing,  and  after  that  she 
always  led  the  school  in  singing. 
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Naming  a  Hindu  Baby. 

THE  Rev.  E.  R.  Beatty,  a  missionary  of  the  Canada 
Presbyterian  Church,  writes  from  Indore,  India, 
to  a  Mission  Band  in  Canada : 

I  have  been  thinking  that  perhaps  the  young  people 
of  your  band  would  like  to  know  about  a  Hindu  baby's, 
I  was  going  to  say,  baptism,  but  that  is  not  correct  for 
a  heathen— so  will  just  call  it  <  naming.' 

They  are  all  familiar,  no  doubt,  with  the  grave  kindly 
minister,  the  tiny  figure  of  the  baby  in  its  long  white 
robes,  and  the  solemn  baptismal  service  of  our  own 
church. 

I'll  try  to  picture  for  them  the  Hindu  baby. 

Come  with  me  to  a  house  in  the  city.  Here  we  are  at 
the  door.  There  is  a  pipal  tree  ;  at  some  seasons  the 
people  take  cotton  yarn  in  their  hands  and,  fastening  the 
end  to  the  tree,  they  walk  round  and  round,  each  round 
of  the  thread  on  the  tree  trunk  makes  so  much  puu  or 
merit  for  them.  We  will  go  into  the  house.  The  porch 
is  a  curious  looking  affair.  The  roof  is  of  woven  splints 
and  is  held  up  by  two  bamboo  poles.  At  night  it  is  let 
down,  and  is  the  shutter  for  the  front  doorway. 

If  you  are  tall  you  must  stoop  as  you  enter  or  your 
head  will  suffer.  Now,  here  is  the  baby.  It  is  only 
twelve  days  old  and  such  a  tiny,  dark  morsel  of  humanity 
lying  on  the  bed  beside  its  mother,  covered  up  with  a 
tot  of  cotton  for  it  has  no  clothes  of  its  own.  You  see 
he  is  a  Brahmin  baby  and  will  not  wear  any  made-up 
clothing  until  this  ceremony  has  been  performed. 

A  number  of  Brahmins  are  out  in  the  little  court-yard 
at  the  back, of  the  house,  and  a  white  cow  is  there  too. 
Now  an  old  Brahmin  comes  in  ;  the  baby  is  wrapped  up 
in  clean  cotton  and  laid  on  a  thing  that  looks  like  a  dust- 
pan, only  it  is  made  of  splints  like  an  Indian  basket,  in- 
stead of  tin. 

The  Brahmin  carries  the  baby  out  on  this  and  holds  it 
in  front  of  the  cow.  The  cow  sniffs  at  it,  and  then  the 
people  say  the  gods  have  recognized  it  and  the  baby  is 
carried  back  to  its  mother.  After  this  the  Brahmins  sit 
round  a  fire,  read  from  their  sacred  books  and  offer 
prayers  for  the  safety  of  the  child.  When  this  is  done 
they  have  a  big  dinner,  baby's  father  gives  them  presents 
and  they  go  away. 

Next  day  the  lady  friends  of  baby's  mother  come 
— baby  lies  on  his  mother's  lap  and  the  ladies  lay  their 
gifts  about  him — little  rings,  bracelets,  jewels,  silver  cups, 
bright  colored  jackets  and  funny  little  caps  made  of 
bright  calico.  A  nice  new  cradle  has  been  brought.  It 
is  made  of  round  sticks  painted  in  brightest  shades  of  red 
and  green  and  yellow.  It  is  hung  from  the  ceiling  by 
long  iron  rods  instead  of  being  set  up  on  legs  and  rockers. 

Now  baby  is  laid  in  his  new  cradle  and  two  women 
sit  down  on  the  floor,  one  on  each  side.  The  one  on  the 
right  lifts  the  baby,  and  hands  him  under  the  cradle  to 
the  other,  who  lifts  him  up  on  her  side  of  the  cradle  and 
lays  him  down  in  it.  While  doing  this  they  call  on  their 
god  to  take  the  child  under  his  care  and  make  him  pros- 
perous. 


This  is  done  three  times ;  then  one  of  the  women 
stoops  down  and  whispers  baby's  name  into  its  ear. 
Then  a  big  dinner  and  a  great  deal  of  talking  and  baby 
is  left  to  sleep,  all  unconscious  of  the  wretched  system 
of  idolatry  he  has  been  introduced  into.  I  hope  that 
this  baby's  parents  will  have  learned  to  know  the  true 
God  and  His  Son  Jesus  long  before  baby  is  old  enough 
to  learn  the  idol  worship  and  superstition  that  is  their 
only  religion  now. 


A  KURDISH  SHEPHERD. 


The  Book  of  Command. 

A  missionary  in  Turkey  paid  a  visit  to  Sibas,  a  large 
inland  city, and  in  the  afternoon  two  Koozel-hesh  Kurds 
called  upon  him.  They  told  him  they  wished  to  become 
Christians,  and  on  bis  questioning  them  why  they  wished 
to  change  their  religion,  they  replied,  "We  once  wor- 
shiped.a  staff  with  which  the  sheik  beat  us  to  drive  away 
our  sins.  But  now  we  do  not  believe  this  will  save  us. 
A  good  book  has  taught  us  better." 

"Where  did  you  get  the  book?"  asked  the  missionary? 

"  We  don't  know  whence  it  came,"  they  answered ; 
"but  it  teaches  us  that  Christ  is  alive,  while  other 
prophets  are  dead.  It  teaches  us  to  love  our  enemies, 
and  pray  for  them.  It  is  ten  years  since  we  began  to 
learn  these  truths." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  this  book  ? " 

"We  call  it  Boynsook "  (which  means  the  hook  of 
command),  they  said.  "  A  teacher  reads  to  us  from  this 
book,  the  sheik  explains  it,  and  then  we  pray  to  God 
through  Christ,  as  the  book  teaches." 

The  name  given  by  these  Turkish  Kurds  to  the  Bible 
ignificant  one. 


was  a  very  significant  o 
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ZJTTlE  HELPERS'  MISSIONARY  MEETING. 


Little  Helpers*  Missionary  Meeting. 

THE  time  had  come  for  the  Little  Helpers  to  have 
their  April  meeting.  It  was  a  regular  April  day, 
with  sunshine  and  showers,  but  the  children  were  not 
afraid  of  the  rain  ;  they  thought  it  was  quite  good  fun 
to  be  out  in  it,  and  looked  brighter  and  fresher  than  ever 
as  they  came  trooping  in  with  their  waterproofs  and 
rubbers. 

There  were  the  usual  games,  and  the  merry  laughter 
that  rang  through  the  big  parlor  was  very  pleasant  to 
hear.  The  boys  and  girls  liked  the  games,  but  they  liked 
the  missionary  part,  too,  and  there  were  no  disappointed 
faces  when  the  games  were  stopped  and  they  gathered 
about  Miss  Lee  for  the  "  meeting  part,"  as  they  called 
it.  After  singing  and  reading  the  Bible  they  all  joined 
in  a  prayer  Miss  Lee  had  taught  them.     It  was  this  : 

"  Dot  Savior,  bless  the  children 

Who've  gathered  here  to.day. 
Oh,  send  Thy  Holy  Spirit 

And  teach  as  how  to  pray. 
Dear  Lord,  wilt  Thou  not  help  u* 

Obey  Thy  great  command. 
And  send  the  blessed  gospel 

Abroad  through  every  land  ? 
May  missionaries  carry 

The  message  of  Thy  love, 
The  wonderful  salvation 

Christ  brought  us  from  above. 
Lord,  bless  the  work  we're  doing, 

Oh,  bless  our  gifts,  though  small, 
And  hear  our  prayer  for  Jesus'  sake, 

Who  died  to  save  us  all." 

"  Now,"  said  Miss  Lee,  "  who  remembers  what  city  we 
had  for  our  subject  last  month  ? " 

"  Harpoot,"  shouted  two  or  three  at  once. 

"  In  what  country  is  it  ? " 

"Turkey!" 

And  so  she  went  on  with  her  questions  for  about  five 
minutes,  then  she  said  : 

"  Our  two  questions  were,  '  What  kind  of  people  live 
in  Turkey  ?  *  and  '  What  is  their  religion  ? '  As  we  are 
to  have  something  unusual  for  our  meeting  to-day  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  not  have  time  for  both  our  questions,  so 
we  will  take  only  the  first  one." 

"  Can  anyone  tell  us  anything  about  the  people  and 
the  way  they  live  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Susie  Brown,  almost  in  a  whisper.  This 
was  the  first  time  she  had  had  a  question  to  answer  and 
she  was  quite  frightened.  Her  cheeks  grew  very  red  as 
she  said  : 

"  My  mother  said  she  heard  a  missionary  say  that 
when  she  first  went  to  Turkey  the  people  lived  on  the 
ground  ;  they  sat  on  the  ground,  they  ate  on  the  ground, 
and  slept  on  the  ground." 

"  That  describes  the  poor  people  very  well,"  said  Miss 
Lee,  "  and  the  rich  ones  are  not  so  very  much  better. 
They  do  not  have  chairs  and  bedsteads  and  tables  like 
ours." 

Miss  Lee  showed  the  children  some  pictures  she  had 


got  from  the  Board  rooms  in  Boston — there  were  houses, 
both  for  the  rich  and  poor,  and  people  in  their  queer 
looking  costumes,  and  quite  a  number  of  other  things — 
and  she  talked  about  them  so  pleasantly  they  almost  felt 
as  if  they  had  been  to  Turkey. 

"  Nowr"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  invite  you  all  to  a  Turk- 
ish tea-party  in  this  little  side  room.  You  really  ought 
to  take  off  your  shoes,  but  as  it  will  be  some  trouble  you 
can  put  your  rubbers  outside  the  door  and  imagine  it  is 
really  a  Turkish  house." 

There  was  a  great  scampering  for  rubbers,  and  then 
they  marched  two  by  two  into  the  room,  which  was  ar- 
ranged as  nearly  as  possible  like  a  Turkish  house.  There 
were  cushions  (from  the  church  pews)  for  them  to  sit  on, 
and  what  they  thought  to  be  a  real  Turkish  girl  to  re- 
ceive them.  This  proved  to  be  Annie  Pierce  dressed  in 
a  Turkish  costume.  She  received  them  with  a  Huxb- 
gelden  !  (welcome ! )  and  went  through  the  other  Turk- 
ish salutations. 

When  they  were  all  seated  on  the  cushions  &  la  Turk, 
Annie  set  the  table— putting  the  cloth  on  the  floor  and 
the  table  on  top  of  it  instead  of  the  cloth  on  the  table. 
She  put  crackers  around  foj  plates  and  a  big  dish  of 
Turkish  paste  and  candy  in  the  middle.  Miss  Lee  had 
all  the  boys  eat  what  they  wanted  first — that  is  the  way 
they  do  in  Turkey,  you  know — and  then  the  girls  bad 
their  share  —  all  eating  their  plates  as  well  as  the 
candy. 

"  If  you  had  been  at  a  real  Turkish  supper,"  said  Miss 
Lee  when  they  had  finished,  "  eating  rice-balls  and  meat 
with  your  fingers,  your  hands  would  be  in  a  bad  state. 
They  are  rather  sticky  as  it  is,  and  so  Annie  will  show 
you  how  they  wash  their  hands  after  their  meals  in 
Turkey." 

Annie  brought  in  a  bowl  and  a  pitcher  of  water,  and 
held  the  bowl  while  Miss  Lee  poured  the  water  on  the 
little  hands  and  Susie  Brown  wiped  them  with  a  Turkish 
towel. 

Now  the  tea-party  was  over  and  the  Little  Helpers 
were  on  their  way  home. — Mission  Dayspring. 


The  Golden  Bale  Exemplified. 

In  the  Heathen  Woman's  Friend  we  find  the  following 
story  told  by  an  English  Missionary  lady  about  a  class 
of  small  children  in  China  she  was  teaching :  "  The 
youngest  of  them  had  by  hard  study  contrived  to  keep 
his  place  at  the  head  so  long  that  he  seemed  to  claim  it 
hy  right  of  possession.  Growing  self-confident,  he  missed 
the  word,  which  was  immediately  spelled  by  the  boy 
standing  next  him,  whose  face  expressed  the  triumph  he 
felt,  yet  he  made  no  move  toward  taking  the  place,  and 
when  urged  to  do  so,  firmly  refused,  saying,  '  No,  me 
not  go  ;  me  not  make  Ah  Fun's  heart  solly.'  That  little 
act  meant  much  self-denial,  yet  was  done  so  thought- 
fully and  kindly  that  spontaneously  from  several  lips 
came  the  quick  remark,  '  He  do  all  the  same  as  Jesuit' 
Golden  rule.'" 


GREETING  CF  THE  NATIONS. 


A  Dialogue  About  Japanese  Children. 

BY  SOPHIE  S.  SMITH. 

Harry— Mamma,  there  was  the  funniest  little  Japanese  girl 
in  school  to-day  that  you  ever  saw.  She  was  as  brown  as  a 
nut,  and1  had  such  cunning  little  black  eyes.  Are  all  the  Japa- 
nese children  so  brown  ? 

MaHWA — Japanese  babies  are  not,  but  they  all  grow  darker 
as  they  grow  older. 

Harry— Do  the  little  boys  and  girls  look  alike  ? 

Mamma — They  look  very  much  alike  until  they  are  eight  or 
ten  years  of  age.  Then  the  little  girls  begin  to  wear  a  large 
bow  on  the  back,  made  by  tying  up  the  girdle,  and  which  they 
call  an  "  obi."  This  "  obi  "  gets  larger  as  the  girls  grow  older, 
;tnd  sometimes  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

HARRY— This  little  girl  had  such  a  funny  little  patch  of  hair 
on  lop  of  her  head,  and  all  the  rest  was  shaved  close.  Do  they 
always  wear  their  hair  that  way  ? 

Mamma — For  several  years  the  children  wear  their  Vtads 
shaved,  with,  sometimes,  a  little  tuft  left  on  the  top  or  sides  of 
the  head,  when  they  begin  to  let  the  hair  grow.  The  girl's  hair 
grows  very  long,  and  they  take  great  pride  in  dressing  it. 

Harry— What  do  they  wear  on  their  heads? 

Mamma— They  occasionally  throw  a  cloth  or  handkerchief 
over  it,  but  generally,  boys  and  girls  all  go  bareheaded. 

Harry— This  little  girl  to-day  was  dressed  like  our  little 
girls.    Do  they  dress  that  way  in  Japan? 

Mamma— No ;  they  wear  .1  full  skirt,  and  a  loose  sack,  belted 
in  at  the  waist,  with  flowing  sleeves.  They  wear  sandals  made 
of  wood,  with  straps  over  the  top  to  hold  them  on  the  feet. 

Harry — Do  the  Japanese  children  go  to  school  ? 

Mamma — In  former  times  the  boys  went  to  the  government 
schools,  but  the  girls  were  left  to  do  just  as  their  parents  pleased. 
Now,  the  girts  and  boys  all  go  together  to  the  primary  schools. 
and  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  In  the  old  schools 
the  children  used  to  study  aloud,  which  made  them  seem  noisy, 
though  they  were  always  orderly  and  polite. 

HaRRY — I  heard  some  one  say  that  Japanese  people  were 
always  polite. 

Mamma — The  children  are  also  very  polite,  not  only  to  grown 
people,  but  to  each  other.  They  seldom  quarrel  and  fight,  and 
are  kind  to  one  another  in  their  play.  They  always  make  a  po- 
lite bow  when  spoken  to,  and  say  "  O-hay-o,"  which  means, 
"How  do  you  do?"  when  they  meet  a  stranger. 

Harry — What  games  do  the  children  play  ?  " 

Mamma — Pretty  much  the  same  as  the  boys  and  girls  of  this 
country.  The  girls  are  very  fond  of  dolls,  and  in  April  they 
have*  a  *'  Doll's  Festival."  when  the  dolls  are  taken  out  to  walk, 
and  treated  almost  as  though  ihey  were  children.  In  June,  the 
boys  have  a  festival  called,  the  "  Feasl  of  Flags."  when  they 
play  with  soldiers,  horses,  wrestlers,  etc. 

Harry— The  children  in  Japan  seem  to  be  very  much  like 
us  after  all. 

Mamma — In  some  respects  our  children  can  leam  lessons 
which  it  would  be  well  to  copy.  Brothers  and  sisters  are  very 
kind  to  each  other,  and  you  may  often  see  an  older  child,  with  a 
baby  strapped  to  its  hack,  which  ii  carries  around  patiently  for 
hours. 

Harry — Do  they  go  to  Sunday-school  ? 

MaMMA — No ;  they  have  no  Sunday-schools  except  where  the 
missionaries  are,  and  in  this,  they  are  not  like  our  children,  who 
have  Sunday-schools  everywhere.  But  the  schools  and  churches 
are  growing,  many  have  been  brought  in.  and  let  us  pray,  lhat 
everyone  may  leam  lo  know  and  love  the  Savior,  and  not  one 
belosL 


Greeting  of  the  Nations. 

BY    MRS  S.    BRAINARD    PRATT, 
[alien  at  the  ChUdren'i  HlnioiiarT  May  F«tii»M 

We  have  heard  the  wonderful  story 
Of  tbe  children's  crusade  long  ago, 

To  wrest  the  dear  tomb  of  the  Savion 
Away  from  the  Saracen  foe. 

Whether  truth  or  beautiful  legend. 

It  finds  its  fulfillment  to-day. 
For  the  children  with  crosses  uplifted. 

Are  marching  again  to  tho  fray. 


To  conquer  the  whole  world  for  Jesus, 
To  fight  against  Satan  and  sin. 

The  children  are  joyfully  coming 
From  every  land  under  the  sun  ; 

Our  tongues  and  our  nations  are  many ; 
Our  hearts  and  our  wishes  are  one. 

One  part  of  this  glorious  army, 

We've  come  for  a  little  review ; 
For  greeting  each  other  and  bringing 

Our  warm  salutations  to  you. 

From  the  land  of  the  Turk  and  the  Moslem, 
We  have  come  to  welcome  you  here. 

"Roth  Oeldenia,"  parent*  and  teachers— 
"Hoih  Qtldenit,"  comrades  so  dear — 

The  children  of  hoary  old  India, 
Have  heard  the  sweet  voioe  of  our  King. 

And  for  love  of  Christ  Jesus  the  Saviour, 
Our  salaam*  and  our  tribute  we  bring. 

In  the  glorious  sunrise  kingdom 
We  have  caught  the  glad  morning  ray — 

And  we  joyfully  bow  before  you 
With  "Konntekiiea"  (good  day,  good  day !) 

"Nina  hao."    The  voices  from  China 

Are  sounding  a  clarion  call — 
In  tbe  name  of  Christ  Jesus  we  greet  you 

For  his  sake  we  are  brethren  all. 

Where  the  beautiful  coral  islands 
Rear  their  palms  from  the  waters  blue, 

We  are  joining  the  children's  army, 
"  Yokwe  tetim  "  we  aay  (love  to  you). 

Tbe  mystical  Star  of  the  Morning 

Has  shone  upon  Africa's  night, 
And  her  children  with  eyes  uplifted 

"Snfcu  bona"  cry  with  delight. 

Out  of  every  language  and  people 
With  a  sound  as  of  waters  sweet. 

In  many  tongues  and  from  many  lands 
With  gladness  we  join  to  repeat. 

All  blessing  and  glory  and  wisdom, 
Thanksgiving  and  honor  and  power 

To  Jesus  both  now  and  forever, 
To  Jesus  our  King  evermore. 

— MiuionL 
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ODH  MISSION*  St  f  t»  AND  HUSSIONS. 

Miss  Ella  Young  left  Bio omington,  111., 
August  34,  for  her  work  aa  a  missionary 
teacher  among  the  Mormons. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Scott,  wife  and  boy, 
sailed  from  New  York,  Sept.  4.  returning 
to  mission  work  in  North  India. 

We  regret  to  note  the  death  of  Charles 
Peters,  a  young  man  who  went  to  Africa 
with  the  Bishop  Taylor  Band  last  spring. 

The  amount  of  the  loss  to  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Mission  in  Chungking, 
China,  by  the  recent  riot  is  estimated  at 
$36,000. 

Tbe  address  of  Mrs.  QameweU  of  the 
West  China  Mission,  who  has  just  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  la  Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Bruere  of  the  South  India 
Conference  stationed  at  Bombay.  India, 
was  lately  married  to  Hiss  Palmer  of  the 
Faith  Mission  in  that  city. 

The  Rev.  R.  Hook  ins,  with  wife  and 
son,  leave  the  United  States,  October  2, 
on  their  return  to  India.  Their  address 
until   further  notioe    will    be   Betlary, 

Bev.  H.  Olin  Cady  embarked  at  San 
Francisco,  Sept,  21,  for  China.  He  was 
ordained  at  the  Central  German  Confer- 
ence and  goes  to  reinforce  our  China 
Mission, 

Prof.  T.  A.  Clifton  writes  from  Mus- 
sooree,  India,  Aug.  5:  "  We  have  jusi 
heard  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  my 
wife's  mother,  Mrs.  A,  M.  Pomeroy,  of 
Williamsport,  Ind.,  on  July  8, 1886." 

Rev.  E.  S.  Little  writes  from  tbe 
Steamship  Hecla,  Aug.  12,  that  he  and 
bis  wife  are  on  their  way  to  China. 
When  he  wrote  he  was  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  two  days'  sail  from  Port 
Said. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Thomas  writes  from  Ba- 
rellly,  India,  July  17;  "I  am  now  officia- 
ting as  Chaplain  in  the  Scotch  Regiment 
and  standing  the  heat  of  the  plains  very 
well.  My  health  is  better  than  it  has 
been  for  years  past." 

Rev.  M.  B.  Kirk  died  at  Cawnpore,  In- 
dia, July  80.  He  formerly  belonged  to 
tbe  East  Ohio  Conference  and  went  to 
India  in  3870.  Some  particulars  respect- 
ing him  are  given  in  the  note  from  Dr. 
Dease  published  elsewhere. 

Rev.  V.  C.  Hart  writes  from  Chinkiang, 
China,  July  34,  that  in  his  mission  field 
there  is  no  trouble  with  the  natives  and 
no  indication  on  tbe  part  of  officials  or 
people  to  retaliate  for  the  injuries  done 
to  the  Chinese  in  tbe  United  States. 

Miss  Knowlee  of  Naini  Tal.  India,  re- 
ports:—"Our  girls' school  is  held  in  the 
lower  bazaar,  and  numbers  28  on  the 
books,  with  an  average  attendance  of  10. 
They  nre  very  hright  girls     Three  are 


Mahommedans,  six  are  of  tbe  oil-man 
caste,  three  of  the  tailor  caste,  the  rest 
are  of  the  Dom  caste,  the  lowest  of  tbe 

Rev.  W.  C.  Longden  writes  from  Nan- 
king, China,  Aug.  2:  "  We  have  obtained 
land  for  our  own  houses  as  well  as  for 
the  ladies,  and  have  itall  enclosed.  We 
have  been  very  much  surprised  as  well 
as  pleased  that  the  officials  have  made 
no  objections  to  our  having  the  ground. 
They  are  much  pleased  with  the  hospital 
and  that  no  doubt  has  much  to  do  with 
their  complaisance  in  this  matter," 

Rev.  F.  D.  (Jaraewell  writes  from 
Shanghai.  China,  Aug.  10,  that  Bro.  Lewis 
and  family  and  Mrs.  Crew  reached  Kiu- 
kiang  July  31,  Mrs.  Oaniewell  and  Miss 
Wheeler  would  leave  for  America  the 
next  day.  Dr.  Crews  bad  gone  to  Wuhu 
to  remain  until  the  troubles  were  over, 
Brother  Game  well  will  go  to  Peking. 
■'  Catholic  persecutions  are  still  raging  in 
Szechuen,  and  the  province  will  not  be 
safe  until  the  government  has  taken  ac- 
tion and  secured  better  conditions  for 
us." 

Rev.  I.  H.  Carroll  writes  from  Jaian, 
August  10.*— "The  work  on  my  district 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  interest  at  differ- 
ent points.  I  am  opening  two  new 
places.  One  is  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, in  Odawara,  being  about  37  miles 
from  Yokohama,  and  to  this  is  attached 
another  appointment  where  much  in- 
terest is  manifested.  This  will  make  a 
fine  circuit.  Odawara  is  a  town  of  about 
12,600  inhabitants.  The  other  point  is 
about  15  miles  from  Yokohama,  in  Fuje- 
sawa.  It  is  a  town  of  about  6,000  inhabi- 
tants. Here  also  a  great  interest  is  mani- 
fested." 

Dr.  R.  C.  Beebe  writes  from  Nanking. 
China,  July  81:  "  The  reception  of  our 
work  by  the  people  and  officials  has  ex- 
ceeded my  expectation.  On  dispensary 
days  the  people  begin  to  congregate  out- 
side tbe  gate  before  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  long  before  daylight  men 
erect  booths  and  put  up  lanterns  and 
sell  things  to  the  people.  I  have  been 
surprised  at  the  number  of  women  who 
come  for  treatment.  They  compose  a 
large  proportion.  They  belong  to  tbe 
respectable  class  and  some  are  wives  of 
officials.  I  have  been  fortunate  in  get- 
ting  a  Christian  Chinese  woman  who 
speaks  and  reads  English  very  well  as 
matron  for  the  hospital.'' 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hykes  writes  from  Kiu- 
kiang,  China.  August  81:  "This  has 
been  the  most  trying  summer  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  China,  and  on  my  recent 
trip  I  was  prostrated  by  the  excessive 
heat.  On  that  trip,  at  the  only  station 
we  were  able  to  visit  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  baptizing  seven  adults  and  receiv- 
ing five  persons  on  trial     This  is  a  very 


promising  work  and  in  rarely  visited 
without  having  some  accessions  to  tht 
membership,  which  has  Increased  from 
21  to  149  during  tbe  past  three  yean 
We  have  had  83  additions  since  last  April 
The  most  of  the  members  are  adult*  and 
nearly  alt  are  heads  of  families.  The 
latest  news  from  Chungking  is  that  th* 
rioting  still  continues.  The  native  Oiri*- 
tians  are  being  plundered  and  murdered 
all  over  the  province.  Considerable  ant . 
iety  seems  to  lie  felt  at  Ichang  where  Uv 
literary  examinations  have  brought  5.000 
students." 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  Dease  writes  from  Pitbori- 
garh.  India,  August  IB :  "  We  have  bm 
having  a  successful  year  in  this  charge. 
The  baptisms  have  far  exceeded  those  of 
any  previous  year.  I  have  recent!  v 
started  an  asylum  for  the  blind  the  ex- 
penses of  which  have  been  met  by  pri- 
vate subscription.  They  are  taught  bas- 
ket and  mat  making,  and  while  working 
they  are  taught  verses  of  Scripture  and 
hymns.  The  Leper  Asylum  started  si 
my  suggestion  by  the  Mission  to  Lepen 
has  gone  on  successfully.  Some  of  the 
inmates  desire  baptism.  You  have  prob- 
ably beard  of  the  death  of  brother  M  B 
Kirk.  He  was  bead  master  of  the  school 
here  but  gave  up  that  work  to  look  after 
the  lepers.  He  died  of  cholera,  after  a 
few  hours  illness.  I  am  afraid  the  poor 
food  he  lived  on  undermined  his  consti- 
tution and  caused  him  to  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  disease.  He  was  often  ill  from 
the  bad  food  be  would  'eat.  but  he  per- 
sisted, for  he  was  determined  to  live  like 
a  native.  He  would  not  accept  any  sal- 
ary and  tried  to  live  by  selling  books." 


in  ontli  lj  meeting  uf  Board  of  sUsr 

Tbe  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  met  at  the  Mission  Rooms  Sept. 
21,  1886. 

Tbe  death  of  Mr.  Harold  Dollner  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  was  announced  and 
Rev.  Dr.  A  9.  Hunt,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Reid 
and  Judge  O.  Q.  Reynolds  were  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  prepare  and  report  a 
minute  in  reference  to  It. 

The  return  of  Mrs.  Craver  and  her  son 
from  Mexico  was  authorised  on  account 
of  her  illness,  and  her  return  expenses 
ordered  to  be  paid. 

Grants  were  made  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  1 50  for  the  relief  of  Bio.  Pedro 
Flores  Valderrama  and  $41  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Doroies  Garciu,  both  of  Mexico. 
Grants  were  made  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  $338.87  to  pay  a  coal  bill  lo  tits 
North  China  Mission;  of  $50  for  moving, 
expenses  of  Dr.  Beebe  and  tiro.  Longden. 
and  of  $100  for  traveling  expenses  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Central  China  Mbv 
sion.     Rev.  O.  W.  Wllletts  having  b*M 
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ordered  to  return  to  the  North  China 
Mission  the  expenses  of  his  return  were 
authorised  to  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund.  The  Correspond  in  (t  Secretary 
was  Authorized  to  pay  the  return  ex- 
{tense*  to  this  country  of  Mrs.  Gamewell 
of  the  West  China  Mission.  The  quee- 
tiotiof  the  return  of  Rev.  Spencer  Lewie 
and  wife  from  China  to  this  country  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  China  with 

Rev.  Dr.  L  Nlppert  having  resigned 
hie  directorship  of  the  Martin  Mission 
Institute  at  Bremen,  Germany,  and  the 
conference  having  elected  Bev.  C.  Ar- 
vhard  to  fill  the  vacancy,  the  Board  ap-  | 
pointed  the  election.  The  moving  ex- 
penses of  Dr.  Njppert  from  Germany  to  ' 
America  was  authorized  tobepaid.  (Dr.  , 
Nippert  has  been  engaged  for  thirty  i 
years  in  Missionary  work  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  He  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Central  German  Conference.) 

The  application  respecting  the  return 
to  America  of  Rev.  C.  F.  Eltrboltr.  of  j 
the  Denmark  Mission  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Western  Buropewith  pow- 
er. A  grant  of  $100  was  made  from  the 
incidental  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widow  of  the  Rev,  Christian  Willerup  of 
the  Denmark  Mission. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Vernon  of  the  Italy  Mission 
was  authorised  to  purchase  property  in 
Perugia.  Italy,  expending  $4,000  for  that 
purpose. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,135  was  made  • 
from  the  contingent  fund  to  pay  the  re-  ' 
turn  expenses  of  Rev.  R.  Hoskins  and 
family  to  India.  The  resignation  of  Rev. 
D.  W.  Thomas  as  treasurer  of  the  North 
India  Mission  was  accepted  and  Rev.  A. 
J,  Maxwell  was  appointed  his  successor. 
The  part  of  the  appropriation  to  the 
South  India  Conference  for  transit  of 
missionaries,  which  is  unused,  was  placed  ' 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  for  the  outgoing  of  mission- 
aries now  desiring  to  go  to  South  India. 
It  was  decided  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
missionaries  in  Korea  on  a  gold  basis. 

Grants  were  made  of  $50  for  Argents, 
Little  Rock  Conference;  $30  for  Coal 
Creek  and  Newcomb.  Holston  Confer- 
ence; $100  for  Pawbuska,  Indian  Terri- 
tory. The  distribution  of  the  appropria- 
tion to  Montana  Mission  and  New  Mex- 
ico Spanish  Mission  was  approved. 

The  question  of  deeding  the  land  upon 
which  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society  have  built  the  Davis  Home  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  to  the  local  Board 
of  Directors  for  the  founding  of  a  college 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Lands 
and  Legacies  with  power. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Utah  Mis- 
sion wan  authorized  to  use  any  surplus 
which  can  be  saved  from  other  parts  of 
the  mission,  not  to  exceed  $800,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  school  at  tttookton. 


The  settlement  with  the  estate  of  Na- 
thaniel McCurdy  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Lands  and  Legacies  with  pow- 
er. The  executors  of  the  Stoddard  es- 
tate were  authorized  to  advertise  and  sell 
the  real  estate.  The  offer  made  by  the 
daughter  of  Andrew  T.  Dalley.  deceased, 
for  the  release  of  the  claim  of  the  society 
on  the  estate  was  accepted  The  offer  of 
Rollin  Sherwood  for  two  lots  at  Hamil- 
ton, 111.,  was  accepted.  It  was  ordered 
that  the  Society  unite  with  the  American 
Bible  Society  in  prosecution  of  the  claim 
of  the  Society  upon  the  estate  of  Isaac 
Foreman. 

The  following  candidates  presented  by 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
were  accepted  :  Miss  Eva  R.  Hinkle  of 
Brock  port.  N.  Y..  for  India;  Miss  Laura 
Boughton  of  Victor,  N.  T..  for  India; 
Miss  Frances  M.  Jenkins  of  Lacon,  111., 
for  South  America.  The  Committee  on 
Woman's  work  was  empowered  to  ap- 
prove of  a  medical  missionary  to  take  the 
place  of  Miss  Hyde. 

The  matter  of  the  reconsideration  of 
Item  4  of  the  Committee  on  Western 
Europe  was  taken  up,  and  after  debate 
was  referred  back  to  the  Committee. 


nllMlon  NoIob  from  Klnklang,  China. 

Rev.  John  R.  Hykes  writes  from  Kiu- 
kiang,  China  July,  31: 

Brother  Lewis  and  family  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Crews  arrived  here  this  morning. 
This  evening  Mrs.  Lewis  gave  birth  to 
little  buy.  Dr.  Crews  and  Brother  Lewis 
are  both  poorly.  Poor  people!  They  are 
in  a  sorry  plight,  having  lost  everything. 
We  shall  do  ail  in  our  power  for  them. 

I  have  been  very  sick  and  am  still 
confined  to  the  house.  Last  week  I 
started  on  the  round  of  my  country  sta- 
tions and  traveled  only  at  night  in  order 
to  avoid  the  excessive  heat. 

However,  I  was  prostrated  by  the  heat 
and  came  near  losing  my  life.  I  had 
sunstroke  twice  before  in  China,  and  it 
has  left  me  very  susceptible  to  the  sun. 
The  thermometer  has  not  been  below 
06°  in  the  house  for  two  weeks.  I  was 
sorry  to  be  compelled  to  return  home,  but 
1  had  the  pleasure  of  baptizing  seven 
adults  and  receiving  five  persons  on  pro- 
bation. 

The  Retreat  from  Clinnffklns;. 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Gamewell  writes  from 
San  Francisco.  Sept.  10.  1886: 

I  arrived  here  yesterday  from  China, 
in  company  with  Miss  Wheeler  of  our 
Chungking  Mission.  We  were  in  Chung- 
king two  weeks  after  the  riot,  bnt  all 
foreigners  were  kept  In  the  officials 
quarters  all  that  time,  and  for  no  cause 
allowed  to  appear  outside  the  gates  of 
the  places  of  our  confinement. 


The  officials  represented  that  only  by 
keeping  us  so  closely  could  they  save  our 
lives.  In  the  heat  of  summer,  in  one  of 
China's  hottest  cities  where  fever  rages, 
work  upheaved,  our  homes  destroyed, 
aur  possessions  taken  away,  not  pos- 
sessing even  a  change  of  clothing,  being 
so  far  inland  that  any  exchange  of  com- 
munications with  the  outside  world  and 
those  who  had  authority  to  settle  our  af- 
fairs with  the  Chinese  Government  must 
consume  several  weeks  or  even  months, 
all  felt  there  was  no  reason  for  staying 
and  every  reason  for  leaving. 

After  many  insults  from  the  officials 
and  much  delay,  we  were  sent  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  the  river  and  al- 
lowed to  go  our  way  over  the  high  wa- 
ters which  fairly  boil  as  they  rush  down 
the  deep  gorges  of  the  upper  Yang-tse 
during  July  and  August,  and  we  were 
convinced  that  we  had  been  kept  that 
weary  anxious  two  weeks  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  officials  rather  than  for 
our  own  safety. 

The  China  Inland  missionaries  (except 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Wool,  who,  with  the  Brit- 
ish resident  remained  to  come  later)  and 
the  family  of  a  colporteur  came  in  com- 
pany  with  us. 

The  Catholic  priests  did  not  intend  to 
leave.  There  are  seventy  or  more  in 
Szechuen.  five  or  six  of  whom  were 
mobbed  in  the  city  on  tbe  same  day  that 
other  foreigners  Buffered.  Just  before 
leaving  Shanghai.  (Aug.  11)1  heard  that 
the  trouble  was  still  spreading  and  Cath- 
olics were  being  plundered  and  destroyed 
in  many  places  in  the  province. 

We  made  the  journey  from  Chungking 
to  Ichang  in  four  days.  To  make  the 
same  distance  going  up  the  river  requires 
at  least  four  weeks.  Mr.  Lewis  changed 
boats  in  the  night  at  Rankow  and  hur- 
ried on  with  his  family  to  Kiukiang  and 
Dr.  Crews  and  wife  accompanied  them. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  their  arrival 
in  Kiukiang  a  son  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Gamewell  goes  to  Peking  to  be  in 
communication  with  the  United  States 
Legation  while  the  settlement  of  the 
Chungking  riot  1b  being  discussed. 

I  have  been  away  from  home  for  fif- 
teen yearswithavisitof  only  ten  months 
in  1876  and  1877.  Now  that  my  work 
has  been  taken  away  from  me  and  my 
home  broken  up  it  seems  a  good  time  for 
a  visit  home  and  a  rest  spell. 

Mission  Note*  from  «<  ec.nl,  Korea. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Appenzeller  writes  from 
Seoul,  Korea,  July  13: 

Dr.  Scran  ton  in  June  moved  into  hix 
new  Hospital  and  Dispensary  building. 
Mrs.  Scranton  has  two  (one  amarried  wo- 
man and  the  other  a  girl)  whom  she 
teaches  English,  while  on  June  8, 1  form- 
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ally  "opened"  our  mission  school  with  six 
scholars. 

My  experience  has  been  varied  with 
the  school.  One,  an  orphan,  left  because 
I  refused  to  give  him  full  support  with- 
out his  promising  to  work  for  me.  An- 
other left  because  he  got  tired  of  English 
— a  clear  case  of  laziness.  A  third  one 
told  me  one  day  he  had  "  very  important 
business  in  the  country  "  and  would  have 
to  attend  to  it.  Seeing  my  "helper" 
next  day  he  said  his  mother  was  afraid 
he  would  get  sick  studying  English.  This 
seemed  a  little  plausible  as  he  was  very 
enthusiastic  in  bis  work  and  did  very 
nicely.  Finally  the  real  reason  was 
found  to  be  the  charge  made  by  some  of 
my  neighbors  that  this  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  school,  and  it  would  not  do  to 
be  found  with  them.  Of  the  remaining 
three  one  lost  his  brother  and  could  not 
come  for  several  days. 

On  the  other  hand  the  boys  nude  re- 
markable progress.  They  manifested  a 
commendable  seat.  Their  discipline  in 
getting  the  Chinese  is  a  help  to  them  in 
learning  the  English. 

At  our  monthly  meeting  on  July  10. 
the  Mission  asked  for  two  more  mission- 
arias  to  bo  sent  to  Seoul,  a  physician  and 
a  preacher.  Our  medical  work  here 
must  be  pushed  forward  with  vigor  to  be 
successful,  and  this  one  man  cannot  do. 
Then  there  is  enough  work  for  another 
preacher. 

HXIaaion  Holes  Irani   Hrllarr,  India. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Garden  writes  from  Bellary, 
India,  July  16,  1886 : 

Nov.  1,  1884,  after  being  ordained  by 
Bishop  Harris  under  the  Missionary  Rule, 
I  left  New  York  with  ten  others.  I 
landed  in  India  and  spent  three  months 
in  Madras  with  the  Rev.  A.  W,  Rudisill, 
and  was  then  sent  to  Bellary,  whither  I 
was  returned  by  Dr.  Thoburn  at  the  close 
of  the  last  Conference.  Thus  I  have 
been  in  this  place  now  for  about  fifteen 
months. 

The  native  city  has  a  population  of 
about  45,000,  who  speak  four  or  more 
languages. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  have 
been  doing  work  a  long  time  in  the  city 
and  district  in  the  Canareee  language, 
but  little  is  at  present  being  done  beyond 
educational  work,  in  the  city  at  least. 

The  Fort  and  vicinity  are  said  to  con- 
tain an  English  speaking  population  of 
about  600,  and  there  is  a  regiment  of  Brit- 
ish troops  in  the  cantonments  \%  miles 
distant.  Most  of  these  people  are  either 
Episcopalians  or  Roman  Catholics,  and 
these  two  denominations,  the  London 
Mission  and  ourselves,  have  each  a  chapel 
in  the  small  limits  of  the  Fort. 

Our  church  began  work  here  about 
ten  years  ago,  and  our  chapel  was  com- 
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pleted  two  years  or  so  biter  by  Rev.  C.  B. 
Ward  at  a  cost  of  4,000  rupees.  It  will 
seat  150.  Bro.  Ward  spent  three  years  in 
Bellary. 

We  have  not  any  native  work  here 
and  beyond  a  little  street  preaching 
never  did  have.  But  the  present  pastor 
is  spending  about  one-fourth  of  his  in- 
come on  a  Moonsbee  in  an  attempt  to 
learn  Telugu.  and  he  expects  to  succeed. 

Our  membership  at  present  consists  of 
about  twenty  persons,  made  up  as  fol- 

Six  males  ;  four  married  ladies  ;  three 
widows ;  one  single  lady ;  half-a-dozen 
children. 

This  flock,  small  as  it  is,  is  a  church  of 
which  one  can  reasonably  be  proud. 
Look  at  what  they  are  doing. 

1st.  They  support  their  own  pastor. 

2d.  They  furnish  consecrated  teach- 
ers for  six  large  Sabbath-school  elapses 
where  they  virtually  control  the  spiritual 
education  of  the  Protestant  community. 

8d.  Tbey  run  an  Anglo-Vernacular 
school  of  fifteen  little  heathen  taught  by 
two  Methodist  sisters,  one  of  whom  ac- 
tually, the  other  virtually,  works  with- 
out salary. 

4th.  They  subscribe  for  the  expenses  of 
the  above  school  and  similar  work  15 
rupees  per  month  ;  (i.e.,  $3.50  per  cap- 
ita for  20  members.) 

5th.  The  house  of  one  of  the  two  sis- 
ters in  charge  of  the  Vernacular  school  is 
at  present  a  hospital  where  she  nurses 
like  a  sister  a  poor  native  Christian  wo- 
men—a  member  of  our  Bombay  native 
church  who  came  here  in  a  sick  or  dying 
condition. 

The  character  of  our  ragged  school  will 
be  seen  when  I  tell  you  that  school  is 
opened  and  closed  with  prayer,  the  chil- 
dren kneeling,  that  they  are  taught  to 
read  the  Gospels,  and  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory Catechism  No.  1.  the  Apostle's  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, Christian  hymns,  etc.,  all  in  then- 
own  tongue  (Tamil), 

Do  you  wonder  if  I  tell  you  that  not- 
withstanding our  poverty  the  people  re-' 
spect  us,  and  that  the  most  respectable 
members  of  the  other  Protestant  churches 
send  their  children  to  our  English  Sun- 
day-school ? 

True,  the  pastor's  money  receipts 
amount  to  but  85  or  80  Rupees  a  month, 
and  the  parsonage  where  he  keeps  bach- 
elor's hall  Is  a  little  room  curtained  olf 
from  the  end  of  the  chapel,  whither  the 
kind  sisters  daily  send  his  food.  True, 
our  chapel  stands  all  unenclosed  in  the 
midst  of  a  common,  a  spectacle  to  angels 
and  to  men,  but  all  the  more  clearly  on 
these  accounts  does  our  testimony  to  the 
salvation  of  Jesus  ring  ont  on  an  ungodly 
world.  Our  Sunday  congregations  aver- 
age from  40  to  50.  Class-meetings  8  to  10. 
Prayer- meetings,  etc.,  15  to  30.    We  are 


adult  conversions  during  the  year  and 
some  of  the  children  show  algue  or  ■ 
work  of  grace  that  we  bone  will  abide. 
We  believe  that  some  have  been  nntirelr 
sanctified,  including  four  Sabbath-school 
teachers. 

Now  of  course  we  are  not  in  •  ptsi- 
tion  to  receive  help  In  the  way  of  salary 
from  America.  It  would  be  wrung  for 
us  to  receive  it  and  fur  you  tujriveit 
And  yet,  if  the  Missionary  Society  de 
sires  to  help  us  I  think  we  could  suggiss 
away. 

The  present  pastor  hopes  to  go  into 
purely  native  work  in  the  course  of  » 
year  or  two,  and,  if  he  should,  tlierr  u 
some  danger,  that  as  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, the  work  might  suffer  or  be  almost 
entirely  neglected.  If  the  Missionary 
Society  would  erect  a  parsonage  and  en- 
close the  property  at  a  cost  of  say  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  ($1,500),  the  people  here 
would  find  it  much  less  difficult  lo  sup- 
port a  pastor  and  our  work  here  would 
become  reasonably  secure.  Native  wurk 
could  then  be  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  English  work,  on  the  base  thus 
provided,  until  the  Missionary  Society 
saw  fit  to  extend  the  work  in  the  refrular 
way.  What  has  been  called  "  self- 
support"  in  South  India  (km  fere  not, 
never  was  fitted  to  do  more  than  this. 


Cheering  Facts  la  our  India   Work. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Parker  writes  from  Mora- 
dabad,  India,  July  16: 

There  are  many  things  in  our  work 
that  can  readily  discourage.  But  the  fact 
is  that  the  Kingdom  of  Satan  was  never 
a  very  cheering  view  lu  rue,  and  if  any 
one  will  try  to  find  good  there  he'll  fail. 
But  if  we  will  look  at  the  triumphs  of 
Christ's  Kingdom,  of  the  real  triumphs, 
there  are  enough  facts  to  keep  a  man 
shouting  all  the  time. 

It  is  so  common  to  hear  that  this  or 
that  has  been  done  and  yet  the  old  atrue- 
ture  of  Hinduism  has  not  been  touched 
as  yet.  If  we  have  not  touched  the  old 
structure  we  have  driven  the  people  out 
of  it  by  the  thousands,  and  the  leaders 
running  on  ahead  have  tried  to  build 
new  structures  to  catch  and  hold  the  pso- 
ple  for  awhile.  The  foot  is  there  is  not 
abeam  in  the  old  building  that  any  in- 
telligent Hindu  has  any  confidence  m 
that  it  win  hold  very  much  longer. 

Then  we  hear  again,  that  it  ia  a  good 
thing  to  convert  and  educate  these  low 
castes,  but  it  has  no  relation  whatever 
to  India's  salvation.  The  hot  is  that  the 
entire  fabric  of  society  above  will  be 
stirred  and  whipped  out  of  ruts  rata  a 
uew  life  that  will  awaken  thought*  wM 
lead  to  the  results  we  want.  Thta  is  a 
long  days  work  It  is  true,  hut  It  k  awe 


BISHOP  FOSS  IN   EUROPE. 


all  the  rwran.  It  all  depends  on  whose 
kingdom  we  are  watching  whether  we 
nee  cheering  facta  or  not. 

Lost  Sunday  was  missionary  day  all 
over  the  mission,  t  get  good  news  of 
collection!.  Here  we  had  a  sermon  ex- 
plaining our  own  Missions  and  then  I 
naked  all  to  take  shares.  I  said  we  wanted 
to  raiee  100  rupees,  and  we  ought  tc 
have  ten  fives ;  in  three  minutes,  witli 
do  urging,  we  got  twelve  fives  instead  of 
ten.  The  work  then  went  on  as  fast  as 
the  clerk  could  write  until  we  had  IBS 
rupees,  of  which  the  native  brethren 
paid  108. 

One  brother  in  the  judge's  office  get- 
ting 30  rupees  per  month,  paid  5  rupees 
for  himself.  3  rupees  for  his  wife,  and  1 
rupee  for  his  girls.  One  brother  who 
with  i  be  earnings  of  his  wife  has  an  in- 
come of  30  rupees  per  month,  paid  3  ru- 
pees for  himself,  3  rupees  for  his  wife 
and  1  rupee  for  his  boys.  The  village 
people  sent  lu  grain  as  they  had  no 
money.  Our  apportionment  was  7.1  ru- 
pees and  we  got  13ft  rupees.  Is  that  not 
on  tho  million  liner  The  best  of  all  is 
every  one  did  something.  We  have  a 
long  list  of  names  with  5  cents  to  a 
name— persona  who  earn  tH  per  month 
only,  and  children.  The  Uoucher  boys 
pat  down  5  cents,  or  10  cents  each,  and 
said  they  would  work  Saturdays  and 
earn  it.  The  girls  in  Mrs.  Parker's  school 
also,  nearly  every  one.  signed  S,  10  or  10 
cents  each,  and  are  to  earn  it  by  extra 
sewing  or  knitting.  All  are  as  happy  as 
kings  over  the  success.  How  happy  it 
makes  people  to  give. 

Some  extracts  from  some  of  my  letters 
during  the  past  few  days  will  show  how 
things  move.  As  they  were  all  but  one 
in  (.'rrJii.  I  will  have  to  translate  liber, 
ally. 

One  brother  writes  of  the  dedication  of 
bis  new  church.  The  mission  bad  given 
something  and  he  had  collected  more, 
and  his  church  was  complete.  It  was 
on  the  wain  street,  where  he  could  attract 
the  people,  an*i  was  arranged  for  a  church 
and  a  school.  The  city  people  crowded 
the  place  at  dedication,  and  all  the 
Christians  were  very  happy.  The  church 
cost  about  flSt).     Mission  gave  one-half. 

Another  brother  writes  that  he  has 
been  out  in  the  country  to  baptize  some 
converts,  and  that  ttiere  are  still  a  large 
number  In  two  different  places  seeking 
baptism,  hut  he  did  not  like  to  baptize 
them  until  he  could  have  preachers  to 
care  for  them.  Hence  he  urged  me  to 
remember  that  be  must  have  two  more 
preachers. 

Another  writes  a  troubled  yet  cheerful 
letter.  A  teacher  had  behaved  very  bad- 
ly and  he  bad  dismissed  him.  The  teach- 
er was  angry,  and  getting  a  sword  had 
his  plans  well  laid  for  killing  the  preacher 
and  bin  daughter  at  night.    His  blow 


failed,  and  two  men  near  ran  to  the  res- 
cue, and  the  police  hearing  the  cry  also 
ran  in  and  the  man  was  taken  off  at  once 
and  secured.  In  court  the  teacher  tried 
to  bribe  witnesses  to  swear  that  this 
preacher  was  the  one  who  had  the  sword, 
etc.  This  was  our  much  beloved  brother 
Mohbuh  Khoir,  one  of  the  most  loving, 
pure  men  living. 

Another  brother  instead  of  writing 
comes  to  see  me  and  we  have  a  good  talk 
over  his  trials  and  triumphs.  He  has 
openings  of  great  promise  and  wants  two 
more  preachers.  He  also  wants  a  house 
that  will  give  him  a  place  to  live  and  a 
school  house  and  church  all  In  the  centre 
of  the  city.  He  talked  over  all  his  esti- 
mates for  next  year  and  then  said  very 
modestly  that  be  had  never  asked  any 
question  about  his  own  salary  but  now 
he  would  like  his  salary  raised  to  30  ru- 
pees per  month. 

This  man  comes  from  a  very  respect- 
able family  In  a  worldly  sense.  His  rela- 
tives are  in  good  positions  in  Government 
employ  and  he  had  excellent  prospects 
when  he  gave  his  heart  and  life  to  Christ. 
He  would  now  be  getting  ISO  rupees  per 
month  had  he  remained  a  Mohammedan. 
He  came  to  us  and  took  his  place  modest- 
ly among  our  men  asking  for  no  more 
than  others.  Now  being  in  the  Confer- 
ence, with  family  enlarged,  and  needing 
books  be  modestly  asks  that  I  will  try 
and  get  for  him  20  rupees  per  month. 

He  never  hints  at  the  fact  of  hie  having 
given  up  anything  but  talks  of  his  gain  in 
Christ,  Dr.  Reid  will  remember  Hassan 
Rasa  Rhain  as  the  very  good  looking  tall 
young  man  who  sought  for  a  local  prea- 
cher's license  when  he  was  with  us. 
Why  if  a  man  spent  half  his  life  for  such 
a  triumph  it  would  pay. 

A  missionary  writes  of  a  large  number 
of  baptisms  and  of  success. 

Here  at  Moradabad  we  are  holding 
salvation  meetings  in  our  church  in  the 
city  every  evening.  Outsiders  come  in 
in  large  numbers  and  listen  as  I  have  sel- 
dom seen  men  listen.  We  ore  praying 
for  a  break  from  their  ranks.  We  are 
greatly  cheered  by  these  meetings. 

The  fact  that  night  after  night  the  peo- 
ple come  just  to  hear  the  Gospel,  and 
stay  quietly  listening  for  an  hour  is 
cheering.  We  can  always  get  a  crowd 
here  if  we  will  allow  discussion,  but  we 
allow  no  discussion  and  the  people  come 
as  we  never  have  had  them  come  before. 

Pray  for  us.  Work  is  cheering,  but 
the  devil  is  as  active  as  ever. 


Hlntmp  Pans  In  Europe. 

Rev.  Dr.  Leroy  M.  Vernon  writes  from 
Rome,  Italy,  Kept.  4.  IBM  : 

The  Rev.  Bishop  Foss  has  just  finished 
his  seven  months'  travels  and  labors  in 
Europe  and  is  now  sailing   homeward. 


"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant," 
It  is  wronging  no  one  to  say  that  rarely 
has  American  Methodism  been  so  well, 
so  efficiently  represented  in  the  old 
world.  His  duties  have  been  unusually 
varied  and  onerous,  and  he  has  dis- 
charged them  with  patience,  with 
promptness  and  with  that  ability  and  fin- 
ish peculiar  to  himself,  which  need  not 
be  characterized  to  Americans. 

He  preached  extensively,  and  with 
great  acceptability  in  all  the  lands  of  his 
visitation.  Never  have  I  known  a  trans- 
lated service  apparently  to  succeed  so 
well,  or  to  reduce  to  so  small  a  quantity 
the  loss  of  version  from  one  language 
Into  another,  as  that  on  the  morning  of 
Conference  Sunday  in  Venice,  when 
Bishop  Foes  preached,  and  Dr.  Gay 
turned  hie  English  into  Italian.  There 
was  that  vivacity  and  harmony  of  senti- 
ments, and  that  concord  of  spirit  and  ac- 
tion so  rarely  attained  in  such  a  mental 
and  spiritual  duality,  and  yet  so  essen- 
tial to  success. 

Several  of  our  ministers  have  since  said 
to  me  they  were  never  before  so  impressed 
or  so  lifted  out  of  and  above  themselves. 
Besides  the  preacher  and  the  translator 
there  was  manifestly  present  a  greater 
than  either.  Bishop  Foes  has  made  no 
pretention  to  speak  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  but  he  has  shown  himself  a  rare 
master  of  English.  Bis  preaching  In  oth  - 
er  churches  in  Italy  baa  been  fortunate  in 
direct  gracious  results  and  indirectly  has 
done  credit  to  one  Italian  church. 

His  excellent  family  too.  have  admira- 
bly seconded  in  social  circles  the  influ- 
ence of  tbe  Bishop's  public  services,  and 
have  everywhere  made  hosts  of  friends. 
This  too  is  an  important  service  amid 
circumstances  where  our  social  and  eccle- 
siastical ground  must  be  contended  for 
and  won  palm  by  palm. 

Among  all  the  compliments  and  mani- 
festations of  consideration  and  affection- 
ate sympathy  for  the  Bishop,  nothing  so 
pleased  the  writer  or  seemed  so  worth} 
of  note  or  admiration,  so  delicate  or  elo- 
quent a  tribute  to  him.  as  the  lively  and 
respectful  interest  and  attention,  with 
which  his  own  family  constantly  at- 
tended him  in  his  conference  and  other 
labors,  ever  when  very  limitedly  intelli- 
gible from  being  conducted  chiefly  in 
another  tongue  from  their  own. 

The  Italian  Conference  at  its  close  pre- 
sented to  Bishop  Foss  a  silver  gondola, 
which  was  also  an  ink-stand  ;  nor  would 
thev  allow  us  foreigners  to  have  any  part 
in  the  giving. 

The  memory  of  this  visit  will  long  be  as 
precious  ointment  poured  forth,  and  the 
name  of  Foss,  though  sounding  strangely 
foreign  to  Italian  ears,  will  he  a  household 
word,  calling  up  precious  recollections 
among  our  Italian  Methodists.  The  fare- 
wells with  which  he  is  wafted  out  from 
the  shores  of  the  old  world  are  as  sin- 
cere and  fraternally  affectionate  as  the 
welcomes  that  will  greet  him  from  the 
coasts  of  the  new  world. 


$1,000,000 

For  the  Year  1886. 


Tlin  Sit  a*  (Ion. 

The  comparative  statement  of  receipt* 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  prepared  by 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  M.  Phillips,  is  as 
follows : 

1884-85:     1886-86: 
Nuv.miv- ,  ...    tt.nr.st  iis.sm.ts 

Dec,  ii  —        ...     .    14.WS.1T      4T.OM.0S 

Jpithi-.i;  ,.        lB.08S.tT       IS.IH.ST 

Kelwost; li.509.iw      il,Hs.BT 

Mmb iu.TS4.st  m.nr.w 

April ....        ,  IM.BMW  18T.90T.8T 

Hsf .  18.S1T.M  H.U0S.M 

Jntw      SI.4M.TS  11.SM.tT 

Julj. lt.0M.T1  1B.B1S.TS 

August       is.ns.so    iT.itB.eo 

Total  to  Ang.  SI SMS.1U.48  IMI.T0S.8t 

iDcraua  over  list  jresr  (tuin  fir    . .      T4.5ta.tl 

Now  what  is  the  outlook  V 

The  cash  receipts  to  Aug.  81  were 
$587,703.  Last  year  the  Fall  Conferences 
K»ve  |3S8,666.  Notwithstanding  the 
severe  drought  in  the  West,  we  may 
safely  look  for  an  increase  in  the  Fall 
Conferences  of  180.000.  Last  year  be- 
tween Aug.  81  and  Oct.  31.  we  had  in 
special  gifts  and  bequests  $28,000.  I 
have  in  pledgee  on  the  last  end  $30,000. 
This  makes  a  grand  total,  all  but  certain. 
of  $351,687. 

So  we  shall  need  $30,000  yet  to  reach 
the  Million  line.  Are  there  not  50,000 
teachers  in  our  great  Sabbath -school  host 
who  will  glean  one  more  dollar  for  Mis- 
sions, and  get  it  into  the  treasury  at 
New  York,  through  their  pastors,  before 
Oct.  81? 

I  have  an  impression,  which  comes  al- 
most with  the  authority  of  revelation, 
that  if  we  reach  the  Million  line  we  shall 
never  fall  below  it  again. 

Let  us  reach  it  this  year,  and  we  shall 
start  the  next  fiscal  year  utterly  free 
from  debt  and  strong  enough  and  coura- 
geous enough  to  lengthen  our  cords  and 
strengthen  our  stakes  in  every  mission 
field  we  have  on  earth. 

C.  C.  MCABK. 


Kev.  Chas.  W.  Lawson  writes:  "The 
Montevideo  charge,  Minnesota  Confer- 
ence, has  reached  the  million-dollar  line 
for  missions  which  is  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  nearly  800  per  oent.  Weare  also 
up  in  full  for  Freedmen  and  Church  Ex- 
tension. On  the  latter  we  are  1,000  per 
cent,  in  advance  of  last  year." 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  Frederick  Mas- 
ters, pastor  Chinese  Mission,  San  Franois- 


A   MILL/ON. 

co,  Cal. :  "  Our  Chinese  brethren  are  do- 
ing nobly  in  the  missionary  collection. 
We  are  already  up  to  the  three-million- 
dollar  line.  Let  me  tell  you  what  this 
means.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of 
heavy  trial  to  our  church.  The  recent 
anti-Chinese  persecution  has  greatly  em- 
barrassed our  work  and  scattered  our 
members.  Some  have  been  driven  out  of 
employment;  some  have  been  boycotted 
In  trade;  all  have  suffered  loss.  I  ap- 
proached the  missionary  collection  this 
year  very  timidly,  fearing  we  should  fall 
below  the  apportionment.  The  result 
has  been  astonishing  when  it  is  remem- 
bered how  poor  the  majority  of  our 
members  are.  'For  to  their  power  I 
bear  record:  yea.  and  beyond  their  power 
they  are  willing  of  themselves.'  '  Imust 
give  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,'  said 
one,  '  to  support  the  society  that  sent 
me  the  Gospel  of  salvation.'  Said  an- 
other: '  I  have  been  boycotted,  and  have 
lost  a  good  deal  of  money  this  year,  but 
I  have  put  by  $80  for  a  society  that  thinks 
a  Chinaman  worth  saving.'  Another, 
who  was  baptized  last  month,  and  who 
gave  $10  when  the  collection  was  first 
taken  up,  came  to  us  the  other  day,  say- 
ing he  had  not  done  enough,  and  handed 
us  $5  more.  The  girls  in  the  school  sent 
us  $10  that  they  had  earned  by  sewing 
between  school-hours.  Young  men 
whose  wagee  did  not  amount  to  $20  per 
month  brought  their  $5  pieces,  express- 
ing their  gratitude  to  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  '  their  noble  Missionary 
Society.'  Dollar  pieces  were  also  given 
by  men  and  women  whose  gifts  meant 
rigorous  self-denial.  When  the  Japanese 
send  in  their  collection  I  fully  expect 
our  Chinese  and  Japanese  Church  will 
be  up  to  the  'four  million  line.'  This, 
you  will  mark,  is  being  done  by  a  people 
who,  according  to  San  Francisco  news- 
papers, can  never  be  converted  or  brought 
to  appreciate  the  Christian  religion." 

Rev.  Frederic  J.  Masters  writes  a  later 
letter  dated  San  Francisco,  August  80: 

"  We  are  twenty-seven  dollars  over  the 
FOUR-MILLION- DOLLAR  Line.  The 
liberality  called  forth  has  been  splendid. 
Giving  became  infectious.  Three  hun- 
dred dollars  have  been  contributed  by 
the  Chinese.  Every  cent  of  thin  sum  was 
raised  by  them.  Even  the  boys  in  our 
school  who  have  not  become  Christiana 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  contribute,  and 
thirty-four  dollars  were  raised  in  less  than 
ten  minutes,  from  forty-five  boys. 

"The  Japanese  are  over  the  Million 
line.  They  have  had  extraordinary  calls 
upon  their  generosity  this  year,  and  have 
contributed  four  hundred  and  eight  dol- 
lars toward  the  rent  of  their  Mission 
House  during  the  year. 

"Altogether  we  have  raised  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  dollars  for  missions, 
and  have  not  yet  finished." 


It  is  well  to  know  just  where  each  pre- 
siding elder  and  pastor  stands  in  this  un- 
dertaking, so  to  this  end  responses  from 
both  are  solicited,  most  of  which  cxarm 
sympathy  and  the  liesrtieel  co-operation 
Such  messages  as  the  following  tend  b 
hold  op  the  hands  of  our  leaden—  whfct 
oftentimes  grow  heavy  with  the  wesrki 
of  responsibility— as  Aaron  and  Hur  beH 
up  the  hands  of  Moses  until  victory  m. 
assured.  One  pastor  writes:  "You  mtj 
always  count  on  me  for  an  advance  os 
the  missionary  line."  Another  writs: 
"  We  are  poshing  against  great  odds  fur 
the  Million.  I  am  yet  hopeful  we  shall 
reach  the  desired  end."  Still  another: 
"  We  are  doing  honest  work  in  tbe  di- 
rection of  the  '  Million  line.' " 

The  story  of  the  widow's  mite  is  being 
repeated  over  and  over  again  in  some  «t 
our  Western  mission  fields.  Dakota 
Mission  is  all  aflame  with  missionary  en- 
thusiasm. One  pastor  writes:  "  We  ate 
very  poor  out  here,  but  we  hone  to  raise 
more  than  our  share  of  that  Million." 
Another  says:  "We  pushed  last  year  fsr 
ahead  of  the  '  Million  line,'  and  we  pro- 
pose to  go  still  farther  this  year." 


Dr.  Gay  on  Ike  Jennllit. 

Dr.  Leroy  M.  Vernon  writes  from 
Rome,  Italy : 

The  Fieramotea,  one  of  the  roost  popu- 
lar and  incisive  of  tbe  dally  papers  of 
Florence,  Italy,  for  some  months  has 
been  running  a  Hit  against  clericalism 
and  the  influence  of  the  Papacy  on  tins 
kingdom. 

Ten  days  ago  its  chief  editor  urgently 
invited  Rev.  Dr.  Teofllo  Gay,  late  pastor 
of  our  church  In  Florence  and  now  of 
that  in  Rome,  to  write  a  series  of  arti- 
cles for  tbe  Fieramaeca  on  the  morale  a} 
the  Jesuits. 

Be  accepting  promptly  the  commission, 
the  articles  are  appearing  as  leader*  and 
in  capital  crisp  style,  with  frequent 
stiletto  thrusts,  which  the  ablest  Loyalist 
casuistry  will  find  it  very  dlrncu  It  either 
to  parry  or  to  resist  This  is  an  unex- 
ampled compliment  to  a  Protestant  min- 
ister in  Italy.  It  is  besides  a  very  note- 
worthy recognition  of  our  Church  and 
one  of  its  ministers  in  Florence. where  the 
Waldensian  Church  has  six  of  its  chief 
ministers  as  professors  in  their  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  as  pastors  and  editors,  and 
where  the  Free  Church  has  also  about  Its 
best  representation,  with  Oavat ti  often  is 
its  midst,  all  planted  and  in  their  flourish- 
ing teens,  before  we  began  our  infant 
cries  on  the  Arno. 

Dr.  Ciay  is  doing  this  work  too,  while 
besides  holding  three  preaching  serrkw 
per  week,  he  Is  Buffering  so  from  the 
Sciatica  as  scarcely  to  he  able  to  want 
His  tongue  and  pen  run  on  nevertheless. 
Would  we  had  a  thousand  auoh  men  ] 


NOVEMBER    1886. 


SOS    Exoaidi-oT-aLy, 


CANYON,  FT  AH. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


%%t  Country  anto  people  of  tfje  Bntte*  States. 


^^^HE  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  United 
J  I  fe,  States  in  its  extent,  resources,  population,  and  pos- 
■*■  sibilitiesit  is  difficult  to  portray  or  adequately  com- 
prehend. Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said:  "Our  whole 
history  appears  like  a  last  effort  of  the  Divine  Providence 
in  behalf  of  the  human  race."  The  census  of  1880  gave 
the  area  of  the  United  States  as  3,501,404  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  50,497,057.  The  following  table 
gives  the  area  and  population  of  each  of  the  states  and 
territories  in  1880. 


Alabama, 

5L540 

1,262,505 

24-5 

Arkansas, 

53.045 

802,525 

15.1 

California, 

155,980 

864.694 

5  5 

Colorado, 

■O3.045 

194.327 

1.9 

Connecticut, 

4.845 

622,700 

I  23. 5 

Delaware, 

1,9*0 

146,608 

748 

Flotida, 

52.240 

269,493 

5.0 

Georgia, 

58,980 

1.542. 180 

26.1 

Illinois, 

56,000 

3.077.871 

55  0 

Indiana, 

35.910 

1.978,301 

55-' 

Iowa, 

55.475 

1,624,615 

20.3 

Kansas 

81,700 

996,096 

■  2.2 

Kentucky, 

40,000 

1.648,690 

41.2 

Louisiana, 

4:. 420 

939.916 

20.7 

Maine, 

29,590 

648.936 

21.7 

Maryland, 

9.36o 

934.943 

94.3 

Massachusetts 

8,040 

1.783.085 

221.8 

Michigan, 

57-430 

1.636.937 

28.5 

Minnesota 

79.'°5 

760,773 

9.3 

Missiisippi, 

46,340 

>. I3>.597 

24  4 

Missouri, 

63,735 

2,168.380 

31.5 

Nebraska, 

76,185 

452.402 

5  9 

Nevada, 

109,740 

62,366 

0.6 

New  Hampsh 

re,  9,00; 

346,991 

33.5 

New  Jersey, 

7,155 

r. 131, 116 

151.7 

New  York, 

47,020 

5.082.871 

106.7 

North  Carolin 

,   48,580 

1,391.753 

23.3 

Ohio, 

40. 760 

3,198,06a 

73. 5 

Oregon. 

94.560 

174.768 

1.8 

Pennsylvania, 

■H.9S5 

4.262.891 

95-2 

RtioJe  Inland 

I,o55 

276,531 

254.9 

S^uth  Carol!  n 

.   30,170 

995.577 

33-o 

Tennessee, 

4L750 

t.542.359 

369 

Texas, 

161, 190 

J.59', 749 

6.! 

Vermont, 

9. '35 

332, -?86 

36.4 

Virginia, 

40,125 

■  ,572,565 

37.7 

West  Virginia 

24.645 

618,475 

35.1 

Wisconsin. 

54,450 

■■315.497 

24.2 

Ariiona, 

111,930 

40,440 

0.4 

Dii.  ofCoitim 

ia,     60 

■77.6»4 

29604 

Dakota, 

■47,700 

■35.177 

0.9 

Idaho. 

84,ajo 

32.6(0 

0.4 

Montana, 

i45.3"o 

3'>,i59 

0.3 

New  Mexico, 

121.460 

119,565 

1.0 

Utah. 

82.190 

■43.963 

i-7 

Washington, 

66,SSg 

75,116 

1.1 

Wyoming, 

97.575 

20.789 

0.2 

Alaska, 

53 ',409 

33.426 

.06 

Indian  Ter'ty, 

69.830 

79.024 

■  .07 

Other  Agency  Indians, 

■64,503 

Oittsidt  Indian 

64,321 

The  census  of  1880  reported  that  of  the  population  of 
ten  years  of  age  and  upward,  13.4  per  cent,  could  not 
read  and  17.0  per  cent  could  not  write.  Of  those  who 
could  not  write  9.4  per  cent,  were  white,  and  70  pet  cent. 
were  colored,  and  of  the  whites,  8.7  per  cent,  were  native; 
and  12  per  cent,  foreign. 

In  the  different  states  and  territories  the  per  cent,  of 
white  persons  of  10  years  of  age  and  upward  who  could 
not  write  was  as  follows:  Montana,  3.2;  Wyoming,  2.5; 
Washington,  3.9;  Nebraska,  3.5;  Oregon.  36;  Idaho,  3.6; 
Kansas,  3.7;  Iowa,  3.8;  Maine,  4.3;  Dakota,  4.2;  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  4.3;  California,  4.4;  Nevada,  4.5; 
Michigan,  4.8;  Ohio,  4.9;  New  Hampshire,  5.0;  New 
York.,5.3;  New  Jersey,  5.3;  Connecticut,  5.5;  Wisconsin, 
5.6;  Illinois,  5.9;  Vermont,  6.0;  Minnesota,  6.0;  Massa- 
chusetts^^; Colorado,6.4;  Pennsylvania, 6.7;  Indiana, 
7.0;  Maryland,  8.1;  Utah,8.5;  Delaware,  9.1;  Missouri, 
10.5;  Rhode  Island,  10.9;  Texas,  15.3;  Mississippi,  16.3; 
Arizona,  16.8;  Virginia,  18.2;  West  Virginia,  18.3; 
Louisiana,  18.4;  Florida,  19.9;  South  Carolina,  21.9; 
Kentucky,  22.0;  Georgia,  22  9;  Alabama,  34.7;  Arkansas, 
25.0;  Tennessee,  27.3;  North  Carolina,  31.5;  New 
Mexico,  62.2. 

The  per  cent,  of  colored  persons  who  could  not  write; 
Wyoming,  14.7;  Massachusetts,  15.1;  New  Hampshire, 
15.8;  Connecticut,  17.4;  Vermont,  19.3;  Colorado,  30.5; 
New  York,  3i.2;  Rhode  Island.  23.6;  Arizona,  237: 
Maine,  24.8;  Nevada,  26.7;  Pennsylvania,  27.1;  Ohio, 
27.3;  Oregon,  27.8;  Idaho,  28.2;  Michigan,  28.5:  Cali- 
fornia, 29.6;  Iowa,  30.0;  Now  Jersey,  30.5;  Nebraska. 
30.7;  Wisconsin,  31.0;  Indiana,  35.6;  Montana,  35.8; 
Minnesota,  37.2;  Illinois,  37,2;  Washington,  38,1; 
Dakota,  44.2;  Kansas,  46.8;  District  of  Columbia,  48.4; 
Utah,  52.3;  Missouri,  53.9;  West  Virginia,  55.0;  Dela- 
ware, 57.5;  Maryland,  59.6:  Kentucky,  70.4;  Florida, 
70.7;  Tennessee,  71.7;  Virginia,  73.7;  Mississippi,  75.2; 
Arkansas,  75.0;  Texas,  75,4;  North  Carolina,  77.4;  South 
Carolina,  78.5;  Louisiana,  79.1;  Alabama,  80.6;  Georgia, 
81.6;  New  Mexico,  92.2. 

The  figures  respecting  the  Indian  Territory  and  Alaska 
are  not  given.  It  will  be  seen  in  examining  the  list  that 
Montana  stands  first  and  New  Mexico  last  as  to  educa- 
tion among  the  whites,  and  Wyoming  stands  first  and 
New  Mexico  last  as  to  education  among  the  colored 
population. 

In  three  states  the  Negroes  are  in  excess  of  the  whites, 
and  in  five  other  states  they  form  a  large  proportion.  In 
South  Carolina  there  are  154  Negroes  to  100  whites;  in 
Mississippi  135  Negroes  to  100  whites;  in  Louisiana  ie6 
Negroes  to  100  whites;  in  Alabama,  90  Negroes  to  ico 
whites;  in  Florida,  88  Negroes  to  100  whites;  in  Georgia, 
88  Negroes  to  100  whites;  in  Virginia,  71  Negroes  to  100 
whites;  in  North  Carolina,  61  Negroes  to  100  whites. 

The  estimated  population   of  the   United   States  on 
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UNITED  STATES. 


BCEN*  ON  DBTH/S  LAXX,  DAKOTA. 


July  i,  1884,  was  55,554,000.  It  is  probably  now  over  58 
million.  The  census  of  1880  reported  as  follows:  the 
total  population  comprised  25,518,820  males,  and  24,- 
636,963  females;  43,475,840  were  natives,  and  6,679,- 
943  foreign  born;  there  were  105,465  Chinese;  148  Jap- 
anese, and  66,407  civilized  Indians  exclusive  of  those 
in  the  Indian  Territory.  Exclusive  of  Alaska  there  are 
about  260,000  Indians  in  the  United  States.  There 
were  43,401,970  whites  and  6,580,793  colored  persons. 
The  census  showed  that  the  center  of  population  was  in 
Kentucky,  ons  mile  from  the  Ohio  river,  one  and  a  half- 
mile  southeast  of  the  village  of  Taylorsville  and  eight 
miles  west  by  south  from  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Cincinnati. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  United  States  is  based 
on  the  Constitution  which  was  adopted  September  17, 
1787,  to  which  fourteen  amendments  have  since  been 
added.  The  government  has  three  separate  depart- 
ments—the executive,  legislative,  and  judicial.  The  ex- 
ecutive power  is  vested  in  a  President  who  is  elected  to 
his  office  by  the  people,  and  holds  his  office  for  four 
years.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress, 
consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  — 
the  Senate  consisting  of  two  members  from  each  state 
chosen  by  the  State  Legislatures  for  six  years,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  consisting  of  members  elected 
by  vote  of  the  citizens  of  the  different  states  and  hold- 
office  for  two  years.  The  judicial  department  is  composed 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  who  are  elected  by  the  Senate  on  nomination  by 
the  President.  The  seat  of  government  is  at  Washing- 
ton City  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  assisted  by 
seven  heads  of  departments  who  form  what  is  called  the 


"  Cabinet."  They  arechosenby  the  President,  but  must 
be  approved  by  the  Senate.  Each  presides  over  a  sepa- 
rate department,  and  acts  under  the  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  present  President  of  the  United  States  is  Grorer 
Cleveland,  who  was  born  March  18,  1837,  and  was  in- 
augurated March  4,  1S85.  The  heads  of  departments* 
are  Thomas  Francis  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State;  Daniel 
Manning,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Win.  C.  Endicott, 
Secretary  of  War;  We  C.  Whitney,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
We  F.  Vilas,  Post  master- Genera  I;  Augustus  H.  Gar- 
land, Attorney -General.  The  President  receives  a  salary 
of  $5°t°o°;  <>nd  each  of  the  Cabinet  #8,000. 

Since  1880  there  has  been  an  unceasing  stream  of 
population  flowing  into  the  United  States  from  foreign 
countries.  In  1881  they  numbered  669,431;  1882  there 
were  788,992;  1883  there  were  603,322;  1884  there  were 
518,592;  the  first  half  of  1885  there  were  395,346.  Of 
these  730,035  came  from  the  British  Isles;  960,020  from 
Germany;  352,334  from  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark: 
109,386  from  Italy;  79,523  from  Russia;  23,152  from 
France;  403,766  from  British  North  America.  Probably 
two-thirds  of  those  reported  as  coming  from  Canada 
were  originally  from  European  countries. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  year  1900  there  will  be  in 
the  United  States  19,000,000  persons  of  foreign  birth  and 
24,000,000  persons  whose  parents  were  of  foreign  birth. 
Some  of  these  will  appreciate  the  privileges  they  enjoy, 
but  many  may  not,  and  judging  by  the  present  they  will 
not.  Too  often  they  come  to  this  country  believing  that 
liberty  is  but  another  name  for  license.  They  are 
the  main  support  of  the  associations  of  Socialists  and 
Anarchists.     They  increase  the  strength  of  the  Roman- 
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ists  and  Mormons  from  whose  principles  our  country 
has  much  to  dread. 

The  Indian  and  Chinese  questions  are  also  to  be  an- 
swered. In  both,  might  rather  than  right  has  controlled. 
In  neither  have  we  as  a  people  acted  as  though  we  were 
a  Christian  nation  and  in  neither  has  the  Christian  sen- 
timent and  voice  been  sufficiently  united  and  strong  to 
demand  and  secure  for  them  the  protection  and  help 
that  both  our  civilization  and  religion  should  guarantee. 
"  The  only  way  to  make  an  end  of  the  Indian  difficulty 
is  to  treat  the  Indians  a3  individuals — not  as  a  nation — 
to  put  each  red  man  equally  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
white  and  the  black  man;  to  give  him  the  same  right  and 
chances  to  learn,  to  work,  and  to  worship  God,  and  then 
let  him  alone  to  stand  or  fall  according  to  the  stuff  that 
is  in  him."— JV.  Y.  Tribune. 

IT  this  refers  to  Government  action  we  approve.  The 
Church  cannot  afford  to  let  him  stand  alone.  He  needs 
the  strength  of  Christ  as  we  need  it.  Whether  the 
Church  is  doing  all  it  can  for  him  let  the  facts  and  con- 
science answer, 

It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  bring  with  them  the  pagan- 
ism and  immorality  of  their  native  land  and  are  there- 
fore dangerous.  But  we  find  them  the  least  troublesome 
and  most  teachable  of  all  the  immigrants  that  come  to 
us.  Mission  work  among  them  has  been  fruitful  in  con- 
versions, and  the  formation  of  noble  Christian  charac- 


ters. The  objections  to  their  coming  are  chiefly  urged 
by  those  who  themselves  have  lately  entered  this  land 
and  wish  to  monopolize  its  privileges.  If  our  Christian- 
ity is  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  paganism  im- 
ported from  China,  we  had  better  withdraw  our  mission- 
aries from  China  and  confess  our  Christianity  a  failure. 

In  the  south  are  7,000,000  of  negroes,  who,  less  than  a 
generation  ago,  were  slaves.  Their  progress,  since  eman- 
cipation, has  been  a  glad  surprise,  and  the  aid  they 
have  received  from  the  whites  has  been  welcomed 
and  well  used.  In  another  article  we  will  give  an  ac. 
count  of  the  woikthat  is  being  done  for  them.  In  order 
that  our  country  may  continue  to  prosper  there  is  great- 
ly needed  in  every  community  and  every  home  the  con- 
serving power  of  the  Gospel. 

Rev.  H.  F.  Hickok,  writes:  "There  is  no  such  mis- 
sionary field  on  the  earth  to-day  as  that  found  within 
the  borders,  and  no  such  sad  results  can  come  from 
neglect  and  indifference  as  here.  Our  country  has 
been  reserved  for  the  home  of  a  mighty  civilization. 
At  the  end  of  this  century  we  shall  have  a  population  of 
100,000,000.  We  can  support  five  times  that  number. 
What  sort  of  civilization  is  this  going  to  be?  What 
moral  light  shall  stream  out  upon  the  world  from  the 
summits  of  our  greatness  and  power?  What  we  do  and 
leave  undone  wilt  tell  mightily  upon  the  character  of 
that  future  influence." 


LAKE  TAUOE.  NEVADA," 
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Our  National  Heritage  and  Perils. 

Louis  XV.  of  France  was  king  during  the  construction 
of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse.  One  of  his  courtiers 
counseled  him  to  permit  French  corsairs  to  annoy  and 
obstruct  the  workmen.  It  was  the  time  of  the  "Seven 
years'  war"  (1752-59),  but  Louis  replied,  "No!  I  am 
the  enemy  of  England,  but  I  am  net  the  enemy  of  Hu- 
manity." 

This  question  of  Home  Missions  is  a  broader  one  than 
we  often  think.  It  concerns  not  only  the  salvation  of 
souls,  but  the  safety  of  our  institutions,  the  perpetuity 
of  our  republic.  It  is  a  question  touching  the  interests 
not  of  Christianity  only  but  of  Humanity. 

This  is  a  marvelous  heritage.  No  other  such  terri- 
tory has  ever  been  given  by  the  Providence  of  God  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Think  of  its  vastness  where  the 
units  of  measurements  must  be  parallels  of  latitude  and 
meridians  of  longitude.  From  extreme  East  to  West  it 
reaches  from  long.  65  W.  to  175  E.,  or  one-third  round 
the  globe.  From  extreme  North  to  South  50  degrees, 
or  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  distance  round  the  earth  in 
that  direction.  We  have  here  3,600,000  sq.  miles;  that  is, 
we  could  take  in  the  whole  population  of  the  earth  giv- 
ing each  man,  woman  and  child  one  and  three-fifths 
acres,  were  all  of  this  area,  land. 

This  vast  territory  is  one  of  vast  and  varied  resour- 
ces. Its  mines  of  mineral  and  metal  wealth  constitute  it 
the  world's  treasury;  its  immense  fields  for  corn,  the 
world's  granary;  while  every  product  of  tropical  or 
temperate  zones  can  be  raised  here  in  abundance. 

It  occupies  that  zone  of  power,  between  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  and  the  Arctic  Circle,  within  which  all  the  great- 
est, stupendous,  historic  achievements  have  been 
wrought,  from  the  days  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  Greece 
and  Rome,  until  now. 

The  hand  of  God  is  in  our  history.  He  kept  this 
western  world  hidden  under  a  veil,  until  He  had  prepared 
His  reformed  Church  to  take  possession.  All  through 
the  thousand  years  of  the  Dark  Ages,  this  continent  was 
unknown  to  Europe  and  Asia.  But  when  the  philoso- 
phy of  Bacon  had  supplanted  that  of  Aristotle;  when  in 
England,  Bohemia,  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  (ires 
of  the  Reformation  had  been  lit ;  when  the  three  great 
inventions,  steam,  mariners'  compass  and  magnetic 
needle,  and  the  printing  press,  had  furnished  means  of 
transportation,  locomotion,  and  dissemination  of  the 
Scriptures,  then  He  drew  aside  the  veil  and  opened  a 
new  world  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  Eastern  Hemis. 
phere. 

He  has  been  in  all  our  history  since.  He,  by  a  flight 
of  paroquets  diverted  Columbus  from  the  mainland  to 
the  Bahamas,  and  sent  Catholicism  toward  the  south. 
He  settled  the  conflicts  between  Protestant  and  Papal 
powers,  north  and  south,  and  decided  that- this  should 
be  the  land  of  the  cross,  not  the  crucifix. 

There  are  grave  perils  that  confront  us.  Let  us  bear 
in  mind  that  even  a  Providential  gift  and  boon  may  be 


liable  to  perversion  and  recall.  Read  the  Sotb  Psalm: 
"  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,  etc"  This 
may  be  a  special  bestowment  of  God  for  a  purpose.  And 
yet  we  may  be  unfaithful  to  our  trust  and  commission, 

1.  Our  Prosperity  is  our  peril.  The  seven  golden 
ages  have  been  ages  of  moral  decline.  We  have  reached 
our  golden  age  ;  but  it  is  the  most  threatening  age  or 
our  history.  Daniel  Webster  made  a  western  journei 
years  ago,  and  when  he  returned  summed  up  his  im- 
pressions in  four  words,  "  Abundance,  Luxury,  Decay, 
Desolation."  It  toolt  no  great  student  of  history  to 
discover  that  in  all  nations  the  period  of  highest  tem- 
poral prosperity  has  been  the  period  of  especial  pen! 
Greece  and  Rome  stood  first  in  wisdom  and  art,  law  and 
military  prowess,  while  the  worm  was  gnawing  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  national  life.  Abundance  begets  luxury: 
luxury,  extravagance;  extravagance,  recklessness  and 
self-indulgence  and  idleness  and  consuming  vices  ;  and 
so  the  way  is  prepared  for  dissolution:  and  the  vulture 
gather  around  the  fat  carcass. 

2.  A  special  danger  is  found  in  Foreign  Immigration. 
This  subject  is  often  referred  to  but  it  is  not  appreci- 
ated. From  1820  to  1830  there  were  only  about  150,- 
000.  In  the  next  decade  the  number  multiplied  four- 
fold to  600,0:0.  In  the  next  decade  it  rose  three-fold,  to 
1,800,000.  From  1850  to  i860,  1,600,000,  and  from 
1870-1880,  to  nearly  3,000,000.  The  peril  lies  in  lack  of 
assimilation.  These  foreigners  come  to  our  shores  with 
foreign  notions,  prejudices,  customs,  and  we  become  a 
heterogeneous  people.  Freedom  relaxes  into  license  and 
licentiousness.  We  have  free  speech,  free  thought, 
free  love,  running  riot.  Only  a  common  faith  and 
church   life   can  fuse  these  masses   into  homogeneity 

3.  There  is  a  peculiar  peril  even  in  Delay.  While  we 
move  slowly,  Satan  pushes  his  columns  rapidly  to  the 
front.  The  wave  of  civilization  sweeps  onward  over 
thirty  miles  a  year  toward  the  Pacific,  and  the  center  of 
population  is  now  approaching  the  Mississippi,  but  we 
lag  away  behind.  I  visited  a  young  village  in  Wisconsin, 
where,  just  before,  a  young  man  of  my  congregation  had 
gone  to  superintend  a  mill.  Eighteen  months  before, 
the  axe  had  felled  the  first  tree  for  the  first  log  hut,  and 
there  were  now  twenty-two  drinking  saloons,  before  one 
Protestant  church  had  been  built.  Satan's  law  is  Pre- 
occupation.  Might  not  the  children  of  light  learn  some- 
thing from  our  arch  foe  ? 

4.  There  is  peril  even  in  culture  when  it  is  godless;  for 
it  puts  keen  sharp  weapons  into  the  hands  of  wicked  and 
designing  men.  Knowledge  is  power:  Culture  is  a  form 
of  force;  like  the  lever  or  pulley  in  mechanics  it  helps 
to  accomplish  what  without  it  demands  much  greater 
expenditure  of  strength.  The  scepticism  and  infidelity 
that  flood  the  land  are  the  fruits  of  an  education  that 
either  teaches  there  is  no  God,  or  leaves  God  out  entire- 
ly. Humboldt  wrote  five  volumes  of  the  Cosmos  and 
never  mentioned  the  Creator.  Atheism  means  irre- 
sponsibility,  immorality,    the     dethronement    of    con- 

the  denial  of  a  judgment  to  come. 
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5.  There  is  little  need  to  call  attention  just  now  to 
the  peril  of  Anarchy.  Science  has  discovered  the  most 
disastrous  explosives  of  the  ages,  and  sin  prompts  the 
worst  men  to  use  them  for  the  destruction  both  of  prop- 
erty and  life.  A  minister  of  Baltimore  sought  an  inter- 
view with  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Socialists. 
He  explained  to  him  the  policy  of  the  Anarchists  and 
then  said  to  him:  "We  are  not  afraid  of  your  govern- 
ment. 1  can  keep  at  bay  ten  thousand  men,  by  one  who 
hides  his  body  behind  that  chimney  to  screen  himself 
from  rifle  balls,  and  flings  dynamite  cartridges  into  the 
street  below."  Pointing  to  some  magnificent  and  costly 
churches,  built  in  the  interests  of  a  wealthy  few,  he 
continued  :  "Those  are  our  principal  allies — they  help  t& 
embitter  the  working  chsses  against  even  your  religion. 
What  we  are  afraid  of  is  the  Carpenter's  Son,  and  the 
few  who  with  real  self-denial  follow  the  Nazarene  car- 
penter in  ministering  to  the  poor." 

Brethren,  we  are  made  a  spectacle  to  angels  and  to 
men.  Here  in  this  central  position,  we  are  in  the  very 
arena  of  a  coliseum  so  vast  that  its  corridors  stretch 
round  the  world.  The  nations  are  looking  down  upon 
us  to  see  how  we  shall  run  our  race  for  Christian  Re- 
publicanism. Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight  of  self-in- 
dulgence and  idleness,  and  the  sin  of  pride,  lust,  neglect 
of  stewardship  and  of  souls,  and  run  so  as  to  obtain  the 
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Or  the  twenty-two  states  and  territories  west  of  the 
Mississippi  only  three  are  as  small  as  all  New  England. 
Montana  would  stretch  from  Boston  on  the  east  to  Cleve- 
land on  the  west,  and  extend  far  enough  south  to  include 
Richmond,  Va.  Idaho,  if  laid  down  in  the  East,  would 
touch  Toronto,  Can.,  on  the  north,  and  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
on  the  south,  while  its  southern  boundary  line  is  long 
enough  to  stretch  from  Washington  City  to  Columbus, 
O. ;  and  California,  if  on  our  Atlantic  seaboard,  would 
extend  from  the  southern  line  of  Massachusetts  to 
the  lower  part  of  South  Carolina;  or  in  Europe,  it 
would  extend  from  London  across  France  and  well  into 
Spain.  New  Mexico  is  larger  than  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  greatest  measure- 
ment of  Texas  is  nearly  equal  to  the  distance  from  New 
Orleans  to  Chicago,  or  from  Chicago  to  Boston.  Lay 
Texas  on  the  face  of  Europe,  and  this  giant,  with  his 
head  resting  on  the  mountains  of  Norway  (directly  east 
of  the  Orkney  Islands),  with  one  palm  covering  London, 
the  other  Warsaw,  would  stretch  himself  down  across 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  across  the  empires  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  across  Northern  Italy,  and  lave  his  feet  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Dakota  might  be  carved  into  a  half 
dozen  kingdoms  of  Greece;  or,  if  it  were  divided  into 
twenty-six  equal  counties,  we  might  lay  down  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  in  each. 

Place  the  50,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
in  1880  all  in  Texas,  and  the  population  would  not  be 


as  dense  as  that  of  Germany.  Put  them  in  Dakota,  and 
the  population  would  not  be  as  dense  as  that  of  England 
and  Wales.  Place  them  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  density 
of  population  would  not  be  as  great  as  that  of  Belgium. 
Those  50,000,000  might  all  be  comfortably  sustained  in 
Texas.  After  allowing,  say  50,000  square  miles  for 
"  desert,"  Texas  could  have  produced  all  our  food  crops 
in  1879 — grown,  as  we  may  see,  on  164,215  square 
miles  of  land — could  have  raised  the  world's  supply  of 
cotton,  12,000,000  bales,  at  one  bale  to  the  acre,  on  19,- 
000  square  miles,  and  then  have  had  remaining,  for  a 
cattle  range,  a  territory  larger  than  the  State  of  New 
York. 

So  excellent  an  authority  as  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  says 
that  where  we  now  support  50,000,000  people,  "one  hun- 
dred million  could  be  sustained  without  increasing  the 
area  of  a  single  farm,  or  adding  one  to  their  number,  by 
merely  bringing  our  product  up  to  our  average  standard 
of  reasonably  good  agriculture ;  and  then  there  might  re- 
main for  export  twice  the  quantiity  we  now  send  abroad 
to  feed  the  hungry  in  foreign  lands."  If  this  be  true 
(and  it  will  hardly  be  questioned  by  any  one  widely  ac- 
quainted with  our  wasteful  American  farming),  1.500,- 
000  square  miles  of  cultivated  land — less  than  one-half 
of  our  entire  area  this  side  of  Alaska — are  capable  of 
feeding  a  population  of  900,000,000,  and  of  producing 
an  excess  of  5,100,000,000  bushels  of  grain  for  exporta- 
tion ;  or,  if  the  crops  were  all  consumed  at  home,  it 
would  feed  a  population  one-eighth  larger;  viz.,  1,012, - 

But  we  have  wonderful  wealth  under  the  soil  as  well 
as  in  it.  From  1870  to  1880  we  produced  $731,000,000 
of  the  precious  metals.  The  United  States  now  raises 
one-half  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world's  supply.  Iron 
ore  is  to-day  mined  in  twenty-three  of  our  states.  A 
number  of  them  could  singly  supply  the  world's  demand. 
Our  coal  measures  are  simply  inexhaustible.  English 
coal-pits,  already  deep,  are  being  deepened,  so  that  the 
cost  of  coal-mining  in  Great  Britain  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, while  we  have  coal  enough  near  the  surface  to  sup- 
ply us  for  centuries. 

Let  us  glance  at  our  manufactures  present  and  prospec- 
tive. Our  first  great  advantage  is  found  in  our  super- 
abounding  coal.  Our  second  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
our  raw  material  at  hand.  England  must  go  at  least 
3,000  miles  for  every  cotton  boll  she  spins;  we  raise  our 
own.  And  mills  are  now  being  built  in  the  South  which 
manufacture  the  cotton  where  it  is  grown.  We  produce 
also  the  wool,  the  woods,  the  hides,  the  metals  of  every 
sort,  all  that  is  required  for  nearly  every  variety  of 
manufacture.  The  remaining  advantage  which  crowns 
our  opportunity  is  the  quality  of  our  labor;  American 
operatives  being,  as  a  class,  the  most  ingenious  and  in- 
telligent in  the  world.  Inventiveness  has  come  to  be  a 
national  trait.  The  United  States  Government  issues 
four  times  as  many  patents  as  the  English. 

Already  have  we  won  the  first  rank  as  a  manufacturing 
people,  our  products  in  1880  having  exceeded  even  those 
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of  Great  Britain  by  $650,000,000.  So  soon  is  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's prophecy,  uttered  five  or  six  years  ago,  finding 
its  fulfillment.  Speaking  of  the  United  States,  he  said  : 
"  She  will  probably  become  what  we  are  now,  the  head 
servant  in  the  great  household  of  the  world,  the  employ- 
er of  all  employed,  because  her  service  will  be  the  most 
and  ablest."  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  not  only  our 
position,  but  our  rate  of  progress.  While  the  manufac- 
tures of  France,  from  1870  to  1880,  increased  $230,000,- 
ooo,  those  of  Germany  $430, 000,000,  and  those  of  Great 
Britain  $580, 000,000,  those  of  the  United  States  increased 
»i.o3o,ooo,ooo. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  our  agricultural 
resources  alone,  when  fully  developed,  are  capable  of 
feeding  1,000,000,000,  then  surety,  with  our  agricultural 
and  mining  and  manufacturing  industries  all  fully  de- 
veloped, the  United  States  can  sustain  and  enrich  such  a 
population.  Truly  has  Matthew  Arnold  said:  "America 
holds  the  future." 

The  wealth  of  the  United  states  is  phenomenal.  In 
1880  it  was  valued  at  $43,642,000,000 ;  more  than 
enough  to  buy  the  Russian  and  Turkish  Empires,  the 
kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark  and  Italy, 
together  with  Australia,  South  Africa  and  all  South 
America — lands,  mines,  cities,  palaces,  factories,  ships, 
flocks,  herds,  jewels,  moneys,  thrones,  scepters,  diadems 
and  all — the  entire  possessions  of  177,000,000  people. 
Great  Britain  is,  by  far,  the  richest  nation  of  the  Old  World, 
and  our  wealth  exceeds  hers  by  $176,000,000.  The  most 
remarkable  point  of  this  comparison  is  the  fact  that  Euro- 
pean wealth  represents  the  accumulations  of  many  cen- 
turies while  the  greater  part  of  ours  has  been  created  in 
twenty  years.  In  1860  our  wealth  was  valued  at  $16,- 
160,000,000.  In  1880  it  had  increased  170  per  cent. 
During  that  period  a  million  producers  were  destroyed 
by  war,  and  not  only  were  two  great  armies  withdrawn 
from  productive  occupations,  but  they  devoted  marvel- 
ous energy  and  ingenuity  to  the  work  of  destruction. 
Moreover,  during  the  same  period,  slaves,  whose  value 
was  estimated  in  i860  at  it, 250,000,000,  disappeared 
from  the  assets  of  the  nation.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  our  wealth,  during  those  twenty  years,  increased 
$27,482,000,000. 

PERILS   OF    THE    UNITED   STATES. 

There  is  peril  from  Immigration. — During  the  ninety 
years  preceeding  18S0,  ten  million  foreigners  made  their 
homes  in  the  United  States,  and  three-quarters  of  them 
came  during  the  last  third  of  that  period.  The  control- 
ling causes  are  threefold.  1.  The  attracting  influences 
of  the  United  States.  2.  The  expellent  influences  of  the 
Old  World.  3.  Facilities  for  travel.  The  prospect  of 
proprietorship  in  the  soil  is  a  powerlul  attraction  to  the 
European  peasant.  This,  moreover,  is  the  land  of  plenty. 
Equal  rights  also  and  free  schools  are  operative.  Social 
or  political  upheavals  in  Europe  send  new  waves  of  im- 
migration to  our  shores.  The  thumb-screw  of  taxation 
and   the   dense   population   of  Europe  swell  the  tide. 


Europe  is  able  to  send  us  nearly  nine  times  as  many 
immigrants  during  the  next  thirty  years,  as  during  the 
thirty  years  past,  without  any  diminution  of  her  popu- 
lation. 

Consider  the  moral  and  political  influence  of  immi- 
gration. 1.  Influence  on  morals.  Let  me  hasten  to  rec- 
ognize the  high  worth  of  many  of  our  citizens  of  foreign 
birth,  not  a  few  of  whom  are  eminent  in  the  pulpit  and 
in  all  the  learned  professions.  Many  come  to  us  in  full 
sympathy  with  our  free  institutions,  and  desiring  to  aid 
us  in  promoting  a  Christian  civilization.  But  no  one 
knows  better  than  these  same  intelligent  and  Christian 
foreigners  that  they  do  not  represent  the  mass  of  immi- 
grants. The  typical  immigrant  is  a  European  peasant, 
whose  horizon  has  been  narrow,  whose  moral  and  re- 
ligious training  has  been  meager  or  false,  and  whose 
ideas  of  life  are  low.  Not  a  few  belong  to  the  pauper 
and  criminal  classes. 

Across  the  sea  they  suffered  many  restraints  which  are 
here  removed.  Better  wages  afford  larger  means  of  self- 
indulgence;  often  the  back  is  not  strong  enough  to  bear 
prosperity,  and  liberty  too  often  lapses  into  license.  Our 
population  of  foreign  extraction  is  sadly  conspicuous  in 
our  criminal  records. 

While  in  1880  the  foreign-born  were  only  thirteen  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population,  they  furnish  oineteen  per 
cent,  of  the  convicts  in  our  penitentiaries,  and  forty-three 
percent,  of  the  inmates  of  work-houses  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection. And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  native-born  prisoners  were  of  foreign 
parentage. 

Moreover,  immigration  not  only  furnishes  the  greater 
portion  of  our  criminals,  it  is  also  seriously  affecting 
the  morals  of  the  native  population.  It  is  disease  and 
not  health  which  is  contagious.  Most  foreigners  bring 
with  them  continental  ideas  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
result  is  sadly  manifest  in  all  our  cities,  where  it  is  being 
transformed  from  a  holy  day  into  a  holiday.  But  by  far 
the  most  effective  instrumentality  for  debauching  popu- 
lar morals  is  the  liquor  traffic,  and  this  is  chiefly  carried 
on  by  foreigners. 

2.  We  can  only  glance  at  the  political  aspects  of  immi- 
gration. It  is  immigration  which  has  fed  fat  the  liquor 
power ;  and  there  is  a  liquor  vote.  Immigration  furnish- 
es most  of  the  victims  of  Mormanism  ;  and  there  is  a 
Morman  vote.  Immigration  is  the  strength  of  the  Cath- 
olic church  ;  and  there  is  a  Catholic  vote.  Immigration  is 
the  mother  and  nurse  of  American  socialism;  and  there  is 
too  a  socialist  vote.  Immigration  tends  strongly  to  the 
cities,  and  gives  to  them  their  political  complexion.  And 
there  is  no  more  serious  menace  to  our  civilisation  than 
out  rabble-ruled  cities. 

Theie  is  peril  from  Romanism. — Let  us  compare  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  government  with 
those  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  guarantees  liberty  of  conscience.  Nothing 
is  dearer  or  more  fundamental.  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  his 
Ercyclical  Letter  of  Aug.  15th,   1854,  said  :    "The  *b- 
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surd  and  erroneous  doctrines  or  ravings  in  defense  of 
liberty  of  conscience  are  a  most  pestilential  error — a  pest, 
of  all  others,  most  to  be  dreaded  in  a  state."  The 
same  Pope,  in  bis  Encyclical  Letter  of  Dec.  8th.  1864, 
anathematized  "  Those  who  assert  the  liberty  of  con- 
science and  of  religious  worship,"  also  "All  such  as 
maintain  that  the  church  may  not  employ  force." 

The  pacific  tone  of  Rome  in  the  United  States 
does  not  imply  a  change  of  heart.  She  is  tolerant 
where  she  is  helpless.  Says  Bishop  O'Connor :  "  Re- 
ligious liberty  is  merely  endured  until  the  opposite  can 
be  carried  into  effect  without  peril  to  the  Catholic 
World."  Tit  Catholic  Review  says;  "Protestantism, 
of  every  form,  has  not,  and  never  can  have,  any  right 
where  Catholicity  is  triumphant."  (A  strange  kind  of 
catholicity!)  The  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis  once  said : 
"  Heresy  and  unbelief  are  crimes  ;  and  in  Christian  coun- 
tries, as  in  Italy  and  Spain,  for  instance,  where  all  the 
people  are  Catholics,  and  where  the  Catholic  religion  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  they  are  pun- 
ished as  other  crimes."  In  the  same  strain  The  Boston 
Pilot  ■'  "  No  good  government  can  exist  without  re- 
ligion, and  there  can  be  no  religion  without  an  Inquisi- 
tion, which  is  wisely  designed  for  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  the  true  faith."  The  following  is  from 
The  Rambler,  a  Catholic  paper  of  London :  "  Relig- 
ious liberty,  in  the  sense  of  a  liberty  possessed  by 
every  man  to  choose  his  religion,  is  one  of  the 
most  wicked  delusions  ever  foisted  upon  this  age  by 
the  father  of  all  deceit.  The  very  name  of  liberty— 
except  in  the  sense  of  a  permission  to  do  certain  defi- 
nite acts — ought  to  be  banished  from  the  domain  of  re- 
ligion. It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  falsehood.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  choose  his  religion.  None  but  an 
atheist  can  uphold  the  principles  of  religious  liberty. 
Shall  I  foster  that  damnable  doctrine,  that  Socianism,  and 
Galvanism,  and  Anglicanism,  and  Judaism,  are  not  every 
one  of  them  mortal  sins,  like  murder  and  adultery  ?  Shall 
I  hold  out  hopes  to  my  erring  Protestant  brother, 
that  I  will  not  meddle  with  his  creed  if  he  will  not  med- 
dle with  mine  ?  Shall  I  tempt  him  to  forget  that  he  has 
no  more  right  to  his  religious  views  than  he  has  to  my 
purse,  to  my  house,  or  to  my  life  blood  ?  No,  Catholi- 
cism is  the  most  intolerant  of  creeds.  It  is  intolerance 
itself ;  for  it  is  the  truth  itself." 

Another  foundation  stone  of  our  free  institutions  is 
free  speech  and  a  free  press.  But  in  his  Encyclical  Let- 
ter of  Dec.  8th,  1864,  Pius  IX.  anathematized  "All  who 
maintain  the  liberty  of  the  press,"  and  "all  advocates 
of  the  liberty  of  speech."  He  calls  it  the  "liberty  of 
perdition." 

Again,  free  schools  are  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  our 
Government.  Catholic  opposition  to  our  public-school 
system  is  general  and  well  known.  Says  a  Papal  En- 
cyclical: "XLV. — The  Romish  church  has  a  right  to 
interfere  in  the  discipline  of  the  public  school?,  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  studiesof  the  public  schools,  and  in 
the  choice  of  the  teachers  for  these  schools.  XLVI  I. — Pub- 


lic schools  open  to  all  children  for  the  education  of  the 
young  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Romish  church, 
and  should  not  be  subject  to  the  civil  power,  nor  made 
to  conform  to  the  opinions  of  the  age." 

Rome  has  never  favored  the  education  of  the  masses. 
In  her  relations  to  them  she  has  adhered  to  her  own 
proverb,  "  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion."  In 
Protestant  countries  like  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
where  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  popular  ed- 
ucation, she  has  been  compelled  in  self-defense  to  open 
schools  of  her  own.  But  her  real  attitude  toward  the 
education  of  the  masses  should  be  inferred  from  her 
course  in  those  countries  where  she  has,  or  has  had.  un- 
disputed sway;  and  there  she  has  kept  the  people  in  be- 
sotted ignorance.  Instance  her  own  Italy,  where  seven- 
ty-three per  cent,  of  the  population  are  illiterate,  or 
Spain,  where  we  find  eighty  per  cent,  or  Mexico,  where 
ninety-three  per  cent,  belong  to  this  class. 

Again,  our  Constitution  requires  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  loyalty  to  the  Government. 
The  Pope  also  demands  of  every  subject  obedience  and 
loyalty  to  himself.     In  an  Encyclical  he  says : 

"XIX. — The  Romish  church  has  a  right  to  exercise 
its  authority  without  any  limits  set  to  it  by  the  civil 
power.  XXVII. — The  pope  and  the  priests  ought  to 
have  dominion  over  the  temporal  affairs.  XXX. — The 
Romish  church  and  her  ecclesiastics  have  a  right  to  im- 
munity from  civil  law.  XLII. — In  case  of  conflict 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers,  the  ecclesi- 
astical powers  ought  to  prevail." 

Of  the  utter  degradation  of  reason,  and  the  stifling  of 
conscience  the  teaching  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine  affords  a 
good  example:  "If  the  Pope  should  err  by  enjoining  vices 
or  forbidding  virtues,  the  Church  would  be  obliged  to  6e- 
Ueve  vices  to  be  good  and  virtues  bad,  unless  it  would  sin 
against  conscience."  Manifestly  there  is  an  irreconcila- 
ble difference  between  papal  principles  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  free  institutions. 

Our  brief  examination  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
Romanism  almost  renders  superfluous  any  consideration 
of  its  attitude  toward  our  free  institutions.  If  alive,  it 
must  necessarily  be  aggressive  ;  and  it  is  alive.  Cardinal 
Manning  advises  Romanists  throughout  the  world  to 
enter  politics  as  Romanists,  and  to  do  this  especially  in 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Here  are  some  predictions  :  "  There  is  ere  long  to  be 
a  State  religion  in  this  country,  and  that  State  religion  is 
to  be  Roman  Catholic."— Father  Hecker,  1870.  "The 
man  is  living  to-day  who  will  see  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  American  continent  Roman  Catholics." — Boston 
Pilot.  "Effectual  plans  are  in  operation  to  give  us  the 
complete  victory  over  Protestantism." — A  former  Bishop 
of  Cincinnati.  "  Within  thirty  years  the  Protestant  her- 
esy will  come  to  an  end." — Bishop  of  Charleston-  These 
utterances  are  quite  worthless  as  prophecies,  but  are 
valuable  as  confessions.  They  indicate  unmistakably  the 
attitude  of  Romanism  in  the  United  States. 

Many  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  true  character 
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of  Romanism  are  indifferent  to  ii,  because  not  aware  of 
tlie  rapid  growth  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States-  They  tell  us,  and  truly,  that  Rome  loses  great 
numbers  of  adherents  here  through  the  influence  of  our 
free  schools,  free  institutions,  and  the  strong  pervasive 
spirit  of  independence  which  is  so  hostile  to  priestly  au- 
thority. But  let  us  not  congratulate  ourselves  too  soon. 
The  losses  of  Romanism  in  the  United  States  are  not, 
to  any  extent,  the  gains  of  Protestantism.  When  a  man, 
born  in  the  Catholic  church,  loses  confidence  in  the  only 
faith  of  which  he  has  any  knowledge,  he  does  not  exam- 
ine Protestantism,  but  sinks  into  skepticism.  Romanism 
is  chiefly  responsible  for  German  and  French  infidelity. 
For,  when  a  mind  to  which  thought  and  free  inquiry 
have  been  forbidden  as  a  crime  attains  its  intellectual 
majority,  the  largeness  of  liberty  is  not  enough;  it  re- 
acts into  license  and  excess.  Skepticism  and  infidelity 
are  the  legitimate  children  of  unreasoning  and  super- 
stitious credulity  and  the  grandchildren  of  Rome.  Apos- 
tate Catholics  arc  swelling  our  most  dangerous  classes. 
Unaccustomed  to  think  for  themselves,  and  having 
thrown  off  authority,  they  become  the  easy  victims  of 
socialists  or  nihilists,  or  any  other  wild  and  dangerous 
propagandists. 

But,  notwitstanding  the  great  losses  thus  sustained  by 
Romanism  in  the  United  States,  it  is  growing  with  great 
irapidity.  In  1800  the  Catholic  population  was  100,- 
■000.  In  1884,  according  to  official  statistics,  it  was 
6,628,176.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  was 
one  Catholic  to  every  53  of  the  whole  population;  in 
1850,  one  to  14.3;  in  1S70,  one  to  8.3;  in  1880,  one 
to  7.7.  Thus  it  appears  that,  wonderful  as  the  growth 
of  our  population  has  been  since  1800,  the  growth  of 
the  Catholic  church  has  been  much  more  rapid. 

Examination  shows  that  the  growth  of  the  Catholic 
church  corresponds  closely  with  that  of  the  foreign 
population,  but  is  somewhat  more  rapid.  Since  1880 
■there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  Catholic 
■population.  The  average  annual  growth  of  the  latter 
<rom  1870  to  1880  was  176,733,  while  from  1883  to 
1884  it  was  231,323. 

Lifayette,  himself  a  Romanist,  was  not  wholly  blind 
when  he  said :  "  If  the  liberties  of  the  American  people 
are  ever  destroyed,  they  will  fall  by  the  hands  of  the 
Romish  clergy." 

There  is  peril  from  Mormonism. — The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  more  sensible  of  the  disgrace  of 
Mormonism  than  of  its  danger.  Polygamy  is  the  issue 
between  the  Mormons  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Yet  polygamy  is  not  an  essential  part  of  Mor- 
monism; it  was  an  afte  r-  thought ;  not  a  root,  but  a 
-  graft.  There  is  a  large  and  growing  sect  of  the  Mor- 
mons, not  located  in  Utah,  which  would  excommuni- 
cate a  member  for  practicing  it.  Nor  is  polygamy  a 
very  large  part  of  Mormonism.  Not  more  than  one 
man  in  ten  practices  it.  Moreover,  it  can  never  become 
general  among  the  "saints,"  for  nature  has  .legislated 
on  that  point,  and  her  laws  admit  of  no  evasions.    In 


Utah,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  more  males  born  than 
females ;  and,  in  the  membership  of  the  Mormon 
church,  there  are  some   6,000  more  men   than  women. 

Polygamy  might  be  utterly  destroyed,  without  aeri- 
ously  weakening  Mormonism.  It  serves  to  strengthen 
the  system  somewhat  by  thoroughly  entangling  it*  vic- 
tim in  the  Mormon  net ;  for  a  polygamist  is  not  apt 
to  apostatize-  He  has  multiplied  his  "hostages  to  for- 
tune"; he  cannot  abandon  helpless  wives  and  children 
as  easily  as  he  might  turn  away  from  pernicious  doctrines 
Moreover,  he  has  arrayed  himself  against  the  government 
with  law-breakers. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  strength  of  Mormonism.  It  is 
ecclesiastical  despotism  which  holds  it  together,  unifies 
it,  and  makes  it  strong.  The  Mormon  church  is  probably 
the  most  complete  organization  in  the  world.  To  look 
after  a  Mormon  population  of  138,000,  there  are  ?8.SjS 
officials,  or  more  than  one  to  every  five  person*.  And, 
so  highly  centralized  is  the  power,  that  all  of  these 
threads  of  authority  are  gathered  into  one  hand,  that 
of  President  Taylor.  The  priesthood,  of  which  he  11 
the  head,  claim  the  right  to  control  in  all  things  re- 
ligious, sccial,  industrial  and  political.  Brigham  Young 
asserted  his  right  to  manage  in  every  particular, "  from  the 
setting  up  of  a  stocking  to  the  ribbons  on  a  woman's  bon- 
net." Here  is  a  claim  to  absolute  and  universal  rule,  which 
is  cheerfully  conceded  by  every  orthodox  "saint."  Mor- 
monism, therefore,  is  not  simply  a  church,  but  a  state; 
an  "imperium  in  imperio"  ruled  bya  man  who  is  prophet, 
priest,  king  and  pope,  all  in  one — a  pope,  too,  who  is 
not  one  whit  less  infallible  than  he  who  wears  the 
tiara.  And,  as  one  would  naturally  expect  of  an 
American  pope,  and  especially  of  an  enterprising  west' 
em  pope,  he  out-popes  the  Roman  by  holding  famil- 
iar conversation  with  the  Almighty,  and  getting,  to  or- 
der, new  revelations  direct  from  heaven  ;  and,  another 
advantage  which  is  more  material,  he  keeps  a  firm 
hold  of  his  temporal  power.  Indeed,  it  looks  as  if 
the  spiritual  were  being  subordinated   to   the  temporal. 

By  means  of  systematic  colonization  the  Mormons 
have  gained  possession  of  vast  tracts  of  land,  and  now 
"  hold  almost  all  the  soil  fit  for  agriculture  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  an  area  not 
less  than  500  miles  by  700,  making  350,00a  square 
miles";  that  is,  one-sixth  of  the  entire  acreage  between 
the  Mississippi  and  Alaska.  In  this  extended  region  it  it 
designed  to  plant  a  Mormon  population  sufficiently  num- 
erous to  control  it.  With  this  in  view,  the  church  sends 
out  from  200  to  400  missionaries  a  year,  most  of  whom 
labor  in  Europe.  They  generally  return  after  two  years 
of  service  at  their  own  charges.  If  any  of  the  converts 
are  too  poor  to  reach  "Zion  "  unaided,  they  are  assisted 
by  loans  from  the  "  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund,"  found- 
ed in  1849.  The  number  of  proselytes  from  the  Old 
World  is  steadily  increasing.  During  the  first  ten  years 
after  the  founding  of  the  emigration  fund  the  annual  av- 
erage was  750,  for  the  next  decade  it  was  2,000,  for  (he 
last  five  years  the  number  has  ranged  from  2,500  to 
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3,000.  The  losses  by  apostasy  are  many,  but  are  more 
than  covered  by  the  number  of  converts,  while  the  natu- 
ral increase  of  the  church  by  the  growth  of  the  family  is 
exceedingly  Urge.  Furthermore,  to  the  growing  power 
of  multiplying  numbers  is  added  that  of  rapidly  increas- 
ing wealth.  The  Mormons  are  industrious — a  lazy  man 
cannot  enter  their  heaven — and  the  tithing  of  the  in- 
crease adds  constantly  to  the  vast  sums  already  gathered 
in  the  grasping  hands  of  the  hierarchy. 

If  polygamy  were  entirely  suppressed,  it  might  not  se- 
riously cripple  the  power  of  Mormonism.  Any  blow  to 
be  effective  must  be  aimed  at  the  priestly  despotism. 
The  power  of  the  hierarchy  is  enhanced  by  the  great 
wealth  of  the  church.  The  sequestration  of  that  wealth, 
therefore,  would,  in  some  measure,  disable  the  hierarchy. 
"  Senator  Hoar  proposes  that  a  commission  be  appointed 
to  take  over  the  property  of  the  organization  called  the 
Mormon  church,  and  to  apply  to  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting common  schools  in  this  polygamous  territory 
the  funds  which  have  been  collected  contrary  to  law, 
and  in  excess  of  authority  in  the  Mormon  Endowment 
Houses."  The  proposition  was  approved  by  the  judi- 
ciary committee  of  the  Senate-  But  the  power  of  the 
priesthood  existed  before  that  wealth  was  accumulated- 
It  was  their  power  which  made  that  accumulation  possible. 
The  proposed  blow,  therefore,  though  it  might  be  help- 
ful, would  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Belief  in  the 
divine  inspiration, and  hence  infallibility  of  the  priesthood, 
is  the  secret  power  of  the  system,  and  a  veritable  Pan- 
dora's box  out  of  which  may  spring  any  possible  delusion 
or  excess. 

Mormon  despotism  has  its  roots  in  the  superstition  of 
the  people;  and  this  Congress  cannot  legislate  away. 
The  people  must  be  elevated  and  enlightened  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Christian  school  and  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

There  is  peril  from  Intemperance. — The  danger  of  in- 
temperance is  enhanced  by  the  progress  of  civilization, 
and  the  Liquor  Power.  The  progress  of  civilization 
brings  men  into  closer  contact  and  this  serves  to  increase 
the  excitement  of  life  and  quicken  our  rate  of  living.  In- 
tercourse quickens  thought,  feeling,  action,  and  renders 
men  more  susceptible  and  sensitive.  Nervous  diseases 
are  the  result.  Nervous  people  are  exposed  to  a  double 
danger  from  intoxicating  liquors.  They  are  more  likely 
than  others  to  desire  stimulants.  As  a  nation  grows 
more  nervous,  its  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  increases. 
In  the  United  States  the  consumption  of  beer  has  in- 
creased, since  1840,  1,675  Per  cent. ;  of  wine  400  per 
cent-,  and  of  ardent  spirits  over  300  per  cent.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  used  four  gallons  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  per  caput  in  1840,  and  twelve  gallons  per 
caput  in  1883.  During  the  five  years  preceding  1884, 
while  the  population  increased  about  15  per  cent.,  the 
consumption  of  distilled  spirits  increased  44.5  percent., 
and  that  of  malt  liquor  60.2  per  cent. 

Men  of  nervous  organization  are  not  only  more  likely 
than  others  to  use   alcohol,  and   to   use   it   to   excess, 


but  its  effects  in  their  case  are  worse  and  more  rapid. 

The  liquor  traffic  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the 
population.  Civilization  must  destroy  the  liquor  traffic 
or  be  destroyed  by  it.  In  the  East,  where  there  is  one 
saloon  to  every  107  voters,  this  death  struggle  is  desper- 
ate, and  no  man  looks  for  an  easy  victory  over  the  dragon. 
What,  then,  of  the  far  West,  where  the  relative  power  of 
the  saloon  is  two-and-a-half  times  greater? 

According  to  the  census,  the  capital  invested  in  the 
manufacture  of  liquors  was  in  1S80,  $32,051,260.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  annual  liquor  bill  of  the  nation  is 
$900,000,000.  So  great  wealth  in  the  hands  of  one  class, 
having  common  interests  and  a  common  purpose  is  a 
mighty  power,  and  it  boasts  of  the  possession  of  this 
to  control  legislation. 

There  is  peril  from  Socialism. — Socialism  thinks  to  re- 
generate society  without  regenerating  the  individual.  It 
proposes  to  work  this  regeneration  by  reorganizing  so- 
ciety on  a  co-operative,  instead  of  a  competitive,  basis. 
It  talks  much  of  fraternity,  but  forgets  what  Maurice 
finely  said,  that  "there  is  no  fraternity  without  a  com- 
mon Father." 

It  attracts  two  very  different  and  almost  opposite 
classes  of  minds;  the  one,  men  of  large  heart,  philan- 
thropic, often  self-sacrificing,  but  unpractical.  Among 
this  class  there  are  not  a  few  noble  and  brilliant  names. 
The  other  class  embraces  discontented,  envious,  selfish, 
and  often  desperate,  men,  who  are  terribly  practical  in 
their  proposed  methods.  Some  have  become  discouraged 
and  sullen  under  real  grievances,  others  are  thoroughly 
vicious  and  lawless. 

The  despotism  of  the  few  and  wretchedness  of  the 
many  have  produced  European  socialism.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  its  doctrines  could  never  obtain  in  this 
land  of  freedom  and  plenty;  but  there  may  be  a  despot- 
ism which  is  not  political,  and  a  discontent  which  does  not 
spring  from  hunger.  We  have  discovered  that  German 
socialism  has  been  largely  imported,  has  taken  root,  and 
is  making  a  vigorous  growth.  Let  us  look  at  it  as  it  ap- 
pears in  this  country.  There  are  two  parties  in  the 
United  States,  known  as  the  "Socialistic  Labor  Party," 
and  the  "  International  Workingmen's  Association."  The 
one  is  the  thin,  the  other  the  thick,  end  of  the  socialistic 
wedge.  Both  seek  to  overthrow  existing  social  and  eco- 
nomic institutions  ;  both  propose  a  co-operative  form  of 
production  and  exchange,  as  a  substitute  for  the  existing 
capitalistic  and  competitive  system  ;  both  expect  a  great 
and  bloody  revolution  ;  but  they  differ  widely  as  to  policy 
and  extreme  doctrines.  The  platform  of  the  Socialistic 
Labor  Party  contains  much  that  is  reasonable,  and  is 
well  calculated  to  disciple  American  workmen.  It  does 
not,  as  a  party,  attack  the  family  or  religion,  and  is  op- 
posed to  anarchy. 

The  International  Workingmen's  Association,  which  is 
much  the  larger  party,  is  extreme  and  violent.  The  ideals 
of  the  Internationals  are  "common  property,  socialistic 
production  and  distribution,  the  grossest  materialism — for 
their  god  is  their  belly,  free  love,  in  all  social  arrangements, 
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perfect  individualism;  or,  in  other  words,  anarchy." 
Negatively  expressed — "Away  with  private  property! 
Away  with  all  authority  !  Away  with  the  state!  Away 
with  the  family  !  Away  with  religion  ! "  In  the  mani- 
festo unanimously  adopted  by  the  Internationals  at 
Pittsburgh,  occurs  the  following:  "The  church  finally 
seeks  to  make  complete  idiots  of  the  mass,  and  make 
them  forego  the  paradise  upon  earth  by  promising  them  a 
fictitious  heaven."  "  Truth"  published  in  San  Francisco, 
says:  "When  the  laboring  men  understand  that  the 
heaven  which  they  are  promised  hereafter  is  but  a  mirage, 
they  will  knock  at  the  door  of  the  wealthy  robber,  with 
a  musket  in  hand,  and  demand  their  share  of  the  goods 
of  this  life  now."  "Ereiheit,"  the  blasphemous  paper  of 
Herr  Most,  thus  concludes  an  article  on  the  "  Fruits  of 
the  Relief  in  God  ":  "  Religion,  authority  and  state,  are 
all  carved  out  of  the  same  piece  of  wood — to  the  Devil 
with  them  all !  "  The  same  sheet  "  advocates  a  new 
genealogy,  traced  from  mothers,  whose  names,  and  no 
those  of  the  fathers,  descend  to  the  children,  since  it  is 
never  certain  who  the  father  is."  "Public  and  common 
up-bringing  of  children  is  likewise  favored  in  the  '  Frti- 
htt't,'  in  order  that  the  old  family  may  completely  aban- 
don the  field  to  free  love." 

Having  lost  all  faith  in  the  ballot,  the  Internationals 
propose  to  carry  out  their  "  reforms  "  by  force.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  the  Pittsburgh  manifesto  :  "Agitation  for 
the  purpose  of  organization  ;  organization  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rebellion.  In  these  few  words  the  ways  are 
marked,  which  the  workers  must  take  if  they  want  to 
be  rid  of  their  chains.  We  could  show,  by  scores  of 
illustrations,  that  all  attempts  in  the  past  to  reform 
this  monstrous  system  by  peaceable  means,  such  as  the 
ballot,  have  been  futile,  and  all  such  efforts  in  the 
future  must  necesarily  be  so.  There  remains  but  one 
recourse — force! " 

Most  of  the  Internationals,  the  anarchic  socialists, 
in  this  country  are  Germans,  whose  numbers  are  con- 
stantly being  recruited  by  immigration.  And  not  only 
is  immigration  to  increase,  but  socialism  is  spreading 
rapidly  in  Germany,  which  will  influence  its  growth 
here. 

There  are  other  influences,  which,  though  obscure, 
are  no  less  potent  than  immigration  in  fostering  the 
growth  of  socialism  in  America.  Among  the  deep 
currents  of  the  centuries,  flowing  down  through  the 
last  eighteen  hundred  years,  there  has  been  an  irre- 
sistible drift  toward  individualism. 

Already  are  there  signs  of  an  excessive  individualism 
among  us;  a  certain  self-assertion,  a  contempt  of  au- 
thority, which  forgets  that  duties  are  co-extensive  with 
rights.  Extreme  socialism  is  only  "individualism  gone 
mad."  This  powerful  movement,  therefore,  toward  in- 
dividualism, and  especially  its  perceptible  tendency 
toward  extremes,  is  favorable  to  the  spread  of  so- 
cialism. 

The  prevalence  of  skepticism,  also,  is  significant  in 
this  connection.     A  wide-spread  infidelity  preceded  the 


French  Revolution,  and  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for 
it.  A  criminal  in  a  prison  on  the  Rhine  left,  not 
long  since,  on  the  walls  of  his  cell,  the  following  mes- 
sage for  his  successors:  "I  will  say  a  word  to  you. 
There  is  no  heaven  or  hell.  When  onceyau  are  dead 
there  is  an  end  of  everything.  Therefore,  ye  scoun- 
drels, grab  whatever  you  can,  only  do  not  let  your- 
selves be  grabbed.  Amen."  Not  only  doei  irreligion 
remove  all  salutary  fear  of  retribution  hereafter,  and 
thus  give  over  low-minded  men  to  violence  and  eicess; 
but,  when  a  man  has  lost  all  portion  in  another  life. 
he  is  the  more  determined  to  have  his  proportion  in 
this. 

Equality  is  one  of  the  dreams  of  socialism.  It  pro- 
tests against  all  class  distinctions.  The  development 
of  classes,  therefore,  in  a  republic,  or  the  widening  of 
the  breach  between  them,  is  provocative  of  socialistic 
agitation  and  growth.  Among  the  far-reaching  in- 
fluences of  mechanical  invention  is  a  tendency,  is 
yet  unchecked,  to  heighten  differences  of  condition, 
to  establish  social  classes,  and  erect  barriers  between 
them. 

Again,  socialism  fattens  on  discontent.  We  are  told 
that  the  condition  of  working  men  everywhere  has 
vastly  improved  during  the  last  fifty  or  *  hun- 
dred years.  If  this  be  true,  it  has  not  prevented  a 
rapid  growth  of  socialism  in  Europe ;  and  the  fact 
that  American  workmen  are  better  off  than  European, 
will  not  prevent  its  spread  here.  De  Tocqneville  ob- 
served and  wondered  that  the  masses  find  their  position 
the  more  intolerable  the  more  it  is  improved.  This 
is  because  the  man  improves  faster  than  hiscondition; 
his  wants  improve  more  rapidly  than  his  comforts. 
A  savage,  having  nothing,  is  perfectly  contented  so 
long  as  he  wants  nothing.  The  first  step  towards  civ- 
ilizing him  is  to  create  a  want.  Men  rise  in  the  scale 
of  civilization  only  as  their  wants  rise;  and,  wherever 
a  man  may  be  on  that  scale,  to  awaken  wanta  which 
cannot  be  satisfied  is  to  provoke  discontent  as  surely 
as  if  comforts  were  taken  from  him. 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  "  leveling  up  "  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  their  wants  have  risen  accordingly.  It 
is  very  true  that  within  a  century  there  has  been  a  great 
multiplication  of  the  comforts  of  life  among  the  masses; 
but  the  question  is  wktthertkat  increase  has  kept  putt  smtf 
the  multiplication  of  wants.  The  mechanic  of  to-day,  who 
has  much,  may  be  poorer  than  his  grandfather,  who  hsd 
little.  A  rich  man  may  be  poor,  and  a  poor  man  may 
be  rich. 

There  is  peril  in  our  Wealth. — As  civilization  increases, 
wealth  has  more  meaning,  and  money  a  larger  represen- 
tative power.  Civilization  multiplies  wants,  which  money 
affords  the  means  of  gratifying.  With  the  growth  of 
civilization,  therefore,  money  will  be  an  ever- increasing 
power,  and  the  object  of  ever-increasing  desire 
Hence  the  danger  of  Mammonism,  growing  BJOrt 
and  more  intense  and  infatuated.  The  love  of  money  n 
the  besetting  sin  of  commercial  peoples,  and  tuntmtht 
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-very  blood  of  Anglo-Saxons,  who  arc  the  great  wealth 
creators  of  the  world.  Our  soil  is  peculiarly  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  this  "  root  of  all  evil ; "  and  for  two 
reasons.  First,  wealth  is  more  easily  amassed  here  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  of  which  we  have  already 
seen  sufficient  proof ;  and,  second,  wealth  means  more, 
has  more  power,  here  and  elsewhere.  Every  nation 
has  Us  aristocracy.  In  other  lands  the  aristoc- 
racy is  one  of  birth;  in  ours  it  is  one  of  wealth. 
It  is  useless  for  us  to  protest  that  we  are  democratic,  and 
to  plead  the  leveling  character  of  our  institutions.  There 
is  among  us  an  aristocracy  of  recognized  power,  and  that 
aristocracy  is  one  of  wealth. 

Mammonism  is  corrupting  popular  morals  in  many 
ways.  Sunday  amusements  of  every  kind — horse-racing, 
base-ball,  theatres,  beer-gardens,  steamboat  and  railroad 
excursions — are  all  provided  because  there  is  money  in 
/Mem-  Licentious  literature  floods  the  land,  poisoning  the 
minds  of  the  young  and  polluting  their  lives,  because  there 
is  money  in  it-  Gambling  flourishes  in  spite  of  the  law,  and 
actually  under  its  license,  because  there  is  money  in  it.  And 
that  great  abomination  of  desolation,  that  triumph  of 
Satan,  that  more  than  ten  Egyptian  plagues  in  one 
— the  liquor  traffic — grows  and  thrives  at  the  expense 
of  every  human  interest,  because  there  is  money  in  it. 

Mammonism  is  also  corrupting  the  ballot-box.  The  last 
three  presidential  elections  have  shown  that  the  two  great 
political  parties  are  nearly  equal  in  strength.  The  vast 
majority  of  voters  on  both  sides  are  party  men,  who  vote 
the  same  way  year  after  year.  The  result  of  the  election 
is  determined  by  the  floating  vote.  Of  this,  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  is  thoroughly  intelligent  and  consci- 
entious ;  the  remainder  is,  for  the  most  part,  without 
convictions,  without  principle  and  thoroughly  venal ; 
hence  the  great  temptation  to  bribery,  to  which  both 
parties  yield ■ 

Again,  by  reason  of  our  enormous  wealth  and  its  rapid 
increase,  we  are  threatened  with  a  gross  materialism.  The 
English  epithet  applied  bv  Matthew  Arnold  to  Chicago, 
"  too  beastly  prosperous,"  has  a  subtile  meaning,  which 
perhaps  was  not  intended  by  the  distinguished  visitor. 
Material  growth  may  be  so  much  more  vigorous  than  the 
moral  and  intellectual  as  to  have  a  distinctly  brutalizing 
tendency.  Life  becomes  sensuous;  that  is  deemed  real 
which  can  be  seen  and  handled,  weighed  and  transported; 
and  only  has  value  which  can  be  appraised  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

Again,  great  and  increasing  wealth  subjects  us  to  all 
the  perils  of  lu  ■  uriousness.  Nations,  in  their  beginnings, 
are  poor ;  poverty  is  favorable  to  hardihood  and  industry; 
industry  leads  to  thrift  and  wealth ;  wealth  produces 
luxury,  and  luxury  results  in  enervation,  corruption  and 
destruction.  This  is  the  historic  round  which  nations 
have  run-  "  Nations  have  decayed,  but  it  has  never  been 
with  the  imbecility  of  age."  "Avarice  and  luxury  have 
been  the  ruin  of  every  great  state." 

Superfluity  on  the  one  hand,  and  dire  want  on  the  other 
— the  millionaire  and  the  tramp — are  the  complement 


each  of  the  other.  The  classes  from  which  we  have  most 
to  fear  are  the  two  extremes  of  society — the  dangerously 
rich  and  the  dangerously  poor;  and  the  former  are  much 
more  to  be  feared  than  the  latter.  Says  Chancellor 
Howard  Crosby  :  "The  danger  which  threatens  the  up- 
rooting of  society,  the  demolition  of  civil  institutions, 
the  destruction  of  liberty,  and  the  desolation  of  all,  is 
that  which  comes  from  the  rich  and  powerful  classes  in 
the  community." 

There  is  peril  from  our  city  papulation. — The  city  is  the 
nerve  center  of  our  civilization.  It  is  also  the  storm 
center.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  it  is  growing  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  whole  population  is  full  of  signifi- 
cance. In  1790  one-thirtieth  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  lived  in  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  and 
over;  in  1800,  one  twenty-fifth;  in  1810,  and  also  in  1820, 
one-twentieth;  in  1850,  one-sixteenth;  in  1840,  one- 
twelfth;in  1850,  one  eighth  ;  in  i860,  one-sixth;  in  1870, 
a  little  over  one-fifth  ;  and  in  1880,  22.5  per  cent.,  or 
nearly  one-fourth.  From  1790  to  1880  the  whole  popu- 
lation increased  twelvefold,  the  urban  population  eighty- 
six  fold. 

Our  fifty  principal  cities  contain  39.3  per  cent,  of  our 
entire  German  population,  and  45.8  per  cent  of  the  Irish. 
Our  ten  larger  cities  con  tain  only  nine  percent,  of  theentire 
population,  but  33  per  cent  of  the  foreign.  While  a  little 
less  than  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
is  foreign  by  birth  or  parentage,  sixty-two  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  Cincinnati  are  foreign,  sixty-nine  per 
cent,  of  Cleveland,  seventy  percent  of  Boston,  eighty - 
eight  per  cent,  of  New  York,  and  ninety-one  per  cent,  of 
Chicago. 

Because  our  cities  are  so  largely  foreign,  Romanism 
finds  in  them  its  chief  strength. 

For  the  same  reason  the  saloon,  together  with  the  in- 
temperance and  the  liquor  power  which  it  represents,  is 
multiplied  in  the  city.  East  of  the  Mississippi  there  was, 
in  1880,  one  saloon  to  every  438  of  the  population  ;  in 
Boston,  one  to  every  329 ;  in  Cleveland,  one  to  every 
19s;  in  Chicago,  one  to  every  179;  in  New  York,  one  to 
every  171 ;  in  Cincinnati,  one  to  every  134.  Of  course 
thedemoralizing  and  pauperizing  power  of  the  saloons  and 
their  debauching  influence  in  politics  increase  with  their 
numerical  strength. 

Socialism  not  only  centers  in  the  city,  but  is  almost 
confined  to  it ;  and  the  materials  of  its  growth  are  multi- 
plied with  the  growth  of  the  city.  Here  is  heaped  the 
social  dynamite;  here  roughs,  gamblers,  thieves, robbers, 
lawless  and  desperate  men  of  all  sorts,  congregate ;  men 
who  are  ready  on  any  pretext  to  raise  riots  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destruction  and  plunder;  here  gather  foreigners 
and  wage-workers;  here  skepticism  and  irreligion  abound; 
here  inequality  is  the  greatest  and  most  obvious,  and 
the  contrast  between  opulence  and  penury  the  most 
striking  ;  here  is  suffering  the  sorest. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  control  of  the  government  in 
the  largest  cities  is  often  in  the  hands  of  those  who  most 
need  controlling. 
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The  United  States  Government  did  not  publish  in  the 
census  for  1880  the  statistics  of  the  religious  denomina- 
tions. Scribtier's  Statistical  Atlas,  published  in  1883, 
contains  (he  following,  prepared  by  Rev.  W.  H.  DePuy 

D.  D,,  LL.D.  : 

The  total  number  of  church  members  in  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  Roman  Catholics,  is  9,517,945,  or 
nearly  19  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Of  this  large 
number  doubtless  a  certain  proportion  (it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  its  magnitude)  are  church  members  merely 
in  name,  while,  in  addition,  the  list  unquestionably  con- 
tains duplications,  but  not  probably  to  any  extent  suffi- 
cient materially  to  reduce  the  aggregate.  Of  the  total 
number  above  given,  undoubtedly  the  great  majority  are 
adults,  but  as  H  is  common  in  many  denominations,  and 
particularly  so  in  the  largest,  to  admit  to  membership 
children  of  tender  years,  this  class  must  form  a  notable 
proportion  of  the  whole. 

Considering,  however,  Only  the  adult  members  of  the 
family  as  being  connected  with  the  church,  the  remain- 
ing three  members  of  the  average  family  of  five  are  chil- 
dren who  are,  through  their  parents,  brought  under  the 
teachings  of  the  church.  Therefore,  while  nine  and  a 
half  millions  is  the  number  of  church  members,  the 
number  of  those  under  church  influence  is  about  two 
and  one-half  times  that  number,  or  nearly  twenty-four 
millions.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  liberal  estimate,  as 
no  allowance  is  here  made  for  duplications,  or  for  those 
whose  membership  has  actually  lapsed,  while  their  names 
are  still  borne  upon  church  rolls,  nor  for  children  twice 
reckoned. 

From  this  estimate  it  appears  that  about  48  per  cent., 
or  nearly  one-half  the  population,  is  represented  in  Pro- 
testant churches,  either  in   its   membership   directly,  or  ' 
through  the  heads  of  families. 

The  Roman  Catholics  claim  6,370,838  adherents  in 
the  country.  As  this  church  numbers  among  its  adhe- 
rents all  the  members  of  those  families  which  are  in  any 
way  connected  or  affiliated  with  it,  the  adult  membership 
may  be  estimated,  on  the  two-fifths  basis  employed  in 
the  case  of  the  Protestant  sects,  as  approximately  2,548,- 
335.  The  total  number  of  adherents  above  given  is, 
however,  directly  comparable  with  the  number  estimated 
as  within  the  rangeof  Protestant  church  influence.  This 
number,  which  is  slightly  less  than  twenty-four  millions, 
added  to  the  number  of  Catholic  adherents,  makes  a 
total  of  about  30,000,000,  or  three-fifths  of  the  aggre- 
gate population  ot  the  country,  which  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  the  number  which  are  within  the  pale  of 
the  Christian  church  or  under  its  influences. 

The  Methodists  constitute  more  than  one-third  of  all 
Protestants,  and  the  Baptists  more  than  one-fourth,  the 
two  denominations  together  contributing  over  sixty  per 
cent,  of  all   the   Protestant   church   membership  of  the 


country.  Not  only  are  these  the  leading  denominations 
numerically,  in  the  United  States  at  large,  but  in  oearl? 
all  of  the  States  individually. 

On  the  other  hand  many  denominations  which.  bj 
reason  of  the  high  intellectual  character  of  their  men- 
bership,  or  for  other  reasons,  are  of  great  importance, 
have  unexpectedly  small  membership.  Thus,  the  Con- 
gregational denomination,  which  throughout  New  Eng- 
land is  very  influential,  contains  but  little  over  four  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  Protestant  membership ;  the  Episcopal 
church  has  but  about  three  and  one-half  per  cent.;  the 
Friends  less  than  one-half  per  cent.,  and  the  Mormons, 
who  in  the  minds  of  alarmists,  threaten  the  prevailing 
civil  and  religious  institutions,  constitute  even  a  smaller 
proportion.  The  Unitarians,  who  to  many  represent 
the  advance  guard  of  religious  thought,  form  but  two- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent.;  the  membership  of  the  Jewish 
church  even  less,  while  that  of  the  Swcdenborgian,  or 
"New  Church,"  forms  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent. 

In  the  New  England  States,  the  Congregationalism 
form  a  very  large  element  of  the  Protestant  member- 
ship, outnumbering,  except  in  Rhode  Island,  even  the 
Methodists  and  Baptists.  In  New  Hampshire,  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  has  considerable  prominence,  while  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  Episcopalians  are  nu- 
merous. 

In  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
leading  denominations  are  the  Methodists  and  Presby- 
terians, the  Baptists  holding  tbe  third  place  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  the   Lutherans  in  Penrtsyl- 

Delaware,  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  a  very  large  proportion  of  Methodists,  and  in  the 
last  named,  the  Baptists  are  second  in  numbers.  In  ail 
three  there  is  found  a  considerable  proportion  of  Epis- 
copalians and  Presbyterians,  and  in  the  two  latter  many 
Lutherans.  In  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  North  anil 
South  Carolina,  Protestant  church  membership  is  made 
up  mainly  of  Methodists  and  Baptists,  wfcfa  a  smaller 
number  of  Presbyterians  and  Lutherans. 

The  other  South  Atlantic  States,  and  those  bordering 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  including  Arkansas,  contain  very 
few  besides  Methodists  and  Baptists,  while  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  there  are,  besides  these  denominations, 
many  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Christian  denominations. 

Passing  to  the  Northern  Central  group  of  States,  the 
diversity  of  religious  beliefs  becomes  very  striking, 
nearly  the  whole  list  of  denominations  being  represented 
in  each  State.  In  Ohio  the  Methodists  greatly  out- 
number any  other  sect,  the  Presbyterians,  Lutherans, 
Baptists,  and  Christians,  following  in  the  order  named. 
In  Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  Methodists  are  still  the 
most  numerous,  the  second  place  is  taken  by  the  Chris- 
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tians,  with  Baptists  third  in  number,  while  the  Presby- 
terians and  Lutherans  are  also  well  represented.  In 
Michigan,  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians  and 
Lutherans  constitute  over  two- thirds  of  the  church  mem- 
bership. In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  owing  to  the 
large  German  element,  the  Lutheran  church  is  the 
largest,  outnumbering  even  the  Methodists. 

In  Iowa  the  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Lutherans,  Presbyterians  and  Baptists.  In 
Missouri,  the  largest  single  denomination  is  that  of  the 
Baptists,  the  Methodists  holding  the  second  place  with 
the  Christians  third.  Kansas  contains  a  large  prepon- 
derance of  Methodists,  with  many  Baptists,  Lutherans, 
Congregational ists  and  Presbyterians.  In  Nebraska,  the 
largest  denomination  is  that  of  the  Lutherans. 

The  very  small  church  membership  of  Dakota  is  made 
up  mainly  of  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Baptists  and 
Christians.  That  of  Wyoming,  aside  from  the  Mor- 
mons, is  chiefly  composed  of  Episcopalians;  that  of  Col- 
orado of  Methodists,  Mormons  and  Presbyterians,  and 
that  of  Nevada  of  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  and  Pres- 
byterians. 

In  Montana,  the  leading  denominations  are  the  Meth- 
odists and  Christians;  in  Washington,  the  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians.  In  Oregon,  the  Methodists  are 
found  in  considerable  number,  followed  by  Christians 
and  Baptists.  A  distribution  quite  similar  is  found  in 
California,  excepting  that  the  Presbyterians  hold  the 
second  place.  In  Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Arizona, 
the  Mormons  far  outnumber  all  other  church  member- 
ship. 

The  Methodists  and  Baptists,  the  two  leading  Protes- 
tant  denominations,  have  their  stronghold  in  the  South- 


ern States,  in  nearly  every  one  of  which  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  church  members  belong  to  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  denominations.  This  is  true,  not 
only  of  the  colored  race,  but  of  the  whites  as  well. 

The  Presbyterians  are  most  abundantly  distributed  in 
the  middle  tier  of  states,  ranging  from  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Missouri  and  Kansas  on  the  south,  to  New 
York,  Michigan.  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  on  the 
north.  Very  few  are  found  in  New  England,  where  their 
place  is  filled  by  the  allied  denomination  of  the  Congre- 
gationalists. 

The  Lutheran  church  accompanies  quite  closely  the 
German  element  of  the  population,  and  accordingly  it  is 
most  developed  in  the  states  bordering  upon  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Christian  church,  like  the  Presbyterian,  has  its 
greatest  proportion  of  adherents  in  the  middle  tier  of 
states,  while  strangely  enough,  it  has  spread  in  consid- 
erable force  to  Texas  in  the  southwest,  and  to  Oregon 
and  Washington  in  the  northwest. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  church  is  found  in  greatest 
strength  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  and  in  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  pro- 
portion is  small,  in  no  case  except  Wyoming,  reaching 
one  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

The  denominations  known  as  United  Brethren,  Re- 
formed  of  the  United  States,  United  Evangelical,  Evan- 
gelical Association,  Dunkards,  and  Reformed  in  America, 
are  restricted  in  their  range  almost  entirely  to  the  North- 
ern States,  where,  with  the  exception  of  New  England, 
they  are  spread  quite  generally.  The  Friends  are  widely 
distributed  except  in  the  Gulf  States  and  the  territories. 
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Mormons  are  reported  only  from  Utah  and  from 
neighboring  portions  of  adjacent  States  and  Territories. 
Of  all  the  smaller  denominations,  the  Universalists  are 
the  most  generally  distributed,  being  found  in  all  the 
states,  excepting  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Color- 
ado and  Nevada.  The  Winnebrennarians  are  widely  scat- 
tered, in  small  numbers,  over  the  middle  tier  of  states. 
The  Unitarians,  although  their  greatest  strength  is  in 
New  England,  are  found  in  most  of  the  states,  the  ex- 
ceptions being  mainly  in  the  South.  The  small  denom- 
ination known  as  New  Jerusalem,  or  Swedenborgian, 
while  strongest  in  New  England,  is  distributed  quite 
generally  over  the  Northern  States, 

The  greatest  numerical  strength  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic denomination  is  in  the  North  Atlantic  group  of 
States,  where  it  consists  largely  of  persons  of  Irish 
origin,  with  a  small  sprinkling  throughout  New  England 
and  northern  New  York,  of  French  Canadians.  In  Del- 
aware, Maryland,  District  of  Columbia  and  Virginia, 
there  is  found  a  large  body  of  Catholics,  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  Cavaliers.  In  Florida  and  Louisiana, 
also,  there  exists  a  numerous  class  of  Catholics,  consist- 
ing of  the  descendants  of  the  original  Spanish  and 
French  elements  of  the  population.  Still  farther  west, 
in  southern  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  southern 
California,  is  the  Spanish-Mexican  element,  which  is 
about  wholly  Catholic.  Of  the  proportions  which  these 
elements  bear  to  the  population,  or  to  the  total  church 
membership,  it  is,  in  the  absence  of  statistics,  impossible 
to  speak. 

The  statistics  of  churches  in  1880 
be  gathered,  were  as  follows  : 
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Reformed  Presbyterian, 
United  Presbyterian, 
Cumberland  Presbyterian, 
Presbyterian,  South, 
Presbyterian, 

Total  Presbyterian. 
Six  Principle  Baptist, 
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How  we  Spend  our  Honey. 

The  diagram  below  shows  the  annual  expenditures  in 
the  United  States  and  is  based  on  the  Census  of  1880 
and  other  reliable  authorities.  The  $5,500,000  repre- 
sents what  is  paid  each  year  for  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions;  the  $85,000,000  what  isexpended  for  Public 
Education,  etc.  Compare  the  different  amounts  with 
those  paid  for  Missions. 
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iBlormomsm  an)  its  fcemrtip. 


The  Mormons  in  the  United  States  report  a  popula- 
tion of  138,000.  In  Utah  and  Idaho  132,700;  in  Ari- 
zona 4,593;  In  Colorado  1,578;  and  several  hundreds  in 
each  of  the  territories  of  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and 
Nevada.  Of  those  in  Utah,  about  14,000  are  Scan- 
dinavians. There  are  said  to  be  but  3,500  polygamous 
Mormons  in  Utah.  The  vast  majority  have  but  one 
wife. 

About  sixty  years  ago  in  the  town  of  Manchester  in 
the  State  of  New  York  was  living  a  family  named  Smith. 
The  mother  was  a  fortune  teller  who  professed  to  tell 
where  stolen  property  could  be  found  and  where  wells 
should  be  dug.  In  this  family  was  a  boy  named  Jo- 
seph, who  inherited  his  mother's  traits.  Rev.  Dwight 
Spencer  continues  the  history  : 

"  While  still  a  boy  he  found  a  peep-stone,  and  placing 
this  in  his  hat,  and  then  looking  into  the  hat,  he  pre- 
tended to  see  many  wonderful  things.  Then  he  pro- 
fessed conversion,  and  seeing,  as  he  thought,  many 
errors  in  the  church,  he  set  himself  at  work  to  right 
them.  His  report  afterward  made  was  that  while  med- 
itating upon  his  task  he  was  visited  by  an  angel,  who 
told  him  to  dig  "in  a  hill  near  where  he  lived,  and  he 
would  find  some  plates  written  over  with  curious  char- 
acters, and  with  the  plates  a  wonderful  pair  of  spectacles, 
by  the  aid  of  which  he  would  be  able  to  read  the  char- 
acters upon  the  plates. 

"  Joseph  did  as  he  was  directed,  found  the  plates  and 
spectacles,  and  calling  in  some  of  his  neighbors  read  to 
them  what  claimed  to  be  the  history  of  the  first  settlers 
of  America. 

"  These  settlers  came  from  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and 
were  a  very  warlike  race.  They  fought  and  fought, 
until  like  the  Kilkenny  cats  there  was  nothing  left. 
Then,  600  years  before  Christ,  another  colony,  this  time 
direct  from  Jerusalem,  came  and  settled  here.  These 
were  the  ancestors  of  the  American  Indians,  who  are 
spoken  of  as  'bad  Hebrews.'  A  bout  the  year  400  of  the 
Christian  Era,  the  Almighty  raised  up  from  this  people 
a  prophet  by  the  name  of  Mormon,  and  commanded 
him  to  write  their  history,  with  various  prophecies  rela- 
ting to  the  '  last  days,'  and  hide  it  in  the  earth.  This 
is  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  it  is  claimed  to  be  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Bible,  and  of  equal  authority. 

"To  make  people  believe  all  this,  Smith  prevailed 
upon  his  neighbors  to  swear  that  they  had  seen  both  the 
angel  and  the  plates ;  then  their  affidavits  were  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  book,  and  all  was  given  to 
the  world.  At  first  converts  came  in  very  slowly,  but 
after  a  few  years  a  sufficient  number  had  been  gained  to 
form  a  colony,  and  then  they  went  West.  But  wherever 
they  went  they  were  accused  of  various  crimes,  such  as 
stealing,  harboring  thieves,  and  the  grosser  forms  of 
immorality.  After  attempting  a  settlement  in  various 
places,  they  finally  pitched  upon  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  as  the 


place  divinely  appointed  for  the  setting  up  of  the  new 
kingdom,  and  a  temple  that  was  to  rival  in  size  and 
grandeur  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  commenced.  But 
trouble  soon  broke  out.  The  people  believed  them 
guilty  of  every  crime,  and  the  difficulty  at  last  assumed 
so  grave  a  character  that  the  militia  was  called  out,  and 
in  the  mtl'u  that  followed,  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother 
Hyrum  were  both  killed. 

"This  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  new  religion; 
for  Joseph  Smith,  though  while  living  he  had  been 
charged  by  his  own  people  with  gross  immorality,  now 
that  he  was  dead  was  clothed  with  all , the  virtues  of  a 
martyr.  Besides  this,  the  place  made  vacant  by  his 
death  was  at  once  filled  by  Brigham  Young,  who  pos- 
sessed all  the  cunning  of  his  predecessor,  joined  with 
large  executive  ability,  and  an  adamantine  will.  He 
soon  made  his  influence  felt  throughout  the  whole 
church.  The  settlement  at  Nauvoo  was  abandoned, 
and,  marching  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  finally 
pitched  their  tents  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley.  From 
this  point  the  history  of  their  success  commences. 
Their  organization  was  perfected,  their  doctrines  more 
clearly  defined,  and  they  began  to  increase  in  numbers, 
wealth,  and  influence,  in  a  remarkable  manner." 

But  where  did  this  book  of  Mormon  come  from  ? 
Was  it  the  invention  of  Joseph  Smith  ?  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  foundation  of  it  was  a  manu- 
script written  by  Rev.  Solomon  Spaulding,  and  this  was 
changed  and  added  to  by  Joseph  Smith  and  Sidney 
Rigdon.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Spaulding  wrote  in  1839  an 
account  of  the  manuscript.     She  said  : 

"Rev.  Solomon  Spaulding,  to  whom  I  was  united  in 
marriage  in  early  life,  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  and  was  distinguished  for  a  lively  imagination 
and  a  great  fondness  for  history.  We  removed  to  Ohio. 
While  there  Mr.  Spaulding  became  much  interested  in 
numerous  mounds  and  forts,  supposed  by  many  to  be 
the  dilapidated  dwellings  and  fortifications  of  a  race 
now  extinct.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  an  his- 
torical sketch  of  this  long-lost  race.  Their  extreme  an- 
tiquity  led  him  to  write  in  the  most  ancient  style,  and  he 
imitated  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  sole  ob- 
ject in  writing  this  historical  romance  was  to  amuse 
himself  and  his  neighbors.  This  was  about  the  year 
i8ii.  As  he  progressed  in  the  narrative,  the  neighbors 
would  come  in  from  time  to  time  to  hear  portions  read, 
and  a  great  interest  was  excited  among  them. 

"We  removed  from  Ohio  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The 
manuscript  was  then  exhibited  to  Mr.  Patterson,  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  who  borrowed  it  for  perusal,  and 
it  was  in  his  office  for  some  time.  Sidney  Rigdon,  one 
of  the  leaders  and  founders  of  Mormonism,  was  then 
employed  in  this  office,  and  as  the  historical  part  of  the 
book  of  Mormon  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  this 
manuscript,  it  must  have  been  copied  from  the  manu- 
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script  by  Sidney  Rigdon  and  furnished  to  Joseph  Smith." 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gibson  says  of  the  book  :  "The  Book  of 
Mormon  is  not  dissimilar  to  Mohammed's  account  of 
his  vision  and  revelation;  but  Mohammed  at  that  time 
was  forty  years  of  age,  while  Smith  had  his  vision  at 
twenty-two.  Mohammed  lived  in  an  age  of  Cimmerian 
darkness,  and  his  new  religion  was  a  manifest  improve- 
ment upon  the  idolatry  and  polytheism  of  Arabia.  Smith 
lived  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  his  new  theology 
was  stupid  and  retrogressive.  Mohammed  was  a  pros- 
perous merchant  and  of  high  reputation.  Smith  was  a 
man  of  no  standing  and  no  influence;  yet  Mormonism 
gained  more  converts  in  the  first  three  years  than  Mo- 
hammedanism. Smith  made  a  pretense  of  translating 
the  gold  plates,  the  resulting  production  being  popu- 
larly known  as  the  'Book  of  Mormon,'  or  the  'Gold 
Bible.'  It  is  dull  and  prolix  in  the  extreme,  and  is  what 
Mark  Twain  would  pronounce  'chloroform  in  print.'  It 
is  a  bold  attempt  to  counterfeit  the  Jewish  chronicles, 
and  is  about  as  long  as  the  Old  Testament." 

The  following  are  the  "  articles  of  faith  "  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  believed  in  by  the  people  and  diligently  taught 
to  the  children : 

i.  We  believe  in  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  and  in  his  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

a.  We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for  their  own  sins,  and 
not  for  Adam's  transgression, 

3.  We  believe  that  through  the  atonement  of  Christ  all  mankind 
may  be  saved,  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel. 

4.  We  believe  that  these  ordinance*  are  :  First,  Faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ:  second,  Repentance;  third,  Baptism  by  immersion  for 
the  remission  of  sins;  fourth,  Laying  on  of  hands  for  the  Gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

5.  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God,  by  "  prophecy, 
and  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,"  by  those  who  are  in  authority,  to 
preach  (he  Gospel  and  administer  in  the  ordinances  thereof. 

6.  We  believe  in  the  same  organization  that  existed  in  the  primi- 
tive church,  viz:  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers, evangelists,  etc. 

7.  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  prophecy,  revelation,  visions, 
healing,  interpretation  of  tongues,  etc. 

S.  We  believe  the  Bible  lobe  the  word  of  God,  as  far  as  it  is  trans- 
lated correctly;  we  also  believe  the  Boole  of  Mormon  to  be  the  word 
of  God. 

9.  We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  all  that  he  does  now 
reveal,  and  we  believe  that  he  will  yet  reveal  many  great  and  import- 
ant things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

10.  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel,  and  in  the  res- 
toration of  the  Ten  Tribes.  That  Zion  will  be  built  upon  this  conti- 
nent. That  Christ  will  reign  personally  upon  the  earth,  and  that 
the  earth  will  be  renewed  and  receive  its  paradisic  glory. 

11.  We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshiping  Almighty  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience,  and  allow  all  men  the  same  priv- 
ilege, let  them  worship  how,  where  or  what  they  may. 

la.  We  believe  in  being  subject  to  kings,  presidents,  rulers  and 
magistrates,  in  obeying,  honoring  and  sustaining  the  law, 

13.  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous, 
and  in  doing  good  to  all  men  ;  indeed  we  may  say  that  we  follow  the 
admonition  of  Paul.  "We  believe  all  things,  we  hope  all  things," 
we  have  endured  many  things,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  endure  all 
things.  If  there  is  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good  report,  or 
praiseworthy,  we  seek  after  these  things. 

The  leaders  among  the  Mormons  claimthat  the  first 


clause  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
says,  "  Congress  shall  make  no  laws  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof,"  was  especially  inspired  to  protect  them  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  polygamy,  being  a 
part  of  their  religion,  laws  prohibiting  that  are  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  there- 
fore unconstitutional.  This  view  has  also  been  taken 
by  some  who  are  not  Mormons, 

The  Rev.  Ballard  S.  Dunn,  of  Brooklyn,  believea  that 
the  best  remedy  for  the  Mormon  question  would  be  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  polygamy 
and  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  State,     He  says  : 

"  Let  Congress  submit  to  the  people  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  prohibiting  polygamy  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  the  almost 
unanimous  voice  of  the  American  people,  ratifying  it, 
would  prove  a  moral  force  that,  supplemented  by  a  uni- 
versal law,  punishing  with  great  severity,  not  only  the 
men,  but  the  women,  who  engage  in  polygamy,  would 
be  an  effective  preventive  of  polygamy  in  the  future. 
But  for  the  past  I  would  give  almost  entire  immunity  ; 
inflicting  no  greater  punishment  upon  the  polygamic 
than  to  require  him  to  live  with  and  provide  /or  his  many 
wives  and  children  the  remainder  of  his  natural  life,  with 
no  power  to  make  other  disposition  of  his  property  than 
an  equal  division  among  his  wives  and  children.  This 
state  of  things  I  would  permit,  not  that  it  would  be  un- 
mixed with  evil,  but  because  it  would  be  a  less  evil  than 
the  abandonment  of  the  women,  which  would  lead  to 
prostitution  and  the  consequent  disgrace  and  bastardy 
of  the  children.  We  ought  also  to  have  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  that  would  give  Congress  sole  and 
exclusive  control  of  marriage  and  divorce.  Upon  this 
amendment  there  should  be  a  law  passed  not  only  com- 
pelling a  public  record  of  all  marriages,  but  the  public 
celebration  of  all  marriages.  This  would  prevent  any 
attempt  at  secret '  celestial'  marriages,  as  well  as  '  secret ' 
villainous  marriages. 

"  If  it  be  asked,  what  would  you  do  with  Utah  after 
the  amendments  you  advocate  have  been  passed  and  the 
laws  based  thereon  enacted,  my  reply  is,  admit  Utah  as 
a  State  and  thereby  remove  the  irritating  causes  that 
have  stimulated  the  growth  of  Mormonism,  for  lo !  these 
many  years.  When  the  Constitution  is  thus  amended 
and  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  the  kindred  evils  of 
polygamy  and  divorce,  their  demoralizing  influences 
upon  the  nation  will  have  struck  their  decadence.  When 
polygamy  has  been  throttled  and  strangled,  Utah  has 
the  elements  within  her  of  a  prosperous  State." 

Rev.  J.  W.  Jackson,  d.d.,  differs  with  Mr.  Ballard  as 
to  the  best  remedy  for  the  disease.  He  wrote  in  Sep- 
tember last :  "  It  is  declared  that  the  religion  of  the 
Mormons  makes  the  'Church'  supreme,  therefore  any 
laws  that  prevent,  restrain,  or  interfere  with  this  ecclesi- 
astical supremacy,  are  laws  'prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion,'  and  are  consequently  unconstitutional. 

"This  is  the  whole  argument   of  the  Mormons  in  a 
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nutshell,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  has  kept  back 
the  general  government  from  any  legislation  sufficient 
to  put  an  end  to  the  building  of  this  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness. When  Congress  meets  in  December  the  Mormon 
lobby,  male  and  female,  with  any  amount  of  money,  will 
be  there  to  prevent,  or  retard,  or  modify  by  amendments 
ingeniously  framed,  any  legislation  that  the  friends  of  civil 
government  may  present  as  necessary  to  its  preservation. 

■■  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Mormons  may 
consent  to  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibit- 
ing polygamy  on  condition  of  Statehood.  Once  a '  sov- 
ereign '  State,  witb  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
power  in  their  hands,  they  will  nullify  any  laws  prevent- 
ing the  carrying  out  of  their  schemes,  while  their  emis- 
saries ransack  the  globe  to  increase  the  population  who 
obey  counsel  in  voting,  in  anything,  in  everything,  to 
the  tie  of  a  shoe  or  the  color  of  a  ribbon,  to  the  blood 
atoning  of  an  obnoxious  Gentile. 

"Sound  the  alarm,  the  hour  is  full  of  peril!  Mor- 
monism must  go  down,  but  it  depends  on  the- people  to 
say  how.  Want  of  vigilance  and  Mormonism  may  secure 
a  new  lease  of  life,  until  it  grows  so  strong,  so  impudent, 
and  so  fanatical,  that  its  death  struggle  may  deluge  the 
continent  with  blood." 

The  Utah  Commission  which  was  appointed  to  exam- 
ine and  report  respecting  Mormonism  in  Utah,  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  Washington,  October  6, 
1 886,  its  report,  of  which  the  following  is  a  synopsis : 

"  During  the  past  year  the  law  relating  to  the  disfran- 
chisement of  polygamists  and  those  living  in  unlawful 
cohabitation  has  been  fully  and  successfully  enforced. 
All  such  persons,  with  very  few  if  any  exceptions,  have 
been  excluded  from  voting  and  holding  office.  During 
this  period,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  criminal  prosecu- 
tions for  violations  of  the  law  of  Congress  have  been 
numerous.  A  large  number  have  been  fined  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  penitentiary  for  polygamy  and  unlawful 
cohabitation,  chiefly  for  the  latter  offence.  It  is  reported 
and  believed  by  many  resident  non-Mormons  that  during 
the  past  year  a  large  number  of  polygamous  marriages 
have  taken  place  in  the  temples  of  Logan  City  and  St. 
George,  located  respectively  in  the  extreme  northern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  territory.  We  have  not  the 
means  of  verifying  such  reports,  yet  we  have  no  doubt 
that  a  considerable  number  of  marriages  have  been  cel- 
ebrated with  the  knowledge,  approbation  and  active  co- 
operation of  leading  men  of  the  Mormon  Church. 
Whether,  upon  the  whole,  polygamous  marriages  are  on 
the  decrease  in  Utah  is  a  matter  on  which  different  opin- 
ions are  expressed,  but  undoubtedly  many  persons  have 
been  restrained  by  the  fear  of  disfranchisement  and  the 
penitentiary,  and  we  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the 
more  enlightened  portions  of  the  territory,  as  for  exam- 
ple, Salt  Lake  City  and  its  vicinity,  very  few  polygamous 
marriages  have  occurred  within  the  last  year,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  rural  districts,  in  some  parts  of  the 
territory,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  such  violations 
of  the  law  are  not  infrequent. 


"  Referring  to  the  joint  resolution  now  pending  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  prohibiting  and  pun- 
ishing polygamy  in  all  the  states  and  territories,  extend- 
ing the  judicial  power  of  the  Federal  government  to  the 
prosecution  of  such  offences,  the  report  says :  '  While 
we  are  of  opinion  that  this  should  not  supersede  other 
measures,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  would  be  an  efficient 
factor  in  effectuating  the  desired  result — namely,  the  ab- 
rogation of  polygamy  wherever  it  exists  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  rea- 
sons presented  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  we  suggest 
that  the  incorporation  of  this  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion would  serve  as  an  advertisement  to  the  people  of 
all  civilized  nations  that  in  the  United  States  polygamy 
has  been  put  under  a  ban  in  the  most  authoritative  and 
effective  manner,  so  that  the  most  ignorant  of  the  de- 
luded immigrants  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  Constitutional  inhibition,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  violating  the  laws.' 

"  Before  closing  this  report  we  wish  to  impress  upon 
the  government  and  the  people  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil  with  which  we  have  to  contend.  The  total  number 
of  Mormons  throughout  the  world  is  over  two  hundred 
thousand,  a  large  majority  of  whom  reside  in  Utah. 
While  of  these  a  great  majority  of  the  adults  are  not 
living  in  polygamy,  yet  every  orthodox  member  of  that 
church  professes  to  believe  in  it  as  a  divine  revelation. 
The  people  have  been  taught  this  dogma  in  their  tem- 
ples, tabernacles,  meeting  houses  and  Sunday-schools 
for  a  third  of  a  century.  Their  church  organization 
and  ecclesiastical  polity  are  marvels  of  skill  and  ability. 
Their  leaders  are  fertile  in  resources,  while  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  fanatical  and  superstitious  to  a  degree 
that  has  seldom  been  witnessed  in  modern  times.  In 
such  a  condition  there  is  no  remedy  that  would  be  im- 
mediate in  its  effects  except  military  force,  and  this  can- 
not now  be  applied  because  no  civilized  government  in 
this  age  will  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  un- 
armed men,  women  and  children.  But  the  evils  existing 
in  Utah  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  government.  Devoted 
as  the  American  people  are  to  religious  liberty,  by  edu- 
cation, tradition  and  constitutional  sanction,  they  will 
never  allow  this  principle  to  be  subverted  by  the  tolera- 
tion or  sanction  of  crime." 

Judge  Osborne  writes  from  Utah  :  "I  saw  not  long 
ago  that  polygamy  was  not  the  rock  on  which  the  Church 
of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  would  split.  I  have  been  able 
to  get  at  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  rank  and  file  among 
them,  and  have  long  known  that  fear  was  what  kept  them 
silent  on  a  topic  which  they  saw  was  not  only  abominable 
in  itself,  but  must  eventuate  in  total  ruin  of  society  if 
continued,  and  could  not  be  of  God.  The  enforcement 
of  the  laws,  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  their  priests 
and  prophets  that  God  would  certainly  interpose  to  pre- 
vent it,  has  caused  great  commotion  in  the  minds  of 
the  multitude  who  have  heretofore  blindly  obeyed.  I 
need  not  dwell  on  what  will   be  the   natural  result  of 
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this  agitation.  The  thought  will  arise, '  Is  not  this  whole 
pretended  revelation  a  gigantic  lie  ?  Who  will  show  us 
any  good  ?  *  Those  who  had  apostatized  from  Mormon- 
ism  some  years  ago  did  not  do  so  because  they  had 
found  evangelical  truth,  but  their  reason  had  taught 
them  the  falsity  of  their  system — they  saw  it  gave 
power  and  wealth  to  the  few  over  the  many.  The  ad- 
versary had  another  net  set  for  them,  and  they  were 
caught  in  it  and  became  Spirits,  and  are  now  glorifying 
in  their  organized  free. thinking  infidel  clubs,  and  shout 
with  delight  at  the  blasphemous  witticisms  of  the  athe- 
istic orator  who  addresses  them  from  time  to  time. 

"I  look  for  a  great  division  in  the  Mormon  Church 
speedily,  which  unless  evangelical  truth  shall  be  pre- 
sented promptly  before  the  people,  will  only  strengthen 
Mormonism,  for  the  difference  between  them  will  be 
that  between  tweedledum  and  tweedledee.  While  in 
works  the  Mormon  denies  Christ,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered thai  their  ship  sails  under  the  flag  '  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ'  The  time  is  at  hand,  even  now,  when 
Christ  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life,  the  only  Saviour  of 
lost  men,  must  be  preached  to  these  people,  and  now 
they  will  listen  as  they  never  would  before  to  the  words 
of  life,  and  search  the   Scriptures  to  see  if  these  things 

A  writer  in  71ft*  Independent  furnishes  the  following 
respecting  Christian  work  in  Utah : 

"  The  Congregationalists  were  pioneers  in  Christian 
anti-Mormon  work,  sending  their  first  missionary,  the 
Rev.  Norman  McLeod,  to  Salt  Lake  in  December  of 
1864.  A  little  more  than  two  years  later,  the  Episco- 
palians opened  a  mission  in  the  same  city  with  the  Rev. 
D.  S.  Tuttle  as  Bishop.  With  the  opening  of  the  first 
Pacific  railroad,  in  1869,  the  Presbyterians  followed,  the 
Methodists  the  year  after,  with  the  Roman  Catholics 
not  far  behind.  The  Baptists  broke  ground  in  1872,  but 
soon  suspended  work,  nor  made  a  permanent  beginning 
until  1 881,  while  the  Lutherans  postponed  their  entrance 
into  Utah  until  1883.  To  these  seven  denominations, 
which  outside  of  Salt  Lake,  Ogden,  and  a  few  other  of 
the  larger  cities,  have  each  exclusive  occupation  of  fields, 
should  be  named  the  Josephite  Mormons,  who  reject  the 
rule  of  John  Taylor,  abhor  polygamy,  and  believe  heartily 
in  obeying  the  law.  These,  several  years  since,  began 
to  send  their  elders  to  call  back  their  apostate  brethren 
to  the  first  principles  of  Joseph  Smith's  gospel. 

"  It  was  early  discovered  that  Christian  schools  would 
be  invaluable  as  adjuncts  to  church  work,  and  Bishop 
Tuttle  founded  St.  Mark's  within  a  few  months  of  his 
arrival.  The  Methodists  made  an  educational  beginning 
in  1870.  In  1875  the  Presbyterians  opened  schools  in 
both  Salt  Lake  and  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  began  at  once 
and  rapidly  to  increase  the  number.  Salt  Lake  Academy 
was  founded  in  1878,  under  Congregational  auspices, 
the  year  after  several  schools  of  lower  grade  were  started 
in  neighboring  settlements,  and  a  year  or  two  later  the 
New  West  Education  Commission  pushed  vigorously 
forward. 


"  Progress  for  the  first  ten  years  was  meagre  and  pain- 
fully slow,  as  well  as  gained  at  terrible  expenditure  of 
spiritual  force.  The  Mormon  Church  was  most  bitter 
and  unrelenting  in  its  opposition,  and  the  Mormon  mind 
and  heart  were  found  to  be  full  of  idols.  Probably  more 
than  half  the  gains  have  been  within  six  or  eight  years. 
A  few  statistics  will  give  a  view  of  results,  so  far  asfiguie* 
can  set  them  forth. 

"  The  Episcopalians  have  purchased  and  own  in  build- 
ings, etc.,  real  estate  worth  $140,000;  the  Presbyterians, 
$130,000;  the  Congregationalists,  Methodists  and  Cath- 
olics, about  $75,000  each ;  the  Baptists,  $25,000,  and  the 
Lutherans,  $5,000.  And  the  educational  and  religiout 
institutions  costing  thus  to  found  not  less  than  $500,000 
in  the  aggregate,  are  maintained  at  a  cash  outlay  of  at 
least  $150,000  a  year.  Thus  the  CongregationalUts  are 
now  expending  annually  in  Utah  $45,000,  the  Presbyte- 
rians $42,000,  and  the  Methodists  $21,000.  Within 
twenty  years  not  less  than  one  million  dollars  have  been 
devoted  by  the  Christian  Churches  of  the  United  States 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  regeneration  of  Utah. 

"Seventy-eight  schools  are  maintained,  of  which  ten 
have  an  academical  side,  and  altogether  give  occupation 
to  175  teachers,  and  instruct  each  year  not  less  than 
7,000  children  and  youth,  drawn  largely  from  Mormon 
families.  The  Presbyterians  have  31  schools,  with  54 
teachers  and  1,900  scholars;  the  Congregationalists  have 
28  schools,  49  teachers,  and  1,75a  scholars  respectively; 
the  Episcopalians  have  5  schools,  25  teachers,  and  763 
scholars;  the  Methodists  have  10  schools,  15  teachers, 
and  806  scholars.  The  direct  benefit  of  these  schools 
is  incalculable,  but  the  indirect  results  are  even  greater. 
The  Mormons  being  compelled  to  compete,  bestir  them- 
selves to  secure  a  higher  grade  of  teachers,  to  improve 
their  teaching  methods,  and  lengthen  their  school  year 
by  several  months. 

"And  finally,  to  crown  all,  34  churches  have  been  gath- 
ered, ministered  to  by  52  clergymen,  and  containing  a 
membership  of  1,648,  or,  including  850  Catholics  and 
350  Gospelites,  2,848.  In  the  Sunday-schools  are  gath- 
ered 4,790  children,  not  including  the  two  denomina- 
tions just  named.  If,  to  the  175  teachers,  consecrated 
women,  and  many  of  them  from  the  best  houses  and 
educational  institutions  of  the  east,  and  to  the  52  min- 
isters, as  a  rule  men  of  rare  devotion,  we  add,  as  we 
should,  some  40  wives  of  ministers  bearing  their  full 
share  of  burdensome  toil,  and  n  other  women  wholly 
given  to  missionary  work,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  almost 
300  representatives  of  the  churches  applying  themselves 
heart  and  soul  to  the  redemption  of  this  single  territory. 

"At  first  the  enforcement  of  the  Edmunds  BUI  against 
polygamy  causing  intense  excitement,  and  kindling 
prejudice  to  a  flame,  hindered  seriously  the  progress  of 
both  church  and  school  work.  Strictest  crders  were 
given  that  children  should  be  taken  from  the  "  gentile  " 
schools,  and  in  numerous  cases  through  abject  fear  of 
ecclesiastical  penalty  the  mandate  was  for  a  season 
obeyed." 
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The  census  of  1880  gave  the  number  of  Negroes  in  the 
United  States  exclusive  of  those  in  the  Indian  Territory 
as  6,580,793.  It  is  probable  there  are  now  at  least 
7,200,000.  In  March,  1865,  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  was 
organized,  and  for  fifteen  years  supervised  the  schools 
for  the  Freedmen.  When  the  educational  work  of  the 
Bureau  was  closed  in  1870  there  were  returned  as  re- 
porting to  it  3,029  day  and  night  schools  among  the 
freedmen,  having  2,563  teachers,  and  114,516  pupils. 
More  than  one-half  of  these  schools  were  sustained  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  freedmen. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
advance  in  educational  advantages  and  in  their  use. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Haygood,  of  Georgia,  reported  in  May  last: 
"  The  colored  people  have  a  growing  appreciation  of  ed- 
ucation. There  is  not  the  almost  passionate  longing  for 
book  learning  that  there  was  the  first  few  years  after 
emancipation.  Then  it  was  an  unhealthy  feeling.  Many 
sought  education  with  the  notion  that  it  meant  living 
without  work.  Now  they  understand  better  what  book 
learning  can  do  and  what  it  cannot  do. 

"Their  appreciation  of  education  is  notably  shown  in 
their  efforts  to  help  themselves.  Every  colored  church  in 
the  South  is  committed  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  is 
building,  with  much  wisdom,  energy  and  liberality,  schools 
of  their  own.  As  a  rule  these  churches  make  a  regular 
assessment  upon  their  congregations  for  their  education- 
al enterprises.  Thus  the  people  are  being  trained  to  give 
their  money  to  their  educational  interests,  It  will  appear, 
at  First  view,  almost  absurd,  but  it  is  true,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  colored  church  members  have  put  some  money 
in  church  colleges  during  the  last  five  years  than  those 
of  white  members  who  have  given  money  to  their  colleges. 
Your  agent  has  often  been  present  when  collections  were 
taken  in  colored  congregations  for  education.  Whether 
the  sum  was  as  small  as  ten  dollars  or  as  large  as  one 
hundred  dollars,  nearly  all  in  the  congregation  were  rep. 
resented  in  it.  There  is  also  a  growing  disposition  among 
them,  by  private  subscription,  to  supplement  the  public 
school  funds  and  to  extend  the  short  school  term." 

We  wrote  to  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Cable,  formerly  of  New  Or- 
leans, but  now  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  as  to  how  the 
Northern  churches  can  best  help  the  Negroes  of  the 
South.  In  his  reply,  written  October  1st,  1886,  he  says  : 
"  You  ask  how  we  can  best  help  the  Negro.  I  have  not 
a  moment's  hesitation  in  replying  that  the  Southern  Ed- 
ucational Missions  of  the  various  Northern  churches  are 
the  most  effective  force  at  work  for  giving  our  colored 
fellow  citizens  the  help  they  need  ;  the  help  which  in  ev- 
idencing and  elevating  their  wants  and  stimulating  their 
self-supply,  has  every  effect  which  it  ought  to  have — 
every  effect  which  could  make  it  the  exact  opposite  of 
injudicious  aid.  Only,  the  work,  while  it  is  wonderfully 
effective  as  far  as  it  goes,  ought  to  be  four  times  what  it 


Dr.  A.  G.  Haygood  is  the  General  Agent  of  the  Slater 
Fund  which  is  being  used  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion among  the  Negroes.  In  his  report  lately  given  he 
says : 

"There  is  a  general  misunderstanding  among  friends 
and  opposer,  North  and  South,  as  to  what  these  schools 
for  Negro  youth  are  really  doing.  Misled  by  the  names 
given  to  these  institutions,  most  peopleconclude.it  seems, 
that  the  chief  business  of  their  Faculties  is  to  impart 
cla  sical  education;  that  these  students  are  really  en- 
gaged in  College  and  University  studies.  This  is  true; 
some  of  the  best  organized  of  these  schools  publish  in 
their  annual  reports  college  courses  of  studies  and  they 
are  prepared  to  teach  them.  Misunderstanding  of  the 
real  facts  has  occasioned  both  criticism  and  doubt,  and, 
in  many  cases,  has  lost  these  schools  subscriptions  that 
they  much  need. 

"My  work  as  agent  of  the  '  John  F.  Slater  Fund '  has 
given  me  special  opportunities  to  learn  the  facts  as  to 
these  schools.  The  more  I  learn  of  them  the  more  I  be- 
lieve in  them.  They  are  doing  the  work  they  ought  to 
do,  and  they  are  doing  it  well.  The  best  modern  meth- 
ods are  employed  in  these  schools  and  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  teachers  have  had  special  normal  school 
training  than  can  be  found  in  the  higher  schools  for 
white  youth  in  the  Southern  States. 

"  In  the  schools  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Slater 
Fund  there  are,  at  this  time,  about  325  teachers  and  about 
8,000  students.  A  careful  analysis  of  facts — making  actual 
count  of  the  students— shows  this  result :  the  percentage 
of  the  whole  number  engaged  in  classical  studies  and  in 
the  higher  mathematics  and  other  colleger tudies  and  stud- 
ies preparatory  to  admission  to  the  college  classes  is  very 
small.  Less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  are  engaged 
in  such  studies.  The  others  are  doing  just  what  they  ought 
to  do,  pursuing  those  studies  which  will  prepare  them  to 
do  good  work  in  the  primary  public  schools  and  to  be 
intelligent  citizens. 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Faculties  are  chief- 
ly engaged  with  the  few  who  are  on  the  higher. courses, 
A  man  may  be  Greek  Professor  in  one  of  these  colleges 
and  teach  the  elementary  studies.  The  sum  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  fully  ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  stu- 
dents are  engaged  in  studies  that  will  fit  them  for 
rudimentary  work  in  the  common  schools,  and  that 
these  teachers  are  engaged  in  preparing  these  students 
for  this  work. 

"  The  Slater  Fund  has  been  a  healthful  and  productive 
stimulus  in  many  directions.  It  has  helped  directly  or 
indirectly  full  8,000  colored  youths  and  over  300  teach- 
ers in  the  schools  connected  with  the  Slater  Fund.  It 
has  set  forward  incalculably  the  cause  of  industrial 
education  in  the  best  schools  for  colored  people  in  the 
South.  When  the  work  of  this  Board  began,  few  schools 
gave  it  any  place  in  their  systems— now  there  are  few 
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that  do  not  give  it  place.  There  is  more  kindly  feeling 
among  Southern  white  people  toward  these  schools  than 
heretofore,  and  the  influence  of  the  Slater  Fund  has 
helped  much  in  bringing  about  this  better  state  of  things. 
This  kinder  feeling  shows  itself  by  more  disposition  to 
help  and  less  to  ostracise." 


The  Freedman,  His  Civilization,  and  Christianity. 

BV  BIGHT  IKV,  C.  C,  P  SNICK,  D.D.,  OF  KENTUCKY. 

There  has  been  a  perfect  deluge  of  articles  and 
speeches  on  the  "  Freedman."  The  North  has  told  the 
South  what  it  ought  to  do  for  him.  The  South  has  told 
the  North  what  it  ought  to  do  for  him.  The  Republican 
has  told  him  what  he  would  do  for  him  ;  the  Democrat 
has  shown  in  fair  speech  what  he  would  do.  The  edu- 
cationalist has  had  his  say  ;  the  philanthropist  has  pre- 
sented his  plan.  In  short,  the  freedman  has  been  a  ver- 
itable "  Jenk's  baby." 

He  is  here  more  than  7,000,000  of  him.  He  is  here 
to  suffer  or  thrive  more  or  less  amid  the  conflicting  the- 
ories, pride  or  prejudices  of  his  white  brother.  But  far 
more  than  this,  what  few  appear  to  realize,  he  is  here 
as  a  factor  in  the  civilization  of  this  age  ;  and  while  he 
may  be  battered  and  beaten,  or  helped  and  speeded  for- 
ward by  the  winds  and  waves  of  men's  prejudices,  yet 
he  is  surely  and  irremediably  speeding  forward  to  the 
destiny  wrapped  for  him  in  the  mysterious  and  ever 
unfolding  forces  that  are  so  rapidly  and  powerfully  shap- 
ing the  nations  and  races  on  the  earth. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  first  great  question 
that  true  political  economy  must  put  is — What  has  our 
civilization  for  the  Negro  (as  we  see  him);  and  what  has 
he  for  our  civilization  ?  After  all  arguments  and  plans, 
the  issue  lies  here.  The  mighty  flood  tide  of  forces 
which  are  sweeping  us  forward  in  this  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury civilization,  are  scorning  the  dictation  of  white  and 
black  alike.  The  words  of  Scripture  are  certainly  true 
of  them  :  "  Whosoever  falls  on  it  shall  be  broken,  but 
on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  pow- 
der." 

So  vast  and  complicated  are  these  forces  ;  so  obscure 
and  undeveloped  are  the  great  resources  that  they  hold 
in  the  future  ;  that  it  is  more  than  any  mind  of  man  can 
do  to  point  out  the  results  they  hold  for  either  white  or 
black.  Never  did  battle-field  present  such  manoeuvring 
of  forces,  such  shifting  of  divisions,  such  massing  of 
columns,  such  concentrating  of  powers,  as  we  see  in  the 
immediate  future  ;  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  look  to 
the  end  of  the  conflict,  yet  the  General  who  would  avoid 
crushing  defeat,  must  to  some  extent  forecast  the  move- 
ment of  these  forces  and  fight  accordingly. 

We  believe  it  equally  true,  that  those  who  would  help 
the  freedman,  must  carefully  consider  what  relation  he 
bears  to  the  civilization  in  which  he  must  stand  or  fall. 

^Y>r/then  :  What  place  does  our  civilization  open  for 
the  freedman  ?  And  I  ask  this  question  in  the  simplest 
and  most  practical  way,  i.  e.,  how  is  he  to  get  food  and 


raiment?  How  does  the  age  compel  him  to  train  him- 
self so  as  to  furnish  his  subsistence? 

Now  every  observant  mind  knows  that  this  isan  age  of 
wonderful  mechanical  development  and  activity.  In- 
vention,  combination,  and  mechanism,  rule  the  destinies 
of  men  and  corporations.  High  authority  asserts  that 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  machinery  has  multiplied  the 
producing  power  of  man  in  this  country  10  fold.  Inven- 
tion has  revolutionized  almost  every  department  of  life. 
Our  navies,  our  armies,  our  fields,  our  cities,  our  work- 
shops, our  homes,  are  all  conforming  to  the  dictates  of 
mechanics.  In  the  midst  of  this  tremendous  revolution, 
with  the  demand  for  mechanical  invention  and  skill,  the 
freedman  finds  himself  thrust  and  ordered  to  live. 

Now  those  who  know  most  of  the  peculiar  genius  of 
the  Negro  know  that  this  state  of  things  is  against  him. 
If  he  possesses  the  genius  of  mechanism,  the  records  of 
the  ages  show  it  not,  the  observation  of  the  present  dis- 
covers it  not.  Say  what  you  will,  in  all  those  depart- 
ments of  labor  demanding  mechanical  skill,  the  Negro 
as  a  race  has  been  driven  backward  before  the  ever 
advancing  and  enthusiastic  white  discoverer,  inventor 
and  master  of  machinery.  Why  ?  Ah,  that  is  the 
question.  Is  it  that  he  is  radically  constituted  inferior 
to  his  white  brother,  in  mechanical  genius  ?  or  is  it  that 
down  beneath  all  the  slumbering  inaction  of  centuries  he 
has  the  unevhibited  gift,  unconscious  of  its  ownership  ? 

But  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  truth  confronts  the 
freedman  that  he  cannot  compete  with  his  white  brother 
mechanically,  here  and  now.  This  one  conclusion,  I  think 
to  any  clear  American  mind  will  show  at  once  a  trcmen- 
dous  disadvantage  ;  one  so  great  that  we  may  well  call  it 
calamity  were  we  thrown  into  it.  But  be  the  truth  as 
disagreeable  and  disheartening  as  it  may,  the  freedman 
must  confront  it,  and  moreover,  must  guide  his  efforts 
so  as  to  shun  wreck  and  ruin  by  defying  plain  truths  before 
his  very  eyes.  He  must  work  side  by  side  with  the 
white  man,  and  his  wisdom  is  to  seek  for  such  work  as 
he  can  do  as  well  as  he  or  excel  him  in. 

Here  is  one  secret  of  the  marvelous  success  of  the 
Jews  in  our  midst ;  they  know  and  ever  seek  for  such 
work  as  they  can  excel  in,  be  it  even  bag  peddling  or 
selling  old  clothes. 

Here  then  is  a  field  where  I  believe  the  true  friend 
and  helper  of  the  freedman  will  find  rich  food  for 
thought,  followed  by  substantial  results.  Cease  point- 
ing  the  Negro  to  his  place  at  the  polls,  or  in  the  hotel 
or  in  the  drawing-room,  and  show  him  where  he  can  gain 
food  and  raiment  for  self  and  loved  ones.  When  we 
have  taught  him  to  live,  we  can  teach  him  many  other 
things.  When  Jesus  raised  the  ruler's  daughter  his  first 
command  was,  "  Give  her  something  to  cat." 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  call  attention  of 
thinking  people  to  the  gravity  of  the  problem,  which  has 
for  its  solution  the  finding  of  the  Negro's  place  m  oar 
civilization.  We  can  force  no  answer  here.  We  can 
stuff  no  ballot  box  here.  We  can  enact  no  saving  clause 
here.     Prejudice  or  partisanship,  must  both  alike,  gnns 
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place  to  the  dictates  of  eternal  truth.  God  has  placed 
the  NegTO  here;  he  is  a  factor  without  which  the  final 
result  cannot  be  obtained. 

It  is  as  much  the  interest  of  the  white  man  to  see  the 
Negro  assigned  his  God  given  work  as  it  is  the  Negro's 
interest  to  do  that  work.  The  good  of  both  races  here 
is  inextricably  woven  together.  And  while  we  as  Chris- 
tians are  asking,  "  What  shall  become  of  him  in  the  next 
world  ? "  the  Master  is  asking,  "  What  will  you  do  with 
him  in  this  ? "  We  are  bound  to  make  of  him  the  best 
possible  man  we  can,  here  and  now;  and  he  is  bound  to 
seek  that  position  in  which  he  can  contribute  most  to 
this  world's  good,  as  well  as  develop  all  the  nobility  God 
has  made  possible  to  him.    This  brings  us  to — 

Second:  His  Christian  life.  Christianity  in  the  wise 
dispensation  of  God  is  taught  in  the  grand  arena  of 
human  life.  Jesus  went  about  amid  the  toils  and  homes 
of  men,  fitting  them  for  the  rest  and  glory  of  Heaven. 
Whatever,  position  science  may  assign  the  Negro  in  this 
civilization,  it  is  certain  that  he  can  never  fill  it  without 
the  help  and  comfort  of  Christ.  The  feast  can  never  be 
complete  until  the  "  Bridegroom  "  come  ;  the  boat,  pull 
the  toilers  ever  so  hard,  can  never  reach  the  haven  until 
Jesus  is  taken  in. 

Now,  after  some  years  of  hard  study,  1  make  bold  to 
say  that  it  is  an  unprecedented  thing  to  build  a  perma- 
nent church  on  a  false  civilization.  If  the  Negro  cannot 
trust  bis  teachers  for  "  the  life  that  now  is  "  how  can  he 
trust  them  for  "  that  which  is  to  come  ? "  As  the  life  of 
Jesus  moved  among  men's,  pluming  and  squaring  them 
by  its  trueness,  so  must  the  lives  of  Christians  move 
amongst  those  of  the  freedman. 

Wherever  a  Christian  man  or  woman  comes  in  contact 
with  that  of  a  Negro,  let  there  be  deep  prayer-enthused 
purpose  to  demonstrate  the  power  of  Christ.  Let  moral 
character  be  made  a  marked  feature  and  given  a  value 


in  the  work  of  life.  It  is  known  that  many  white  peo- 
ple would  employ  and  retain  colored  help,  with  known 
immoralities,  the  which  if  a  white  domestic  were  even 
accused  of,  would  produce  a  prompt  dismissal.  Let  there 
he  no  two  codes  of  morals  for  white  and  black.  Let 
God's  own  standard  be  held  up  before  every  one  alike, 
and  virtue  rewarded  and  cherished  for  virtue's  sake. 
Every  thing  that  can  be  done  should  be  done  to  stimu- 
late excellency  in  moral  character.  It  should  not  only 
be  taught  as  an  attainable  ornament  in  our  schools  and 
churches,  but  recognized  and  given  its  true  value  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life. 

In  short  the  moral  element  should  form  an  important 
part  of  true  worth  in  white  and  black  alike,  and  should 
besought  for  and  rewarded  impartially  in  both.  When 
(he  "sinner  woman"  sat  weeping  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
men  looked  upon  her  as  hopelessly  lost  to  society  and 
morality  ;  but  not  so  the  Master  ;  down  beneath  all  the 
wreck  and  shame  of  her  fall,  he  saw,  took  hold  of,  and 
lifted,  to  the  joy  and  comfort  of  a  world,  a  soul  "because 
it  loved  much."  So  I  hold  in  dealing  with  the  colored 
people,  we  can  only  lift  them  by  recognizing  and  em- 
phasizing the  good  that  is  in  them. 

Once  more  :  Let  freedmen  themselves  draw  together 
on  the  plane  of  morality,  and  there  organize  and  main- 
tain a  society  whose  peculiarity  shall  be  moral  worth. 
Homes  can  never  be  safe  where  society  is  indiscriminate. 
The  good,  the  true,  the  pure,  must  unite  in  solid  ranks 
around  all  that  is  dear  to  homeland  keep  sacred  guard 
over  its  places,  giving  them  as  rewards  to  those  who  by 
honorable  and  worthy  lives  come  to  claim  the  same. 
Thus  at  once  protecting  the  good  that  is,  and  stimulat- 
ing the  greatest  possible  effort  in  others  to  rise,  assuring 
them  that  honest  and  faithful  effort  means  recognition 
and  reward. 

Louisville,  Ky  ,  Oct,  i,  1886. 
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The  Indians  are  not  dying  out.  In  some  tribes  they 
have  decreased  lately,  but  in  most  of  the  tribes  they 
have  increased.  "  There  are  as  many  Indians  in  Amer- 
ica to-day  as  when  Columbus  discovered  this  continent." 
There  are  as  many  to-day  as  when  the  American  colon- 
ies declared  their  independence  of  Great  Britain.  At 
the  close  of  this  century  there  will  be  more  than  there 
are  now.  What  of  their  present  ?  What  of  their  future  ? 
What  of  our  obligations  to  them  ?  The  Annual  Report 
of  the  U.  S.  Indian  Commissioner  furnishes  the  author- 
ity for  the  figures  we  give  in  this  article  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  Indians,  information  respecting  the  Agencies, 
Schools,  etc. 

The  total  Indian  population  exclusive  of  Indians  in 
Alaska  numbers  259,344  of  full  blood,  and  18,411  of 
mixed  blood.  Of  the  full  blood  Indians  37,123  can  read 
English  only  ;  11,344  can  read  Indian  only;  6,635  can 


read  English  and  Indian ;  97,939  can  use  English  enough 
for  ordinary  intercourse;  66,711  wear  citizens'  dress 
wholly  ;  61,828  wear  citizens'  dressin  part ;  37,386  labor 
in  civilized  pursuits;  17,812  houses  are  occupied  by 
them.  During  the  past  year,  3,198  have  learned  to 
read. 

The  Indian  church  members  exclusive  of  those  in  the 
five  civrlized  tribes  in  Indian  Territory,  number  30,544, 
of  whom  14,550  are  males  and  15,994  are  females. 
There  are  155  church  buildings.  Contributed  by  relig- 
ious societies  for  education,  $16:464  ;  for  other  purposes, 
$6,276- 

Arizona  has  20,526  Indians  and  7  of  mixed  blood. 
In  the  Colorado  Agency  810  Mohaves  and  202  Chime- 
huevis;  Pima  Agency,  4,500  Pimas,  550  Maricopas, 
7,000  Papagos;  San  Carlos  Agency,  3,600  Apaches,  500 
Chiricahuas,  300  Apache  Yumas,  600  Apache  Mohaves. 
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Not  under  an  agent  are  620  Hualapai,  930  Yumas,  700 
Mohaves,  214  Suppais.  There  is  one  church  building  in 
the  Pima  Agency. 

California  has  9,407  Indians,  1,250  mixed  blood. 
In  the  Hoopa  Valley  Agency  are  515  Hoopas  ;  Mission 
Agency,  390  Serranos,  745  Dieguenos,  793  Coahuilas, 
1,120  San  Luis  Reys  ;  Round  Valley  Agency,  138  Con- 
cows,  143  Little  Lakes,  54  Pitt  Rivers,  23  Redwoods, 
342  Ukies;  Tule  Agency,  135  Titles,  540  Wichumnis. 
The  others  are  not  under  an  agent. 

There  is  one  church  building  in  Hoopa  Valley 
Agency.  In  Mission  Agency,  1,010  Indian  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  Agent  of  the  Round  Valley  Agency  reports:  "  No 
missionary  has  been  sent  to  this  agency  for  several  years 
past.  I  have  applied  to  several  church  organizations 
for  a  missionary,  but  up  to  this  time  none  has  been  sent. 
A  regular  Sabbath  school  has  been  maintained  during 
the  year  with  a  large  attendance.  The  Indians  of  this 
reservation  have  all  adopted  the  white  man's  dress,  and 
would  be  good,  sober,  industrious,  tractable  people  were 
it  not  for  the  low  class  of  whites  and  rum-sellers  who 
infest  the  borders  of  the  reservation." 

The  Agent  of  the  Tule  River  Agency  reports  :  "  No 
missionary  work  has  ever  been  done  for  the  Indians, 
only  by  their  agents  and  employes,  except  an  occasional 
visit  of  a  Catholic  priest.  They  have,  however,  been 
under  Catholic  influence  ever  since  coming  in  contact 
with  Mexican  population.  As  a  result  they  have  all  im- 
bibed that  form  of  Christianity.  Moral  advancement 
and  rectitude  of  character  with  them  is  on  a  very  low 
plane." 

Colorado  has  983  Indians.  They  are  Utes  in  the 
Southern  Ute  Agency,  and  are  divided  into  three  bands. 
Mu  aches,  Capotes  and  Weeminuches.  The  agent  re- 
ports:  "The  native  medicine  man  still  maintains  his 
position  among  them,  they  being  very  superstitious  and 
especially  inclined  to  belief  in  witchcraft." 

Dakota  has  32,129  Indians,  and  2,511  of  mixed 
blood.  In  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency  are  2,907  Sioux; 
Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  Agency,  2,490  Sioux; 
Devil's  Lake  Agency,  923  Sioux  and  914  Chippewas ; 
FortBerthold  Agency,  529  Arickarees,  435  Gros  Ventres, 
340  Mandans;  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  7,155  Sioux,  494 
Cheyenne ;  Rosebud  Agency,  8,292  Sioux ;  Sisseton 
Agency,  1,484  Sioux ;  Standing  Rock  Agency,  4,450 
Sioux  ;  Yankton  Agency,  1,726  Sioux.  The  Sioux  are 
of  16  different  tribes. 

In  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency  are  2  missionaries.  5 
church  buildings,  470  Indian  church  members.  In  the 
Crow  Creek  Agency,  3  missionaries,  7  church  buildings, 
472  Indian  church  members.  In  Devil's  Lake  Agency, 
3  missionaries,  3  church  buildings,  650  Indian  church 
members.  In  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  1  missionary,  1 
church  building,  4  Indian  church  members.  In  Pine 
Ridge  Agency,  1  missionary,  2  church  buildings,  900 
Indian  church  members.  In  Rosebud  Agency,  4  mis- 
sionaries, 7  church  buildings,  1,161  Indian  church  mem- 


bers. In  Sisseton  Agency,  4  missionaries,  6  church 
buildings,  486  Indian  church  members.  In  Standing 
Rock  Agency,  6  missionaries,  3  church  buildings,  R43 
Indian  church  members.  In  Yankton  Agency,  4  mis- 
sionaries, 5  church  buildings,  360  Indian  church  mem- 
bers. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  an 
interesting-  mission  among  the  Dakotas  in  the  Yankton 
Agency,  and  at  Flandreau  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
John  P.  Williamson,  who  is  also  the  editor  of  an  Indian 
paper  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Dakota  Native  Mission- 
ary Society.  In  the  Yankton  Agency  are  177  members, 
and  at  Flandreau  are  91  members. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  reports  at  Fort 
Berthold  57  pupils. 

The  St  John's  Boarding  School  in  the  Cheyenne 
River  Agency  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  has  37  girls,  who  are 
instructed  in  all  useful  employments.  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  is  doing  a  good  work  in  all  the  Agen- 
cies of  the  State. 

In  the  Devil's  Lake  Agency  "the  majority  of  the 
Indians  are  Catholic  ;  the  baptismal  record  shows  112 
baptisms  during  the  last  year,  and  Rev.  Jerome  Hunt, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  is  working  a  wonderful 
change  among  the  people  by  his  untiring  zeal  and  elo- 
quent instructions." 

In  the  Sisseton  Agency  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions  has  7  churches,  live  of  which  have 
native  pastors,  and  the  membership  is  435.  The  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  reports  102  baptfxed  members 
and  61  communicants. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  an  extensive  mission 
work  in  the  Standing  Rock  Agency  under  the  auspices 
of  Bishop  Marty  and  four  priests.  Services  are  held 
daily  in  three  separate  points  on  the  reservation. 

Idaho  has  4,136  Indians  and  360  of  mixed  blood. 
In  Fort  Hall  Agency  473  Bannacks  and  960  Shoshone*  ; 
Lemhi  Agency,  667  Shoshones,  Bannacks  and  Sheep- 
eaters;  Nez  Perce  Agency,  1,437  Nez  Perces;  600 
Pend  d'  Oreille  and  Kootenais  not  under  an  agent. 
Among  the  Nez  Percys  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  reports  1  ordained  missionary,  2  female 
missionaries,  771  communicants,  22  pupils  in  day  school. 

Indian  Territory  has  79,380  Indians  and  2,182  of 
mixed  blood.  The  Union  Agency  numbers  64,000  di- 
vided into  23.000  Cherokees,  6,000  Chickasa-ws,  18,000 
Choctaws,  14,000  Creeks,  and  3,000  Seminoles.  In 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  2,282  Cheyennes  and 
1.327  Arapahoes;  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency, 
319  Apaches,  570  Caddos,  1,544  Comanches,  7 1  Delaware*, 
74  Keechies,  1,169  Kiowas,  162  Towaconies,  39  Wacocs, 
189  Wichitas;  Osage  Agency,  1,552  Osages,  235  Kaws,  no 
Quapaws ;  Ponca,  Pawnee  and  Otoe  Agency,  1,045  Paw- 
nees, 574  Poncas,  266  0toesand  Missourias,  giTonkaww 
and  Lipans  ;  Quapaw  Agency,  69  Shawnees,  57  Mi  am  is, 
94  Modocs,  117  Ottawas,  149  Peorias,  52  Quapaws;  939 
Senecas,  251  Wyandottes;    Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  7x0 
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Shawnecs,  89  Iowas,  346  Mexican  Kickapoos,  550  Pot- 
tawatomies, 457  Sac  and  Foxes,  580  other  tribes. 

The  different  nations  comprising  the  Union  Agency 
and  commonly  called  the  "  five  civilized  tribes  "  have  each 
regular  constitutional  governments.  The  legislative 
power,  called  the  national  council,  consists  of  a  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  which  exercises  the  usual  func- 
tions of  State  legislatures.  The  supreme  executive  power 
is  vested  in  a  chief  elected  by  the  people  and  who  has  the 
same  authority  as  governor  of  a  State.  The  judiciary 
consists  of  one  supreme  court,  three  circuit  courts,  nine 
district  courts.  The  school  system  is  very  complete. 
The  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Moravians, 
Episcopalians  and  Catholics  have  missions  among  them. 

Dr.  Timothy  Hill  writes:  "The  tribes  of  the  five 
nations,  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks  and 
Seminoles,  may  be  called  Christians.  These  tribes  are 
not  wasting  away,  but  are  increasing,  some  of  them  are 
increasing  rapidly.  Leaving  the  five  nations,  we  find  a 
mingled  class  of  broken  remnants  of  other  Indian  na- 
tions, some  of  whom  are  civilized  and  educated,  but  the 
greater  part  are  Pagans,  almost  within  sound  of  the 
church  bells  in  which  we  worship.  There  are  some 
15,000  of  these  people  left  to  grope  their  dark  way." 

In  the  Cheyenne  Agency  are  3  missionaries  and  102 
Indian  church  members  In  the  Kiowa  Agency  are  208 
Indian  church  members  and  1  church  building.  In  the 
Osage  Agency  is  one  church  building.  In  the  Ponca 
Agency  are  3  missionaries  and  2  Indian  church  mem- 
bers. In  the  Quapaw  Agency  are  9  missionaries,  213 
Indian  church  members  and  3  church  buildings.  In  the 
Sac  and  Pox  Agency  are  3  missionaries,  56  Indian 
church  members  and  2  church  buildings. 

The  missionaries  in  the  Cheyenne  Agency  are  Men- 
nonces,  and  the  Indian  Agent  reports  that  "They  are 
the  most  earnest  workers  I  ever  saw  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary work." 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  reports 
in  ils  Creek  Mission  3  ordained  missionaries,  1  ordained 
native,  1  licentiate,  3  churches,  178  communicants,  2 
male  and  8  female  missionary  teachers,  3  boarding 
schools  with  190  pupils.  The  boarding  school  at 
Wealaka  has  100  pupils,  and  the  superintendent  says 
"  A  more  contented,  happier,  better-behaved  company 
of  children  I  have  never  seen.  They  study  well,  work 
well,  and  play  with  a  vim."  The  Seminole  mission  re- 
ports 1  ordained  missionary,  2  ordained  native  ministers, 
2  licentiates,  2  male  and  6  female  missionary  teachers,  9 
native  teachers,  2  churches  with  65  communicants,  45 
boys  and  18  girls  in  boarding  school.  The  Choctaw 
Mission  has  had  one  ordained  minister  and  his  wife  in 
charge  of  Spencer  Academy,  a  high  school  for  boys,  with 
from  80  to  100  pupils,  but  the  school  has  this  fall  passed 
into  the  control  of  the  tribe. 

The  Agent  of  the  Ponca  Agency  reports :  "  The 
Ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  recently  placed  a  missionary  in 
this  field  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  C-addes,  who  seems   in 


every  way  fitted  for  this  important  work.  The  Society 
proposes  to  erect  a  building  and  make  this  a  permanent 
missionary  station." 

The  Agent  of  the  Cheyenne  Agency  says  :  "  These 
Indians  are  a  religious  people  in  their  way,  and  do  not 
seem  to  doubt  the  immortality  of  man.  A  strange  sight 
is  their  medicine  dance.  A  number  of  braves  enter  the 
medicine  lodge  their  bodies  naked  from  their  waist  up. 
They  gash  their  arms  and  legs,  and  pierce  holes  in  their 
chests,  pass  ropes  through  the  holes  and  suspend  them- 
selves from  the  center  of  the  lodge  until  their  struggling 
tears  the  flesh  loose.  They  dance  day  and  night  with- 
out food  and  water  until  exhausted." 

The  Indian  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  reports  4,850  Indian  church  members. 

In  Iowa  are  380  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  in  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Agency.  There  are  two  teachers  among  them  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

In  Kansas  the  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nehama 
Agency  reports  966  Indians  and  305  of  mixed  blood. 
There  are  76  Chippewas  and  Munsees,  138  Iowas,  235 
Kickapoos,  430  Pottawatomies  and  87  Sacs  and  Foxes. 
There  are  2  missionaries,  115  Indian  church  members 
and  2  church  buildings. 

The  Indian  Agent  reports  of  Pottawatomies  that  many 
have  an  intense  devotion  to  a  religious  dance  they  seem 
to  have  adopted  as  a  means  of  expressing  their  belief  in 
the  justice  and  mercy  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  of  their 
devotion  to  him,  and  are  earnest  in  their  convictions  as 
to  its  affording  them  eternal  happiness. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  reports 
one  missionary  and  his  wife  and  20  members.  The 
Moravian  Church  has  also  a  mission  among  them. 

In  Maine  are  410  Oldtown  Indians. 

Michigan  has  9,572  Indians  and  5,700  of  mixed 
blood.  They  are  in  the  Mackinac  Agency,  and  there  are 
9,500  Chippewas  and  Ottawas,  and  71  Pottawatomies. 

There  are  4  church  buildings  and  3,000  Indian  church 
members. 

Minnesota  has  5,885  Indians  and  820  of  mixed 
blood.  They  are  in  the  White  Earth  Agency  and  about 
two-thirds  are  Chippewas  and  the  others  Pillagers. 

There  are  8  missionaries,  1,480  Indian  church  mem- 
bers and  i2  church  buildings.  The  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  has  extensive  missions  among  them. 

Montana  has  12,642  Indians  and  421  of  mixed  blood. 
In  the  Blackfeet  Agency  are  2,000  Blackfeets,  Bloods, 
and  Piegans ;  Crow  Agency,  3,870  Crows  and  Chey- 
ennes ;  Flathead  Agency,  450  Flatheads,  480  Kootenais, 
886  Pend  d'  Oreilles;  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  700  Assin- 
aboines,  852  Gros  Ventres ;  Fort  Peck  Agency,  1,072 
Assinaboines,  2,332  Yanktons. 

In  the  Flathead  Agency  are  1  missionary,  1,650  Indian 
church  members  and  1  church  building.  In  the  Fort 
Peck  Agency  are  1  missionary,  an  excellent  Industrial 
Boarding  School,  and  38  Indian  church  members,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Agent  of  the  Crow  Indians  reports ;  "  During  the 
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four  years  I  have  been  in  charge  of  this  Agency  no  mis- 
sionary work  has  been  done  on  this  Reservation.  There 
is  a  large  field  of  labor  for  those  persons  who  feel  they 
are  called  to  do  this  particular  kind  of  work,  but  I  can- 
not say  it  is  a  very  inviting  field  to  labor  in.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  Crow  Indian  who  feels  that  he  needs 
to  be  saved.  Still  I  think  some  attempt  should  be  made 
to  occupy  the  field." 

The  Agent  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Agency  says  :  "  Noth- 
ing has  been  done  toward  giving  religious  instruction  to 
our  Indians,  and  not  much  can  be  done  until  they  have 
been  taught  in  the  schools  and  have  enough  to  eat. 
They  will  not  take  much  stock  in  the  white  man's  relig- 
ion while  their  stomachs  are  empty." 

Nebraska  has  3,566  Indians  and  770  of  mixed  blood. 
In  Santee  and  Flandreau  Agency  are  i;8Poncasand 
1,086  Sioux.  In  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency  are 
1,188  Omahas  and  1,314   Winnebagos. 

There  are  7  missionaries,  367  Indian  church  members 
and  5  church  buildings  in  the  Santee  Agency,  and  3  mis- 
sionaries, 85  Indian  church  members  and  1  church  build- 
ing in  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  reports 
among  the  Winnebagos  one  missionary  and  his  wife,  and 
among  the  Omahas  2  male  missionaries  and  their  wives, 
and  3  female  missionaries,  61  communicants,  54  scholars 
in  the  girls'  boarding  school.  "  In  hardly  any  other 
Indian  mission  has  there  been  more  marked  proofs  of 
evangelizing  labors  resulting  in  civilizing  the  character 
and  the  industry  of  the  people." 

Among  the  Santees  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission 
has  three  churches  and  two  schools.  The  American 
Missionary  Association  has  a  large  Normal  school  and 
zio  pupils,  of  whom  jo  are  students  of  theology. 

Nevada  has  7,357  Indians  and  9  of  mixed  blood.  In 
the  Nevada  Agency  are  3,600  Pah-Utes,  157  Pi-Utes  ; 
Western  Shoshone  Agency,  300  Western  Shoshones, 
3,300  wandering  Indians. 

Some  mission  work  is  being  done  by  the  Baptists  in 
the  Nevada  Agency. 

New  Mexico  has  32,087  Indians  and  75  of  mixed 
blood.  In  the  Pueblo  Agency  are  7,76a  Pueblos  ;  Nav- 
ajo Agency  21,003  Navajos,  2,139  Moquis  Pueblos  ; 
Mescalero  Agency,  462  Mescalero  Apaches,  721  Jicarilla 
Apaches. 

In  the  Pueblo  Agency  are  19  church  buildings  and 
7,762  Indian  members  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

"  The  Mescaleros  have  five  gods,  or  Great  Spirits.  They 
believe  that  their  medicine  men  hold  direct  communica- 
tion with  these  spirits.  No  missionary  has  taken  up  his 
abode  among  them." 

In  New  York  are  4,97°  Indians  and  2,890  of  mixed 
blood.  They  are  all  in  the  New  York  Agency.  On  the 
Allegany  Reserve  are  856  Senecas,  79  Onondagas,  4 
Tonawandas ;  Cattaraugus  Reserve,  1,303  Senecas,  49 
Onondagas,  15 1  Cayugas,  9  Tonawandas;  Oneida  Reserve, 
170   Oneidas;   Onondaga  Reserve,   398   Onondagas,  73 


Oncidas;  Saint  Regis  Reserve,  944  Saint  Regis;  Torn- 
wanda  Reserve,  539  Tonawandas,  22  Cayugas,  20  Catta- 
raugus; Tuscarora  Reserve,  414  Tuscaroras,  39  Onoo- 
dagas. 

In  the  Allegany  Reserve  are  100  Indian  church  mem- 
bers. In  the  Cattaraugus  Reserve  are  ■  missionary  and 
150  Indian  church  members.  Among  the  Oneidas  arc  1 
missionary,  60  Indian  church  members,  and  2  church 
buildings.  In  the  Onondaga  Reserve  arena  Indian 
church  members  and  2  church  buildings.  Among  the  Saint 
Regis  Indians  are  65  Indian  church  members  and  1 
church  building.  In  the  Tonawanda  Reserve  are  21 
Indian  church  members  and  2  church  buildings.  In  the 
Tuscarora  Reserve  are  104  Indian  church  member* 
and  2  church  buildings.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  reports  in  the  Seneca  Mission  2  or- 
dained missionaries,  4  churches  and  269  communicants. 
North  Carolina  has  3,000  Indians  belonging  to  the 
Eastern  band  of  Cherokees.  They  are  civilized  and  in- 
dustrious. The  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Friends  ate 
carrying  on  missionary  work  among  them  with  good  sac- 
cess,  many  of  the  band  being  members  of  these  churches. 
In  Oregon  are  5,119  Indians  and  199  of  mixed  blood. 
In  Grande  Ronde  Agency  are  33  Clackamas,  86  Rogue 
Rivers,  121  Urapquas,  516  remnants  of  other  tribes; 
Klamath  Agency,  763  Klamaths  and  Modocs,  156  Snakes; 
Siletz  Agency,  907  of  18  different  tribes;  Umatilla  Agen- 
cy, 240  Walla  Wallas,  340  Cayuses,  150  Umatillas;  Warm 
Spring  Agency,  396  Warm  Springs,  235  Wascos,  70  Ten- 
inos,  61  John  Days,  69  Pi-Utes.  There  are  also  800 
Indians  not  under  an  agent. 

In  the  Grande  Ronde  Agency  are  3  missionaries,  756 
Indian  church  members  and  i  church  buildings.  In  the 
Klamath  Agency  are  260  Indian  church  members  and  1 
church  building.  In  the  Siletz  Agency  are  is  Indian 
church  members.  In  the  Umatilla  Agency  are  1  mis- 
sionary, 506  Indian  church  members  and  2  church  build- 
ings. In  the  Warm  Spring  Agency  are  1  missionary,  fi> 
Indian  church  members  and  1  church  building. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  reporti 
at  Umatilla  one  native  missionary.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  a  boarding  school  and  a  priest  in  the  Grande 
Ronde  Agency.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  hu 
two  missionaries  in  the  Klamath  Agency.  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church  supports  one  missionary  in  the 
Warm  Spring  Agency. 
Texas  has  290  Alabamas,  Cushattas,  and  Muskokee*. 
In  Utah  are  2,664  Indians  and  10  of  mixed  blood. 
In  the  Ouray  Agency  are  1,252  Utes;  Uintah  Valler 
Agency,  508  Uintah  Utes,  514  White  River  Utes.  There 
are  134  Pah-Vants  and  256  Goship-Utes  not  under  an 
agent. 

In  the  Uintah  Valley  Agency  are  380  Indian  church 
members.  The  Agent  of  the  Ouray  Agency  reports: 
"  There  has  been  no  missionary  work  done  among  these 
Indians  since  the  establishment  of  the  agency  except  by 
the  Mormons." 

In  Washington  Territory  i 
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of  mixed  blood.  In  the  Colville  Agency  are  600  Col- 
villcs,  295  Lakes,  300  O'Kanagans,  350  San  Puells,  315 
Methows,  793  Spokane*,  434  Calispcls,  443  Cceur 
d'AlSnes,  150  Nex  Percos;  Neah  Bay  Agency,  523  Ma- 
kalis,  353  Quillehutes;  Quinaielt  Agency,  61  Hohs,  85 
Queets,  101  Quinaielts, 5  Chepalis,  35  Oyhuts,  16  Hump- 
tulips,  16  Hoquianos,  16  Montesanos,  13  Satsops,  71 
Georgetown* ;  Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish  Agency,  560 
Puyallups,  190  Chehalis,  180  Nisquallys,  no  Squ ax- 
ins,  380  S'Klallams,  101  S'Kokomish;  Tulalip  Agency, 
467  Tulalips,  143  Madisons,  85  Muckleshoots,  313  Swtno- 
mish,  348  Lummis ;  Yakama  Agency,  1,372  Yakamas, 
Klickitats  and  Topnish,  also  2,000  Yakamas  not  on 
Reserve. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  prosperous  missions  in 
several  of  the  agencies.  The  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation reports  in  the  S'Kokomish  Agency  49  church 
members. 

Wisconsin  has  7,902  Indians  and  2,031  of  mixed 
blood-  In  the  Green  Bay  Agency  are  1,595  Oneidas, 
133  S  toe  It  bridges,  1,308  Menomonees;  La-Pointe  Agen- 
cy* 3-°5°  Chippewa*.  Also  930  Winnebagos  and  380 
Pottawatotnies  not  under  an  agent. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  reports 
in  its  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Mission  2  ordained 
missionaries,  1  ordained  native,  t  licentiate,  3  female 
missionary  teachers,  1  church,  73  communicants,  53 
pupils  in  boarding  and  day  schools.  "The  work  is 
attended  with  much  discouragement,  as  these  Indians, 
like  all  other  branches  of  the  Chippewas,  and,  indeed, 
nearly  all  the  scattered  fragments  of  our  aboriginal 
tribes,  have  been  disheartened,  and  rendered  unim- 
pressiblc,  often  morose  and  sullen,  by  the  abuses  which 
they  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Government 
and  of  white  settlers." 

The  Roman  Catholics  report  among  the  Menomonees 
2  churches  and  a  boarding  school,  and  the  La  Pointe 
Agency  one  church  and  2  schools. 

Wyoming  has  1,841  Indians  and  15  of  mixed  blood. 
They  are  in  the  Shoshone  Agency  where  there  are  870 
Shoshone  and  971  Northern  Arapahoes. 

There  are  3  missionaries,  1  church,  1  Indian  church 
member.  The  mission  work  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches. 

Schools,  The  United  States  Indian  School  Super- 
intendent reports  that  for  the  year  closing  June  30,  1885, 
there  were  $887,276  02  expended  by  the  Government  for 
Indian  education  in  supporting  200  schools  which  had 
an  average  attendance  of  8,143.17.  These  amounts 
were  supplemented  by  contributions  from  religious  soci- 
eties and  others.  There  were  84  boarding  schools  and 
86  day  schools  under  agency  supervision,  7  training 
schools  and  33  other  schools  in  States  and  Territories. 

A  mission  boarding  school  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  35  pupils  is  maintained  by  the  Friends  on  the 
Allegany  Reservation  in  New  York,  at  an  expense  of 
•4,000  per  year  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a  mis- 
sion boarding  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  35 


pupils,  on  the  Pottawatomie  Reservation  in  the  Indian 
Territory. 

The  Indian  Boarding  School  at  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  has  been  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  commencing  this 
fall  is  conducted  by  the  Government. 

A  successful  school  is  being  conducted  at  Cherokee, 
Swain  Co.,  N.  C,  under  a  contract  with  B.  C.  Hobbs  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

New  York  State  furnishes  27  public  schools  which 
have  an  attendance  of  563  Indian  pupils.  An  Indian 
orphan  asylum,  supported  by  the  State,  has  an  average 
of  86  inmates. 

At  a  cost  of  $9,383,  religious  societies  have  main- 
tained 31  mission  day  schools  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  452  pupils,  in  the  following  Agencies  :  Cheyenne 
River,  Dakota,  American  Missionary  Association,  8 
schools;  Devil's  Lake,  Dakota,  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  2  schools ;  Fort  Berthold,  Dakota, 
American  Missionary  Association,  1  school ;  Fort  Peck, 
Montana,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  3 
schools ;  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin  ;  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  1  school ;  La  Pointe,  Wisconsin,  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  2  schools,  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  4  schools  ;  New  York,  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  1  school  ;  Nez  Perce,  Idaho,  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  2  schools;  Pottawatomie,  Kan- 
sas, Moravians,  1  school  ;  Rosebud,  Dakota,  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  3  schools  ;  Santee,  Nebraska,  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association,  r  school  ;  Yankton,  Dakota, 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  1  school. 
These  are  all  supported  without  Government  assistance. 
There  are  outside  of  the  Union  Agency — the  agency 
of  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory,  261 
Indian  schools.  Of  these  200  are  boarding  and  day 
schools,  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Govern- 
ment, 28  are  boarding  and  day  schools  supported  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  33  are  boarding  and  day  schools 
supported  by  religious  societies.  These  all  have  an 
average  attendance  of  9,314  pupils. 

The  seven  Indian  training  schools  report  as  follows  : 
Carlisle,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  38  employes,  475  pupils,  cost 
last  year,  $79,85  3;  Chilocco,  at  Chilocco,  Indian  Territory, 
26  employes,  152  pupils,  cost,  $33,000  ;  Forest  Grove, 
lately  removed  to  Salem,  Oregon,  25  employes,  189  pu- 
pils, cost,  $33,160  ;  Genoa,  at  Genoa,  Nebraska,  34  em- 
ployes, 86  pupils,  cost,  #27,434  ;  Hampton,  at  Hamp- 
ton Va.,  119  pupils,  cost,  $30,944.93  ;  Haskell,  at  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  34  employes,  340  pupils,  cost,  $51,408.65; 
Lincoln,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 163  pupils,  cost,  $37,254.46. 
The  total  annual  cost  to  the  Government  amounts  to 
$i73-OS4-<>4. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Gates,  writes :  "  Appropriations  for  Indians 
should  be  rapidly  decreased  along  all  lines  that  lead  to 
pauperism,  and  increased  along  all  lines  that  tend  toward 
educated  self-support.  Guard  the  rights  of  the  Indian, 
but  for  his  own  good  break  up  his  reservations." 
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Relation  of  the  United  States  Government  to  the 
Indiana. 

Br  E'r«.  Joe-  E.  Rboads  of  Bryn  Mkirr  College,  Pa. 

When  the  United  States  first  formed  a  government, 
the  right  of  the  Indians  to  the  territory  they  held  was 
recognized,  and  treaties  for  the  cession  of  land  or 
for  the  assignment  of  Reservations  for  their  use 
seemed  to  imply  that  the  Indians  owned  the  land  in  fee 
simple. 

But  the  courts  now  hold  that  except  when  Indians 
have  had  lands  confirmed  to  them  by  a  distinct  treaty 
they  have  a  right  of  occupancy  only,  and  not  a  fee  sim- 
ple title.  For  a  long  time  our  Government  made  trea- 
ties with  the  Indians  as  if  they  were  inferior  and  weak 
yet  independent  nations.  But  since  1872  Congress  has 
forbidden  the  formation  of  treaties  with  them,  and  all 
agreements  now  made  with  bands  or  tribes  are  in  the 
form  of  laws. 

All  of  Pennsylvania  and  many  other  large  tracts  of 
land  have  been  bought  of  the  Indians,  but  much  of  it 
has  been  obtained  by  violence  or  fraud.  At  the  present 
time  the  Indians  hold  a  peculiar  and  anomalous  relation 
to  the  Government;  being  neither  citizens  nor  foreigners 
they  are  sometimes  called  its  wards. 

The  260,000  Indians,  exclusive  of  those  in  Alaska, 
occupy  about  145,000,000  acres  of  land,  most  of  it  lying 
vest  of  the  Mississippi.  Of  this  vast  domain,  however, 
only  17,000,000  acres  are  tillable  ;  the  rest  is  fit  for  pas- 
turage only,  if  good  for  anything.  This  land  is  held  by 
original  occupation,  by  treaty  cession,  or  by  Executive 
orders  whereby  certain  tracts  are  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
particular  tribes  by  order  of  the  President.  If  the  Indi- 
ans would  make  an  intelligent  use  of  their  lands  many 
of  them  might  become  rich,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
too  often  when  Indians  have  brought  land  under  good 
cultivation  it  has  been  cruelly  taken  away  by  white  in- 
vaders. 

With  certain  exceptions,  Indian  Reservations  ought 
to  be  surveyed,  their  boundaries  defined,  and  then  they 
should  be  laid  outin  sections,  except  in  the  case  of  some 
sterile  districts  which  can  be  used  only  for  herding. 
Every  Indian  willing  to  do  so,  and  all  who  are  fit  should 
be  strongly  urged  to  it,  should  be  induced  to  select  a 
portion  of  land  as  his  own,  should  receive  a  certificate 
of  allotment  for  it  from  the  Government  and  at  a  speci- 
fied period  have  a  clear  patent  for  it.  Such  Indians  should 
have  every  proper  aid  to  cultivate  the  land  and  derive  a 
profit  from  it.  The  remainder  of  the  lands  should  be 
held  as  a  reserve  for  grazing  cattle  upon,  for  allotment  to 
the  children  should  the  tribe  increase,  and  for  sale  to  the 
United  States  at  a  just  price  when  the  Indians  are  con- 
senting to  it. 

The  Indians  should  have  their  personal  safety  secured 
and  their  property  defended  against  trespass  or  rob- 
bery just  as  fully  as  if  they  were  citizens.  A  clause  in 
the  Indian  appropriation  bill  for  1855,  places  the  Indians 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  some  extent,  so 


that  an  Indian  who  injures  or  murders  another  can  now 
be  tried  for  the  offense  before  a  United  States  court.  A 
comprehensive  bill  like  that  known  as  the  "  Coke  Bill," 
regulating  these  questions  of  land  and  law  ought  to  be 
passed  by  Congress.  Citizenship  should  only  be  con- 
ferred upon  Indians  who  are  fully  prepared  for  it.  All 
the  Indians  are  now  peaceable  and  likely  to  remain  so, 
except  a  few  Apaches,  whose  leader,  Geronimo,  has  just 
surrendered  to  General  Miles. 

Congress  appropriated  this  year  about  $5,500,000  for 
the  Indian  service.  Most  of  this  is  simply  interest  due, 
or  payment  in  food,  clothing  and  education,  for  lands 
ceded  to  us  by  them.  Under  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  through  his  subordinate,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  directs  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds  and  all  matters  touching  the  Indians.  Be- 
sides these  officials  at  Washington  there  are  about  sixty 
Indian  Agents.  These  are  officers  resident  among  the 
Indians,  each  having  one  or  more  tribes  under  his  super- 
vision. The  Department  of  the  Interior  purchases  all 
supplies,  ships  them  to  the  railway  terminus  nearest  the 
Agency  for  which  they  are  designed,  issues  orders  for 
the  regulation  of  the  Agents,  protects  the  legal  and 
property  rights  of  the  Indians,  carries  into  effect  the 
laws  against  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  them  or  against 
intrusion  upon  their  lands,  and  establishes  "Courts  of 
Indian  Offenses  "  governed  by  rules  of  its  own  devising. 
The  Agent  lives  among  his  Indians,  receives  all  supplies 
and  certifies  to  their  correctness,  has  his  Indians  to  haul 
them  from  the  railroad  to  the  Agency,  distributes  them 
according  to  regulations  and  takes  receipts  for  all  ex- 
penditures. He  must  gain  and  hold  the  confidence  of 
his  Indians,  advise  them,  urge  them  to  work,  help  them 
to  do  so,  distribute  implements  to  thera,  see  that  they 
are  dealt  with  fairly  by  the  traders,  make  a  census  of 
them  yearly,  induce  them  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  plan  the  school  buildings,  make  contracts  for 
their  erection,  select  the  teachers  and  see  that  they  do 
their  duty.  He  must  organize  a  police  force  of  his  In- 
dians and  by  their  help  administer  the  "Court  of  In- 
dian Offenses."  He  must  struggle  with  fraudulent 
contractors,  bear  with  the  petulance  and  ignorance  of 
his  Indians  and  their  unwillingness  to  be  civilized,  keep 
complicated  accounts,  suffer  the  malignity  of  whites 
and  Indians  who  hate  Indian  progress,  and  finally, 
perhaps  be  sued  before  a  United  States  court,  if  his 
explanation  of  his  honest  expenditure  of  Government 
funds  does  not  satisfy  the  Treasury  clerks. 

As  rapidly  as  it  can  be  safely  done,  the  food  and 
clothing  supplied  to  the  Indians  should  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  funds  applied  to  other  and  more  effective  meas- 
ures for  their  civilization,  as  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  purchase  of  stock  cattle  or  of  implements,  and 
the  improvement  of  their  homes. 

There  are  about  50,000  Indian  youth  who  ought  to  be 
in  school.  Of  these  about  ao,ooo  will  have  been  in 
school  at  least  one  month  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  press  on  until  all  these  youth  receive  a 
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proper  training  in  work,  manners,  habits,  letters,  morals 
and  religion.  Nearly  4,000  will  be  in  industrial  schools 
this  year,  such  as  Hampton,  Carlisle,  Chilocco,  Genoa, 
the  two  Whites  Institutes  of  Indiana  and  Iowa,  and 
similar  institutions.  The  Reservation  Boarding  schools 
and  Diy  schools,  already  numerous,  ought  to  be  in- 
creased in  number  and  efficiency  till  all  are  gathered  in. 
The  Government  will  spend  about  $1,200,000  this  year 
on  Indian  education.  This  is  liberal,  yet  more  should 
be  done  each  year  until  the  end  is  gained.  As  far  as 
possible,  Indians  so  trained  should  be  settled  in  the 
States,  among  white  people,  and  wholly  cease  to  be  re- 
garded as  other  than  ordinary  citizens.  The  Govern- 
ment should  seek  the  aid  of  the  churches  in  this  matter 
of  education. 

Indians  and  white  people  must  abandon  the  idea  that 
the  former  should  remain  a  separate  people.  They 
ought  to  be  merged  with  the  whites.  When  a  band 
wishes  to  move  off  and  huddle  together  with  some  loved 
group  of  their  people,  they  should  be  discouraged,  for 
this  is  but  to  perpetuate  the  half  savage  state  and  keep 
their  children  from  the  blessings  of  civilization.  As  far 
as  possible  they  ought  to  be  induced  to  abandon  their 
native  tongues,  to  speak  English  and  become  Americans. 

If  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  would 
pass  a  few  laws  which  have  been  carefully  prepared  and 
passed  by  the  Senate,  designed  to  confirm  Indian  titles 
to  land  and  divide  the  land  in  severalty,  if  the  training 
of  adults  and  children  in  labor  and  in  civilized  habits 
were  rigorously  pushed,  if  strict  justice  were  done  them, 
if  they  were  brought  under  the  wholesome  training  of 
civil  law,  if  the  civil  service  rules  were  rigidly  applied 
to  the  Indian  service,  if  the  churches  would  do  their 
utmost  for  their  Christianization  then  would  the  work  go 
forward  slowly,  for  savages  cannot  be  made  into  civil- 
ized people  under  two  or  three  generations. 

But  the  present  prospect  is  favorable.  Let  us  do  our 
part. — Friends'  Missionary  Advocate. 


The  Future  of  the  Indian. 

What  shall  we  do  for  the  Indians  is  the  important 
question  to  be  answered.  We  have  taken  from  him  the 
most  of  the  land  which  formerly  gave  him  an  abundant 
support.  We  have  confined  him  to  comparatively  nar- 
row limits.     How  can  we  best  help  him  ? 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  says:  "Exper- 
ience and  practical  demonstration  has  taught  us  that  the 
Indian  is  easily  educated,  and  that  he  is,  like  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  a  progressive  being,  capable  of  the  highest  men- 
tal and  moral  development,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  civili- 
zation to  extend  to  him  the  advantages  of  education  as 
rapidly  as  it  can  be  practically  afforded." 

An  Indian  Agent  who  has  been  "familiar  with  the 
management  of  various  tribes  of  Indians  and  their  affairs 
from  his  infancy"  reports  to  the  Government :  "  I  believe 
the  Government  ought  never  to  make  another  treaty  or 
agreement  with  any  Indian  tribe,  but  that  it  ought  to  go 


ahead  and  do  what  is  right  and  best  for  the  Indians, 
regardless  of  whether  the  Indians  are  pleased  or  not. 
They  are  but  grown  up  children,  and  are  incompetent  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  or  to  keep  an  agreement  after 
they  have  made  it.  They  do  not  know  what  is  best  for 
them,  and  are  sure  in  most  instances  to  want  their  ma;. 
ters  arranged  in  a  way  that  is  not  best  for  their  future, 
even  though  it  may  please  them  at  the  time.  There  is 
not  much  hope  for  the  Indians  until  the  Government 
has  determined  that  it  will  do  what  is  right  without  con- 
sulting the  Indians  any  further  than  to  explain  to  then 
carefully  what  it  is  going  to  do  for  their  good,  why  it  is 
done,  and  what  it  expects  them  to  do.  What  little  con- 
trol the  Government  has  exercised  over  them  lias  been 
done  by  coaxing,  persuading  and  bribing  them  witli 
presents  to  be  good,  or  at  least  not  to  be  too  bad.  In 
some  respects  it  has  been  too  kind,  and  in  other  cases  it 
has  done  them  great  wrongs. 

"Two  things  should  be  done  by  the  Government. 
The  first  is  to  secure  to  each  and  every  Indian  in  the 
United  States  a  homestead  immediately,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  he  cannot  dispose  of  it,  and  it  cannot  be  taken 
for  debt.  The  second  is  to  throw  open  for  settlement 
every  square  mile  of  Indian  country  not  needed  to  pro- 
vide homesteads  for  Indians,  expending  the  money  that 
would  fairly  be  due  them  for  such  lands  in  making  nec- 
essary permanent  improvements,  in  helping  the  Indians 
to  establish  themselves  upon  their  homesteads,  and  in 
the  purchase  of  stock  for  them," 

The  Fourth  Annual  Indian  Conference  at  Lake  Mo- 
honk,  New  York,  convened  October  13,  1886.  We  go 
to  press  before  receiving  its  report  save  that  which 
reaches  us  by  telegraph.  Mr.  Erastus  Brooks  expressed 
the  belief  that  as  the  bills  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
interest  of  the  Indians  are  now  reported  favorably  on 
the  House  calendar,  they  would  receive  favorable  action 
early  during  the  coming  session  of  Congress.  These 
bills  are  known  as  the  Land  in  Severalty  bill,  the  bill  for 
the  division  of  the  Sioux  Reservation,  and  the  bill  fur 
the  relief  of  the  Mission  Indians  in  Southern  California. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  advocating  justice,  education, 
and  ultimately,  citizenship  for  the  Indians.  The  dis- 
cussions showed  that  partisan  bias  was  the  bane  of  the 
management  of  Indian  affairs  and  it  was  decided  that  a 
rigid  rule  of  Civil  Service  examination  should  be  enforced 
on  every  candidate  for  appointment  in  the  Indian  Agen- 
cies. Senator  Dawes  urged  the  necessity  of  making  the 
Indian  a  self  supporting  citizen. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  is. 
sued  this  year  states  that  the  expenditures  of  religion* 
societies  last  year  for  Indian  education  and  missions  so  far 
as  reported  to  them  show:  Baptist  Home  Mission  Board. 
129,977.16;  Baptist  Southern  Mission  Board,  $14,065.11; 
American  Missionary  Association,  $31,835.62;  Protestant 
Episcopal  Mission  Board,  $49,773  81 ;  Friends'  Mission- 
ary Societies,  $i3,r*8;  Mennonite  Church  Mission,  $6,- 
225.49;  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society,  $6,ooo; 
Presbyterian  Foreign  Mission  Board,  $32,224.55;  Presby- 
terian Home  Mission  Board,  $62,000 ;  Presbyterian 
Southern  Mission  Board,  $6,740.    A  total  of  $250,954.75 
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In  the  providence  of  God  a  wonderful  field  has  been 
opened  in  America  for  the  evangelization  of  the  Chinese. 
At  onetime,  we  had  somewhat  over  100,000  of  them  in 
this  country.  Unfriendly  legislation  toward  them  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  more  lately  by  our  National  Con- 
gress, together  with  constant  persecution,  boycotting, 
and  frequent  murderous  assaults,  have  diminished  the 
number  about  10  per  cent.,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  not  more  than  80,000  within  our  border. 

Mission  work  began  among  them  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod; at  a  time  when  they  were  gladly  welcomed  by  all 
classes,  and  when  the  City  of  San  Francisco  was  rather 
proud  of  its  Chinese  population,  whose  gay  banners 
had  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  procession  which  cele- 
brated the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union.  It 
was  in  1852  that  Christian  people  of  all  denominations 
joined  in  purchasing  a  site  and  erecting  a  substantial 
building  on  the  corner  of  Stockton  and  Sacramento 
Streets,  to  be  occupied  as  a  Protestant  Mission  House  for 
the  Chinese.  After  a  time,  this  property  was  deeded  to 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  on  condition  that 
the  mortgage  should  be  assumed,  and  the  mission  con- 
tinued. Rev.  William  Speer,  d.d.,  who  had  been  a  mis- 
sionary at  Canton,  and  could  converse  fluently  with  the 
Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  put  in  charge,  and  de- 
voted himself  zealously  to  the  work.  He  organized  a 
small  Chinese  Church  in  1853,  which  was  the  first  in 
America.  When,  not  very  long  afterward,  his  health 
failed  and  he  departed  for  the  East,  this  church  was  dis- 
banded. Some  of  the  members  returned  to  China,  and 
others  joined  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Rev.  A.  W.  Loomis,  d.d.,  was  appointed  to 
the  charge  of  the  mission  in  1859,  and  has  been  assisted 
during  the  last  ten  years  by  the  Rev.  I.  M.  Condit,  who 
had  been  engaged  for  years  in  the  work  at  Canton,  and 
who  now  has  charge  of  the  mission.  This  mission 
is  not  only  the  oldest,  but  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
successful  to  this  day. 

It  has  conducted  its  work  by  preaching  in  the  chapel, 
by  visiting  the  Chinese  at  home  and  in  their  places  of 
employment,  by  preaching  to  the  Chinese  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  by  the  work  of  colporteurs,  by  Sunday- 
schools  and  Evening  schools,  and  by  instituting  a  Home 
for  poor,  distressed  Chinese  women.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Cole 
did  grand  work  in  a  school  having  close  relations  with 
this  mission,  and  which  had  at  the  time  of  her  death,  ten 
years  ago,  forty-one  children,  of  whom  twenty  were  born 
in  California.  In  1876  this  church  had  received  eighty 
members  whose  character  and  conduct  as  faithful  Chris- 
tians were  beyond  reproach.  Up  to  that  time  forty-six 
Chinese  had  been  received  into  other  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  surrounding  country;  and  about  140 
souls  had  been  converted  among  the  Chinese. 


During  the  past  ten  years  much  valuable  work  has 
been  done  by  the  Presbyterians  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Many  of  the  converts  received  have  returned  to  China, 
carrying  the  light  of  Christianity  in  to  many  heathen  homes; 
a  considerable  number  have  died  ;  scfme  have  emigrated 
to  other  parts  of  our  own  country.  There  are  about  250 
members  now  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Baptist  Mission 
work  was  begun  by  the  Rev.  J.  h.  Shuck  at  Sacramento 
in  1854,  who  organized  a  Chinese  Baptist  Church  in  that 
city.  One  of  the  converts,  Wong  Min,  on  returning  to 
Canton,  soon  became  noted  for  his  eloquent  street  preach- 
ing, and  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  native  Baptist 
Church  in  that  city.  After  his  death,  his  son — a  very 
promising  preacher — took  up  his  work.  The  Baptist 
Mission  in  San  Francisco  was  opened  in  1870;  and  was 
long  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  John  Francis.  It  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  Rev.  J,  B.  Hartwell,  for  many  years  a 
missionary  in  China.  The  Baptist  Missions  have  met 
with  the  same  experience  as  others  in  frequent  returns 
of  members  to  China,  and  removals  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  They  have  now  about  130  members  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  Congregationalists  commenced  work  in  San  Fran- 
cisco about  twelve  years  ago,  in  connection  with  the 
American  Missionary  Association.  They  instituted  a  large 
and  flourishing  school  work  in  that  city,  and  in  various 
placesin  the  country;  and  devised  a  very  good  system  of 
probation  by  organizing  the  "Congregational  Association 
of  Christian  Chinese,"  the  members  of  which  promised  to 
forsake  idolatry  and  all  bad  habits  and  to  follow  Christ. 
After  they  were  tested  six  months  in  this  association, 
they  were  admitted  to  church  membership.  In  1876 
forty-five  members  had  been  received  into  Congregation- 
al churches  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland;  and  about 
100  converts  had  been  brought  to  Christ  in  the  State. 
Much  good  work  has  been  done  since  that  time,  but  I 
cannot  now  give  the  latest  statistics. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  commenced  its  work 
in  California  in  1868.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  the 
Rev.  Otis  Gibson,  d.d.,  to  take  charge  of  the  mission.  His 
great  natural  ability,  his  wonderful  tact  in  dealing  with 
all  sorts  of  men,  his  long  experience  in  Chinese  work  at 
Foochow,  his  invincible  courage,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
Master's  work,  gave  him  unrivaled  qualifications  for  the 
work.  He  found  one  Methodist  Chinese  Sunday-school 
already  organized,  in  the  Sixth  Street  Church  in  Sacra- 
mento, under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  M.  C.  Briggs,  d.d. 
He  proposed  a  general  and  comprehensive  system  of 
Sunday  and  Evening  school's;  and  in  four  months  had 
such  schools  organized  in  San  Francisco,  Sacramento, 
Stockton,  and  Santa  Clara,  with  about  200  pupils.  His 
plan  was  to  use  the  Chinaman's  desire  to  acquire  the 
English  language  as  a  means  to  bring  him  under  Chris- 
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tian  influences,  and  eventually  to  Christ.  Soon  the 
work  extended,  under  his  persevering  labors,  to  San 
Jose,  Grass  Valley,  Nevada,  Marysville,  and  Santa  Cruz, 
and  to  Salem  and  Portland,  in  Oregon. 

Indefatigable  in  labors,  Dr.  Gibson  went  everywhere, 
arousing  interest  in  the  Chinese,  and  awakening  Chris- 
tians to  their  duty.  He  also  collected  funds  for  a  Mis> 
sion  House  in  San  Francisco,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  he  was  allowed  to  dedicate  our  fine 
Mission  House  on  Christmas  Day,  1870.  It  is  a  large, 
commodious  and  well-furnished  building,  excellently 
adapted  to  its  purposes.  It  has  five  school-rooms;  a 
female  department  on  the  third  floor;  a  tenement  for  the 
assistant  missionary;  a  comfortable  parsonage  for  the 
Superintendent  and  his  family;  and  a  number  of  excel- 
lent rooms  to  rent.  Under  Dr.  Gibson's  wise  and  care- 
ful management,  this  Mission  House  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully conducted.  To  make  the  female  department 
efficient,  the  "  Women's  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  on  the  Pacific  Coast"  was  organ- 
ized, and  a  noble  band  of  Christian  women  joined 
Mrs.  Gibson  in  efforts  to  elevate  the  Chinese  women 
and  girls.  Many  of  the  latter  had  been  kidnapped  and 
sent  to  California  for  infamous  purposes;  and  the  stir- 
ring experiences  of  Dr.  Gibson  in  liberating  some  of 
these  unfortunate  ones,  and  the  trials  endured  by  him- 
self and  Mrs.  Gibson  in  their  self-denying  work  would 
fill  a  volume.  Many  a  time  when  Christian  ladies  and 
reputable  Chinese  citizens  were  united  with  Dr.  Gibson 
in  the  effort  to  release  such  girls,  they  were  opposed  by 
cunning  lawyers  who  were  willing  to  accept  the  reward 
of  iniquity,  although  they  were  loud-mouthed  in  their 
opposition  to  Chinese  immigration  as  tending  to  lower 
the  tone  of  morality ! 

For  seventeen  years  Dr.  Gibson  had  an  unceasing 
conflict  with  godless  hoodlums  and  men  of  respectable 
outward  appearance,  who  were  all  too  readv  to  yield  to 
the  senseless  clamor  of  unreasoning  prejudice.  Once 
he  was  burnt  in  effigy  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  while 
the  Mayor  was  presiding  at  an  anti-Chinese  meeting 
inside.  Frequently  his  life  was  in  danger  from  blood- 
thirsty Kearneyites.  The  long  continued  anxieties  and 
conflicts,  and  the  strain  upon  his  nervous  system  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years,  broke  down  his  naturally  strong 
constitution ;  and  a  year  ago  he  was  laid  aside  from 
active  duty  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  This  event  is 
greatly  lamented  by  all  true  Christians  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  of  all  classes 
who  knew  him  as  their  steadfast  friend.  We  rejoice 
that  latest  advices  report  him  very  much  improved  in 
health,  though  not  able  to  resume  his  former  activities. 

We  are  fortunate  in  finding  so  good  a  successor  to  his 
labors  as  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Masters,  who  comes  to  us  from 
the  Wesleyan  Mission  at  Canton,  and  is  thorougly  quali- 
fied for  the  important  work  now  in  his  charge.  His 
report,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  showed  about  300 
scholars  on  the  register,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
75;  good  attendance  on  the  Sunday  services  and  on 


Wednesday  evenings ;  and  interesting  quarterly  love- 
feasts,  at  which  "Americans,  Chinese  and  Japanese  hive 
gathered  around  the  one  common  table  of  the  Lord  at 
members  of  one  family  bound  together  by  the  bonds  of 
Christian  sympathy  and  a  loving  devotion  to  our  Heav- 
enly Father." 

In  1884  there  were  92  members  and  15  probationers. 
In  1885  seven  were  dismissed  by  letter,  13  received  by 
letter,  and  19  from  probation,  making  an  addition  of  31 
in  full  conversion.  Very  few  other  churches  in  this 
country  have  added  28  per  cent,  to  their  membership 
in  one  year.  There  are  now  117  full  members  and  6 
probationers. 

The  Oregon  and  Puget  Sound  Mission  was  organized 
in  1878.  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Hanson,  who  was  at  one  time 
associated  with  Dr.  Gibson  in  the  work  at  San  Francisco, 
reported  last  year  153  pupils  enrolled  in  the  evening 
school  at  Portland,  with  an  average  attendance  of  30  for 
the  year;  an  average  attendance  at  the  Sunday-school 
of  25  studying  God's  word  and  the  English-Chinese 
catechism  and  learning  to  sing  Christian  hymns.  He 
expects  14  members  in  full  connection,  and  says  :  "  The 
class  and  prayer-meetings  are  kept  up,  and  these  believ- 
ers seem  to  be  growing  in  grace  and  knowledge."  Poor 
as  they  are  they  now  come  up  with  one  dollar  and  a  half 
per  member  on  the  "  million  for  missions. " 

The  evening  school  in  Seattle,  under  the  charge  of 
Mrs.  Flinn,  has  an  enrollment  of  46,  with  an  average  of 
25;  and  the  Sunday-school  50,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  30. 

An  evening  school  was  opened  in  Tacoma  early  last 
year;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  it  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Larson,  a  Scandinavian,  and 
the  Rev.  J.C.  Sinclair,  a  German. 

There  are  15  members  at  Portland,  with  5  probation- 
ers; 12  probationers  at  Seattle  and  15  at  Tacoma,  mak- 
ing 47  members  and  probationers  of  our  church  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  Territory. 

For  the  facts  contained  in  this  necessarily  very  imper- 
fect sketch,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Gibson's  admirable 
work  on  "The  Chinese  in  America,"  and  to  the  reports 
of  the  Missionary  Society.  In  many  of  oar  Urge  cities 
and  in  not  a  few  smaller  towns,  there  are  now  Chinese 
Sunday 'schools — some  of  them  very  large  and  flourishing. 
Some  very  excellent  work  is  being  done  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  Miss  Hariette  Carter  has  a  very  success- 
ful Sunday-school  In  Boston,  meeting  at  the  Mount  Ver- 
non Congregational  Church.  A  school  has  lately  been 
opened  in  connection  with  the  Temple  street  M-  B- 
Church  in  the  same  city.  But  the  work  of  Chinese  Mis- 
sions in  this  country,  away  from  the  Pacific  coast,  de- 
mands to  be  treated  in  a  separate  paper. 

If  all  Christian  people  would  give  their  hearty  sym- 
pathy to  these  strangers  in  our  midst,  and  do  all  in  their 
power  to  give  them  the  Gospel,  and  show  the  fruits  of 
that  Gospel  in  kindness  and  brotherly  treatment,  there  is 
no  field  in  which  better  results  can  be  reaped  than  MBon£ 
the  Chinese  population  in  the  United  States. 
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The  outrageous  treatment  of  the  Chinese  in  Wyoming 
and  Washington  Territories,  and  the  general  persecution 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  together  with  the  criminal  indiffer- 
ence of  Congress,  have  already  borne  sad  fruit  in  China 
where  a  spirit  of  retaliation  has  been  engendered;  and 
our  West  China  Mission  is  for  the  present  broken  up- 
All  Christian  people,  and  all  true  patriots,  ought  to  arise 
in  defence  of  the  oppressed  Chinese,  and  insist  upon  it 
that  the  fullest  protection  be  secured  to  them  throughout 
the  land. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  received  the 
reports  from  the  Methodist  Mission  work  among  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  year 
just  closed. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  Mission  in  California 
reported  missions  for  Chinese  in  San  Francisco,  San 
Jose  and  Sacramento,  for  Japanese  in  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland.  Among  the  Chinese  are  laboring  as 
missionaries,  Rev.  F.  J.  Masters  and  wife,  Mrs.  Jane 
Walker  with  Mr.  Fong  Sui  as  native  preacher;  and  the 
teachers  being  Mrs.  M.  F.  Burns,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Russell, 
Miss  J.  Burke,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Reeves  and  Mr.  Lee  Tong 
Hay.  Among  the  Japanese  are  missionaries  Rev.  M.  C. 
Harris  and  wife.  Rev.  K.  Mieyama,  and  teachers  Mrs.  J. 
J.  Cleveland,  Miss  Ida  Kelsey,  Mr.  T.  Sun  a  mo  to  and 
Mr.  Hasegowa.  Thirty-one  adults  received  Christian 
baptism  the  past  year. 

The  statistics  show  136  members  and  14  probationers; 
five  evening  schools  with  9  teachers  and  average  attend- 
ance of  125;  six  Sunday-schools  with  12  teachers  and 
average  attendance  of  130.  The  collections  from  the 
mission  amounted  to  §1,470,  of  which  $156  were  for 
ministerial  support;  $365,  missions;  $325,  current  ex- 
penses ;  8540,  rent;  $41,  Episcopal  residence;  $10, 
General  Conference  expenses  ;  $13,  church  extension; 
$40,  education.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Mission  amounted  to  $11,159.53. 

The  Chinese  Mission  in  the  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territories  reported  last  month  14  members  and  5  proba- 
tioners at  Portland,  where  there  has  beenan  evening  school 
with  30  scholars  and  a  Sunday-school  of  so  scholars. 
The  first  part  of  the  year  mission  work  was  conducted 
at  Tacoma  and  Seattle  and  the  prospect  seemed  very 
encouraging,  but  the  anti-Chinese  agitation  resulted  dis- 
astrously to  both  missions. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Hanson  writes  us  October  6,  1886 :  "Just 
now  there  is  comparative  quiet  on  the  troublesome  Chi- 
nese question  and  our  school  at  Portland,  Oregon,  is  pros- 
pering, but  probably  the  agitation  will  break  out  again. 
Outside  of  Portland  there  are  so  few  Chinese  at  anyone 
point  that  little  can  be  done  aside  from  the  work  of  Tract 
and  Bible  distribution  among  them.  There  is  little  pros- 
pect of  our  being  able  to  build  up  a  permanent  Chinese 
society  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  yet  evangelization 
should  go  on  because  of  the  ultimate  effects  on  these 
people  and  their  children  in  their  own  land  as  well  as 
for  their  personal  salvation  while  here." 


KEV.  JAMES  N.  FITZGERALD,  D.D. 

James  N.  FitzGerald  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  July 
27,  1837.  From  boyhood  he  evinced  a  strong  desire  and 
aptitude  for  legal  study,  and  his  education  was  carefully 
conducted  with  this  end  in  view.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1858  and  became  very  successful  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  but  this  was  not  to  be  his  life-work. 

In  1861,  during  a  revival  in  Central  Church,  Newark, 
where  he  held  his  membership,  he  felt  called  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  the  following  year  he  entered  the  Travel- 
ing Connection  in  the  Newark  Conference,  filling  leading 
stations  and  becoming  Presiding  Elder  successively  of 
the  Newton,  Newark,  and  Jersey  City  Districts. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Wesleyan  University. 

For  ten  years  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Newark  Confer- 
ence. In  1880  he  was  made  a  Trustee  of  Drew  Semi- 
nary and  became  Vice-President  of  the  Board.  He  was 
a  member  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  General  Con- 
ferences of  1876,  1880  and  r884- 

In  1880  he  was  made  a  Manager  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  few 
months  later  was  chosen  Recording  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety, which  position  he  has  ever  since  held,  and  the  du- 
ties of  which  cover  a  wide  scope  of  valuable  service. 


Rev.  Henry  Richards,  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission 
on  the  Congo,  writes  from  Banza  Manteke,  August  6,  of 
a  Pentecost  that  has  come  upon  the  Congo  Mission: 
"  We  preached,  and  some  were  convicted.  The  interest 
increased,  and  the  people  came  up  in  large  numbers  to 
the  station.  The  house  was  too  small,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  hold  service  in  the  open  air,  and  we  have 
more  than  seven  hundred  converts."  Banza  Manteke  is 
no  longer  a  heathen  country." 
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Home  Erangelization. 

The  comparative  importance  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  is  sometimes  discussed.  Foreign  Missions  are 
to  the  larger  multitudes;  but  Home  Missions  lay  a 
wider  basis  for  the  active  prosecution  of  the  foreign 
work.  "Home  Missions  fill  the  fountain  whence  flow 
the  waters  of  life  to  China  and  Africa.  Home  Missions 
are  the  heart,  the  propelling  power,  the  magazine  to 
drive  the  foreign  work." 

Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson,  d.d  ,  of  Philadelphia,  writes  re- 
specting the  claim  we  should  make : 

"  We  talk  of  our  great  land — how  it  stretches  from  the  j 
great  lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific. 
Let  us  not  judge  too  much  by  quantity,  but  a  little  more 
by  quality.  We  claim  to  be  a  Christian  nation,  and  our 
true  possession  is  measured  by  the  territory  which  is 
actually  reclaimed  from  pagan  darkness,  or  occupied 
and  possessed  for  our  Lord  by  the  sole  of  the  foot  of 
His  Gospel  heralds !  Not  over  how  much  land  does  the 
star-spangled  banner  wave,  or  how  many  starry  States 
bespangle  its  blue,  but  how  much  ground  does  the  flag 
of  the  cross  cover,  and  how  many  stars  are  we  setting  ' 
in  the  crown  of  our  King?" 

Equally  impressive  are  the  words  of  Rev.  Charles  L. 
Thompson,  D.n..  on   this  subject.     He  says  :     "  In  the 
light  of  history  the  regeneration  of  America  cannot  be  I 
trusted  to  social  evolution.     The  composite  character  of  I 
our  population  gives  the  natural  basis  fnr  the  strongest  j 
kind  of  a  nationality.     Perhaps  to  this  natural  advan-  i 
tage,  which   springs  from  the  mingling  of  races,  Glad-  ' 
stone  referred  when  he  said  that  the  American  nation  I 
has  the  best  basis  for  a  continuous  empire  that  the  his- 
tory of  man  has  known.     Why  should  it  not  be  so  ?     For  ' 
never  before  has  there  been  a  chance  for  developing  a  I 
cosmopolitan  man.     All  types  unite  on  this  continent. 
The  races  of  the  world  gather  here.     If  the  blending  of  | 
tribes  around   the  northern  seas  of  Europe  have  made 
the  British    stock,    what    type  of  man    may  we  not  ex-  j 
pect  when   all  climes  and    nations   make  their  contri- 
bution?   The  fear  of  immigration  is  an  unphilosophic 
folly.     More  nations  have  gone  to  pieces  on  the  rock  of  | 
their  homogeneity  than  on  any  other.     To  exclude  the 
Chinese— or  any  other  race— from  our  shores  and  a  share  I 
in  our  world-wide  national  development,  is  not  more  a  i 
religious  wrong  than  a  political  blunder. 

'■There  is,  however,  a  possible  peril  in  the  mingling  i 
of  races  and  religions.  It  is  that  of  which  not  the  poli- 
tician, but  the  Christian,  should  take  note.  The  Church 
is  the  great  harmonizer,  because  it  supplants  the  re-  i 
ligions  and  negations  of  peoples  with  that  religion  which 
alone  has  a  Divine  authority  and  power  fitted  to  all  hu-  ' 
man  conditions.  In  a  word,  whether  the  coming  of  na-  , 
tions  to  our  shores  shall  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  depends 
on  whether  the  Church  of  Christ  will  throw  into  these  '' 
joined  and  turbulent  streams  the  sweetening  branch  of  | 
Gospel  truth.  In  this  view  the  Home  Missionary  prob-  i 
lem  becomes  intensely  interesting  alike  to  the  Chris-  j 
■ian  and  the  patriot.     For  all  these  races  bring  with  them  ] 


either  a  religion  or  the  denial  of  a  religion,  which  needs 
to  be  met  and  overcome  by  the  Gospel. 

"  How  various  are  the  forms,  and  how  wise  must  ne 
the  plans  and  teachings  by  which  they  are  met.  To 
our  Eastern  shores  come  tiie  devotees  of  Romanism, 
perilous  to  free  institutions  because  their  superior  is  not 
at  Washington,  but  in  Rome.  On  our  Southwestern 
frontier  we  are  met  by  a  Mexican  form  of  Rom.-imsm 
which  in  many  cases  has  degenerated  into  sheer  heathen 
idolatry.  Our  work  there  is  to  meet  a  heathenism  that 
is  made  aggressive  and  formidable  by  a  venerable  alli- 
ance with  a  corrupted  form  of  the  Church.  Along  our 
northern  parallels  we  have  on  the  one  hand  the  church 
formalism,  and  on  the  other  the  rationalism  of  Northern 
Europe  to  inform  with  the  spirit  and  the  truths  "I  the 
Gospel.  So  informed,  they  become  the  very  best  ele- 
ment of  the  population.  Along  our  southern  parallels 
we  have  seven  millions  of  Africans  to  prepare  for  the 
full  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  here,  or  for  be- 
ing missionaries  to  their  own  people  on  the  awakening 
continent  of  their  fathers.  On  our  Western  coast  and 
scattered  throughout  the  Western  country,  we  have  rep- 
resentatives of  the  aboriginal  races,  to  whom  our  relig- 
ious duty  is  all  the  greater  because  they  are  fading  away 
before  the  march  of  our  civilization.  We  have  also  the 
Chinese,  whose  coming  to  us,  though  temporarily  checked 
by  our  Government,  will  bode  no  harm,  but  only 
good,  to  the  nation  that  could  be  catholic  enough  in 
republican  principles,  and  energetic  enough  in  the 
type  of  its  Christian  life,  to  incorporate  them  into  its 
body. 

"To  so  influence  and  shape  these  various  factor*  as 
to  make  them  contribute  each  its  full  share  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  our  national  problem  is  in  the  highest  view 
the  work  of  Home  Missions.  That  work  is  to  save  souls, 
indeed — the  souls  of  this  generation,  of  every  race  thai 
comes  to  our  shores.  But  more  than  that.it  isto  furnish 
the  one  condition  on  which  the  production  of  the  highest 
type  of  man  depends.  We  have  here  undoubtedly  the 
natural  and  social  conditions.  They  are  not  sufficient. 
The  Gospel's  moulding  hand  alone  is  firm  enough  to  se- 
cure for  us  out  of  these  varieties  a  compact  national 
unit.  The  evangelization  of  the  continent  will  at  once 
be  the  salvation  of  souls  and  of  the  nation.  If  history 
has  one  lesson  to  teach  more  obvious  than  others,  it  is 
that  the  religious  bond  survives  the  breaking  of  other 
ties.  America  for  Christ  is  America  for  an  indefinite  and 
splendid  future." 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missonsof  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  says  :  "The  number  of  these  immi- 
grants isnot  soalarmingasthcirfAimj.-Av".  Whilst  among 
them  are  found  many  Protestant  Christians  of  the  best 
sort,  a  larger  proportion  of  them  ar;  ;,t  rangers  to  vital  god- 
liness, and  tired  of  all  religious  forms  and  ceremonies. 
Thousands,  if  not  tensof  thousands,  are  rank  infideiswho 
reject  the  Bible,  despise  the  Sabbath,  and  deny  the  exist-' 
ence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  They  denounce,  on  landing, 
many  of  the  institutions   which  cost  our  ancestors  blood 
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and  treasure  to  establish.  All  these  classes  must  be 
reached  and  moulded  by  the  Gospel." 

Rev.  H.  F.  Hickok,  d.ii.,  writes:  "Set  a  man  down 
in  a  new  country  where  the  restraints  are  all  removed, 
where  every  man  is  mainly  a  law  unto  himself,  and  the 
chances  arc  ten  to  one  that  he  will  deteriorate  morally. 
Hence  colonists,  for  a  generation  or  two,  generally  drift 
toward  barbarism.  There  are  a  good  many  people  who 
cannot  move  from  one  place  to  another  here  in  the  East 
without  rising  spiritually  damaged.  It  takes  human  be- 
ings some  time  to  get  rooted  so  that  they  feel  responsi- 
bility and  are  willing  to  take,  hold  of  religious  duties' 
Besides  this,  the  great  majority  of  people  who  go  to  the 
front  and  settle  the  new  territories  are  not  religious  at 
all,  and  never  have  been.  Not  a  few  come  from  low  so- 
cial and  spiritual  conditions,  many  of  them  steeped  in 
error.  Romanists,  Rationalists  and  Mormons,  familiar 
with  sin,  especially  Sabbath  breaking,  drinking  and  pro- 
fanity, and  all  this  fired  by  a  false  idea  of  freedom— a 
liberty  to  do  as  they  please.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  people  in  such  circumstances  will  build  the  in- 
stitutions of  a  Christian  civilization  without  help,  and  the 
longer  they  live  without  these  institutions  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  will  be  to  establish  them." 

Rev.  R.  F.  Sample,  d.d.,  says  :  "  Surely  God  is  call. 
ing  upon  us  to  rise  and  possess  this  land,  and  to  do  it 
quickly.  There  is  no  time  for  delay.  The  march  of  ages 
is  fleeter  than  ever.  The  world  takes  longer  strides  and 
quicker  than  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  History  is 
written  not  with  styles  on  parchment,  but  with  the  light- 
nings on  continents.  We  need  to  awake  and  do  with  our 
might.  America  should  be  evangelized  speedily.  It  is 
the  pivot  of  the  world's  destiny.  China,  India,  Africa, 
South  .Tmerica,  will  be  what  we  make  them.  If  the  Gos- 
pel which  came  to  us  from  the  Holy  Land  is  to  go  back 
to  the  scenes  of  its  early  triumphs,  if  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, which  has  been  strongly  confined  in  all  its  his- 
tory  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  is  to  cross  the  equa- 
tor and  go  to  the  Southern  Pole,  then  the  Church  of  this 
land  must  send  it.  We  must  go  in  person,  or  send  those 
whom  God  calls.     We  need  more  men,  more  money." 


Curing  Soul  mill  Body  in  Itnly. 

BY  I.EROT  H.   VERSOS,   D  D. 

Rev.  G.  Gattuso,  stationed  at  Terni,  is  one  of  the  most 
sprightly  and  intelligent  ministers  of  our  Italian  Confer- 
ence. Though  not  regularly  graduated  nor  formally  ed- 
ucated for  the  ministry,  his  natural  intelligence  is  of  the 
acutest  and  finest,  his  reading  and  general  study  of  an 
extensive  and  varied  range,  and  he  has  thus  become  a 
wise  and  well  furnished  man.  Along  with  the  rest  he  is 
a  dilhttante  in  homeopathy,  in  the  application  of  which 
system  be  has  acquired  no  small  skill. 

In  two  cases  recently  he  has  instrumentally  raised  and 
restored  to  perfect  health  children  who  had  been  given 
up  by  the  town  physicians  and  abandoned  to  death.  The 
father  of  one  of  these  children  was  a  member   of  the 


church,  but  had  long  been  very  neglectful.  When  his 
child  was  healed  he  renewed  his  interest  for  a  time  and 
then  little  by  little  fell  back  again  to  his  old  indifference. 
Latterly  his  child  fell  sick  again  and  he  recurred  immedi- 
ately to  Bro.  Gattuso.  He  has  shown  himself  not  only 
doubly  grateful  for  this  second  recovery,  but  has  also 
frankly  reproached  himself  for  his  own  coldness  and  ne- 
glect of  the  church.  He  seems  to  have  taken  his  child's 
second  illness,  after  having  been  cured  by  the  minister, 
as  a  kind  of  visitation  for  his  own  admonition. 

Besides  these  generous  offices  among  his  own  parish- 
ioner?, Bro.  Gattuso  extends  his  gratuitous  services  to 
many  outsiders  and  strangers  who  solicit  his  assistance. 
This  he  does  because  it  gives  him  contact  with  the 
people,  access  to  many  he  could  not  otherwise  reach- 
Thus  while  he  gratuitously  practices  homeopathy  for 
the  health  of  bodies,  he  judiciously  professes  and  pub- 
lishes the  Gospel  for  the  healing  of  souls. 

Bro.  Gattuso  just  discovered  a  few  days  ago  that  a  no- 
torious priest  of  the  town  had  been  trying  assiduously 
to  persuade  his  son,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  to  enter  a  mon- 
astery and  become  a  monk,  offering  a  great  variety  of 
inducements.  What  a  wide-sounding  triumph  it  would 
have  been  for  the  priest!  What  an  experience  for  the 
father ! 

His  two  little  girls,  who  at  the  head  of  their  classes 
have  just  taken  silver  medals,  were  obliged  two  years 
ago,  if  they  went  to  school  at  all,  to  attend  a  Com- 
munal school  under  the  management  of  nuns.  When 
the  day  of  final  examination  came  these  Protestant 
misses  were  there  in  the  midst  of  the  others,  surrounded 
by  the  syndicate,  the  scholastic  authorities,  sundry  ec- 
clesiastics, interested  friends  and  admiring  parents, 
all  Catholics  of  the  strictest  type. 

Finally,  in  the  full  tide  of  the  occasion,  the  demure 
examining  nun  invites  inadvertently  one  of  the  little 
Gattusos  to  recite  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  beau- 
tiful little  midget,  unusually  small  and  bright  for  her 
age,  stood  up  amid  the  blaze  of  this  Provincial  and  Pa- 
pistic galaxy  and  in  a  clear  and  musical  voice  repeated 
without  hesitation  or  slip  the  Ten  Commandments.  But 
what  commandments  ?  Not  the  Catholic  ones,  where 
the  second  is  omitted,  but  those  of  the  Protestant  Bible; 
she  roundly  ringing  out  into  the  ears  of  the  whole  as- 
sembly the  second  commandment,  with  its  clear  and  sol- 
emn inhibition  of  images  and  their  worship! 

It  was  like  the  explosion  of  a  dynamite  cartridge  amid 
the  skirts  of  the  holy  sisters  or  of  mother  church  :  or  as 
if  one  of  the  white-hooded,  pale-faced  "brides  of  Christ," 
as  the  nuns  are  called,  had  fallen  to  blaspheming  the 
crucifix!  The  scandal  was  enormous!  It  might  have 
been  the  spirit  of  some  one  of  the  old  Prophets  by  the 
lips  of  a  little  Hebrew  maid  denouncing  the  idols  of 
Baal !  "  But  you  have  not  given  them  correctly,"  broke 
in  the  stunned  and  petrified  nun,  as  soon  as  she  could 
recover  her  breath  and  composure.  "  I  have  given  them 
precisely  as  taught  me  by  my  father,"  replied  the  little 
witness  in  the  midst,  upon  whom  all  eyes  were  turned. 

"Oh  !  yes;  they  are  Protestants,"  said  the  nun,  and 
looking  about  for  support  and  sympathy,  in  the  hour 
and  power  of  darkness,  added:  "of  course  they  are  false, 
not  at  all  those  taught  by  the  Church."  The  subject  and 
the  music  were  speedily  changed  ! 
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The  crisis  of  missions  is  now  upon  us.  What  is  a  crisis? 
It  is  the  parting  of  the  way,  where  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility meet ;  where  the  chance  of  a  grand  success 
stands  opposed  to  the  risk  of  awful  failure.  We  call  this 
the  crisis  ;  for  never,  in  the  whole  history  of  missions, 
have  such  opportunity  and  such  peril  confronted  the 
Church  of  God,  and  entailed  such  fearful  responsibility. 

First  consider  the  opportunity.  Never  before  could  it  be 
so  truly  said  that  the  whole  world  is  open  to  the  Gospel. 
Less  than  a  century  ago,  the  whole  pagan,  papal  and 
Moslem  world  was  shut  and  hermetically  sealed.  Here 
and  there  was  a  narrow  and  uncertain  opening,  which, 
however,  was  exceptional  and  liable  to  be  suddenly  and 
violently  closed.  Japan,  the  same  year  of  the  landing 
of  the  Mayflower  pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  had  driven  out 
the  last  representatives  of  the  Papal  Church,  and  barred 
her  sea-gates  against  Christianity  and  even  commerce. 
China  was  literally  "the  Walled  Kingdom."  England 
had  a  foothold  in  India,  but  the  East  India  Company 
was  the  worst  foe  of  missions,  and  had  left  on  record 
the  utterance  of  one  of  her  directors  that  he  "would 
rather  see  a  band  of  devils  in  India  than  a  band  of  mis- 
sionaries." 

Turkey  punished  apostasy  with  death  ;  Africa  was  an 
unexplored  mystery  ;  the  isles  of  the  sea  were  infested 
with  cannibals  more  brutal  than  the  beasts.  Papal 
lands  forbade  the  preaching  of  the  pure  Gospel,  and 
even  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  :  the  Word  of  God 
must  not  be  sold  or  even  given  away,  and  Dr.  March 
could  enter  the  Eternal  City  only  by  leaving  his  Bible 
outside  the  gates.  Wherever  the  missionary  went,  it 
was  as  the  three  holy  children  into  the  furnace,  or  Dan- 
iel into  the  lions'  den  ;  to  face  martyr  fires,  or  dare 
brute  beasts  in  human  shape. 

To-day,  the  walls  are  down;  in  every  part  of  the 
world  we  have  only  to  go  up  straight  before  us  and  take 
the  strongholds  of  Satan  by  storm.  Korea  now  wel- 
comes the  medical  missionary,  builds  him  a  hospital  at 
government  expense,  and  decorates  him  with  the  hon- 
ors of  Korean  knighthood.  Only  Thibet  remains,  of 
all  the  hermit  nations,  deliberately  shutting  out  the  mis- 
sionary  of  the  cross ;  but  there  are  now  sounds  of  creak- 
ing hinges— the  long  shut  gates  of  the  Land  of  Bod  are 
slowly  turning  to  open  the  way  to  another  territory  of 
700,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  as  large  as  that 
of  Siam  ;  and  here  are  the  very  shrine  and  throne  of  the 
Grand  Lama;  the  very  Sanctuary  of  Buddhism. 

The  way  in  which  these  doors  of  the  nations  have  been 
opened  during  this  century  constitutes  the  modern  mir 
acle  of  Providence.  The  pillar  that,  moving  before 
Israel,  rolled  back  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  drove 
back  Amalek,  beat  down  Jericho's  walls,  has  gone  before 
rhe  little  band  of  missionaries.     Obstacles  broad  as  con- 


tinents,   high  as    the  Himalayas,  have  vanished    like 
morning  mists  at  sunrise. 

We  can  now  understand  why,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, God  permitted  England  to  plant  her  foot  in  India. 
Though  it  was  by  means  of  a  corrupt,  greedy  corpora- 
tion, an  opening  was  secured.  The  Company's  right  to 
trade,  to  build  factories  and  storehouses;  to  defend  per- 
sons and  property,  acquire  territory,  and  call  on  British 
arms  and  diplomacy  for  help  in  case  of  collision  with 
the  Indian  Government ; — all  this  meant  increase  of 
possessions  and  political  power.  God  was  using  this 
avaricious  corporation  as  an  entering  wedge  into  the 
heart  of  Asia,  to  cleave  asunder  the  gnarled  and  knotted 
trunks  of  oriental  empires,  and  open  a  path  for  the  Gos- 
pel from  the  gates  of  the  Golden  Horn  to  the  portals  of 
the  Sunrise  Kingdom. 

Meanwhile,  on  this  continent,  a  new  missionary  nation 
was  growing  to  gigantic  stature ;  it  strode  across  this 
great  land  till  it  stood  beside  the  Pacific  ;  then,  as  though 
there  was  no  more  sea,  advanced  still  westward,  ant! 
thirty  years  ago  knocked  at  the  sea  gates  of  Japan  and 
unsealed  them  to  commerce  and  Christianity.  Here  was 
God's  anvil,  to  oppose  the  sledge-hammer  of  England 
with  the  resistance  not  of  antagonism  but  of  co- 
operation. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  unbar  the  portals  of  the 
Island  Empire.  America  united  with  England  and 
France  to  open  the  gates  of  China.  Then  Turkey  de- 
creed toleration.  Then  the  massacre  in  India  trans 
formed  even  the  East  India  Company  into  the  friend 
and  advocate  of  missions.  Then  Livingstone,  who  had 
undertaken  to  explore  the  dark  continent,  and  had  been 
forty  times  scorched  in  the  furnace  of  African  fever,  died 
on  his  knees  near  Lake  Bangweolo,  and  Stanley  resolved 
to  take  up  the  apostolic  succession.  A  thousand  days 
from  Zanzibar,  and  he  emerged  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  ;  and  following  in  the  path  of  the  explorer,  the 
missionary  goes,  like  God's  engineer  and  surveyor,  car- 
rying the  chain  of  missions  from  sea  to  sea.  Last  of 
all  Korea  comes  out  of  her  hermit  cell  and  welcome* 
Dr.  Allen  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  Divine  Healer. 

No  words  can  do  justice  to  this  wonderful  story  uf 
missionary  advance.  It  leaves  behind  the  tales  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Never  was  there  such  making  of  his- 
tory. Every  year,  every  day,  every  hour  is  critical ; 
every  event,  even  the  most  insignificant,  proves  pivotal. 
So  rapid  is  the  march  of  events  that  the  maps  of  Africa, 
made  yesterday,  are  inaccurate  to-day,  and  will  be  obso- 
lete to-morrow.  The  opening  of  doors  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  Providential  interpositions.  Look  again  at 
Africa.  It  was  only  in  1877  that  Stanley  reached  the 
Congo's,  mouth.  The  next  vessel  that  left  England's 
shores  after  the  news  of  his  complete  transit  of  the  con- 
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Linent  reached  Britain,  bore  missionaries  to  the  lake 
region,  and  at  Nyassa,  Albert  and  Victoria  Nyanza, 
and  Tanganyika,  mission  stations  were  located  ;  then  the 
Livingstone  Missions  on  the  Lover  Congo  ;  then,  only 
seven  years  after  Stanley's  exploring  tour,  fourteen  great 
nations  representing  Protestant,  Papal,  Greek  and  even 
Moslem  powers,  met  in  the  Berlin  Conference  to  decree 
the  Congo  Free  State  ! 

No  less  marked  is  God's  hand  in  the  rapid  transforma- 
ft'em  taking  place.  In  Japan,  for  instance,  the  changes 
within  twenty  years  have  been  radical  and  revolution- 
ary. The  very  structure  of  society  is  altered.  Chris- 
tian churches,  schools  and  institutions,  are  becoming 
dominant  forces  in  the  land  of  the  rising  sun.  Roman 
letters  are  displacing  the  Japanese  characters.  Even 
the  primitive  Pentecost  wrought  no  changes  equal  to 
those  of  this  newly  opened  Island  Empire.  The  Light 
of  Asia  is  fading  before  the  Light  of  the  World.  In  the 
graphic  terms  of  a  native  convert,  "only  the  natural 
scenery  remains  the  same,"  And  this  is  only  one  ex- 
ample of  these  marvellous  transformations. 

It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  facts  without  being 
brought  face  to  face  with  them.  Dr.  Lindley  said  that 
when  a  Zulu  trades  at  the  mission  premises  for  a  calico 
shirt,  duck  pants  and  a  three-legged  stool,  gets  on  his 
new  clothes  and  sits  on  his  stool,  he  is  a  thousand  miles 
above  the  pagans  round  about  him.  The  story  of  Fiji 
reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  Thirty  years  ago  the  hut  of  a 
chief  was  built  over  piles,  round  which  stood  a  score  of 
human  beings,  buried  alive,  and  his  canoe  was  launched 
by  being  rolled  to  the  sea  over  living  human  bodies. 
Now  a  thousand  churches  of  Christ  lift  their  spires 
there. 

The  American  Board  largely  concentrates  its  forces 
upon  Turkey,  forming  self-supporting,  self-governing, 
and  self-propagating  churches,  training  a  native  minis- 
try, and  preparing  what  is  now  a  mission  field  to  become 
a  feeder  of  missions  and  take  its  part  with  Christendom 
in  all  evangelizing  work.  Syria,  with  Christian  colleges, 
churches,  schools  and  presses,  sends  out  converts  in 
every  direction  to  teach  and  preach,  and  scatters 
Arabic  Bibles  and  testaments  throughout  the  Mohamme- 
dan world.  By  a  curious  ordering  of  Providence  the 
very  restrictions  of  the  Moslem  Bible  serve  to  give  the 
Christian's  Bible  access  to  the  followers  of  Mohammed. 
The  Koran  is  in  Arabic ;  it  is  unlawful  to  translate  it, 
and  yet  every  intelligent  Moslem  is  enjoined  to  read  il. 
Hence,  whatever  be  his  native  tongue,  the  same  Arabic 
version  of  the  Bible  finds  in  the  Mohammedan  a 
reader. 

The  crisis  of  missions  is  upon  us,  not  only  in  the  wide 
doors  of  opportunity,  but  in  the  awful  risk  of  failure 
A  crisis  will  not  brook  delay.  These  openings  demand 
immediate  entrance  and  occupation.  Delay  is  not  only 
danger,  but  disaster.  Japan's  wonderful  opening  was  as 
truly  the  Lord's  doing  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes,  as 
when  the  iron  gate  opened  of  its  own  accord  before 
Peter.     But  through  those  open  gates  push  the  hosts 


of  infidelity  while  we  parley  and  hesitate.  Before  Chris- 
tian schools  and  colleges  were  established,  an  atheistic 
science  was  boldly  taught  in  the  imperial  university ; 
before  a  Christian  press  scattered  its  leaves,  sceptical 
tracts  and  books  flooded  the  land. 

So  in  India,  while  we  lingered  at  the  threshold,  Satan's 
agents  spread  the  Age  of  Reason  and  the  Philosophical 
Dictionary,  and  pasted  up  huge  posters  along  the  walls 
of  Calcutta,  emblazoned  with  extracts  from  the  worst 
infidel  books,  to  attract  the  eye  of  educated  natives.  In 
papal  lands  the  people  are  in  revolt  against  priestcraft. 
There  is  an  insurrection  of  human  thought,  a  resurrec- 
tion of  human  intelligence  and  conscience  ;  but  the  re- 
action is  towards  atheism  ;  bursting  the  bonds  of  super- 
stition and  spiritual  thraldom  the  tendency  is  toward  the 
license  of  free  thinking.  Prompt  and  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  missions  in  papal  lands  would  just  now  turn 
thousands  and  millions  toward  a  pure  gospel.  But  it  is 
new  or  never. 

The  crisis  is  thus  upon  us.  What  are  we  doing  ?  Dr. 
Duff  says,  "  playing  at  missions," — yes,  it  is  worse  than 
playing ;  we  fear  that  the  Church  of  God  is  trifling  with 
human  souls  and  with  Christian  duty.  There  is  not  a 
Christian  denomination  or  disciple  that  is  not  involved 
in  this  peril.  At  this  most  critical,  pivotal  hour  of  his- 
tory and  destiny,  Protestant  Christendom,  with  a  church 
membership  estimated  at  from  twenty-eightto  thirty  mil- 
lions.is  sending  into  this  world-field  only  about  five  thous- 
and missionaries,  male  and  female,  i.  e.,  Christendom 
gives  one  out  of  every  fifty-six  hundred  to  carry  the  Gospel 
to  the  heathen,  and  of  these  nearly  one-half  are  women. 
From  nine  to  ten  millions  of  dollars  a  year  are  given  to 
prosecute  this  work,  that  is  one-third  of  a  dollar  as  an 
average  per  member,  less  than  one-third  of  a  cent  a  day, 
for  the  evangelization  of  a  thousand  millions  of  our  race. 
And  even  this  we  raise  only  irregularly  and  spasmodically. 
The  annual  assemblies  and  convocations  frequently  re- 
port alarming  debts,  and  at  a  time  when  God's  imperial 
clarion  sounds  the  signal  for  advance  all  along  the  lines, 
the  cry  goes  forth,  "retrench!"  when  even  to  stand  still 
is  to  go  back. 

We  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say  that  in  the  matter 
of  missions  no  small  part  of  the  church  is  cursed  with 
an  apathy  and  lethargy  that  are  criminal.  Estimating 
Protestant  church  members  at  28,000,000,  should  one 
out  of  every  five  hundred  go  abroad  to  teach  or  preach, 
we  should  have  some  fifty-six  thousand,  instead  of  five 
thousand,  representatives  in  the  field  ;  and  were  the 
whole  Protestant  Church  represented  by  one  percent,  of 
average  income,  instead  of  ten  million  dollars  a  year  we 
should  have  at  least  one  hundred  millions  for  the  work 
of  missions.  As  to  money,  we  ought  to  bow  our  heads 
in  shame  that  hundreds  of  dollars  should  be  given  to 
Mammon,  even  by  disciples,  where  pence  are  given  to 
God.  Whiskey  is  the  stand  pipe  in  our  comparative  ex- 
penditures, towering  far  above  all  others ;  would  that, 
like  a  standpipe,  it  might  determine  the  level  to  which 
our  gifts  to  God  should  rise.     Think  of  it— that  two 
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hundred  and  fifty  times  as  much  should  be  spent  for 
liquor  and  tobacco  as  for  missions ;  that  for  every  dol- 
lar given  to  evangelize  the  world,  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five should  go  to  bread,  meat,  sugar,  and  molasses  ; 
or  taking  these  articles  of  food  and  indulgence  together, 
six  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  for  every  dollar  put 
into  the  foreign  mission  treasury  ! 

What  can  we  ministers  or  church  members  do  toward 
securing  immediate  and  enthusiastic  co-operation  with 
this  great  cause  ? 

First  and  most  imperative  is  the  need  of  increased  in- 
formation. True  zeal  is  awakened  by,  inspired  by,  and 
therefore,  according  to,  knowledge.  Fire  may  be  fanned 
with  a  bellows  but  it  must  be  fed  with  fuel,  and  the  fuel 
of  the  flame  of  missionary  enthusiasm  is  a  knowledge 
of  facts.  No  true  child  of  God  can  remain  indifferent 
when  he  knows  the  need  and  extremity  of  the  thousand 
millions  who  have  no  Christ;  when  he  learns  what  mod- 
ern missions  have  done  and  are  doing;  when  he  sees 
the  unmistakable  moving  of  God  in  the  mission  field, 
and  the  signal  triumphs  of  grace  in  heathen  commu- 
nities. Let  our  pastors  give  to  apathetic  people  the 
story  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Madagascar,  Fiji;  tell 
them  of  Duncan's  work  in  Columbia,  Geddie  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  Johnson  in  Sierra  Leone,  Wheeler  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, Powell  at  Nanumaga,  Clough  at  Ongole,  Wolfe 
in  Foochow,  McKay  at  Formosa,  Bushnell  at  the  Ga- 
boon, Hogg  in  F.gypt,  McCalt  in  Paris,  and  the  host  of 
others  who  have  been  the  pioneers  and  apostles  of  mis- 
sions ;  and  no  real  child  of  God  can  remain  cold  and 
irresponsive. 

Our  monthly  concerts  may  be  a  thousand-fold  more 
useful.  We  may  make  them  monthly  bulletin  boards  to 
mark  the  progress  of  Christ's  campaign  for  a  world's 
conquest,  to  show  where  His  hosts  are  stationed,  what 
new  strongholds  are  taken,  what  new  advances  are  pro- 
jected, where  re-inforcements  are  needed,  and  where  our 
present  advantage  is  imperilled  by  the  concentrated  at- 
tack of  the  enemy.  Such  a  monthly  concert — like 
Nehemiah  at  Jerusalem — will  turn  disciples  into  war- 
riors and  workers,  and  when  the  trumpet  sounds  at  any 
point  of  peril,  the  whole  church  will  rally  to  its  defence. 

There  is  a  melancholy  uniformity  in  our  annual  ap- 
propriations to  the  missionary  work.  With  all  the  ap- 
peals from  pulpit  and  press;  all  the  help  from  Women's 
Boards  and  Sunday  Schools;  all  the  inspiration  from  Di- 
vine Providence  and  grace;  the  tides  of  our  annual  con- 
tributions do  not  rise  to  a  much  higher  flood  mark;  the 
greatest  work  ever  attempted  by  the  Church— with  the 
grandest  opportunity  ever  afforded  the  Chuich  in  any 
age;  with  every  possible  or  conceivable  incentive  and 
inspiration  to  zeal  and  enterprise — cannot  pass  this  dead 
line,  this  fatal  limit  of  about  ten  millions.  1  he  work 
remains  stationary,  while  everything  else  moves;  God 
moves  before  us,  the  heathen  nations  move  away  from 
their  old  moorings;  Satan  moves  into  the  newly-opened 
fields  and  plants  the  tares  in  advance  of  the  wheat;  time 
moves  on  toward  eternity  and  the  world  moves  forward 


toward  the  final  crisis;  and  the  church,  with  her  growing 
membership,  growing  intelligence,  growing  wealth,  stands 
still;  and,  since  all  else  moves,  falls  behind! 

At  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Minneapolis,  in  May  last,  after  the  report  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Foreign  Missions  was  presented,  the 
following  additional  resolution  was  presented  by  the 
writer  of  this  article,  and  adopted  unanimously  by  a 
rising  vote,  after  which  the  Assembly,  still  standing,  was 
led  in  prayer  by  the  moderator : 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  presence  of  the  universal  open- 
ing of  doors,  the  inspiring  leadership  of  God's  Provi- 
dence, and  the  glorious  sealing  of  the  missionary  work 
by  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  rapid  removal  of  gigantic 
obstacles  and  the  gradual  transformation  of  heathen 
souls  and  even  communities  by  the  Gospel,  this  Assem- 
bly explicitly  declares  its  solemn  conviction  that  it  will 
not  do  to  retrench  or  even  to  stand  still.  In  the  face  of 
foes  ever  active  and  aggressive,  not  to  go  forward  is 
practically  to  go  backward.  We  therefore  declare  that 
at  least  $750,000  should  be  raised  this  year,  exclusive  of 
the  payment  of  the  debt  now  resting  on  the  Board;  and 
this  in  bumble  dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  is 
the  Spirit  of  Missions,  we,  the  ministers  and  elders,  rep- 
resenting the  Churches,  prayerfully  undertake  to  accom- 
plish. 

Is  not  some  such  deliverance  appropriate  to  all  the 
Churches  of  Christ  ? 

In  view  of  this  crisis  in  mission  work,  let  all  Christian 
pastors  and  disciples  take  prompt  and  vigorous  meas- 
ures to  double  this  year  the  offerings  of  last. 

The  first  Sabbath  in  November  is  to  be  observed  as  a 
special  day  of  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen, 
by  all  Protestant  missions,  and  the  societies  and  denomi- 
nations that  support  them.  Why  should  it  not  be  t<b~ 
served  in  every  congregation  in  our  land  ?  Why  should 
not  every  pastor  preach  to  his  people  upon  the  great 
cause  and  its  claims,  and  in  the  services  of  worship  and 
the  Sunday-school  make  this  day  a  missionary  day,  for 
the  diffusion  of  information  and  the  arousing  of  intelli- 
gent enthusiasm? 

At  convenient  points,  union  services  of  contiguous 
congregations  might  be  held  during  the  afternoon  or 
evening,  at  which  addresses  shall  be  made  by  those  who 
can  kindle  contagious  enthusiasm,  and  at  all  services  of 
that  day  special  offerings  should  be  made  to  Foreign 
Missions  in  such  way  as  each  Church  may  determine. 

A  great  impulse  would  be  given  to  this  cause  if  pas- 
tors would  prepare  missionary  addresses  or  lectures  upon 
different  fields,  and  by  exchange  among  themselves,  se- 
cure to  the  congregations  generally  the  benefit  of  their 
researches;  that  the  people  might  be  informed  and  edu- 
cated as  to  the  world-field  and  the  triumphs  and  suc- 
cesses of  the  Gospel,  and  the  great  work  still  needing  to 
be  done. 

Certain  it  is   that  the  whole  Church  of  God  ought  to 

arise  and  shine  with  a  new  and  flaming  zeal  for  a  world's 

evangelization.     The  night   is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at 

'■    hand.     What  can  we  do  to  hasten  its  dawning  ?  to  flood 

the  earth  with  the  light  of  the  Evangel  ? 
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Money  and  the  Kingdom  of  Clirlst. 

By  Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  D.D, 

Money  is  power  in  the  concrete.  It  commands  learn- 
ing, skill,  experience,  wisdom,  talent,  influence,  numbers. 
It  represents  the  school,  the  college,  the  church,  the 
printing-press,  and  all  evangelizing  machinery.  It  con- 
fers on  the  wise  man  a  sort  of  omnipresence.  By  means 
of  it,  the  same  man  may,  at  the  same  moment,  be  found- 
ing an  academy  among  the  Mormons,  teaching  the  New 
Mexicans,  building  a  home  missionary  church  in  Dakota, 
translating  the  Scriptures  in  Africa,  preaching  the  Gospel 
in  China,  and  uttering  the  precepts  of  ten  thousand 
Bibles  in  India.  It  is  the  modern  miracle  worker;  it 
has  a  wonderful  multiplying  and  transforming  power. 
Sarah  Hosmer,  of  Lowell,  though  a  poor  woman,  sup- 
ported a  student  in  Ihe  Nestorian  Seminary,  who  became 
a  preacher  of  Christ.  Five  times  she  gave  fifty  dollars, 
earning  the  money  in  a  factory,  and  sent  out  five  native 
pastors  to  Christian  work.  When  more  than  sixty  years 
old,  she  longed  to  furnish  Nestoria  with  one  more 
preacher  of  Christ ;  and,  living  in  an  attic,  she  took  in 
sewing  until  she  had  accomplished  her  cherished  pur- 
pose. In  the  hands  of  this  consecrated  woman,  money 
transformed  the  factory  girl  and  the  seamstress  into  a 
missionary  of  the  Cross,  and  then  multiplied  her  six-fold. 
The  kingdoms  of  this  world  will  not  have  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  until  the  money  power  has  been 
Christianized, 

Christians  generally  hold  that  God  has  a  thoroughly 
real  claim  on  some  portion  of  their  income,  possibly  a 
tenth,  more  likely  nodefinite  proportion;  but  some  small 
part,  they  acknowledge,  belongs  to  him,  and  they  hold 
themselves  in  duty  bound  to  use  it  for  him.  This  low 
and  unchristian  view  has  sprung  apparently  from  a 
misconception  of  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  tithes. 
God  did  not,  for  the  surrender  of  a  part,  renounce  all 
claim  to  the  remainder.  The  Jew  was  taught,  in 
language  most  explicit  and  oft-repeated,  that  he  and  all 
he  had  belonged  absolutely  to  God. 

God's  claim  to  the  whole  rests  on  exactly  the  same 
ground  as  his  claim  to  a  part.  As  the  Creator,  he  must 
have  an  absolute  ownership  in  all  his  creatures  ;  and,  if 
an  absolute  claim  could  be  strengthened,  it  would  be  by 
the  fact  that  he  who  gave  us  life  sustains  it,  and  with 
his  own  life  redeemed  it.  "Ye  are  not  your  own;  for 
ye  are  bought  with  a  price." — i  Cor.  vi.,  19,  20.  Mani- 
festly, if  God  has  absolute  ownership  in  us,  we  can  have 
absolute  ownership  in  nothing  whatever. 

When  the  Scriptures  and  reason  speak  of  God's 
ownership  in  us  they  use  the  word  in  no  accommodated 
sense.  It  means  all  that  it  can  mean  in  a  court  of  law. 
It  means  that  God  has  a  right  to  the  service  of  his  own. 
It  means  that,  since  our  possessions  are  his  property, 
they  should  be  used  in  his  service — not  a  fraction  of 
them,  but  the  whole.  When  the  Lord  returned  from 
the  far  country,  to  reckon  with  his  servants  to  whom  he 
had  entrusted  his  goods,  he  demanded  not  simply  a 
small   portion  of  the   increase,  but   held    his   servants 


accountable  for  both  principal  and  interest — "mine  own 
with  usury."  Every  dollar  that  belongs  to  God  must 
serve  him.  And  it  is  not  enough  that  we  make  a  good 
use  of  our  means.  We  are  under  exactly  the  same  obli- 
gations to  make  the  best  use  of  our  money  that  we  are  to 
make  a  good  use  of  it ;  and  to  make  any  use  of  it  other 
than  the  best  is  a  maladministration  of  trust.  Here, 
thtn,  is  the  principle  always  applicable,  that  of  our  entire 
possessions  every  dollar,  every  cent  is  to  be  employed  in  the 
way  that  will  best  honor  God. 

An  attempt  to  regulate  personal  expenditures  by  this 
principle  affords  opportunity  for  fanaticism  on  the  one 
hand  and  for  self-deception  on  the  other;  but  an  honest 
and  intelligent  application  of  it  will  avoid  both. 

Surely,  it  is  right  to  supply  our  necessities.  But  what 
are  necessities  ?  Advancing  civilization  multiplies  them. 
Friction  matches  were  a  luxury  once,  a  necessity  now. 
And  may  we  allow  ourselves  nothing  for  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life?  Where  shall  we  draw  the  line  be- 
tween justifiable  and  unjustifiable  expenditure? 

The  Christian  has  given  himself  to  God,  or,  rather, 
has  recognized  and  accepted  the  divine  ownership  in  him. 
He  is  under  obligations  to  apply  every  power,  whether 
of  mind,  body,  or  possessions,  to  God's  service.  He  is 
bound  to  make  that  service  as  effective  as  possible. 
Certain  expenditures  upon  himself  are  necessary  to  his 
highest  growth  and  greatest  usefulness,  and  are,  there- 
fore, not  only  permissible,  but  obligatory.  All  the 
money  which  will  yield  a  larger  return  of  usefulness  in 
the  world,  of  greater  good  to  the  kingdom,  by  being 
spent  on  ourselves  or  families  than  by  being  applied 
otherwise,  is  used  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  is  better 
spent  than  it  would  have  been  if  given  to  missions. 
And  whatever  money  i3  spent  on  self  that  would  have 
yielded  larger  returns  of  usefulness  if  applied  otherwise, 
is  misapplied;  and,  if  it  has  been  done  intelligently,  it  is 
a  case  of  embezzlement. 

A  narrow  view  at  this  point  is  likely  to  lead  us  into 
fanaticism.  We  must  look  at  life  in  its  wide  lelations 
and  remember  that  character  is  its  supreme  end.  Char- 
acter is  the  one  thing  in  the  universe,  so  far  as  we  know, 
which  is  of  absolute  worth,  and  therefore  beyond  all 
price.  The  glory  of  the  Infinite  is  all  of  it  the  glory  of 
character.  Every  expenditure  which  serves  to  broaden 
and  beautify  and  upbuild  character  is  worthy.  The  one 
question  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  whether  it  is  the 
wisest  application  of  means  to  the  desired  end.  Will 
this  particular  application  of  power  in  money  produce 
the  largest  results  in  character? 

But  what  of  the  beautiful  ?  How  far  may  we  gratify 
our  love  of  it?  A  delicate  and  difficult  question  to 
answer,  especially  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  living  in 
the  midst  of  a  luxurious  civilization.  Our  guiding  prin- 
ciple holds  here  as  everywhere,  only  its  application  is 
difficult.  Art  has  an  educational  value  in  our  homes 
and  schools  and  parks  and  galleries;  but  how  far  may- 
one  who  recognizes  his  Christian  stewardship  conscien- 
tiously go  in  the  encouragement  of  art  and  the  grati- 
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fication  of  taste  ?  If  every  man  did  his  duty,  gave  ac- 
cording to  ability,  there  would  be  abundant  provision 
for  aii  Christian  and  philanthropic  work  and  substance 
left  for  the  patronage  of  art.  But  not  one  man  in  a 
hundred  is  doing  his  duty  ;  hence  those  who  appreciate 
the  necessities  of  Christian  work  must  fill  the  breach; 
are  not  ft  liberty  to  make  expenditures  which  would 
otherwise  be  wholly  justifiable.  Many  expenditures  are 
right  abstractly  considered.  That  is,  would  be  right  in 
an  ideal  condition  of  society.  But  the  condition  of  the 
world  is  not  ideal ;  we  are  surrounded  by  circumstances 
which  must  be  recognized  exactly  as  they  are.  Sin  is 
abnormal,  the  world  is  out  of  joint ;  and  such  facts  lay 
on  us  obligations  which  would  not  otherwise  exist,  make 
sacrifices  necessary  which  would  not  otherwise  be  bind- 
ing, forbid  the  gratification  of  tastes  which  are  natural, 
and  might  otherwise  be  indulged.  Thrice  true  is  this 
of  us  who  live  in  this  great  national  crisis  and  wcrld 
emergency.  It  is  well  to  play  the  violin,  but  not  when 
Rome  is  burning. 

God  has  laid  upon  Christian  nations  the  work  of 
evangelizing  the  heathen  world.  He  has  laid  on  us  the 
duty  of  Christianizing  our  own  heathen,  and  under  such 
conditions  that  the  obligation  presses  with  an  over- 
whelming urgency.  If  this  duty  were  accepted  by  all 
Christians,  the  burden  would  rest  lightly  upon  each; 
but  great  multitudes  in  the  church  are  shirking  all  re- 
sponsibility. So  far  as  the  work  of  missions  is  con- 
cerned, these  members  of  the  household  of  faith  are 
loungers.  The  unfaithful  many  throw  unnatural  bur- 
dens on  the  faithful  few.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  who  would  be  faithful  must  accept  sacrifices  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  his  duty.  That  is,  the  principle 
always  and  everywhere  applicable,  that  we  are  under 
obligations  to  make  the  wisest  use  of  every  penny,  binds 
him  to  a  use  of  his  means  which,  if  every  Christian  did 
his  duty,  would  not  be  necessary.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  sacrifices  made  by  some,  there  are  vast  multitudes, 
which  the  established  channels  of  beneficence  have 
placed  within  our  reach,  who  are  starving  for  the  bread 
of  life.  As  long  as  this  is  true,  must  not  high  uses  of 
money  yield  to  the  highest  ? 

The  general  acceptance,  by  the  church,  of  the  Chris- 
tian principle  that  every  penny  is  to  be  used  in  the  way 
that  will  best  honor  God,  would  cause  every  channel  of 
benevolence  to  overflow  its  banks,  and  occasion  a  blessed 
freshet  of  salvation  throughout  the  world.  "  But,"  says 
some  one,  "that  principle  demands  daily  self-denial." 
Undoubtedly  ;  and  that  fact  is  the  Master's  seal  set  to 
its  truth.  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  roe,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow 
me." — Luke  ix,  23. 

One  who  believes  that  every  dollar  belongs  to  God, 
and  is  to  be  used  for  him,  will  not  imagine  that  he  has 
discharged  all  obligation  by  "  giving  a  tenth  to  the 
Lord."  One  who  talks  about  the  "  Lord's  tenth,"  prob- 
ably thinks  about  "his  own"  nine-tenths.  The  question 
is  not  what  proportion  belongs  to  God  ?    But,  having 


given  all  to  him,  what  proportion  will  best  honor  him  by 
being  applied  to  the  uses  of  myself  and  family,  and  what 
proportion  will  best  honor  him  by  being  applied  to 
benevolent  uses  ?  Because  necessities  differ  this  pro- 
portion will  differ.  One  man  has  a  small  income  and  a 
large  family  ;  another  has  a  large  income  and  no  family 
at  all.  Manifestly  the  proportion  which  will  best  honor 
God  by  being  applied  to  benevolence  is  much  larger  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  God,  therefore,  require* 
a  different  proportion  to  be  thus  applied  in  the  two 
cases.  If  men's  needs  varied  directly  as  their  incomes, 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  practicable  and  reasonable  to  fix 
on  some  definite  proportion  as  due  from  all  to  Christian 
and  benevolent  work.  But,  while  men's  wants  are  quite 
apt  to  grow  with  their  income,  their  needs  do  not.  A 
man  whose  income  is  five  hundred  dollars  may  have  the 
same  needs  as  his  neighbor  whose  income  is  fifty  thou- 
sand. 

There  are  multitudes  in  the  land  who,  after  having 
given  one-tenth  of  their  increase,  might  fare  sumptu- 
ously every  day,  gratify  every  whim,  and  live  with  the 
most  lavish  expenditure.  Would  that  fulfill  the  law  of 
Christ,  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  me  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me?" 

There  is  always  a  tendency  to  substitute  form  for 
spirit,  rules  for  principles.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
conform  the  conduct  to  a  rule  than  to  make  a  principle 
inform  the  whole  life.  Moses  prescribed  rules  ;  Christ 
inculcated  principles — rules  for  children,  principles  fcr 
men. 

The  law  of  tithes  was  g:ven  when  the  race  was  in  its 
childhood,  and  the  relations  of  money  to  the  kingdom 
of  God  were  radically  different  from  what  they  are  now. 
The  Israelite  was  not  held  responsible  for  the  conversion 
of  the  world.  Money  had  no  such  spiritual  equivalents 
then  as  now;  it  did  not  represent  the  salvation  of  the 
heathen.  The  Jew  was  required  simply  to  make  pro- 
vision for  his  own  worship ;  and  its  limited  demands 
might  appropriately  be  met  by  levying  upon  a  certain 
proportion  of  his  increase.  Palestine  was  his  world  and 
his  kindred  the  race  ;  but,  under  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, the  world  is  our  country,  and  the  race  our 
kindred.  The  needs  of  the  world  to-day  are  boundless; 
hence,  every  man's  obligation  to  supply  that  need  is  the 
full  measure  of  his  ability ;  not  one-tenth,  or  any  other 
fraction  of  it.  And  no  one  exercises  thai  full  measure  un. 
til  he  has  sacrificed. 

By  all  means  let  there  be  system.  It  is  as  valuable 
in  giving  as  in  anything  else.  Proportionate  giving  to 
benevolence  is  both  reasonable  and  scriptural — "  a&  God 
hath  prospered."  It  is  well  to  fix  on  some  proportion 
of  income,  less  than  which  we  will  not  give,  and  then 
bring  expenses  within  the  limit  thus  laid  down.  Bot 
when  this  proportion  has  been  given — be  it  a  tenth,  or 
fifth,  or  half — it  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  duty 
has  been  fully  done.  There  can  be  found  in  rules  no 
substitute  for  an  honest  purpose  and  a  consecrated 
heart. 


LA  WRENCE  A.\D  HIS  BA.VK. 


Cftt  CiuloTen. 


Lawrence  and  His  Bank. 

LAWRENCE  B ,  about  nine  years  old,  surprised 
his  grandma  the  other  day,  by  asking  if  he  might 
give  all  the  contents  of  his  bank  to  the  cause  of  missions. 
The  boy  had  his  home  with  his  grand -parents,  and  this 
bank  contained  all  his  little  earnings. 

"  Why,  surely  not  all"  said  his  grandma.  By  and  by 
you  will  need  pencils,  or  ball,  or  knife,  and  have  nothing 
to  buy  with.  I  should  think  it  would  be  more  prudent 
to  give  half  or  a  third  than  the  whole." 

"  But  I  wish  to  give  the  whole,"  persisted  the  boy.  "I 
want  to  send  some  Bibles  to  those  who  have  not  any,  and 
1  want  to  send  some  poor  children  to  school  where  they 
may  learn  about  Jesus." 

Grandma  felt  that  she  had  nothing  better  or  more 
noble  than  this  to  propose,  so  she  said,  "  Well,  I  will  see 
about  it." 

After  this  grandma  and  grandpa  talked  it  over  to- 
gether, and  they  said,  "  If  our  boy  has  it  in  his  heart  to 
make  this  offering  to  the  Lord,  we  must  not  hinder 
him." 

A  few  days  later,  grandpa  had  a  talk  with  Lawrence 
about  it ;  but  he  had  not  changed  his  mind  at  alt.  He 
could  not  think  of  saving  anything  for  himself  while 
there  were  so  many  children  who  had  no  Bible,  and  had 
never  heard  of  Jesus ;  so  grandpa  told  him  to  give  it 
all,  and  he  would  add  enough  to  make  it  five  dollars.  He 
had  but  a  little  more  than  a  dollar  to  add,  for  the  bank 
contained  almost  four  dollars. 

A  few  days  after  came  the  mite-box  opening.  Law- 
rence had  a  piece  to  recite  on  the  occasion,  which 
began  : — 

Should  you  wish  to  know  the  beat  tue  of  a  penny, 
I'll  tell  von  a  way  (hat  ii  better  than  any  ; 
Not  on  apples  and  cakes  and  candy  to  spend  it, 
But  far  over  the  seas  to  the  heathen  to  send  it. 

Perhaps  it  was  while  learning  this  selection  that  Law- 
rence made  his  generous  decision. — Little  Helpers. 

A.  Dialogue  About  a  Hun  Who  Lived  in  a  Box. 

BV  SOPHIE  S.    SMITH. 

MOTHER — What  was  the  subject  for  your  Mission  Band  to- 
day? 

HETTY — India;  and  Miss  Hope  told  us  a  funny  story  about 
a  priest  who  lived  in  a  box. 

Mother — That  was  a  strange  place  to  live.  What  did  he 
do  there  ? 

Hetty — Well,  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  sin  and  find  God.  and 
he  first  went  to  live  in  a  dry  well,  where  he  staid  twenty  years. 

Mother— How  did  he  get  food  ? 

HETTY — The  people  brought  him  bread  and  water. 

MOTHER— Did  he  get  any  better  ? 

Hetty— No,  the  load  of  sin  was  as  heavy  as  ever,  and  he 
could  find  no  peace. 

MOTHER— He  did  not  seek  it  in  the  right  way,  or  he  would 
have  found  it  long  before. 

Hettv— But  he  did  not  give  up  seeking.     He  thought  if  he 
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could  float  up  and  down  on  the  river  Ganges,  he  would  find 
God  ;  so  he  made  a  box  six  feet  square,  put  it  in  a  boat,  and 
went  to  live  in  the  box  on  the  sacred  river. 

Mother — I  suppose  he  did  not  find  peace  there  any  more 
than  he  did  in  the  well. 

Hetty — No  ;  he  was  just  as  unhappy  as  ever.  But  one  day 
a  native  Christian  was  passing  along  the  river,  and  saw  him  in 
the  box.  He  spoke  to  him,  and  when  he  found  out  why  he  was 
there,  he  took  out  his  Bible  and  read  to  him  about  Jesus.  He 
promised  to  ask  God  to  take  away  his  sins  for  Jesus'  sake. 

Mother— So  he  found  the  true  way  at  last.  Did  he  then 
leave  his  box  ? 

Hetty — Not  then.  Three  years  after,  the  same  native  Chris- 
tian was  passing  that  way,  and  there  he  saw  the  old  priest  still 
sitting  in  his  box.  He  asked  him  if  he  had  been  helped  any  by 
what  he  had  told  him.  He  said  he  had,  but  there  was  no  one 
to  teach  him,  and  he  could  not  leam  any  more.  He  told  him 
to  leave  his  box  and  come  with  him,  and  he  would  teach  him 
about  Christ. 

Mother — Was  he  willing  to  leave  his  box? 

Hetty— Oh,  yes;  he  found  it  did  not  help  him,  so  he  was 
ready  to  give  it  up.  His  friend  took  him  to  the  English  mis- 
sionary who  taught  him  about  Jesus,  and  soon  the  joy  and 
peace  which  he  had  been  seeking  so  long,  filled  his  heart. 

Mother— I'm  sure  he  did  not  stop  there. 

Hetty — No;  he  took  his  Bible  and  went  out  to  teach  his 
people,  and  when  he  was  a  hundred  years  old  he  was  still 
preaching. 

Mother— Christ  says,  "  Seek  and  ye  shall  find  ; "  but  many 
poor  heathens  may  be  groping  about  in  the  dark  unable  to  find 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to  seek.  They  need  some  one 
to  teach  them  how  to  find  Jesus,  and  the  peace  and  joy  which 
He  gives. 

Hetty — Don't  the  missionaries  teach  them  ? 

Mother — There  are  a  great  many  good  men  and  women 
who  are  giving  their  whole  lime  to  teaching  them,  but  there  are 
not  near  enough  to  teach  the  millions  of  heathen  who  know 
nothing  about   Christ,  and  can  never  know  unless  they  are 


"  Saviour,  who  thy  life  d  dit  gi- 
That  our  souls  m'  ' 
Rest  we  not  till  all 

Hears  that  love  and  tarns  to  thee. 


fe  d  d.t  give,     — » 


UotMf  anil  Comments. 


The  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  will  meet  at 
the  Mission  Booms,  805  Broadway,  New 
York,  in  annual  session,  on  Wednesday, 
November  8d. 

We  have  several  articles  written  lor 
this  number  for  which  we  cannot  make 
room.  We  also  expected  to  give  a  full 
account  of  Methodist  Missions  in  the 
United  States,  but  up  to  the  present 
have  received  reports  from  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  fields  and  must  defer  this 
until  later. 

The  articles  in  tbis  number  credited  to 
Rev.  Josiah  Strong  are  extracts  from  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Our  Country,"  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  Bible  House,  New  York,  price  35 
cents.  We  urge  our  readers  to  send  for 
a  copy.  It  will  well  repay  perusal  and 
study.  The  author,  Rev.  Josiah  Strong, 
d.d.,  is  pastor  of  the  Central  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  Critical 
Hour  of  Mission  Work,  by  Dr.  Pierson, 
of  Philadelphia.  It  is  in  part  a  condensa- 
tion of  "  The  Crisis  of  Missions,"  a  book 
of  370  pages,  written  by  Dr.  Pierson,  and 
just  published  by  Robert  Carter  and 
Brothers,  of  New  York,  price  $1.85.  The 
book  shows  bow  the  doors  have  been 
opened  for  the  Gospel,  a  brief  account  is 
given  of  each  mission  field  and  this  is 
followed  by  articles  showing  the  needed 
preparation,  the  problem,  the  crisis,  etc., 
of  missions.  We  wish  we  could  furnish 
it  entire  to  our  readers.  It  is  intensely 
interesting,  contains  much  of  spiritual 
power,  and  of  valuable  information.  Dr. 
Pierson  has  the  happy  art  of  presenting 
his  subject  in  a  very  forceful  manner. 

We  have  had  frequent  calls  for  a  Mis- 
sionary Map  of  the  World  on  cloth  which 
could  be  hung  up  in  a  Sunday-school 
room  or  church  for  uee  when  a  missionary 
address  is  being  mtde.  The  best  one  we 
have  seen  is  that  issued  by  the  Presbyte- 
rian Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  3S Centre 
Street.  New  York.  It  is  12x7  feet  in 
size,  beautifully  colored,  and  sells  for  {4, 
postage  prepaid.  It  is  intended  especi- 
ally to  designate  the  stations  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board,  but  can  also  be  adapted 
to  other  societies  by  the  insertion  of  a 
few  additional  names  when  necessary. 

We  have  received  from  Kev,  James 
Johnston,  of  England,  formerly  a  Pres- 
byterian missionary  in  India,  a  pamph- 
let, of  which  he  is  the  author,  and  James 
Nisbet  &  Co..  of  London,  are  the  pub- 
lishers, entitled  "A  Century  of  Protestant 
Missions,  and  the  Increase  of  the  Heathen 
during  the  Hundred  Years"  This  con- 
stitutes the  basis  of  a  larger  work  which 
will  be  issued  later.  He  takes  the  posi- 
tion that.   "Although  three  millions  of 
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converts  have  been  added  to  tbe  church, 
there  are  now  two  hundred  millions 
more  heathen  in  the  world  than  there 
were  when  Protestant  Missions  began 
hundred  years  ago,"  and  that  "while 
Christian  missions  have  made  almost  no 
impression  on  tbe  great  systems  of  Hea- 
thenism, the  heathen  have  converted 
many  millions  to  the  faith  of  Brahma. 
Buddha,  and  Mohammed."  It  is  well 
written,  and  its  statements  we  believe 
are  correct.  Tbe  Church  of  Christ  is 
doing  but  a  small  part  of  that  which  it 
is  able  to  accomplish  in  pushing  forward 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 


Board  of  Managers. 

The  3oard  of  Managers  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  met  at  the  Mission  Rooms,  Oct. 
19th,  1886. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipts  for 
the  month  of  September  as  $193,050,86. 
The  cash  debt  of  the  Treasury  on  Sept. 
30th,  1866,  amounted  to  $38,805.78;  out- 
standing Bills  of  Exchange  by  Corres- 
ponding Secretaries.  $108,160.48;  total 
debt  of  Treasury,  $185,466. 15. 

Mr.  John  Elliott,  of  St.  Paul's  Church. 
New  York,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  Hoard  of  Managers  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Harold  Dollner. 

The  following  were  elected  to  represent 
the  Board  of  Managers  in  the  General 
Missionary  Committee:  Ministers: — J. 
P.  Goucher,  M  DC.  Crawford,  D.  Curry. 
J.  M.  Buckley,  A.  L.  Brice.  A.  D.  Vail. 
S.  F.  Upham  Laymen:— J.  B.  Cornell. 
Chas.  Scott,  Oliver  Hoyt,  W.  J.  Preston, 
A.  Speare,  E.  B.  Tuttle.  Tbe  following 
alternates  were  elected:  Minister*;— J.  B. 
Omw,  C.  3.  Coit,  O.  H.  Tiffany.  Lay- 
men.-— Isaac  Udell,  Jno.  French,  Peter  A. 
Welch. 

The  return  expenses  of  Bro.  Eltzholtz, 
of  Denmark,  to  the  United  States,  was  al- 
lowed if  the  Bishop  in  charge  approve  of 
his  return. 

Item  4  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Western  Europe  dated  June  15,  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Board  and  after- 
ward reconsidered,  was  again  adopted. 

The  following  was  adopted:  '■  \Ve  rec- 
ommend  that  our  pastors  and  people 
shall  on  Sunday,  Nov.  7th,  earnestly  pray 
for  the  universal  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  for  the  speedy  advancement 
of  Christ's  Kingdom  among  all  nations 
and  people  of  the  earth,  and  shall  also 
pray  that  the  Lord  Jeans  may  direct  the 
deliberation  and  action  of  ihe  Missionary 
Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  which  will  then  be  assembled  in 
annual  session." 

The  following  minute  was  made  re- 
specting the  death  of  Mr  Harold  Dollner: 

With  sincerest  sorrow,  we  make  record 
of  the  departure  from  this  life  of  our  ven- 


erable fellow  manager,  Harold  Dollner. 
His  long  and  faithful  service*  and  hit 
great  benefactions,  especially  to  our  mi*- 
sion  in  Denmark,  bis  native  land,  will 
cause  him  to  be  long  held  in  grateful  re- 
membrance in  both  con  tine  tit*  St 
was  a  man  of  rare  integrity  and  parity, 
a  most  fervent,  humble  Christian,  * 
scholar  of  considerable  attainment*,  of 
indomitable  energy  that  lifted  him  ai 
length  from  lowliest  positions  to  wealth 
and  power,  so  that  he  waa  called  to 
'  stand  in  the  presence  of  Kinjta."  anil 
plead  the  cause  of  our  Infant  churches  in 
Scandinavia.  We  are  confident  that  he 
has  passed  from  hh)  earthly  home,  so  ra- 
diant with  all  that  was  loving  In  domea- 
tic  life,  to  that  home  not  made  witb 
hands,  eternal  In  tbe  heavens.** 

The  Board  adjourned  to  meet  again  Oc- 
tober 85th. 

Oct.  85th.  The  Board  met  pursuant  to 
adjournment.  Grants  were  made  of  $SH 
to  Mrs  Strittmatcr  and  $150  to  Iter.  J 
A.  Northrup.  The  appropriation  for  the 
return  expenses  of  He  v.  Jas.  Blackledge 
and  wife  from  Japan,  and  Rev.  H  F. 
Kastendiek  and  wife  weie  referred  to  the 
Missionary  Committee. 

The  Japan  Mission  having  informed 
the  Board  of  the  gift  by  Rev.  Jas.  Hlark- 
ledge  and  wife  of  a  tower-clock  mid  bell 
worth  $050.  to  tbe  Philander  Smith  Bib- 
lical Institute  in  memory  of  Mr*.  Black- 
ledge's  mother,  Mrs.  Treat,  and  their  de- 
sire that  Brother  Blaclcledge  and  wife  be 
constituted  Honorary  Life  Managers  of 
the  Missionary  Society,  the  Board  re- 
turned its  hearty  thanks  to  Brother 
Blackledge  and  wife  for  the  gift,  and 
ordered  their  names  entered  uiion  thv 
list  of  Honorary  Life  Managers. 

The  Japan  Mission  was  anUinriaed  t<> 
employ  Rev.  Oeo.  W,  Elmer,  a  local 
preacher  in  Japan. 

Tbe  appointments  by  tbe  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  of  Miss  Hat  tie  L.  Ayr™ 
as  missionary  teacher  in  Mexico,  anil 
Mise  Oriel  Miller  as  missionary  to  India, 
were  approved. 

Mr.  Harold  Dollner  during  his  life  do- 
nated various  sums  to  the  Mindonarv 
Society  amounting  to  $59,500,  and  annui- 
ty bonds  were  executed  to  him  on  whkl 
interest  was  paid  As  he  has  lately  died, 
it  was  decided  that  the  $50,500  alio  old  be 
credited  as  lapsed  into  the  treasury. 

The  Editor  of  Gospel  is  Am,  Lank 
was  requested  to  give  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  magazine  au  extended  ab- 
stract of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Miflwoo* 
arv  Committee. 


fflriliodUt    mihstouary    AuulleraarlH. 

The  Committee  having  charge  of  thr 
Anniversary  of  the  Missionary  Society  [>f 
tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  haft 
arranged  for  five  great  masa-meetxngt  to 


lit1  held  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity 
Oil  the  evenings  of  November  3d  and  4th. 
A  common  order  of  exercises  will  be  ob- 
served [n  all  the  churches,  and  the  pro- 
grammes will  be  printed  and  distributed 
na  the  previous  Sunday  to  all  the  Metho- 
«i  int  churches  near  the  places  of  holding 
the  anniversary.  The  great  object  is  to 
diffuse  missionary  intelligence,  and  ad- 
dresses will  he  given  by  the  Bishops  last 
from  our  foreign  fields  and  by  men 
specially  fitted  to  set  forth  the  claims  of 
thij  Society.  Nocollectionswillbetaken. 
The  following  presiding  officers  and 
speakers  have  been  secured,  the  pastors 
or  the  churches  where  the  meetings  are 
held  having  charge  of  the  religious  ser- 
vices. 

Wednesday  evening,  November  ftd. 
Park  Avenue.  New  York  City,  Hon.  E.  L. 
Fancher,  President;  speakers:  the  Rev. 
Dr  Geo.  Miller,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Bishop 
Mallalleu.  At  Washington  Square,  New 
York  City,  Gov.  Robert  Pattiaon,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, will  preside;  speakers:  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Thobura,  of  India,  and  Bishop  Foes. 
At  Trinity,  Jersey  City,  Hon.  M.  B. 
Hagans,  of  Ohio,  will  preside ;  speakers  : 
the  Rev.  Dr.  JohnBhey  Thomson,  of  Sow 
York  City,  and  Bishop  Fowler.  At  Hal- 
sey  Street.  Newark,  Hon.  Ueo.  J.  Ferry, 
of  Orange,  N.  J.,  will  preside ;  speakers  : 
the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  V.  Eelley.  of  Middle-town, 
Coun..  and  Bishop  Andrews.  On  Tours 
day  evening.  November  4th.  in  Hanson 
Pi,..*,  Brooklyn,  the  Hon.  Oliver  Hoyt, 
of  Stamford,  Conn  ,  will  preside  ;  speak- 
ers :  Prof.  Chas.  E.  Little,  ll.  d..  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Bishop  Warren. 


MISSIONARIES  FOR  AFRICA. 

Rev.  Julius  Softer  and  wife  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  to  Japan  October  19th. 

Rev.  Dr.  Nippert.  who  has  spent  thir- 
ty-six yearsasamissionary  in  Germany, 
has  been  sent  as  pastor  of  tbe  First  Ger- 
man Methodist  Church.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Rev.  Richard  Copp  has  returned  from 
Panama.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  a 
self. supporting  work  at  the  Isthmus. 

Rev.  Ira  A.  Richards,  of  the  South  India 
Conference,  has  returned  to  the  United 
States.  Hie  present  address  is  Creston. 
Ohio. 

Uev.  James  Blackledge,  of  the  Japan 
Mission,  has  returned  to  the  United 
States  on  the  account  of  the  health  of 
his  wife.  His  address  for  the  present 
will  be  1018  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


OUR  MISSIONARIES. 

Rev.  0.  W.  Willits  and  wife  have 
sailed  for  San  Francisco  to  reinforce  our 
China  Miction. 

Uev.  J.  H  Schively  and  wife  sailed  for 
India  Oct.  0th.  He  was  married  Sept. 
113rd  to  Miss  Carrie  Dixon  of  Denton,  Md 

Rev.  Q.  A.  Bond  and  wife  have  been 
appointed  to  mission  work  in  Singapore, 
Strait*  Settlements.  Tbey  sailed  Oct. 
9th. 

Miss  Kb te  H.  McDowell.  M.D  ,  sailed  Oct. 
9th  from  New  York  for  service  asa  medi- 
cs', missionary  in  India. 

Itev.  K.  Hoskins  and  wife  sailed  Oct. 
9th  from  New  York,  returning  to  mis- 
iio:i  work  in  India. 

Uev.  II.  F.  Kastendiek  and  wife,  of  out 
India  Mission,  are  in  England.  Brother 
KiMtendlek  bns  been  obliged  to  leave  In- 
dia no  account  of  tbe  illness  of  his  wife. 

Rev.  Myron  C.  Wilcox,  of  the  China 
Mbutiou.  was  married  Oct.  2*tb.  1880.  to 
Mi*i  Battle  S.  Churchill,  of  Morrison.  111. 
Brother  Wilcox  expects  to  return  to  Chi- 
na the  coming  winter. 


Blsliop  Taylor's  African  Mission. 

On  Saturday  October  2.  several  mission- 
aries sailed  from  New  York  to  reinforce 
the  African  Missions  of  Bishop  Taylor. 

They  were  Rev.  W.  H.  Arringdale,  wife 
and  son,  of  Baltimore;  Miss  Louisa  A. 
Hartley,  of  Canada;  Miss  Martha  E  Kah, 
of  Hastings,  Iowa;  Miss  Susie  E.  Harvey, 
of  Des  Moines.  Iowa;  Miss  Mary  B.  Lind- 
say, of  Chicago;  Miss  Effle  H.  Brannen,  of 
Wood's  Harbor,  Can.;  Miss  L.  Fannie 
Cummings,  of  Reading,  Mass. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Mead  writes  from  Nhan- 
gnepepo,  Africa,  July  29,  that  Dr.  Smith 
had  gone  on  to  Malange.  Rev.  E.  A. 
Withey  hod  been  very  ill  but  was  recov- 
ering. The  Rev.  C.  L.  Davenport  writes 
from  Dondo,  August  3.  that  the  number 
.  of  missionaries  bad  been  increased  by  the 
|  birth  of  "  a  little  girl  baby  that  cam 
|  gladden  tbe  hearts  of  Brother  and  Sister 


In  our  September  issue  we  made 
re  narks  on  a  circular  respecting  Bishop 
Taylor's  work,  issued  by  Dr,  Asbury  Low- 
re  y  and  others,  and  quoted  the  comments 
made  by  the  Pittsburgh  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. In  an  interview  since  had  with 
Dr.  Luwrey  he  disclaims  any  reflection 
upon  the  Missionary  Society  in  what  was 
said  in  the  circular.  In  a  note  to  the 
Pittsburgh  paper  be  says;  "  It  doubtless 
would  have  been  betternot  to  have  made 
any  comparison  or  reference  to  other 
enterprises,  inasmuch  as  we  are  as  much 
interested  in  tbe  old  church  organiza- 
tions as  any  other  parties.  We  are  all 
contributors  to  the  Parent  Society,  and 
some  of  us  have  spent  long  lives  devoted 
to  its  interests.  We  give,  also,  to  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
and  some  of  our  wives  spend  most  of 
their  time  and  much  of  their  strength 
un  re  numerated  toil  in  that  organization. 
Such  facts,  it  would  seem,  should  satisfy 
most  pereoM  that  no  intention  to  dispar- 
age any  church  organisation  which 
have  helped  to  create  and  sustain  was 
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contained  in  an  incidental  remark  de- 
signed only  as  a  stimulant  I  have  per- 
sonally endeavored  to  harmonize  the  two 
methods  of  missionary  work,  and  to 
some  extent  nave  succeeded." 

Bishop  Taylor  writes  from  Stanley 
Pool,  on  the  Congo.  July  19,  that  he  ar- 
rived there  July  16  and  that  probably  he 
will  open  a  mission  station  at  Kimpoko, 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  Stanley  Pool, 
and  another  at  the  junction  of  the  San- 
kura  and  Kasai  Rivers,  about  400  miles 
from  Stanley  Pool. 

Rev.  Joseph  Wilks  writes  from  Pungo 
Andongo  in  July  :  "In  Africa  we  go  un- 
invited to  a  people  who  ars  either  op- 
posed to  our  principles  (Roman  Catholic) 
or  to  a  people  who  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  and 
who  if  they  conld  appreciate  have  not 
the  ability  to  support  the  preacher  or 
teacher  beyond  the  gift  of  a  few  vegeta- 
bles and  in  some  instances  a  little  fruit, 
all  of  which  an  ordinary  missionary  can 
raise  for  himself.  In  some  towns,  like 
Loando  or  Dondo,  a  teaoher  can  get  sup- 
port by  keeping  a  private  school  and 
boarding  the  scholars,  but  there  ore  not 
many  such  places  in  Angola.  Industrial 
schools  like  the  one  at  Nbanguepepo,  is 
just  what  is  needed  as  ameans  of  educa- 
tion and  training  to  habits  of  industry. 
The  brethren  and  sisters  who  are  left 
from  the  first  expedition,  so  far  as  I  know 
are  true  and  will  stand  to  tbeir  posts. 

1  feel  just  as  true  to  Jesus  and  His  cause 
in  Africa  as  I  ever  was  I  gave  my  life 
to  Him  for  Africa,  and  have  never  for 
one  moment  had  a  backward  look,  or  a 
backward  thought. 

"  We  have  to-day  ISregular  scholars  in 
our  day  school;  4  pay  91  per  month  each, 

2  carry  water,  3  work  for  ns  and  one 
does  not  pay  or  do  anything.  Tbese  are 
almost  entirely  under  our  influence,  and 
we  pray  and  hope  for  tbeir  conversion. 
I  forgot  to  mention  our  two  little  board- 
ers. Our  Sunday-school  I  think  is  a  very 
hopeful  feature  of  our  work.  We  have 
111  regular  scholars  who  come  every  Sun- 
day, besides  some  irregulars.  A  portion 
of  them  read  the  lesson  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  Portuguese  and  I  explain.  I 
am  translating  the  Methodist  Catechism 
into  Portuguese  and  the  children  are 
learning  it.  They  are  also  learning  a 
number  of  Gospel  songs,  and  often  do  the 
rocks  of  Pungo  Andongo  ring  with  the 
echo  of  their  voices  as  they  sing  these 
songs  on  the  street  Another  important 
part  of  our  work  here  is  the  sale  of  Por- 
tuguese Testaments,  Gospel  and  religious 
books,  the  first  ever  introduced  into  this 
part  of  Africa." 


Per>ecn(IOM  In  German)'. 

Rev,  F,  Oblinger  of  our  China  Mission 
a  on  his  way  to  the  United  States.    He 
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I  find  myself  on  most  peculiar  mis 
nionary  ground.  Here  in  this  city  our 
people  were  put  in  the  strange  dilemma 
two  yeare  ago  of  either  closing  the  doors 
of  their  Sunday-school  on  two  hundred 
children,  or  paying  a  fine  of  $13  for  each 
child  admitted.  The  fine  has  now  been 
raised  to  (10  per  child  and  nearly  two 
hundred  more  have  been  turned  away. 

Let  me  give  yuua  remarkable  coinci- 
dence. On  the  24th  of  August  a  Metho- 
dist preacher  was  condemned  in  Greiz  to 
eight  days  imprisonment  for  holding  re- 
ligious meetings.  The  moment  the  as- 
sessors returned  to  the  court-room  with 
the  verdict,  a  terrific  thunderstorm  burst 
open  the  windows  of  the  room,  scattered 
the  clerk's  papers  in  all  directions,  and 
sat  judges  and  lawyers  in  commotion. 
A  thunderbolt  shattered  the  stem  of  the 
large  white  cross  on  the  spur  of  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  vicinity.  Com- 
ing through  there  yesterday  I  missed  this 
prominent  landmark  of  the  city  of  Ureiz 
and  suppose  it  has  been  removed  for  re- 
pairs. 

Some  of  our  less  courageous  opponents 
are  exceedingly  fearful  lest  this  whole 
matter  be  published  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  Kindly  see  to  it  that 
they  be  not  disappointed. 

This  morning  Bro.  Oebhart  is  accused 
of  having  held  a  religious  meeting  some- 
where in  the  dominion  of  Greiz  without 
permission  from  the  authorities.  He  is 
notified  that  if  the  crime  is  repeated  im- 
prisonment for  at  letut  eight  days  will 
be  the  penalty,  and  that  the  police  have 
been  instructed  to  conduct  him  beyond 
the  dominion  boundary  should  he  still 
persist  in  his  course.  Our  halls  and 
chapels  are  full  at  every  meeting.  The 
people  are  hungering  for  the  word  of 
life. 


Mission  Work  In  Lnekaow,  India. 

Rev.  B.  H.  Badley  writes  from  Luck- 
now,  India : 

In  Iteid  Chapel,  Lucknow,  at  the 
close  of  the  service  on  Aug.  89th,  I  bap- 
tized two  adults,  one  a  Hindu  engaged  as 
a  fitter  in  the  railway  workshops,  the 
other  a  Mohammedan,  a  messenger  by 
profession.  Both  had  been  enquirers  for 
several  mouths  and  it  is  hoped  will  be 
the  means  of  bringing  in  their  relatives. 

We  now  have  in  Lucknow  at  least  a 
dozen  converts  of  this  kind,  men  who 
hear  the  preaching  and  are  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity ;  they  speak  to 
their  relatives  and  try  to  persuade  them 
also  to  accept  the  truth,  and  when  the 
others  hesitate  or  decline,  the  leaders 
come  and  ask  to  be  baptized,  hoping  thus 
to  influence  their  relatives.  In  high- 
caste   families   these   converts  are,    of 


course,  put  out  of  the  house,  but  in  low- 
caste  families  (much  of  our  work  lies  in 
this  direction)  they  are  permitted  to  re- 
main, especially  when  they  are  the 
bread-winners :  they  are  thus  placed  in 
a  very  responsible  position  and  have 
many  opportunities  for  quietly  preach- 
ing the  Gospel. 

We  look  upon  them  as  sureties  for  their 
families  and  expect  sooner  or  later  to  see 
them  all  brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ. 
About  CO  have  already  been  baptized  this 
year. 

Our  work  in  Lucknow  was  never  more 
encouraging  than  this  year.  Our  street 
preaching  is  listened  to  by  crowds  of 
people  four  days  in  the  week  ;  the  class- 
meetings  are  well-attended  ;  our  Sunday 
services  are  interesting;  our  Sunday- 
school  work  widens  and  deepens  every 
year  and  is  simply  wonderful  in  its  far- 
reaching  influence  ;  the  native  church 
keeps  its  pastor's  salary  paid  up ;  the  col- 
porteurs report  encouraging  sales  of 
books  and  tracts  ;  the  day  schools  are 
flourishing,  and  our  half-dozen  school- 
houses  crowded,— in  short,  God  is  with 
us  giving  cheer  and  help  and  guidance. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  hot  sultry  weather 
will  be  gone,  and  we  are  planning  an 
active  campaign  for  November  and  De- 
cember, in  all  parts  of  the  city.  This 
great  provincial  capital  is  destined  to  be- 
come a  marked  center  of  spiritual  Influ- 
ence that  shall  affect  the  entire  kingdom 
of  Oudh.    Pray  for  us ! 


Rev.  X.  J.  Plumb  writes  from  Nagasa- 
ki, Japan,  August  30,  1880  : 

Under  the  doctor's  orders  I  left  Foo- 
chow  with  my  family  July  15th,  in  order 
to  secure  a  complete  change  of  scene 
and  air,  and  spend  the  summer  in  some 
cooler  and  better  climate. 

At  first  our  objective  point  was  North 
China,  but  after  reaching  Shanghai  and 
spending  a  few  days  there,  we  changed 
our  minds  and  decided  in  favor  of  Ja- 
pan. 

We  purchased  our  tickets  of  the  • '  Nip- 
pon Yusen  Kaisha,"  the  former  Miisu 
Bishi  S.S.  Co.,  for  Kobe,  and  had  a  very 
pleasant  voyage  across  to  Nagasaki,  the 
first  port  reached  in  Japan,  where  we 
have  a  mission. 

When  we  reached  here,  by  request,  we 
consented  to  remain  over  a  week  to  as- 
sist the  brethren  in  some  business  in 
which  an  interpreter  in  the  Foochow 
dialect  was  required. 

Before  a  week  had  passed  however,  we 
found  the  place  so  pleasant,  and  the  kind 
friends  made  us  so  much  at  borne,  that 
we  concluded  to  remain  longer,  and  now 
we  have  been  here  just  four  weeks  and 
shall  only  make  Kobe  a  brief  visit,  later 


Our  mission  has  been  established  hm 
some  thirteen  years,  and  consists  »t  pres- 
ent of  Bros.  Davison  and  Bishop,  with 
their  families,  and  of  the  W.  F.  M.  R 
Miss  Russell  and  Miss  Uheer  who  cnm* 
out  six  years  ago,  and  Miss  Everdui^, 
Miss  Smith  and  Miss  Elliott.  whOcssw 
later. 

The  ladies  have  a  fine  large  borne  iicrv 
admirably  adapted  to  their  work,  and 
are  carrying  on  a  large  and  flonrudunK 
school  of  about  one  hundred  pupil*. 

Misses  Uheer  and  Smith  have  alto  a 
fine  school  at  Fukuoka,  a  city  about  nor 
hundred  miles  northward  on  the  ati- 
coast ;  a  city  not  opened  as  a  treaty 
port  and  where  no  other  foreigners  lire. 
It  isa  very  courageous  and  praiseworthy 
act  for  these  ladies  to  thus  voluntarily 
deprive  themselves  of  all  society,  and 
live  where  they  scarcely  ever  ew  s 
white  face  except  their  own  for  nice 
months  in  a  year.  We  have  church 
work  there  and  Bro.  Davison  maktt 
periodical  visits  to  the  place,  but  tbey  are 
necessarily  brief  and  infrequent. 

It  seems,  however,  perfectly  safe  for 
them  to  do  eo,  as  the  Japanese  are  very 
civil  to  all  foreigners,  and  the  Govern- 
ment guarantees  thorough  protection  at 
every  point,  the  only  requirement  being 
that  passports  be  secured  from  the  prop- 
er authorities. 

The  ladies  are  thoroughly  in  earnest 
and  doing  excellent  work  for  the  caurv 
of  Christ. 

The  church  work  is,  as  Car  as  I  cu 
judge,  in  a  prosperous  condition  under 
the  direction  of  Bros.  Davison  sad 
Bishop.  The  former  gives  his  taSX  turn1 
to  the  evangelistic  and  the  latter  to  tlie 
school  work,  and  they  greatly  new! 
another  man.  That  educational  wtirk 
must  be  well  sustained  in  connection 
with  all  mission  work,  is  specially  trov 
in  Japan,  and  under  the  changed  condi- 
tions so  marvelously  brought  about  is 
less  than  a  score  of  yeare,  English 
teaching  seems  to  be  almost  a  tint  qui) 
non  to  successful  school  work,  and  tbi» 
must  be  done  largely  by  those  born  ai  it 
educated  among  English  speaking  |ru- 
ple.  I  think  the  church  would  do  vrli 
to  seek  out  thoroughly  trained  ttathfi— 
unordained  lay  men  to  give  tbemaelTe* 
entirely  to  this  line  of  work  whrrr 
needed  in  foreign  missions. 

To  one  coming  from  China  and  com- 
paring the  two  nations  the  contrast  » 
most  remarkable.  This  is  specially  no- 
ticeable in  the  exterior  and  apparroi 
cleanliness  of  their  booses,  where  new- 
ness and  taste  are  everywhere  displayed 
The  cleanliness  is,  however,  mora  «pt*r- 
ent  than  real,  for  the  common  people  sir 
really  very  filthy  in  their  habtta.  TV 
laboring  classes  wear  about  as  paoc^ 
clothing  as  the  Chinese  perhaps  bw  hi* 
just  the  little  they  have  In  tHPet  ttirt 
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objectionable  way.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly poor,  and  work  bard  for  the  sim- 
ple necessities  of  life,  but  the  Japanese 
are  nat  avaricious  and  hoarding  like  the 
Chinese,  and  there  is  perhaps  less  differ- 
ence between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
classes. 

In  the  character  and  habits  of  the  two 
people  we  notice  many  points  of  similar- 
ity as  well  as  contrast. 

Among  the  many  striking  reforms 
which  have  been  introduced  by  this 
Dewly  awakened  nation  for  the  welfare 
of  her  people  we  may  notice  : 

1,  The  thoroughly  organized  police 
forte  which  cover*  the  whole  country. 
Tb-y  are  stationed  at  every  village  of  any 
size  and  are  everywhere  available  for  the 
M-ttlement  of  disputes  and  keeping  or- 
der For  thoroughness  and  efficiency 
they  are  scarcely  excelled  in  any  coun- 
try in  Christendom.  Owing  to  this, 
quietness  everywhere  prevails  and  for- 
eigners can  travel  in  perfect  safety 
nil  Ut  [he  safe  conduct  of  a  passport. 

2.  The  postal  system  is  nearly  if  not 
quite  as  complete  as  can  anywhere  be 
found  in  the  west.  Prompt,  quick  and 
cheap  dispatch  is  afforded  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  with  which  the  Money  Pos- 
tal System  is  conterminous.  Money  is 
not  allowed  to  be  sent  in  letters. 

3  The  telegraph  forms  a  complete 
net-work  over  the  land,  and  messages 
can  h>  sent  very  cheaply  to  all  places  of 
importance. 

1.  Steamship  lines,  mostly  under  di- 
rection of  the  Government,  extend  to 
every  available  point  carrying  passen- 
gers, freight,  mails,  etc.  The  main  line 
extends  from  Yokohama  to  Shanghai 
with  weekly  steamers,  a  branch  diverg- 
ing from  here  to  Korea  and  Vladivostoch. 
Numberless  small  steamers  ply  to  an  fro 
lutwe«n  all  important  places  not  opened 
to  foreign  trade. 

5  Tbe  sanitary  regulations  at  all  the 
treaty  ports  are  as  complete  as  can  well 
lie  made.  At  the  entrance  to  each  har- 
bor fine  bath  houses  are  erected,  and 
when  vessels  arrive  from  cholera  infect- 
ed ports  the  passengers  are  required  to 
leave  the  ship  while  it  is  thoroughly 
fumigated,  and  take  a  bath  at  the  bath 
bouse,  and  have  their  clothes  subjected 
to  a  very  high  degree  of  heat  before 
they  are  allowed  to  eater  the  port.  The 
arrangements  for  this  are  so  complete 
that  passengers  speak  of  the  bath  rather 
as  a  pleasure  than  anything  to  be  com- 
plained of.  Every  precaution  is  taken 
for  the  prevention  of  cholera.  Indis- 
posed persons  are  at  once  put  under 
medical  examination,  and  if  it  is  decided 
that  they  have  cholera  their  residence 
U  at  once  once  enclosed  with  ropes,  stop- 
ping all  Ingress  or  egress,  and  the  patient 
hurried  off  by  boat  to  the  cholera  hospi- 
tal, an  1  if  the  end  is  fatal  the  remains 


and  all  the  belongings  are  burned  on  the 
sea  beach. 

0.  As  connected  with  commerce  and 
steamships,  the  customs  service,  repair 
shops,  dry  dock,  etc.,  are  all  fully  equip- 
ped and  as  complete  as  they  cau  be  made. 
The  repair  shops  here  comprise  a  large 
number  of  buildings  and  cover  several 
acres  of  ground.  The  dry  dock  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world. 

7.  Wheeled  vehicles  called  Jin  ricko- 
bfis,  man  power  carriages,  were  intro- 
duced only  a  comparatively  short  time 
ago,  by  a  missionary,  and  now  they  are 
used  all  over  the  country.  The  Govern- 
ment has  done  much  in  repairing  roads, 
thus  greatly  facilitating  their  use.  With 
these  it  is  not  difficult  to  travel  every- 
where, as  regular  rates  are  fixed,  and 
comfortable  Japanese  hotels  are  found 
in  every  village. 

Railroads  have  not  yet  been  extensive- 
ly built,  owing  in  fact  to  the  mountain- 
ous nature  of  the  country,  and  the  irreg- 
ular uneven  character  of  the  sea  borders, 
deep  bays  and  inlets  ofteo  making  their 
construction  most  difficult.  A  start  has, 
however,  been  made;  the  lines  are  being 
extended,  and  new  ones  planned  for,  so 
that  ere  long  we  may  expect  to  see  them 
wherever  their  construction  is  feasible. 

Surely  Japan  is  in  the  line  of  progress 
and  it  becomes  the  church  to  improve 
the  grand  opportunity  before  her  of 
winning  this  kingdom  for  Christ.  If  with 
all  her  getting  she  gets  pure  Christianity 
she  will  become  a  truly  great  nation,  but 
without  this  all  her  strides  in  western 
arts  and  sciences  will  vanish  in  darkness, 
and  miserable  failure  will  be  written  as 
the  epitaph  on  her  tombstone. 


The  Canarese  Mission  In  India. 

Rev,  D.  O.  Ernsberger  writes  from 
Gulbarga,  India,  July  2 !,  1890: 

Tbe  Canarese  Mission  which  includes 
that  part  of  the  Dominions  in  which  tbe 
Canarese  language  is  spoken,  is  about  800 
miles  long  by  an  average  of  about  66  in 
width,  The  population  is  about  a  mill- 
ion and  a  half,  of  which  nearly  all  are 
Hindus  and  of  course  idolaters.  They 
are  entirety  destitute  of  tbe  Gospel  ex- 
cept as  they  receive  it  from  us.  The 
field  is  not  claimed  by  any  othersociety. 
North  of  the  Canarese  Mission  is  un- 
claimed territory  enough  for  a  Marathi 
Mission  nearly  as  large  as  the  field  we 
claim.  This  would  give  us  a  solid  block 
for  Methodism,  320  miles  long  by  65 
miles  wide,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
three  millions;  enough  for  two  Confer- 
ences at  least. 

There  are  no  English  people  to  speak 
of  in  this  large  territory,  hence  there  has 
been  bnt  little  done  by  the  South  India 
Conference  thus  far.  I  have  been  ap- 
pointed for   three   years  to   the   field. 
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Bra.  Jacobs  was  twice  appointed  to  the 
same  field.  At  the  last  Conference  ses- 
sion he  was  sent  to  Hyderabad  leaving 
my  wife  and  I  in  the  great  field  alone. 

Except  within  tbe  last  year  I  have  not 
been  able  to  speak  with  any  readiness  in 
the  language.  But  during  this  time 
have  been  preaching  and  distributing 
tracts  as  far  as  practicable.  I  would  be 
most  happy  to  tell  you  of  hundreds  con- 
verted and  churches  organized,  but  I 
have  only  one  baptism  to  report — that  of 
a  young  man  about  25  years  of  age, 
speaking  English  and  some  three  or  four 
of  the  Indian  vernaculars. 

He  came  confessing  his  sins  and  saying 
that  he  had  been  greatly  touched  for 
some  days  on  account  of  his  sins.  I  told 
him  how  he  could  be  saved.  We  knelt 
and  I  prayed  for  him  and  be  prayed  for 
himself  intelligently,  and  professed  to 
receive  Christ  as  his  Saviour.  I,  by  his 
own  request,  baptized  him  then  and  there. 
He  ate  rice  with  me  for  about  four  day's, 
and  was  missing,  leaving  me  three  ru- 
pees poorer,  but  I  trust  some  the  wiser, 
I  saw  him  afterwards  and  thoroughly 
satisfied  myself  that  he  was  a  deceiver 
and  a  practiced  scoundrel. 

This  is  the  visible  fruit  of  nearly  three 
years  in  tbe  jungles  and  of  hundreds  of 
miles  on  foot.  But  I  praise  the  Lord  that 
the  word  that  goeth  out  of  bis  mouth 
shall  not  return  void.  We  are  not  discour- 
aged in  the  least,  but  "  rejoicing  in  the 
hope  of  the-glory  of  God."  We  have  at- 
tentive crowds  to  preach  to  and  find 
many  who  are  able  and  willing  to  read 
the  tracts  and  portions  we  give  orseU  to 
them.  Thus  the  leaven  is  working,  the 
seed  is  taking  root.  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  sowing  merely,  but  expect  to  reap 
also. 

I  expect  to  see  the  day  that  instead  of 
one  circuit,  as  the  Canarese  Mission  is  at 
present,  there  will  be  at  least  fifty  with 
as  many  native  preachers  and  thousands 
of  these  idolaters  singing  the  praises  of 
the  Triune  God.  May  tbe  Lord  hasten 
it.    Amen. 

We  hope  the  Conference  will  be  able 
to  appoint  at  least  three  more  men  to 
this  field  next  year.  But  since  we  have 
no  English  churches  for  a  self-supporting 
base  we  are  dependent  upon  what  you 
send  us  from  that  side.  There  are  at  least 
three  other  points  in  the  mission  that 
should  be  occupied  at  once.  They  are 
towns  of  from  5,000  tolH.QOO  inhabitants. 
So  we  are  hoping  and  praying  and  be- 
lieving that  the  Committee  will  enable 
the  South  India  Conference  to  appoint  at 
least  three  new  men  to  the  Canarese  Mis- 
sion nest  year. 

We  need  a  parsonage  here  in  Gulbarga. 
We  are  occupying  the  only  available 
house  in  the  place.  Yesterday  the  own- 
er, a  native  man,  sent  us  a  note  asking 
us  to  vacate  the  house  by  the  last  of  the 


month.  Where  we  shall  go  we  cannot 
tell.  We  shall  certainly  slay  somewhere 
in  the  field.  Last  year  we  lived  in  Rai- 
cliore  in  a  house  that  was  built  on  a  tem- 
ple and  covered  with  leaves  It  was  in  a 
very  unhealthful  place  so  that  we  could 
not  occupy  it  any  longer.  In  these  "  re- 
gions beyond,"  houses  are  very  scarce 
aside  from  the  government  bungalows 
which  are  reserved  for  the  officials  of 
course. 

I  have  made  application  for  a  beautiful 
site  near  the  R.  R.  station  on  which  to 
build.  The  Soobadar  (chief  officer  of 
the  4th  part  of  the  Dominions)  took  me 
out  in  his  carriage  to  select  the  site. 

He  then  endorsed  my  application  and 
sent  it  on  to  a  subordinate  officer  whose 
business  it  is  to  grant  lands  and  who  dare 
not  refuse  to  give  it.  I  heard  the  other  day 
that  the  land  has  been  measured  and 
granted,  but  papers  are  not  yet  made  out. 
Now  you  willnot  think  this  anything  ex- 
traordinary till  I  tell  you  that  these  of. 
ficials  are  all  Mahommedans.  and  that 
they  have  never  before  granted  mission- 
aries a  footing  by  giving  land  in  the 
Dominion. 

The  Baptists  tried  till  they  were  tired 
and  then  went  on  and  built  ona  "squat- 
ter's claim."  1  have  not  heard  the  re- 
sult. The  Wesleyans  had  failed  too,  at 
last  accounts.  The  Soobadar  here  being 
a  liberal  and  enterprising  man  has  aided 
us.  The  officials  all  are  very  friendly  to 
us.  In  view  of  this  does  it  not  look  like 
a  providential  opening?  And  shall  we 
not  settle  ourselves  down  here  perma- 
nently and  enter  this  open  door?  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  a  better  opening  in  In. 
dia  for  a  mission  than  is  here  offered  us. 
1  am  sure  there  is  not  a  more  needy  one. 
From  SI. 200  to  $l,o()U  will  build  a  parson- 
age that,  with  proper  care,  will  last  for 
centuries.  The  good  civil  engineer  here 
offers  his  services  free  to  help  in  securing 
material  and  labor  and  to  oversee  the 
work  generally.  So  the  money  will  be 
judiciously  spent  We  are  making  ap- 
plications to  the  Society  for  this  amount 
and  expect  to  get  it. 

Letter  rr« in  Paraguay. 

Rev.  Taos.  B.  Wood  writes  from  Villa 
de  Hayes,  Paraguay .  July  26,  1880 : 

This  town  is  in  the  wild  Indian  Terri- 
tory, X.  W.,  of  the  capital  of  I'araguay. 
The  Argentines  claimed  it  till  this  claim 
was  annulled  by  arbitration,  with  Presi- 
dent Hayes  as  arbiter.  His  decision  in 
favor  of  I'araguay  caused  them  to  name 
the  capital  of  the  territory  after  him. 

Brother  Villanueva  and  I  are  here  to 
start  work.  We  held  a  meeting  yester- 
day at  which  the  leading  men  of  the 
place  were  present,  and  they  invited  us 
to  come  again  :  this  is  the  furthest  point 
inland  as  yet  reached  by  our  permanent 


WUHU,    CHINA. 

The  colporteurs  have  canvassed  up  the 
rivers  a  thousand  miles  further  and  we 
must  push  the  preachers  on  toward  that 
limit  as  fast  as  possible.  I  have  the  men 
in  training  to  station  at  the  most  import- 
ant centers  as  soon  as  we  can  have  the 


Letter  from  Wnhu,  China. 

Rev,  J.  Jackson  writes  from  Wubu, 
China,  August  14,  1888  : 

It  is  so  long  since  I  wrote  you  that  al- 
though I  have  nothing  of  special  inter- 
est to  communicate  1  must  drop  a  line 
to  let  you  know  how  we  are  getting 
along.  Wearehavinganunusually  trying 
summer  here  The  weather  has  been  in- 
tensely hot  all  through  the  month  of 
July,  and  at  this  time  of  writing  (Au- 
gust 11th.  11  A.M.),  the  thermometer 
stands  at  87  degrees  in  the  coolest  place 
we  can  find.  This  is  a  fall  of  10  degrees 
from  what  we  had  two  weeks  ago. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sick- 
ness here  amongst  the  Chinese.  We  had 
quite  an  epidemic  of  small  pox  which 
carried  off  a  great  many,  especially  chil- 
dren, and  now  there  are  many  suffering 
from  chills  and  fever. 

A  few  days  ago  we  lost  the  brightest 
girl  we  had  in  our  boarding  school,  tier 
mother  took  her  home  for  a  few  days, 
and  in  a  week  from  the  time  she  left  us 
the  poor  child  was  in  her  grave.  From 
the  description  which  was  given  me  of 
her  disease  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  she 
died  of  cholera,  of  which  there  is  always 
more  or  less  during  the  hot  weather. 

If  you  could  take  a  look  into  the  homes 
the  people  live  in  here  you  would  won- 
der how  they  could  exist  at  all.  The  beau- 
tiful homes  so  graphically  described 
some  time  ago  by  some  enthusiastic 
Chinaman  in  the  columns  of  the  '_7<j-t's- 
lian  Advocate,  exist  nowhere  but  in  the 
imagination  of  the  writer.  The  Chineue 
have  not  the  slightest  conception  of  the 
laws  of  health,  and  their  homes  are  des- 
titute of  everything  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  essential  to  our  com- 
fort and  well  being. 

It  makes  one's  heart  ache  to  see  the 
homes  from  which  our  boys  and  girls 
come  to  our  schools,  and  one  is  almost 
inclined  to  despair  of  making  anything 
of  children  brought  up  amid  such  condi- 
tions. It  is  true  enough  that  homes  in 
western  lands  are  often  miserable  and 
squalid  enough  ;  but  what  is  the  excep- 
tion in  America  is  the  rule  in  China. 

At  home,  too,  even  the  poorest  in  our 
cities  have  the  public  parks  and  gardens 
to  which  they  can  resort  for  pure  air  and 
recreation,  but  here  such  things  are  all 
but  unknown.  That  idyllic  picture  of 
the  father  rolling  upon  the  grassy  lawn 
with  his  happy  children  is  all  "  poetry." 
and  like  a  good  deal  of  poetry  does  not 
'•  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature." 

China  wants  a  dispensation  of  soap  as 
well  as  a  dispensation  of  grace.  I  often 
have  to  say  to  the  people  "Wash  you. 
make  you  clean,'' and  to  use  the  words 
more  literal  sense  than  the  prophet 
meant  them. 

e  had  a  little  trouble  in  our  street 
chapel  here  last  week  which  fortunately 
did  not  end  in  anything  serious.  There 
was  a  procession  in  honor  of  one  of  the 
gods,  and  the  people  gathered  in  front  of 
street  chapel   to   burn   incense  and 


recite  their  prayers.  Finding  tlie  a»»J 
of  something  upon  which  to  place  thut 
incense,  burners,  etc.  one  or  two  ni  ttr 
crowd  went  into  the  chapel  ami  varru  i 
out  some  of  the  seatH  to  use  fortius  pui 

Our  native  preachers  remonstrated  »  r  t, 
them  telling  them  that  although  «>  hi.[ 
no  wish  to  interfere  with  their  certnu. 
nies,  yet  it  was  contrary  to  our  pro  i 

Eles  to  have  any  article*  of  furnnqtt 
-oni  our  chapel  used  in  idol  wurt£>i|. 
The  men  however  were  not  Inclimd  in 
listen  to  reason,  and  some  of  tbe  w.nr- 
turbulent  began  to  beat  our  pr«*<-lm. 
and  to  make  a  general  dLsrurniUice.  Our 
preachers  got  away  as  best  tbey  c.  ul-1 
and  came  and  informed  me  of  what  wa< 
going  on. 

As  it  was  growing  late  we  coulu  -In 
nothing  towards  the  arrest  of  tbi-  "lltti 
ders  until  next  day.  1  went  early  ■  i  11 
morning  to  the  Vnmen  of  the  rMrf 
magistrate  of  our  city  and  after  woii.n^ 
for  three  hours  for  the  return  of  hit  ex- 
cellency, who  was  out  on  a  visit  %n  n 
brother  magistrate.  I  at  length  suc««  *.l 
in  obtaining  an  audience. 

He  received  me  very  politely  and  I  i- 
tened  to  my  story  of  what  bad  taken 
place  with  great  urbanity.  The  peojh 
day  he  sent  tor  the  policeman  who  bail 
charge  of  tbe  beat  In  which  the  dis- 
turbance took  place,  administered  to  lirni 
condign  punishment  for  allowing  a  breach 
of  the  peace  to  take  place  in  his  district 
and  then  sent  him  out  to  arrest  tbe  oflW 

This  he  soon  accomplished,  and  wj 
soon  after  they-  were  down  at  our  lion* 
to  beg  for  mercy.  We  sent  wrrd  to  tli* 
magistrate  that  we  did  not  wish  In  ban. 
them  heavily  punished,  but  desired  ilist 
they  should  make  a  public  apology  >  m  h 
as  would  insure  our  being  immuhvti  A  in 
the  future.  This  was  speedily  done,  ai.it 
so  ended  the  first  disturbance  we  l.a«i- 
had  since  we  have  been  here. 

The  magistrate  was  much  n  ore 
prompt  in  Ids  action  than  Chinese  '.fa- 
cials usually  are.  Perliaps  the  new*  f 
what  had  taken  place  at  Chuntekint,' 
might  have  taught  him  that  it  wm  l«*t 
to  nip  these  disturbances  in  the  bud 

We  are  expecting  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Crew* 
to  be  with  us  in  a  day  or  two.  They  an- 1« 
make  their  home  with  us  until  men  time 
as  the  affairs  of  (he  Chungking  lliwl'ia 
shall  be  arranged.  It  is  a  sad  break  up 
for  our  work  in  the  West. 


Medical  Work  la  Aura,  India. 
Dr.  P.  T.  Wilson  writes  from  Agra   In- 
dia: 

In  a  contributed  article  by  Mrs.  Grarev, 
found  In  the  Christ  tan  Atiroeatt  nfJuli 
15th,  18X0,  it  is  raid  in  reference  to  the 
Government. Agra  Medim!  >choi,1,  '■Jleti' 
are  the  facts:  there  is  in  Agra  a  Medknl 
School  with  female  classes:  this  iiistihi 
tion  was  founded  in  1885  by  Dr.  Wiboii 

.  .  It  is  a  Government  Instil  mini 
under  missionary  direction." 

I  wish  to  correct  tbe  above.  Tbe  cU-i 
for  female  medical  students  was  l*|iii. 
in  the  Agra  Medical  School  In  1HHS;  ami 
this  school  can  in  no  sense  be  said  t->  la- 
under missionary  direction. 

So  far  from  this  being  the  com  tln> 
Principal,  at  (he  opening  of  the  mIit! 
this  year,  would  not  allow  miiraHrflf ) ]" 
ladies  who  were  sending  seventeen  na- 
tive Christian  girls,  to  be  present  to  *»*■ 
how  their  girls  did  at  their  teat  nusibia. 


tiom;  the  reason  trfven  was  fear  of  prej- 
udicing some  Hindus  who  were  to  be 
present  with  Hindu  students.  1  do  not 
write  This  by  w;iy  of  complaint,  but  only 
to  mike  it  clear  that  missionaries  have 
m titling  to  do  with  directing  the  affairs 
of  t bin  medical  school 

And  now  I  wish  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  fairness  and  liberality  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  allowing  all  who  desire  to  do 
«".  to  attend  these  medical  lectures  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  clinics  free  of  all 
charges  for  the  lectures  and  clinics. 

Them  are  now  more  than  fifty  female 
students  attending  these  lectures,  seven- 
teeu  of  whom  are  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Wilson. 
All  these  seventeen,  except  four,  are  from 
our  Minions  in  Robilkund  and  Kutnaon; 
the  rest  of  the  tifty  or  more  students  are 
Christians,  Hindus  and  Mohammedans, 
and  for  the  most  pirt  have  a  home  in  the 
'Jovernnicnt  Boarding  House  supervised 
by  the  Principal  of  (he  Medical  School. 

For  more  than  three  years  I  have  bad 
charge  of  the  Aara  Medical  Missionary 
Training  Institution,  which  simply  given 
n  Christian  home  to  native  Christian 
young  men  who  come  t.i  Agra  to  pursue 
a  course  in  the  flovernmen'  Agra  Medi- 
na) School.  At  present  we  have  ten  stu- 
dents who  avail  themselves  of  this  home. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Missionary  Society  has  taken 
•  >ver  this  Institution  and  ttev.  Dr.  Colin 
S  Valentine  is  expected  to  return  from 
furlough  and  assume  charge  in  the  au- 

Mra  Wilson  give;  a  temporary  home 
r>  seventeen  female  medical  students— 
but  a  more  permanent  one  will  have  lo 
he  provided  within  (he  next  few  months 
or  else  the  girls  will  have  to  be  sent  to 
their  homes  and  all  our  work  prove  a 
fnilure 

Committees  Trim  the  North  India  Con- 
ference and  from  the  Ladies  of  the  W.  F. 
M.  Society  have  been  in  Agra,  and  after 
liuking  over  the  matter  conclude  that  a 
-•tilt  able  home  kbould  lie  provided  for  the 
girls  at  once;  so  the  Finance  Committee 
have  urged  upon  Dr.  J.  M.  Beld  the  ad- 
rislltilfty  of  sending  at  once  the  means  to 
provide  this  "home."  Vie  cannot  oc- 
cupy here  prottably  later  than  till  No- 
vember nett, 

I  may  add  that  both  Mrs.  Wilson  Hnd 
self  have  dispensaries  in  the  native  city 
where  we  relieve  much  suffering,  anil 
treat  from  one  to  two  hundred  sick  peo- 
ple daily. 


The  friends  «t  home  who,  two  years 
ago.  helped  the  writer  by  purchasing 
"Residency  bricks"  and  India  photo- 
graphs to  secure  t']p  J">  ill  needed  for  the 
clock  and  hell  for  our  Centennial  School, 
Lucknow.  will  lie  glad  to  know  that  Itoth 
hell  and  clock  an-  in  pbu-e  and  are  doing 
irood  work.  The  <  lock  was  purchased  of 
Howard  &  Co  ,  B  isl-m:  the  bell  of  Reges- 
ter.  Baltimore.  Both  are  giving  satisfac- 
tion and  are  helpful  in  many  ways. 

OitrM  was  the  first  tower-oiock  erected 
in  Lucknow,  and  i  if  course  attracted  and 
continues  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 

fmhlic.  The  school  is  so  eligibly  located. 
rontlng  on  one  of  tie  main  avenues  of 
the  city  along  which  a  constant  tide  of 
people  passes,  that  thousands  pass  in 
front  every  day,  almost  without  excep- 
tion looking  up  at  "the  time." 


A  LOUD  S/Jt/Kf.XG  CLOCK. 

Laborers,  men,  women  and  children, 
going  out  morning  after  morning  to  the 
day's  work;  servants  on  their  way  to  or 
from  the  marketplace;  pleaders  and  atlor- 
neysin  palanquins,  dog  carts  or  carriages 
going  to  the  law-courts:  young  men  from 
the  native  city  well  loaded  with  books, 
bound  for  the  Government  College;  mes- 
sengers mounted  on  hoise  or  camel,  but 
more  frequently  on  foot,  hurrying  to  and 
fro;  travelers  passing  through  the  city— 
these  and  many  others  make  up  the  pass- 
ing tide. 

The  clock  strikes  the  hours,  and  of 
course  is  very  useful  to  our  400  students; 
it  is  especially  serviceable  for  the  board- 
ers and  others  of  us  who  live  in  the  school 
premises;  our  boys  need  no  retiring  bell 
—when  it  strikes  ten  in  the  tower  it  is 
time  for  t'lem  to  start  to  the  land  of  Nod ; 
and  at  the  morning  hour  the  five-o'clock 
striking  helps  them  up. 

The  Mil  rings  for  Sunday-school  and 
for  public  lectures,  magic  lantern  exhibi- 
tions etc.  By  and  by  when  our  family 
grows  to  larger  proportions  and  we  have 
a  hundred  native  boys  in  the  boarding 
halls  instead  of  forty  or  more  as  at  pres- 
ent, the  bell  will  ring  for  preaching 
services,  and  our  Second  Methodist 
Church  will  be  organized  in  Lucknow — 
"  College  Church,"  shall  we  call  it? 

The  clock  keeps  perfect  time.  Again 
and  again  at  morning  time  it  has  struck 
five,  and  before  the  last  peal  the  steam- 
whistle  at  the  paper  nulls  two  miles 
away,  across  the  river,  has  blown,  calling 
hundreds  of  employees  from  sleep  to 
labor. 

Our  tower-clock  stands  for  western 
thought,  enterprise  and  skill  and  is  no 
ordinary  preacner  in  the  midst  of  these 
thousands  of  Hindustanis,  who  are  wak- 
ing up  to  the  thought  that  after  all  there 
are  other  countries  besides  India  and 
that  possibly  some  good  thing  ean  come 
out  of  the  unattractive  u-alait  (foreign 
lands)  beyond  the  "  black  water." 

But  one  thing  is  lack'ng -as  one  of  the 
students  remarked  the  other  day.  "the  : 
height  of  the  tower  is  not  high  enough." 
1  am  also  constrained  to  say.  "The  large- 
ness of  the  school  building  is  not  large 
enough." 

The  house  was  built  in  1883,  a  brick 
building  I  (Ml  feet  by  04,  with  chapel  and 
ten  recitation  rooms  ;  at  that  time  the 
attendance  was  about  2i!0:  it  has  now  in- 
creased to  400  and  the  rooms  are  full. 
What  is  to  be  done?  A  new  building  for 
our  soon  to-be  College,  and  another  for  the 
Primary  Departmentareneeessities.  (lod 
is  sending  us  boys  and  young  men  by  the 
score  and  is  showing  us  the  crtat  things 
He  would  have  us  do  in  this  line. 

Our  faith  leads  us  to  believe  that  He 
will  put  in  the  heart  of  some  earnest 
worker  at  home  to  give  us  the  195. Of  0 
necessary  to  raise  our  school  to  College 
grade;  instead  of  the  not  over. sign 'fi cant 
title  -Centennial High  School."  we  want 
to  write  "The  Christian  College, 
Lucknow." 

Subjoined  is  an  Essay  on  the  tower- 
clock  by  one  of  our  boarders  who  has 
been  in  the  school  less  than  a  year.  His 
name  is  S.  R.  Parker. 

ESSAY  ON  THE  TOWER, CLOCK. 

This  is  very  hard  for  the  boys  of  the 
Third  'hiss  who  do  not  know  much  Eng- 
lish. Though  it  is  hard  in  our  sight  yet 
we  are  going  to  try  something  for  this 
First  look  towards  the  boundaries  of  the 
school  compound,  which  are  as  follows  : 


On  the  north  by  the  Residency,  on  the 
east  by  Bulvampur  Hospital  and  public 
road,  on  the  south  hy  public  road,  and  on 
the  west  by  a  ravine  and  fields. 


is.  There  is  a  compound  from  east  to  west 
and  north  to  south  like  a  square;  in  the 
middle  of  the  compound  there  are  sev- 
eral buildings;  on  account  of  this  the 
tower  clock  seems  good  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  people  of  Lucknow. 

(!.]  There  is  the  bungalow  of  our  Prin- 
cipal, which  seems  like  the  station  (de- 
pot]: (2.)  Our  boarding  hall,  like  a  train 
connected  with  [behind]  the  school;  (3  ) 
Our  school,  like  an  engine  on  account  of 
the  tower-clock. 

This  tower-clock  first  came  from  Amer- 
ica for  this  school  and  was  put  upon 
the  tower  by  Rev.  Dr.  Waugh,  in  1>"44. 
This  tower-clock  is  in  front  of  the  public 
road  and  is  very  useful  to  r.U.  I  have 
seen  many  people  on  the  road  compare 
their  watches  with  this  clock.  There  is 
no  tower-clock  in  the  whole  of  Lucknow 
except  the  one  recently  put  up  in  Hoesa- 
inabad. 

The  height  of  the  tower  is  nearly  GO 
feet.  There  are  four  clocks,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  tower.  The  clock  tower  is 
not  round  but  square.  The  hands  of  the 
clock  are  made  of  brass  and  shine  like 
stars.  There  is  a  bell  in  the  inner  part 
of  the  tower-clock  which  gives  a  good 
sound  which  pleases  all. 

Every  one  can  hear  the  sound  of  this 
ljell  which  is  eleven  maunds(oTi6  poundsl 
in  weight.  The  Ho.isainabad  tower-clock 
is  not  like  this,  though  its  building  is 
b?tter  than  ours.  It  has  not  a  loud  sound 
like  this  bell  which  is  in  our  tower-clock. 
Now  1  have  no  more  time  to  spend  in 
this  subject. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuich.Sou  tit, 

reports  in  its  Indian  Mission  Conference, 
28  missionaries,  2  native  preachers,  112 
local  preachers,  4.88.')  Indian  meuiter>, 
2.434  white  and  23  colored  members,  t-7 
Sunday -schools  with  3,304  scholars.  3 
boys'  schools  with  140  pupils,  3  gills' 
schools  with  182  pupils. 

The  Moravians  report  among  the  In 
dians  in  the  Indisn  Territr.iy  2  niisi-ii  i:- 
aries  :  Rev.  Then.  Rights  and  Rev.  J  It. 
I.cnibach  at  New  Springnlaee  and  Wor  rl- 
mount  Post  Office  address  Tahlequnh, 
Cherokee  Nation.  Indian  Territory.  Tie 
cost  of  the  mission  last  year  was  $1.3-1(1 

The  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  report!  d 
last  year  among  tne  colored  people  2:S 
schools  with  II.' teachers  and  4.2>3  pu- 
pils ;  among  the  whites  '8  schools  with 
.1?  leac'  ersand  1  .("23  pupils.  The  receipts 
for  last  year  were  $174,310  00. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  re- 
ports in  the  Indian  Territory  cijilit  nib- 
sionaries,  one  at  Vinita.  three  at  Eufauln. 
one  at  McAllister,  two  at  Atoka,  and  one 
nt  Caddo;  also  at  the  Levering  Manual 
I  »1: or  School  at  Welumpka  ate  one  su- 
perintendent, one  physician,  one  matron . 
and  four  teachers.  There  are  reported 
in  the  Indian  Territory  to*  churches,  and 
4.289  members.  Last  year  there  were 
paid  to  the  Levering  School  $7,50*.  11, 
and  to  missionaries  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory IS.BliO. 

The  American   Baptist  Home   Mission 


CHURCHES  AND  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 


among  Americans,  72  among  Germans, 
69  among  Scandinavians,  II)  among 
French,  It)  among  Mexicans,  18  among 
Indiana,  27  among  Freedmen,  3  among 
Chinese.  There  are  28,181  church  mem- 
bers, 140  churches,  699  Sunday-schools 
with  45  482  scholars.  The  schools  for 
the  colored  people  number  15  with  100 
teachers  ana  8, ISO  pupils.  There  is  an 
Indian  University  near  Muskogee,  Indian 
Territory,  and  an  elementary  Indian 
school  at  Tahlequah.  There  is  one  school 
at  Salt  Lake  City  in  Utah.  The  rei-eipts 
from  contributions  and  legacies  last  vear 
were  #836,279.09. 

The  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety reported  in  May  last  that  it  had 

1  469  ministers  in  its  employ.  Of  these 
five  were  pastors  of  colored  people,  and 
96  were  preaching  in  foreign  languages. 
Of  the  latter  there  were  21  to  Welsh.  39 
to  German,  24  to  Scandinavian,  6  to  Bo- 
hemian, 1  to  Armenian,  1  to  Spanish,  2 
to  Chinese,  2  to  Indian.  7  to  French  and 

2  to  Mexican  congregations  The  last 
year  9,050  additions  to  the  churches  were 
made,  of  whom  5,142  were  on  confession 
of  faith.    The  receipts  for  the  year  were 

The  American  Missionary  Association 
reports  the  receipts  for  the  year  closing 
Sept.  80, 1885,  as  being$3!5  701.20.  an  in- 
crease of  #44,811  14,  The  churches  num- 
ber 121  with  7,571  church  members,  of 
whom  1,272  were  added  during  the  year. 
There  are  117  missionaries  and  18.149 
Sunday-school  scholars.  The  educa- 
tional work  is  chiefly  among  the  colored 
people  of  the  South,  where  there  are  six 
colleges  and  one  university,  14  normal 
schools  and  88  common  schools.  Among 
the  Indiane  are  5  churches.  818  church 
members,  15  schools,  685  pupils  in  schools. 
56  missionaries  and  teachers.  Among 
the  Chinese  are  H  schools,  84  — - 


si->ns  the  past  year. 

The  Bjard  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Cliurch  employed  last  year 
1,817  missionaries  who  gathered  11, 6 W 
into  the  churches  of  whom  9.561  were 
received  on  confession  of  faith.  The 
amount  received  last  year  from  all 
sources  was  #171,728.70.  The  total  mem- 
bership 84.560 ;  Sunday-schools  2,084 
with  132,129  scholars;  1.49 j  church  edi- 
fices. There  were  140  churches  organ- 
ized last  year.  In  Utah  are  1!»  mission- 
aries. 70  teachers,  88  schools.  411  churcn 
members,  2.000  pupils  of  whom  1.500  are 
Mormons.  In  the  educational  work  there 
are  among  the  Indians  2 1  schools  and  77 
teachers  ;  among  the  Mexicans  25  schools 
and  88  teachers ;  among  the  Mormons  88 
schools  and  79  teachers;  among  the 
Southern  whites  2  schools  and  5  teachers. 

The  Board  o(  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbvterian  Church  reports  that  last 
year  it  expended  #37,227.48  on  its  mis- 
sions to  the  American  Indians,  among 
whom  it  has  1-1  American,  15  native  or- 
dained and  5  native  licentiate  ministers  ; 
5  American  male.  89  American  female, 
and  22  native  lay  missionaries ;  20 
churches.  1.700  communicants;  17 
schools  with  635  scholars.  Among  the 
Chinese  in  America  it  has  4  American 
ministers,  7  American  female  and  6  na- 
tive lay  missionaries.  5  churches.  279 
communicants,  17  schools  with  905  pu- 
pils. A  Japanese  church  has  been  organ- 
ized In  San  Francisco  with  42  members 

Presbyterian    Board   of    Missions  for 


Freedmen  reported  that  for  the  year 
closing  March  81,  1SS6,  the  receipts  were 
#115,508  63,  of  which  amount  #17,291.88 
came  from  Freedmen' s  churches  and 
schools.  The  workers  under  the  Board 
numbered  26?,  of  whom  lu8  are  minis- 
ters (91  colored);  14  colored  cstechists; 
110  teachers  of  whom  1U>  are  colored. 
There  are  Su2  churches,  13,754  communi- 
cants, 2J1  Sabbath-schools  with  14,168 
scholars.  There  are  81)  day  schools  with 
9,486  scholars,  lu  night  schools  with  148 
pupils,  in  all  181  teachers  Twelve  new 
churches  were  organized  the  past  year. 
The  more  important  educational  centers 
are  Biddle  University  at  Charlotte,  N. 
O.i  Scotia  Seminary  at  Concord,  N.  C; 
Wallingford  Academy  at  Charleston,  8. 
C.i  Brainerd  Institute  at  Chester,  S.  C. ; 
Fairfield  Institute  at  Winnsboro,  S.  C.j 
and  Mary  Allen  Seminary  at  Crockett, 
Texas. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  re- 
ported its  receipts  for  Domestic  Missions 
for  the  year  closing  August  81,  1»3«,  as 
being  #105,14<),59  from  offerings,  #24,- 
123.9J  from  legacies,  #11,700.61  specials, 
and  #102,691.88  legacies  for  investment. 
There  were  expended  for  white  work 
#116,010.17  ;  Indian  missions,  #40,270.8:!  ; 
colored  missions  #18,438.38  There  are 
411  missionaries  and  06  lay  helpers  em- 
ployed, and  19,176  communicants  re- 
forted.  "  Among  the  Indiansare  twelve 
ndian  clergymen,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  communicants,  among  whom 
may  be  found  as  faithful  and  devoted 
Christians  as  in  nny  white  congregation  " 
There  are  4  Indian  boarding  schools. 
lary  to  the  Chinese  in  San 
being  supported. 

The  Friends  reported  last  January  that 
last  vear  six  Government  boarding 
schools  and  three  day  schools,  baring  an 
enrollment  of  ,585  pupils,  were  supplied 
by  them  wholly  or  in  part  with  super* 
intendenfs,  matrons  and  teachers.  They 
also  bad  139  Indian  pupils  in  two  schools, 
one  in  Indiana  and  one  in  Iowa.  They 
report  an  Indian  boarding  school  on  (he 
Allegany  Reservation  in  New  York,  and 
an  Indian  school  in  North  Carolina  and 
Indian  scholars  supported  elsewhere. 
Four  Friends  and  their  wives  acted  as 
missionaries  among  the  Indians  last  year, 
assisted  by  three  others  There  are 
twelve  stations  in  the  Indian  Territory 
where  meetings  for  worship  are  held,  and 
16S  Indian  members  are  reported.  The 
contributions  for  Indian  work  last  year 
exceeded  #12,000. 

The  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  at 
the  late  session  of  its  General  Conference 
elected  Bev.  James  Wood  worth  as  the 
Superintendent  of  Missions  for  Manitoba 
and  the  Northwest  Territories ;  re-elect- 
ed Rev.  Dr.  Sutherland  as  Missionary 
Secretary  ;  agreed  to  the  plan  of  main- 
taining a  theological  training  school  in 
Japan  jointly  with  the  Method  is  1  Episco- 
pal Church.  The  reports  showed  there 
were  1,610  ministers  and  probationers  in 
the  ministry  and  11)0,479  members. 

The  American  Christian  Convention 
representing  the  Christian  Connection  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  assem- 
bled in  Quadrennial  session  last  month 
In  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Toe  member- 
ship of  the  denomination  aggregates 
79  26U  reported,  but  the  estimate  of  those 
unreported  would  raise  the  number  to 
about  140,000.  The  Missionary  Depart- 
ment reported  that  it  supported  an  aver- 
age of  32  Home  Missionaries,  under 
whose  efforts  in  four  years  8,400  persons 


had  been  converted  and  8.819  received 
into  membership.  It  was  voted  to  i-ntu 
mence  a  foreign  mission  work  in  Japsc 
Steps  were  taken  looking  to  a  anion  wit), 
the  Free  Baptists. 

The  Evangelical  Association  Uiaelonan 
Society  and  Board  of  Miwdon*  m«  id 
annual  cession  last  month.  The  reeeiiiu 
of  the  Treasury  were  #42,630.07.  of  whicti 
$23,561  79  were  for  the  General  Treasun 

S 7,799  77  European  Treasury;  #10.491  :l 
leathen  Treasury :  #82.i,S7  Einhrraiu 
Treasury.  The  Conference  trcoanriei 
reported  #81,571.90.  The  average  gilt 
per  member  in  America  was  #1-  It  wsa 
decided  to  establish  a  school  in  Tokin. 


!  Japan,  and  the  appointments  in  it  are : 
,  Japan  District,  F.  W.  Voegelein,  P.  E  : 
I  Tsukiji,  F.  W.  Fisher;  Mltoatrw-bo.  U.  E 
j  Dienst;  K&initnakicho.  J.  Hartzler: 
Shinugawa,  VV.  E.  Walt;  Hinoyekr. 
j  Hirakawa. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyter  Inn  Church 
I  raises  more  money  for  missions  than  wi< 
:  credited  to  them  last  month.  The  seen 
tary,  Mr  J.  L.  Becor,  writes  na  Octohn 
20  :  "1  see  your  figures  were  taken  from 
the  statistical  table  published  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly,  but 
the  table  was  not  correct.  By  reference 
to  my  last  report  you  will  see  our  cash 
receipts  were  :  Foreign  Mission*,  #9,- 
470  00;  Home  Missions,  #38.U75  :lfl;  Tol.il, 
#87.545.41.  In  the  Dome  Mission  account 
#8,859  8i  were  received  in  office;  #1,491*.. 
03  spec'al  receipts,  in  office;  #12JW3Ey 
sent  direct  to  missions  under  the  care  o( 
the  Board ;  #i.8")8  09  used  in  Preabyterial 
Mission  work.  The  sum  total  we  report 
falls  short  of  the  amount  expended  tit 
our  Church  in  Mission  work,  for  almost 
every  one  of  our  118  Presbyteries  doe* 
some  work  of  its  own,  but  I  waa  enablnl 
to  secure  reports  of  this  work  from  only 
31  of  them  in  time  to  embody  them  hi 
my  report," 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  assembled  last 
month  In  Annual  Session  in  Des  Moines. 
Iowa  The  receipts  from  all  source* 
were  $50  ',088,  of  which  #285.98?!  came 
from  churches,  individuals  and  SundaY- 
nchools;  #148.212,  froni  Woman's  Boards: 
#107,191  from  legacies,  and  #9,2(4  from 
the  income  of  the  permanent  fund  and 
other  sources  The  expenditures  »f  the 
year  were  #05>i, 285,  which  includes  I  he  re- 
ceipts as  given  above  and  appropriations 
from  two  large  bequeuts  received  several 
years  ago.  It  was  repotted  that  there 
had  been  a  steady  advance  along  the  va- 
rious lines  of  evangelical  effort.  There 
were  22  missions,  159  ordained  mission- 
aries. (It)  being  physicians);  11  physi- 
cians not  ordained,  .  men  and  4  women; 
7  other  male  assistants:  257  women  of 
whom  150  are  wives;  151  native  pah  tors; 
412  native  preachers  and  catechists:  1,141 
native  school  teachers;  S60  other  nativ  - 
helpers;  811  churches;  38.065  ekuich 
members ;  39  877  pupils  under  Instruc- 
tion. The  Board  recommended  the  IVu- 
dential  Committee  to  consider  in  diffi- 
cult cases,  turning  upon  doctrinal  view* 
of  candidates  for  missionary  service,  the 
expediency  of  calling  a  council  of  thr 
churches,  to  be  constituted  in  some  man- 
ner which  may  be  determined  by  thr 
good  judgment  of  the  Committee,  to  pan 
upon  the  theological  soundness  of  the 
candidate,  and  the  Committee  waa  akn 
ordered  to  report  on  the  subject  to  the 
Board  next  year. 
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Cije  Country  antr  people  of  SBtnmark. 


Denmark  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  Scandinavian 
kingdoms,  It  comprises  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  and 
the  islands  of  Zealand,  Funen,  Laaland,  Bornholm,  Fal- 
ster,  Moen,  Langeland,  Aero,  Samso,  Lesso,  Taasinge, 
and  Anholt.  The  city  of  Copenhagen,  the  capital,  has 
an  area  of  7  square  miles  and  a  population  of  234,850. 
The  islands  in  the  Baltic  have  an  area  of  4,025  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  865,678.  The  peninsula  of 
Jutland  has  an  area  of  9,752  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  868,511. 

Belonging  to  Denmark  are  the  Faroe  Islands,  Ice- 
land, Greenland,  and  in  the  West  Indies  the  three 
Islands  of  Santa  Cruz,  St.  John  and  St.  Thomas.  The 
Faroe  Islands  have  an  area  of  340  square  miles,  and  17 
are  inhabited  and  contain  a  population  of  11,220.  Ice- 
land has  an  area  of  39,756  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  72,445.  Greenland  has  an  area  of  46,740  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  9,780.  St.  Croix  has  an  area 
of  74  square  miles  and  a  population  of  18,430.  St. 
Thomas  has  an  area  of  23  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  14,389.  St.  John  has  an  area  of  21  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  944. 

The  Danes  are  a  yellow-haired  and  blue-eyed  Teu- 
tonic race,  of  middling  stature,  and  in  their  habits  of 
life  resemble  the  North  Germans.  They  are  lively  and 
energetic,  and  generally  have  a  fair  education. 

The  population  is  almost  entirely  Scandinavian,  the 
foreign  born  population  at  the  last  census  being  33,152 
Germans,  24,148  Swedes,  2,823  Norwegians,  454  Eng- 
lish. Education  is  compulsory  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  14  years,  There  are  3,000  Government  or 
parochial  schools.  The  titles  of  nobility  are  limited  to 
"counts"  and  "barons." 

The  Constitution  of  Denmark  provides  that  the  execu- 
tive power  shall  be  in  the  king  and  his  responsible  min- 
isters, and  the  right  of  making  and  amending  laws  in 
the  Rigsdag,  or  Diet,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
sovereign.  The  Rigsdag  comprises  the  Landsthing,  or 
Senate,  with  66  members  and  the  Folkething,  or  House 
of  Commons,  with  102  members. 

The  Crown  of  Denmark  was  elective  from  the  earliest 
times.  In  1448  on  the  death  of  the  last  male  scion  of 
the  House  of  Svend  Estridsen,  the  Danish  Diet  elected 
to  the  throne  Christian  I.,  Count  of  Oldenburg,  and  the 
royal  dignity  remained  in  his  family  more  than  400 
years,  until  the  direct  male  line  became  extinct  in  1863. 

The  present  King,  Christian  IX.,  was  born  April  8, 
1818,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  King 
Frederick  VII.  November  15,  1863.  He  was  married 
May  26,  1842  to  Louise,  daughter  of  Landgrave  Wil- 
liam of  Hesse-Cassel.     She  was  born  Sept.  7,  1817. 

His  son  Frederick,  heir  apparent,  was  born  June  3, 
1843,  and  is  married  to  Princess  Louisa,  daughter  of 
King  Carl  XV.  of  Sweden  and  Norway.     His  daughter 


Alexandra  was  born  Dec.  1,  1844,  and  is  married  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  His  son  Wilhelm  was  born  December 
24,  1845,  and  was  elected  King  of  Greece  under  the 
title  of  Geo.  I.;  married  to  Olga,  Grand  Duchess  of 
Russia.  His  daughter  Maria  was  born  Nov.  26,  1847, 
and  is  married  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  His  daugh- 
ter Thyra  was  born  Sept.  29,  1853,  and  is  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  His  son  Waldemar  was  bom 
Oct.  27, 1858,  and  is  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Due 
de  Chartres. 

A  Danish  revolution  is  now  impending  on  account  of 
the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Estrup  the  Prime 
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Minister  of  Denmark,  who  has  been  in  office  since  1873. 
The  leader  of  the  opposition  is  Mr.  Berg,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  31st  of  August  hut 
Mr.  Berg  said  ;  "  Mr.  Estrup  dissolves  the  FoikrtMng 
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and  then  enacts  laws  that  he  knows  are  directly  opposed 
to  its  wishes.  Mr.  Estrup  rides  rough-shod  over  both 
Parliament  and  Constitution.  The  Danish  people  are 
firmly  resolved  to  have  their  Constitution  respected." 

The  established  religion  is  the  Lutheran  which  was 
introduced  in  1536,  the  affairs  of  the  church  being  under 
the  superintendence  of  seven  bishops.  About  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  the  population  belong  to  the  State 
Church,  which  has  about  1,100  ministers  and  over  900 
churches. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  about  3,000  members  and 
a  theological  seminary.  The  German  and  French  Re- 
formed Church  have  1,300  members  in  Copenhagen  and 
Fredericia.  The  Jews  number  4,000.  The  Greek  Cath- 
olics have  a  Church  in  Copenhagen  with  15  members. 
The  Moravians  have  a  church  in  Copenhagen  with  60 
members.  The  Baptists  have  8  missionaries  and  2,200 
members.  The  Irvingites  have  1,100  members.  The 
Swedenborgians  have  one  minister  and  10  members. 
The  Seventh-Day  Adventists  have  two  missionaries  and 
some  years  since  reported  164  members.  The  Disciples 
of  Christ  report  7  5  members.  The  Quakers  have  117 
members.  The  Mormons  report  1,72a  members,  and 
for  several  years  have  been  sending  to  Utah  from  400  to 
800  yearly.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  1,036 
members  and  207  probationers.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
Reformed  Church,  Jews,  and  Methodists  are  recognized 
by  the  Government,  so  that  when  societies  of  these  are 
formed  they  can  upon  petition  obtain  for  their  minister 
official  recognition  so  that  he  can  solemnize  marriage, 
bury  the  dead,  and  give  legal  certificates  from  the 
church  records. 

Iceland  has  its  own  constitution  and  administration 
under  a  charter  which  came  in  force  August  1,  1874, 
which  vests  the  legislative  power  in  the  Althing,  con- 
sisting of  36  members,  30  of  whom  are  elected  by  popu- 
lar suffrage,  and  six  nominated  by  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. There  is  a  minister  for  Iceland,  nominated  by 
the  king,  and  responsible  to  the  Althing,  and  there  is 
also  a  Govern  or- General  who  resides  in  Iceland,  and  a 
Secretary  for  Iceland  who  resides  in  Copenhagen.  In 
August  of  this  year  the  Althing  adopted  by  a  large 
majority  a  scheme  for  local  self-government  which  the 
King  of  Denmark  has  so  far  declined  to  accept. 

Both  in  Denmark  and  Iceland  the  discontent  among 
the  people  is  very  great  and  the  political  situation  is 
critical. 

State  Prison  Mission  Work  Id  Denmark. 

BY    REV.  H,   JACOB3EN,    OF    DENMARK. 

By  God's  prowdence,  a  work  has  been  opened,  and 
continued,  among  the  convicts  in  the  large  prison  sit- 
uated on  the  outskirts  of  this  town  (Horsens), — a  work 
which  the  Lord  has  especially  given  us  in  answer  to 
prayer. 

A  young  man  (J.  N.)  who,  from  his  earliest  youth,  had 
been  living  a  wild  and  criminal  life,  was  for  a  serious 
offence  sentenced   tn  sixteen  years'  imprisonment.     In 


prison  he  attempted  the  life  of  one  of  the  warders, 
for  which  act  of  insubordination  he  received  sentence 
of  death. 

He  was  reprieved  and    the  sentence    altered  to  im- 
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prisonment  for  life.  He  again  made  an  attempt  on 
the  life  of  a  prison  warder,  and  was  re-sentenced  to 
death  by  the  Supreme  Court, 

The  young  fellow  was  so  wild,  that  he  was  put  in 
irons,  and  was  tended  by  two  warders  at  a  time. 

Having  read  these  accounts  of  the  poor  fellow  in 
the  daily  papers,  my  wife  and  I  were  deeply  moved 
at  the  thought  of  the  wicked  and  hardened  young 
man  going  into  eternity  so  utterly  unprepared  to  meet 
his  God.  After  much  prayer  I  sought  admission  to  the 
jail,  though  I  had  been  advised  against  it.  I  was  refused 
admittance  to  the  prisoner. 

The  chaplain  told  me  he  was  a  hopelessly  bad  case, 
and  though  he  would  personally  be  pleased  if  I  were  al- 
lowed to  see  bjm,  yet  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  of  any 
use.  I  could  do  nothing  now  but  to  ask  the  Lord  to  open 
a  way  for  me.  * 

About  two  -months  after,  the  chaplain  wrote  to  me, 
saying  he  had  been  very  ill  for  Some  time,  and  inviting 
me  to  see  the  prisoner  if  I  still  had  a  desire  to  do  so.  I 
started  off  at  once,  was  admitted  by  the  Governor  and 
presented  to  the  prisoner,  who  informed  me  in  the  course 
of  conversation  that  he  hated  God  and  man,  and  did 
not  care  for  my  visit. 

I  prayed  with  him,  and  before  I  left  he  consented 
to  my  repeating  my  visit.  All  our  brethren  here  and 
at  other  places  were  praying  for  his  conversion,  and 
so,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  I  had  the  joy  of  see- 
ing this  man  gloriously  converted  to  God. 

We  awaited  most  anxiously  the  news  of  the  confirma- 
tion by  the  King  of  the  sentence  of  death,  hardly  daring 
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to  have  a  wish  in  the  matter.  Feeling  assured  by  his 
conversion,  we  believed  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  death, 
but  bad  not  the  same  certainty  that  it  would  be  a  desir- 
able thing  for  him  to  live.  We  left  the  matter  with 
the  Lord  to  do  as  He  knew  was  good  for  His  child, 
and  now  a  second  time  came  a '  reprieve  from  death, 
and  the  sentence  altered  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

I  have  been  informed  by  competent  authority  that 
the  reprieve  was  given  owing  to  his  changed  condi- 
tion. After  this  both  the  Governor  and  Jail  Chaplain 
sent  petitions  to  the  Government,  asking  for  permis- 
sion to  allow  me  to  continue  my  visits  to  J.  N.,  and 
also  the  other  prisoners.  This  permission  was  given 
very  readily,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the 
thanks  of  the  Inspector  of  Prisons  in  Denmark  for 
interest  in  the  prisoners.  Since  then,  I  have  continued 
my  visits  to  the  prison  and  God  has  blessed  my  ef- 
forts. 

I  believe  that  seventeen  of  the  convicts  have  been 
converted  to  God — others  are  in  a  favorable  state — 
seeking  salvation,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  what 
God  has  done  during  these  six  months  is  but  the  be- 
ginning of  a  grand  work  to  His  glory.  Not  only  are 
most  of  the  convicts  glad  to  see  me,  but  the  warders 
are  pleased  at  the  results,  and  though  strict  Luther- 
ans, some  of  them  have  come  to  me  for  advice  in 
their  personal  troubles. 

The  chaplain  is  my  fast  friend,  and  has — in  oppo- 
sition to  orthodox  Lutheran  views — preached  several 
times  for  me  in  our  chapel.  The  Governor,  who  is 
not  a  professing  Christian,  is  pleased  with  the  work, 
and  informed  me  lately  that  he  considered  my  work 
of  the  highest  importance  for  the  jail.  I  am  happy, 
and  praise  God  for  what  He  has  done,  and  hope  that 
many  more  souls  now  bound  in  the  chains  of  sin  may 
be  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  His  grace. 


The  Temperance  Movement  in  Denmark. 

BY   REV.    CARL   f.    BLTZHOLTZ,   OF    DENMARK. 

In  Denmark  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  start 
a  moderation  movement,  but  they  have  not  succeeded. 
All  the  moderation  societies  have  fallen  after  a  short 
existence.  In  1840  Dr.  Robert  Baird,  who  was  sent  to 
Europe  by  The  American  Temperance  Society,  with 
the  object  of  introducing  the  total  abstinence  cause  to 
several  of  the  governments  and  nations  in  Europe, 
visited  Denmark,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
Danish  King;  and  he  also  had  an  opportunity  of  lay- 
ing the  claims  of  the  temperance  cause  before  several 
influential  government  officers. 

Dr.  Baird's  excellent  book  on  "  The  History  of  the 
Temperance  Societies  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica "  was  translated  into  the  Danish  language.  The 
reading  of  this  book  produced  such  an  effect  on  the 
mind  of  a  teacher  by  the  name  of  Syversen  that  he  on 
the  4th  day  of  September,  1843,  organized  "The  Total 
Abstinence  Society  for  Denmark."     Mr.  C.  W.  Kundsen 


was  elected  president  of  the  new  society  and  Mr.  Syver. 
sen  was  made  its  active  secretary.  This  society  did  a 
grand  work  while  it  lived,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  it  died 
out  within  a  few  years.  The  president,  Mr,  Kundsen, 
emigrated  to  America,  and  about  four  years  after  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  society  Mr.  Syversen  died.  The  Tem- 
perance Society  was  dissolved  in  June,  1848.  There 
have  been  made  several  other  attempts  to  start  a  tem- 
perance movement  in  Denmark,  but  they  have  all  failed. 

The  present  Danish  temperance  movement  has  no 
connection  with  any  of  the  above  named  efforts,  which 
all  died  out  before  this  was  started.  In  the  year  1878 
the  writer  of  this  article  was  sent  by  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  from  America 
to  Veile,  in  Denmark,  where  he  on  the  12th  of  December, 
1878,  delivered  his  first  temperance  lecture,  which  was 
followed  by  eight  other  temperance  lectures  in  the  same 
city;  the  fruits  of  these  efforts  being  the  organization  of 
the  Veile  Temperance  Society  with  forty-four  members, 
on  April  17th,  1879,  which  is,  therefore,  the  oldest  tem- 
perance society  in  Denmark. 

As  the  Danish  temperance  movement  was  organized 
in  a  Methodist  .chapel  and  by  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  this  movement  may  be  called  a  child  of  Meth- 
odism. This  writer  wrote  and  published  the  first  tem- 
perance song  book,  and  the  first  temperance  paper  of  the 
present  movement.  At  present  there  are  at  least  47a 
temperance  societies  in  this  country  and  about  30,000 
temperance  people.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this 
movement  was  first  organized  with  forty- four  members 
in  April,  1879,  this  must  be  considered  a  grand  success. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  intoxicating  drinks 
used  in  Denmark,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  country 
stands  in  the  front  rank,  with  its  head  and  shoulder 
towering  above  nearly  all  other  nations,  with  the  black 
flag  of  intemperance  in  its  hands.  According  to  official 
statistics  of  September,  1881,  each  male  inhabitant  of 
Denmark  over  twenty  years  used  67  liters  of  brandy  and 
other  liquors.  If  we  take  the  whole  population  it  is  18 
liters  per  individual.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  I  will 
only  mention  that  each  male  inhabitant  over  twenty 
years  of  age  used  yearly  in  Norway,  ai  liters;  in  Swe- 
den, 43  liters  ;  in  Germany,  39  liters,  but  in  Denmark, 
67  liters ! 

If  we  also  take  lager  beer  into  this  account,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  each  man  over  twenty  years  of  age  in  tbb 
kingdom  drinks  about  eight  (8)  drams  each  day.  As  a 
number  of  the  men  drink  but  little,  and  others  nothing 
at  all,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  there  must  be  a  great 
many  in  this  country  who  drink  very  hard.  One  of  our 
honored  Danish  physicians,  Professor  L.  G.  Brandts, 
has  stated  that  the  use  of  eight  or  twelve  drams  a  day  ia 
believed  to  lead  to  alcoholism. 

It  is  therefore  high  time  that,  something  should  be  done 
to  remove  this  curse  from  our  little,  and  in  many 
other  respects  so  highly  favored  country.  Oar  drink 
bill  is  believed  to  be  at  least  about  40  million  kroner 
a  year. 
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I  will  close  these  imperfect  notes  by  saying,  that 
although  Denmark  hitherto  {not  without  reason)  has 
been  again  and  again  brought  forward  as  one  of  the 
most  intemperate  nations  of  the  world,  we  are  preparing 
ourselves  to  roll  this  reproach  away  from  us;  we  are  by  the 
gracious  help  and  blessing  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  going  to  get 
this  Mori  and  filthy  spot  washed  away  from  our  national 
character. 

We  are  going  to  agitate  and  arouse  old  Denmark 
to  a  sense  of  its  imminent  danger,  so  that  it  shall  be  en- 
couraged and  enabled  to  lift  its  head  in  defiance  of  this 
bloodthirsty  and  cruel  enemy  ;  yea,  it  shall — I  hope — be 
urged  forward  to  conquer  intemperance,  this  monster 
evil,  this  enemy  of  the  nations. 


The  Doctrines  of  the  Danish  Lutheran  Church. 

BV  UV.  J.  MAKCUSSBN,  OF  DENMARK. 

There  are  great  hindrances  to  the  Gospel  in  Den- 
mark, as  in  other  lands,  and  in  many  respects  the  hin- 
drances may  be  the  same,  especially  such  as  come  from 
the  enmity  of  the  world  and  the  devil ;  but  it  seems  as 
if  the  enemy  has  placed  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  call  themselves  the  Church,  that  scarcely  can  be 
found  used  with  equally  dreadful  effect  anywhere  else 
against  true  spiritual  religion. 

In  the  church  supported  and  governed  by  the  State, 
the  State  Church,  called  "The  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,"  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  is  held 
and  taught  and  carried  to  an  extreme  as  in  no  other 
Lutheran  church.  Although  it  may  be  presented  with 
more  or  less  faithfulness,  or  with  some  difference  by  the 
different  preachers,  this  is  the  way  it  is  taught  by  those 
who  at  present  can  be  considered  the  leaders  in  the 
Danish  Church : 

11  Jesus  Christ  died  for  all  mankind,  and  by  his  death 
he  purchased  for  all  justification,  regeneration  and  sanc- 
tification, and  in  order  to  be  a  partaker  in  these  bless- 
ings it  is  necessary  to  be  baptized,  baptism  being  the 
means  through  which  the  blessings  of  grace  are  imparted 
to  sinners.  And  this  it  is  necessary  that  the  person 
baptized  believes." 

The  Lutheran  priest  will  enforce  his  doctrine  thus : 
"  In  your  baptism  you  received  justification,  regener- 
ation and  sanctification;  that  you  must  firmly  believe  and 
all  these  blessings  are  yours." 

When  a  person  is  troubled  about  the  salvation  of  his 
soul,  instead  of  pointing  him  to  Jesus  he  will  be  pointed 
to  his  baptism  and  addressed  thus :  "  You  have  become 
a  child  of  God  in  your  baptism  ;  just  believe  this  and 
you  are  saved."  When  a  person  becomes  enlightened 
to  see  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  his  sanctification,  and 
that  without  holiness  no  one  can  see  the  Lord,  the 
answer  is :  "  Jesus  Christ  made  you  partaker  of  his 
holiness  in  your  baptism  ;  only  believe  this  and  you  are 
holy  as  he  is  holy." 

Should  any  one  notice  that  such  teaching  does  not 
produce  any  change  in  life  and  therefore  object  to  it, 


such  an  objector  is  consoled  by  the,  seventh  chapter  of 
Romans  and  assured  that  therein  is  found  the  standard 
of  Christian  experiences. 

He  who  will  lift  his  voice  against  such  teaching  and 
speak  about  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  sep- 
arate from  baptism,  and  hold  that  that  salvation  includes 
a  perfect  deliverance  from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  being  a  child  of  God,  seeing  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  beareth  witness  thereof  with  our  spirit,  and  that  it 
is  also  a  salvation  from  the  power  and  defilement  of  sin, 
in  short  a  perfect  salvation,  such  teaching  is  branded  as 
false,  fanatical  and  Methodistic,  and  the  people  are 
warned  against  listening  to  such  dangerous  errors  or 
going  after  such  preachers. 

Among  those  who  in  our  land  are  awakened  to  care 
for  their  soul's  salvation,  there  is  not  a  thing  more  fatal 
in  its  results  than  this  very  doctrine  about  the  blessings 
of  salvation  imparted  through  baptism. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  In  Denmark. 

BY  KBV.  XAU.  SCHOTf,  OP  COPENHAGEN. 

The  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Denmark  was  commenced  by  Rev.  C.  Willerup  in  1858, 
and  the  first  members  received  Dec.  9,  1859.  For  some 
years  the  work  was  confined  to  Copenhagen,  the  capital, 
then  it  was  begun  in  Veile,  and  later  in  Svendborg  and 
in  some  country  appointments  in  the  vicinity.  In  1865 
the  magnificent  church  in  Copenhagen  was  built,  and  in 
187 1  a  chapel  was  built  in  Hornsyld  pr.  Veile  and  given 
to  the  Mission  by  a  brother  N.  Simonsen,  before  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States.  These  three  charges 
continued  to  be  the  only  city  charges  until  1876,  when 
a  missionary  was  sent  to  Vendsyssal  to  open  a  work  in 
the  north.  After  that  other  cities  were,  from  time  to 
time,  included  in  our  work,  so  that  we,  besides  the  three 
mentioned,  have  preachers  stationed  in  Odense,  Faaborg, 
Vardi,  Horsens,  Aarhus,  Aalborg,  Lokken  and  Freder- 
ikshavn  and  in  the  country  appointment  on  Langeland. 

Churches  or  chapels  were  successively  erected  in 
Langeland,  Veile,  Enketund,  Frederikshavn,  Svendborg 
and  Lokken;  a  good  church  lot  is  owned  by  the  society 
in  Odense,  and  efforts  are  being  made  in  Horsens  to 
secure  property.  The  whole  property  is  valued  at 
384,000  kroner*,  on  which  remains  a  debt  of  37i659 
krone rs,  or  $10,000. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  Denmark  39  mis- 
sionaries have  been  from  time  to  time  engaged,  including 
supplies.  Of  these  15  are  in  the  work  now,  3  have 
died,  3  are  engaged  respectively  in  the  missions  in 
Sweden,  Norway  and  America,  and  8  are  no  longer  in 
the  church,  having  either  been  expelled  or  joined  other 
religious  bodies. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  work 
there  were  211  members  and  55  probationers.  Ten 
years  later,  in  1883,  there  were  696  members  and  201 
probationers,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  this  past  sum- 
mer the  report  showed  1,036  members,  with  207  pro- 
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bationers.  From  careful  examination  of  the  reports  and 
church  records  for  a  period  of  ten  years  it  appears  that 
one-half  of  those  joining  on  probation  are  lost  to  the 
church,  and  a  similar  examination  shows  that  not  half  of 
those  convicted  or  converted  at  our  services  ever  join  us 
on  probation,  but  remain  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  to 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  Danes  belong. 

These  facts  show  that  it  is  here  as  in  other  missions, 
the  number  of  members  on  the  church  records  does  not 
by  far  represent  the  strength  of  Methodism  or  the  fruits 
of  the  work,  but  that  is  found  around  us  in  the  Lutheran 
and  other  churches  and  far  exceeds  our  own  numbers. 
Of  this  we  can  but  be  glad,  still  it  is  a  question  for  us  to 
ponder,  and  at  least  to  some  extent  to  try'  and  remedy  if 
possible. 

But  those  who  do  belong  to  our  Church  here  will  bear 
comparison  with  Christians  in  other  fields  of  our  work. 
Christ  our  great  example  is  the  model  after  which  we 
strive  to  shape  our  life  and  conversation;  and  the  gift, 
help  and  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  great  treas- 
ure we  aim  to  possess.  Our  people  enjoy  the  social 
means  of  grace,  and  prayer  and  class  meetings  are 
generally  blessed  seasons,  as  also  the  quarterly  meet- 
ings. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  when  speaking  of  the 
present  condition  of  our  church  here,  that  we  have  a 
spiritual  and  sacrificing  Methodism  in  Denmark,  of 
which  none  need  be  ashamed,  and  though  small  in  num- 
bers, it  is  a  power  for  good  in  the  land. 

When  asked  what  the  special  reasons  are  for  our  hopes 
of  increased  success  in  the  future  the  answer  is  : 

First.  The  people's  need  of  a  pure  Gospel — a  Gospel 
which  proclaims  deliverance  from  sin  and  salvation  full 
a.n-i  free,  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Denmark  is  a 
Christian  land,  so  called,  and  the  State  Church  is  called 
Evangelical  Lutheran,  and  has  now  for  several  hundred 
years  preached  baptismal  regeneration,  and  that  we  are 
absolved  from  sin  through  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  it 
has  administered  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  saint  and  sinner,  but  the  people 
are  not  more  religious  ;  they  have  not  become  a  con- 
verted people,  nor  is  sin  less  dominant  (ban  formerly. 


Nor  can  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  a  State  Church,  ever 
accomplish  it.  The  whole  structure  of  the  State  Church 
is  weak  ;  the  strength  it  has  is  not  religious  in  its  nature, 
but  comes  from  political  combinations,  and  these  can 
never  accomplish  a  moral  regeneration  of  our  people. 
The  State  Church  is  divided  into  antagonistic  parties, 
of  which  the  most  prominent  is  the  "Inner  Mission" 
and  the  "  Grundtvegites,"  which  though  they  have  some 
things  in  common,  are  tending  each  its  own  way,  anil 
the  last  party  avowedly  looks  for  disestablishment. 

Furthermore,  the  doctrines  as  well  as  practice  of  that 
Church  does  not  look  towards  the  conversion  of  its 
members.  It  does  not  even  require  of  its  ministers  that 
they  shall  be  converted  men ;  no,  not  even  believers,  in 
order  to  become  preachers,  but  only  that  they  shall  have 
taken  the  required  degree  at  the  University. 

The  result  is  that  the  great  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  State  Church  take  no  interest  in  religion,  and 
many  are  open  infidels.  Desecration  of  the  Sabbath  is 
universal.  Intemperance  is  a  national  vice,  and  said  to 
be  greater  than  in  any  other  country;  prostitution  is 
legal,  being  licensed,  and  chastity  is  a  virtue  which  in 
very  many  is  found  wanting.  Truly,  Denmark  needs  a 
pure  Gospel — a  Gospel  of  power. 

Secondly.  The  Gospel  preached  by  Methodism  has  in 
other  lands  been  effectual  to  the  salvation  of  sinners. 
Knowing  this,  we  feel  assured  that  it  is  able,  if  faithfully 
presented  both  by  word  and  example,  to  accomplish  the 
same  here.  We  do  also  hope  that  our  presence  here 
shall  act  as  a  leaven  upon  other  Christian  bodies,  so 
that  the  result  shall  be  here  as  elsewhere;  that  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  Methodism  shall  be  permitted  to 
enter  and  be  embodied  into  other  systems  and 
adopted  by  other  religious  bodies.  So  far  as  that  takes 
place  it  also  becomes  a  power  for  good.  Indeed,  that 
has  already  to  some  extent  been  the  case  here  already. 
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■  KTHODIHT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  AT  COPENHAGEN,  DENMARK. 

Methodism  was  the  first  religious  body  in  Denmark  to 
begin  the  Sunday-school  work,  and  although  it  was  for 
years  opposed  and  declared  to  be  unnecessary  for 
Danish  children,  it  has  now  been  taken  up  with  vigor,  in 
some  places  in  self-defence  and  in  other  places  with 
good  intentions,  and  Lutheran  Sunday-schools  are  being 
established  throughout  the  country.  In  September  last 
a  public  appeal  for  help  was  issued  by  a  pastor  here  in 
Copenhagen,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  prosecute  his 
Sunday-school  work,  which  was  threatened  by  the  sects, 
and  especially  by  the  Methodists. 

The  class  meeting,  so  purely  Methodistic,  is  being 
imitated  by  the  Inner  Mission,  as  is  also  the  prayer 
meeting  to  some  extent ;  but  new  practices  does  not  re- 
form Lutheran  doctrines,  and  must  therefore  greatly  be 
without  fruit  as  long  as  the  people  are  taught  that  they 
are  regenerated  in  baptism,  and  all  they  need  at  any 
time  through  life  when  sin  is  becoming  a  burden,  is  to 
go  back  to  their  "  baptismal  grace  "  and  so  assure  them- 
selves of  salvation  by  repeating  the  baptismal  covenant 

The  doctrines  of  conversion,  regeneration,  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit,  and  sanctification  as  preached  by  Methodism, 
has  been  the  power  of  God  to  salvation  in  other  lands ; 
it  is  what  is  needed  here,  and  we  are  confident  that  it 
will  bring  the  same  result. 

Thirdly.  Our  past  experience  assures  us  of  success. 
God  has  used  us  for  that  purpose  already,  and  thousands 
have  been  saved  through  Methodism.  The  same  must 
be  the  case  in  the  future.  But  in  order  to  have  in- 
creased success  we  as  ministers  feel  the  want  of  several 
things.  Success  depends  greatly  upon  what  force  is  en- 
gaged in  the  contest.    We  feel  our  own    weakness. 
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Those  that  have  been  at  work  in  the  mission  here  for 
years  are,  though  still  young  in  years,  not  so  bodily 
strong  as  formerly,  and  the  men  coming  up  to  our  help 
are  yet  but  young  in  years,  and  cannot  for  some  time 
be  expected  to  take  any  prominent  part  in  the  work, 
that  is  independently,  so  as  to  be  appointed  to  responsi- 
ble and  prominent  places.  We  need  one  or  more  able 
and  efficient  and  experienced  missionaries  either  to  re- 
inforce us  or  to  take  our  places. 

We  are  also  impressed  with  the  fact  that  if  we  ever 
shall  become  a  strong  and  powerful  church  here  in  Den- 
mark we  must  be  more  of  the  people  than  hitherto. 
The  church  must  strike  its  roots  deep  into  the  soil  of 
the  nation  and  draw  its  support  and  nurture  from  the 
people  in  which  it  is  planted,  and  although  that  may  yet 
be  distant,  we  are  looking  and  working  for  it,  and  at  our 
last  annual  meeting,  after  an  interesting  discussion  upon 
the  subject,  a  strong  resolution  to  that  effect  was 
adopted,  and  self-support  placed  upon  our  banner.  But 
more  than  these  things  we  need  continually  the  blessed 
Holy  Spirit's  influence  to  be  with  us,  to  guide  and 
strengthen  us,  to  comfort  and  encourage  us,  and  the 
success  ot  Methodism  in  Denmark  is  certain. 
The  appointments  for  the  present  year  are : 
Karl  Schou,  Superintendent,  P.  O.,  Copenhagen. 
Aalborg,  J.  Marcussen ;  Aarbus,  S.  K.  Johansen  ;  Co- 
penhagen, C.  F.  Eltzholtz,  I.  C.  Larsen,  Assistant ; 
Faaborg,  supplied  by  A.  Christensen ;  Frederikshavn, 
J.  J.  Christensen  ;  Horsens  and  Hornsyld,  H.  Jacobsen; 
Langeland,  supplied  by  M.  Olesen ;  Lokken,  supplied 
by  L.  Christensen  ;  Odense,  Chr.  Thaarup  ;  Svendborg, 
H.  Hansen  ;  Vardi,  J.  Nielsen ;  Veile  and  Enkelund, 
P.  M.  S.  Jensen  and  N.  P.  Nielsen ;  C.  F.  Eltzholtz, 
Editor  of  "  Dansk  Kristelig  Talsmand  ;"  P.  M.  S.  Jen- 
sen, Editor  of  "  Sondagsskolen." 


A  Sunday  Id  Copenhagen, 

The  Rev.  F.  Hastings  writes  of  a  visit  he  made  to 
Copenhagen;  "The  streets  are  quiet  on  Sunday  until 
evening  comes.  At  night  the  beer  gardens  are  full.  I 
visited  '  Bethesda '  or  the  center  of  the  '  Inner  Mission.' 
It  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  Church  and  is  for  Sun. 
day-school  teaching  and  for  evening  preaching.  About 
400  children  arc  taught.  I  found  a  large  room  full  of 
people  and  an  earnest  layman  seeking  to  lead  them  to 
Christ. 

"I  visited  another  Lutheran  Church.  The  black- 
robed,  befrilled  preacher  wore  a  decoration  of  some 
order  on  his  breast ;  it  glistened  on  the  black  serge. 
His  face  was  most  expressive,  and  his  style  of  speech 
effective.  He  possessed  great  oratorical  power.  Sev- 
eral times  he  paused  in  his  address,  and  then  the  noise 
of  coughing  was  heard  all  over  the  church.  Wesaw  one 
gentleman  also  seize  the  opportunity  of  offering  a  seat 
to  a  lady;  but  the  gentlemen  generally  allowed  weak 
and  delicate  ladies,  as  well  as  wearied  and  aged  women, 
to  stand.    The  subject  on    which   the   preacher    dis> 
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coursed  was  the  '  request  of  the  young  man  to  Christ  to 
command  his  brother  to  divide  the  inheritance  with  him.' 
It  was  a  subject  very  appropriate,  for  there  is  just  now 
great  socialistic  agitation.  He  denounced  in  a  most 
forcible  manner  those  '  who  would  destroy  society,  ban- 
ish the  Bible,  bury  Christ,  overthrow  God's  throne, 
abolish  law,  and  substitute  only  their  own  dreams  and 
fancies.' 

"After  the  preaching  came  the  communion,  to  which 
a  number  of  men  and  women  remained.  On  the  organ 
a  low-toned  voluntary  was  played  during  the  ceremony, 
but  it  seemed  rather  to  hinder  the  voice  of  the  officia- 
ting minister  from  being  heard,  and  lessened  instead  of 
heightened  the  solemnity  of  the  observance. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  communion  service  a  laree  num- 
ber of  children  had  to  be  baptized.  The  preacher  for 
the  day  also  performed  this  ceremony.  He  must  have 
been  very  weary  with  the  endless  repetitions.  The  old 
verger  wisely  brought  warm  water  and  poured  it  into 
the  font.  We  saw  the  steam  evaporate,  and  thought 
that  the  children  would  not  have  so  rude  a  shock  when 
the  water  touched  their  faces.  Most  of  them  were  quiet, 
but  one  irascible  infant  at  last  led  off,  and  such  a  chorus 
of  crying  and  wailing  was  raised  as  I  have  never  before 
heard.     It  was  an  interesting 


First  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  Church. 

The  first  mission  church  building  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  erected  in  Ohio.  It  was  built 
under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  James  Finley  in  1824 
with  $1,133.33  given  him  by  Mr.  John  C.  Calhoun,  Sec- 
retary of  War.  Near  the  church  are  the  graves  of  mis- 
sionary John  Stewart  and  chiefs  Mononcue,  Adam 
Lumpy,  John  Barnett,  Between-t he-Logs,  and  Summen- 
duwat,  and  many  other  converts. 

"  John  Stewart,  about  the  year  1816,  lived  in  Marietta, 
Ohio,  and  was  a  member  of  the  church  class  of  Mr. 
McCabe,  the  grandfather  of  Rev.  C.  C.  McCabe,  d.d., 
one  of  the  Missionary  Secretaries  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Stewart  was  divinely  impressed 
to  go  to  the  northwest  and  preach.  He  went  to  the 
Wyandots,  at  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  preached, 
organized  a  church  society,  lived  faithful,  and  died  in 
peace,  aged  37  years." 


Rev.  Karl  Schou. 

Bnpetlntendent  of  Methodist  Minions  In  Deniurk. 

Karl  Schou  was  born  in  Holstebro,  Denmark,  May 
22,  1841.  He  received  a  good  general  education  and 
was  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker  in  Kolding,  1856.  He 
emigrated  to  America  in  1862  and  went  to  Lafayette, 
Ind.  He  invented  an  improved  surveyor's  instrument 
and  it  was  patented,  and  in  1865  he  received  a  silver 
medal  for  it  at  the  American  Institute  Fair.  He  was 
converted  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Feb.  27,  1866,  and  sooa 
felt  called  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

He  attended  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  at  Evans- 
ton,  III.,  for  six  years,  supporting  himself  at  his  trade. 
While  at  Evanston  he  had  charge  of  church  service  for 
the  Scandinavians. 

In  1870  he  became  associated  with  Rev.  A.  Hasges- 
sen  in  editing  a  Norwegian  church  paper,  and  in  1871 
was  appointed  teacher  in  the  Northwest  University, 

In  1872  he  joined  the  Wisconsin  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Metho- 
dist Missions  in  Denmark,  in  which  position  he  has  ever 
since  faithfully  labored.  In  1872  he  was  ordained  Dea- 
con by  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven  and  Elder  by  Bishop  Fos- 
ter. He  was  married  in  1868  to  Miss  Maria  Kolding 
who  died  in  1871.  In  1878  he  was  married  the  second 
time  to  Miss  Louise  Eneman.  We  trust  he  will  long  be 
spared  to  continue  his  efficient  work  in  Denmark. 


"  The  present  language  of  Denmark  is  derived  directly 
from  the  same  source  as  that  of  Sweden,  and  the  parent 
of  both  is  the  old  Scandinavian  or  Icelandic  The  in- 
fluence of  the  German  has  had  the  effect  of  drawing  the 
modern  Danish  constantly  further  from  the  early  type." 


MEETING  OF  MISSIONARY  COMMITTEE. 
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The  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  assembled  in  annual  session  at  the  Mission 
Rooms  805  Broadway,  New  York,  Oct.  3d,   1886,  at  10 

o'clock,  A.M. 

Bishop  Bowman  presided  and  Rev.  I.  S.  Bingham  con- 
ducted the  opening  religious  exercises. 

Rev-  J*N.  FilzGerald  was  elected  Recording  Secretary 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Phillips  Financial  Secretary. 
The  Roll  of  Members  was  called  as  follows: 
Bishops: — Bowman,  Harris,  Foster,  Merrill,  Andrew?, 
Warren,  Foss,   Hurst,   Ninde,  Walden,   Mallalieu  and 
Fowler. 

Representatives  of  Mission  Districts .- — Rev.  W.  V.  Mor- 
ri  on,  Rev.  A.  Craig,  Rev.  I.  S.  Bingham,  Rev.  J.  H.  Mc- 
Garrah,  Rev.  J.  M.  Trimble,  Rev.  J.  A.  Price,  Rev.  G. 
W.  Gue,  Rev.  R.  M.  Hatfield,  Rev.  H.  H.  O'Neal,  Rev. 
T.  B.  Ford,  Rev.  C.  R.  Rice,  Rev.  C.  Blino,  and  Rev.  J. 
H.  Wilbur. 

Representatives  of  Board  of  Managers ; — Rev.  J.  F. 
Goucher,  Rev.  M.  D'C.  Crawford,  Rev.  D.  Curry,  Rev. 
J.  M.  Buckley,  Rev.  A.  L.  Brice,  Rev.  A.  D.  Vail,  Rev.  S. 
F.  Upham,  Mr.  J.  B.  Cornell,  Mr.  Chas.  Scott,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Preston,  Mr.  Alden  Spearc,  Mr.  E.  B.  Tuttle. 

Missionary  Secretaries : — Rev.  J.  M.  Reid,  Rev.  C.  C. 
McCabe,  Rev.  J.  N.  FilzGerald. 

Missionary  Treasurers .- — John  M.  Phillips,  Rev.  Earl 
Cranston. 

All  the  Bishops  were  present  except  Bishop  Ninde, 
who  is  visiting  the  Conferences  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

It  was  announced  that  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilbur  had  resigned 
on  account  of  poor  health,  and  Rev.  H.  K.  Hines  had 
been  appointed  in  his  place. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Cornell  was  unable  to  attend  on  account  of 
illness,  and  hit  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  John  French. 

A  motion  was  made  to  remove  the  name  of  Rev.  A.  N. 
FitzGerald  from  the  roll  of  members  on  the  ground  that 
the  Recording  Secretary  was  not  ex-ojfirfo  a  member  of 
the  Committee.     The  motion  was  put  to  vote  and  lost. 
It  was  decided  to  meet  daily  at  9  a.m.,  and  adjourn  at 
12.30,  and  to  meet  in  the  afternoon  at  2  p.m. 
The  following  committees  were  appointed: 
Committee  to  revise  list  of  Managers: — Bishop  An- 
drews, Rev.  D.  Curry,  Rev.  A.  Craig. 

Committee  on  Entering  upon  Work  in  Spain : — Bishop 
Fowler,  Rev.  M.  D'C.  Crawford,  Rev.  C.  Blinn. 

Committee  on  Opening  Work  among  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics in  the  United  States: — Bishop  Foss,  Rev.  R.  M. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Oliver  Hoyt. 

Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Woman's  For- 
eign and  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Societies: — Bishop 
Warren,  Rev.  T.  B.  Ford,  Mr.  Charles  Scott.  . 

Committee  on  New  Work  among  the  French  in  the  ' 


United  States :— Bishop  Mallalieu,  Rev.  G.  W.Gie,  Rev. 
J.  F.  Goucher. 

Committee  on  Work  among  Seamen. — Bishop 
Hurst,  Rev.  J.  A.  Price,  Mr,  W.  J.  Preston. 

Committee  on  Readjustment  of  Apportionments  to 
Conferences: — The  Representatives  of  the  Mission  Dis- 
tricts and  the  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society 
showed  the  following :  The  receipts  of  the  year  closing 
October  31,  1886,  were  $992,128.47,  an  increase  of  $165,- 
300.11  over  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year.  Of  the 
receipts,  there  were  received  from  the  Conferences  $836,- 
573-37;  legacies,  $133,  978.21;  sundries,  $21,577.89. 

All  the  Conferences  but  ten  reported  an  increase  in 
the  collections.  The  following  reported  decrease  :  Foo- 
chow,  $28.62;  South  Carolina,  $584.16;  Sweden,  $65.29; 
Washington,  $98.10;  Central  China,  $6.45;  Denmark, 
$469,30;  Blue  Ridge,  §159.51;  Detroit,$263.7i;  South- 
ern Illinois,  $72.36;  West  German,  $10.87. 
The  disbursements  for  the  year  were  $826,998.41. 
The  Treasury  was  in  debt  November  1,  1885,  $90,- 
685.58.  Cash  in  the  Treasury  Nov.  1,  1886,  $124,444,- 
48.  Outstanding  drafts  of  the  secretaries  for  foreign 
work,  $73,610.43.  The  net  balance  in  the  Treasury 
Nov.  1,  1886,  Fifty  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  dollars  and  five  cents. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  awakened  deep  interest 
and  gratitude,  and  the  Doxology  was  sung. 

The  following  resolution  after  some  discussion  was 
unanimously  adopted  :  >   1 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Committee  adopt  the  fol- 
lowingmotto:  "A  Million  for  Missions  in  the  ykar 
1887  from  Collections  only." 

Secretary  Reid  called  attention  to  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  the  annuities  and  legacies.  In  the 
Wesleyan  Church  the  receipts  from  these  sources  were 
not  taken  into  account  in  the  appropriations. 

Dr.  Curry. — The  collections  have  been  growing  stead- 
ily since  1880.  There  have  been  some  criticisms  as  to  the 
methods  used.  We  were  told  the  first  of  this  year  that 
the  collections  would  fall  off  $100,000.  I  did  not  believe 
it.  The  foundation  has  been  laid  for  future  contribu- 
tions and  the  advance  we  have  made  will  abide.  I  do 
not  regret  we  did  not  reach  the  million.  We  might  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  point  gained.  As  to  the  use  of 
the  legacies  and  annuities  we  had  better  leave  them  just 
as  they  are. 

Bishop  Fowler. — My  own  conviction  is  that  the  Church 
is  strengthening  the  harness  just  a  little.  We  are  giving 
an  average  of  60  cents  a  member,  and  we  can  give  $2.00 
a  member  just  as  easily.  I  rejoice  that  our  Society  is  out 
of  debt.  I  find  in  the  Church  everywhere  an  almost  un- 
limited confidence  in  Chaplain  McCabe  to  raise  the 
money  needed.     It  will  be  well  for  us  to  trust  the  Chap- 
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lain  pretty  largely.     I  move  that  we  appropriate  for  the 
ensuing  year  $1,050,000. 

Sec.  McCabb. — Dr.  Curry  speaks  of  prophecies.  All 
that  some  men  require  to  be  prophets  is  inspiration. 
Some  prophesy  without  it.  I  hope  no  more  prophecies 
of  failure  will  be  made-  We  can  give  four  millions  for 
missions  if  we  will.  Let  us  have  faith  in  God  and  go 
ahead.  I  prophesy  that  next  year  we  shall  have  a  round 
million  for  missions  from  the  collections  alone. 

Dr.  Hatfield. — We  all  feel  indebted  to  Chaplain 
McCabe,  but  our  collections  must  not  depend  upon  the 
exertions  of  one  man.  There  is  money  enough.  We 
need  to  secure  a  fuller  co-operation  upon  the  part  of  our 
Sunday-schools.  If  they  were  fully  recognized  and  or- 
ganized in  this  movement  it  would  increase  our  collec- 
tions at  least  50  per  cent. 

Sec.  McCabe. — What  I  do  personally  is  a  small  part 
of  the  work.  1  have  kept  three  clerks  busy  from  morn- 
ing until  night.  We  have  the  addresses  of  15,000  lay- 
men who  are,  or  should  be,  interested  in  missions,  and  we 
have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Presiding  Elders 
and  preachers  and  have  furnished  much  information, 
What  I  have  done  personally  through  my  speeches  is 
but  little,  but  1  have  done  my  best.  I  cannot  make 
more  than  fourteen  speeches  a  week. 

Dr.  Curry. — There  never  was  a  time  when  any  one 
man  could  be  a  governing  spirit  everywhere.  He  must 
find  that  which  is  in  sympathy  with  his  appeal.  The 
Church  is  in  sympathy  with  this  movement,  but  our  rich 
men  are  not  giving  in  accordance  with  their  ability. 
They  need  to  feel  the  sin  of  covetousness. 

Rich  men  are  not  good  missionary  contributors.  There 
is  great  wealth  among  our  members,  which  is  eating 
like  a  canker  upon  the  souls  of  the  holders.  Until  men 
feel  that  their  wealth  belongs  to  the  Lord  and  that  there 
is  no  way  in  which  the  Lord  can  use  it  better  than  in 
the  missionary  work,  we  shall  not  do  our  people  justice, 
whatever  we  do  to  the  Missionary  Cause. 

Dr.  Crawford. — The  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  in- 
terest of  our  people  in  missions  is  that  the  enthusiasm 
exists  where  the  Chaplain  has  not  been.  He  enthuses  a 
congregation,  but  whilst  he  has  not  been  upon  my  dis- 
trict my  people  have  never  had  so  much  enthusiasm  on 
this  subject  as  they  have  at  present.  I  think  the  Chap- 
lain's plans  have  much  to  do  with  it.  Through  the 
pamphlets  and  special  appeals  he  has  sent  out  he  has  ex- 
erted a  wide  influence.  I  wish  to  see  adopted  two  other 
plans  ;  one  is  that  the  Sunday-schools  be  everywhere  or- 
ganized into  Missionary  Societies,  and  the  other  is  that 
the  pastors  shall  see  that  everyone  in  their  congregations 
give  something  for  missions.  The  people  everywhere 
have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  effort  to  raise  the  full 
million,  and  I  should  have  greatly  rejoiced  had  we  raised 
the  full  amount.  We  should,  however,  be  profoundly 
grateful  to  God  for  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  go 
forward  with  faith  to  appropriate  a  million  of  dollars. 
The  year  has  been  a  hard  one  for  benevolent  collections. 
Some  of  the  other  churches  are  to-day  badly  in  debt.  I 
met  a  man  in  the  cars  the  other  day  who  was  lamenting 
the  drouth.  He  said,  "It  is  a  good  time  to  dig  wells, 
for  if  you  get  water  now  you  can  depend  upon  its  re- 
maining." If  we  can  collect  so  much  this  year  we  can 
denend  upon  doing  more. 

Dr.  Price. — We  have  one  district  in  our  Conference 
that  has  reached  the  million  line  by  collections  from 
the  churches.  The  increase  there  made  will  abide  and 
be  still  further  increased.  I  have  no  idea  we  shall  go 
back  in  our  collections. 


Dr.  W.  V.  Morrison. — We  are  increasing  in  the 
number  of  our  contributors  in  my  district.  The  Church 
at  large  believe  in  the  direction  in  which  we  arc  mov- 
ing 

Bishop  Warren. — I  wish  to  see  one  thing  empha- 
sized in  the  address  we  send  out  to  the  Church  and  that 
is  a  looking  to  God  for  His  help.  His  Spirit  has  greatly 
aided  in  raising  this  money.  There  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  omnibus  our  collections.  We  must  separate  them  and 
make  a  special  effort  to  increase  the  missionary  spirit 
We  should  encourage  the  pastors  to  observe  a  monthly 
prayer  meeting  for  missions.  Fray  and  give.  We  must 
depend  more  upon  God  and  seek  His  direction  and 
inspiration. 

Bishop  Foss. — The  man  who  invented  the  cry  "  a 
million  for  missions"  deserves  and  should  receive  the 
lasting  thanks  of  the  Church.  I  have  found  that  the 
great  body  of  our  pastors  have  been  in  sympathy  with 
it.  We  can  raise  more  than  the  million  and  1  move  wc 
appropriate  (1,100,000  for  missions  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Dr.  Brice. — We  must  instruct  our  people  more  on 
missions.  I  find  that  our  committees  on  missions 
appointed  at  our  fourth  quarterly  Conferences  are  not 
made  effective.  If  in  every  church  this  committee 
would  have  the  subject  on  their  minds  and  hearts,  and 
with  the  pastor  adopt  such  methods  as  they  are  capable 
of  through  which  the  people  would  be  more  fully 
instructed,  there  would  be  a  great  increase  of  interest. 

Dr.  Hatfield. — It  was  believed  by  some  of  the  ladies 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  that  the  effort  of  our  Society  to  raise 
the  million  would  interfere  with  their  collections,  This 
has  not  been  the  case.  They  report  an  increase  of  $10,- 
000.  They  have  collected  $167,000,  and  have  appro* 
priated  for  the  next  year  $200,000. 

Sec.  Reid. — The  effort  to  raise  the  million  has  been 
helpful  to  all  the  other  benevolent  collections  of  the 
church.  The  Church  Extension,  the  Freedman's  Aid,  and 
the  Woman's  Foreign  and  Home  Missionary  Societies 
all  report  an  increase. 

It  was  voted  to  appropriate  $1,050,000  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  McCabe  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Missionary  Committee 
are  hereby  extended  to  the  Official  Press  of  the  Church  and 
to  the  semi-official  papers,  and  to  the  ten  hundred  and  fifty 
secular  papers  which  have  given  us  space  in  their  columns  to 
get  missionary  information  to  the  people. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Phillips,  Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, reported  to  the  Committee  what  had  been  received 
from  Mr.  Harold  Dollner  and  the  disposition  of  the 
same.     He  said  : 

Treas.  Phillips. — I  presume  we  all  know  that  Brother 
Harold  Dollner,  during  his  lifetime,  gave  to  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  at  various  times,  sums  of  money  aggre- 
gating $59,500,  on  condition  that  he  should  receive 
interest  for  the  same  during  his  life.  The  rule  govern- 
ing such  contributions  to  our  annuity  fund  is  this  :  that 
when  a  donor  dies  the  money  lapses  into  the  treasury, 
and  is  credited  into  the  funds  of  that  year  as  part  of  the 
current  receipts.  Brother  Dollner  died  in  August.  The 
Board  instructed  me  to  include  that  amount  in  the 
receipts  of  this  year,  and  in  the  $991,118  that  has  been 
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raised  by  the  Missionary  Society  this  year  is  embraced 
the  (59,500  contributed  by  Brother  Dollner.  So  far, 
everything  is  plain.  But  Brother  Dollner  frequently 
expressed  the  thought  that  all,  or  at  least  a  large  part,  of 
his  donations  should  in  some  shape  or  other  go  to  help 
the  mission  in  Denmark.  He  was  a  native  of  that 
country.  There  was  a  large  debt  on  the  Copenhagen 
church  of  about  ia  1,500,  secured  by  a  mortgage  author- 
ized by  the  Missionary  Society,  and,  consequently,  as  I 
look  at  it,  a  missionary  debt,  on  which  the  Missionary 
Society  paid  the  interest  every  year.  Now,  in  carrying 
out  Brother  Dollner's  desires,  we  remitted  (31,530  to 
pay  that  debt,  taking  that  amount  from  the  treasury  of 
the  Annuity  Fund.  I  have  the  mortgages  here,  which  I 
have  always  held  for  that  911,500,  because  I  was  not 
authorised  to  charge  the  same  out  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Society  during  Brother  Dollner's  lifetime.  The  payment 
of  this  money  saved  the  Society  from  the  further  neces- 
sity of  paying  interest  on  that  debt.  I  cannot  without 
the  authority  of  this  Committee  charge  this  out.  The 
charging  of  it  out  does  not  affect  the  Society,  because 
it  has  already  been  paid.  It  is  simply  to  legalize  the 
transaction,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  bring  it  into  the  cur- 
rent receipts  of  the  Society  and  the  current  disburse- 
ments. 

The  following  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  be  directed  to  make  the 
following  entry  in  the  list  of  disbursements  for  the  year 
1877:  To  the  Annuity  Fund  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  being  the  amount 
borrowed  from  said  Fund  by  the  Board  of  Managers 
Jan.  3,  1882,  to  pay  debts  on  churches  in  Denmark, 
$19,500. 

On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  the  General  Committee 
adhere  to  its  policy  of  receiving  no  communication, 
either  oral  or  written,  except  from  its  own  members. 

The  report  of  the  appropriations  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
was  received.  It  was  stated  that  this  Society  never 
went  in  debt  as  it  never  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
any  money  until  the  money  was  in  hand  to  pay  for  it. 
Several  members  spoke  of  the  wisdom  with  which  the 
business  of  the  Woman's  Society  was  conducted. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Bishop  Harris  presided.  Dr.  Price  conducted  the 
opening  religious  service. 

AFRICA. 

(The  Africa  Miision  wu  founded  in  1833  and  organized  as  the  Li- 
beria Conference  in  1836.  There  are  no  missionaries  in  this  Confer- 
ence sent  from  America  doing  work  in  Liberia.  The  Liberia  Confer- 
ence last  February  reported  19  traveling  preachers,  57  local  preachers, 
1,490  members  and  166  probationers.  This  Conference  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Bishop  Wm.  Taylor  who  has  also  under  his  charge  a 
number  of  missionaries  in  Angola  and  on  the  Congo.  The  Mission- 
ary Committee  mad*  appropriations  only  for  the  work  in  Liberia.) 

Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the 
usual  Conference  work  in  Liberia,  and  $1,500  for  school 
work  at  Monrovia,  the  last  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board. 

It  was  proposed  that  85,000  be  appropriated  for  a 
medical  mission  to  be  started  somewhere  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.     Secretary  Reid  gave  the  views  of  Dr. 


Levi  Johnson  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Johnson  went  out  as 
a  missionary  of  the  Society  of  Friends  with  the  first  com- 
pany  that  went  to  Africa  under  Bishop  Taylor.  He  has 
since  returned  to  the  United  States  and  has  connected 
himself  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  de- 
sires to  return  to  Africa  as  a  missionary  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Bishop  Merrill  believed  that  Dr.  Johnson  could  be 
useful  as  the  superintendent  of  educational  and  medical 
work  in  Liberia. 

Bishop  Fowler  doubted  the  advisability  of  sending 
anyone  into  the  African  field  without  first  consulting 
Bishop  Taylor.  We  should  keep  our  "  hands  off  " 
until  the  plans  of  Bishop  Taylor  have  had  a  fair  chance. 

Dr.  Curry  preferred  an  appropriation  of  85,000  for 
evangelistic  work  in  the  interior  of  Africa  in  place  of  the 
$5,000  for  medical  work.  He  believed  the  plans  of  Bishop 
Taylor  were  the  best  for  Africa  and  if  these  plans 
should  prove  a  failure  then  African  evangelization  was 
a  failure.  He  saw  there  was  a  danger  of  making  the 
so-called  self  supporting  missions  commercial  colonies. 
There  was  a  fine  field  for  work  in  Liberia  among  the 
heathen  fifty  miles  back  from  the  coast. 

Dr.  Trimble  said  that  no  information  had  been  re- 
ceived showing  that  Bishop  Taylor  favored  an  appropri- 
ation for  this  work. 

Bishop  Foss  deemed  it  unwise  to  thrust  such  an 
appropriation  upon  Bishop  Taylor.  He  has  succeeded 
beyond  the  expectations  of  many  by  doing  the  work  in 
his  own  way. 

The  motion  to  appropriate  (5,000  for  medical  work 
in  Africa  was  not  adopted. 

It  was  moved  that  a  salary  of  (3,000  be  appropriated 
for  Bishop  Taylor,  Missionary  Bishop  of  Africa.  Two 
years  ago  $2,500  and  last  year  $3,000  were  appropri- 
ated as  a  salary  for  Bishop  Taylor,  but  the  Bishop  has 
not  drawn  the  salary  for  either  year. 

Dr.  Bingham  was  unwilling  to  appropriate  it  unless 
Bishop  Taylor  asked  for  it  He  {Bishop  Taylor)  had 
said  he  would  under  no  circumstances  take  a  salary  from 
the  Missionary  Society. 

Bishop  Fowler  said  that  the  wife  of  Bishop  Taylor 
was  in  California  and  needed  assistance  and  while  Bishop 
Taylor  might  be  unwilling  to  take  the  money  for  him- 
self he  might  give  an  order  for  it  to  be  paid  to  his  wife. 

Bishop  Bowman  said  there  was  a  general  belief  that 
the  Church  had  refused  to  pay  the  salary  of  Bishop  Tay- 
lor.    This  was  a  great  mistake. 

Dr.  Goucher  wished  to  have  such  an  appropriation 
made  as  would  insure  the  paying  of  the  salary  for  both 
1886  and  1887  if  called  for. 

Bishop  Merrill  wished  the  facts  looked  at.  Bishop 
Taylor  two  years  ago  made  the  assertion  that  he  pro- 
posed to  do  his  work  in  Africa  without  any  salary  or 
any  help  from  the  Missionary  Society.  He  wanted  a 
salary  and  made  a  claim  for  it  as  his  right.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  he  desires  his  salary  from  a  source  that 
is  not  entitled  to  give  it.     He  insists  that  it  is  the  duty 
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of  the  Book  Committee  to  appropriate  to  him  a  salary 
from  the  Episcopal  Fund  and  that  he  expects  sometime. 
Inasmuch  as  he  desires  a  salary  and  inasmuch  as  the 
judgment  of  the  Book  Committee  is  that  his  claim  is 
properly  upon  the  Missionary  Committee  and  not  upon 
them,  it  is  for  us  to  make  the  appropriation,  and  if  he 
should  see  fit  to  reject  it,  the  Committee  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Dr.  Curry  considered  that  those  who  were  given  spec- 
ial work  by  the  Church  were  not  expected  to  ask  for 
their  salaries,  but  if  a  man  was  appointed  to  an  office  a 
salary  should  be  appropriated  for  him. 

Dr.  C.  Blinn  understood  that  Bishop  Taylor  had  not 
relinquished  his  claim  for  a  salary,  only  that  he  was 
seeking  it  from  another  source. 

Dr.  W.  V.  Morrison  believed  that  an  appropriation 
for  Bishop  Taylor  would  be  in  opposition  to  his  wishes. 
He  is  gathering  thousands  of  dollars  from  the  Church 
upon  the  plea  that  he  has  no  salary  and  no  aid  from  the 
Missionary  Society  for  himself  or  any  of  his  helpers. 
He  prayed  that  the  life  of  Bishop  Taylor  would  be 
spared  for  ten  years,  that  his  principle  of  self-support 
may  be  tested. 

Dr.  Goucher  said  that  Bishop  Taylor  was  a  Mission- 
ary Bishop  and  the  Book  Committee  had  wisely  refused 
to  pay  his  salary.  All  must  concede  that  if  a  salary  was 
paid  him  it  could  only  come  from  the  Missionary  Treas- 
ury. It  is  not  certain  that  he  will  not  need  it  and  will 
not  ask  for  it 

It  was  finally  decided  that  $6,000  should  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Board  to  pay  the  salary  of  Bishop 
Taylor  for  1886  and  for  1887  if  he  should  claim  it. 
The  appropriation  made  last  year  for  the  year  1886  will 
lapse  into  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  1886  if  not  drawn, 
and  hence  the  appropriation  was  now  made  so  that  the 
salary  for  1886  can  be  drawn  at  any  time  during  1887  if 
so  desired. 

It  was  moved  that  $1,000  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Board  for  new  work  in  the  interior  of  Liberia. 

Bishop  Fowler  said  that  Bishop  Haven  reported  our 
work  had  gone  down  in  Africa  in  proportion  to  the 
money  appropriated  to  it,  and  at  the  present  time  when 
the  appropriations  are  small,  the  reports  are  more 
encouraging  than  ever  before.  He  believed  they  would 
serve  the  people  of  Liberia  the  best  by  making  no  appro- 
priations, and  they  should  give  Bishop  Taylor  and  his 
plans  the  widest  liberty. 

Dr.  Crawford  believed  that  all  of  the  work  in  Africa 
should  be  under  the  direction  and  leadership  of  Bishop 
Taylor.  It  should  go  out  to  the  public  that  we  wish  to 
do  all  our  work  in  Africa  through  Bishop  Taylor.  He 
said  distinctly  that  he  would  administer  any  funds  for 
us.  He  has  met  with  some  success  for  which  all  are 
glad.  He  is  in  Africa  by  order  of  the  Church,  and  it 
should  be  seen  that  we  are  ready  to  further  his  work. 

The  appropriation  of  $1,000  was  then  made  for  new 
work  in  Liberia, 


Thursday,  October  4. 
Bishop  Fowler  having  lately  returned   from   Sooth 
America  was  requested  to  represent  the  Mission. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

(The  South  America  Million  wu  founded  in  1836.  Spanish 
work  began  in  1B67.  The  report  for  iSSj  gave  4  foreign  rrrlttHfm , 
4  assistants ;  33  native  preacher* ;  437  member*  ;  461  probationers ; 
33  Sunday- school 5  with  1,604  scholars  ;  5  churches  worth  (164,00a} 

Bishop  Fowler. — The  field  of  our  South  American 
Mission  is  large,  open,  and  ripe.  We  can  go  into  any 
of  the  cities  where  there  are  no  Protestants,  and  adver- 
tise preaching  and  secure  large  congregations.  South 
America  is  to  be  controlled  largely  by  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  Chili.  The  climate  is  healthful  and 
delightful  and  the  population  is  growing  rapidly  by 
immigration.  There  is  an  increasing  stability  to  the 
Government.  The  Government  authorities  are  willing 
to  help  us,  in  order  to  antagonize  the  Roman  Catholics. 
At  Asuncion  we  were  offered  the  best  lot  unencumbered. 
We  selected  the  lot  and  had  the  promise  of  plenty  of 
scholars  if  we  would  establish  a  schcol.  The  authori- 
ties are  generally  skeptical,  and  have  no  special  sympa- 
thy with  our  religion  but  are  willing  to  give  us  equal 
privileges  with  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  foreign  colony  in  Buenos  Ayres  contains  a  larger 
number  of  English  speaking  people  than  any  colony  in 
the  world  established  in  the  midst  of  a  foreign  people. 
They  exert  a  wide  influence  and  do  a  large  pan  of  the 
business.  The  colonists  in  that  section  have  children 
to  educate  and  they  wish  to  send  them  to  Protestant 
schools.  It  is  too  far  to  send  them  to  Europe  or  the  United 
States.  Establish  a  school  there  and  it  will  be  self-sup- 
porting or  nearly  so  within  a  year. 

We  also  have  a  number  of  the  natives  who  are  being 
prepared  for  the  ministry  or  are  already  engaged  in 
preaching,  who  need  a  better  education  and  a  theological 
training.  There  are  18  of  these  who  have  but  little 
training  in  theology,  and  14  of  them  have  been  pot  into 
the  work.  The  policy  of  the  superintendent  is  a  wise 
one  as  he  seeks  to  develop  a  ministry  on  the  ground. 
Our  superintendent  is  pre-eminently  a  scholar.  He  is 
a  born  teacher.  I  believe  he  can  do  his  best  work  as 
the  president  of  a  training  school. 

As  to  self-support  the  work  was  largely  self-supporting 
until  1867  because  it  was  chiefly  among  the  English 
speaking  people.  Our  work  among  the  English  now  is 
self-supporting.  Since  1867  we  have  been  working  also 
among  the  Spanish  speaking  people  and  they  are  usu- 
ally poor.  If  we  start  a  school  it  will  soon  be  self-sup- 
porting but  we  must  launch  it  and  put  it  on  its  feet. 

A  Transit  Fund  is  needed  that  will  enable  us  to  tend 
out  two  missionaries  and  their  families.  We  should  also 
build  a  church  in  Buenos  Ayres  for  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing people.  The  city  contains  400,000  inhabitants  and 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  population.  The  outlook  for  our 
South  American  Mission  is  better  than  ever  before. 

The  following  appropriations  were  then  made  ;  $34,- 
000  for  the  general  work,  $5,000  for  schools,  $1,000  for 
Transit  Fund,  $12,000  for  real  estate;  all  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Board. 

CHINA. 

(The  million  work  in  China  commenced  in  1B47  and  has  developed 
into  one  Conference  and  three  separate  millions.  The  Foochow 
Conference  wai  founded  in  1B77.  the  Central  China  Mission  sounded 
in  1S6S,  the  North  China  Mission  founded  in  tSfio,  and  the  Wert 
China  Miuion  in  18S1.     The  reports  made  the  latter  part  of  tWj. 
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gave  Foochow  Conference  6  foreign  missionaries,  5  assistant  mis- 
sionaries, 3  foreign  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  7  foreign  teachers,  159  native  helpers,  S87  probationers, 
1.869  members;  Central  China  Mission,  7  foreign  missionaries,  6 
assistant  missionaries,  s  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society.  39  native  helper*,  150  probationers,  174  members ; 
North  Chins  Mission,  6  foreign  missionaries,  6  assistant  mission- 
aries, 4  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  36 
native  helpers,  169  probationers,  359  member*  :  West  China  Mis- 
sion, 3  foreign  missionaries,  3  assistant  missionaries,  3  missionaries 
of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  5  native  helpers,  16 
probationers,  6  member*.  The  West  China  Mission  has  been 
broken  up  and  the  missionaries  are  elsewhere,  but  it  U  expected  that 
It  will  be  reorganised.) 

Secretary  Reid  stated  that  the  Anglo-Chinese  Col- 
lege has  not  been  self-supporting,  but  is  now  in  a  better 
condition  than  formerly.  More  students  have  applied 
this  year  than  could  be  accommodated  and  part  of  the 
appropriation  now  asked  for  is  for  dormitories.  Brother 
Sites  believed  that  the  whole  native  church  should  be 
put  at  once  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  but  the  rest  of 
the  missionaries  thought  they  were  not  yet  ready  for 
it.  The  highest  salary  paid  to  any  of  the  native  preach- 
ers is  9144  a  year. 

Bishop  Merrill  said  that  in  order  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  reaching  the  natives  in  Tientsin  a  chapel  was 
much  needed  inside  the  walls,  as  they  could  not  secure 
a  good  native  congregation  in  the  chapel  at  the  Com- 
pound. Bishop  Bowman  knew  that  the  chapel  was  very 
necessary  to  efficient  work. 

Secretary  Reid  said  that  the  headquarters  of  the  West 
China  Mission  established  at  Chungking  had  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  riot.  We  never  established  a 
mission  where  there  was  a  better  prospect.  The  superin- 
tendent believed  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  riot  was 
the  exaggerated  reports  of  the  outrages  committed 
against  the  Chinese  in  this  country.  We  were  also 
building  new  property,  and  though  but  one  story  high 
the  claim  was  made  the  houses  were  high  enough  to  in- 
terfere with  the  Great  Dragon  who  inhabited  the  hill  just 
behind  them.  The  Chinese  were  also  incensed  against 
the  Roman  Catholics  because  their  cathedral  was  yellow 
and  this  is  the  royal  color.  The  feeling  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  was  also  embittered  because  they 
identified  them  with  the  French,  and  the  feeling  against 
them  extended  to  all  Christian  Missions,  and  when  the 
riot  occurred  the  great  cathedral  and  the  property  of  six 
missions  in  Chungking  was  destroyed.  Brother  Game- 
well  is  now  at  Peking  dealing  with  the  Government. 
Mrs.  Gamewell  is  in  this  country  and  the  other  mission- 
aries are  in  the  Central  China  Mission.  In  his  last  let- 
ter Brother  Gamewell  states  that  he  found  the  United 
States  Minister  at  Peking  willing  to  co-operate  in  efforts 
to  obtain  compensation,  but  that  he  had  as  yet  received 
no  instructions  from  this  country,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  promises  to  act  as  soon  as  full  in- 
formation of  the  case  is  before  it.  Brother  Gamewell 
has  been  instructed  that  it  will  not  do  to  abandon  the 
Mission  as  this  would  encourage  the  Chinese  to  treat 
us  in  the  same  manner  in  our  other  missions. 


The  following  appropriations  were  then  made  :  Foo- 
chow Conference,  $30,167,  of  which  $3,385  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Board ;  Central  China  Mission,  $37,382,  of 
which  (950  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  ;  North  China 
Mission,  $34,533,  of  which  $3,500  is  for  a  chapel  in 
Tientsin  ;  West  China  Mission,  $14,400  of  which  $10,000 
is  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for  re-establishing 
the  mission. 

GERMANY  AND  SWITZERLAND. 
(The  Mission  in  Germany  was  commenced  in  1849,  and  the  Ger- 
man and  Switzerland  Conference  was  organized  as  a  Conference  in 
1S56.  In  1886  the  Conference  was  divided  into  two  Conferences, 
the  Germany  Conference  and  the  Switzerland  Conference.  There 
Is  now  bat  one  minister  in  the  Conference  sent  from  the  United 
States,  the  Rev.  H.  Nuelsen.  The  following  statistics  were  reported 
at  the  Conference  held  last  June  :  97  traveling  preacher*  ;  39  local 
preachers;  3,033  probationer*:  "|I34  members;  85  churches  worth 
•449,465;  33  parsonages  worth  $87,088;  indebtedness  on  church 
property  $363, 959;  417  Sunday-schools  with  33,509  scholars.) 

Bishop  Foss  having  lately  returned  from  holding  the 
Germany  and  Switzerland  Conference  gave  an  account 
of  the  work.  The  preachers  are  doing  a  noble  work, 
but  they  are  laboring  under  difficulties,  the  greatest  of 
which  is  the  indebtedness  on  the  church  buildings.  Last 
year  they  reduced  their  own  salaries  ten  per  cent,  giv- 
ing the  ten  per  cent,  on  the  debt,  and  this  year  they 
made  a  farther  reduction  of  four  per  cent.,  and  to-day 
many  of  them  are  unable  to  have  meat  on  their  tables 
more  than  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Bishop  Hurst  stated  that  104  out  of  the  it  a  ministers 
receiving  appointments  had  been  educated  in  their 
Theological  school,  and  this  had  given  great  strength  to 
the  Conference  and  enabled  them  to  compare  favorably 
with  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church, 

It  was  reported  that  the  "chapel  debts"  amounted  to 
$370,000  and  if  these  debts  were  paid  and  they  were 
provided  with  chapels  where  now  they  were  obliged  to 
rent  halls  for  worship,  they  would  be  entirely  self-sup- 
porting, and  the  question  as  to  the  best  mode  of  giving 
permanent  relief  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Missions 
and  the  Office  with  the  request  to  report  next  year. 

Appropriations  were  made  for  the  work,  $26,000,  of 
which  79  per  cent,  are  for  Germany  and  si  per  cent,  for 
Switzerland  ;  t6oo  to  pay  interest  on  the  debt  in  Berlin ; 
$10,000  on  the  chapel  debts,  and  an  additional  $[0,000 
on  the  condition  that  an  equal  amount  shall  be  raised 
from  other  sources,  and  if  the  amount  of  $10,000  is  not 
raised,  an  amount  equal  to  that  raised  by  them  shall  be 
given  them  for  this  purpose,  and  the  amount  paid  on  the 
chapel  debt  shall  be  so  divided  as  to  give  70  per  cent,  to 
Germany  and  30  per  cent,  to  Switzerland. 

Thursday  Afteknoon. 
The  country  first  called  this  afternoon  was  Scandina- 
via, which  includes  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark. 
SWEDEN. 
(Mission  work  in  Sweden  was  commenced  in  1853  and  the  Sweden 
Conference  was  organized  in  1S76.     At  the  Conference  held  In  May 
last  there  were  reported  three  districts  in  Sweden  and  one  in  Finland 
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with  65  traveling  preachers,  119  local  preacher*,  3,398  probationers, 
10,409  members,  75  churches  worth  $179,104,  and  9  parsonages 
worth  (8,335.  The  present  indebtedness  on  church  property  is 
$64,451.     There  are  171  Sunday-schools  with  11,306  scholars.) 

Bishop  Poss  stated  that  the  Swedes  were  wide  awake, 
and  our  missions  exhibited  an  excellent  type  of  evan- 
gelical religion,  and  the  earnestness  of  our  preachers 
had  compelled  the  preachers  of  the  Established  Church 
to  be  much  more  active.  The  people  are  eager  to  hear 
the  Gospel,  and  having  heard  it,  wish  to  give  it  to 
others. 

Dr.  Craig  regarded  the  Swedish  Mission  as  the  most 
fruitful  one  in  the  Methodist  Church  and  that  it  had 
grown  more  rapidly,  had  more  conversions,  raised  more 
money  for  self-support,  and  had  used  less  money  in  pro- 
portion to  its  growth  than  any  other  Mission. 

The  appropriations  made  were  for  work  in  Sweden, 
$24,120;  work  in  Finland,  $4,220;  chapels  and  debts, 

•  «.!$* 

NORWAY, 

(The  Norway  Mission  was  commenced  in  1853  and  was  organised 
into  a  Conference  in  1867,  At  the  Conference  held  in  Ji 
there  were  reported  two  districts,  36  traveling  and  35  local 
650  probationers  and  3,737  members,  31  churches  worth  $120,440, 
and  I  parsonage  worth  $4,590,  48  Sunday-schools  witb  4,099  scholars. 
Present  indebtedness  on  church  property  $31,345-  The  Rev.  J.  H. 
Johnson  is  the  only  member  of  the  Conference  sent  by  the  Missionary 
Society  from  the  United  Stairs.) 

Bishop  Foss  reported  that  the  work  of  our  Mission  in 
Norway  is  as  genuine  and  progressive  as  in  any  country 
in  the  world.  They  have  excellent  revivals,  are  work- 
ing rapidly  toward  self-support  and  are  pushing  out  into 
new  fields.  In  no  country  had  the  Bishop  preached 
with  greater  comfort. 

The  appropriations  made  were  $15,163  for  the  work 
and  $1,000  for  relief  of  a  church  in  Skien. 

DENMARK. 

(The  Denmark  Mission  was  commenced  in  1871.  In  June  last 
there  were  reported  9  traveling  and  5  local  preachers,  107  probation- 
ers and  1,036  members,  8  churches  worth  $73,705,  and  4  parsonages 
worth  $17,735,  35  Sunday-schools  with  1,535  scholars.  Tbe  indebt- 
edness on  church  property  amounts  to  $10, 114.  The  superintendent. 
Rev.  Karl  Schou,  and  Rev.  C.  F.  Eltzholtr,  were  sent  as  missionaries 
from  the  United  States.) 

Bishop  Foss  represented  that  Denmark  was  the  least 
hopeful  of  the  Scandinavian  Missions.  The.  country 
is  poor,  the  government  despotic,  the  people  neglectful 
of  church  privileges,  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple is  such  as  to  make  them  greatly  need  the  Gospel. 
Our  mission  reports  some  progress. 

The  appropriation  was  made  of  $9,631  for  the  general 
work,  and  $20,000  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  for  Denmark.  The  request  for  $2,000  for  a  chapel 
at  Odense  and  for  $1,287  for  repairs  on  the  Copenhagen 
Church  was  referred  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  Board.  The  $10,000  was  a  part  of  the  money  re- 
ceived from  the  late  Harold  Dollner,  which  he  desired 
should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  Denmark,  his  native 
land. 


NORTH  INDIA. 
(The  Mission  in  North  India  was  founded  in  1856  and  orgaoiien 
as  a  Conference  in  1866.  It  reported  hut  January  bo  traveller, 
preachers,  108  local  preachers,  3,623  probationers,  3,655  nsesnbtn, 
37  churches  worth  $80,779,  83  parsonages  worth  $93,301.  Present 
indebtedness  on  church  property,  $3, 1  to.  There  are  43*  Srcadir- 
schcols  with  13,787  scholars.) 

This  mission  was  represented  as  being  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  $72,735  were  appropriated  for  it,  with  an 
additional  amount  of  1,325  rupees,  or  about  $477,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board  for  the  employment  of  an  addi- 
tional missionary  if  needed. 


Friday,  Nov,  5, 

The  subject  of  Appropriations  to  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions was  resumed. 

SOUTH  INDIA. 

(The  South  India  Mission  was  founded  In  1873  and  organised  as  a 
Conference  in  1876.  Last  February  there  were  reported  sis.  district* 
with  46  traveling  preachers,  61  local  preachers,  646  probationers. 
1,337  members,  27  churches  worth  $94,940,  14  parsonages  worth 
$34,174.  61  Sunday-schools  with  3,399  sekobun.  Present  indebted- 
ness on  church  property  $11,147.)  ■ 

Last  year  this  Conference  for  the  first  time  askwLand 
received  an  appropriation.  It  was  for  $10,000  and  was 
granted  for  purely  native  work  if  the  Conference  should 
raise  a  like  amount  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
$1 0,000  was  raised  in  India,  and  the  entire  $30,000  was  well 
used  in  direct  work  among  the  natives  of  India.  The  Con- 
ference now  desired  to  still  further  enlarge  their  work 
and  asked  for  an  increased  appropriation.  Secretary 
Reid  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  tbe  appointments 
were  very  widely  divided  and  there  were  stations  where 
the  native  work  could  obtain  no  support  from  the  En- 
glish-speaking people.  Appointments  were  proposed 
beyond  those  now  occupied  by  tbe  Conference. 

Bishop  Merrill  was  opposed  to  the  establishment  of 
any  new  missions  until  those  we  liav*  are  much  more 
fully  strengthened.  It  was  contrary  to  Us  judgment 
that  the  missions  were  commenced  in  Korea  and  West 
China. 

Dr.  Goucher  saw  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  pro- 
posed measure  was  anything  more  than  a  development 
of  the  South  India  Conference. 

Bishop  Foster  said  it  was  a  great  mistake  not  to  occupy 
the  offered  field,  as  they  had  long  desired  that  the 
South  India  Conference  would  consent  to  our  going  into 
their  bounds  to  aid  them  in  work  among  the  heathen, 
which  work  had  received  but  little  attention  because  of 
the  inability  of  the  Conference  to  engage  in  it. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Thoburn  was  requested  to  address  tbe 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  needs  of  the  South 
India  work  at  the  noon  recess,  and  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  was  deferred  until  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion. 

At  the  morning  session  an  appropriation  of  $16,000 
was  made  to  South  India,  Of  this  $10,000  was  appro- 
priated with  the  same  condition  as  last  year, ,  thai  an 
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equal  amount  be  raised  by.  the  Conference  and  the 
entire  (20,000  be  used  for  purely  native  work.  The 
$6,ooo  balance  to  be  used  in  native  work  in  remote 
places  where  there  are  no  mission  stations  from  which 
aid  could  be  obtained  from  the  English  speaking  people. 

At  noon  Dr.  Thoburn  gave  a  very  thrilling  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  South  India  Conference  work 
had  developed  and  arrived  at  its  present  position  and 
glorious  outlook.  Led  by  an  intelligent  faith  they  had 
planted  stations  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  India.  They 
could  do  without  the  money  asked  for  better  than  the 
Missionary  Committee  could  afford  to  withhold  it. 
They  had  made  application  for  the  money  after  having 
been  often  entreated  to  do  so.  They  had  been  opposed 
to  receiving  the  money  from  the  Society  as  they  wished 
to  enlist  more  fully  the  English  speaking  people  in  India 
in  the  native  work  and  the  money  they  now  asked  for 
would  be  used  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  self-sup- 
porting work  and  the  fullest  possible  development  in 
this  direction. 

In  the  afternoon  session  further  appropriations  were 
made  of  $2,400  for  a  mission  house  at  Goolburga,  $z, 600 
for  chapels,  $14,000  for  the  outgoing  and  return  of  mis- 
sionaries and  $4,000  for  the  press  at  Calcutta,  the  latter 
being  on  condition  that  $3,000  shall  be  given  asa  special 
donation  for  this  purpose. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  was  $39,000. 

BULGARIA. 

(The  Bulgaria  Mission  was  founded  in  1857  and  wax  discontinued 
in  1671.  1 1  was  re-established  in  1873,  and  had  (hen  somembers.  It 
reported  one  year  ago  4  foreign  missionaries,  4  assistant  missionaries. 
1  missionary-  of  Hie  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  3  foreign 
teachers,  15  native  helpers,  55  members  and  41  probationers,  I  church 
worth  $1,800,  5  Sunday-schools  with  97  scholars.  The  statistics  at  the 
present  lime  are  about  the  same.) 

When  the  Committee  on  Bulgaria  presented  the  pro- 
posed appropriations  it  was  stated  that  Bishop  Ninde 
had  been  visiting  Bulgaria  the  previous  month  and  had 
sent  word  not  to  abandon  the  mission  as  some  had  pro- 
posed, and  as  he  himself  had  believed  would  be  advisable, 
previous  to  his  careful  examination  of  its  present  condi- 
tion and  prospects. 

Dr.  Buck  lev. — Three  years  ago  Bishop  Foss  moved  to 
instruct  the  Board  to  wind  up  the  mission  in  Bulgaria, 
The  speeches  then  made  showed  that  many  others 
believed  this  to  he  the  best  policy.  A  similar  action  had 
been  proposed  the  previous  year.  A  telegram  came 
from  Bishop  Foster  and  Dr.  Reid,  then  in  Bulgaria,  favor- 
ing continuance.  The  missionaries  proposed  that  the 
mission  be  placed  upon  a  five  year  probation  and  if  at  the 
end  of  five  years  there  were  no  better  returns  those  who 
were  favoring  .the  mission  would  be  ready  to  retreat. 
This  was  the  general  understanding.  It  was  also  under- 
stood that  the  mission  should  be  strengthened  and  that 
fair  trial  should  be  given.  We  have  not  yet  seen  the 
encouraging  features  then  prophesied,  but  I  shall  vote 
for  a  continuance  of  the  mission  for  two  years  longer. 

Dr.  Craig. — I  wish  to  inquire  if  we  are  obliged  to 
Sink  as  much  more  money  in  Bulgaria  as  we  have  done, 
because  of  certain  understandings  between  certain  mem- 


bers of  the  Committee?    I  was  no  party  to  such  an  under- 
standing. 

Bishop  Foster. — When  I  reached  Bulgaria  I  believed 
it  was  best  to  close  up  the  mission.  The  facts  I  met 
did  not  change  my  mind,  unless  there  should  be  a  change 
of  policy.  The  change  proposed  was  not  to  increase 
the  appropriations  or  forces,  but  to  centralize  our 
force  in  the  field  at  three  or  four  points  and  see  whether 
we  could  secure  success  at  any  point.  There  was 
growth  by  the  change,  but  the  disturbing  conditions  in 
Bulgaria,  the  war  and  disorders  there,  have  overthrown 
this  and  I  do  not  know  whether  under  the  present  con- 
dition of  things  we  can  accomplish  much,  but  do  not 
think  it  best  to  close  the  mission  now,  after  what  Bishop 
Ninde  has  written  us. 

Dr.  Hatfield. — The  good  women  of  our  Church  in 
the  late  meeting  of  their  Executive  Committee,  have 
made  a  liberal  appropriation  for  Bulgaria  and  their  judg- 
ment is  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed  in  this  matter. 

Secretary  Reid. — The  facts  are  more  encouraging 
than  the  statements  made  will  indicate.  Our  advices 
from  Bulgaria  show  that  the  people,  notwithstanding  the 
troubles,  exhibit  an  increasing  interest  in  the  meetings 
held  by  our  missionaries,  and  I  believe  that  the  annual 
report,  when  it  comes  in,  will  indicate  we  have  made  an 
advance,  and  that  will  be  wonderful  underall  the  obstacles 
that  have  lately  been  in  the  way,  the  nature  of  which 
you  are  all  aware.  It  is  not  more  than  ten  years  since 
this  people  were  permitted  to  possess  fire-arms.  You 
know  how  much  manhood  and  heroism  they  have  exhib- 
ited, and  I  know  of  no  country  where  they  have  shown 
greater.  Many  of  the  most  progressive  leaders  have 
been  educated  in  the  missions  in  Bulgaria.  When  there 
I  could  feel  that  our  mission  was  a  power  for  good.  The 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  can  evangelize  Bulgaria  and  over- 
come all  obstacles.  I  have  never  seen  a  time  when  I 
felt  there  was  so  much  that  was  hopeful  in  our  mission 
there  as  at  the  present. 

Dr.  Crawford. — It  seems  to  me  that  when  a  deliber- 
ative body  adopts  a  line  of  policy  it  is  proper  for  the 
minority  to  assent  to  it  and  respect  it.  I  voted,  as  did 
others  three  years  ago,  to  wind  up  the  mission.  I  found 
others  wished  to  continue  the  trial  for  five  years  and  I 
determined  to  accede  to  their  wishes.  I  am  ready  to 
give  to  the  mission  what  its  friends  now  ask. 

Mr.  Oliver  Hovt. — We  have  expended  $325,000  for 
mission  work  in  Bulgaria  and  have  hardly  anything  to 
show  for  it.  The  three  years  of  trial  have  been  a  fail- 
ure and  why  continue  the  experiment  ?  I  had  a  conver- 
sation with  Dr.  Long  of  Robert  College,  Constanti- 
nople, when  he  was  here,  and  he  believed  there  was  no 
hope  in  the  case  and  that  the  American  Board  would 
take  our  mission  and  carry  it  on.  Can  we  not  take  the 
money  and  useittobetteradvantage  elsewhere  ?  There 
will  probably  be  a  war  in  Bulgaria  and  this  will  still 
further  interfere  with  our  work. 

Bishop  Foss. — While  our  most  unsuccessful  mission 
is  that  of  Bulgaria  we  decided  it  best  three  years  ago  to 
make  a  further  trial  of  five  years  and  we  are  in  honor 
bound  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Upham. — I  talked  with  Dr.  Long,  who  was  once  a 
missionary  in  Bulgaria,  about  this  matter,  and  the  impres- 
sion he  made  upon  my  mind  was  that  he  believed  we 
should  continue  our  mission  in  Bulgaria.  We  are  not  to 
judge  of  our  progress  by  the  number  of  converts. 

Bishop  Hurst. — I  can  reconcile  the  apparently  con- 
flicting statements  respecting  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Long. 
1   He  said  to  me  that  if  we  were  to  continue  the  mission 
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on  the  same  basis  that  we  have  been  doing  it  was  not 
worth  while,  but  if  we  would  strongly  reinforce  and 
push  forward  the  mission  we  could  take  the  country  for 
Christ.  I  believe  that  Bulgaria  owes  its  political  exist- 
ence largely  to  our  mission.  It  was  Dr.  Long  who  re- 
vealed to  Gladstone  the  atrocities  that  aroused  the  Gov- 
ernment and  made  the  existence  of  the  Principality  a 
fact.  The  leading  men  have  been  educated  at  Robert 
College  and  some  of  them  have  been  in  our  mission 
schools.  There  is  religious  liberty  there."  The  Meth- 
odist Church  has  as  many  rights  there  as  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church.  Three  natives  of  Bulgaria,  who  came 
to  America  and  were  graduated  from  Drew  Seminary, 
are  now  in  the  field.  It  is  a  poor  plan  to  count  success 
by  statistics. 

Secretary  McCabe. — A  blacksmith  has  been  con- 
verted in  Bulgaria  and  if  we  give  up  Bulgaria,  it  is  just 
like  the  Lord  to  take  that  blacksmith  and  make  a 
Church.  We  have  been  placing  too  much  stress  on 
education  and  not  enough  on  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Bishop  Warren. — Dr.  Long  says  if  we  go  into  Bul- 
garia with  strength  we  shall  succeed.  We  have  there 
20  theological  students  and  they  will  be  of  abundant 
use  in  a  short  time. 

Dr.  Cranston. — I  doubt  if  there  shall  ever  be  a 
time  when  our  Committee  shall  be  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  some  persons  just  ready  to  give  informa- 
tion and  wish  us  to  be  governed  by  their  opinions. 
When  I  was  a  boy  in  Sunday-school  my  pastor  was 
taken  away  as  a  missionary  to  Bulgaria.  Ever  since 
that  time  I  have  watched  our  mission  work  there  with 
peculiar  interest.  For  more  than  25  years  we  have  had 
schools,  well  officered  and  full  of  pupils.  Where  are 
those  pupils?  The  outcome  of  30  years  of  labor  and 
$300,000  expenditure  is  less  than  100  members.  Our 
Missionary  Committee  in  good  faith  inaugurated  this 
work  in  1857.  It  was  a  misreading  of  providential  in- 
dications that  took  us  to  Bulgaria.  It  was  a  blunder ; 
and  our  first  duty  is  to  get  out  of  that  country.  I  can- 
not understand  the  philosophy  which  looks  to  the  ulti- 
mate collapse  of  the  Bulgarian  Mission  and  at  the 
same  time  consents  to  vote  for  a  large  appropriation. 
It  is  our  duty  as  a  Committee  to  so  disburse  our  funds 
as  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  so  in- 
crease the  collections.  The  history  of  Bulgaria  as  a  mis- 
sion field  cannot  but  decrease  the  confidenceof  the  public 
in  our  missionary  management.  It  does  not  contain  one 
encouraging  chapter.  From  the  very  outset  it  is  a 
record  of  failure.  It  is  for  us  to  decide  whether  tocon- 
tinue  this  costly  undertaking — continue  to  spend  dollars 
and  waste  lives  in  a  country  where  we  cannot  make  con- 
verts or  in  any  way  secure  a  foothold — or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  withdraw  these  zealous  and  godly  men  from  a 
field  where  their  best  efforts  fail,  and  send  them  where 
all  barriers  have  been  broken  down  and  where  hungry 
souls  are  eagerly  calling  for  missionaries. 

Secretary  Reid. — We  must  take  into  account  the 
state  of  things  in  Bulgaria.  The  most  of  our  mem- 
bers were  at  one  time  ruthlessly  put  to  death.  We 
are  the  only  evangelizing  agency  north  of  the  Balkans. 
Dr.  Long  told  me  that  leading  men  there  had  been 
in  our  mission,  and  it  is  not  right  to  say  they  did  not 
belong  to  us  because  they  graduated  from  Robert 
College.  In  the  midst  of  war  and  distracting  commo- 
tion they  have  given  us  the  largest  number  of  members 
ever  reported.  The  Baptists  for  20  years  were  urged 
to  give  up  the  Telugu  Mission  because  it  met  with  so 
little  success,  and  now  they  have  there  the  largest 
church  in  the  world. 


Bishop  Merrill. — This  mission  was  planted  when 
the  Bulgarian  people  were  not  in  a  condition  to  receive 
an  education  and  be  developed.  We  must  remember 
that  our  mission  has  not  been  there  for  30  years.  We 
withdrew  from  the  country.  When  I  was  there  sii 
years  ago  the  mission  was  not  planted.  We  bad  no  land 
and  buildings,  and  no  printing-press,  and  not  a  ritual 
and  not  a  tract,  and  only  gave  the  mission  a  bare  sup- 
port. I  am  persuaded  that  the  recent  changes  in  the 
country  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  are  such  that  we 
ought  not  to  think  of  withdrawing  but  should  push  for- 
ward the  mission. 

Bishop  Harris. — I  am  more  disheartened  than  ever 
before.  This  annual  fusilade  is  ruinous.  You  give  the 
mission  a  probation  but  it  is  a  probation  that  has  dam- 
nation in  it  all  the  way  through.  This  discussion  is  not 
limited  to  this  room  and  this  country,  but  it  is  read  in 
Bulgaria  and  our  work  there  suffers  in  consequence  of 
it. 

Dr.  Buckley. — The  preaching  of  damnation  is  in 
harmony  with  the  example  of  the  fathers  of  oar  church 
who  preached  damnation  till  they  saw  signs  of  salvation. 
The  fusilade  to  which  reference  has  been  made  may  be 
the  best  means  to  arouse  the  Church  and  the  mission  to 
do  their  duty.  The  publicity  of  such  a  discussion  may 
bear  with  it  some  evils,  but  as  long  as  this  Committee  is 
composed  of  free  men  there  will  be  such  discussions. 

Bishop  Hurst. — The  point  made  by  Bishop  Harris  is 
correct.  The  discussion  in  this  room  on  this  subject 
three  years  ago  was  reported  here  by  an  agent  of  the 
Russian  Government  and  published  verbatim  in  Russia 
and  circulated  in  Bulgaria,  and  was  there  used  among 
the  people  as  an  argument  why  they  should  not  attach 
themselves  to  our  mission.  I  read  it  there  as  soon  as  I 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

Dr.  Curry. — I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  mission  on 
the  earth  that  could  stand  such  a  pummelicg  as  our 
Bulgarian  Mission  receives  at  the  hands  of  this  Commit- 
tee once  a  year.  I  believe  that  when  I  am  dead  and 
forgotten  there  will  be  a  strong  Methodism  in  Bulgaria. 
I  am  ashamed  of  the  treatment  this  mission  receives  and 
do  not  believe  in  withdrawing  from  Bulgaria. 

Dr.  Price. — I  am  friendly  to  this  mission  and  I  have 
believed  it  was  founded  in  the  Providence  of  God.  A 
good  work  has  already  been  wrought  and  we  ought  to 
have  faith  in  God. 

Dr.  Buckley  offered  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Bulgarian  Mission,  for  any  paper  contain- 
ing six  lines  verbatim  of  any  speech  he  made  on  the 
subject  of  Bulgaria  three  years  ago  which  had  been 
secured  in  the  manner  indicated  by  Bishop  Hurst, 

The  following  appropriations  were  made :  $10,077 
for  the  work;  $3,000  for  reinforcements;  I490  for 
colportage;  $480  for  the  debt ;  $182  for  real  estate  at 
Orchana;  $2,000  for  real  estate  at  Varna,  if  the  amount 
appropriated  last  year  has  not  been  used ;  $500  for 
return  of  the  Superintendent.  Total,  $16,739.  All  at 
disposal  of  the  Board. 

Friday  Afternoon. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Dr.  Thoburn  for  the  in- 
formation given  by  him  in  an  address  on  India.    Addi- 
tional appropriations  were  then  made  to  India.     (Sw 
morning  proceedings.) 
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The  Board  was  requested  to  arrange  for  the  delivery 
of  a  sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  next  annual  session  of 
the  Missionary  Committee,  and  for  anniversary  meetings 
to  be  held  near  to  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Committee, 
and  only  one  on  a  given  evening  in  order  that  all  the 
members  can  attend  and  be  benefited  by  the  informa- 
tion there  given. 

ITALY. 

(The  Italy  Mission  Was  founded  in  1B71  andorgnniicd  »s  1  Confer- 
ence in  18*1.  Last  Miy  it  repotted  3  districts,  3  American  and  si6 
Italian  traveling  preachers.  IJ9  probationers,  954  members,  4 
churches  worth  $35,000,  4  parsonages  worth  $9,500,  13  Sunday* 
(rJiooLi  with  *Sj  pupils.  There  is  an  indebtedness  of  % 7,100  on 
church  property.  The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  reports 
one  missionary,) 

The  following  debate  occurred  when  the  estimates  for 
Italy  for  the  ensuing  year  were  presented: 

Dr.  Craig. — This  mission  is  in  the  r6th  year  of  its 
age  and  there  has  been  the  past  year  an  increase  of  only  58 
members.  We  do  not  enter  the  different  places  as 
though  we  intended  to  stay.  We  have  occupied  ten 
places  concerning  every  one  of  which  great  promise  was 
expected,  and  not  one  of  these  are  now  occupied.  We 
seem  to  be  failing  to  educate  the  children.  Our  members 
seem  to  be  protestants  against  Romanism  instead  of  being 
trained  up  in  the  spiritual  life  of  Methodism.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  ministry.  For  ministers  we 
are  depending  upon  ex -priests.  Shaking  off  Catholicism 
does  not  fit  them  to  be  Methodist  preachers. 

Bishop  Foss. — The  work  among  Roman  Catholics  is 
not  generally  encouraging,  but  we  shall  not  be  excused  if 
we  do  not  give  them  the  Gospel.  There  are  some  ele- 
ments of  encouragement.  When  in  Italy  I  asked  the 
question,  Are  our  converts  converted  ?  I  found  by  con- 
versation with  them  that  they  did  show  evidences  of 
spirituality.  We  have  several  young  men  in  the  minis- 
try who  are  in  our  Church  who  have  never  been  in 
the  Church  of  Rome.  We  must  use  the  material  we 
have.  There  is  the  promise  of  larger  success  in  Italy, 
Not  enough  attention  is  paid  to  self-support,  but  we  do 
not  appreciate  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  Italy  is 
the  poorest  nation  on  the  globe.  It  has  been  said  that 
of  its  >7  millions,  at  least  18  millions  go  to  bed  hungry 
every  night.  If  we  would  succeed  we  must  have  better 
church  facilities.     We  need  church  buildings. 

Bishop  Bowman. — I  believe  we  are  doing  as  good 
work  in  Italy  as  in  any  other  country  in  proportion  to 
the  money  we  are  expending.  Our  work  there  is  good 
and  our  presence  has  been  an  inspiration  to  the  other 
Protestant  missionary  churches  there. 

Bishop  Hurst. — I  was  in  Italy  when  there  was  no 
liberty  there  and  have  been  there  since.  What  we  need 
most  there  is  to  give  a  theological  training  to  our  native 
preachers.  We  need  a  training-school  of  theology  for 
our  young  men.  It  would  cause  our  work  to  take  on  a 
new  life. 

Dr.  Goucher. — The  children  of  Methodist  parentage 
frequently  belong  to  other  Sunday-schools  because  they 
are  required  to  go  to  the  Sunday-schools  connected 
with  the  day  schools  which  they  attend.  We  have  made 
no  provision  for  educational  work  since  the  mission  was 
first  started.  It  is  difficult  to  find  trained  teachers.  As 
to  property,  we  are  not  wholly  to  blame  for  having  no 
more,  for  year  after  year  we  have  made  appropriations 
for  property  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been 
able  to  prevent  ou.r  purchasing.     The  mercantile  spirit 


has  sometimes  seemed  to  pervade  our  Committee  as 
though  we  were  seeking  for  the  greatest  number  of 
souls  at  the  lowest  amount  of  money.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  we  have  made  greater  pro- 
gress in  Italy  than  any  other  Protestant  Mission  there. 

Bishop  Fowler. — Italy  isa  very  difficult  field,  and  we 
must  go  therewith  a  greater  force  if  we  would  obtain  a 
victory.  It  is  as  important  to  Methodize  the  people  as 
it  is  to  give  them  the  Word,  and  I  trust  another  mission- 
ary will  be  sent  out. 

Dr.  Curry, — The  world  is  too  broad  for  us  to  seek 
to  cover  the  entire  field.  Our  best  work  is  among  the 
heathen.  I  do  not  believe  that  if  a  man  does  not  hear 
the  Gospel  he  will  be  saved.  We  are  commissioned  to 
teach  the  heathen.  There  will  be  more  saved  from  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries  than  from  among  the  heathen. 

The  following  appropriations  were  made:  $30,135  for 
the  work;  $2,000  for  an  additional  missionary  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board  ;  $14,300  for  property  at  Bo- 
logna, Pisa,  and  Milan, 


Saturday,  November  6. 

A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Bishop  Warren, 
Rev.  Dr.  Upham  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Trimble,  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  matter  of  a  Training-School  in  Music 
for  missionaries. 

The  Secretaries  and  the  Treasurer  were  requested  to 
provide  a  more  suitable  place  for  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Committee  next  year,  as  the  Board  Room  was 
not  well  ventilated. 

Mr.  Alden  Speare  gave  notice  of  the  establishment  of 
a  home  for  the  children  and  orphans  of  missionaries, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  B.  K.  Pierce,  in  Newton,  Mass. 

MEXICO. 
(The  Mexico  Mission  was  founded  in  1B73  and  organized  as.  a  Con- 
ference in  1S84.  ft  reported  last  January  3  districts,  18  traveling 
preachers,  33  local  preachers,  71;  probationers,  7a!  members,  14 
churches  worth  $74,600,  13  parsonages  worth  $67,600,  31  Sunday- 
schools  with  943  scholars.  The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety reports  5  missionaries.) 

An  appropriation  of  $47,557  was  made,  of  which  $8,- 
000  is  for  property  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board. 

There  was  an  indebtedness  of  (1,910  on  a  parsonage 
at  Miraflores  which,  if  paid,  would  aid  the  publication 
department  of  the  mission  to  that  extent,  and  the  pay- 
ment was  ordered. 

The  reports  from  the  mission  showed  a  fair  advance  in 
membership  and  property. 

JAPAN, 
(The  Japan  Mission  was  founded  in  1873  and  organised  as  a  Con- 
ference in  1884.  The  statistics  for  the  year  which  has  just  closed 
have  not  been  received.  One  year  ago  they  reported  31  traveling 
preachers,  33  local  preachers,  353  probationers,  1,396  members,  13 
churches  worth  $6,433,  5  parsonages  worth  ¥733.  There  are  37 
Sunday-schools  with  1,469  pupils.) 

Bishop  Merrill. — We  have  not  done  as  much  evange- 
lizing work  in  Japan  as  we  ought.  There  has  been  a 
large  concentration  of  our  educational  work  in  Tokio. 
We  have  a  University  at  Tok,io  tfia*  is  doinff  4  grand, 
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work.  We  have  also  an  institution  at  Nagasaki.  While 
I  would  not  make  our  educational  work  smaller,  I  would 
enlarge  our  evangelizing  work. 

Dr.  Goiichkr. — The  work  in  the  educational  line  has 
been  heavy  because  the  opportunities  have  been  remark- 
able. The  University  has  about  150  students.  Two  pro- 
fessors have  been  supported  wholly,  and  two  others  in 
part,  from  the  income  of  the  University. 

There  was  appropriated  $471536  for  the  work;  $3,000 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for  publication,  and  $1,300 
for  the  return  expenses  of  Rev.  James  Blackledge  and 
wife. 

KOREA. 

(The  Korea  Mission  was  founded  in  18B5.  It  has  two  ordained 
missionaries  and  their  wives,  one  of  the  missionaries  being  a  physi- 
cian. The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has  one  missionary 
in  the  mission.) 

Secretary  Rsid. — The  work  of  Dr.  Scranton  is  very 
encouraging.  The  number  of  patients  is  large.  Brother 
Appenzeller  has  commenced  school  work.  The  first  con- 
vert is  reported.  They  wish  money  to  build  a  Christian 
chapel  in  Seoul,  the  first  in  Korea.  They  report  good 
openings  in  Chemulpo  and  Fusan. 

An  appropriation  of  $17,022  was  made  for  Korea,  a 
part  of  which  was  for  the  work  and  a  part  for  property 
at  Seoul. 

The  following  reports  were  received  from  Committees 
and  adopted: 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  certain  docu- 
ments urging  the  establishment  of  a  mission  in  Granada, 
Spain,  report  that  after  careful  deliberation,  they  are 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  estab- 
lish such  a  mission  at  the  present  time. 

The  Committee  on  Work  among  the  Seamen  reported 
that  this  class  of  neglected  people  should  have  a  larger 
place  in  our  sympathy  and  practical  aid,  and  that  Bishop 
Harris,  Rev.  James  M.  Buckley,  Rev.  W.  V.  Morrison, 
and  W.  I.  Preston,  be  a  Special  Committee  to  devise  a 
plan  to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Committee  for  effective  measures  toward  reaching  this 
need. 

The  Committee  on  the  Establishment  of  Missions 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States  re- 
ported: 1.  The  proposal  to  establish  such  missions  has 
been  once  presented  to  this  Committee  and  after  a  full  I 
discussion  was  rejected.  2.  Your  Committee  have  had  | 
before  them  no  evidence  that  any  considerable  number 
of  the  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church  desire  the  establish- 
ment of  such  missions  at  the  present  time.  3.  We  do  not 
regard  the  action  of  the  last  General  Conference  as  a 
"  mandate,"  or  order  that  the  Church  should  enter  upon 
this  work.  4.  In  view  of  these  considerations  and  the 
fact  that  urgent  demands  from  other  quarters  call  for  all 
the  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Missionary  Committee, 
we  recommend  the  postponement  of  this  question,  and 
its  reference  to  the  next  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


MISSIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  Committee  having  finished  the  consideration  of 
the  claims  of  the  Foreign  Missions,  took  up  the  Mission  | 
Work  in  the  United  States,  and  first,  the  Missions  in  the 
United  States,  not  in  Annual  Conferences,  ta  be  adminis- 
tered at  Foreign  Missions,  i 


The  Arizona  Mission  was  commenced  io  1869.  It 
reported  last  September  11  missionaries,  5  local  preach- 
ers, 781  members,  58  probationers,  78  Sunday-schools 
with  730  pupils,  7  churches  worth  $31,500,  5  parson- 
ages worth  $1 3,350.  The  mission  has  been  greatly  in- 
terfered  with  by  the  depredations  of  the  Apaches,  but 
these  have  lately  been  removed  to  Florida  and  the  pros- 
pect is  more  encouraging.  $8,000  were  appropriated,  of 
which  $1,000  are  for  a  seminary  at  Phoenix. 

The  Black  Hills  Mission  is  in  Dakota  and  was 
commenced  in  1878.  The  country  is  improving  and  the 
people  are  going  in.  It  is  a  very  expensive  place  for 
the  missionaries.     An  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made. 

The  Montana  Mission  was  commenced  in  1864. 
Bishop  Harris  reported  that  there  were  several  points 
of  great  interest  that  ought  to  be  occupied  but  neither 
men  nor  money  had  lately  been  available.  Appropri- 
ation (10,500. 

The  Nevada  Mission  was  commenced  in  1864.  It 
reported  in  August  last  18  missionaries,  21  local  preach- 
ers, 723  members,  72  probationers,  26  Sunday-schools 
with  1,647  scholars,  23  churches  worth  $59,500,  iS  par- 
sonages worth  Ji  2,600.  Bishop  Warren  stated  that  the 
population  was  changing  from  towns  and  mining  centers 
to  farming  communities.  An  appropriation  of  $4,000 
was  made,  of  which  $1,000  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  for  schools. 

The  New  Mexico  English  Mission  was  commenced 
in  1850.  Bishop  Warren  reported  that  revivals  had  pre- 
vailed to  a  considerable  extent  and  it  was  important 
that  new  work  should  be  opened.  $6,000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  work  and  $1,200  for  reinforcements. 


Monday,  Nov.  8, 

The  consideration  of  the  Home  Mission  Work  was 
resumed. 

The  New  Mexico  Spanish  Mission  was  commenced 
in  1850  and  organized  as  a  Mission  in  1884.  Bishop 
Warren  reported  that  this  was  one  of  the  hardest  fields. 
The  work  is  among  a  population  acquired  when  the  ter- 
ritory was  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  It 
had  been  under  the  power  of  Rome  for  300  years.  The 
people  lived  in  mud  huts  and  were  degraded,  and  many 
of  them  are  extremely  poor.  There  are  eight  different 
nationalities  represented.  The  work  done  is  of  the  heroic 
kind.  The  superintendent  began  his  mission  work  by 
riding  thirty  miles  to  baptize  a  babe  whose  mother  was 
angry  with  the  priest  and  hence  would  not  employ  him, 
but  she  was  indignant  at  the  superintendent  because 
he  did  not  know  how  to  baptize,  as  he  made  no  sign  of 
the  cross  on  the  child.  The  appropriations  made  were 
$14,500,  of  which  $1,500  was  for  schools,  all  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Board. 

The  Indian  Territory  Mission  was  commenced  in 
1879.  Bishop  Bowman  reported  that  several  of  the 
tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  had  no  missionaries  among 
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them  and  they  were  veritable  heathen.  Bishop  Walden 
said  that  as  a  nation  and  people  we  should  feel  ashamed 
of  our  treatment  of  the  Negroes,  the  Indians  and  the 
Chinese.  There  were  good  openings  for  Mission  work 
in  the  Indian  Territory.  An  appropriation  of  $2,000 
was  made. 

The  Utah  Mission  was  commenced  in  1870.  It  re- 
ports 158  probationers  and  278  members.  Bishop  War- 
ren reported  that  a  greater  advance  had  been  made 
during  the  past  18  months  than  in  the  previous  15  years. 
Twelve  new  churches  had  been  built  the  past  year. 
The  strong  hand  of  the  Government  is  upon  the  people. 
We  are  heard  willingly.  There  is  need  for  more  mis- 
sionaries. There  are  two  counties  containing  from 
5,000  to  6,000  people  where  there  are  no  ministers  of 
any  kind.  Appropriation  for  general  work  $7,828  ;  for 
schools  $7,150  ;  Scandinavian  work  $4,990  ;  Scandi- 
navian schools  $1,532. 

Appropriations  were  made  to  the  Welsh  Mission  in 
Northern  New  York  ;  to  the  Scandinavian  Missions  in 
the  Austin,  California,  Colorado,  Columbia  River,  Louis- 
iana, New  York  East,  New  England,  New  England 
Southern,  Norwegian  and  Danish,  Northwest  Swedish, 
Oregon,  Puget  Sound  and  Wilmington  Conferences, 
amounting  to  136,450;  and  to  the  German  Missions  in 
the  California,  Central  German,  Chicago  German, 
Columbia  River,  East  German,  Northern  German,  North- 
west German,  Oregon,  Puget  Sound,  Southern  German, 
St.  Louis  German,  Southern  California  and  West  Ger- 
man Conferences,  amounting  to  $51,400.  {For  amount 
to  each  Conference  see  page  554.) 

French  Missions  in  the  United  States  received  an 
appropriation  of  $1,300  to  the  Central  Illinois  Confer- 
ence, of  which  froo  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop,  and 
$900  to  the  Louisiana  Conference  at  the  disposal  of  the 
resident  Bishop. 

Bishop  Mallalieu  reported  that  each  week  four  servi- 
ces in  French  were  held  in  New  Orleans,  three  being  in 
churches  and  one  in  a  hall,  and  they  were  well  attended. 
More  than  50  French  Catholics  have  been  converted 
and  have  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Monday  Afternoon. 

The  consideration  of  French  Missions  was  resumed 
and  $700  appropriated  to  the  Troy  Conference  for  Mis- 
sion work  in  Cohoes,  and  $300  for  a  mission  at  Man- 
chester in  the  New  Hampshire  Conference. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Missions. — The  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Missions  are  in  California  and  Oregon.  Bishop 
Warren  said  that  the  spirit  of  antagonism  to  the 
Chinese  was  more  intense  than  ever  before,  but  the  work 
of  our  Mission  among  them  had  been  successful,  and 
31  had  been  received  into  the  church  the  past  year. 
The  Japanese  Mission  had  been  separated  from  the 
Chinese  and  a  building  rented  for  it.  There  are  about 
1,000  Japanese  in  this  country.  The  Chinese  come  from 
the  lowest  strata  and  the  Japanese  from  the  best  class. 


There  are  70  members  of  the  Japanese  Church  and  they 
have  given  an  average  of  $1 ,  per  member. 

An  appropriation  was  made  of  $8,750  for  the  Chinese 
Mission  in  California,  of  which  $500  is  for  furniture  ; 
$1,400  for  the  Chinese  Mission  in  Portland,  Oregon ; 
$5,000  for  the  Japanese  work  in  California,  of  which 
$590  is  for  furnishing. 

Bohemian  Missions.— Dr.  Hatfield  stated  that  the 
anarchists  are  strongly  intrenched  among  the  Bohemians 
of  Illinois,  but  it  could  be  said  to  the  credit  of  our  Mis- 
sion  work  that  none  of  our  members  are  in  sympathy 
with  anarchic  principles. 

Appropriations  were  made  of  (1,000  for  work  in  the 
Rock  River  Conference,  $500  in  the  East  Ohio  Confer- 
ence, and  $1,000  in  the  Pittsburg  Conference,  the  latter 
being  for  work  among  the  Bohemian  coke-burners. 

American  Indians. — The  following  Conferences  re- 
ceived an  aggregate  of  $4,950  for  work  among  the  In- 
dians: Central  New  York,  $500;  Columbia  River, 
$r,ooo;  Detroit,  $700  ;  Genesee,  $450  ;  Michigan,  $900: 
Northern  New  York,  $500  ;  Puget  Sound,  #500  ;  Wis- 
consin, $400. 


-,  Nov.  9. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  secure  St.  Paul's  Church  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee. 

A  discussion  ensued  as  to  recommending  the  Board 
to  secure  the  services  of  Dr.  Thoburn  to  visit  different 
portions  of  the  country  and  present  the  claims  of  Mis- 
sions upon  them. 

Dr.  Cranston  said  that  it  was  evident  their  appropri- 
ations would  be  largely  increased  and  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  largely  increase  the  collections,  and  as  the 
health  of  Chaplain  McCabe  was  poor,  he  believed  that 
Dr.  Thoburn  should  stay  in  this  country  until  after  the 
next  General  Conference,  and  go  among  the  churches 
and  seek  to  further  the  impulse  given  the  work  by 
Chaplain  McCabe. 

Dr.  Buckley  said  that  if  Dr.  Thoburn  was  kept  here 
to  collect  money,  then  the  church  would  depend  upon 
such  agencies.  He  believed  that  Dr.  Butler  had  been 
an  efficient  agent  in  increasing  the  Missionary  spirit. 

Secretary  McCabe  was  in  favor  of  obtaining  the  ser- 
vices of  Dr.  Thoburn.  He  had  been  compelled  to  have 
assistance  and  to  do  things  some  might  deem  unlawful. 
He  had  the  example  before  him  of  the  apostle  Paul  and 
General  Grant.  No  wiser  thing  had  been  done  by  him 
than  his  putting  Dr.  Butler  in  the  field.  Dr.  Butler  had 
contributed  largely  to  the  success  in  bringing  up  the 
collections.  We  should  get  rid  of  anything  that  pre- 
vents success.  The  Presiding  Elders  could  help  greatly 
in  the  work,  and  the  Bishops  should  be  very  careful  in 
their  appointment. 

Appropriations  were  then  considered  for  Mission 
work  in  the  different  Conferences  among  the  English- 
speaking  people,     Three  of  the  Conferences  in  New 
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England  received  appropriations :  East  Maine,  $1,000; 
New  Hampshire,  $1,200;  Vermont,  $1,300. 

The  Middle  and  Western  Conferences  (except  those 
on  Pacific  Coast)  were  in  part  represented  as  to  their 
need. 

Dr.  Hatfield  said  that  in  the  Conferences  in  Michigan 
much  of  the  work  was  of  the  heroic  kind,  and  many  of 
the  preachers  did  not  receive  enough  from  the  people  to 
purchase  wholesome  food  and  decent  clothing.  Dr. 
Cranston  and  Bishop  Hurst  also  stated  that  the  priva- 
tions of  the  preachers  were  very  great. 

Bishop  Merrill  said  that  in  Wisconsin  the  prospect 
was  encouraging  but  the  progress  in  development  was 
not  rapid.  A  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  for- 
eign. 

Dr.  O'Neal  said  that  in  Dakota  the  increase  in  the 
population  was  amazing  and  the  expenses  of  our  mis- 
sionaries great.  Bishop  Foss  stated  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  was  exceptionally  rapid  and  no 
where  was  there  such  a  need  of  mission  work.  Four- 
teen new  churches  on  one  district  had  been  built  the 
past  year,  and  there  are  now  100  preachers  receiving 
appointments  where  five  years  ago  there  were  but  five. 

When  Missouri  was  considered  Mr.  Oliver  Hoyt 
doubted  the  advisability  of  making  appropriations  to  the 
places  where  the  Southern  Methodist  Church  was  already 
occupying  the  field. 

Bishop  Merrill  said,  "I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
crowd  in  and  crowd  out  the  Church,  South,  where  they 
are  doing  the  work  and  doing  it  well.  Nor  do  I  like 
the  Church,  South,  to  crowd  us  out  as  it  is  doing  in 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  California  and  Oregon. 
That  Church  is  aggressive.  I  do  not  oppose  their  going 
anywhere.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  we 
are  placing  ourselves  in  rivalry  with  the  Church,  South, 
as  we  are  not  with  other  churches.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Church,  South,  and  ourselves  has  grown  so 
that  there  is  nearly  as  much  difference  between  us  as 
between  ourselves  and  other  churches.  When  I  was 
editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  I  wrote  an 
article  recommending  the  Church,  South,  to  occupy  a 
certain  region  in  Ohio  where  some  of  their  own  people 
had  Hocked  in  to  avoid  a  draft  into  the  Southern  army. 
We  could  have  no  influence  over  them  and  they  needed 
converting.  The  relation  we  sustain  to  the  Churchj 
South,  is  the  same  as  that  to  any  other  church,  and  we 
must  go  where  we  are  needed." 

Appropriations  were  made  to  Conferences  for  work  in 
their  border  of  $7,000  to  Detroit ;  $6,000  to  Michigan  ; 
$4,000  to  West  Wisconsin  ;  $3,500  to  Wisconsin  ;  $1,800 
to  Wilmington,  of  which  $i,oco  is  for  new  work  ;  $15,- 
000  to  Dakota  ;  $1,800  to  Kansas  ;  *8,ooo  to  Minnesota; 
$3,500  to  Missouri. 

Tuesday  Afternoon. 
The  Committee  on  a  Training-School  in  Music  re- 
ported: 


Your  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  proposed 
plan  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Musical  Training-School  for  mission- 
aries, has  carefully  investigated  the  matter,  and  begs  to 
report  the  following  resolution  for  your  adoption  : 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  plan,  and  wilt 
give  it,  as  far  as  possible,  our  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment. 

The  plan  proposed  is  to  furnish  missionaries  or  those 
intending  to  be  such  who  may  bear  suitable  indorse- 
ment, instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  vocal  music  to 
children  ;  a  general  knowledge  of  piano  and  reed-organ 
tuning  and  adjusting  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  harmony,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
arrange  native  music  and  write  the  accompanying  parts; 
opportunity  to  study  church  and  chorus  music  ;  sight- 
singing,  etc.,  free  of  charge.  If  special  instruction  is 
desired,  25  per  cent,  discount  on  regular  rates  of  tuition 
would  be  given,  and  if  the  missionaries  boarded  in  the 
insti.ution  only  the  actual  expenses  would  be  charged. 

If  further  information  is  desired  respecting  the  plan, 
address  Eben  Tourjee,  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Boston,  Mass. 

Appropriations  were  made  to  the  following  Confer- 
ences :  Nebraska,  $3,000 ;  North  Dakota,  $9,000 ; 
North  Nebraska,  $5,500;  Northwest  Iowa,  $4,000; 
Northwest  Kansas,  $6,000  ;  Saint  Louis,  $4,000  ;  South 
Kansas,  $3,500;  Southwest  Kansas,  $5,000;  West  Ne- 
braska, $9,500. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  signed  hy  C. 
H.  Fowler  and  C.  C.  McCabe,  and  after  debate  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  request  all  Presiding  Elders,  Pas- 
tors and  Sabbath-school  Superintendents  to  join  in  an  effort 
to  secure,  wherever  practicable,  the  observance  of  Easter 
Sabbath  as  the  Children's  Missionary  Day — a  day  for  spe- 
cial Missionary  Exercises  and  special  Missionary  Offerings, 
thus  connecting  in  the  minds  of  the  Children  of  the  Church 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Con- 
quest of  the  World. 

In  the  debate  that  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution there  were  those  who  did  not  favor  it,  but  only  a 
small  number  voted  against  it. 

Bishop  Foss. — I  am  opposed  to  the  resolution.  The 
time  proposed  is  inopportune.  It  occurs  at  a  time  when 
several  of  our  Conferences  are  in  session.  The  day  is  a 
movable  one,  and  it  would  interfere  with  the  regular 
monthly  Missionary  day  in  our  Sunday-schools.  A  bet- 
ter use  of  Easter  can  be  made  than  to  give  it  up  to  such 
a  purpose.  The  day  should  be  given  to  thoughts  on  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  We  make  too  little  of  Easter.  We  have  two 
children's  days  now.  We  have  the  second  Sunday  of 
June  as  the  day  to  bring  before  the  Church  the  cause  of 
Christian  Education,  and  another  children's  day  in  Oc- 
tober. I  believe  in  the  wonderful  plan  we  have  in  the 
Discipline  for  interesting  the  people  in  Missions— a 
missionary  organization  in  every  Sunday-school,  a  mis- 
sionary collection  in  every  congregation,  and  once  a 
month  a  missionary  prayer-meeting.  Last  of  all,  if  such 
a  change  is  advisable  it  should  be  made  by  the  General 
Conference. 
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Sec  McCabe. — I  have  thought  of  this  plan  for 
two  years  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  success.  I 
wish  you  would  let  me  try  it  for  a  year.  Only  a  few 
Conferences  meet  at  that  time,  and  they  are  in  the  East. 
The  plan  has  been  tried  in  several  districts  in  the  West 
with  great  success.  Before  the  disciples  were  to  ask  for 
their  daily  bread,  or  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins, 
they  were  taught  to  pray,  "  Thy  kingdom  come."  I  see 
no  inappropriateness  in  devoting  the  day  to  such  a  pur- 
pose. Preach  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  tell 
the  children  we  want  to  carry  the  Gospel  over  the  world. 
Let  me  send  out  through  the  Church  that  Easter  Sunday 
is  to  be  the  great  day,  and  from  that  Sunday  alone  will 
come  a  great  increase  to  our  collections. 

Dr.  Upham. — I  feel  the  force  of  the  remarks  of  both 
speakers.  If  we  expect  to  advance  our  collections  we 
must  enlist  more  fully  the  children  of  the  Church.  We 
certainly  ought  to  give  one  day  in  the  year  to  this  great 
enterprise.  Other  churches  obtain  great  results  from 
the  children.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Church.  If  we  will  thoroughly  work  this  line  we 
can  raise  before  long  two  millions.  I  believe  in  having 
a  day,  but  1  think  the  day  of  Pentecost  would  be  a  bet- 
ter one  to  use  for  this  purpose.  Emphasize  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  agency  to  convert  the  world. 

Dr.  Buckley. — Something  must  be  done  in  addition 
to  the  extraordinary  labors  of  Chaplain  McCabe.  The 
energy,  enthusiasm  and  tact  of  Chaplain  McCabe  has 
produced  nine-tenths  of  the  increase.  It  is  not  wise  to 
devote  the  entire  Easter  day  to  the  consideration  of  one 
subject.  If  you  have  a  powerful  sermon  in  the  morning 
and  then  present  the  same  subject  again  in  the  after- 
noon it  will  lose  its  force.  You  cannot  preach  with 
power  on  the  same  thing  more  than  once  on  one  day. 
The  best  way  to  impress  the  resurrection  of  Christ  upon 
the  people  is  to  set  them  to  giving.  Easter  is  a  better 
day  than  Pentecost.  Easter  is  a  day  that  arouses  en- 
thusiasm. If  we  take  Pentecost  it  will  come  very  near 
to  Children's  Day  for  Education,  and  interfere  with  that. 
It  is  important  that  the  Parent  Society  shall  hold  on  to 
the  Sunday-schools.  The  plan  proposed  in  the  Disci- 
pline has  been  a  failure  ;  let  us  try  this. 

Oliver  Hoyt. — The  Church  I  am  connected  with  has 
been  using  the  plan  proposed  in  the  Discipline,  and 
in  twenty  years  has  raised  $10,000.  The  plan  in  the 
Discipline  proposed  by  Dr.  Diirbin  is  the  most  effective 
if  it  is  carried  out.  I  believe  it  would  raise  twice  as 
much  money  as  the  one  now  proposed. 

Dr.  Trimble  — We  already  have  a  missionary  day  in 
all  our  Sunday-schools,  and  it  is  a  day  of  more  interest 
to  the  Church  than  any  other  day  in  the  year.  If  you 
give  up  the  days  we  now  have  and  only  observe  one  day 
in  the  year  it  will  be  a  failure. 

Dr.  Price. — There  are  three  parts  to  the  Disciplinary 
plan — the  monthly  meeting  of  prayer  for  missions ;  the 
weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  or  annual  collection  for  mis- 
sions ;  the  organization  of  our  Sunday-schools  into  mis- 
sionary societies.  The  churches  I  have  served  have  had 
this  plan  and  found  it  feasible.  If  the  women  can  go 
into  the  Sunday-school  and  organize  societies  and  we 
cannot,  then  let  the  women  come  together  and  do  the 
work.  We  have  enough  special  days  and  special  ap- 
peals. 

Bishop  Bowman. — Almost  as  much  money  is  raised 
in  the  Sunday-schools  as  in  the  churches.  Get  the  pas- 
tors to  do  what  the  Discipline  requires  them  to  do  and 
what  they  have  promised  to  do. 


Bishop  Merrill. — My  opinion  is  that  this  proposition 
to  fix  an  annual  missionary  day  for  the  children  is  not 
the  only  means  of  enlisting  the  children  in  the  mission- 
ary cause.  I  think  such  a  day  is  not  essential  to  that 
end.  I  believe  the  establishment  of  such  a  day  would 
tend  rather  to  destroy  the  interest  of  the  children  in 
missions.  The  children  contribute  small  amounts  ant) 
will  not  keep  these  sums  for  a  long  time.  If  we  are  to 
enlist  the  children  we  must  take  the  collections  more 
frequently  than  once  a  year.  If  a  day  for  an  annual 
collection  is  desired  I  do  not  think  it  wise  that  we  should 
select  a  day  for  the  entire  Church,  but  it  should  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  pastor  and  the  individual  Church. 
The  tendency  to  fix  a  day  will  be  to  diminish  the  inter 
est  of  the  children  in  other  days  and  it  would  weaken 
the  Disciplinary  plan. 

Dr.  Crawford. — I  take  it  that  the  plan  of  the  Dis- 
cipline is  carried  out  in  many  Churches.  I  do  not  see 
that  the  plan  here  proposed  will  interfere  with  the  ob- 
servance of  other  days.  You  could  not  multiply  the 
children's  days  faster  than  the  children  wish.  What  if 
a  day  is  appointed  and  the  pastor  is  away  attending 
Conference,  the  meeting  could  be  held  without  him.  If 
I  believed  this  would  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  Dis- 
ciplinary plan  I  would  oppose  it  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  significance  in  having  a  missionary  meeting  on  the 
day  proposed,  the  day  that  celebrates  the  resurrection 
of  the  Lord.  Again,  I  am  in  favor  of  this  because  the 
Secretaries  wish  it.  They  have  upon  themselves  a  great 
load  this  year.  They  are  the  men  to  raise  the  signal 
and  we  are  to  be  ready  to  adopt  their  plans.  Any  man 
can  do  more  by  working  his  own  plans  than  by  taking 
the  plans  of  others.  If  this  plan  pleases  our  Secretaries 
I  am  ready  to  adopt  it. 

Bishop  Fobs. — I  move  as  a  substitute  the  following  : 
In  view  of  the  great  inspiration  of  missionary  enthusiasm 
likely  to  result  from  a  simultaneous  Sunday-school  mission- 
ary anniversary. 

Resolved,  That  we  appoint  the  second  Sunday  in  Febru- 
ary for  such  a  service  and  earnestly  request  all  our  pasters 
and  Sunday-school  officers,  as  far  as  possible,  to  arrang  e  for 
such  an  anniversary,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make 
it  a  great  success  in  quickening  the  seal  and  augmenting  the 
contributions  of  our  Sunday-schools  for  Missions. 

Sec.  McCabe. — I  am  opposed  to  the  substitute.  I 
would  miss  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  all  the 
blessing  and  power  to  be  drawn  from  it. 

Dr.  Goucher.— I  will  vote  for  the  plan  of  Chaplain 
McCahe.  In  working  the  old  plan  I  have  seen  the  mem- 
bers of  a  church  averaging  $14  a  vear.  I  am  opposed 
to  appointing  the  day  in  February  because  many  country 
schools  have  no  sessions  during  the  winter.  These 
schools  that  are  so  well  organized  they  cannot  change 
from  another  day  in  the  month  to  this  day,  do  not  need 
it,  but  the  other  schools  do  need  it  and  will  be  helped 
by  it.  Many  churches  use  Easter  Sunday  as  the  best 
day  to  stimulate  their  people  to  contribute  toward  the 
extinguishment  of  a  church  debt,  and  why  not  use  it 
for  missions? 

The  substitute  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  original 
resolution  was  adopted. 

The  group  of  Conferences  known  as  the  "  Southern 
White  "  was  then  called  and  the  question  of  appropria- 
tions to  them  considered.  The  discussion  on  the  subject 
occupied  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  session. 
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Dr.  Ford  reported  that  the  work  in  the  first  Confer- 
ence on  the  list  (Alabama)  was  in  a  fairly  prosperous 
condition  considering  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  The 
brethren  in  the  Conference  wished  to  open  some  new 
work  and  they  needed  two  or  three  new  men,  and  they 
asked  for  increased  appropriations. 

Bishop  Walden  believed  that  if  a  church  in  this 
country  has  been  supported  from  missionary  funds  for 
eight  or  ten  years  it  was  time  it  should  come  up  to  self- 
support,  and  some  of  the  churches  in  the  South  were 
not  doing  this.  For  20  years  he  had  been  identified 
with  the  work  in  the  South,  and  he  believed  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  had  a  mission  there.  He  gave 
some  interesting  statistics  in  regard  to  the  strength  and 
growth  of  the  white  work.  He  stated  that  the  Missionary 
Society  had  expended  in  the  South  since  1865  $3,180,869, 
and  of  this  $1,898,121  had  been  expended  in  the  "New 
South,"  the  country  south  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
had  now  in  the  same  territory  property  worth  $1,333,172. 
There  had  been  a  great  work  performed,  but  there  had 
not  been  a  sufficient  urging  of  self-support. 

Dr.  Morrison  said  that  the  work  was  in  a  discouraging 
condition  in  a  part  of  the  field.  One  Presiding  Elder 
had  told  he  did  not  receive  enough  money  from  the 
charges  on  the  district  to  pay  his  traveling  expenses. 
The  future  promised  little. 

Dr.  Curry  reminded  the  Committee  that  the  Church 
South  did  not  touch  many  portions  of  the  Southern  field, 
and  hence  there  was  plenty  of  room,  and  the  results 
were  not  more  discouraging  than  in  some  of  the  foreign 
fields. 

Bishop  Bowman  said  that  through  the  school  work 
people  were  being  reached  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  the  Gospel,  and  the  work  faithfully  prosecuted 
would  develop  a  people  of  whom  we  should  be  proud. 
He  had  passed  through  sections  where  for  30  miles  there 
were  no  signs  of  a  church. 

Bishop  Mallalieu  said  he  had  been  encouraged  by  the 
showing  of  Bishop  Walden.  He  believed  in  helpingour 
own,  and  favored  starting  a  Sunday-school  wherever  ten 
persons  can  be  collected  for  this  purpose.  There  were 
three  live  towns  in  the  South  that  were  destined  to 
largely  control  the  South,  viz.:  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  and 
Chattanooga,  and  here  were  located  important  schools. 
He  saw  no  cause  for  discouragement  or  tears.  If  the 
money  and  the  men  asked  for  work  in  the  South  were 
given  there  would  be  results  shown  that  would  gladden 
the  heart  and  make  the  angels  sing. 

Dr.  Ford  made  a  strong  appeal  for  an  increased  ap- 
propriation. Some  of  the  preachers  receive  for  their 
entire  year's  labor  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  from 
all 


Wednesday,  Nov.  10, 

The  Pacific  group  of  Conferences  was  called  this 

morning  and  the  following  appropriations  made  :     Cali- 


fornia, $4,000 ;  Colorado,  $6,000  for  the  work  as  it  is 
and  $3,600  for  new  work ;  Columbia  River,  $5,500 ; 
Idaho,  $4,000  ;  Puget  Sound,  86,000,  of  which  $1,000  is 
for  new  work  ;  Southern  California,  $6,600. 

The  discussion  of  appropriations  to  the  Southern  White 
Conferences  commenced  on  the  previous  day  was  re- 
sumed. The  strength  of  these  Conferences  and  the 
amount  paid  to  them  by  the  Missionary  Society  during 
the  year  closing  Nov.  r,  1886,  are  here  given  : 


Mem  Inn.  Paid. 

6,738  $2,250 

S.674  5.O0O 


1.345 


6,500 


Blur  Ridge , 29  5.714  3.500 

Central  Tennessee 41  4.983  4,000 

Georgia 28  3,233  3, 500 

HolstoD 92  31,379  3,000 

Kentucky 89  20,753  5.0O0 

St.  John's  River 18  635  3,3oo 

Virginia 51  8,487  5.500 

West  Virginia 164  38,091  3,000 

The  members  include  probationers  and  local  preachers.  The 
preachers  include  all  the  traveling  preachers  and  probationers  of  the 
'Conference.     The  statistics  are  generally  those  of  the  fall  of  1885. 

Bishop  Walden  thought  there  should  be  some  changes 
in  the  administration  of  the  work  in  the  South.  Hewas 
in  favor  of  staying  in  the  South,  but  he  would  organize 
societies  only  where  there  was  good  reason  to  expect  the 
development  of  self-supporting  churches. 

Bishop  Foss  was  in  favor  of  staying  only  where  there 
were  good  reasons  to  expect  success.  He  was  also  op- 
posed to  any  religious  work  that  was  based  upon  politi- 
cal sentiment,  and  the  mission  should  be  not  to  those 
who  agree  with  us  politically  but  to  the  whole  people, 
and  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  welcomed  by  all. 

Dr.  Cranston  considered  we  ought  to  estimate  the 
value  of  home  mission  work  as  charitably  as  that  of  our 
foreign  work.  We  go  abroad  to  those  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  us  theologically  or  politically.  To  hesi- 
tate in  the  least  to  sustain  the  work  in  the  South  was  to 
basely  forsake  our  preachers  and  people  whose  homes 
are  there,  and  who  have  suffered  and  are  suffering  that 
they  may  push  forward  the  Gospel. 

Bishop  Mallalieu  gave  statistics  to  show  the  great  pro- 
gress made  in  the  South  since  the  war  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  believed  that  soon  the  tide  of 
emigration  would  turn  from  the  West  to  the  South,  and 
there  would  be  in  the  future  a  still  more  extended  field 
for  successful  work  where  it  would  be  greatly  needed. 

Appropriations  were  made : 

Alabama $3,400    Holston, (4,000 

Arkansas, 6,000     Kentucky, 5,000 

Austin, 6,000    St.  John's  River, .2,500 

Blue  Ridge 4,000    Virginia, 5.500 

Cen.  Tennessee, 4.000    West  Virginia,' 4,000 

Georgia, *4.ooo. 

The  appropriations  to  the  Southern  Colored  Confer- 
ences were  then  considered.    The  following  shows  their 
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strength  and  the  money  paid  them  during   1886   by  the 
Missionary  Society: 

Conference.                                 PickIwi*.  Member*.  Paid. 

Central  Alabama 56  7,321  %*,S&> 

Central  Missouri 59  6,446 

Delaware 89  16,934  i.*» 

East  Tennessee 23  2,699  a-°°° 

Florida. 40  3,43»  >.*» 

Lexington 96  9,636  a,  700 

Little  Rock 44  a.B7*  3.°°° 

Louisiana 139  12,366  5.5°° 

Mississippi 129  27,848  5,750 

North  Carolina. 41  8.53°  3,0°° 

Savannah 85  >S.5»i  3.  '5° 

South  Carolina. lit  38.557  5,5°o 

Tennessee 67  8,484  3,000 

Texas too  12,135  4.000 

Washington 148  33. '°7  a, 300 

West  Texas. 7a  8,096  4,000 

The  Central  Missouri  Conference  was  organised  in  1886  and  the 
money  received  by  it  was  paid  through  two  other  Conferences, 

The  work  in  these  Conferences  was  represented  as 
growing  in  numbers  faster  than  in  self-support,  but  gen- 
erally the  outlook  was  encouraging  and  an  increase  was 
made  on  the  appropriations,  the  Conferences  receiving  as 
follows : 

Central  Alabama *3,5°°    Mississippi $6,000 

Central  Missouri 2,500    North  Carolina 3,000 

Delaware. 1,000    Savannah 3, 150 

East  Tennessee 2,200    South  Carolina 6,000 

Florida 2,200    Tennessee 3i5°o 

Lexington 3.000    Texu 4.5°° 

Little  Rock 3,150    Washington a, Boo 

Louisiana 6,000    West  Texas 4.5°° 

Appropriations  were  made  to  the  Contingent  Fund, 
$15,000;  Incidental  Expenses,  ¥30,000;  Office  Expenses, 
$30,000;  Periodicals  and  Disseminating  Missionary  In- 
formation, $10,000. 

An  appropriation  was  asked  of  $2,000  for  work  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  where  it  was 
said  in  an  area  of  2,000  square  miles  there  was  but  one 
Methodist  church.  The  following  in  reference  to  it 
was  adopted: 

We  have  heard  the  request  of  the  North  Philadelphia 
District  for  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference  lor  work  within  the  bounds  of  that 
Conference,  and  while  recognizing  the  importance  of 
that  work,  we  regret  that,  in  view  of  the  demands  upon 
us,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  make  the  appropriation. 

Applications  were  made  for  appropriations  to  the  Troy 
and  to  the  Southern  Illinois  Conferences  for  needy 
work  in  their  bounds,  but  they  were  not  granted  for  the 
same  reason  as  that  given  to  the  Philadelphia  Conference 
for  declining  its  request. 

An  appropriation  of  $500  was  made  to  the  New  York 
East  Conference  for  Chinese  work  in  New  York,  and  a 
similar  amount  was  appropriated  to  the  Rock  River  Con- 
ference for  Chinese  work  in  Chicago- 

As  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  had 
engagements  which  compelled  them  to  leave  New  York 


City  before  the  final  adjournment  of  the  Committee  the 
following  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  General  Committee 
art  hereby  requested  not  to  make  any  engagements  which  wiQ 
take  them  away  from  the  meetings  of  said  Committee  til!  its 
work  is  fully  completed. 

The  Financial  Secretary  reported  that  the  appropria- 
tions amounted  to  $1,089,808.  As  this  was  about  $40,- 
000  more  than  was  resolved  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion should  be  appropriated,  and  as  the  apportionments 
had  been  already  to  the  Conferences,  the  Corresponding 
Secretaries,  Treasurer,  and  Bishop  Harris  were  consti- 
tuted a  Committee  to  add  to  the  apportion  men  ts  the  Ad- 
ditional amount 

The  Doxology  was  sung,  the  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced by  Bishop  Harris,  and  the  General  Committee 
adjourned  sine  die. 


A  Review  and  Outlook. 

We  were  able  to  attend  all  of  the  sessions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Missionary  Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  It  was  composed  of  the  Bishops  who  are  con- 
stantly traveling  through  the  entire  field  and  are  kept 
informed  as  to  its  needs— the  representatives  of  the 
different  mission  districts  appointed  by  the  General  Con- 
ference and  who  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
leaders  in  the  mission  field— the  representatives  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  men  who  have  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  Missionary  administration  for  man; 
years — the  Missionary  Treasurers  and  the  Missionary 
Secretaries  who  are  closely  identified  with  the  work. 
They  were  prepared  for  their  work. 

All  the  questions  were  carefully  considered,  and  in 
some  cases  debated  at  length,  and  if  the  debate  was  at 
times  wearisome  to  some  who  had  fully  decided  for  them- 
selves as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done,  they  patiently 
listened. 

The  finances  was  the  first  subject  for  consideration. 
How  much  money  had  beenraiseaJ  When  the  Mission- 
ary Treasurer  reported  that  less  than  eight  thousand 
dollars  were  required  to  bring  up  the  collections  to  the 
million  which  had  been  the  aim  for  the  year,  there  was 
rejoicing  tinged  with  regret  that  the  million  line  bad 
not  been  fully  reached.  Yet  the  amount  raised  was  a 
grand  achievement  at  a  time  of  business  depression, 
and  amid  the  pressing  claims  for  liberal  contributions 
to.  many  other  worthy  objects.  The  chief  credit  of  hav- 
ing so  inspired  the  Church  as  to  secure  the  advance  was 
cheerfully  given  by  Secretary  Reid  and  other  members 
of  the  Committee  to  Secretary  McCabe,  who  had  raised 
the  banner  and  persistently  kept  it  flying,  bearing  the 
call  of  "  A  Million  for  Missions." 

How  much  could  the  Church  be  expected  to  give  for 
the  year  to  come  ?  Chaplain  McCabe  said,  "  Let  us  ask 
for  'A  Million  for  Missions  from  collections  only.'" 
The  Committee  had  faith  in  the  ability  and  willingness 
of  the  Church  to  contribute  the  amount,  and  the  call  was 
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authorized.  The  money  will  be  raised  if  a  contribution 
for  missions  is  personally  solicited  from  every  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Committee  carefully  considered  the  wants  of  the 
entire  mission  field:  first  abroad,  then  at  home,  and  made 
such  appropriations  as  seemed  absolutely  essential  to 
the  work  in  each  mission,  and  when  the  last  hour  of  the 
last  day  arrived  and  the  Financial  Secretary  reported 
that  $1,089,808  had  been  appropriated  ;  in  faith  in  God 
and  in  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  Methodism,  the 
appropriations  were  finally  adopted.  Able  ?  Yes ! 
Willing  ?    God  grant  it. 

The  appropriations  were  for  missions  abroad  in  Prot- 
estant, Roman  Catholic,  Russo-Greek,  and  heathen 
countries,  and  for  missions  in  the  United  States. 

The  Missions  in  Protestant  countries  are  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark.  They 
were  commenced  by  natives  from  these  countries  who 
had  been  converted  here  and  were  anxious  to  carry  the 
Gospel  back  to  their  own  people.  The  work  there  has 
been  developed  and  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  the 
natives.  The  appropriations  now  are  chiefly  to  aid  the 
weak  churches  that  are  constantly  being  depleted  by 
emigration,  and  to  Christianize  those  who  are  so  rapidly 
pouring  into  this  land.  It  is  home  mission  work.  The 
money  is  well  spent.  (121,985  were  appropriated  for 
the  work  in  these  countries. 

The  Missions  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  are  in  Italy, 
Mexico,  and  South  America.  The  progress  is  slow. 
Does  it  pay  ?  Yes.  The  superstitious  and  moral  degra- 
dation of  the  people  are  greater  than  in  many  portions 
of  heathendom.  "  The  most  unpromising  and  the  most 
unfruitful  of  our  missions."  There  is  more  fruit  than 
we  see.  We  are  witnesses  for  Christ.  The  Committee 
appropriated  to  these  fields  1138,912. 

The  Mission  where  the  Greek  Church  is  dominant  is  in 
Bulgaria.  There  were  those  in  the  Committee  who  be- 
lieved the  money  was  not  well  used  in  continuing  a  mission 
where  after  laboring  28yeais  {there  were  two  years  of 
interregnum), and  spending  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars, 
we  report  less  than  one  hundred  members.  The  results 
of  the  mission  are  not  confined  to  those  who  have  ranged 
themselves  onour  side,  but  may  be  found  in  the  higher 
moral  tone,  and  purer  religious  sentiment,  and  heroic  de- 
votion to  duty  of  the  Bulgarian  people.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $16,729  was  made. 

The  Missions  in  Heathen  Lands  are  in  Africa,  China, 
India,  Japan,  and  Korea.  These  appeal  strongly  to  our 
prayers,  our  liberality  and  our  personal  consecration  to 
a  missionary  life.  More  than  one-half  of  the  human 
race  are  without  the  Gospel.  The  blood  of  souls  isrest- 
ing  upon  the  Church  of  God.  What  shall  we  do  ?  What 
ought  we  to  do?  Appropriations  amounting  to  (293,332 
were  made. 

The  Missions  in  the  United  States  among  the  foreign 
born  population  in  our  large  cities,  and  in  the  new  cities 
and  towns  of  the  West,  among  the  Freedmen  of  the 


South,  among  those  destitute  of  the  Gospel  everywhere, 
claim  immediate,  continued  and  persistent  care,  and  lib- 
eral support.  Self-preservation  requires  it.  The  Word 
of  God  demands  it.  The  appropriation  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  (433,850  for  missions  in  the  United  States  shows 
how  important  it  was  regarded. 

Evangelistic  services  were  being  held  in  a  church. 
About  the  time  for  (he  preaching  to  close,  a  gentleman 
met  another  coming  from  the  church  and  he  asked, 
"Is  it  done?"  The  reply  was  "No!  It  remains  to  be 
done."  What  share  will  you  take  in  the  raising  of  this 
(1,089,808  for  Missions  ? 


Appropriations  by  Missionary  Committee  for  1887. 
i,-F»Ml|n  ninitiii.  Total.  is?o,oss. 

I.     Africa.    Total,  $11,000. 

(t)  Liberia.  For  Current  Expenses $  2,500* 

(8)  "         Interior  Work 1,000* 

(8)  "  School  at  Monrovia 1,600* 

(4)  "  Biebop'e  Salary  for  1886  and  1867..    6,000 

n.    Sodth  America.    Total,  148,000. 

(1)  For  Current  Expenses 24,000" 

(2)  For  Schools  in  Buenos  Ayres 6,000* 

(8)  For  Transit  Fund 2,000* 

(4)  For  Real  Estate 12,000* 

III.  Chwa.    Total,  $106,273. 

(1)  Foochow.    24,300   Mexican   Dollars.    Estim'd,  20,167 

(1.S8B  Mexican  Dollars  for  Foochow  it  at  dlapoMl  at  Board.) 

(2)  Central  China.  (Work,  $38,433.  Sundries,  $960*),  37,362 

(8)  North  China 84,883 

(4)  West  China.  (Work,  $4,400.  Sundries,  $10,000*),  14,400 

IV.  Qebxaity.    Total,  $86,160. 

(1)  For  the  Work,  86,998  Marks.    Estimated 20,640 

(2)  For  Interest  on  Berlin  Debt,  2,671  Marks.    Es- 

timated        600 

(8)  For  Debts  (one  half  on  duplication  principle), 

68,&77Marks.    Estimated 14,000 

V.  Switzerland.    Total,  $11,440. 

(1)  For  the  Work,  22,861  Marks.    Estimated 6,440 

(2)  For  Debts  (one-half  on  duplication  principle), 

25,108  Marks.    Estimated 6,000 

VI.  Scandinavia.    Total,  $76,386. 

(1)  Denmark,  86,938  Crowns.    Estimated 9,681 

At  disposal  of  Board,  74,827  Crowns.  Estimated,  20,000 

(2)  Norway,  66,946  Crowns.    Estimated 16.262 

For  Relief  of  Skien,  3,732  Crowns.    Estimated,    1,000 

(8)  Sweden,  80,000  Crowns.    Estimated... 24,120 

For  Finland,  16,740  Crowns.    Estimated 4,220 

For  Chapel  Debts,  4,300  Crowns.     Estimated,     1,152   " 
VT1.    India.    Total,  $108,802. 

(1)  North  India,  202.014  Rupees.    Estimated 72,725 

At  disposal  of  Board,  1,826  Rupees.    Estimated,       477 

(2)  South  India.    For  native  work  conditional  on 

duplicate  amount  being  raised,  27,778  Rupees. 

Estimated 10,000 

For  native  work  in  remote  places,  16,667  Rupees. 

Estimated 6,000 

For  transfer  of  certain  churches,  7,222  Rupees. 

Estimated 8,600 

For  property,  6,867  Rupees.     Estimated S,400*J 

For  outgoing  and  return  of  Missionaries,  88,- 

eeORupees.    Estimated ^. „.„.<- fls^OOO 

•Attbdbpcnloftb.Bosrd.  ^8 


CONFERENCES  AND  MISSIONS. 


VIII.  Bulgaria.    Total,  $18,720. 

(1)  For  the  Work,  50,885  Franca.    Estimated 

(2)  For  Real  Estate,  18,810  Franca.  Estimated. . . . 
(8)  For  Reinforcements,  15,000  Francs.  Estimated, 
(4)  For  Colportage  and  Books,  2.450  Francs.    Eut'd, 

(3)  For  Return  Expenses,  2,500  Franca;     Estimated, 

IX.  Italy.    Total.  (46,435. 

(1)  Forthe  Work,  150,675  Lires.    Estimated 

(2)  For  Reinforcements,  10.000  Lires.    Estimated    . 

(3)  For  Real  Estate,  71,500  Lires.    Estimated 

X.  Mexico.    Total,  (40.477. 

(1)  For  the  Work.  40,146  Mexican  Dollars.     Eati'd. 

(2)  For  Property,  10,000  "  " 
(8)  Cost  of  Parsonage  at  Miraflores,  2.400  Mexican 

Dollars.    Estimated 

XI.  Japan.    Total,  (50,886. 

(1)  For  the  Work 

(2)  Return  Expenses  of  J.  Blackledge 

XII.  Korea.   Current  Expenses  and  Reconstruction, 


2,662* 
3,000 


30,185 
. 3,000* 

14,300 


ForF 


Conditional  Appropriation. 
is  at  Calcutta,  (4,000,  conditioned  o 


donation  of  (8.000. 

Hi— Missions  In  th«  United  States,  not  lu  Annual  Con- 
ferences, to  be  Ad  mini  stare*  as  Foreign  Missions.  To- 
tal, 813,700. 

(1)  Arizona.  (B,000;  (8)  Black  Hills,  (5.000;  (8)  Indian  Terri- 
tory, (3,000;  (4)  Montana,  (10,500;  (5)  Nevada,  (8,000.  At  dis- 
posal of  the  Board  for  schools,  (1,000.  (6)  New  Mexico,  (7,21)0 
(1.200  of  this  is  for  8  new  men).  At  the  disposal  of  the  Board 
for  schools.  (1.000.  (7)  New  Mexico,  Spanish,  (13,000.  At  the 
disposal  of  the  Board  for  schools,  (1,500.  (8)  Utah,  (7.828. 
For  schools,  (7,150.  Scandinavian  work,  (4  090.  Scandinavian 
schools,  (1,582. 

■  II.— Domestic  missions.    Total,  $300,150. 

1.     Welsh  Mission.     Northern  New  York,  (400. 

8.    Scandinavian  Missions.    Total,  (88,460. 

Austin  (Swedish) (8,500    New  York.  E.,  (Nor.)  (2.100 

California  (Nor.,) 800    New  England  (Swe.,) ..  8.700 

California,  (Swe.,)....  2,000    New  Eng.,  S'th.  (Swe.,)  1,400 

Colorado  (Swe.,). 000    Norwegian  and  Danish,  8,000 

Columbia  River  (Swe.,)     5"0    Northwest  Swedish 9,500 

Louisiana,  N.O.,  (Swe.,)   050    Oregon  (Scandinavian,)  1,200 

New  York,E.,(Swe.,).  1,800    PugetSound     "  1,300 

"     .     500*  WilmingtonfSwe..)....      800 


3.  German  Missions.     Total,  (01.400. 

California  German (2,800    Southern  German. 

Central  German 5,000  '*  " 

Chicago  German 4,000    St.  Louis  German  

Columbia  River 1,700  "        fornew  work, 

East  German 6,500    Southern  California 

Northern  German 2,700    S.  Cal.,  for  new  work. 

Northwest  German....  8,800    West  German 

Oregon  German  1,300    W.  Ger.,  for  new  work. 

Puget  Sound 1,000 

4.  French  Missions.     Total,  (8.200. 

Central  Illinois,  ((100  at  disposal  of  Bishop  Mallalieu).) 

Louisiana,  at  disposal  of  resident  Bishop 

New  Hampshire (800    Troy .. 

5.  Chinese  Mission*.    Total,  (11,150. 

California  ((500  for  furniture) i 

Oregon (1,400    New  York  East 

RockRiver 600 

•  At  tin  dtapou)  of  the  Bonrd. 


(7,000 
8,000* 
4,000 
5,000 
1,200 
BOO 
6,000  ' 


6.  Japanese  Missions.    Total,  (5,000. 

California  ((590  for  furniture) (8,000 

7.  American   Indians.     Total,  (4,060 

Central  New  York.... (  500    Michigan (   BOO 

Columbia  Hirer 1,000    Northern  New  York...      BOO 

Detroit 700    Puget  Sound .....       500 

Genesee 450    Wisconsin 400 

8.  Bohemian  and  Hungarian.    Total,  (2,500. 

RockRiver (1,000    East  Ohio (    500 

Pittsburg 1 ,000 


1.    English-Speaking  Conferent 

Alabama (3,400 

Arkansas 6,000 

Austin 6.000 

Blue  Ridge  4,000 

California 4,000 

Central  Alabama 8.800 

Central  Missouri 3,500 

Central  Tennessee 4,000 

Colorado 0,000 

Colorado  (new  work).  B.BOO 

Columbia  River 5,500 

Dakota 15,000 

Delaware 1,000 

Detroit 7,000 

East  Maine 1,000 

East  Tennessee 2,2:10 

Florida 2,200 

Georgia 4,000 

Holston 8,500 

Holston  (new  work}..     500 
Idaho 4,000 


Kentucky 5,000 

Lexington 8.000 

Little  Rock 3,350 

Louisiana 6,u00 

Michigan 6,000 

Minnesota 8.000 

Mississippi 6,000 


ss.    Total,  (245,100. 

Missouri (3.300 

Nebraska 8,000 

New  Hampshire 1.200 

North  Carolina 8.000 

North  Dakota 9,000 

North  Nebraska 5.6O0 

Northwest  Iowa. 4,000 

Northwest  Kansas 6,000 

Oregon  2,000 

Puget  Sound 0.000 

Puget  S*d  (new  work).  1,000 

St.  Louis 4,000 

Savannah 8,150 

South  Carolina 8,000 

Southern  California  . . .  6.000 

South  Kansas 2,500 

Southwest  Kansas 5,000 

St.  John's  River. 2,500 

Tennessee 8,500 

Vermont 1,200 

Virginia 8,800 

Washington 3,600 

West  Nebraska 0,500 

WestTexas 4,800 

West  Virginia 4,000 

West  Wisconsin 4,000 

Wilmington 1,800 

Wisconsin 3,500 


Totai  , 


.  (245,100 


lV.-mlscellaueoDS.   Total,  fSa,M*>. 

1.    Contingent  Fund (35,000 

3.    Incidental  Expenses 80,000 

3  Office  Expenses  90,000 

4  Missionary  Information 10,000 

Summary.  , 

Foreign  Missions (    670,8fiB 

Missions  in  the  United  States 488,850 

Miscellaneous 86.000 


Total  of  Appropriations (1. 088.808 


Strength,  Missionary  Receipts  and  Apportionments, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Conferences  and  Missions. 

Conferences  Tearing.    Member.*      SansS?  AaaanSssX 

In  United  But™.  Preachers.  Prob.Uonerr.  j^  mEl" 

Alabama* 47  6,788  (     254.4*  (    600 

Arkansas 57  5.674  531.60  BOO 

Austin- 27  1,846  1.101.90  1,(00 

Baltimore 186  38,184  87,788.Wi  41,(00 

Bine  Ridge* 29  5,714  2*8.74  SOD 


CONPERP.NCP.S  AND  MISSIONS. 


T~™.iin..  ni-.h._ »  Miaaian'y    Mission's 
£SlSn£.     Col^Apporgnk 

California 164  10,814  0,700.54  9.500 

Central  Alabama* 60  7,321  W.30  500 

Central  German 181  14,036  7.206.98  10,000 

Central  niinoie* 218  33.959  14.101.02  19,000 

Central  Missouri 59  0,446      '£  ?ft™"  r""1  500 

Central  New  York*...  .  259  81.679  15,585.18  24,500 

Centra]  Ohio 191  82,175  18,128  81  18,000 

Central  Pennsylvania...  282  47,145  84,006.80  85,500 

Central  Tennessee* 41  4,988  347.42  900 

Chicago  German ..     86  7,581  8,569.00  5,400 

Cincinnati 1ST  44,882  21.828.50  28.500 

Colorado 94  5,238  8,586.38  5,000 

Columbia  River 61  8.299  1,191.50  2,000 

Dakota* 59  5.411  2,072.81  8,000 

Delaware 89  16.984  1,810.09  2.600 

DeeMoines 98  20,269  12.985.10  13,500 

Detroit 817  82,911  10.892.17  18,000 

East  German 43  4,678  8,161.60  6,500 

East  Maine 97  11,363  2.080.45  8,500 

East  Ohio 864  53,626  19,608.15  28,500 

Bast  Tennessee* 28  3.699  198  00  500 

Erie 224  83,857  10.688.97  15,500 

Florida , 40  8,480  1.046.98  1^00 

Genesee 278  29.631  18,305.18  30,500 

Georgia* 88  8.883  179.55  600 

Holston 92  21.279  934.79  3.000 

Illinois... 802  46.067  28,896.51  27,500 

Idaho.... 16  963  835.00  BOO 

Indiana 150  B6.034  7,590.82  15,000 

Iowa 186  20,727  8,427.65  11,500 

Kansas 158  18.897  5.180.74  6,600 

Kentucky 89  20.753  3,568.08  4,000 

Lexington 96  9,626  489.25  700 

LittleHock 41  2.871  191.90  400 

Louisiana 189  13.366  690.U0  1,500 

Maine 115  13,938  8,835.71  6,500 

Michigan 387  86,649  10.659.81  16,000 

Minnesota 218  17,558  15,094.01  11,500 

Mississippi 189  37.818  484.90  1,000 

Missouri 115  31,425  8,438  70  4,600 

Nebraska 130  13,558  3.859.56  4.500 

Newark 228  39,058  81.136.88  81,000 

New  England 271  86,007  20.287.65  87,500 

New  England  Southern.  191  24.012  10,057.16  16,000 

New  Hampshire 181  14.346  6,324.15  8,500 

New  Jersey. 216  46,528  27.008.22  29,000 

New  York 898  50,612  48.844.01  57,000 

New  York  East 370  61,887  40,218.25  57,000 

North  Carolina 41  8,580  540.75  800 

NorthDakota 45  2,864  1,891.01  8.000 

Northern  German 56  s™."o™..  o.™V.  2,800 

North  Indiana 198  40,785  9,3.^3.111  15,000 

North  Nebraska 68  5,968  1,578.61  2,500 

Northern  New  York....  227  86.801  11,622.18  18,600 

North  Ohio 186  38.616  9,291.36  15,500 

Northwest  German.  ...    53  8,704  4,608.05  8.700 

Northwest  Indiana 143  27.304  7,673.83  13,500 

Northwest  Iowa... 98  10,798  3,668.63  4,000 

Northwest  Kansas 76  9,086  3.088.64  3,000 

Northwest  Swedish 62  7.060  4,170.17  4,000 

Norwegian  and  Danish.     62  8,651  2.888.60  3,000 

Ohio 835  58,508  18,908.26  25,700 

Oregon 60  5.825  1.866.64  3,000 

Philadelphia 279  56,284  61,709.50  62,000 

Pittsburg* 180  86,869  14.783.95  28.000 

PugetSound 87  3,288  950.00  1,800 


Confer™™.                        Tramllng  Member.  £  JSfiSS  iJSKKS. 

in  United  Stat™.                    ?Mdm.  Probationer..      C°Jjg *•  ApPS££nl % 

BockRiver 871  80,085  24,954.89  27,500 

Saint  John's  River 18  685  r&iSVrw  400 

St.  Louis 113  30,686  6,878.29  8,500 

St.  Louis  German 131  9,944  4,972.07  7,000 

Savannah* 85  15,501  639.27  1,000 

South  Carolina Ill  88.557  1.967.58  4,200 

Southeast  Indiana 121  81,649  6,864.67  18.500 

Southern  California  ....    71  4,861  3,746.50  4,000 

Southern  German   81  1.655  1,277.00  8.000 

Southern  Illinois 159  29,156  7.958.40  11,500 

SouthKansas 117  19.775  8,771.90  5,000 

Southwest  Kansas 97  14,281  8,990.04  4,500 

Tennessee" 67  8,484  477.67  1,500 

Texas* 1C0  18.125  785.00  1.500 

Troy 377  40,486  20,115.47  33,500 

Upper  Iowa 288  21,100  13,28.1.10  16,000 

Vermont 120  18,981  0,845.80  8.000 

Virginia 51  8,487  784.43  1,400 

Washiugton 148  88,107  2,024.70  4,500 

West  German 75  6,305  8.207.50  4,600 

WestNebraska HO  4,148  697.06  1,000 

WestTexas* 78  8,096  1,006.70  1.400 

WestVirginia 104  88,091  8,560.99  6,600 

West  Wisconsin 187  13.888  8,710.77  6,000 

Wilmington..... 157  88.089  17,889.00  21,000 

Wisconsin 186  14.768  7,177.70  10,000 

Wyoming 385  83.848  10.808.17  20,500 

Missions  in 

tin  trotted  nam, 

Arisona  II  244  876.00  750 

Black  Bills 8  206  288.00  600 

Indian  Territory* 2  175  80 

Montana 21  1.221  068.00  1,000 

Nevada 19  815  456.05  750 

New  Mexico  (English). . .      9  219  216.00  500 

New  Mexico  (Spanish).      33  815  131.00  200 

Utah* 18  S79  884.25  600 

Foreign  Mission  it. 

Liberia 35  2,718  120 

South  America 11  898  460.86  150 

Foochow 14  3,706  182.02  860 

Central  China 16  824  11.75  120 

North  China 16  028  394.40  450 

WestChina 8  83  78,00  100 

Germany 75  8,908  It  794  21  1'0M 

Switzerland 36  6,808  )    '  500 

Denmark It  1,248  414.24  700 

Norway  86  4,421  983.00  1,300 

Sweden 71  18.920  3,018.25  8,500 

North  India 70  5,480  458.00  750 

Southlndia 53  3,044  600 

Bulgaria 9  96  69.53  100 

Italy 38  1,118  800 

Mexico     J 28  1,487  806.00  1.000 

Japan 44  1,048  3.20  300 

Korea 5  1  35 


In  the  Conferences  ud  Missions  marked  that  • 
ported  Id  lb*  Call  o(  lSBo.  The  others  in,  from  the  Minutes  of  18SB.  The 
Trsioting  Preachers  Include  those  on  trial,  supernumerary,  superannuated,  and 
effective.  The  Member,  and  Probationers  luck.de  the  Local  Preachers.  The 
strength  of  the  Conference  la  obtained  hj  adding  the  number  of  Traveling 
Preachers  to  Ihe  number  of  Members  and  Probationers,  la  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Uw  preachers  include  all  the  Missionaries  (male  and  female)  In  South 
America,  the  China  Jllaatacs,  Bulgaria  and  Korea,  and  tlie  statistics  are  all  for 
the  year  168*.  except  for  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Denmark.  The  Collections 
an  those  repotted  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society,  November  1, 
1B8S.  as  baring  been  made  during  the  year  previous.  Tbe  Missionary  Appor- 
" —  *"" •  made  by  the  Missionary  Committee  at  Its  annual  meeting 
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■lulonarlaa  at  the  Forelen  Field*  af 
tint ftlcthodln  HplatioptU  Church. 

Bev.  Ray  Allen  end  wife.  India 

Bar.  H.  a.  Apv«n  i*ilar  ft  w  Seoul.  Kan* 

Bar.  June*  Beam*  4  w  Kalni  Tel,  India 

Bar.  C.  L.  Bui  fc  w  Bhahbihanpore.  India 

Bar.  B.B.  Bedley.  a.  «-. 


METHODIST  MISSIONARIES. 


at- J.  J.  Banbury  * 


Hadtu.il 


3.  Beebe, : 

Key.  Chartea  Biahop  kw  Nagaaakt,  Japan 

Ber   Junes  Blackledse  A  »,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bar.  J .  Blackatock  fc  w  Poona,  India 

Bar.  J.  F.  Blawitt  fc  *  Calcutta,  India 

Bat.  O.  A.  Band  k 
Bar.  Haft,  Bowes 
But.  V.  Bow**  k  w 

Rev.  w.  W.  Brnere  k  w  BomDey.  India 

Bay.  John  W.  Butler  A  w      [Boa  Ml,  Mexico.  Meiloo 
Rei.  John  0.  Butcher.  kt.D.  Mondabad.  India 

Bar.  E.  8.  Bqebj  *w  Paknr.Indla 

Bar.  P.  at.  Back  k  w.  Wayneeboro.  Pa. 
Ber.  Win.  Burt  ft  w  ITleBerghi 

BeT.  H.  Oho  Cadr 
Ber.R.F..  Garter  Aw 
BeT.  B.  A.  Oarlaeon  k  a 
Bar.  W.  A.  Carroll  k  w 
B*«.  D.  C.  Challiift  w 
Bar.  W.  B.  Clancy  k  w 
prof.  T.  A.  Clifton  ft  w 


Bar.  W.  F.  8.  CurUee  k  w 
Bel.  a  B.  Crow.,  HP.  k  ■ 
Bar.  Geo.  B.  Dutli  k  * 

Bar.  John  O.  Batlaoo  k  w  Hareeakl.  Japan 

Bar.  B.  8.  Deaae,  at  J>.,  k  w  Pttkonaark,  India 

Bar.  C.  W.  De  Dona*  k  w  Boorkee,  India 

BeT.  C.  w.  Dree*  k  w  (Boi  IS]  Mexico,  Maiico 

Ber.  O.  P.  Draper  *  w  Aojanta,  ToJUo,  Japan 

Bar.  J.I.EcoaatDoBktr  Slatof ,  Bulmia 

Rer    C.  I.  BlMLoltt,  Aw  ... 
Bar.  D.  0.  Kmibo 
Bar.  D.  O.  Bo*. 


ktra.  ].  H.  OBI,  Schoolcraft,  Mich. 


Karachi,  India 
ITlahahaii.  Padl> 
Preble,  Mexico 


Bar.  0.  P.  Hard  fc  w 


Bar.  John  B.HykeafcT 

Bar.  S.P.  Jacob*  few 
Bar.  L.  n.  Jannej  k  * 


BaT.B.Jeffrleekw 
Ber.  J.  H.  Johnaon  A  w 
Bar.  T.  s. Johnaon.  x.d,  k  w 
BeT.B.F.Ei 


in  Kemble,  Delaware.  Ohio. 


Be*.  8.  Koowlea  A 
Ber.C.  F.Knpfrr 
Rer.J.C.Lawaon 
Ber.  J.  8.  Ladd  A  > 
Bar.  J.  P.Leraaon 


Guanajuato,  Mexico 


la  kw.JoUat.nl 


>.,  A  w,  AaberlHe.  N.  0. 


Bar.  B.  8.  Maolar,  cr. 


0*  WD  pore.  India 


T.  Prank  L.  McCoy  k  W 

t.  J.T.  McMahos  Odi 

a.  J.  T.  It-Man  on.  Lima,  N.  T. 

T.  0.  B.  McGrew  *  w,  Morlrton.Conn. 


Her.  a.  M.  Milne  Montevideo, 

Ber.  Ralph  W.  Mnneou  k  w  India 

Bar.  F.  L.  Neeld  fc  w  Bo  daon ,  Indie 

BeT.  F.  D.  NewhooM  k  w  Lahore.  India 

Ber.  B.  NueiiED  k  w  Bremen,  Germany 

Ber.  F.  Ohllneer  A  w,  Merlon.  Ohio. 
Ber.  F.  Oldham  kw      Singapore,  Strait*  Settlement* 
Ber.  Denul*  Oeborae  *  w  Mmsoortr.  Indie 

Bet.  E.  <F.  Parker,  p.d., kv  aland* had.  India 

Ber.  L.  W.  Flicker  Peking.  China 

Ber.  H.  J,  Plumb  *  w  Poocnow,  Chin* 

Rot.  C.  H.  Plomer  k  w  Lahore,  India 

Ber.  J.  B.  Prke  k  w  Peklnc,  China 

Ber.  Ira  A.  fUebarda  k  *.,  Creaton,  Ohio. 
Bar.  K.  L.  Rocker  k  w 


Ber.  J.  H.  Schlrely  k  w 

Ber.  Dr.  T.J.  Scott k* 

Ber.  J,  B,  Scott  k  w 

ReT.  W.  B.  ScrantOD,H.i>.,kw 

Rot.  Karl  ScBou  k  w  Copen 

Ber.  B.  W.  eiberu  k  w  * 

Bar.  Malhan81tee.il. d. 

lira.  Hathan  Bltea.  Delaware,  Ohio 

Ber .  Geo.  B .  Smyth  k  w 

Be*.  L.  0.  Smllh  k  *,  Creaton,  Ohio. 


Bar.  D.  8.  Spencer  k  w 
Bar.  3. 0.  Spanoar  fc  w 
Bar.  I,  W.Sqnlerfcw 
Ber.  w.  B.  Stephana  ft  w 
Ker.O.  I.  Btonekw 
Bar.  J.B.  Btonefcw 
Bar.  T.  H.  Stockton!     Br 
Bat.  Geo.  A.  Btnart,  m.  ».. 


Seonl,  Korea 


Bombay,  India 

India 

Bombay,  India 


t. H.  W.  Bwarta,  n.l>  t*  Toklo,  Japan 

T.M.L.Taftfcw  PardBt,  Chin* 

t.  Wm.  TaUoofcar        Monhsrldeo,  "Ortmiiay.S  A 
Blatof ,  Bnlnrla 


L.  Tompklna  fc  w 
8.  Vail  and  w 
aa  Jennie  8.  Vail 
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Sunday-School  !n  Asbury  Chapel,  Peking,  China. 

BY  REV.    MARCUS    L.    TAFT. 

In  Asbury  Chapel  at  Peking,  every  Sunday  afternoon, 
our  mission  has  its  Sunday-school.  This  Asbury  Chapel 
is  a  large  building,  used  in  the  morning  for  church 
services  and  in  the  afternoon  for  Sunday-school.  It  was 
on  one  of  the  large  blank  walls  of  this  building,  just 
back  of  the  platform,  that,  on  the  last  Sunday  of  Super- 
intendent Lowry's  stay  with  us,  the  Chinese  Christians, 
young  and  old,  had  fastened  a  handsome  crimson  satin 
banner  adorned  with  a  motto  and  all  their  names  inscribed 
in  gilt  letters.  This  beautiful  present  these  Chinese  of 
their  own  accord  gave  to  him  as  a  farewell  souvenir  be- 
fore his  departure  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chinese  boys  and  girls  of  the  two  schools  form 
the  basis  of  the  Sunday-school.  Besides  these,  Mrs. 
Jewell  has  her  day  school  girls  attend,  and  Miss  Sears 
generally  teaches  a  class  of  Chinese  women,  while  Mrs. 
Hobart  has  a  class  of  girls.  The  other  teachers  in  the 
female  department  are  the  larger  girls  from  the  girls' 
school. 

In  the  male  department.  Dr.  W.  R.  Lambuth  teaches 
in  English  a  class  of  youth  from,  the  "Wiley  Institute." 
The  native  preacher,  several  of  the  older  pupils,  and 
the  missionary  gentlemen  have  classes,  while  Rev.  L.  W. 
Pitcher  is  the  enterprising,  efficient  Superintendent.  Ad- 
ditional help  is  given  in  teaching  by  Mr.  Smith  of  the 
British  Legation,  which  gentleman,  by  the  way,  is  the 
son  of  a  Wesleyan  minister. 

Among  the  regular  attendants  may  be  seen  representa- 
tives from  Japan  and  Korea,  who  understand  Chinese. 
Every  Sunday,  so  far  as  the  present  accommodations 
allow,  a  limited  number  of  strangers  are  induced  by  a 
little  guile  to  come  to  Sunday-school.  The  plan  lately 
pursued  is  this :  To  open  the  chapel  on  the  public 
street,  about  an  hour  before  the  time  of  service,  and 
then  invite  the  audience  to  come  and  see  what  a  Sun- 
day-school is  like.  Those  who  so  desire  are  escorted 
inside  Asbury  Chapel,  and  thus  obtain  a  new  view  of 
practical  Christianity.  Before  the  exercises  are  over, 
each  of  these  outsiders  is  presented  with  a  small  slip  of 
colored  paper  neatly  printed  with  a  gospel  text  and  a 
stanza  or  two  of  a  hymn. 

If  a  visitor  from  America  should  step  in  and  listen  to 
the  music  he  would  be  pleasantly  surprised.  The  ex- 
cellency of  the  singing  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  girls 
have  been  well  drilled  in  their  school,  and  the  boys  have 
made  good  progress  under  the  systematic  instruction 
given,  several  times  a  week,  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Hobart,  who 
ably  conducts  this  branch  of  the  service.  Some  one  of 
the  school  girls  presides  in  turn  at  the  organ,  to  the 
great  wonder  of  strangers  who  have  never  witnessed 
such  a  sight  before. 

The  order  of  exercises  is  similar  to  that  of  many 
schools  in  the  home-land.  The  Berean  Lessons  are  used, 
only  they  are  two  or  three  years  later  than  those  now  in 
use  in  America.  After  the  usual  opening  exercises  of 
singing,  prayer,  and  responsive  reading  of  the  lesson  of 


the  day,  the  school,  at  the  tap  of  the  Superintendent's 
bell,  divides  itself  into  classes,  when  the  lesson  is  taught. 

That  over,  the  most  interesting  part  begins.  The  Su- 
perintendent questions  the  scholars,  male  and  female 
and  by  means  of  illustrations  enforces  the  most  salient 
points  of  the  lesson.  Generally  the  Berean  Picture  Leaf 
is  held  up  for  observation.  This,  however,  being  foreign, 
does  not  always  exactly  suit ;  so  a  better  device  has  been 
adopted.  A  reversible  blackboard  is  used,  and  pictures 
are  drawn,  with  colored  chalk,  on  both  sides,  by  "T6  J£n," 
(pronounced  "  Dur  Ren  ")  a  modest  pupil  in  "  Wiley  In- 
stitute." Although  he  has  never  received  any  special 
instruction  in  sketching  orpainting,  he  has,  by  nature,  a 
decided  taste  for  drawing. 

These  pictures  are  not  visible  until  Mr.  Pilcher,  at 
the  time  he  is  ready  to  refer  to  them,  unpins  the  paper 
which  conceals  them.  Then  all  heads  are  inclined  for- 
ward and  all  eyes  are  strained  to  see  what  the  picture 
represents.  One  needs  to  be  present  to  appreciate  the 
eagerness  manifested  at  this  moment.  Regular  attend- 
ants and  visitors  all  seem  to  share  in  the  same  intense 
curiosity. 

Lately,  the  lesson  has  been  concerning  Saul  perse- 
cuting Christians  and  his  conversion.  There  was  a 
picture  of  a  black  heart  with  a  sword  passing  through 
it  dripping  with  drops  of  blood,  to  represent  the  wicked 
heart  of  Saul.  The  ordinary  picture  of  a  heart,  such  as  one 
would  readily  recognize  in  America,  would  not  be  easily 
understood  in  China.  To  the  ordinary  Chinese  such  a 
heart  would  stand  for  some  fruit,  as  a  ripe  pear,  for  in- 
stance. Now,  in  order  to  make  the  Chinese  comprehend 
this  idea,  another  method  must  be  adopted.  So  this 
youthful  Chinese  artist,  receiving  a  few  hints  from  his 
foreign  instructor,  sketches  the  Chinese  character  for 
heart ;  this  done,  a  sword  with  the  drops  of  blood 
is  drawn  through  it,  and  the  picture  is  intelligible  to  all. 

Another  picture  of  a  Chinese  heart,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  heart  is  white,  and  instead  of  the  bloody 
sword  the  glorious  cross  of  Christ  irradiates  it,  repre- 
sents the  pure,  sanctified  heart  of  the  "Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,"  who  determined  not  to  know  anything  "  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified." 

Again,  in  illustrating  Paul  escaping  from  Damascus, 
in  a  basket  let  down  from  the  wall  of  the  city,  this  young 
Raphael,  looking  from  a  Chinese  stand-point,  draws  a 
Chinese  city  wall,,  with  its  high  tower  and  the  city  watch- 
man lying  asleep  at  the  city  gate. 

One  novel  feature,  which  is  impossible  in  English  or 
other  modern  languages,  is  the  dissecting  of  these  an- 
tique pictorial  characters. 

The  word,  "Fuh,"  for  example,  means  "happiness." 
On  its  right  side  it  is  composed  of  three  smaller  charac- 
ters, "  One,"  "  Mouth  "  and  "Field,"  as  if  to  indicate 
the  "plenty  "  when  one  mouth  is  in  a  large  field  of  edi- 
bles. This  idea  of  "  selfish  plenty  "  is  modified  by  the 
remaining  character  on  the  left  side,  which,  among  its 
various  significations,  means  "  to  worship"  or  "  to  sanc- 
tify."   Now  then,  each  of  these  meanings  is  explained 
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by  a  scholar  standing  up  and  reciting  a  few  lines.  The 
first  scholar  explains  the  character  "One,"  being  the 
straight  line  on  top  to  the  right.  The  second  scholar 
describes  the  "  Mouth  "  character,  being  the  square  in 
the  middle  on  the  right,  and  couples  it  with  the  "  One  " 
above  it,  and  so  with  the  third.  lastly,  the  fourth 
scholar  shows  how  the  previous  "  One-Mouth-in-the- 
Field,"  signifying  "  Selfish  Plenty,"  has  its  meaning  ele- 
vated and  purified  by  the  spirituality  implied  in  the 
fourth  part. 

The  one  aim  in  our  Sunday-school  work  in  China  is 
to  instruct  the  rising  generation  that  true  happiness, 
now  and  hereafter,  does  not  consist  in  selfishly  acquiring 
an  abundance  of  this  world's  goods,  but  in  presenting 
themselves  by  the  mercies  of  God,  "living  sacrifices, 
holy,  acceptable  unto  God,"  which  is  their  reasonable 


A  New  Chapel  In  Milan. 

BY  MV.  WH.  BURT. 

Sunday,  Oct.  10,  was  a  day  of  great  rejoicing  for  the 
little  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Milan,  Italy.  Fur 
nearly  ten  years  this  little  church  has  worshiped  in  a 
place  which  afforded  them  no  opportunity  for  aggressive 
evangelistic  work.  We  were  convinced  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  church  to  seek 
some  better  place.  After  being  refused  three  good 
places,  through  the  intervention  of  the  priests,  we  at  last 
succeeded  in  procuring  a  very  suitable  place  in  a  cen. 
tral  and  very  populous  part  of  the  city. 

The  room  which  we  have  turned  into  a  chapel  is  a 
part  of  the  ground  floor  of  a  palace  which  is  said  to  be 
four  hundred  years  old.  The  ceilings  there  are  elegant 
frescoes  which  by  an  ordinance  of  the  city  must  remain 
as  they  are,  and  fortunately,  they  are  very  becoming  a 
cheerful  little  chapel.  Through  the  kindness  of  some 
friends,  Mr.  Lucian  A.  Hagans,  of  Elmhurst.  111.,  and  Mr. 
David  Thomson,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  we  have  been  able 
to  procure  many  little  things,  not  generally  appropriated 
by  the  Missionary  Society,  to  render  our  little  chapel 
comfortable  and  attractive. 

Through  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Bishop  Foss  we  have 
for  our  new  church  an  elegant  Estey  organ,  which  has 
already  proved  a  great  attraction.  The  Italians  will 
always  stop  to  listen  to  good  music.  We  have  in  our  lit- 
tle chapel  ion  chairs  and  there  is  room  for  about  25  more. 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  10,  we  opened  this  new  place  of 
worship  by  proclaiming  a  Gospel  of  no  uncertain  sound. 
At  the  morning  service  there  was  a  good  audience,  which 
is  quite  remarkable  in  Italy,  for  here  all  the  people  work 
on  Sunday  morning.  In  the  evening  the  chapel  was 
filled  with  attentive  listeners.  On  Monday  evening  we 
held  a  meeting  to  which  we  invited  all  the  Protestant 
ministers  of  the  city.  Representatives  from  the  Walden- 
sian  Church,  the  Free  Church,  the  Baptist  Church  and  the 
Wesleyan  Church,  were  present  to  offer  us  their  earnest 
congratulations.  The  chapel  was  packed  and  a  large 
crowd  was  standing  in  the  street, 


The  people  of  Milan  now  know  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  is  here.  More  people  have  heard  the 
Gospel  from  the  lips  of  our  preachers  during  these 
three  days  than  during  the  whole  year  preceding.  We 
now  pray  for  faith  and  courage  to  seize  this  favorable 
opportunity  and  win  a  victory  in  the  name  of  Dur  Lord. 

The  location  is  7  Via  Valpetrosa.  We  shall  always 
be  pleased  to  welcome  our  American  friends. 

Colporteur's  Work  In  the  Slstof  Circuit,  Bulgaria, 

BY  KIV.  T.   THOMOFF. 

The  theological  students  of  our  school  in  Sistof  go 
out  to  work  during  the  vacation  in  the  circuits  of  our  mis- 
sion selling  Bibles  and  tracts,  and  talking  to  the  people 
on  religion.  They  may  be  considered  together  with  the 
two  regular  colporteurs  as  the  circuit  riders  of  Bulgaria 
— the  pioneers  of  evangelical  Christianity  in  this  country. 
The  two  students  who  have  worked  in  my  circuit  for  the 
last  three  months  returned  a  few  days  ago  ;  I  cult  the 
following  encouraging  facts  from  their  interesting 
report : 

"While  talking  with  three  or  four  men  in  a  store  in 
Rahova,"  says  one  of  them,  "  a  man  came  in  and  with- 
out knowing  what  we  were  talking  about,  began  to 
revile  religion.  Fixing  my  eyes  on  him,  I  said,  'You  will 
soon  have  cause  to  repent  of  what  you  are  saying,  for 
you  do  not  revile  man  but  God.' "  The  next  day,  being 
Sunday,  the  two  brethren  went  out  in  the  afternoon  to 
talk  to  the  people  and  read  to  them  from  the  Bible  ;  they 
were  met  on  the  street  by  the  man  who  had  reviled 
them  the  preceding  day.  He  saluted  them  politely  and 
invited  them  to  his  house. 

After  exchanging  a  few  words  with  them  he  confessed 
he  had  acted  very  hastily  and  foolishly  towards  them, 
and  felt  very  sorry  for  all  that  he  had  said.  "  I  roust 
confess  to  you,  "  he  said,  "  that  I  like  to  talk  with  such 
good  people  on  religion,  for  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition you  meet  with,  I  feel  persuaded  you  arc  doing 
good  to  the  people.  Please  be  free  to  call  on  me  when- 
ever you  come  to  Rahova."  One  of  the  brethren 
encouraged  him  by  giving  him  a  bit  of  his  Christian 
experience. 

In  Vratsa,  a  large  town  in  the  interior,  about  36  miles 
from  Rahova,  the  two  men  in  mingling  among  the  peo- 
ple found  most  cf  them  ignorant  and  superstitious,  but 
not  averse  to  holding  conversations  on  religion.  The 
higher  classes  feel  dissatisfied  with  their  clergy,  but  are 
too  indifferent  to  attempt  anything  toward  their  refor- 
mation. In  this  place  they  had  opportunities  of  speak- 
ing with  the  priests  and  teachers  who  bought  tracts  and 
books  of  them.  In  some  places  they  read  to  some 
women  from  the  tract  "Come  to  Jesus"  and  were  lis- 
tened to  very  attentively.  In  the  villages  also  they  did 
all  they  could  to  interest  the  priests  and  teachers  to  buy 
and  study  the  Bible.  In  one  village  the  priest  promised 
to  allow  them  to  exhort  the  people  in  the  church,  but 
seeing  him  drunk  on  Saturday,  tbey  concluded  pot  ta 
avail  themselves  of  his  permission. 
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In  Berkovitsa,  another  town  west  of  Vratsa,  they  sold  a 
few  Bibles  and  tracts.  In  one  place  they  spoke  of  the 
duty  of  examining  God's  word  and  giving  their  hearts  to 
Christ — to  love  and  serve  Him.  Among  those  present 
was  a  student  from  the  Government  High  School  of 
Lompalanca,  who  when  asked  what  he  thought  of  this 
subject,  replied  he  had  his  own  views  but  he  could  not 
propound  them  in  every  place.  The  brethren  said  that 
whatever  is  good  and  profitable  for  the  people  ought  to 
be  publicly  taught  in  every  place.  The  probability  is 
the  young  man  was  an  infidel  and  afraid  to  avow  it. 

The  two  students  visited  also  Lompalanca  and  Vid- 
din,  which  places  had  been  visited  by  us  a  month  before. 

The  above  experiences  are  sufficient  to  show  the  good 
work  our  students  and  colporteurs  are  doing  among  the 
people.  The  eagerness  of  the  people  to  hear  the  Word 
of  God  seems  to  increase  in  proportion  as  their  political 
and  commercial  embarrassments  increases. 

It  may  be  our  friends  in  America  are  just  now  rather 
discouraged  about  the  work  in  Bulgaria.  Let  me  say 
here,  we  have  never  had  such  encouraging  signs  about 
our  work  as  we  have  now  ;  and  surely  our  friends  ought 
to  thank  God  and  trust  in  Him.  He  will  not  allow  His 
work  in  Bulgaria,  just  fairly  started,  to  be  abandoned. 
The  political  horizon  is  clearing  up.  Russia  is  moder- 
ating her  demands. 

Sistof,   Oct.  22,  1886. 


Sacrifice  is  Gold  on  Earth. 

Some  months  ago  I  wrote  an  article  upon  "  Sacrifice 
it  Gold  in  Heaven,"  which  isverily  true.  Now  it  occurs  to 
me  that  Sacrifice  it  Gold  an  Earth.  It  is  profitable  for  His 
life  as  well  as  for  that  which  is  to  come. 

By  sacrifice  I  mean  the  Spirit  of  God  so  fully  pervad- 
ing our  souls  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  deny  ourselves 
for  the  good  of  others.  Yea,  that  we  would  lay  down 
our  lives  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  if  need  be.  I  mean 
that  Spirit  that  caused  amissionary  to  say,  "  I  could  bear 
to  be  torn  limb  from  limb  if  I  could  hear  a  Hindu  cry 
out, 'God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner.' "  That  Spirit 
that  made  Melville  Cox  cry  out  when  dying  in  Liberia, 
"Though  a  thousand  fall  let  not  Africa  be  given  up." 
Such  a  Spirit  as  that  is  golden  here,  and  now,  and  all  the 
time. 

1.  Such  a  soul  as  that  has  direct  access  to  the  throne 
of  God.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  prayers  of  some  who 
profess  godliness,  and  yet  lack  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  are 
of  no  avail,  or  comparatively  so.  How  can  the  Lord 
regard  their  prayer  if  they  regard  iniquity  in  any  form  ? 
They  are  too  far  from  God  to  touch  Him,  much  less  to 
prevail  with  Him.  But  those  souls  that  are  full  of  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  live  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God: 
so  near  that  God  can  guide  them  with  his  eye ;  they  are 
so  near  to  God  that  they  can  touch  the  hem  of  His  gar- 
ment day  or  night,  and  feel  the  heavenly  virtue  flowing 
through  both  soul  and  body.  They  will  have  seasons  of 
waiting  upon  God  in  their  closets,  where  they  maybe 


more  fully  transformed  into  His  image,  but  when  wearied 
in  body  they  need  not  exhaust  the  little  strength  they 
have  to  wrestle  with  God  in  prayer  ;  they  may  simply 
look  to  God  and  cast  their  care  upon  Him  and  lie  down 
and  go  to  sleep,  as  quietly  as  a  child  in  his  mother's  arms. 

Some  one  asked  Bishop  Taylor  why  he  did  not  pray 
more  when  he  retired  at  night.  He  simply  replied,  "  I 
am  prayed  up  all  the  time."  Such  a  soul  is  constantly 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  omnipotence.  Reader,  is  that 
your  experience  ? 

2.  Sacrifice  is  gold  on  earth  because  it  brings  its  pos- 
sessor into  direct  access  to  the  promisor.  The  Bible  is 
made  luminous  by  the  light  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To 
such  a  soul  the  promises  are  "  Yea  and  Amen."  I  know 
this  by  a  blessed  experience.  In  my  glory  room,  at  the 
head  of  my  garden,  before  breakfast,  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing, I  was  asking  directions  about  going  West.  I  opened 
the  Bible,  and  there  stood  before  me  as  in  letters  of  life, 
"  My  presence  shall  go  with  thee,  and  I  will  give  thee 
rest."  The  place  was  filled  with  the  glory  of  God,  and 
such  a  heavenly  awe  came  over  my  soul  as  indicated 
that  God,  in  his  glory,  was  there.  I  inns  face  to  face  with 
God,  I  had 


At  another  time  I  opened  my  Bible  in  an  emergency. 
When  I  was  just  beginning  to  write  the  life  of  Bishop 
Taylor  I  opened  the  Bible  with  my  eyes  shut  and  put 
down  my  finger  claiming  the  promise  beneath  it.  Before 
I  knew  what  it  was,  I  was  delighted  to  read,  "  I  will  go 
before  thee  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight ;  I 
will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder 
the  bars  of  iron.  And  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures  of 
darkness  and  the  hidden  riches  of  secret  places,  that 
thou  mayest  know  that  I,  the  Lord,  which  called  thee  by 
thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Israel."  All  this  has  been  ful- 
filled.    Hallelujah  !  See  Isaiah,  xlv.  2-3. 

At  another  time  I  opened  to  Isaiah,  xlix.  21 ;  "  As  for 
me,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  the  Lord :  My 
Spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  that  I  have  put 
in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out 
of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thv 
seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  and  for 

A  soul  sustained  with  such  promises  as  these  can 
never  be  poor,  either  in  the  wealthy  portions  of  Europe 
or  America  ;  or  amid  the  jungles  of  India,  or  the  deserts 
of  Africa.  Surely  Sacrifice  is  Gold  on  Earth.    Hallelujah! 

But  I  will  write  the  rest  some  other  time.  Reader! 
Touch  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  yea,  be  filled  with  it,  then 
shall  your  soul  be  golden  and  your  heaven  eternal. 


Nor  duty's  measured  iilhe  alone, 

Love  lays  upon  her  Master's  shrine  ; 
Lord,  grant  this  gift,  that  all  we  own, 

And  all  we  are,  be  marked  as  thine. 
Out*  is  the  blessing,  thine  the  gift  ; 

And  the  un reckoned  sweetness  ours, 
To  work  with  thee,  our  souls  to  lift 

To  kinship  with  angelic  powers. 
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ON  HORSEBACK  IN  CHINA, 


Three  Hundred  Miles  on  Horseback  in  China. 

BY   KKV.   T.    C.    BART. 

March  7th. — A  sultry,  windless  evening  was  followed 
by  a  copious  downfall  of  rain.  The  early  dawn  pre- 
sented heavy  black  clouds  passing  quietly  yet  stately 
above  the  pine  clad  hilts,  and,  anon  settling  earthward 
threatening  to  drench  still  more  the  flooded  valleys. 

The  prospect  for  full  congregations  was  not  flattering 
as  the  Christians  live  scattered  over  a  wide  district.  The 
rain  increased  in  violence  and  I  had  given  up  hope  of  a 
public  service,  when  we  were  informed  that  the  church 
was  well  filled.  A  sermon  was  preached  to  a  well  behaved 
and  manifestly  appreciative  audience.  Several  in  the 
audience,  principally  elderly  men,  instead  of  responding 
with  the  stereotyped  "Amen,"  invariably  at  the  close  of  a 
passage  or  fitting  application,  gave  sanction  nods  which 
are  quite  as  helpful  and  do  not  attract  so  much  attention. 

It  is  most  amusing,  however,  as  one  is  preaching  to  a 
heathen  assembly  to  observe  some  old  elders  doing  the 
very  same,  while  the  preacher  may  be  shooting  his 
heaviest  charges  against  heathenism,  attacking  with 
great  zeal  the  very  idols  which  the  asscnters  have  all  their 
lives  worshiped  and  fully  expect  to  the  full  measure  of 
their  days. 

There  is  very  little  contradiction  in  our  most  mixed 
and  informal  assemblies,  the  speaker  has  his  own  way 
however  much  he  may  court  controversy. 

There  is  a  tacit  understanding  to  allow  a  speaker  the 
largest  liberty,  to  touch  upon  any  and  all  subjects, 
slaughter  all  creeds,  call  in  question  the  ideas  upon  which 
their  faith  has  rested  for  thousands  of  years,  and  they 
will  pass  all  his  eloquence  as  unconcerned  as  though  a 
mountebank  were  reciting  stories  in  a  tea  shop. 

It  is  not  a  simple  m  itter  to  interest  a  Chinese  audience 
There  are  before  you  say  three  hundred  people,  mostly 
men.  The  boy  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  always  manages  to 
sandwich  himself  somewhere  to  crunch  peanuts,  chest- 
nuts, watermelon  seeds  or  hard  pears,  and  ever  on  the 
alert  for  tricks,  especially  so  when  you  are  drawing  your 
finest  comparisons,  or  telling  an  effective  story. 

There  is  the  old  man  with  a  thin  growth  of  soft  hair 
upon  chin  and  upper  lip,  the  pride  of  old  age,  which  he 
fondly  nurses  while  his  eyes  are  fixed  upon  you;  five 
chances  out  of  ten  he  is  deaf  in  one  or  both  ears,  and  is 
too  polite  to  tell  you  so  until  after  service,  when  a  per- 
sonal question  may  be  put  to  him  and  he  replies  by  say- 
ing "  1  cannot  hear." 

You  see  before  you  the  vain  empty  headed  literate  who 
can  quote  the  Four  Books  almost  verbatim.  He  has  man- 
aged by  bribery  or  surreptitiously  using  smuggled  copies 
of  the  classics  at  examination  to  obtain  a  degree.  He 
has  forthwith  put  on  a  pair  of  goggles,  and  cultivated 
his  finger  nails,  until  their  five  inch  growth  demands  sil- 
ver cases  on  their  backs  for  protection. 

He  walks  to  the  front  seat,  sits  as  he  supposes  Con- 
fucius did,  arranges  his  right  hand  palm  upward 
with  finger  nails  neatly  tucked  under  his  flowing 
sleeve.     He  looks  wise,  turns  to  right  and  left  to  see  if 


all  eyes  are  jipon  him,  stands  up,  arranges  his  silk  girdle, 
takes  off  his  goggles,  puts  them  on,  strokes  his  thin 
mustache  if  he  has  one,  yawns,  looks  cynical  at  the 
preacher,  gets  up  and  shuffles  away  to  the  street 

There  are  farmers,  dull  but  stupidly  honest,  shop-keep- 
ers, quick-witted  and  attentive,  a  good  sprinkle  of 
burden -bearers,  whose  lives  are  elevated  a  little  above 
the  beasts,  then  there  are  loafers,  beggars  and   tramps. 

Out  of  the  number  there  may  be  fifty  who  have  in  some 
way  heard  and  leamt  enough  about  Christianity  to  put 
them  on  a  par  with  a  Sunday-school  boy  of  ten  years  of 
age.  It  will  require  tact  and  experience  to  manage  and 
find  something  to  feed  such  an  assembly. 

My  congregation  was  not  of  such  make-up  this  Sabbath 
morning,  yet  there  were  some  of  all  the  classes  I  hare 
mentioned,  except  the  literati  who  seldom  trouble  a 
Sunday  service.  Here  were  men  from  many  miles  dis- 
tant who  had  come  through  the  mud  to  hear  preaching ; 
three  years  ago  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  Gospel, 
now  they  find  the  text  in  the  Bible,  follow  the  preacher 
closely,  and  confess  a  hope  in  the  Son  of  God. 

The  Sunday-school  in  the  afternoon,  although  noi 
large,  was  a  season  of  some  interest,  and  the  congrega- 
tion in  the  evening,  notwithstanding  a  pelting  rain,  was 
large.  This  was  my  first  Sunday  here  and  I  cannot  ex- 
press the  pleasure  it  gave  me  to  worship  with  so  many 
professors  of  Christianity,  who  a  few  short  years  ago 
were  totally  ignorant  of  that  message  which  they  now 
listen  to  with  so  much  interest. 

The  Chinese  are  seldom  or  never  demonstrative  unless 
in  imitation  of  some  enthusiastic  foreign  leader.  It  is 
not  their  nature  to  show  their  true  inwardness;  "they 
secrete  deeply;"  their  most  poignant  grief  may  be  ex- 
pressed with  a  laugh.  They  are  adepts  in  simulation, 
and  it  requires  many  years  close  study  to  comprehend 
their  mental  peculiarities,  to  touch  their  motive  springs, 
the  elastic  coils  are  bound  so  gracefully  that  even  then 
your  shrewd  guesses  may  prove  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  Chinaman  recovers  a  wrong  move  with  such  ex- 
quisite grace  and  coolness  that  the  blackest  lie  appears 
unvarnished  truth.  If  the  heathen  Chinaman  has  aeon- 
science  it  is  like  the  soul  of  Evolutionism,  a  develop- 
ment. 

March  8th.— The  fitful  sprinkles  which  fell  at  daylight 
were  dried  by  the  rising  sun  and  gentle  south  breeze. 
We  were  in  our  saddles  by  9  o'clock  and  dashing  across 
the  wide  valley  to  evergreen  hills,  to  visit  the  three  day 
schools  nearly  equidistant  from  the  church.  We  ap- 
proach the  first  school,  passing  under  large  camphor 
tiees  upon  a  hillside.  Conical  straw  stacks  are  scattered 
before  the  hamlet,  brushwood  heaped  here  and  there 
ready  for  the  arches.  The  pigs  are  roaming  aimlessly 
around  half  dried  pools ;  geese,  ducks  and  chickens  are 
roaming  at  sweet  pleasure  in  and  out  of  the  houses,  as 
there  are  no  such  things  as  barns  in  China, 

A  curious  crowd  is  gathered  around  us  before  our 
horses  are  hitched  to  the  nearest  trees,  and  presses  in 
unbroken  phalanx  at  our  heels  into  the  school  house.    Jo 


ZANZIBAR  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 


THE  CITT  OF  ZANZIBAR. 


reaching  this  mysterious  seat  of  learning,  we  pass  two 
or  three  rooms  filled  with  baskets,  spades,  hoes,  spinning- 
wheels,  stools,  old  tables,  cackling  chickens,  buckets, 
chain  pumps,  litter  of  all  kinds  scattered  about  over  mud 
floors.  The  walls  are  black  with  smoke,  the  doors  un- 
hinged from  their  wood-pin  sockets.  We  bow  low  and 
tread  carefully  and  are  in  the  school  room.  Twenty 
boys  and  girls  at  eight  or  ten  tables  are  screeching  at 
their  best,  having  taken  long  breaths  upon  our  an- 
nouncement. The  room  may  be  20x10  feet,  doors  at 
each  end,  and  a  loft  reaching  half  way  over  the  room, 
which  contains  all  the  useless  and  worn  out  trumpery  of 
a  generation,  besides  com,  rice  and  other  eatables. 

Crowds  of  men  and  women  fill  every  foot  of  unoccu- 
pied space,  and  tiers  of  faces  are  thrust  from  without 
through  doors  and  windows.  Recitations  are  prompt 
and  spirited,  rows  of  boys  from  5  to  iz  years  of  age,  sway 
to  and  fro  and  scream  out  a  couple  of  thousand  of  charac- 
ters— taking  near  half  an  hour — without  scarcely  a  mis- 
Take. 

The  power  of  memory  in  the  average  Chinaman  is 
prodigious,  while  his  understanding  is  meagre.  We 
found  upon  catechising  the  pupils  that  they  had  learned 
considerable  Bible  truth,  at  least  they  could  repeat  Scrip- 
ture- These  school  buildings  are  furnished  by  the  peo- 
ple while  we  find  the  salary  of  the  teachers,  each 
teacher  receiving  about  $4  per  month.  We  preached 
after  the  school  exercises  were  over,  and  found  these 
farmers  anxious  to  listen  to  all  we  had  to  say. 


Zanzibar  and  its  People. 

The  view  of  Zanzibar  from  the  strait  is  magnificent. 
The  undulating  surface  of  the  island  into  gentle  slopes, 
being  everywhere  clad  with  beautiful  palms  and  other 
trees,  awaken  pleasant  surprises.  The  blue  sky,  thewon- 
derful  verdure  on  every  side,  seen  from  a  calm  sea, 
are  so  different  from  the  sights  at  Aden  that  the  trav- 
eler is  delighted.  Palms,  mangoes,  groves  of  orange 
trees  and  jack  fruit  are  upon  every  side. 

There  is  the  cinnamon,  the  clove,  and  many  other 
fruit  trees,  most  of  them  with  rich  foliage,  forming  a  land- 
scape of  great  beauty. 

Zanzibar  is  an  island  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and 
about  fifty  miles  in  length  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
miles  wide.  It  is  separated  Irom  the  mainland  by  a 
strait  nearly  twenty-five  miles  broad,  somewhat  obstructed 
by  coral  reefs. 

It  is  well  watered  by  many  small  rivulets  and  streams. 

It  is  tyider  the  rule  of  a  man  called  the  Sultan  by  the 
Europeans,  but  by  the  Arabs  he  is  called  the  Seyyid. 
He  rules  under  English  protection. 

The  city  of  Zanzibar  is  called  by  the  natives  Unjuja. 
The  capital  is  located  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island, 
and  contains  a  population  of  over  100,000  people,  and  of 
as  many  different  races  as  are  gathered  in  any  city  of 
Africa.  The  most  numerous  is  the  mixed  race  between 
the  Arabs  and  Negro  called  the  Swahiti.  You  meet 
Indians  of  various  races.     Turks,  half-caste  Portuguese, 
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Abyssinians,  Persians,  Beloochees,  Malagasys,  Greeks, 
Circassians.  Parsees,  Americans  and  British,  and  some 
others.  It  is  by  far  the  most  important  town  between 
Natal  and  Aden. 

Zanzibar  is  a  unique  attractive  city  with  many  fine 
streets  and  buildings,  including  the  Sultan's  palace  and 
harem.  The  public  buildings  are  substantial.  It  has  an 
elegant  cathedral  and  a  large  French  hospital.  There  is 
a  ship-yard  where  many  ships  are  built.  The  gold  and 
silversmiths  are  celebrated  for  their  fine  filagree  work. 

The  Sultan  owns  half  of  the  island  and  the  Arabians 
own  nearly  all  the  rest.  The  Hindus  are  the  merchants 
and  bankers,  and  some  of  them  are  very  wealthy.  It  is 
singular  that  the  Parsees  are  the  principal  judges,  teach- 
ers and  doctors,  while  the  natives  are  the  laborers  and 
servants. 

The  Sultan  is  quite  civilized.  He  has  abolished  the 
slave  trade,  gives  dinners  in  European  style,  with  music 
from  a  fine  band,  with  all  sorts  of  luxuries,  and  rides  in  a 
splendid  carriage  and  four,  with  six  outriders  in  scarlet 
and  gold.  The  Sultan's  dominions  are  not  clearly  de- 
fined on  the  mainland,  and  his  influence  extends  but  a 
little  way  from  the  coast. 

The  city  is  well  supplied  with  good  water  by  aque- 
ducts from  several  small  streams  in  the  interior.  The 
streets  are  crooked  and  dirty;  some  of  them  have  streams 
of  water  running  in  them.  The  different  nationalities 
live  in  separate  parts  of  the  city  and  do  not  commingle 
together  as  the  people  of  most  cities  do.  The  men  mix 
in  the  marts  of  trade  but  not  in  society. 

The  city  does  a  large  trade  in  ivory,  gum,  copal,  and  in 
cloves. 

The  Arabs  of  Zanzibar  are  the  most  active  and  keen 
traders  here,  and  seem  to  be  the  best  of  their  race,  hav- 
ing many  excellent  qualities.  They  are  fast  friends,  but 
terrible  haters  of  their  enemies.  The  Wangwana  include 
all  the  colored  people  of  Zanzibar,  those  that  were 
always  free  as  well  as  those  that  were  slaves,  and  they 
are  laborers. 

The  island  has  an  interesting  history.  Formerly  it  was 
a  great  slave  market;  much  the  greatest  of  any  on  the 
coast.  The  Sultan  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  treaty  abolished  slavery 
which  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Arabs.  The  old 
slave  market  was  in  a  prominent  position  in  the  city,  but 
after  the  abolition  of  slavery  it  became  dilapidated  and 
was  purchased  by  a  missionary  society  ;  and  now  on  the 
very  place  used  for  the  traffic  in  human  flesh  stands  a 
church,  a  school-house  and  a  hospital.  There  are  now 
fifteen  clergy,  and  as  many  lay,  and  nine  female  mis- 
sionaries and  about  thirty  natives  engaged  in  the  work, 
mostly  self-supporting.  There  are  schools  and  semina- 
ries a  little  way  out  of  the  city,  and  the  work  is  quite 
promising. 

There  is  a  regular  army  of  about  1,300  men.  Mo- 
hammedanism is  the  religion  of  the  country. 

There  is  perfect  toleration,  and  all  the  lower  classes 
are  very  eager  to  learn  and  receive  religious  instruction. 


The  Foreign  Mission  Work  of  the  Baptist  s  of  Canada. 

BV  REV.  A.  P.  MCDIAKHID,  M.A. 

Our  church  membership  in  the  Dominion  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  seventy-five  thousand.  The  number 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  is  about  one-half  greater 
than  that  in  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  Northwest.  To 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  ecclesiastical  geog- 
raphy of  our  country  it  may  seem  a  strange  thing  that 
so  small  a  body  prosecutes  its  foreign  mission  work 
through  the  agency  of  two  distinctly  separate  boards. 
The  Province  of  Quebec,  which  is  essentially  a  Roman 
Catholic  Province,  separates  Ontario  from  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  Between  the  City  of  Montreal  and  the 
boundary  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  a  distance 
of  hundreds  of  miles,  there  is  but  one  solitary  Baptist 
Church,  and  that  a  small  one  located  in  the  City  of  Que- 
bec. Naturally,  under  these  circumstances,  there  grew 
up  separate  and  distinct  missionary  organizations  in  the 
two  widely-separated  sections  of  our  denomination. 

For  some  time  our  people,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West,  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  before  we  had  any  foreign  missionary 
organization  of  our  own.  The  next  step  was  the  forma- 
tion of  societies  auxiliary  to  the  Missionary  Union. 
Just  twenty  years  ago  the  Foreign  Mission  Society  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  was  organized  as  auxiliary  to  the 
A.  B.  M.  U.  Seven  years  later  (1873)  it  became  an 
independent  society.  In  this  same  year  also  our  breth- 
ren down  by  the  sea  sought  to  establish  an  independent 
mission  among  the  Karens  of  Siam.  Previous  to  this 
their  missionaries,  under  the  A.  B.  M.  U.,  were  located 
in  Burma,  and  have  had  an  honorable  share  in  the  con- 
quests of  Christianity  in  that  land.  We,  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  have  been  connected  with  the  work  in  India 
among  the  Telugus.  The  Rev.  S.  S.  Day,  the  first  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Baptists  to  the  Telugus,  was  a 
native  of  Canada.  Accord  ingly.we  claim  a  connection  with 
theTelugu  Mission  from  its  very  inception  intbe  year  1835. 
It  was  at  the  suggestion  and  earnest  solicitation  of  an 
English  Baptist  missionary  that  this  mission  was  under- 
taken by  the  American  Baptists,  and  they  sent  as  their 
first  missionary  a  Canadian. 

During  the  period  our  society  sustained  the  relation 
of  auxiliary  to  the  A.  B.  M.  U.  the  Rev.  N.  V.  Timpany 
and  wife  (in  1867),  and  the  Rev.  John  McLaurin  and 
wife  (in  1869)  were  sent  out  to  the  Telugu  field.  The 
former  during  his  location  in  Ramapatam  had  the  over- 
sight of  the  building  of  the  Theological  Seminary  there, 
and  was  its  principal  for  the  first  two  years,  in  addition 
to  the  general  work  of  that  station.  The  latter  bad 
charge  of  the  Ongole  field  during  the  two  years  (1879-4) 
absence  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Clough  in  America.  During  that 
time  he  baptized  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-one  converts. 
The  work  was  greatly  blessed  on  that  field,  even  before 
the  wondrous  ingathering  of  1878,  when  within  seven 
months  nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  six  were  bap- 
tized on  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  making  the 
membership  of  the  Ongole  Church,  which   had  been 
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organized  twelve  years  before  with  eight  members, 
twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  this  Pentecostal  blessing  came  upon  a 
mission  that  the  Board  of  the  Missionary  Union  was  on 
the  point  of  abandoning  at  three  different  times. 

We,  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  undertook  work  as  an 
independent  society  under  the  following  circumstances  : 
Thomas  Gabriel,  a  pure  Telugu,  an  educated  man,  in 
the  employ  of  the  telegraph  department,  was  being 
transferred  to  Bombay.  Being  detained  in  Madras  on 
the  way,  he  there  came  in  contact  with  the  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  church  in  a  native  regiment  of  infantry.  He 
had  in  early  life  some  connection  with  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Mission  at  Rajahmundry,  as  an  adherent.  But 
it  was  white  in  Madras  that  his  heart  was  touched  with 
a  Savior's  love,  and  there  he  was  baptized.  He  was 
shortly  afterwards  recalled  to  Cocanada, —  a  city  of 
about  30,000  inhabitants, — the  largest  along  the  coast 
between  Calcutta  and  Madras.  There,  where  no  mis- 
sionary had  ever  gone  before,  he  at  first,  as  his  secular 
work  permitted,  used  his  opportunities  to  preach  Christ 
to  the  people.  But  the  love  of  Christ  so  burned  in  his 
heart  that  he  could  not  rest  without  giving  his  whole 
time  to  Christian  work.  He  resigned  his  position  in 
the  Department  with  its  salary  of  75  rupees  a  month 
and  the  prospect  of  a  pension.  There,  alone,  in  that 
great  heathen  city,  without  the  direction,  aid,  or  encour- 
agement of  any  society,  he  preached  the  glad  tidings  of 
a  Savior.  For  five  years  he  continued  the  work  with 
the  blessing  of  God  resting  upon  his  labors,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  that  time  a  church  was  formed  with  150  mem. 
bers.  lie  felt  that  he  had  reached  a  stage  when  he  must 
have  help.  Both  men  and  money  were  needed.  He 
had  become, — and  no  wonder,— somewhat  embarrassed 
financially.  In  this  critical  situation  he  applied  first  to 
the  Strict  Baptists  of  England  for  aid,  but  they  were 
unable  to  respond  to  his  appeal.  Their  hands  were  full. 
The  American  B.  M.  Union  was  similarly  situated.  The 
Maritime  Provinces'  Baptists  had  already  designated 
their  missionaries  to  the  Karens  of  Siam.  Mr.  Gabriel 
then  turned  to  us  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and,  through 
oar  missionary  McLaurin,  sent  a  most  soul-stirring 
appeal.  Our  Board  felt  that  it  was  a  divine  call  to  take 
a  forward  step.  With  the  hearty  consent  of  the  Board  of 
the  A.  B.  M.  V,  our  connection  with  that  Society,  as  an 
auxiliary,  terminated,  except  that  we  still  continued  to 
sustain  Mr.  Timpany  for  the  remaining  time  he  labored 
under  their  Board.  This  step  was  taken  in  October, 
1873,  and  in  the  following  March  Mr.  McLaurin,  having 
resigned  his  connection  with  the  American  Board, 
entered  upon  his  work  as  the  first  missionary  of  our 
independent  mission  begun  in  Canada.  Here  was  placed 
in  our  hands  a  mission  with  a  good  share  of  the  hard 
pioneer  work  already  done.  Within  ten  months  Mr. 
McLaurin  had  baptized  133  converts. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  our  brethren  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  sent  out  a  band  of  missionaries  in 
1873  to  establish  a  mission  among  the  Karens  of  Siam. 


After  some  explorations  they  discovered  that  the  num- 
ber of  Karens  in  Siam  was  very  much  smaller  than  they 
had  supposed.  There  were  not  more  than  10,000,  and 
these  being  scattered  among  the  mountains  were  practi- 
cally inaccessible.  They  reported  the  situation  to  their 
board,  and  asked  for  further  instructions.  After  con- 
ference with  our  board  it  was  decided  that  they  should 
join  our  missionaries  in  the  Telugu  field.  Each  board 
sustains  and  directs  its  own  missionaries.  The  Kistna 
river  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  field  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  and  the  Canadian  Telugu  field.  And  of  this 
latter  portion  of  the  country  the  missionaries  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  occupy  the  more  northerly  part. 
An  annual  conference  is  held  by  our  missionaries  of  the 
two  boards,  at  which  reports  are  rendered  of  the  work 
of  the  year,  and  questions  vital  to  the  interests  of  their 
work  are  discussed.  This  gives  unity  to  the  work  there, 
and  makes  the  field  practically  one. 

In  1882,  the  seminary  for  the  training  of  native 
preachers  was  established  in  Samulcotta,  a  town  about 
seven  miles  from  Cocanada,  under  the  oversight  of  Rev. 
John  McLaurin.  The  first  class,  numbering  four,  was 
graduated  this  year  and  sent  forth  to  the  work.  There 
were  6a  pupils  in  the  seminary  last  year.  The  Maritime 
Provinces*  brethren  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of 
the  seminary.  The  question  of  union  in  our  foreign 
mission  work  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed  of  late,  but 
has  yet  made  no  further  progress  than  is  indicated 
above.  The  two  sections  of  our  denomination  are  so 
widely  separated  geographically  that  a  single  organiza- 
tion seems  impracticable,  however  desirable  it  may  be. 

The  progress  on  the  more  northern  field,  occupied  by 
the  missionaries  from  the  Maritime  Provinces,  has  not 
been  so  rapid  as  that  on  the  field  of  which  Cocanada  is 
the  central  station.  This  is  naturally  so.  Our  mission- 
aries entered  a  field  on  which  Mr.  Gabriel  had  done  five 
years'  earnest  and  successful  pioneer  work.  They 
entered  on  a  field  entirely  new.  The  number  of  com- 
municants on  the  mission  field  of  the  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec Board  is  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  largely  in 
excess  of  the  number  on  the  field  under  the  superintend 
ance  of  the  eastern  board.  The  principal  stations  on 
the  northern  field  are  Bimlipatam,  Chicacole  and  Bob- 
bin. In  connection  with  each  there  are  outstations. 
The  number  of  communicants  on  the  30th  of  June  this 
year  was  one  hundred  and  seventeen. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  missionaries  of 
the  Board  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  : 

Rev.  R.  Sandford  and  wife,  Bimlipatam. 

Rev.  Geo.  Churchill  and  wife,  Bobbili. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hutchinson  and  wife,  Chicacole. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Archibald  and  wife,  Bimlipatam. 

Miss  H.  H.  Wright,  (Zenana  work)  Bimlipatam. 

Miss  A.  C.  Gray,  (in  charge  of  school)  Bimlipatam. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Harrington,  (newly  appointed)  Bobbili. 

Native  preachers,  11.      Colporteurs,  3.     Teachers,  9, 

Bible  women,  8. 

T  he  entire  income  of  this  Board  last  year  was  $16,098, 
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of  which  t3.509.75  was  from  the  Woman's  Baptist  Union. 
The  year  closed  with  a  balance  of  $500  in  the  treasury. 
The  prospects,  with  a  full  staff  on  the  field,  are  very 
encouraging  for  the  coming  year.  A  large  ingathering 
is  looked  for. 

On  the  field  under  the  oversight  of  the  Ontario  and 
Quebec  Board  the  principal  stations  are:  Cocanada, 
Tuni,  Akidu  and  Samulcotta.  The  number  of  com- 
municants at  the  end  of  June,  1886,  was  1,858. 

The  following  is  the  missionary  staff : 

Rev.  John  McLaurin  and  wife.  Samulcotta. 

Rev.  John  Craig  and  wife,  Akidu. 

Miss  M.  J.  Frith,  (Zenana  work)  Cocanada. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Stillwell  and  wife,  Cocanada. 

Rev.  F.  W.  A u vac he  and  wife,  Samulcotta;  and  Miss 
Hatch  .who  has  just  been  appointed  to  the  Zenana  work. 

It  is  expected  that  another  missionary  will  be  sent 
almost  immediately.  There  are  a  ordained  native 
preachers  on  this  field,  37  unordained  preachers,  3  col- 
porteurs, 26  teachers  and  7  Bible  women. 

The  income  of  the  Ontario  and  Quebec  Society  was 
last  year,  913,820.18.  Of  this  amount  94,024.34  was 
raised  by  the  Women's  Circles.  It  is  only  ten  years  since 
the  women  began  their  work  in  this  organized  way,  and 
their  aid  in  carrying  on  the  work  has  proved  invaluable. 
The  income  of  the  society  has  greatly  increased  since 
the  first  years  of  its  existence.  For  the  first  year  (1866) 
the  income  was  only  91,169.27. 

Three  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Ontario  and  Quebec 
Society  have  been  removed  by  death,  since  the  estab- 
lishing of  our  independent  mission,  thirteen  years  ago. 
Mrs.  John  Craig  was  taken  to  her  reward  on  the  ad  of 
April,  1881.  Symptoms  of  a  sharp  attack  of  cholera 
exhibited  themselves  in  Rev.  A.  V.  Timpany  at  8  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  February,  1885,  and  at 
1:30  in  the  afternoon  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
pain.  It  is  said  of  him  in  the  last  annual  report  of  tbe 
society,  "Canadian  Baptists  had  not  realized  that  so 
saintly  and  heroic  a  soul  had  served  them  as  their  mis- 
sionary in  India.  Theodore  Parkersaid  that, '  if  modern 
missionary  enterprise  had  done  no  more  than  produce 
one  Adoniram  Judson  it  were  worth  all  the  cost.'  A.  V. 
Timpany  was  in  his  own  place  and  measure  another 
Judson  in  glowing  devotion,  another  Carey  in  relentless 
toil.  This  society  is  honored  in  having  had  such  a  ser- 
vant— let  us  preserve  his  memory  as  a  rich  treasure;  let 
him  live  as  a  perpetual  inspiration."  The  Rev.  G.  F. 
Currie  was  at  home  in  Canada  for  much-needed  rest, 
when  the  message  of  Mr.  Timpany '5  death  came  to  us. 
Although  he  had  been  home  but  a  few  months,  and 
should  Rave  remained  much  longer  to  recruit  his  health, 
like  the  true  Christian  hero  he  was,  he  hastened  away 
back  to  India  to  take  up  the  work  of  his  brother  who 
had  so  suddenly  fallen  at  his  post.  About  two  months 
since  he  entered  into  his  reward.  Writing  under  date 
of  August  loththe  Rev.  John  McLaurin  says  :  "  Brother 
Currie  sacrificed  himself  to  the  call  of  the  hour  last  year. 
He  had  not  recruited.     *  .  *     *     *     He  suffered  from 


dysentery  for  about  two  months.  The  sjsttm  wa*>  tut 
far  gone  either  to  throw  off  the  disease  or  to  respond  to 
the  medical  treatment." 

We  are  justly  proud  of  our  missionaries,  both  those 
now  on  the  field  and  those  gone  to  their  reward.  Never 
was  any  society  served  by  a  more  noble,  consecrated, 
and  efficient  band  of  missionaries.  God  has  greatly 
blessed  the  work.  What  mission  in  India,  at  a  corres- 
ponding period  of  its  existence,  has  exhibited  such 
results?  We  devoutly  thank  God  for  giving  us  this 
mission.  And  may  the  fruits  of  the  coming  years  exceed 
even  the  bright  promise  of  the  present  hour ! 

Ottawa,  October  1,  1886. 


Baptist  Convontinn  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Rev.  J.  March,  Secretary,  writes  us  from  Saint  John, 
N.  B.,  Can.,  Sept.  21,  1886: 

"The  Foreign  Missionary  work  carried  on  by  the 
Board  of  the  Baptist  Convention  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  is  among  the 
Telugus  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  India,  our  ground 
lying  to  the  north  of  that  occupied  by  the  Board  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Our  stations  are  Bimlipatam,  Chicacole  and  Bobbili. 
Bimlipatam  has  two  outstations,  2  churches,  41  members, 
3  native  preachers,  t  colporteur,  a  teachers,  and  3  Bible 
women.  Chicacole  has  six  outstations,  1  church,  59 
members,  5  native  preachers,  1  colporteur,  5  teachers, 
and  2  Bible  women.  Bobbili  has  two  outstations,  1 
church,  17  members,  3  native  preachers,  1  colporteur,  1 
teachers,  4  Bible  women. 

The  missionaries  in  the  field  are  Rev,  J.  C.  Archibald 
and  wife,  Rev.  J.  R.  Hutchinson  and  wife,  Miss  H.  H. 
Wright  and  Miss  A.  C.  Gray.  The  following  are  at 
home  but  expect  to  leave  by  the  middle  of  October : 
Rev.  R.  Sanford  and  wife,  Rev.  G.  Churchill  and  wife, 
and  Rev.  F.  G.  Harrington. 

Five  members  were  added  during  the  year  closing  with 
June,  1886.  Zenana  work  is  carried  on  by  the  mission- 
aries' wives  and  by  Miss  H.  H.  Wright  at  Bimlipatam. 
A  boarding  school  for  girls  at  Bimlipatam  is  in  charge 
of  Miss  A.  C.  Gray.  These  ladies  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board,  but  are  supported  by  the  Woman's 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  a  flourishing  auxiliary  of  the 
Board,  which  last  year  contributed  $2,500  to  the  funds. 

Our  receipts  the  past  year  amounted  to  $16,098.96, 
and  our  expenditures  to  $15,927.43,  of  which  91,084.8a 
was  for  Home  work  (agents,  printing,  etc.).  We  began 
the  year  with  a  balance  on  hand  of  9329.30,  and  closed 
the  year  with  $500.83.  The  outlook  is  very  encourag- 
ing, and  next  year,  with  our  full  staff  at  work,  we  look 
for  large  results. 


Miss  Frith  writes:  "Many  women  among  whom  we  visit 
in  India  would  gladly  give  up  caste  and  worship  tbe  true 
God  were  it  not  for  the  persecutions  they  would  meet/' 
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Dialogue  on  the  Children  of  Persia. 

BV    SOFHIK  S.    SMITH. 

Aunt  Mary — Good  afternoon,  Kitty.  Have  you  been  (or  a 
walk  ? 

Kitty — No.  ma'am,  I've  just  come  from  our  missionary 
meeting,  and  stopped  in  to  tell  you  about  it. 

Aunt  Mary — That  is  very  kind  of  you,  for  I  am  always  glad 
to  hear  from  [hem.  Judging  from  your  face  I  think  you  must 
have  been  pleased  with  the  meeting. 

KITTY — I  was  delighted  !  I  wish  you  could  have  been 
there.  A  lady,  who  has  been  a  missionary  in  Persia,  told  us 
all  about  the  children  in  that  country,  and  showed  us  some 


"  evil  eye,"  and  after  awhile  their  heads  are  shaved  and  a  name 
given  them.    This  is  a  very  grand  time,  and   is  attended  with 

Aunt  Mary— I  suppose  these  little  people  go  to  school  when 
they  become  large  enough  ? 

Kitty— They  begin  very  young  for  they  have  a  good  deal  to 
learn.  The  boys  sit  around  the  teacher  on  the  floor  and  study 
aloud,  while  they  sway  their  bodies  back  and  forth. 

Aunt  Mary— What  do  they  leam  ? 

Kitty — They  learn  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  astronomy, 
poetry,  and  prayers  from  the  Koran. 

Aunt  Mary — You  have  only  told  me  about  the  boys ;  are 
the  girls  taught  anything  ? 

Kitty — Oh,  they  don't  need  to  learn  much.  Their  lives  are 
spent  in  the  harem  among  the  women,  so  they  are  only  taught 
to  sew  and  embroider,  and  perhaps  to  read  and  write. 


PARSES  CHILDREN. 


clothes  like  the  boys  and  girls  wear. 

Aunt  Mary — That  must  have  been  very  interesting.  What 
did  she  tell  you  about  them  ? 

Kitty — She  told  us  first  about  the  babies.  She  said  that 
the  Persians,  like  a  great  many  other  people  of  Asia,  wrap  their 
babies  up  when  they  come  into  the  world,  in  a  long  strip  of  cloth, 
until  they  look  like  a  stick  with  a  head  at  one  end.  But  the 
funniest  thing  is,  that  they  read  the  creed  to  the  baby,  as  if  it 
could  understand  such  things, 

AUNT  Mary— Why  do  they  teach  them  so  early  ? 

Kitty — They  think  a  child  can't  begin  too  early  to  learn 
about  religion,  and  when  he  has  had  the  creed  read  in  his  ear, 
that  makes  him  a  Mohammedan,  and  he  is  ready  to  begin  life 
in  the  right  way. 

AUNT  Mary— What  else  do  the  poor  babies  endure? 
Kirrv—  They  sew  charms  on   their  clothes  lokcep  away  the 


Aunt  Mary — How    do  the  Persian  children  amuse  them- 

Kitty — The  boys  play  with  the  bow.  and  sabre,  and  prac- 
tice all  sorts  of  gymnastics  on  horseback.  All  of  their  plays 
are  to  fit  them  for  being  men.  The  girls  like  to  go  to  the  pub- 
lic bath  where  they  meet  other  girls,  eat  sweets,  smoke,  and 
tell  stories. 

AUNT  Mary — You  said  the  missionary  showed  you  some  gar- 
ments like  the  Persian  children  wear.     What  were  they  like  ? 

Kitty — Oh,  they  were  very  different  from  ours.  The  boys 
wear  loose  trousers,  short  dressing,  and  a  little  pointed  cap. 
The  girls  wear  a  loose  dress  tied  with  a  girdle,  also  a  jacket 
when  it  is  cold,  and  a  long  cloak  and  veil  when  they  go  out. 
Their  hair  is  braided  down  their  back,  with  pearl  and  gold  or- 
naments hanging  to  it  Their  clothes  are  very  rich  and  beau- 
tiful, and  they  wear  a  great  many  o 
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Aunt  Mary — Did  the  missionary  tell  you  about  their  homes 
and  ways  of  living, 

Kitty — Yes,  she  said  that  the  houses  were  very  poor  and 
common  on  the  outside,  though  they  might  be  very  elegant 
inside.  They  are  only  one  story  high,  with  a  low  door,  and  the 
walls  are  covered  with  clay.  The  Persians  don't  make  any  out- 
side show  because  they  want  everyone  to  think  them  poor. 

Aunt  Mary— Well,  that  is  very  different  from  what  we 
wish  people  to  think  us,  and  yet  it  is  certainly  an  humbler  anil 
more  sensible  way  than  ours. 

Kitty — It  seems  to  me  many  of  their  ways  are  quite  humble. 
They  eat  off  the  floor,  without  knife  and  fork.  The  bread  is 
made  in  large  flat  cakes,  which  are  used  as  plates,  and  then 
eaten  up  after  the  dinner.  They  have  no  beds,  but  sleep  on  mat- 
tresses spread  on  the  floor  of  the  house  when  it  is  cold,  and  on 
the  roof  if  it  is  warm.  Then  they  never  undress,  but  lie  down 
in  their  clothes,  and  roll  themselves  up  in  a  blanket. 

Aunt  Mary— I  have  read  that  the  Persians  are  a  very  po- 
lite people,  and  they  consider  polite  manners  in  their  children  a 
very  important  thing. 

Kitty— Yes,  they  are  taught  how  to  behave  well.  They  must 
never  sit  down  before  a  superior  but  rest  on  their  heels  with 
their  knees  drawn  together.  Before  an  equal  they  can  sit  with 
their  legs  crossed  under  them,  and  their  feet  covered  with  the 
skirt  of  thetr  robe. 

Aunt  Mary. — While  they  have  some  very  commendable 
ways,  let  us  pray  that  they  may  learn  the  true  way  to  happiness 
and  everlasting  life. 


Working  for  Missions. 

A  fair  had  been  decided  upon,  and  each  member  had 
agreed  to  do  something.  The  interest  increased.  Re- 
marks were  often  heard  about  "my  missionary  pig," 
"my  missionary  onions,"  etc.,  and  the  older  people, 
catching  the  spirit,  became  enthusiastic  over  the  fair  also. 

At  last,  everything  was  ready.  A  fine  new  barn  was 
placed  at  the  Band's  disposal,  through  the  kindness  of 
an  interested  gentleman,  and  soon  busy  hands  had  trans- 
formed the  spacious  hay-loft  into  a  bright  room.  In  the 
center,  on  a  table  gaily  trimmed  with  bright  autumn 
leaves  and  evergreens,  was  arranged  the  girls'  work, 
aprons,  towels,  a  quilt,  a  wax  doll  beautifully  dressed, 
and  some  fancy  articles.  The  boys  brought  onions, 
beans,  beets,  squash,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  cabbages,  pop- 
corn, apples,  and  the  missionary  hens  and  pig. 

Those  members  who  had  not  raised  or  made  anything, 
brought  money  earned  by  selling  rags,  gathering  eggs, 
or  "helping  mother."  After  the  disposing  of  all  these 
articles  by  private  sale,  and  at  auction,  and  some  appro- 
priate songs  and  recitations  from  the  Band,  these  forty- 
two  boys  and  girls  were  marshaled  down-stairs  to  the 
rooms  below,  where  a  table  spread  by  the  seniors  awaited 
them.  A  happy  meal  was  enjoyed,  then  merry  games 
were  played  in  the  ample  barn,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  company  feasted  on  the  good  things. 

Thus  ended  the  fair,  and  all  felt  that  the  work  had 
not  been  in  vain. 

Fifty  dollars  were  raised,  and  our  hearts  were  larger 
because  our  work  was  for  one  who  is  trying  to  rise  above 
the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  a  heathen  land. — Advance, 


The  Gospel  for  Heathen  Children. 

A  Conceit  BxrrctNt  by  Mm.  L.  Q.  McVe»n. 

Giel. 
O,  tell  me  why  they  don't  love  little  girls 

In.  those  far  lands,  where  such   bright  blossoms  blow; 
Where  the  warm  waves  cast  coral  up,  and  pearls, 

And  mountain  tops  are  pale  with  purest  snow  ? 
O,  tell  me  why  they  crush  their  tiny  feet, 

Or  make  them  widows  who  were  never  wed; 
Or  throw  the  wee  onee,  in  the  rivers  deep. 

Or  bury  maidens  with  the  royal  dead  I 

Boy. 
It  is  because  they  have  not  ever  known 

Of  God.  whose  loving  kindness  is  for  all ; 
Who  calls  the  boys  and  girls  alike,  His  own, 

And  notes  with  pity  even  a  sparrow's  fall. 
His  invitation  they  have  never  heard 

To  "  male  and  female,"  or  to  "bond  and  free," 
Xor  read  the  gentle  Savior's  sweet  word, 

'-Suffer  the  little  ones  to  come  tome." 

om. 
O,  I  have  often  dreamed  of  those  fair  climes. 

And  wished  that  we  might  see  earth's  beauties  there; 
Then  I  bethought  me  of  sweet  Sabbath  cliimes. 

And  mother's  gentle  voice,  in  evening  prayer. 

Boy. 
Ah,  what  to  you,  were  such  a  sun-bright  sky, 

Without  a  heaven  beyond  Its  shining  blue  ? 
Better  to  bear  the  winter  winds  wail  by 

And  know  that  God's  dear  love  ia  over  you. 

Gibl  and  Boy  tn  Concert. 
But  we,  who  know  about  that  blessed  One, 

Who  only  makes  life's  tangled  meaning  straight, 
Must  never  think  our  life's-work  rightly  done 

Until  the  Gospel  enters  every  gate. 
And  many  a  heart,  that  now  is  locked  and  barred, 

Shall  open  as  our  snowy  flag  unfurls. 
And  many  a  crown,  in  Heaven,  be  richly  starred, 
•  With  tbe  saved  souls  of  little  heathen  girls. 


Blacksmiths  In  Central  Africa. 

In  Central  Africa  the  natives  have  learned  to  fashion 
iron  into  different  things,  and  some  few  have  heard  of 
Jesus  and  have  learned  to  love  Him,  but  the  most  of  them 
are  pagans,  and  very  ignorant  and  superstitious, 


SCENES  IN  CHINA. 
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Scenes  In  China. 
'  A  scene  on  the  street  where  the  peddler  is  offering 
something  for  sale  and  the  barber  is  shaving  the  head  of 
a  customer.  But  what  strange  scene  is  this  where  men 
are  running  through  the  fire?  It  is  a  festival  of  fire, 
and  occurs  in  China  on  the  reputed  birthday  of  the  Taou- 
gods,  and  is  observed  by  the  running  of  the  men  bare- 
foot through  a  heap  of  burning  charcoal  that  is  gener- 
ally twelve  feet  square, 

A  large  number  of  people  assemble  to  witness  it.  When 
all  is  ready  the  heathen  priests  rush  wildly  through  the 
fire  followed  by  others,  while  the  deafening  sounds  of 
horns  and  gongs  drown  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the 
men  whose  feet  are  burning,  and  who  sometimes  fall 
down  in  the  fire  and  are  burned  to  death. 

A  missionary  in  China  writes  about  some  Chinese 
children.  She  says  :  "  I  saw  a  poor  little  girl  the  other 
day  sitting  under  an  arch  on  a  dirty  bit  of  matting,  and 
holding  a  basin  in  her  hand  begging  money  from  people 
who  went  past.  When  I  went  close  up  I  saw  that  she 
was  quite  blind.  Her  cruel  father  had  put  out  her  eyes 
so  that  people  might  pity  her  and  give  her  money.  She 
looked  a  dear,  bright  little  thing,  and  told  me  her  name 
— just  four  years  old.  When  I  passed  again  she  was  sing- 
ing to  herself.  I  felt  so  sorry  to  see  her  all  alone,  with  no 
one  to  love  her  or  take  care  of  her,  and  that  she  did  not 
even  know  that  her  Father  in  heaven  was  watching  over 
her  as  she  sat  in  the  crowded  street. 

"  I  saw  some  little  girls  to-day  in  our  school  here,  who 
were  much  happier.  They  had  bright  eyes,  and  were 
busy  reading,  and  writing,  and  sewing.  Two  of  the 
little  girls  were  helping  to  get  dinner  ready,  great  big 
jars  of  boiled  rice,  snowy  white,  and  little  saucers  of 
green  peas  and  pods.  One  of  them  went  to  a  cupboard 
and  got  out  a  great  many  little  basins,  more  than  thirty, 
and  laid  them  neatly  out  on  the  long  tables  in  the  girls' 
dining-room,  and  beside  each  she  laid  two  long,  thin 
sticks,  instead  of  a  spoon,  for  them  to  eat  with. 

"  One  little  girl  did  not  want  any  dinner,  because  she 
was  sick.  I  went  up  to  see  her.  She  was  lying  on  a 
mat  on  her  bed.  At  first  I  could  not  see  anything  but  a 
big  bundle  on  the  bed,  because  she  was  frightened, 
and  hid  under  the  thick  quilt,  which  was  blanket  and 
sheets  to  her  all  in  one.  However,  I  poked  in  my 
hand  where  1  thought  her  head  should  be,  and  out  it 
popped — such  a  tittle  black,  untidy  mop  of  hair.  Her 
eyes  said  she  was  pleased,  and  soon  she  found  her 
voice.  Her  name  is  Kau  ;  in  English  it  would  be  Mon- 
key, If  you  were  sick  you  would  not  like  to  lie  on  Mon- 
key's bed.  It  is  so  hard,  and  instead  of  a  pillow  she  has 
a  little  round  wooden  stool  for  her  head.  She  does  not 
seem  to  mind,  and  will  soon  be  well,  I  hope,  and  able 
to  play  with  the  others.  They  do  enjoy  a  game,  and  they 
skip  very  nicely." 

Another  missionary  writes  of  a  pupil  that  came  to  the 
girls'  school :  "She  was  a  little  girl  robed  in  bright 
scarlet,  with  green  trousers  and  a  gorgeous  bespangled 
head-dress.     Her  father,  Yao,  is  an  inquirer,  and  a  very 


interesting  man.  He  has  four  sons,  the  second  of  whom 
is  at  our  school,  and  this  little  daughter  who  is  dread- 
fully spoiled.  I  gave  her  a  little  bit  of  hemming  to  do, 
and  she  put  in  three  or  four  stitches  for  her  day's 
work,  and  took  it  home  for  her  mother  to  finish.  Next 
day  I  ripped  out  the  sewing,  and  told  her  she  must 
do  it  herself,  as  I  wanted  her  to  learn.  She  calmly 
told  me  she  would  not,  that  she  should  take  it  home 
again  for  her  mother  to  do !  She  is  a  day  scholar, 
and  goes  home  with  her  brother  for  meals,  so  costs  us 
nothing.  She  won't  read,  and  at  every  chance  runs 
away  home,  and,  if  brought  back,  throws  herself  on 
the  floor  and  howls." 


A  Missionary  Vacation. 

Miss  Maynard's  six  little  girls  promised  her  they 
would  do  something  to  earn  money  for  their  Mission 
Circle  during  their  vacation.  The  bright  days  soon 
passed  away,  and  the  first  Sunday  in  September  the 
children  gathered  in  Sunday-school.  Kittie,  Mollie, 
Jennie,  Susie,  Annie  and  Fannie  were  all  there. 

One  by  one  the  short  stories  were  told.  Kittie  came 
first.  She  said  :  "Grandma  gave  me  ten  cents  a  week 
for  getting  eggs  for  her,  so  I  have  earned  sixty  cents." 
Mollic's  blue  eyes  shone  as  she  gave  her  silver  dollar. 
"  I  got  it,"  she  said,  "for  not  saying  'ray  gracious'  for 
a  month."  Then  Jennie  said  in  her  sweet  voice  :  "A 
blind  old  lady  gave  me  a  gold  dollar  for  reading  the 
Bible  to  her  every  Sunday."  When  Susie's  turn  came, 
she  grew  as  rosy  as  her  grandpa's  Baldwin  apples,  as  she 
said  :  "  I  earned  fifty  cents  for  feeding  the  chickens  and 
fifty  for  wiping  dishes  when  grandma's  girl  was  away." 
Annie,  the  youngest,  handed  her  offering  slowly,  as  she 
said  :  "I  got  twenty-five  cents  for  keeping  from  scowl- 
ing." Fannie  came  last  with  her  seventy-five  cents, 
which  she  had  earned  by  selling  "  missionary  sunflowers," 
as  she  called  her  small  garden  of  them. 

So  these  little  girls  began  their  fall  work  by  putting 
four  dollars  and  sixty  cents  into  their  treasury,  the  result 
of  a  missionary  vacation. — Congregationaltst. 


A  Little  Missionary.  A  little  shepherd-boy  in  Syria 
learned  the  Gospel  from  the  missionaries.  When  he 
went  out  with  his  flock  on  the  mountains  he  preached  to 
the  shepherds  and  begged  them  to  give  up  lying  and 
swearing,  and  love  the  Savior.  One  day  he  went  to 
the  missionary  and  said,  "  Yu  Sidi,  these  shepherd  won't 
hear  the  Gospel.  But  one  of  them  will.  I  fastened  to 
him  and  would  not  give  htm  up,  and  now  he  likes  to 
hear." 


"  The  Boys  Whosoever  Will  Band  of  Dillsburg,  York 
County,  Pa.,  dates  from  1S82 ;  is  of  a  healthy  spirit  and 
does  not  often  postpone  its  monthly  meetings  on  account 
of  muddy  roads,  heat  or  cold.  Its  17  members  send 
hearty  good  wishes  to  all  their  '  cousins  '  in  the  mission- 
ary work." 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  INDIA. 


Concert  Exercise  on  Good  Tidings. 

BY   MRS.    L.    O.    MCVEAN. 


O  t  That  the  toilers  of  the  earth  might  hear 
The  sweet  voice  of  the  Savior,  sounding  clear, 
Thro'  the  long  centuries,  with  this  kind  plea, 
"  Te  weary,  heavy-laden,  come  to  me.' 
And  those  who  stagger,  under  loads  of  sin. 
Who  seek,  by  heathen  rites,  some  place  to  win. 
How  gladly  would  they  hear  the  cheering  word 
That  bids  them,  "  Cast  thy  burden  on  the  Lord." 
Mothers,  whose  tender  babes,  are  snatched  away, 
Would  thrill  with  joy  to  hear  the  Savior  say, 
While  in  His  arms  he  held  them  tenderly, 
"  Suffer  the  little  ones  to  come  to  me." 
Unto  the  mourner,  desolate  and  lone, 
These  words  would  come,  with  music's  sweet  tone, 
From  Him  who  is  the  lonely  mourner's  friend, 
■ '  Lo,  I  am  with  you,  even  to  the  end." 
And  the  poor  outcast,  sick  of  sin  and  shame, 
If  he  could  hear  the  Master  speak  his  name. 
The  sound  would  seem  a  tender  tone  from  Heaven, 
*'  Child,  go  in  peace,  thy  sins  are  all  .forgiven." 
So  sweet  the  blessed  words  that  Jesus  gave, 
To  comfort  and  inspire,  to  soothe  and  save, 
But  not  to  us.  alone,  the  boon  was  given, 
Christ  died,  to  lift  the  whole  sad  world,  to  Heaven. 
Shall  we  keep  back  His  message,  selfishly, 
From  those  who  a  re  as  dear  to  God  as  we? 
No !  Let  us  haste,  the  Gospel  to  proclaim, 
'Till  every  child  may  learn  the  Savior's  name. 


Dialogue  on  the  Children  of  India. 

BY    SOPHIE   S.    SMITH. 

Amy — I  must  find  out  all  I  can  about  Hindu  children  for  our 
Mission  Band  this  week.  I  have  written  down  all  I  know,  and 
it  seems  very  little. 

Mamma — Will  you  read  to  me  what  you  have  ? 

Amy — I  saw  the  picture  of  a  Hindu  baby  lying  on  its  cradle, 
and  I  have  told  about  that  to  begin.  The  cradle  is  made  of  a 
square  frame  with  a  piece  of  cloth  stretched  over  it,  and  fastened 
to  the  ceiling  by  cords.  Here  the  baby  will  lie  all  day  and 
swing,  never  crying,  though  it  may  be  hungry  and  sleepy. 

Mamma— They  must  have  unusually  good  and  patient  ba- 
biesinlndia.  Our  babies  would  cry  loud  enough  under  such 
circumstances. 

Amy — They  are  very  good  indeed.  Even  the  poor  baby  who 
has  no  cradle  to  swing  in,  but  is  carried  in  a  basket  on  its 
mother's  back,  will  lie  quietly  on  the  ground  when  she  is  at 
work  and  never  cry. 

Mamma— Do  the  Hindu  babies  make  good  boys  ? 

Amy — They  grow  up  to  be  very  good  natured  and  patient. 
They  seldom  quarrel  or  fight,  and  yet  they  are  not  exactly  what 
we  would  call  good  boys,  because  they  will  tell  lies  and  cheat. 
They  do  not  think  it  is  wrong. 

Mamma — What  a  pity  that  children  with  such  good  traits 
should  have  some  bad  ones.  But  is  that  all  you  know  about 
them? 

AMY— Yes.  that  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  find  out  so  far.  Will 
you  please  tell  me  something  more  ? 

Mamma — Well,  there  is  giving  the  baby  a  name,  which  is  a 
very  solemn  and  important  affair.  The  priest  looks  into  his 
books  to  see  if  the  planets  are  favorable  for  the  ceremony ;  if 
not,  he  offers  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  drive  away  the  bad  spirit. 
When  the  day  is  fixed,  the  friends  and  relatives  come  in.  and 
the  baby  receives  his  name. 

\MY— Are  the  HMus  not  very  superstitious  ? 


Mamma — Yes ;  they  hang  shells  and  coins  on  the  baby  to 
keep  away  the  "evil  eye."  They  are  very  careful  to  never  apeak 
the  baby  s  name  at  night,  lest  an  owl  hear  the  name,  repeat  it, 
and  the  child  die.  No  one  must  ever  pull  its  nose,  for  thai 
would  make  it  ill. 

Amy— What  a  strange  idea !  Suppose  some  one  should 
happen  to  pull  its  nose,  what  would  they  do? 

mamma— The  mother  would  fill  a  dish  with  rice  and  put  it 
in  the  street  before  her  house.  The  first  person  who  should 
touch  the  dish,  even  accidentally,  would  carry  off  the  disease, 
and  the  baby  would  get  well. 

Amy— What  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  baby  that  they  have 
some  way  to  protect  it.    What  do  they  do  next? 

Mamma — When  he  is  six  months  old  he  receives  his  first 
dish  of  rice.  Friends  are  invited  to  witness  the  ceremony  and 
have  a  great  feast.  When  he  is  three  years  old.  his  head  h> 
shaved,  ne  puts  on  a  muslin  cap  and  coat  and  begins  school. 
Up  to  this  time  he  wears  no  clothes,  but  is  covered  with  jew- 
elry. 

Amy — It  seems  very  early  for  them  lo  begin  school  They 
can't  be  much  more  than  babies. 

Mamma — The  Hindus  do  not  think  It  wise  to  let  their  chil- 


play  much;  they  believe  it  makes  them  lary;  so  they  go  t< 
scnool  when  very  young,  where  they  sit  cross-legged,  nearly  al 
day,  shouting  their  lessons  in  a  loua  voice.    When  the  Hindu 


boy  is  eight  years  old  he  is  made  a  Brahman.  The  sacred 
thread  is  put  around  his  body  and  over  his  shoulder,  and  he  is 
considered  fit  to  engage  in  all  religious  duties. 

Amy— Dear  me  !  what  important  creatures  their  boys  are. 
What  becomes  of  the  girls? 

Mamma — The  girls  are  regarded  as  an  expense,  and  not  be- 
ing so  useful  as  boys,  they  are  not  welcome.  When  the  parents 
do  not  wish  to  raise  the  girl  baby,  it  is  allowed  to  sleep  itself  to 
death  with  opium  in  its  mouth,  or  it  is  put  in  a  basket,  and  set 
afloat  on  the  river  Ganges. 

Amy — What  cruel  people  they  must  be. 

Mamma— They  do  not  mean  to  be  cruel.  A  woman's  life  in 
India  is  a  very  wretched  one  al  best,  and  this  is  often  the  easiest 
way.  they  think,  of  sparing  her  future  suffering.  However. 
they  do  not  put  their  girls  to  death  now  so  often  as  they  used 

Amy — Why  do  they  not? 

Mamma — The  country  is  now  ruled  by  the  English.  It  is  a 
crime  to  put  girls  to  death,  and  punished  by  taw,  when  the 
guilty  parties  are  found.  Christianity  has  also  shown  many  of 
these  people  the  sinfulness  of  such  practices,  and  led  them  to 
live  better  lives. 

Amy — If  the  girl  lives  what  does  she  do? 

Mamma — She  plays  with  her  dolls,  goes  to  school,  is  richly 
dressed  and  loaded  down  with  jewelry.  Indeed,  she  has  a 
pretty  good  time  until  she  gets  married. 

Amy — How  old  is  she  when  she  marries? 

Mamma — Between  eight  and  eleven.  She  is  sometimes  be- 
trothed several  years  earlier.  As  soon  as  her  father  selects  a 
husband  for  her,  she  puts  on  a  veil,  has  the  ends  of  her  fingers 
dyed  pink,  and  retires  to  the  zenana  or  place  where  the  women 
live.    Here  she  is  educated  for  married  life. 

Amy — What  does  she  learn  ? 

Mamma — Cooking  and  religion.  The  Hindu  is  very  partic- 
ular about  his  food,  and  no  one,  however  rich  he  may  be.  must 
prepare  it  and  serve  him  but  his  wife.  His  religion  has  much 
to  do  with  this.  After  she  leams  how  to  cook  and  serve 
food  properly,  she  leams  many  verses  from  their  sacred  book, 
the  histories  of  various  Hindu  gods,  dialogues  and  stories. 

Amy — Must  she  learn  all  this  whether  she  wants  to  or  not? 

Mamma — Yes ;  she  is  not  considered  ready  lo  be  married  un- 
til she  knows  these  things  well.  She  has  no  voice  in  the  matter, 
but  must  marry  whenever  and  whomsoever  her  parents  direct. 
If  the  man  dies,  before  or  after  marriage,  she  is  a  widow,  and 
though  she  may  still  be  a  little  gitl,  she  dare  not  marry  again. 
Her  fine  clothes  and  jewels  are  taken  away,  she  is  abusedand 
neglected,  and  must  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in  hard  work  and 

Amy — What  a  dreadful  time  she  must  have.  Is  there  no 
escape  for  her  ? 

MAMMA— None,  until  ihe  Gospel  teaches  them  belter,  and  so 
brightens  and  blesses  their  lives.  Some  have  been  helped 
through  its  influence  ;  let  us  pray  that  many  more  may  fee)  OJS 
power  e  id  be  led.  in  the  true  way. 


THE  WORD   WELCOMED  IN  EGYPT. 


BSD 


Opposing,  Seeking,  Finding. 

Our  illustration  above  shows  two  natives  of  India 
engaged  in  an  argument,  probably  on  the  subject  of 
religion. 

A  young  Mohammedan  in  India  named  Bulagi  Khan 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  Christianity,  his  father  having 
often  warned  him  against  Christians,  whom  he  called 
Afushriks,  the  worshipers  of  three  gods.  He  attended  a 
school  in  Lucknow,  and  when  the  Bible  teacher  came  to 
his  class  he  would  often  raise  a  number  of  objections  to 
Christianity.  The  principal  teacher  of  the  class  was  a 
heathen  then,  but  favorably  inclined  toward  Christianity, 
and  compelled  all  his  pupils  to  attend  the  Bible  lessons. 

The  teacher  was  baptized  on  Christmas  day  in  1879. 
The  young  man  was  at  Aden,  in  Arabia,  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  when  he  heard  of  the  conversion  and  baptism 
of  his  teacher,  and  he  was  then  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  there  must  be  some  truth  and  power  in  Christianity 
which  could  thus  make  his  teacher  its  follower,  notwith- 
standing his  known  zeal  and  devotion  to  his  national 
gods.  Soon  after  this  his  father  died  and  he  began  to 
read  his  Bible  carefully. 

He  was  a  sincere  seeker  for  the  truth  and  was  aided 
in  his  seeking  by  native  Christians  and  the  missionaries. 
He  finally  found  peace,  and  one  of  our  missionaries  in 
India,  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Badley,  baptized  him  on  March 
28,  1886,  giving  him  the  Christian  name  of  Benjamin 
Alfred,  and  he  is  now  a  teacher  in  the  Centennial  School 
at  Lucknow,  of  which  Mr.  Badley  is  the  Principal.  We 
sow  the  seed  and  the  Lord  is  giving  the  increase. 


The  Word  Welcomed  In  Egypt. 


"  Bring  out  Iks  aged,  that  they  may  hear  the  Word  of 
God  before  they  die/"  These  words  were  uttered  by 
some  poor  Egyptian  peasants,  who,  with  a  group  of  dark- 
veiled  women  and  ragged  children,  were  crowding  round 
a  lady  seated  on  a  native  mat  on  the  ground  near  a 
large  village  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Nile.  It  was 
during  the  last  week  of  the  year  r88s;  a  Bible  was  in  the 
lady's  hand,  and  she  was  reading  from  it,  pausing  to  ex- 
plain every  now  and  then  in  a  simple  and  intelligible 
manner,  the  hearers  being  mostly  extremely  ignorant, 
and  all  Mohammedans. 


Mrs.  Shakoor  and  myself  were  on  our  usual  mis- 
sionary trip,  but  untoward  weather  and  a  wretched  boat 
had  hindered  our  progress,  and  our  time  was  very  short; 
still  we  had  the  happiness  of  finding  that  the  good  seed 
brought  in  two  brief  previous  visits  to  this  village  (con- 
taining upwards  of  1,000  inhabitants)  had  not  all  fallen 
on  the  wayside. 

On  the  morning  alluded  to  I  had  gone  in  search  of  a 
family  who  had  interested  me  greatly  the  year  before, 
and  found  my  friend  the  tailor  at  work  under  the  palm- 
trees,  and  quite  ready  to  listen  and  ask  questions,  and  I 
spent  some  time  talking  and  reading  with  him  and  his 
neighbors,  whose  attention  was  very  encouraging,  and 
several  came  to  the  boat  afterwards  to  beg  for  "  the 
book." 

But  the  most  interesting  incident  in  our  two  days' 
work  was  the  one  relating  to  the  aged  people.  The 
peasants  had  been  listening  and  asking  questions  for 
some  time  as  Mrs.  Shakoor  read  to  them  and  spoke  of 
the  sinfulness  of  man's  heart  and  our  need  of  a  Sav- 
ior, &c.  Presently  two  or  three  of  them  rose  and  said 
one  to  another,  "Let  us  bring  out  the  aged,  that  they 
may  hear  the  Word  of  God  before  they  die  !  "  Then  they 
pushed  through  the  crowd,  and  in  a  short  time  two  very 
old  men  appeared,  assisted  by  their  sons  or  neighbors, 
and  one  of  the  feeblest  of  all  was  carried  and  placed 
where  he  could  hear. 

The  village  urchins,  always  very  troublesome,  even 
climbed  the  weak  shoulders  of  the  poor  old  man  in  their 
childish  curiosity  to  gaze  at  the  stranger,  but  he  seemed 
to  heed  nothing  except  the  reading,  and  leaned  forward 
with  a  hand  behind  each  ear,  not  to  lose  a  word!  Nor 
were  the  other  old  people  less  earnest  to  listen  to  the 
story  of  God's  love  for  sinners  through  Him  who  is  ever 
"mighty  to  save."  Truly  we  may  say  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  passing  by  on  that  day. 

There  were  several  in  that  village  who  seem  to  have 
caught  hold  of  the  hem  of  His  garment.  They  are  still 
weak  and  ignorant,  and  shut  in  by  bigotry  and  the  dan- 
ger of  death  from  publicly  avowing  how  far  they  are 
changed,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  some  will  be 
among  the  ransomed  by-and-by,  when  the  Lord  comes 
to  take  home  His  own  ! 
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&ott&  ant  Comments. 


We  have  several  letters  from  the 
sion  Fields,  and  several  articles  on  the 
Missions  of  other  churches  for  which 
have  no  room,  and  they  will  appear  next 
month. 

We  trust  all  our  readers  will  note 
the  cover  the  announcement  for  next 
year,  and  will  renew  their  subscriptions 
early,  and  by  obtaining  new  subscribers 
enlarge  our  influence. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
assembled  in  Annual  Session  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  October  28.  The  receipts  had 
been  $37,822. 75  in  money,  and  $20,000  in 
supplies.  A  missionary  was  appointed 
to  Castle  Garden,  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  is  President  of  the 
Society.  We  shall  give  a  fuller  account 
when  we  receive  the  annual  report. 

The  seventeenth  annual  session  of  the 
General  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was 
held  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  October. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the 
year  weretl08.798.il,  an"  advance  of 
$9,850.66.  The  appropriations  for  the 
coming  year  amount  to  $204,000.  The 
home  work  is  represented  by  8.961  auxil- 
iaries and  79,949  members.  In  the 
foreign  fields  are  68  missionaries.  92  as- 
sistants, 16  medical  ladies.  30  teachers, 
9  matrons,  758  scholarships  and  orphans, 
217  Bible  women,  115  day  schools,  3  hos- 

The  seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Inter-Seminary  Missionary  Al- 
liance was  held  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  October 
28-81.  It  was  attended  by  upwards  of 
800  students.  Eighty-one  of  the  students 
pledged  themselves  for  Missionary  ser- 
vice. Interesting  papers  on  Mission 
subjects  were  read.  The  next  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Alexandria,  Va. 
Such  meetings  are  well  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  Missionary  Spirit. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  not 
hitherto  been  represented  in  Africa.  Its 
first  missionaries,  Rev.  J.  R.  Frederick 
and  wife,  sailed  from  the  United  States 
en  route  to  Africa  on  November  20.  They 
will  commence  work  in  Liberia  on  the 
3t.  Paul's  River  in  Brewersville  and  vi- 
cinity. We  trust  that  this  small  begin- 
ning will  be  followed  by  a  large  number 
of  missionaries.  This  Church  could  do 
much  for  Africa  if  it  would. 

The  Mission  of  the  English  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  Buganda  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  in 
Equatorial  Africa,  has  greatly  suffered 
from  the  treachery  and  wickedness 
of   King    Mwangs.    the    successor    of 
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King  Mtesa.  By  his  orders  last  fall 
Bishop  Hannington  was  put  to  death, 
and  Rev.  R.  P.  Ashe  writes  from  Bugan- 
da, June  27, 1880 :  "  The  French  Roman 
Catholic  priests  were  joined  in  May,  1886, 
by  a.  bishop  and  a  priest.  The  King  wel- 
comed them  by  slaughtering  twenty  of 
Roman  Catholic  converts.  Hr  seized  also 
and  burned  alive  the  principle  Protest- 
ants, so  that  both  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish missionaries  were  involved  in  com- 
mon misery."  Mr.  Ashe  appeals  to  Amer- 
ica, Germany  and  England  to  join  hands 
to  prevent  that  portion  of  Africa  being 
'■the  prey  of  wolfish  native  chiefs  and 
vile  Asiatic  traders, " 


CTfetln*  of  Board  of  managers. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  met  at  the  Mission  Rooms  No- 
vember 16. 

The  subject  of  sending  out  missionary 
documents  with  a  view  of  increasing  the 
collections  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ueneral  Reference. 

Permission  was  given  the  Mexican 
Mission  to  sell  a  portion  of  a  lot  in  Quer- 
etaro  and  use  the  proceeds  in  furnishing 
the  bouse  at  Queretaro. 

Announcement  was  made  that  Rev.  C. 
W.  Drees,  of  the  Mexican  Mission,  had 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
South  American  Mission,  and  that  Rev.  C. 
W.Miller,of  Alabama,  had  been  appointed 
a  missionary  to  South  America  to  take 
the  place  of  Rev.  J.  R,  Wood,  now  in 
this  country.  Their  expenses  to  South 
America  was  ordered  to  be  paid  from  the 
appropriations  to  South  America. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Drees  was  appointed  treas- 
urer of  the  South  American  Mission. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Butler  was  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  Mexican  Mission. 

Rev.  L.  C.  Smith,  of  the  Mexico  Mis- 
sion, having  recovered  his  health,  the 
payment  of  his  return  expenses  to 
Mexico  was  ordered. 

Permission  was  given  to  the  North 
India  Mission  to  sell  to  the  Government 
the  school  building  at  Bijnour  for  S.OftQ 
rupees,  and  reinvest  the  money  in  a  school 
building  at  Nageenah. 

The  return  expenses  to  America  from 
India  of  Rev.  W.  Bowser.  Rev.  J.  Black- 
stock.  Rev.  R.  E.  Carter  and  Rev.  L.  R. 
Janney  and  their  families  was  ordered  to 
be  paid.  They  are  in  poor  health  and 
the  Bishop  has  granted  them  permission 
to  return. 

The  outgoing  expenses  of  the  follow- 
ing missionaries  was  Ordered  to  be  paid 
on  audited  bills :  Rev.  D.  O.  Fox  and 
Rev.  (1.  I.  Stone  and  wife,  returning  to 
India;  Rev,  Ralph  W.  Munson,  Hev.  F. 
L.  McCoy,  Rev.  Ray  Allen  and  Rev.  H. 
C.  Stnnte  and  their  wives,  and  Mrs.  Rev. 

P.  Long,  all  under  appointment  for 
South  India.  ' 


Grants  were  made  of  $50  to  Rev.  A. 
W.  Smith,  of  Salem,  Arkansas,  Confer- 
ence, and  $100  forthe  family  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Lynch.  Central  Missouri  Con ferenoe. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  the 
annuity  bonds  amounted  to  $247,187. 68, 
and  that  money  and  securities  held  by 
the  Treasurer  as  security  for  this  amount 
amounted  to  $350,681.01.  The  Treasurer 
was  directed  to  invest  in  bond  and 
mortgage  $100,000  at  5  percent,  interest, 
and  J.  B.  Cornell,  I.  Odell,  J.  E.  Searlea, 
and  J.  M.  Phillips,  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Loans. 

It  was  recommended  that  counsel  be 
retained  in  the  will  case  of  Samuel  Kain, 
late  of  Butler  Co.,  Ohio.  A  paper  was 
read  showing  the  title  of  the  Missionary 
Society  to  land  at  The  Dalles.  Oregon. 

The  appointment  by  the  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  of  Miss  Mary  A. 
Hughes  for  India,  and  Miss  Edna  G. 
Terry  as  medical  missionary  to  China, 
were  approved. 


Church   KilmiloB  Commit  l««. 

The  Church  Extension  Committee  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in 
Annual  Session  in  Philadelphia  Nov.   11. 

The  year  began  with  a  balance  In  the 
treasury  of  cash  and  securities,  of 
$49,781.38.  The  receipts  have  been :  On 
general  account,  $148,574.28:  on  Loan 
Fund  account,  $83,910,39—  $336,484.65. 
Giving  a  total  for  use  of  $878,205.31). 
An  increase  over  last  year  of  $11,521.12. 

The  Conference  collections  this  year 
were  $99,446.91.  Last  year  they  were 
$91 ,5)2  30,  so  that  there  is  a  gain  from 
this  source  alone  of  $7,898.65. 

The  work,  however,  has  Increased 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  rceournea. 
The  total  disbursements  have  been,  aa 
shown  by  Treasurer's  report :  On 
general  account,  $143,619.48  (the  largest 
amount  ever  paid  on  general  account  in 
anyone  year);  on  Loan  Fund  account. 
$36,907.13;  total,  $280,589,611;  leaving  a 
balance  in  cash  and  securities,  November 
1,  of  $45,790.81.  There  remained  on  file. 
November  1,  grants  to  308  churches  on 
conditions  to  be  complied  wfth  by  the 
churches  concerned,  which,  on  com- 
pliance with  conditions,  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  donations  of  $32,990  ;  loans  of 
$41,000;  a  total  of  $78,990.  Beatde* 
these  there  are  applications  on  file  and 
not  yet  considered,  from  46  churches  ask- 
ing for  donations  of  $9,468  ;  and  loans  of 
$8,680;  total.  $18,086.  So  that  to  pay 
these  grants  and  the  applications  no  file 
would  require  a  total  of  $93,070  or  $M,- 
849.69  more  than  the  entire  balance  in 
the  treasury. 

mtialonarf ea  and  RIIhIo**. 

Miss  M,  C.  Elliot,  of  India,  Miss  J.  E. 
Goodenough,  of   South    America,    am) 


Misa  Mary  McKesson,  of  Burma,  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Woman's  Missionary  So- 
ciety, hare  married  and  hare  resigned 
as  missionaries  of  the  Society. 

The  following  missionaries  have  left 
this  country :  Rev.  D.  O.  Pox  (return- 
ing), Rev.  Ray  Allen  and  wife,  Rev.  F. 
L.  McCoy  and  wife.  Rev.  R.  W.  Mun. 
aon  and  wife  and  Miss  Oriel  Miller,  for 
India:  Rev.  W.  S.  Worden,  m.d.,  and 
wife,  for  Japan  ;  Rev.  J.  J.  Banbury 
and  wife,  for  China. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Turin,  Italy,  has  a  tine  new  Estey  organ, 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  M.  F.  Graves,  the 
mother-in-law  of  Rev.  Wm.  Burt,  our 
missionary  to  Italy. 

The  West  China  Mission,  at  Chungking, 
reported  10  members  and  11  probation- 
ers when  the  missionaries  left  in  July 
last. 

The  Centra]  China  Mission  reports  201 
members  and  246  probationers.  There 
have  been  88  conversions  during  the 
year.  One  year  ago  this  mission  re- 
ported 174  members  and  150  probation- 
Bishop  Ninde  writes,  Oct.  32,  after 
leaving  Bulgaria:  "I  think  we  have 
passed  in  Bulgaria  the  period  or  violent 
opposition  to  our  work,  and  may  expect 
a  slow  but  substantial  growth.  We  are 
nonilod  in  Bulgaria.  The  educated  class 
despise  in  their  hearts  the  empty  cere- 
monies of  the  native  church,  and  are 
rapidly  lapsing  into  open  or  covert  infi- 
delity." 

Rev.  Gideon  F.  Draper  writes  from 
Tokio,  Japan,  Oct  10  :  "  The  school  has 
opened  very  encouragingly.  We  have 
an  enrollment  of  140  students  in  the 
Preparatory  Department,  and  are  carry- 
ing on,  with  the  aid  of  the  Canadian 
Methodist  brethren,  a  Freshman  class  of 
■even  in  the  college.  We  hope  to  see  the 
time,  and  that  not  far  distant,  when 
Methodism  shall  be  united  in  this  work 
of  education.  The  union  of  the  Cana- 
dian Methodist  Mission  with  our  own  in 
theological  work  is  but  the  beginning. 
There  are  2 1  candidates  for  the  ministry 
under  the  instruction  of  the  union 
faculty.  The  English  school  is  still  the 
guest  of  the  Theological  in  the  Philander 
Smith  Institute.  The  courteous  host  is 
being  uncivilly  crowded.  The  work  of 
the  new  Conference  year  is  beginning 
welL" 

Rev.  J.  O.  Spencer  writes  from  Tokio, 
Japan,  Oct.  20:  "Japan  is  no  longer 
beathen  in  the  sense  that  China  and 
India  are,  and  herein  is  the  crisis.  Men 
lire  not  particularly  attached  to  their  old 
Idols  nor  are  they  devoted  to  the  new 
way.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Greek  Churches  are  making  wonderful 
progress  here.  Our  own  church  work 
is  making  steady  growth,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  note  the  advancement  of  our 
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doctrines  among  the  well-to-do  middle 
class,  who,  up  to  the  present,  have  given 
little  heed  to  our  teaching.  Our  school 
at  Aoyama  opens  with  brighter  prospects 
than  ever  before.  The  boarding  depart- 
ment is  entirely  filled.  By  far  the  larger 
part  of  those  who  remain  with  us  a  few 
terms  as  boarders  become  Christians 
My  heart  is  with  the  millions  of  Japan. 
just  now  in  the  gray  dawn,  uncertain  of 
the  objects  about  them,  unprepared,  yet 
willing  to  cast  aside  the  flickering  lamp 
which  they  have  carried  during  the 
night,  and  turn  their  longing  eyes  to  the 
rising  sun.  A  large  number  have  been 
brought  to  Christ  in  Mr.  Fukuzawa's 
school ;  fifty  have  been  saved  in  Sendai 
Middle  College.  There  has  been  much 
success  in  the  schools  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  a  re- 
newed growth  in  the  school  at  Nagasaki. 
The  new  college  building  in  Aoyama  is 
nearly  ready  for  the  roof.  It  is  a  fine 
building." 

Rev.  I.  II.  Correll  writes  from  Japan, 
Oct.  20  :  "The  statistics  presented  atour 
Conference  just  held,  show  a  very  heal- 
thy growth  in  our  work  during  the  year. 
The  whole  number  of  full  members  re- 
ported is  1,754.  which  is  a  net  increase  of 
458.  being  a  gain  of  a  little  more  than  USJg 
percent.  The  number  of  probationers  re- 
ported is  450,  a  net  increase  of  98  over 
last  year.  The  number  of  Sunday  - 
schools  increased  from  37,  reported  last 
year,  to  54  reported  this  year.  Last 
year's  statistics  gave  officers  and  teach- 
ers. 120.  scholars,  1  409.  This  year  wo  re- 
port officers  and  teachers,  188,  scholars. 
1,003.  Last  year  the  number  of  baptisms 
reported  were  :  adults,  450 :  children, 
118  Tbia  year  we  have,  adults,  680; 
children,  140.  These  statistics,  while 
they  are  eloquent,  can  not  begin  to  tell 
all.  The  position  which  Christianity 
holds  in  Japan  at  the  present  time,  com- 
pared with  the  position  it  held  one  year 
ago,  is  surprising  in  many  respects. 
Many  who  form  the  backbone  of  society, 
and  who,  a  short  time  ago,  laughed  at 
the  very  idea  of  their  having  anything 
to  do  with  Christianity,  are  inquiring  to- 
day concerning  the  truth,  and  plainly 
showing  that  they  are  feeling  the  need 
of  that  which  a  short  time  ago  they  de- 
spised. According  to  present  indications, 
the  great  question  ere  long  will  not  be, 
Shall  Christianity  Iw  introduced  into  Ja- 
pan ?  but  it  will  be,  What  form  of  Chris- 
tianity shall  be  accepted  ?  A  gentleman 
recently  returned  from  Europe,  in  oneof 
the  foremost  daily  papers,  with  whose 
editorial  staff  he  is  connected,  strongly 
advocates  the  introduction  of  Unitarian- 
ism  as  the  faith  adapted  to  the  Japan- 
ese. This  has  awakened  much  interest 
amongst  the  Christians  and  provoked 
much  discussion,  but  it  has  a  tendency 
to  stimulate  research  and  thus  do  good. " 
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Bishop  Taylor'*  African  Mlaalon*. 

On  Dec.  2  an  additional  company  of 
six  missionaries  will  sail  from  New  York 
for  Africa  to  reinforce  Bishop  Taylor, 
When  last  heard  from  the  Bishop  was  at 
or  near  Stanley  Pool  with  several  mis- 
sionaries, intending  to  establish  a  mis- 
sion station  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Upper  Congo. 

He  writes  that  he  much  needs  a  steam- 
boat, and  with  it  mechanics,  an  ordained 
preacher,  an  experienced  physician,  a 
good  cook  and  some  seamen  All  must 
be  over  21  years  of  age,  sound  in  body 
and  active  Christians. 

Bishop  Taylor  also  writes:  "Ihopeto 
find  a  good  field  for  a  mission  northwest 
of  Banana  Point,  where  we  may  get  a 
snug  harbor  for  the  John  Brown.  Her 
captain  can  be  a  missionary,  and  when  a 
steamer  arrives  with  a  consignment  for 
us  our  steamer  can  come  alongside  and 
receive  our  freight  and  passengers,  and 
without  any  delay  convey  them  to  Mata- 

"  Not  a  foot  of  land  can  be  obtained  in 
Banana,  being  a  narrow,  swampy  sand- 
pit ;  and  northwest  on  the  ocean  shore, 
it  would  be  more  healthy  than  in 
Banana.  We  were  detained  a  month 
and  a  day  at  Banana,  and  dear  Charles 
Peters  was  taken  iU  there  and  died  at 
Matadie,  July  8.  about  nine  days  after  I 
left.  Charlie  was  a  most  promising 
young  man,  wholly  consejreted  to  God, 
and  is  now  in  Heaven  without  a  doubt. 
Our  remaining  party  left  Matadie  July  23; 
three  of  them  have  arrived  here— Broth- 
ers Walker,  Cameron,  and  Shoreland. 
I  appointed  Brother  John  Xewtb,  from 
London,  transport  agent,  till  our  stuff 
can  be  carried  260  miles  to  this  place,  or 
210  miles  to  Leopoldville ;  bis  headquar- 
ters areatLukungu.  120  miles  up.  Brother 
and  Sister  Klkins  and  Dr  Harrison 
were  also  at  Lukungu  when  we  last  heard 
from  them,  but  we  are  expecting  them  to 
join  us  daily.  We  are  in  good  health 
and  good  cheer,  abiding  in  Jesus. 

"Kimpoko  is  a  delightful  spot  on  the 
east  bank  at  itanloy  Pool.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  more  healthy  place  ;  the  cli- 
mate is  unsurpassed  anywhere.  I  work 
with  spade,  axe,  or  hoe,  seven  to  ten  hours 
a  day  six  days  a  week.  During  my  min- 
istry of  44  years  I  had  no  time  or  occasiou 
for  any  such  work,  but  never  wrought 
harder  nor  with  less  fatigue  in  my 
youthful  days.  God  gives  me  strength 
of  muscle  and  of  mind  according  to  my 
need.  The  soil  here  is  light  and  sandy, 
and  with  a  good  ditch  for  irrigation  ; 
having  au  18  foot  waterfall  about  70 
yards  from  our  door,  coming  direct  from 
the  mountains,  we  are  independent  of 
drought,  and  can  grow  food  enough  for 
a  dozen  mission  stations  if  need  be," 

The  Annual  Conference  of  Bishop  Wm. 
Taylor's  Self-supporting  Missions  in  An- 
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gola,  South  Central  Africa,  was  held  at 
Nhangueapepo,  commencing  August  18. 
It  wan  presided  over  by  Superintendent 
A.  E.  Withey.  Revs.  C.  A.  Batcliffe,  C. 
H.  McLean,  W.  H.  Mead,  W.  P.  Dodson 
and  C.  W.  Gordon  were  recommended 
to  the  Liberia  Conference  for  election 
to  orders.  A  good  opening  for  a  mission 
in  the  town  of  Ambaca  was  reported. 

From  the  report  of  the  Superintendent 
we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

The  Transit  and  Building  Fund  Com- 
mittee hare  furnished  us  with  a  good 
outfit  of  necessary  equipments  for 
African  stations,  and  subsidies  of  food 
supplies  and  cotton  cloth,  with  which 
to  buy  food,  which  we  hope  will  be 
ample  to  assist  all  the  stations  to  a  self- 
supporting  basis  the  coming  year;  some 
having  already  reached  that  goal.  Under 
God,  the  stations  are  indebted  to  the 
Portuguese  and  natives  for  many  favors, 
exhibiting  hospitality,  friendliness  and 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  missions. 
The  Portuguese  Government  has  shown 
a  willingness  to  grant  all  the  land  that 
can  be  utilized  at  any  point. 

The  school  patronage  has  been  vari- 
able. Loanda  school  began  small,  and 
reached  a  point  of  self-support,  when 
the  mission  was  necessarily  moved  to 
another  house,  with  increased  rent, 
which  rendered  it  otherwise.  Dondo 
school  opened  well,  was  subsequently 
reduced  by  removals,  etc.,  but  later  on 
increased,  and  is  now  abundantly  self- 
supporting.  Nhangueapepo  has  had, 
for  a  few  months,  an  income  of  about 
six  dollars  per  month  ;  but  the  parties 
from  whom  it  came  are  financially  in- 
volved, and  the  patronage  is  ended. 
Pungo  Andongo  school  has  Buffered  on  ac- 
count of  the  sickness  before  mentioned, 
but  has  struggled  into  a  comfortable 
existence.  Malange  school  has  not  had  a 
great  prosperity,  for  various  causes, 
chiefly  the  lack  of  a  teacher  during  a 
portion  of  the  year,  although  a  begin- 
ning bas  been  made,  and  about  twenty 
dollars  realized. 

Nhangueapepo  and  Malange  are  the 
only  stations  that  can  develop  agricul- 
tural schools.  At  these  stations  our 
principles  have  been  tried  to  some  ex- 
tent, with  three  or  four  boys,  to  their 
manifest  improvement.  We  have  em- 
ployed them  also  in  domestic  service, 
with  economy.  Loanda,  Dondo  and 
Malange.  present  excellent  opportunities 
for  mechanical  industries,  sufficient  to 
employ  the  skill  of  all  the  brethren  that 
can  be  spared  for  it,  with  good  returns 
for  their  labor.  Some  of  us  have  been 
permitted  to  inspect  mechanical  work 
going  on  in  different  places  in  this  Pro- 
vince, where  negro  men  and  boys  are 
exhibiting  an  adaptation  that  is  really 
encouraging,  being  employed  as  en- 
gineers, carpenters,  masons,  and  in  run- 
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ning  machines.  Our  friends  must  be 
content  with  seeing  these  industrial 
schools  worked  up  slowly.  We  have 
made  some  mistakes,  generally  in  the 
line  of  going  too  fast.  The  results, 
physically,  of  overdoing  in  this  climate, 
are  too  serious  to  be  permitted. 

Our  work  is  purely  native.  Seldom  is 
any  one  met  who  speaks  English,  outside 
of  those  who  are  learning  it  in  our 
schools ;  hence,  of  course,  our  oppor- 
tunities are  measured  by  our  acquire- 
ments of  the  two  languages,  Portuguese 
and  N'bunda,  the  latter  being  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  from  lack  of  books  from 
which  to  learn  ;  however,  remarkable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  former, 
and  in  most  of  the  stations  regular  Sab- 
bath services  are  held,  which  are  well 
attended,  consisting  of  singing  and  ex 
pounding  the  Scriptures  in  Portuguese. 

Through  the  beneficence  of  a  few  of 
the  Lord's  dear  saints,  good  houses  have 
been  purchased  at  each  station  except 
Loanda,  which  has  the  means  to  buy 
with ;  but  the  present  seems  not  to  be 
the  time  to  purchase,  on  account  of  un- 
due inflation  from  the  prospect  of  a  new 
railroad. 

Our  present  company  of  missionaries 
seem  strong  and  of  good  courage.  Dr. 
W.  R,  Summers  had  a  warm  welcome,  as 
a  physician,  and  by  practice  obtained  a 
sufficient  compensation  to  fit  out  an  ex- 
pedition to  tbe  Tnshilange  Country,  and 
left  for  that  point  in  July.  Tbe  people 
of  Malange  were  looking  eagerly  for 
another  American  doctor,  and  Dr.  Clark 
Smith  was  placed  there  to  supply  their 
need;  his  family  soon  following.  Dr. 
Mary  B.  M.  Davenport  is  appreciated  in 
Dondo  as  a  physician,  and  will  obtain 
income  from  that  source.  Bro.  W.  P. 
Dodson,  although  not  professionally  a 
physician,  has  rendered  valuable  services 
in  that  line  at  Nhangueapepo.  Bro.  C. 
A  Ratcliffe  has  been  called  to  England 
for  a  few  months,  but  expects  to  return 
to  loanda  in  October.  Bro.  C.  W.  Gor- 
don received  a  conditional  appointment 
to  the  Lunda  Country  in  1885,  but  the 
providential  leadings  seem  to  indicate 
a  year's  delay,  at  least,  and  he  has  been 
at  Nhangueapepo  nearly  four  months  to 
relieve  the  Superintendent  in  his  work. 

The  prospects  are  encouraging.  We 
shall  succeed  if  "  Holiness  unto  the  Lord  " 
upon  our  banners  and  in  our  hearts. 
Glory  to  God  !  The  instruction  given  us 
and  principles  laid  down  by  our  beloved 
Bishop  while  with  us  have  been  often 
referred  to,  and  have  been  greatly  blessed 
to  m  all. 


Ever  since  the  founding  of  the  Min- 
or! the  Annual  Meeting  has  been  held 


in  Eiu  Kiang,  except  once  when  Bishop 
Wiley  was  too  ill  to  proceed  thither;  as 
a  matter  of  necessity  therefore,  all  the 
missionaries  went  to  Shanghai  whrn< 
the  meeting  was  held,  although  Shan*, 
hai  is  not  within  the  boundaries  at  our 
Mission. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  tin- 
Mission  the  Annual  Meeting  was  held 
outside  Kin  Kiang,  except  as  aho** 
named  at  Chin  Kiang,  where  with  my 
wife  I  arrived  at  the  end  of  September 
in  good  time  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  ex- 
ercises and  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  brethren.  Our  field  lies  along  the 
banks  of  the  mighty  Yaug-tse-Kiaoe;, 
extending  in  length  from  Chin  Kiang  b> 
Kin  Kiang,  a  distance  of  830  miles  ;  it* 
width  is  not  limited.  There  are  four 
stations,  Kiu  Kiang,  Nankin.  Wnba. 
Chin  Kiang,  where  the  missionaries  rr- 
side  and  from  which  point  they  branch 
out  into  the  country  In  nil  direction*. 
there  being  for  instance  73  miles  between 
the  outposts  of  tbe  Bev.  Jao.  R.  HyktV 
work.  In  all  these  places  there  is  a  very 
promising  work,  but  it  will  take  long  lu 
develop  a  strong  native  church. 

The  great  need  is  a  large  increase  of 
the  foreign  staff  :  were  twenty  new  men 
sent  out  to  us  at  once  there  would  be  full 
work  for  them  to  do.  Indeed,  we  nrr 
very  short  handed,  which  leaves  thr 
work  imperfectly  done.  We  have  o  pop- 
ulation of  nearly  lOO.OOn.OOO  souls:  truly 
a  fine  pastoral  charge  !  At  home,  vo  surt. 
a  vastamount  of  people,  preachers  w»ul<l 
number  by  the  thousands.  Oh.  brelhivn 
at  home,  let  your  hearts  cry  for  Uie  Hut; 
Spirit  to  descend  upon  yoa,  that  you  may 
open  your  pockets  and  send  out  mam     J 


If  our  wealthy  brethren  could  K- 
transplanted  to  Central  China  and  w 
the  real  needs  of  the  work  I  am  nnv 
they  would  give  generously. 

There  are  hundreds  of  young  men  in 
our  church  who  possess  their  thousand) . 
are  there  not  some  of  these  who  will  de- 
vote not  only  their  money  but  their  livr. 
to  the  work  of  God  in  this  dark  part  tif 
His  vineyard,  and  come  to  labor  here. 
supporting  themselves  with  their  »wn 
resources?  May  God  raise  up  wmr  »m-t> 
men  and  women  and  send  them  out  to  u* 

Our  Annual  Meeting  cotntnemtd 
Thursday.  Oct.  7.  The  roll  wnscau*d: 
there  were  present  Revs.  V.  C  Hart,  tat 
B.  Hykes.  J.  Jackson.  G.  W.  WooUU 
W.  C.  Lougden.  C.  F.  Kupfer.  E.  Bert* 
U  d.  .  J.  Walley,  E.  S.  Little.  Dr.  Stun 
was  unavoidably  absent.  The  ladin 
Miss  D.  Hoag  and  Bliss  Robinson,  wfcn 
are  doing  a  splendid  work  here,  woreaai 
present  during  several  sessions,  BiweS 
x  native  preachers  from  tho  vsdkss 
outstations.  Tbe  ordinary  routine  mm 
liar  to  a  home  District 
gone  through. 


MISS  TON  JVOTES. 


Two  Important  resolutions  were  passed, 
first  that  them  should  be  a  two  years' 
course  of  stud;  in  the  Chinese  language 
for  all  new  foreign  missionaries  ap- 
pointed to  tlic  Mission  ;  this  resolution 
will  be  sent  home  to  receive  the  author- 
ity of  the  Board. 

The  second  is  about  as  important  as 
any  that  could  he  passed,  via:  "Resolved, 
that  from  henceforth  we  license  no  new 
preachers  except  on  a  self-supporting 
basis,  and  that  w  use  our  best  endeav- 
ors to  make  our  present  native  ministry 
as  Boon  as  possible  self-supi>orting." 

1  think  I  am  correct  iu  saying  nearly 
every  missionary  in  China  disapproves  of 
the  present  method  of  supporting  native 
preachers  with  foreign  aid.  but  our  Mis- 
sion is  the  first  to  thus  pledge  itself  to  a 
definite  action.  To  those  who  under- 
stand Chinese  character,  where  self  and 
greed  predominate,  it  will  be  evident 
that  we  only  encourage  these  traits  by 
so  paying  them.  Again,  ten  thousand 
preachers  could  be  obtained  in  a  week  if 
we  liked  to  take  them  thus.  Let  them 
have  an  idea  of  the  doctrine  they  have 
to  preach,  and  give  them  the  shining  six 
dollars  a  month  and  they  will  preach  till 
they  die. 

Owing  to  this  some  unworthy  men 
have  crept  into  the  ranks,  and  when  ex- 
pelled for  vile  crimes,  naturally  great 
discredit  is  brought  upon  the  church  and 
the  Christian  ministry. 

Upon  the  present  self-supporting 
scheme  there  will  be  no  inducement  for 
ungodly  men  to  seek  the  position,  and  it 
will  also  develop  the  giving  capacities  of 
the  native  Christians,  who  at  present 
only  dimly  understand  to  what  purpose 
they  are  giving  their  "  cash."  but  when 
it  is  clearly  shown  them  that  their 
preacher  depends  upon  their  offerings  for 
support,  they  wilt  give  liberally. 

By  this  means  of  self-support  it  may 
lake  a  little  longer,  but  we  shall,  by  the 
blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  lay  the  foun- 
dations broad  and  strong,  and  the  labor- 
ers who  come  after  us  will  build  upon  a 
solid  foundation  laid  by  God,  instead  of 
upon  a  foundation  of  rubbish  laid  by  the 
Devil. 

It  is  only  proper  to  say  here  that  the 
above  resolution  is  the  result  of  an  ad- 
mirable and  exhaustive  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  native  self-support  by  the  Rev. 
V.  C.  Hart,  the  superintendent. 

On  the  Sabbath  morning  the  Rev.  Jno. 
R.  Hykes  delivered  an  able  sermon  in 
Chinese  on  th»  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  a  large  mixed  congregation  of  mis- 
sionaries and  natives,  after  which  the 
Rev  V.  C.  Hart,  administered  in  Chinese 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
My  heart  has  never  been  so  moved  and 
rejoiced  so  much  as  by  the  sight  of  these, 
who  were  once  heathen,  but  now,  glory 
to  God.  are  among  the  redeemed,  par- 


taking of  Christ's  last  memorable  sapper. 
Oh,  here  is  encouragement.  Let  not 
brethren  at  home  look  to  and  be  satisfied 
with  mere  statistics.  God's  wondrous 
works  are  not  measured  by  numbers.  Let 
us  as  a  Church  still  work  and  give  and 
pray  for  China,  and  her  millions  shall 
throng  the  celestial  gates. 

In  the  afternoon  Rev.  C.  P.  Kupfer  de- 
livered in  Chinese  an  interesting  address 
to  the  Sunday-school .  after  which  the 
appointments  were  read. 

In  the  evening  Rev.  J.  Jackson 
preached  the  Annual  Sermon  in  English, 
to  quite  a  large  congregation. 

One  evening  was  spent  in  a  social  man- 
ner at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Wood- 
all,  the  Secretary  of  the  Mission,  when 
Bro.  Hykes'  and  Bro.  Woodall's  children 
were  baptized  by  the  superintendent. 

Now  with  a  final  Missionary  prayer 
meeting,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  ask 
the  Board  for  a  large  reinforcement,  the 
Annual  Meeting  closed,  and  the  brethren 
again  traveled  to  their  stations  to  endure 
and  battle  and  labor  for  Christ  another 
year,  if  God  spare  them, 

Ckinkkmg,  Oct.  20th,  1866. 


Appointment*  of  Central   China  flllti- 

The  superintendent  sends  ns  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  appointments  of  the  Cen- 
tral China  Mission  for  1887  : 

Superintendent  V.  C.  Hart. 

Kin  Kiang  Diatriet.  St.  Paul's  (Km 
Kiang)  and  suburbs — J.  R.  Hykes.  Kiu 
Kiang  city  and  Shehlipu— C.  F.  Kupfer. 
Anglo-Chinese  College — C.  F.  Kupfer, 
Tai-Sin  Shih.  Hwang  Ni  Tang  and  Shui 
Chang— J.  R.  Hykes.  Nang  Chang  foo 
and  Wee  Chen— J,  R.  Hykes.  Hwang 
Mei  and  Kung  Lung— C.  F.  Kupfer, 
Shehtseh  Yu.  Boarding  School  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  School,  to 
bo  supplied. 

Wuhu  Dittrict.  Wuhu  City— J.  Walley, 
Sin  ta  Revel  Tai  Pin  foo— J  Walley. 
Girls'  School  of  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society— Mrs.  J.  Walley. 

yanking  District.  Nanking— V.  C. 
Hart.  Nanking,  North  City— W.C.  Long- 
den.  Nanking  Memorial  Chapel — J. 
Jackson.  Nanking  Memorial  Hospital — 
R.  C.  Beebe,  h.d.,  G.  A.  Stuart,  h.d. 
Work  of  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society— Mrs.  J.  Jackson.  School  of 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society- 
Mrs.  G.  K.  Longden. 

Cliinkiang  Dittrict.  Domestic  Chapel. 
Chinkiang— G.  W.  Woodall.  Neeh  Tien 
Mei.  West  and  South  Gates— G.  W. 
Woodall.  Salt  station— G.  W.  Woodall. 
Student  of  the  Language.  Edward  S. 
Little.  Medical  Work  of  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society— Miss  L.  II. 
Hoag,  m.d.  School  work  of  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society— Miss  M.  C. 
Robinson. 


The  Rev.  H.  W.  Eklund,  pastor  of  St. 
Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Stockholm,  (whose  address  is  6  Adolf 
Fredriketarg,  Stockholm,  Sweden,) writes 
as  follows : 

Three  months  of  this  Conference  year 
are  already  past,  and  last  Sabbath  was 
our  first  quarterly  Sunday.  Brother  Ah- 
gren.our  highly  esteemed  presiding  elder, 
was  with  us  in  the  forenoon,  and,  as 
usual,  preached  the  Word  with  clearness 
and  power  to  a  crowded  audience. 

After  the  sermon  32  persons—  proba- 
tioners—were called  forward  to  the  altar, 
whom  we  asked  Brother  Ahgren  to  re- 
ceive into  full  connection.  It  was  a 
grand  sight,  and  the  20th  of  August  was 
a  great  day  for  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Stockholm.  "The  best 
of  all  is  "  that  all  these  new  members,  as 
far  as  human  eyes  can  see,  are  truly  con- 
verted, and  have  their  names  written  in 
Heaven. 

When  the  forenoon  service  was  over 
weimmediatelyenteredthechurch  again 
—all  who  had  admission  tickets — to  par- 
take of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was  a 
blessed  hour  for  our  souls. 

During  the  day  eleven  persons  joined 
on  probation,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks 
about  twenty  more,  who  could  not  be 
present  this  time,  will  be  received  into 
full  connection,  when  we  also  expect 
that  others  will  join  on  probation.  The 
Lord  is  blessing  our  humble  effortH 
abundantly;  not  less  than  IBS  were  re- 
ceived  on  probation  last  year,  and  this 
year  promises  to  be  fully  as  good. 

We  have  not  been  much  troubled  with 
any  "summer  fever,"  as  our  meetings 
have  been  well  attended  during  the  sum- 
mer; sometimes  the  church  has  been 
crowded,  and  our  prayer-meeting  room, 
with  places  for  about  two  hundred  per- 
sons, became  too  small  for  our  Thursday 
evening  meetings,  so  we  must  use  the 
audience-room  for  that  purpose. 

The  greatest  obstacle  for  this  society 
is  its  heavy  church  debt— nearly  88,000 
crowns— as  we  have  to  be  continually 
begging  money,  and  the  people  are  poor. 
With  the  help  of  Swedish  Methodist 
friends  in  the  United  States  we  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  debt  3,900  crowns  last 
year.  Who  will  help  us  this  year?  Dr. 
Buckley  can  testify  that  it  is  a  church 
and  lot  worth  paying  for. 


Froteatant  Mission*  In  Peking:,  Chlua. 

In  the  city  of  Peking,  American  Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians,  and  Congregation- 
alists,  with  two  strong  representative 
societies  of  England,  are  working  with 
vigor,  unanimity,  and  devotion.  Their 
homes  may  be  homes  of  comfort,  and 
their  expenses  may  frighten  the  econom- 
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ical  home  churches,  but  a  more  diligent, 
prayerful,  single-minded  class  of  mis- 
sionaries could  hardly  be  found  else- 
where in  China. 

Of  these  societies,  probably  the  Metho- 
dists should  be  regarded  as  the  most 
thoroughly  organized  and  the  most  wise- 
ly progressive.  It  has  schools  for  boys 
and  for  girls  under  careful  management, 
in  which  foreigners  give  instruction,  ex- 
ercise close  supervision,  and  around 
which  they  cast  the  silent  blessings  of  a 
consistent  loving  example.  This  Mission 
has  also  two  street  chapels,  and  the  largest 
Sunday  chapel  in  the  city. 

It  alone  is  doing  evangelistic  work  in 
the  southern  or  Chinese  city,  and  here  a 
little  company  of  independent,  self-sup- 
porting Christians  is  being  gathered  to- 
gether. The  work  in  the  country  sta- 
tions is  also  on  a  firm  basis,  and  promises 
great  results  for  the  future,  Ito  properly 
in  Peking  amounts  to  over  $40,000,  thus 
indicating  the  progressive  spirit  of  our 
Methodist  brethren  on  the  mission  field. 
When  this  mission  builds,  it  builds  sol- 
idly, both  in  a  spiritual  and  mechanical 
sense. 

Peking  has  seven  street  chapels,  three 
hospitals,  seven  boarding-schools,  and 
five  Sunday  chapels.  It  aims  to  be  the 
center  of  a  broad  influence,  and  even 
fancies  at  times  it  can  control  the  mis- 
sionary votes  of  the  land,  though  mis- 
sionaries elsewhere  are  sometimes  too 
conceited  to  yield  always  to  missionary 
imperial  dictation. 

Our  own  Presbyterian  Mission  is  mak- 
ing rapid  growth  in  its  hospital  work, 
building  fine  wards  for  the  sick,  and 
soon  to  be  managed  by  two  physicians — 
Dr.  Atterbury  and  a  recruit.  This  time 
the  Board  received  a  fresh  amount  of 
wisdom,  and  favored  the  pushing  of  one 
of  the  most  useful  features  of  mission 
work,  in  conservative,  materialistic  Chi- 
na. Would  that  all  medical  missionaries 
in  the  Presbyterian  Board  had  similar 
aid  to  enter  all  providential  openings. 
Thoroughness  is  the  great  necessity  in 
Christian  service  at  home  and  abroad. 
Brethren,  give  us  the  chance  "to  push 
things." 

Outside  of  the  real  missionary  circle  in 
Peking  are  men  like  Dre.  Martin,  Dud- 
geon, and  Edkins,  formerly  supported  by 
the  missionary  societies,  but  now  in  the 
pay  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  who 
are  doing  splendid  service  in  silently  af- 
fecting the  tone  and  ideas  of  Chinese 
official  life. 

Probably  no  other  foreigner  has  such 
a  salutary  influence  over  the  higher  man- 
darins as  Dr.  Martin,  President  of  the 
Imperial  University,  a  man  of  high  West- 
ern scholarship  not  only,  but  of  unusual 
grasp  of  the  Chinese  language,  history, 
and  mode  of  thought.  The  Emperor  has 
conferred  on  him  an  official  rank  next  to 
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the  highest,  as  an  honor  for  his  aid  in 
the  past.  With  a  complete  knowledge 
of  international  law,  of  which  he  is  an 
instructor,  he  is  a  cautious  and  valuable 
counsellor  in  all  questions  of  Chinese 
and  foreign  relationship.  While  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  social  honors  of  Chinese 
home  life,  as  is  true  even  of  all  the  for- 
eign Ministers  in  Peking,  be  yet  has  a 
rare  opportunity  to  influence  for  peace 
and  justice  the  Board  »f  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  by  his  courteous,  intelligent,  and 
upright  speech  and  exttmple.  to  recom- 
mend the  religion  which  he  firmly  be- 
lieves. 


The  London  Christian,  of  Nov.  11, 
states  that  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety had  received  sad  news  from  Rev. 
J.  D.  Hepburn  at  Shosbong.  South  Africa. 
respecting  the  mission  to  the  Ba  tan  an  a  at 
Lake  Ngami,  where  a  promising  church 
had  been  established.  Mr.  Hepburn 
writes  that  on  visiting  it  he  found  an 
utter  aversion  to  heathenism.  The  Mata- 
bele  had  made  several  raids  on  this  tribe. 
and  although  they  hod  been  repulsed, 
the  people  had  been  much  impoverished 
by  the  destruction  of  their  property. 
They  attributed  this  to  Christianity,  and 
they  determined  to  resume  their  old 
heathen  rites. 

The  Germans  in  Jerusalem  have  a  sep- 
arate congregation  of  their  own,  and  un- 
der German  auspices  some  excellent 
mission  work  is  done.  The  congregation 
now  numbers  134  members,  of  whom, 
however,  twenty  are  Arabs.  Dr.  Lepaius, 
a  son  of  the  Berlin  Egyptologist  recently 
deceased,  is  the  pastor.  He,  together 
with  four  other  teachers,  managed  an 
excellent  school,  in  which,  besides  Her- 
man and  Arabic,  also  English,  French, 
Latin  and  Greek  are  taught.  In  the  asy- 
lum for  the  lepers,  a  man  and  his  wife 
and  one  deaconess  are  employed,  and 
have  the  care  of  seventeen  lepers.  In 
the  deaconess's  hospital  four  deaconesses 
attended  last  year  to  the  wants  of  457 
sick  persons.  The  Orphans' Home  "Tali- 
(ft (i  Kvmi"  for  girls  has  110  inmates. 

There  are  some  two  hundred  millions 
of  women  in  India,  of  whom  twenty  mil- 
lions are  in  enforced  widowhood.  The 
English  Baptist  Zenana  Mission  has  been 
doing  a  good  work  among  them.  It 
commenced  in  1867  with  a  revenue  of 
flfteen .  hundred  dollars.  Now  it  has 
eighteen  stations,  forty-two  lady  visitors, 
twenty-five  assistants,  one  hundred  and 
four  native  teachers  and  Bible  women, 
and  forty-one  girl  schools  containing 
about  flfteen  hundred  pupils.  In  support 
of  these  various  agencies  they  expend 
about  185.000. 


WtoBt  To   Do  nilk  Idol*. 

Twaa  a  little  Hindu  maiden. 

With  a  dark  and  Sashing  eye. 
Moved  to  throw  away  her  Idols 

By  an  impulse  from  on  high. 
"  Look  I  this  wooden  image,  brother. 

Never  yet  could  see  or  bear ! 
How  the  foolish  thing  we've  mended. 

Strange  such  rubbish  we  should  fear''' 
BROTHER. 

"  We  can  no  more  fear  an  idol. 
That  is  crumbling  to  decay,— 

It  shall  perish!     See,  'tis  burning, — 
Into  smoke  consumes  away  1" 

SISTER. 
"As  for  this  great  staring  monster 

Made  of  stone,  with  frightful  face, 
We  will  chisel  off  its  features 

And  then  roll  it  from  its  place. 
Surely,  if  a  god  'twill  show  it, — 

Some  way  try  itself  to  save; 
If  it  is  no  god.  then  truly 

We  are  fools  for  it  to  rave.'* 


■■  Only  stone,  it  has  no  power,— 

Can  not  move  itself  to  save, 
Tis  not  fit  for  us  to  worship, 

'Tis  not  fit  for  us  to  have." 

"  But,  my  brother,  1  am  sinful, — 

Bitterly  with  longing  cry. 
Who  is  there  that  can  forgive  msP 

Is  the  living  God  on  high  T 

BROTHER. 

"  Yes.  my  sister,  Christ  forgiveth.— 
Dwells  in  heavenly  mansUms  fair, 

Once  came  down  to  die  and  save  us 
From  our  sins,  and  lead  us  there." 

BUTTER, 

"Good  news!  good  newel  little  brother. 

He  forgives  I  He  is  the  Lord: 
You  have  heard  this  from  the  teacher* 

Who  know  all  about  His  Word." 

BROTHER. 

"  Yes,  they  tell  me  He's  our  Savior, 

He  can  save  us  from  our  sin, 
We  have  only  just  to  trust  Him 

And  He'll  lead  His  fold  within. 
He  will  shelter,  He  will  save  us. 

To  Him  always  we  can  pray, 
For  He  is  a  King  forever 

And  He'll  guide  us  every  day," 

sister  (joyfully  clapping  her  hand*.) 
"  I  am  happyt  I  will  serve  Him  ! 

Now  my  heart  is  full  of  rest. — 
Since  I  know  that  He  forgives  me, 

Loving,  faithful  Jesus  blest  1" 


Empress  Dowager,  who  has  been  B«gmt 
for  11J  years,  shall  continue  to  gown 
the  Empire  in  connection  with  hiia  am  til 
he  reaches  the  age  of  20.  He  la  now  in 
his  1.1th  year. 


Glrtni-Indli  niMlona. 

"  Mors  biased  to  glte,"    Acta  ji.  SS. 

(Written  by  Re».  B.  H.  tUdUy.  of  Lucknow, 

India,  sod   Pint   M   a   aundny-ftchiwl    in    the 

QnHed  State*.) 

I.  WhtoivbT  1.  Because  God  teaches 
us  again  and  again  in  His  Holy  Word  that 
this  is  our  duty.  It  would  be  a  poor, 
miserable  world  if  there  were  no  giving, 
no  birthday  gifts,  no  Christmas  gifts,  no 
m  [seiunaiy  collections  I 

a.  Because  God  teaches  us  to  give  by 
His  example.  He  gave  "  His  only  be- 
gotten Son  "  for  us.  Be  gives  us  all  we 
have — sunshine,  rain,  dew,  fruits,  flow- 
ers and  aU. 

8.  Because  we  are  so  able  to  give. 
Many  of  us  have  abundance,  some  are 
wealthy,  all  can  give  something. 
"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

4.  Because  there  are  so  many  people, 
especially  among  the  heathen,  who  need 
our  gifts.  It  is  a  better,  greater  work  to 
send  tbe  Gospel  to  the  perishing  heathen 
than  to  give  to  some  other  causes  at 
home.  Think  how  great  a  thing  it  must 
be  to  bring  tbe  heathen  into  the  King- 
dom of  Christ  to  have  them  taste  tbe 
sweets  of  a  purified  heart  and  to  be  pre- 
pared for  Heaven  1  Put  yourselves  in 
their  places  ;  suppose  all  the  people  in 
America  were  idolaters,  and  all  in  Asia 
were  Christian f .  Would  you  not  want 
us  to  send  you  the  Gospel  ? 

5.  Because  giving  brings  the  giver  so 
much  real  pleasure.  Do  you  know  what 
that  means?  Did  you  ever  feed  the  hun- 
gry or  those  in  distress?  if  so,  did  you 
ever  feel  sorry  for  it  ?  I  fancy  not.  As 
our  Lord  says,  It  is  mort  blessed  to  give. 

U.  HowQiVB?  1.  According  to  your 
ability,  as  the  Lord  has  prospered  you. 
The  boy  at  school  can  not  give  as  much 
as  bis  father,  who  owns  several  farms, 
or  a  bank,  or  store,  but  be  can  give 
something— he  can  do  his  share. 

3.  Give  cheerfully,  not  grudgingly. 
Ood  loves  a  cheerful  giver,  Do  you  sup- 
pose we  missionaries  want  to  handle 
money,  to  be  used  in  our  schools  and 
Sunday-schools,  etc.,  here,  that  has 
been  given  grudgingly?  No,  indeed  ;  we 
want  good,  bright,  cheerful  (I  had  almost 
said  warm-hearted)  dollars ;  yes,  and 
dimes  and  nickels,  too  ! 

3.  Give  intelligently.  Just  remember 
that  the  whole  world  is  to  be  brought  to 
God.  How  shall  they  hear  without  a 
preacher?  Bow  shall  they  preach  un- 
less they  be  sent  1  How  shall  they  be 
sent  unless  somebody  pays  the  money 
it  coots  to  send  tbem  I  You  see  it  all 
comes  right  book  to  you— to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  churches  and  congregations, 
to  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  Sunday- 
schools.  Remember  tbat  every  dollar 
you  put  into  tbe  'missionary  collection 
goes  out  somewhere  to  help  in  this  great 
work  of  bringing  the   people  to  God. 


GIVING. 

Tour  pastor  doesn't  keep  the  dollar.  He 
sends  it  to  Cincinnati  or  New  York,  and 
then  it  is  put  in  with  a  lot  of  other  dol- 
lars and  sent  off  to  India,  or  China,  or 
Japan,  or  somewhere  else.  It  isn't  lost ; 
it  does  good  work  somewhere. 

4.  Give  systematically.  A  great  many 
good  people  give  one-tenth  to  the  Lord. 
Did  you  ever  try  it  ?  It  is  a  splendid 
plan,  and  works  well.  Try  to  give  :U1 
you  can  as  often  as  you  can.  Lay  up 
treasure  in  Heaven  by  scattering  on 
earth.  It  will  pay  in  the  end.  Who 
would  want  to  be  a  miser,  to  lead  a 
miser's  life  and  die  a  miser's  death? 

III.  Whienoiye.  1.  Now.  To-day  is 
the  best  time  for  such  work.  Don't  wait 
till  next  year.  Don't  miss  the  golden 
opportunities  tbat  1886  brings.  Give 
now,  and  you  wUl  be  better  able  to  give 
next  time.  Do  your  own  giving.  Don't 
let  others  step  in  after  you  are  gone  and 
do  this  for  you  :  do  it  yourself  end  get 
the  happiness  it  brings. 

2.  Boys  and  girls,  give  while  you 
young  I  Don't  say,  "  When  I  am  30 
40,  or  60,  I'll  begin  to  give,  and  then  I'll 
give  a  great  deal."  Such  people,  as  a 
rule,  don't  give ;  they  don't  begin. 
Learn  to  give  when  you  are  young,  and 
then  3-ou'll  go  right  on  giving  more  and 
more  every  year.  The  more  you  give  the 
more  you'll  want  to  give.  I  like  to  see 
children  give— they  do  it  so  cheerfully. 

3.  Give  and  give,  and  give  again— and 
keep  giving  1 

MISSION   WORK  IN    INDIA. 

So  much  for  the  sermon.  Now  I  must 
tell  you  something  about  India  and  our 
work  here.  There  are  heathen  people 
all  around  us  here.  Some  worship  the 
sun;  some  have  marble  idols,  others  brass 
or  stone  idols,  and  the  very  poor  people 
make  clay  images,  cover  them  with  rice, 
flowers  and  holy  water,  pray  to  them  and 
then  throw  them  away  I  You  would 
think  to  see  them  that  they  are  children 
at  play  :  alas  1  they  are  grown-up  men 
and  women.  Many  of  tbem  have  never 
heard  of  Jesus  !  I  have  not  time  to  tell 
you  of  their  strange  customs  and  super- 
stitious notions.  The  Hindus  killagreat 
many  kids  and  calves  to  sprinkle  the 
blood  of  these  animals  upon  the  idol,  and 
think  tbat  thus  they  are  gaining  the  favor 
of  Kali,  the  blood-thirsty  goddess.  Isn't 
it  sad  to  think  of  such  great  ignorance  ? 

When  these  people  hear  of  Christ  and 
become  Christians,  of  course  they  give 
up  idolatry,  throw  away  the  idols  and 
come  to  church.  It  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence in  their  lives,  and  brings  them  peace 
of  heart  and  rest  of  soul. 

We  are  having  great  success  this  year 
in  our  work.  Many  are  turning  to  the 
Lord.  Last  month,  in  a  single  fortnight, 
one  of  our  missionaries.  Rev.  8.  Knowles, 
baptized  5*0  people,  men,  women  and 
children.    These  people  live  in  villages. 
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Mr.  Knowles  went  out  to  their  villages  at 
tbe  foot  of  the  mountains  and  preached, 
and  tbe  people  believed  in  Christ.  We 
are  all  greatly  encouraged,  and  hope  that 
many  other  villages  will  thus  cast  away 
their  idols  and  accept  Christ. 

We  have  30,000children  in  our  Sunday- 
schools,  and  two-thirds  of  these  are 
heathen  children,  coming  from  homes 
where  they  see  their  parents  worship- 
ing idols  every  day.  The  first  thing  we 
tell  them  is,  "Don't  worship  idols," 
Many  of  them  give  up  idolatry  at  once 
and  argue  with  their  parents,  showing 
how  foolish  it  is.  I  wish  yon  could  see 
these  dear  brown-hued,  block-eyed  child- 
ren. I  know  you  would  love  them.  Tbe 
other  day  a  little  Hindu  boy.  about  13 
years  old,  came  into  my  study  with  a 
copper,  to  purchase  a  little  hymn  book 
|we  have  some  small  ones  we  sell  for  a 
copper  each).  When  I  handed  him  the 
book  (50  hymns)  I  said,  "Now  tell  me, 
wbat  is  the  best  hymn  in  the  book?" 
Quick  as  a  flash  he  answered, 

"  Nothing  but  the  blood  of  Jesus." 

{"  Lahu  jo  ki  krus  se  Jari.") 
So  you  see  even  these  Hindu  boys  are 
learning  our  Christian  hymns  and  enjoy 
them.  Don't  you  think  tbat  boy  would 
make  a  good  Christian?  I  do.  Let  us  pray 
for  him. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  that  hap- 
pened only  a  few  days  ago.  We  are  try- 
ing to  raise  #100  to  build  a  church  (of 
wood  and  grass)  for  these  090  people  in 
Mr.  Knowles'  circuit,  who  have  no 
church  of  their  own.  In  Bareilly  the 
missionary  raised  about  (Band  sentiton. 
The  next  day  the  girls  in  tbe  Orphanage 
there — upwards  of  200,  large  and  small — 
who,  of  course,  are  very  poor,  as  they  are 
orphans  and  have  no  fathers  to  give  them 
"  pocket  money,"  heard  of  this  church. 
Just  like  girls  they  went  to  work,  some  of 
them  ground  wheat  into  flour  on  small 
millstones  and  thus  earned  a  few  pennies. 
Others  did  other  things,  and  the  result 
was  tbey  raieed  among  themselves  five 
rupees  (about  #9.50)  and  brought  it  to  the 
missionary  and  said,  "  Send  this  to  Mr. 
Knowles  for  the  new  church."  So  you 
see  Christianity  is  the  same  here  tbat  it 
is  in  America,  and  it  leads  to  the  same  re- 
sults. We  are  proud  of  our  orphan  girls 
and  hope  they  may  continue  to  give.  In 
a  few  years  they  will  be  women,  and  will 
go  out  as  Bible  readers  to  tell  the  heathen 
women  about  Jesus.    Pray  for  them. 

Of  course  you  will  cross  "the  million 
dollar  line  "  (I  like  that  phrase).  Your 
church  and  Sunday-school  will  do  its 
share  ;  and  thus  you  will  know  the  bless- 
edness of  giving  to  save  a  heathen  world. 
Pray  for  us  in  India ;  give  as  much  as 
you  can ;  "come  over  and  help  us"  if 
you  possibly  can.  Can  not  your  school 
send  out  one  missionary?  Who  will 
come?    God  bless  you. 
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A  band  of  Greek  brigands  recently  cap- 
tured an  archbishop  of  the  Greek  Church 
for  whose  release  they  ask  a  large 
soin.  They  are  very  religious  and  oblige 
him  to  read  mass  every  day  and  to  pray 
for  the  success  of  their  undertakings,  and 
then  kneel  and  receive  bis  benediction. 

The  Mohammedans  and  Hindus  of 
Delhi,  in  India,  have  fallen  out,  and  so 
grievous  have  been  the  differences  that 
riots  have  ensued,  and  three  men  were 
killed.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
bloodshed  was  the  profaning  of  the  Jum- 
na Musjeed,  or  Great  Mosque,  by  a  Hin- 
du sectarian  leader,  who  tied  a  small 
pig  in  a  painful  posture  within  the  sacred 
edifice,  so  that  it  squealed  with  all  its 
might.  This  enragedtheMohammedans, 
and  tbey  at  once  assaulted  the  Hindus. 
It  is  further  said  that  at  Bombay  a  socie- 
ty has  been  organized  to  propagate  hos- 
tility to  Mohammedanism  and  to  incul- 
cate a  general  knowledge  of  the  true 
Hindu  religion. 

Rev,  W.  E  Kobbins  writes  from  Igath- 
puri,  India,  October  14 :  •'  This  town  is 
situated  85  miles  from  Bombay.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  people,  both  Euro- 
pean and  native,  are  employees  of  the 
railway.  There  are  services  held  by  the 
English,  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian, 
Methodist  and  Baptist  Churches.  Wb 
have  had  some  drawbacks,  but  there  is  a 
prospect  of  better  days.  We  are  endeav- 
oring to  carry  our  vernacular  work  into 
the  surrounding  villages.*' 

The  "  Indian  Missionary  Directory"  is 
the  third  edition  of  a  most  valuable  book 
on  the  Protestant  Missions  of  India.  It  is 
by  Rev.  B.  H.  Badley  A.M.,  of  Lucknow, 
and  is  for  sale  by  Phillips  &  Hunt,  of  New 
York.  Price  (1.25.  The  book  exhibits  a 
vast  amount  of  careful  research,  and  will 
be  needed  by  any  one  who  wishes  to 
have  the  latest  and  the  most  complete 
information  on  the  subject. 

An  >'  niustrated  Handbook  on  Africa," 
by  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  is  a  pamphlet  of 
91  pages  published  by  the  "Holiness 
Book  Concern,"  of  Reading,  Mass.  It- 
gives  an  account  of  the  people,  climate, 
etc  .  and  is  partly  devoted  to  the  Congo 
country  and  to  Bishop  Win,  Taylor's 
Missions  in  Africa,  It  will  be  of  special 
use  to  missionaries  to  Africa. 

"Medical  Missions;  Their  Place  and 
Power,"  is  by  Rev.  John  Lowe,  F.  R.  C. 
S.  E,  the  Secretary  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Missionary  Society  and  Superin- 
tendent of  its  Training  Institution,  and 
is  published  by  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  of  Lon. 
don.  It  has  283  pages  and  will  probably 
sell  for  |I.SU.  Such  a  book  has  long  been 
needed,  and  tbis  is  a  very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  a  work  which  is  constantly 
growing  in  interest  and  power.  We 
shall  hereafter  give  extracts  from  it. 
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The  Churchman,  of  New  York,  a  repre- 
sentative of  tbe  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  reports  the  gratifying  advance 
made  in  the  missionary  collections  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  then 
nays :  "Certainly  the  Methodists  are 
fully  alive  to  the  interests  of  their  im- 
mense missionary  field.  Their  work  is 
not  only  a  great  but  it  is  a  growing 
work.  In  every  direction  they  are  ex- 
panding it,  and  tbe  growing  contribu- 
tions of  the  people  sustain  and  encourage 
their  enterprise  and  zeal.  Surely  there 
is  food  for  reflection  in  the  facts  which 
are  indicated  by  this  summary.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  amount  that  the  Methodists 
give  and  the  widely -extended  work  that 
they  do,  as  it  is  the  growing  and  abound- 
ing missionary  zeal  which  they  exhibit, 
that  ought  to  excite  our  admiration  and 
move  us  to  emulate  their  example.  Al- 
ready the  Methodists  have  earned  the 
honor  of  being  among  the  foremost  mis- 
sionary bodies  in  the  world.  In  this 
they  are  entitled  to  the  praise  .of  all 

With  increased  faith  and  enlarged  vis- 
ion the  General  Committee  have  appro- 
priated $1,088,808  for  the  support  of  our 
work  during  tbe  fiscal  year  just  com- 
menced. This  sum  can  be  reached  if  all 
Presiding  Elders  would  go  into  the  work 
of  winning  as  does  the  Rev.  E  L.  Eaton, 
of  Madison,  Wis.  Here  is  his  plan  : 
First,  to  appoint  a  District  Secretary  to 
act  as  correspondent  for  the  secular 
press.  He  writes  :  "  I  have  sent  your  (C. 
C.  McCabe's)  letter  to  all  my  Sunday- 
schools  and  now  I  am  bound  to  try  and 
stir  my  district  this  year  as  never  before. 
I  am  having  all  my  (Quarterly  Confer- 
ences adopt  a  resolution  which  embodies 
three  things,  namely  : 

"  1.  A  monthly  Missionary  Prayer 
Meeting. 

"8.  A  monthly  Missionary  Concert. 

"3.  The  Missionary  Committee  are  to 
secure  subscriptions  for  tbe  Gospel  in 
All  Lands  in  all  of  our  families,  if  possi- 
ble. In  addition  to  this  we  expect  to 
hold  a  'Triangular  Missionary  Meeting' 
on  each  charge." 

What  IQXetbodlat  Children   Cm  Un, 

The  books  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  show  that  the  Society 
has  paid  all  its  indebtedness,  and  all  its 
appropriations  for  the  year  1880,  and  has 
in  tbe  treasury  $50,834.05.    Is  not  a  good 


shout  in  order  ?  Then  let  it  ring  out  Inn* 
and  loud,  from  sea  to  sea.  Let  thi 
churches  take  it  up,  and  let  oar  tw 
four  thousand  Sabbuth -schools  ani 
quarter  of  a  million  Sabbath -school  offi- 
cers and  teachers  unite  hi  the  great  H» 
sannn  to  the  King. 

With  sublime  faith  in  God  rand  Un- 
church, the  General  Committee  l>* 
drawn  a  larger  draft  for  1887.  nod  h* 
asked  f or  One  Million  by  collections  noli 
This  means  an  advance  of  #184,000  i 
our  collections. 

We  children  can  raise  it '.  We  will  Ik 
the  old  folks  help  a  little,  but  we  chil- 
dren who  owe  all  we  are.  all  we  ha<> 
and  all  we  ever  hope  to  be  to  tbe  Gospd 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  can  raise  it»- 
extra  amount  asa  tbank  ofTerlrur  to  send 
the  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  destiint- 
of  our  own  country  and  to  tbe  periahriiy 
millions  beyond  the  seas. 

General  Missionary  Committee  of  U* 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  count  oo  at 
children. 


Every  heart  a  pnjrr  and  hod*-. 

mtneJoMU-r  Interna  tins. 

One  hundred  and  ten  district  secrrti- 
ries  have  been  appointed  under  that  pro- 
vision of  Discipline  which  tells  evrrj 
man  to  do  his  best  for  Missions, 

The  one  duty  of  the  secretaries  vtt 
furnish  missionary  information  lo  tbe 
people  through  the  secular  preen.  Etch 
one  of  them  is  to  secure  at  least  ten  pa- 
pers, whose  editors  will  agree  to  give  v, 
a  little  space  each  week  to  proclaim  u* 
tidings  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Jem. 

The  Rev,  Richard  Wheatley,  D.D..  uf 
the  New  York  Conference,  has  agreed  to 
prepare  weekly  bulletins  for  the  me  <tf 
these  secretaries ;  so  that  we  shall  hiv 
over  1 ,000  papers  in  alliance  with  as  rigic 
away.  Our  ultimate  object  is  to  ban 
450  secretaries,  one  for  each  district.  wttfc 
4,500  secular  papers  on  our  list. 

Let  any  Presiding  Elder  who  has  not  n 
yet  nominated  a  secretary  for  his  dis- 
trict please  do  so  at  once. 

C.  C.  ftf'CiK 


At  the  National  Council  of  theCongr^ 
(rationalists  held  in  Chicago,  Dr.  Slert- 
dith  said  :  I  have  read  of  a  little  colortd 
boy  down  in  Mississippi  who  was  nw. 
verted  to  God,  and  he  was  so  bsspny  tn 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  Unwell 
He  laughed,  and  be  danced,  and  he  sang 
and  he  shouted,  and  finally  he  cried  out 
"Oh,  it  is  sweet— it  is  sweet— it  is  awes 
— (is  molflsses /"  [Laughter.]  Yen,  *eu 
laugh  at  that:  but  2,800  years  Lettm 
that,  Israel's  royal  singer  said,  "it  u 
sweeter  than  honey  and  tbe  bone; 
comb."  One  of  them  lived  la  a  how; 
country,  and  the  other  lived  in  a  uolaan 
country,  but  the  sentiment  ia  exactly  uu 
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